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A  GRUMBLE. 


I  WONDER  18  the  world  as  pleasant 
as  it  need  to  be  ?  Not  to  myself,  of 
coarse — I  neither  ask  nor  expect  it ; 
bnt  I  mean  to  those  who  are  in 
the  same  position  to  enjoy  it  as  I 
was  -^—  years  ago.  I  am  delicate 
aboat  the  fig^nres,  for  Mrs.  O'D.  oc- 
casionally reads  these  fetches,  and 
might  feel  a  wifelike  antipathy  to 
a  record  of  this  nature.  I  repeat — 
I  wonder  is  life  as  good  fan  as  it 
was  when  I  made  my  first  acqnaint^ 
ance  with  it?  My  impression  is 
that  it  is  not.  I  do  not  presame 
to  say  that  all  the  same  elements 
are  not  as  abundant  as  heretofore. 
There  are  yonng  people,  and  witty 
people,  and,  better,  there  are  bean- 
tifnl  people,  in  abandance.  There 
are  great  booses  ^  of  yore,  main- 
tained, perhaps,  ^ith  even  more 
than  bygone  spjendoar;  the  horses 
are  as  good — ^the  dogs  as  good — the 
tront-streams  as  well  stocked-^the 
gronse  as  abundant — ^foreign  travel 
is  more  easy— all  travel  is  more 
&cile— there  are  more  books^  and 
more  illustrated  newspapers;  and 
yet   with   all    these    advantages — 

VOL.  ZGVL  A 


veiy  tangible  advantages  too— I  do 
not  think  the  present  occupants 
make  the  house  as  pleasant  as  their 
fathers  did,  and  for  the  very  simple 
reason,  that  they  never  try. 

Indifferentism  is  the  tone  of  the 
day.  No  one  must  be  eager,  pleased, 
displeased,  interested,  or  anxious 
about  anything.  Life  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  tiresome  sort  of  thing, 
but  which  is  far  too  much  beneath 
one  to  be  thought  of  seriously — a 
wearisome  performance,  which  good 
manners  require  you  should  sit 
out,  |hongh  nothing  obliges  yon  to 
applaud  or  even  approve  of  it  This 
Is  the  theory,  and  we  have  been 
most  successful  in  redocing  it  to 
practice.  We  are  immensely  bored, 
and  we  take  good  care  so  shall  be 
our  neighbour.  Just  as  we  have 
voted  that  there  is  nothing  new, 
nothing  strange,  nothing  amusing, 
we  defy  any  one  to  differ  with  us, 
on  pain  of  pronouncing  him  vulgar. 
North  American  Indians  are  not 
more  case-hardened  against  any 
show  of  suffering  under  torture, 
than    are    our    well-bred    people 
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agaiDBt  aoy  maDifestation  of  show-  the    cose  now?      Apathy  is  excel- 

iog     pleasure     in     anything.      ^^It  lence,  and  the  nearest  approach  to 

wasn't  had,"  is  ahont  the  highest  ex-  insensibility  is  the  greatest  eniineDce 

pression  of  onr  praise ;  and  I  doubt  attainable. 

if  we  wonid  accord  more  to  heaven  In    the    Regency,    when    George 

— if  we  got  there.     The  grand  test  IV.  was  Prince,  the   clever  talkers 

of  yonr  modern  Englishman  is,  to  certainly  abounded;    and  men   talk 

bear    any    amount    of    amusement  well  or  ill  exactly  as  there  is  a  de- 

wiihout  wincing:  no  pleasure  is  to  mand  for  the  article.    The  wittiest 

wring  a  smile  from  him,  nor  is  any  conversationalist   that   ever    existed 

expectancy  to  interest,  or  any  un-  would  be  powerless  in  a  circle  of 

looked-for   event  to  aptonish.      He  these   modem   "  Unsurprised  ones," 

would  admit  that  "  the  Governor" —  Their  vacant   self-possession    would 

meaning  his  father — was  surprised;  put   down    all    the    Grattans    and 

be  would  concede  the  fact,  as  re-  Ourrans   and   Jeffreys    and    Sydney 

cording    some    prejudice  of  a   by-  8mitbs   in   the   world.    I   defy  the 

gone  age.    As  the  tone  of  manners  most    brilliant,     the     readiest,    the 

and  observance  has  grown  univer-  most  genial  of  talkers  to  vivify  the 

sal,  so  has  the   very  expression  of  moss  of   inert  dnlness  he  will  find 

the    features.      They   are   intensely  now  at  every  dinner  and  in  every 

like  each  other.     We  are  told  that  drawing-room. 

a  shepherd   vnll   know   the   actual  The  code  of  modern  manners  is 

faces  of  all  the  sheep  in  his  flock,  to  make  ease  the  first  of  all  objects ; 

distinguishing  each  iVom  each  at  a  and,  in  order  that  the  stupidest  man 

glance.     I  am  curious  to  know  if  may  be  at  his  ease,  the  ablest  is  to 

the  Bishop  of  London  knows  even  be  sacrificed.    He  who  could  bring 

the    few    lost    sheep    that    browse  vast  stores  of    agreeability  to    the 

about  Rotten  Row  of  an  afternoon,  common    stock  must  not  show  his 

and   who  are  so  familiar  to  us  in  wares,  because  there  are  a  store  of 

Leech's   sketches.    There   they    are  incapables  who  have  nothing  for  the 

— whiskered,    bearded,  and    bored;  market. 

fine-looking  animals  in  their  way,  They  have  a  saying  in  Donegal, 
but  JQSt  as  much  living  creatures  that  "the  water  is  so  strong  it  re- 
in 'Panch'  as  they  are  yonder.  It  quires  two  whiskies;"  but  I  would 
is  said  that  they  only  want  the  sti-  ask  what  amount  of  **  spirits  " 
mnlos  of  a  necessity,  something  of  would  enliven  this  dreariness;  what 
daring  to  tempt,  or  something  of  infuMon  of  pleasantry  would  make 
difficulty  to  provoke  them,  to  be  just  Brown  and  Jones  endurable  when 
as  bold  and  energetic  as  ever  their  multiplied  by  what  algebraists  call 
fathers  were.  I  donH  deny  it.  I  an  ic — an  unknown  quantity  —  of 
am  only  complaining  of  the  system  other  Browns  and  Joneses  ? 
which  makes  sheep  of  them,  reduces  We  are  constantly  calling  atten- 
life  to  a  dreary  table-land,  making  tion  to  the  fact  of  the  influence 
the  stupid  fellows  the  standard^  and  exerted  over  morals  and  manners 
coming  down  to  their  level  for  the  in  France  by  the  prevailing  tone 
sake  of  unitbrmity.  Formerly  they  of  the  lighter  literature,  and  we 
who  had  more  wit,  more  smart-  mark  the  increasing  licentiousness 
ness,  more  worldly  knowledge  than  that  has  followed  such  works  as 
their  neighbours,  enjoyed  a  certain  those  of  Eugene  8tte  and  the  young- 
pre-eminence ;  the  flash  of  their  er  Dumas,  Let  us  not  forget  to 
agreeability  lighted  up  the  group  look  at  home,  and  see  if,  in  the 
they  talked  in,  and  they  were  days  when  the  Waverleys  consti- 
valued  and  sought  after.  Now  the  tuted  almost  all  our  lighter  read- 
very  homage  rendered,  even  in  this  ing,  the  tone  of  society  was  not^ 
small  wa3',  was  at  least  a  testimony  higher,  the  spirit  more  heroic,  the 
that  superiority  was  recognised  current  of  thought  and  expression 
and  its  claims  admitted.     What  is  purer,  than  in  these  realistic  daya, 
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when  we  turn  for  amasement  to 
descriptions  of  every  qoaint  vulga- 
rity that  makes  up  the  life  of  the 
boarding-boQse  or  the  strolling  thea- 
tre. 

The  glorious  heroism  of  Scott's 
novels  was  a  fine  stream  to  turn 
into  the  turbid  river  of  our  worldli- 
ness  and  money-seeking.  It  was  of 
ioealou)able  benefit  to  give  men  even 
apa&iing  glanoe  of  noble  devotion, 
high-hearted  courage,-  and  unsulliea 
parity. 

I  can-  remember  the  time  when, 
as  freshmen  in  our  first  year,  we 
went  about  talking  to  each  other 
of  *  Ivanhoe  *  and  '  Eenil  worth ;' 
and  I  oan  remember,  too,  when  the 
glorious  spirit  of  those  novels  had 
so  possessed  us,  that  our  romance 
elevated  and  warmed  us  to  an  un- 
oon«oious  imitation  of  the  noble 
thoughts  and  deeds  we  had  been 
reading. 

Smile  if  you  like  at  our  boyish 
eothnsiasin,  it  was  better  than  the 
mocking  spirit  engendered  by  all 
this  realism,  or  the  insensate  crav- 
ing after  stimulus  taught  by  sensation 
novels. 

Now,  I  am  not  old  enough  to 
remember  the  great  talkers  of  the 
time  when  G«orge  III.  was  King, 
or  those  who  made  Carlton  House 
famous  ;  but  I  belonged  to  a  genera- 
tion where  these  men  were  remem- 
bered, and  where  it  was  common 
enough  to  hear  stories  of  their  At- 
tic nights,  those  noetes  eosnaqu^ 
deorum  which  really  in  brilliancy 
mast  have  far  transcended  anything 
that  Europe  could  boast  of  conver- 
sational power.  The  youth  of  the 
time  I  speak  of  were  full  of  these 
traditions.  *^  If  I  am  not  the  rose, 
I  grew  near  one/'  was  no  foolish 
boast;  and  certaiuly  there  was  both 
in  the  tone  of  conversation  and  the 
temper  of  society  a  sentiment  that 
showed  how  the  great  men  had 
influenced  their  age,  and  how,  even 
after  their  eun  had  gone  down,  a 
warm  tint  remained  to  remind  the 
world  of  the  gliHrious  spjendoar  that 
had  departed. 

Being  an  Irishman,  it  is  to  Ire- 
land I  most  go  for  my  illustration, 


and  it  is  my  pride  to  remember  that 
I  have  seen  some  of  those  wiio  were, 
in  an  age  of  no  common  convivial 
excellence,  amongst  the  first  and 
the  greatest.  They  are  gone,  and 
I  may  speak  of  them  by  name— Lord 
Plunkett,  the  Obief-Justice  Bushe, 
Mr.  Oasey,  Sir  Philip  Orampton, 
Barr^  Beresford — I  need  not  go  on. 
I  have  but  to  recall  the  leading 
men  at  the  bar,  to  make  up  a  list  of 
the  most  brilliant  talkers  that  ever 
delighted  society.  Nor  was  the  soil 
exhausted  with  these ;  there  came, 
so  to  say,  a  second  crop— a  younj^er 
order  of  men — less  versed  in  aflGairs, 
it  is  true,  less  imbued  with  that 
vigorous  conviviality  that  prevail- 
ed in  their  fathers'  days — but  of 
these  I  must  not  speak,  for  they 
have  now  grown  up  to  great  digni- 
ties and  stations,  they  have  risen  to 
eminence  and  honour  and  repute, 
and  might  possibly  be  ashamed  if 
it  were  known  that  they  were  once 
so  agreeable.  Let  me,  however,  re- 
cord one  who  is  no  more,  but  who 
possessed  the  charm  of  compan- 
ionship to  a  degree  I  never  knew 
equalled  in  all  my  varied  experien- 
ces of  life,— one  who  could  bring 
the  stores  of  a  well-stocked  mind, 
rich  in  scholarship,  to  bear  upon 
any  passing  incident,  blended  with 
the  fascination  of  a  manner  that 
was  irresistible.  Highly  imagina- 
tive, and  with  a  power  of  expres- 
sion that  was  positively  marvellous, 
he  gave  to  ordinary  conversation  an 
elevation  that  actually  conferred 
honour  on  those  who  were  associated 
with  it;  and  high  above  all  these 
gifts  and  graces,  a  noble  nature, 
generous,  hopeful,  and  confiding. 
With  an  Intellect  that  challenged 
any  rivalry,  he  had,  in  all  that 
touched  worldly  matters,  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  child.  To  my  coun-. 
trymen  it  is  needless  I  should  tell 
of  whom  I  speak;  to  others,  I 
say  his  name  was  Mortimer  O'Sul- 
livan.  The  mellow  cadence  tof  his 
winning  voiof^  the  beam  of  his 
honest  eye,  the  generous  smile 
that  never  knew  scorn,  are  all  be- 
fore me  as  I  write,  ana  I  will  write 
no  more. 
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haman  mode,  however,  of  express-  sant  on  seeing  a  pretty  girl,  *How 
ing  admiration,  and  resembles  the  handsome  she'd  be  if  she  only  had 
exclamation  of  the    Oberland   pea-    ^gottreP" 
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A  great  many  sea-captains  dis- 
courage the  upe  of  life-preservers 
and  float! ng.belrson  board  ships  of 
war,  on  the  simple  ground  that  men 
should  not  be  tanght  to  rely  for 
their  safety  on  anything  bat  what 
condnces  to  save  the  ship.  ^^Let 
there  be  but  one  thought,  one  ef- 
fort," fay  they,  "and  let  that  be 
for  the  common  safety."  If  they 
be  right — and  I  suspect  they  are — 
we  1  ave  made  a  famous  blunder  by 
our  late  legislation  about  divorce. 
Of  all  the  crafts  that  ever  were 
launched,  marriage  is  one  from 
which  fewest  lacilities  of  desertion 
should  be  provided. 

Romanism  makes  very  few  mis- 
takes in  worldly  matters.  There  is 
no  feature  of  that  Ohurch,  so  re- 
markable as  its  deep  study  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the 
moods  and  wants  and  wishes  of 
humanity.  Whatever  its  demerits, 
one  cannot  but  admit  that  no  other 
religion  ever  approached  it  in  inti- 
macy with  the  human  heart  in  all 
its  emotions  and  in  all  its  strivings, 
whetlier  for  good  or  evil 

Eome  declares  agaiust  all  breach 
of  the  marriage  tie.  The  Church, 
with  a  spirit  of  concession  it  knows 
how  to  carry  through  all  its  deal- 
ings, modifies,  softens,  assuages,  but 
never  severs  conjugalism.  It  makes 
the  tie  occasionally  a  slip-knot,  but 
it  never  cuts  the  string,  and  I 
strongly  suspect  that  it  is  wise  in  its 
legislation. 

For  a  great  many  years  we  gave 
the  policy  that  amount  of  imitation 
we  ore  wont  to  accord  to  Romanist 
practices;  that  is,  we  follow  them 
in  part — we  adopt  the  coat,  but,  to 
show  that  we  are  not  mere  imita- 
tors, we  out  off  one  of  the  skirts; 
and  if  we  do  not  make  the  garment 
more  graceful,  we  at  least  consult 
our  dignity,  and  that  is  something. 
We  made  divorce  the  privilege  of 


men  rich  enough  to  oome  to  Parlia- 
ment for  relief;  we  did  with  the 
question  what  some  one  proposed 
we  sliould  do  with  poisons — make 
them  so  costly  that  only  wealthy 
men  should  be  able  to  afford  the 
luxury  of  suicide.  So  long  as  men 
believed  that  divorce  was  immoral, 
I  don*t  think  any  one  complained 
that  it  should  be  limited  to  persons 
in  affluence.  We  are  a  lord-lov- 
ing race,  we  English,  and  are  quite 
ready  to  concede  that  our  superiors 
should  have  more  vices  than  our- 
selves, just  as  they  have  more  horses 
and  more  pheasants ;  and  we  deemed 
it  nothing  odd  or  strange  that  he, 
whose  right  it  was  to  walk  into 
the  House  of  Peers,  should  walk 
out  of  matrimony  when  it  suited 
him. 

Who  knows?— rperhaps  we  were 
flattered  by  the  thought  that  great 
folk  eo  far  conceded  to  a  vulgar  pre- 
judice as  to  marry  at  all.  Perhaps 
we  hailed  their  entrance  into  con- 
jugalism as  we  are  wont  to  do  their 
appearance  at  a  circus  or  a  pnblio 
garden — a  graceful  acknowledgment 
that  they  occasionally  felt  some- 
tiling  like  ourselves:  at  all  events, 
we  liked  it,  and  we  showed  we  liked 
it  by  the  zeal  with  which  we  read 
those  descriptions  in  newspapers  of 
marriages  in  high  life,  and  the  delight 
with  wiiich  we  talked  to  each  other 
of  people  we  never  saw,  nor  probably 
ever  should  see.  It  was  not  too  much, 
therefore,  to  concede  to  them  this 
privilege  of  escape.  It  was  very 
condescending  of  them  to  come  to 
the  play  at  all ;  we  had  no  right  to 
insist  that  they  should  sit  out  the 
whole  performance. 

By  degrees,  however,  what  with 
rich  cotton-lords,  and  cheap  cyclopan 
dias,  and  penny  trains,  and  popular 
lectures,  there  got  up  a  sort  of  im- 
pression— ^It  was  mere  impression 
for  a  long  time — that  great  folk  had 
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more  tban  their  share  of  the  pud- 
ding's plams;  and  agitators  began 
to  bestir  themselves.  What  were 
the  privileges  of  the  higher  classes 
which  would  sit  most  gracefally 
on  their  inferiors  ?  Naturally  we 
bethonght  ns  of  their  rices.  It 
was  not  always  so  easy  to  adopt  my 
lord's  urbanity,  his  nnassaming 
dignity,  his  well  -  bred  ease  ;  bnt 
one  might  reasonably  aspire  to  be  as 
wicked.  Sabbath-breaking  had  loDg 
since  ceased  to  be  the  privilege  of  the 
better  classes,  and  so  men's  minds 
reverted  to  the  question  of  divorce. 
**  Let  ns  get  rid  of  our  wives  I"  cried 
they ;  '*  who  knows  but  the  day  may 
come  when  we  shall  kill  wood- 
cocks!" 

Now  the  law,  in  making  divorce 
a  very  costly  process,  had  simply 
desired  to  secure  its  infrequency. 
It  was  not  really  meant  to  be  a 
rich  man's  privilege.  Wtiat  was 
sought  for  was  to  oppose  as  many 
obstacles  as  could  be  found,  to 
throw  in  as  many  rocks  as  possible 
into  the  channel,  so  that  only  he 
who  was  intently  bent  on  navigat- 
ing the  stream  would  ever  have  the 
energy  to  clear  the  passage.  No- 
body ever  dreamed  of  making  it  an 
open  roadstead.  In  poinc  of  fact, 
the  oft-boasted  equality  before  the 
law  is  a  myth.  The  penalty  which 
a  labourer  could  endure  without 
hardship  might  break  my  lord's 
heart ;  and  in  the  very  case  before 
na  of  divorce,  nothing  can  possibly 
be  more  variable  tban  the  estimate 
fonned  of  the  divorced  individuals, 
according  to  the  class  of  society 
they  move  in.  What  would  be  a 
levity  here,  would  be  a  serious  im- 
morality there;  and  a  little  lower 
down  again,  a  mere  domestic  ar- 
rangement, slightly  more  decorous 
and  a  shade  more  legal  than  the 
old  system  of  the  halter  and  the 
public  sale.  It  was  declared,  how- 
ever, that  this  "  relief"  —  that  is 
the  popular  phrase  in  such  matters 
— should  be  extended  to  the  poor 
man.  It  was  decided  that  the  pri- 
vilege to  get  rid  of  a  wife  was,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  says  of  the  electoral 
rigbt^    the    inalienable   claim   of  a 


freeman,  and  the  only  course  was  to 
lower  the  franchise. 

Let  us  own,  too,  we  were  ashamed, 
as  we  had  good  right  to  be  ashamed, 
of  our  old  crim.  con.  law.  Foreign- 
ers, especially  Frenchmen,  had  rung 
the  changes  on  our  coarse  venality 
and  corruption;  and  we  had  come 
to  perceive  —  it  took  some  time, 
though — that  moneyed  damages  were 
scarcely  the  appropriate  remedy  for 
injured  honour. 

Last  of  all,  free-trade  notions  had\ 
turned  all  our  heads:    we  were  for 
getting   rid    of   all    restrictions    on  . 
every  side;  and  we  went  about  re-  ] 
peating    to   each  other    those  wise ; 
saws  about  buying  in  the  cheapest  \ 
and  selling  in   the  dearest  market,  i 
and  having    whatever  we    wanted,  ' 
and  doing  whatever  we  liked  with  ' 
our  own.    We  are,  there  is  no  de- 
nying it,  a  nation  of  shopkeepers ;  : 
and    the    spirit    of    trade    can    be 
tracked    through    every  relation    of 
our  liv?s.     It  is  commerce  gives  the 
tone  to  all  our  dealings ;    and  we 
have  carried  its  enactments  into  the 
most  sacred  of  all  our  institutions, 
and  imparted  '^a  limited  liability" 
even  to  marriage. 

Oheapness  became  the  desidera- 
tum of  our  age.  We  insisted  on 
cheap  gloves  and  shoes  and  wine 
and  ribbons,  and  why  not  cheap 
divorces?  Philosophers  tell  us  that 
the  alternate  action  of  the  seasons 
is  one  of  the  purest  and  most  endur- 
ing of  all  sources  of  enjoyment ; 
that  perpetual  summer  or  spring 
would  weary  and  depress ;  but  in 
the  ever-changing  aspect  of  nature, 
and  in  the  stimulation  which  diver- 
sity excites,  we  find  an  unfailing 
gratification.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
pleasant  to  be  married,  it  may  also 
be  agreeable  to  be  unmarried.  It 
takes  some  time,  however,  before 
society  accommodates  itself  to  these 
new  notions.  The  newly  divorced, 
be  it  man  or  woman,  comes  into 
the  world  like  a  patient  after  the 
smallpox  —  you  are  not  quite  cer- 
tain whether  the  period  of  conta- 
gion is  past,  or  if  it  be  perfectly 
safe  to  go  up  and  talk  to  him.  In 
fact,  you  delay  doing  so  till  some 
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strong-miDded  friend  or  other  goes 
boldlj  forward  and  shakes  the  con- 
valescent by  the  hand.  Even  still 
there  will  be  timid  people  who 
know  perhaps  that  their  delicacy  of 
constitntion  renders  them  pecaliarly 
sensitive,  and  who  will  keep  aloof 
after  all.  Of  coarse,  these  and  simi- 
lar prejndioes  will  give  way  to  time. 
We  have  our  Probate  Court;  and 
the  phrase  co-retpondent  is  now  fami- 
liar as  a  household  word. 

Now,  however  tempting  the  theme, 
I  am  not  going  to  inquire  whether 
we  have  done  wisely  or  the  reverse 
by  this  piece  of  legislation;  whe- 
ther, by  instilling  certain  precepts 
of  self-control,  a  larger  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation, and  a  more  concilia- 
tory disposition  generally,  we  might 
have  removed  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties without  the  heroic  remedy  of 
the  decree  nisi;  whether,  in  fact, 
it  might  not  have  been  better  to 
teach  people  to  swim,  or  even  float, 
rather  than  make  this  great  issue  of 
cheap  life-belts.  I  am  so  practical 
that  I  rather  address  myself  to  pro- 
fit by  what  is,  than  endeavour  by 
any  change  to  make  it  better.  We 
live  in  a  statistical  age.  We  are 
eternally  inquiriog  who  it  is  wants 
this,  who  consumes  that,  who  goes 
to  such  a  place,  who  is  liable  to  this 
or  that  malady.  Classification  is  a 
passion  with  us ;  and  we  have  bulky 
volumes  to  teach  us  what  sorts  of 
people  have  chest  affections,  what 
are  most  prone  to  stomachic  dis- 
eases, who  have  op'lhalmia,  and  who 
the  gout  We  are  also  instructed 
as  to  the  kind  of  persons  most  dis- 
posed to  insanity,  and  we  have  a 
copious  list  of  occupations  given  us 
which  more  or  less  incline  those 
who  profess  them  to  derangement. 
Even  the  Civil-Service  Examiners 
have  contributed  their  share  to  this 
mass  of  entertaining  knowledge,  and 
shown  from  what  parts  of  the  king- 
dom bad  spellers  habitually  come, 
whal  counties  are  celebrated  for 
cacography,  and  in  what  districts 
etymology  is  an  unknown  thing. 
"Would  it  not.  then,  be  a  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  statistic 
that  would  give  us  a  tabular  view 


of  divorce,  showing  in  wbat  classes 
frailty  chiefly  prevailed,  with  the 
relative  sexes,  and  also  a  glimpse 
at  the  ages?  Imagine  what  a  light 
the  statement  would  throw  on  the 
morality  of  classes,  and  what  an  im- 
oalculaole  benefit  to  parents  in  the 
choice  of  a  career  for  th^r  children  I 
For  iqstance^  no  sensible  father 
would  select  a  life  of  out-door  ex- 
posure for  a  weak-chested  son,  or 
make  a  sailor  of  one  with  an  incur- 
able sea-sickness.  In  the  same  way 
would  he  be  guided  by  the  character 
of  his  children  as  to  the  perils  cer- 
tain careers  would  expose  them  to. 

A  passing  glance  at  the  lists  of 
divorce  shows  us  that  no  "promo- 
vent^^ — it  is  a  delicate  title,  and  I 
like  it — ^no  promovent  figures  oft- 
ener  than  a  civil  engineer.  Now, 
how  instructive  to  inquire  why  I 

What  is  there  in  embankments 
and  earthworks  and  cnlverts  that 
should  dispose  the  wife  of  him  who 
makes  them  to  infidelity  %  Why 
should  a  tunnel  only  lead  to  domes- 
tic treachery?  why  must  a  cutting 
sever  the  heart  that  designs  it?  I 
do  not  know ;  I  cannot  even  gness. 
My  ingenuity  stands  stockstiil  at 
the  question,  and  I  can  only  re-echo 
Whv? 

Next  amongst  the  "predisposed" 
come  schoolmasters,  plasterers,  &o. 
What  unseen  thread  runs  through 
the  woof  of  these  natures,  apparent- 
ly so  little  alike?  It  is  the  boast 
of  modem  science  to  settle  much 
that  once  was  puzzling,  and  recon- 
cile to  a  system  what  formerly  ap- 
peared discordant.  How  I  wish 
some  great  Babbage-like  intellect 
would  bestir  itself  in  this  inquiry.   . 

Surely  ethical  questions  are  as 
well  worthy  of  investigation  as 
purely  physical  or  mechanical  ones^ 
and  yet  we  ignore  them  most  igno- 
miniously.  We  think  no  expense 
too  great  to  test  an  Armstrong  or  a 
Whitworth  gun;  we  spend  thou- 
sands to  ascertain  how  far  it  will 
carry,  what  destructive  force  it  pos- 
sesses, and  how  long  it  will  resist 
explosion ; — why  not  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  this  nature  on  "conju- 
gals;'^   why   not   ascertain,    if  we 
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ean^  wbat  is  the  weak  point  in  mnr  ''welding"  a  fiUlare;  or,  last  of  all, 

trimonj,  and  why  are  explosions  ao  however  woonding  to  our  national 

frequent ?    Is  the  ''cast*'  system  a  vanity,  do  ^'they  nnderstand  these 

bad  one,  and   must  we   pronoonce  tilings  better  in  Franoe'' ! 


ON  OUHBma  BOYS. 


With  the  common  fate .  of  all 
things  human,  it  is  said  that  every 
career  and  walk  in  life  has  some  one 
peculiar  disparagement — something 
that,  attaching  to  the  duties  of  the 
station  as  a  sort  of  special  griev- 
ance, serves  to  show  that  none  of 
OS,  no  matter  how  favoured,  are  to 
imagine  there  can  be  any  loc  ex- 
empted from  its  share  of  troubles. 
Ask  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  par- 
son, the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  or  the 
actor,  and  each  will  give  you  a 
fiiendly  warning  to  adopt  any  other 
career  than  his  own. 

In  most  cases  the  quid  ama- 
rum^  the  one  bitter  drop,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  career  itself,  some- 
thing that  belongs  to  that  one  craft 
or  calling;  just  as  the  white-lead 
colic,  for  instance,  is  the  fatal  mal- 
ady of  painters.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  rare  cases  in  which  the 
detracting  element  attaches  itself  to 
the  followers  and  not  to  the  profes- 
sion, as  though  it  would  seem  there 
was  a  something  in  the  daily  work- 
ing of  that  peculiar  craft  which 
warped  the  minds  and  coerced  the 
natures  of  men  to  be  different  from 
what  temperament  and  character 
should  have  made  of  them. 

The  two  classes  which  most  pro- 
minently exhibit  what  I  mean  are 
somewhat  socially  separated,  but 
they  have  a  number  of  small  analo- 
gies in  common.  They  are  Swbspb 
and  StatesmskI  It  would  be 
tempting — but  I  resist  the  tempta- 
tion— ^to  show  how  many  points  of 
resen^blance  unite  them — ^how  each 
works  in  the  dark,  in  a  small,  nar- 
row, confined  sphere,  without  view 
or  outlet;  how  the  tendency  of 
each  is  to  scratch  his  way  upwards 
and  gain  the  top,  caring  wonderfully 
little  how  black  and  dirty  the  pro- 
cess has  made  him.  One  might 
even  go   further,    and   mark   how, 


when  indolence  or  weariness  sug- 
gested sloth,  the  stimulus  of  a  little 
fire  underneath,  whether  a  few 
lighted  straws  or  a  Birmingham 
mass-meeting,  was  sure  to  quicken 
progress  and  excite  activity. 

Again,  I  make  this  statement  on 
the  faith  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who 
pronounced  it  before  their  Lord- 
ships in  the  Unper  Honse:— *^It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  buy -and  sell 
them.  There  is  a  regular  traffic  in 
them;  and  through  the  agency  of 
certain  women,  not  the  models  of 
their  sex,  you  can  get  any  quantity 
of  them  yon  want*'  Last  of  all,  on 
the  same  high  authority,  we  are 
told  of  their  perfect  inutility,  *^  since 
there  is  notliing  that  they  do  could 
not  be  better  done  by  a  machine.** 

I  resist,  as  I  say,  ail  temptations 
of  this  kind,  and  simply  address 
m  J  self  to  the  one  point  of  similarity 
between  them  which  illustrates  the 
theory  with  which  I  have  started — 
and  now  to  state  this  as  formally  as  I 
am  able.  Let  me  declare  that  in  all 
the  varied  employments  of  life  I 
have  never  met  with  men  who  have 
the  same  dread  of  their  possible 
successors  ft  sweeps  and  statesmen. 
The  whole  aim  and  object  of  each 
is  directed,  first  of  all,  to  give  those 
who  do  their  work  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, well  knowing  that  the  time  will 
come  when  these  small  creatures 
will  find  the  space  too  confined  for 
them,  and  set  up  for  themselves. 

A  volume  might  be  written  on 
the  subtle  artifices  adopted  to  keep 
them  "  little" — the  browbeatings, 
the  insults,  the  crushing  cruelties, 
the  spare  diet  intermixed  with  oc- 
casional stimulants,  the  irregular 
hours,  and  the  heat  and  confine- 
ment of  the  sphere  they  work  in. 
Still  nature  is  stronger  than  all 
these  crafty  contrivances.  The 
little  sweep  will  grow  iiito  the  big 
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sweep,  and  the  small  trnder-seo.  will  In  his  head.  Their  great  amelting- 
Bcratoh  his  way  up  to  the  Cabinet  houses  and  steam-power  factories 
I  will  not  impose  on  my  reader  the  require  big  chimneys;  and  being  an 
burden  of  carrving  along  with  him  overbearing  set  of  self-made  vulgar 
this  double  load.  I  will  address  fellows,  they  say  they  ou?ht  to  be 
mjself  simply  to  one  of  these  ca-  a  law  to  all  England.  Yuii  don^t 
reers — the  statesman's.  It  is  a  want  to  make  cotton-twist,  or  broai- 
strange  but  a  most  unquestionable  gauge  iron ;  so  much  the  worse  for 
fact,  that  no  other  class  of  men  are  you.  It  is  the  grandest  object  of 
so  ill-disposed  to  those  who  are  the  humanity.  Providence  created  men 
most  likely  to  succeed  them — not  to  manufacture  printed  cottons  and 
of  an  Opposition,  for  that  would  be  cheap  penknives.  We  of  Mancbes- 
natural  enough,  but  of  their  own  ter  nnclerstand  what  our  American 
party,  of  their  own  colour,  of  their  friends  call  manifest  destiny;  we 
own  rearing.  Let  us  be  just;  when  know  and  feel  ours  will  be  —  to 
a  man  has  long  enjoyed  place,  pow-  rule  England.  Once  let  ns  only 
er,  and  pre-eminence,  di8i)ensed  introduce  big  chimneys,  and  you'll 
honours  and  pensions  and  patron-  see  if  you  won't  take  to  spinning- 
age,  it  is  not  a  small  trial  to  discover  jennies  and  mules  and  treddles; 
that  one  of  those  little  creatures  he  and  there's  that  climbing  boy  Glad- 
has  made — whose  first  scraper  and  stone  declares  he'll  not  leave  the 
brush  he  himself  paid  for— a  can't  business,  but  go  up,  no  matter  how 
get  rid  of  the  sweep  out  of  my  head  dirty  ttie  flue,  the  day  we  want 
—will   turn    insolently  on  him  and  him. 

declare  that  he  will  no  longer  re-  Some  shrewd  folk,  who  see  far- 
main  a  subordinate,  but  go  and  set  ther  into  the  millstone  than  their 
up  for  himself.  This  is  excessively  neighbours,  have  hinted  that  this 
hard,  and  might  try  the  temper  of  a  same  boy  is  of  a  crotchety,  intrigu- 
man  even  without  a  fit  of  the  gout  Ing  type,  full  of  his  own  ingenuity, 
It  is  exactly  what  has  just  hap-  and  enamoured  of  his  own  subtlety; 
pened ;  an  apprentice,  called  Glad-  so  that  make  the  chimney  how 
stone,  having  made  a  sort  of  great  you  will,  he'll  not  go  up  it, 
connection  in  Manchester  and  Bir-  but  scratch  out  another  flue  for 
mingham,  a  district  abounding  in  himself,  and  come  out,  heaven 
tall  chimneys,  has  given  warning  knows  where  or  how.  Indeed,  they 
to  his  master  Pam  that  he  will  not  tell  that  on  one  occasion  of  an 
sweep  any  lonj^r.  He  is  a  bold,  alarm  of  fire  in  the  house — caused 
aspiring  sort  of  lad,  and  he  is  not  by  a  pantry-boy  called  Russell  burn- 
satisfied  with  saying^as  many  ing  some  waste- paper  instead  of 
others  have  done — that  he  is  getting  going  up  the  chimuey  as  he  was 
too  broad-shouldered  for  his  work;  ordered — this  same  Will  began  to 
but  he  declares  that  the  chimneys  tor  tell  how  the  Greeks  had  no  chim- 
the  future  must  be  all  made  bigger  neys,  and  a  mass  ot  antiquarian 
and  the  flues  wider,  just  because  rubbish  of  the  same  kind,  so  that 
be  likes  climbing,  and  doesn't  his  master,  los'ng  patience,  exclaim- 
mean  to  abandon  it  There  is  no  ed,  ^'  Of  all  plagues  in  the  world  he 
doubt  of  it  Manchester  and  Stock-  knew  of  none  to  compare  with  these 
portand  Birmiogham  have  put  this  ^climbing  boys  I'" 


LiN<nn8TS. 

There  are  two  classes  of   people  ner  of  games,  and    the   men   who 

not  a  little  thought  of,   and    even  speak    several    languages.    I   begin 

caressed,  in  society,  and  for  whom  with   the    latter,  and    dechre   that, 

I  have  ever  felt,  a  very  humble  esti-  after  a  somewhat  varied  experience 

mate — the  men  who  play  all  man-  of  life,  I  never  met  a  linguist  that 
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was  nboye  a  third-rate  man ;  and  I 
go  farther,  and  aver  that  I  never 
chanced  opon  a  really  able  man  who 
had  the  talent  for  langoages. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  sounds 
fiomethiog  little  short  of  a  heresy 
to  make  this  declaration.  It  is 
enongh  to  make  the  blood  of  Civil- 
Service  Commissioners  run  cold  to 
hear  it.  It  sounds  illiberal — and, 
worse,  it  seems  illogical.  Why 
should  any  intellectual  develop- 
ment imply  deficiency  ?  Why 
should  an  acquirement  argne  a 
defect  ?  I  answer,  I  don't  know- 
any  more  than  I  know  why  san- 
guineous people  are  hot-tempered, 
and  lenco-phlegmatio  ones  are  more 
brooding  in  their  wrath.  If — for 
I  do  not  ask  to  be  anything  higher 
than  empyrical — if  I  find  that  par- 
simonious people  have  generally  thin 
noses,  and  that  the  snub  is  associated 
with  the  spendthrift,  I  never  trouble 
myself  with  the  demonstration,  but 
I  hug  the  fact,  and  endeavour  to  ap- 
ply it. 

Id  the  same  spirit,  if  I  hear  a 
man  in  a  salon  change  from  French 
to  German,  and  thence  diverge  into 
Italian  and  Spanish,  with  possibly 
a  brief  excursion  into  something 
Scandinavian,  or  Sclav — ^at  home  in 
each  and  all — I  would  no  more  think 
of  associating  him  in  my  mind  with 
anything  responsible  in  station  or 
commanding  in  intellect,  than  I 
should  think  of  connecting  the  ser- 
vant that  announced  me  with  the 
last  brilhant  paper  in  the  '  Quar- 
terly.' 

Ko  man  with  a  strongly-marked 
identity — and  no  really  able  man 
ever  existed  without  such  —  can 
subordinate  that  identity  so  far  as 
to  put  on  the  foreigner;  and  with- 
out this  he  never  can  attain  that 
mastery  of  a  foreign  language  that 
makes  the  linguist  To  be  able  to 
repeat  conventionalities  —  bringing 
them  in  at  the  telling  moment,  ad- 
justing phrases  to  emergencies,  as 
a  joiner  adapts  the  pieces  of  wood 
to  bis  carpentry — ^may  be,  and  is,  a 
very  neat  and  a  very  dexterous  per- 
formance, but  it  is  scarcely  the  exer- 
cise to  which  a  large  capaoii!y  will 


address  itself.  Imitation  must  be, 
in  one  sense  or  other,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  linguist---inntation  of 
expression,  of  style,  of  accent,  of 
cadence,  of  tone.  The  linguist 
must  not  merely  master  grammar, 
but  he  must  manage  gutturaU. 
The  mimicry  must  go  farther:  in 
simulating  expression  it  must  affect 
the  sentiment.  You  are  not  merely 
borrowing  the  clothes,  but  you  are 
pretending  to  put  on  the  feelings, 
the  thoughts,  the  prejudices  of  the 
wearer.  Now,  what  man  with  a 
strong  nature  can  merge  himself  so 
entirely  in  his  fictitious  being  as  not 
to  burst  the  seams  and  tear  the  lining 
of  a  garment  that  only  impedes  the 
free  action  of  his  limbs,  and  actu- 
ally threatens  the  very  extinction  of 
his  respiration  ? 

It  is  not  merely  by  their  greater 
adaptiveness  that  women  are  better 
linguists  than  men ;  it  is  by  their 
more  delicate  organisation,  their 
more  subdued  identity,  and  their 
less  obstreperous  temperaments, 
jvyhich   are  consequently  less  egotis- 

Itioal,  less  redolent  of  the  one  indi- 
vidual self.  And  what  is  it  that 
makes  the  men  of  mark  or  note, 
the  cognate  signs  of  human  algebra, 
but  these  same  characteristics;  not 
always  good,  not  always  pleasant, 
not  always  genial,  but  always  as- 
sociated with  something  that  de- 
clares pre-eminence,  and  pronounces 
their  owner  to  be  a  "  representative 
man"? 

When  Lord  Ward  replied  to 
Prince  Schwartzenberg's  flippant 
remark  on  the  bad  French  of  Eng- 
lish diplomatists  by  the  apology, 
*'  that  we  had  not  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  having  our  capital  cities  so 
often  occupied  by  French  troops  as 
some  of  our  neighbours,'^  he  utiered 
not  merely  a  smart  epigram  but  a 
great  philosophical  truth.  It  was 
not  alone  that  we  had  not  possessed 
the  opportunity  to  pick  up  an  ac- 
cent, bat  that  we  had  not  subor- 
dinated our  minds  and  habits  to 
French  modes  and  ways  of  thought, 
and  that  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
French  people  had  not  been  beaten 
into  OS  by  the  roll  of  a  French  drum 
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One  may  bay  an  aooomplisbment 
too  dearly.  It  is  possible  to  pay 
too  muoU  even  for  a  Parisian  pro- 
Donciation  I  Not  only  have  I  never 
foand  a  lingnist  a  man  of  eminenodi 
but  I  have  never  seen  a  lingnist 
who  talked  well.  Fluent  they  are. 
of  course.  Like  the  SteokDadel 
gun  of  the  Prussians,  they  can  fire 
without  cessation,  but,  like  the 
same  weapon,  they  are  compara- 
tively aimless.  It  is  a  feu  raulanty 
with  plenty  of  noise  aod  some 
smoke,  but  very  ^^  few  casualties  " 
annoonoe  the  success.  The  greatest 
linguist  of  modern  Europe,  Mezzo- 
fan  ti,  was  a  most  inferior  man.  Of 
the  countries  whose  dialect  he  spoke 
to  perfection,  he  knew  nothing.  An 
old  dictionary  would  have  been  to 
the  full  as  companionable.  I  find  it 
very  hard  not  to  be  personal  just 
now,  and  give  a  list-^it  would  be  a 
long  one — of  all  the  tiresc»me  people 
I  know,  who  talk  four,  five,  some 
of  tbem  six  modern  languages  per- 
fectly. It  is  only  with  an  efibrt  I 
abstain  from  mentioning  the  names 
of  some  well-known  men  who  are 
the  charming  people  at  Rome  and 
Vienna  every  winter,  and  each  sum- 
mer are  the  delight  of  Ems,  of  Berlin, 
and  of  I^hl.  What  tyrants  these 
fellows  are,  too,  over  the  men  who 
have  not  got  their  gift  of  tongues  1 
how  they  out-talk  them  and  over- 
bear them  I  with  what  an  insolent 
confidence  they  fall  back  upon  tha 
petty  superiority  of  their  fluency, 
and  lord  it  over  those  who  are  im- 
measurably their  masters  1  Just  as 
Blond  in  might  run  along  the  rigging 
of  a  three-decker,  and  pretend  that 
his  agility  entitled  him  to  command  a 
squadron  I 

Nothing,  besides,  is  more  impoa- 
ing  than  the  mock  eloquence  of 
good  French.  The  language  in  it- 
self is  so  adaptive,  it  is  so  felicitoas, 
it  abounds  in  such  innumerable 
pleasant  little  analogies,  such  nice 
conceits  and  suggestive  drolleries, 
that  he  who  acquires  these  has  at 
will  a  whole  armoury  of  attack  and 
defence.  It  actually  requires  years 
of  habit  to  accostum  us  to  a  display 
that  we  come   at  last  to  discover 


implies  no  brilliancy  whatever  in  him 
who  exhibits,  though  it  argues  im- 
mense resources  in  the  treasury  from 
which  he  derives  this  wealth.  ' 

I  have  known  scores  of  delightful 
talkers— Frenchmen  —  who  had  no 
other  charm  than  what  their. lan- 
guage lent  them.  They  were  neither 
profound,  nor  onltivated^  nor  witty 
— ^some  were  not  even  shrewd  or 
acute ;  but  all  were  pleasant — ^plea- 
sant  in  the  use  of  a  conversational 
medium,  of  which  the  world  has 
not  the  equal — a  language  that  has 
its  set  form  of  expression  for  every 
social  eventuality,  and  that  hits  to 
a  nicety  every  contingency  of  the 
^  salon  ]*^  for  it  is  no  more  the 
language  of  natural  people  than  the 
essence  of  the  perfumer's  shop  is 
the  odour  of  a  field  flower.  It  is 
pre-eminently  the  medium  of  peo- 
ple who  talk  with  tall  gla'^ses  before 
them,  and  an  incense  of  trufi^es 
around  them,  and  well-dressed  wo- 
men— clever  and  witty,  and  not 
over-scrupulous  in  their  opinions — 
for  their  company.  Then,  French 
is  unapproachable ;  English  would 
be  totally  unsuited  to  the  occasion, 
and  German  even  more  so.  There 
is  a  flavour  of  sauer  kraut  about  that 
unhappy  tongue  that  would  vulgarise 
a  Queen  if  she  talked  it. 

To  attain^  therefore,  the  turns 
and  tricks  of  this  language — ^for  it 
is  a  Obinese  puzzle  in  its  involve- 
ments— what  a  life  must  a  man 
have  led  I  What  ^^  terms  "  he  must 
have  **  put  in  "  at  caf^i  and  restau- 
rants I  What  seasons  at  small 
theatres — tripots  and  worse  1  What 
nights  at  bals-masqudi,  Chateaux  dee 
FleurSi  and  Oadrans  rouges  et  blensl 
What  Qoubtful  company  he  must 
have  often  kept!  What  company 
a  little  more  than  doubtful  occa- 
sionally I  What  iniquities  of  French 
romance  must  he  have  read,  with 
all  the  cardinal  virtues  arrayed  as 
the  evil  destinies  of  humanity,  and 
every  wickedness  paraded  as  that 
natural  expansion  of  the  heart 
which  alone  raises  man  above  the 
condition  of  the  brute!  I  ask,  if 
proficiency  must  imply  profiigacy, 
would  you  not  rather  find  a  man 
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break  down  Sn  bis  Terbs  tban  bis 
virtue?  WonM  yon  not  prefer  a 
Jittle  inaccaraoT  in  bis  dedensions 
to  a  total  forgetfulneas  of  tbe  deca- 
logae?  And,  lastly  of  all,  what 
man  of  real  eninence  coald  bave 
masqneraded — for  it  la  masqnerad- 
ing— for  years  in  tbis  motley,  and 
oome  ont,  after  all,  with  even  a 
rag  of  bis  identity  ? 

Many  people  would  scrapie  to 
play  at  cards  with  a  stranger  whose 
mode  of  dealing  and  general  mani- 
pulation of  tbe  pack  bespoke  datlj 
familiarity  with  the  play -table. 
They  would  infer  that  be  was  a  re- 
gular and  professional  gambler.  In 
tbe  very  same  way,  and  for  the 
selfsame  reason,  would  I  carefully 
avoid  any  close  intimacy  with  the 
Englishman  of  fluent  French,  well 
knowing  he  could  not  have  gradu- 
ated in  that  perfection  save  at  a 
certain  price.  But  it  is  not  at  tbe 
moral  aspect  of  tbe  question  I  de- 
sire particularly  to  look.  I  assert 
—and  I  repeat  my  assertion — that 
these  talkeni  of  many  tongues  are 
poor  oreatnres.  There  is  no  initia- 
tive in  .  them — ^they  suggest  no- 
thing— ^they  are  venders  of  second- 
hand wares,  and  are  not  always 
even  good  selectors  of  what  they 
sell.  It  is  only  in  narrative  that 
they  are  at  all  endurable.  They  can 
raeonter,  certainly ;  and  so  long  as 
they  go  from  salon  to  salon  repeat- 
ing in  set  phrase  some  little  misad- 
venture or  accident  of  the  day,  tbey 
are  amusing ;  but  this  is  not  conver- 
sation, and  they  do  not  converse^ 

*' Every  time  a  man  acquires  a 
new  language,  is  be  a  new  man?*' 
is  supposed  to  bave  been  a  saying 
of  Charles  V. — a  sentiment,  that^  5 
he  uttered  it,  means  more  of  sar- 
casm than  of  praise;  for  it  is  the 
very  putting  off  a  man's  identitv 
that  establishes  his  weakness.  All 
Teal    force    of    character    excludes 


dualism.  Every  eminent,  every  able 
man  has  a  certain  integrity  in  his 
nature  that  rejects  tbis  plasticity. 

It  is  a  very  common  babit^  parti- 
cularly with  newspaper  writers,  to 
ascribe  skill  in  languages,  and  occa- 
sionally in  games,  to  distinguished 
people.  It  was  but  tbe  other  day 
we  were  told  that  Ghiribaldi  spoke 
ten  languages  fluently.  Now  Gari- 
baldi is  not  really  master  of  two. 
He  speaks  French  tolerably;  and 
bis  native  language  is  not  Italian, 
but  a  patois-Genoese.  Oavour  was 
called  a  linguist  with  almost  as 
little  truth;  but  people  repeat  the 
story,  just  as  they  repeat  that  Na- 
poleon I.  was  a  great  chess-player. 
If  bis  statecraft  and  bis  stratepry 
bad  been  on  a  par  with  bis  chess, 
we  should  never  have  heard  of  Til- 
sit or  Wagraro. 

Lord  Castlereagb,  tbe  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  George  Canning, 
each  of  whom  administered  our  fo- 
reign policy  with  no  small  share  of 
success,  were  not  linguists;  and  as 
to  Charles  Fox,  he  has  left  a  French 
sentence  on  record  that  will  last 
even  as  long  as  his  own  great  name. 
I  do  not  want  to  decry  the  study  of 
languages;  I  simply  desire  to  affirm 
that  linguists — and  through  all  I 
have  said  I  mean  colloquial  linguists 
— are  for  the  most  part  poor  crea- 
tures, not  otherwise  distinguished 
tban  by  the  gift  of  tongues ;  and  I 
want  to  protest  against  the  undue 
pre-eminence  accorded  to  the  posses- 
sors of  a  small  accomplishment,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  the  world, 
eapeciallv  the  world  of  society, 
awards  homage  to  an  acquirement 
in  which  a  boarding-school  miss  can 
surpass  Lord  Brougham.  I  mean 
to  say  a  word  or  two  about  those 
who  have  skill  in  games ;  but  as 
tbey  are  of  a  higher  order  of  intel- 
ligence, I'll  wait  till  I  have  got  *^  fresh 
wind"  ere  I  treat  of  them. 


TBS  OLD  OONJUBOBS  AVD  THE  HXW. 


Ajb  there  are  few  better  tests  of  be  injurious  to  him,  so  there  is  no 
the  general  health  of  an  individual  surer  evidence  of  the  delicate  con- 
than  in  tbe  things  he  imagines  to    dition  of  a  State  than  in  tiie  char- 
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acter  of  those  who  are  assumed  to 
be  dangerous  to  it.  Now,  after  all 
tliat  has  been  said  of  Rome  and 
tlie  ^orraptioDs  of  Roman  govern- 
ment, I  do  not  know  anything  so 
decidedly  damnatory  as  the  fact,  to 
which  allasion  was  lately  made  in 
Parliament,  that  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment had  ordered  Mr.  Home,  the 
spiritualist,  to  qait  the  city  and  the 
States  of  his  Holiness,  and  not  to 
return  to  them. 

In  what  condition,  I  would  ask, 
must  a  country  be  when  such  a  man 
is  regarded  as  dangerous?  and  in 
what  aspect  of  his  character  does 
the  danger  consist  ? 

Do  we  want  ghosts  or  spirits  to 
reveal  to  us  any  more  of  the  iniqui- 
ties of  that  State  than  we  already 
know  ?  Is  tliere  a  detail  of  its  cor- 
rupt administration  that  the  press 
of  Europe  has  not  sowed  broadcast 
over  the  world?  What  could  Mr. 
Home  and  all  his/  spirits  tell  ns  of 
peculation,  theft,  subordination,  big- 
otry, and  oppression,  that  the  least 
observant  traveller  has  not  brought 
home  with  him  ? 

And  then,  as  to  the  man  himself, 
how  puerile  it  is  to  give  him  this 
importance!  The  solitary  bit  of 
cleverness  about  bim  is  his  state- 
ment that  he  has  no  control  what- 
ever over  the  spirits  that  attend  hinu 
Asking  him  not  to  summon  them, 
is  pretty  like  asking  Mr.  Windham 
not  to  send  for  his  creditors.  They 
come  pretty  much  as  they  like,  and 
probably  their  visits  are  about  equal- 
ly profitable. 

In  this  respect  Home  belongs  to 
a  very  low  order  of  his  art.  When 
Bosco  promises  to  make  a  bouquet 
oat  of,  a  mouse-trap,  or  Houdin  en- 
gages to  concoct  a  batter-pudding 
in  your  hat,  each  keeps  his  word. 
There  is  no  subterfuge  about  the 
temper  the  spirits  may  happen  to 
be  in,  or  of  their  willingness  or  un- 
willingness to  present  themselves. 
The  thing  is  done,  and  we  see  it— or 
we  think  we  see  it,  which  comes 
much  to  the  same. 

With  this  provision  of  escape  he 
secured  himself  against  all  lailure. 
Should,   for   instance,  the  audience 


prove  to  be  of  a  more  discriminat- 
ing and  observant  character  than 
be  liked  or  anticipated,  and  the  ex-  ^ 
hibition  in  consequence  be  rendered 
critical,  all  be  bad  to  do  was,  to  aver 
that  the  spirits  would  not  come; 
it  was  no  breakdown  on  hiB  part. 
Homer  was  sulky,  or  Dance  was 
hipped,  or  Lord  Bacon  was  indis-  * 
posed  to  meet  company,  and  there 
was  the  end  of  it.  You  were  in- 
vited to  meet  celebrities,  but  it  was 
theirs  to  say  if  they  would  present 
themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  pro- 
per element  of  credulity  offered— 
when  the  stance  was  composed  of 
the  select  few,  emotional,  sensitive, 
and  hysterical  as  they  ought  to  be- 
when  the  nervous  lady  sat  beside 
the  timid  gentleman,  and  neuralgia 
confronted  confirmed  dyspepsia — 
the  artist  could  afford  to  be  daring, 
and  might  venture  on  flights  that  as- 
tounded even  himself.  What  limit 
is  there,  besides,  to  contagional  sym- 
pathy? Look  at  the  crowded 
theatre,  with  its  many -minded  spec- 
tators, and  see  how  one  impulse, 
communicated  occasionally  by  a 
hireling,  will  set  the  whole  mass  in 
a  ferment  of  enthusiastic  delight. 
Mark,  too,  how  the  smile,  that  plays 
like  an  eddy  on  a  lake,  deepens  into 
a  laugh,  and  is  caught  up  by  another 
and  another,  till  the  whole  storm 
breaks  out  in  a  hearty  roar  of  mer- 
riment. These,  if  you  hke,  are 
spirits;  but  the  great  masters  of 
them  are  not  men  Tike  Mr.  Home — 
they  have  ever  been,  and  still  are, 
of  a  very  different  order.  Shake- 
speare and  Moli^re  and  Cervantes 
knew  something  of  the  mode  to 
summon  these  imps,  and  could 
make  them  come  at  their  bidding 
besides.         * 

Was  it — to  come  back  to  what  I 
started  wiih— was  it  in  any  spirit  of 
rivalry  that  the  Papal  Government 
drove  Mr.  Homo  out  of  Rome? 
Was  it  that,  assuming  to  have  a 
monopoly  in  the  wares  he  dealt  in, 
they  would  not  stand  a  contraband 
trade?  If  so,  their  ground  is  at  least 
defensible;  for  what  chance  of  at- 
traction  would    there   be    for    the 
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winking  Virgin  in  competition  with 
him  who  could  ^^  make  a  young  lady 
ascend  to  the  ceiling,  and  come 
slowly  down  like  a  paracbate  I  "— 
a  spiritual  fact  I  have  heard  from 
witnesses  who  really,  so  far  as  char- 
acter went,  might  challenge  any  in- 
orednlity. 

If  the  cardinals  were  jealous  of  the 
conjuror,  the  thing  is  intelligible 
enough,  and  one  must  feel  a  certain 
degree  of  sympathy  with  the  old- 
established  firm  Uiat  had  spent 
such  enormous  sums,  and  made 
such  stuptrndons  preparations,  when 
a  pretender  like  this  could  come 
into  competition  with  them,  with- 
out any  other  properties  thian  could 
be  carried  conveniently  about  him. 

Bnt  let  us  be  practical.  The 
Pope's  Government  demanded  of 
Hr.  Home  that  he  should  have  no 
dealings  with  the  Evil  One  during 
his  stay  at  Borne.  Now,  I  ask, 
what  should  we  say  of  the  efficacy 
of  our  police  system  if  we  were 
to  hear  that  the  Chief  Inspector 
at  Scotland  Yard  lived  in  nightly 
terror  of  the  pickpockets  who 
frequented  that  quarter,  and  came 
to  Parliament  with  a  petition  to 
accord  him  some  greater  secu- 
rity against  their  depredations? 
'Would  not  the  natural  reply  be  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment  that 
be  who  could  summon  to  his  aid 
every  alphabetical  blue-coat  that 
ever  handled  a  truncheon,  should 
deem  an  increased  security  neces- 
sary to  his  peace?  And  so,  would 
I  ask,  of  what  avail  these  crowd  of 
cardinals — these  regiments  of  mon- 
signori — these  battalions  of  bishops, 
arch  and  simple?— of  what  use  all 
the  incense  and  these  chanted  litan- 
ies— ^and  these  eternal  processions — 
and  tbese  saintly  shin-bones  borne 
ia  costly  array — if  one  poor  mortal, 
supposed  to  live  on  visiting  terms 
with  the  Evil  One,  can  strike  such 
terror  into  the  whole  army  led  on  by 
Infallibility  ? 

If  I  bad  been  possessed  of  any 
peculiar  dread  of  coming  unexpect- 
edly on  the  Devil — as  the  old  ladies 
of  Kew  York  used  to  feel  long  ago 
about   suddenly   meeting    with   £e 


British  army — I  should'  certainly 
have  comforted  myself  by  the 
thought  that  I  could  always  go  and 
sit  down  on  the  steps  of  the  Vatican* 
It  would  immediately  have  occurred 
to  me,  that  as  Ilolyrood  offers  its 
sanctuary  against  the  sheriff,  the 
Quirinal  would  be  the  sure  retreat 
against  Old  Nick;  and  I  have  even 
pictured  to  myself  the  rage  of  his 
disappointed  malice  as  he  saw  me 
sheltering  safely  beneath  a  protec- 
tion he  dared  not  invade.  And  now 
I  am  told  to  relinquish  all  the  bless- 
ed enjoyment  of  this  immunity; 
that  the  Pope  and  the  cardi- 
nals and  Antonelli  himself  are  not 
a  whit  better  off  than  the  rest 
of  us;  that  if  Mr.  Home  gets 
into  Rome,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent his  having  the  Devil  at  bis 
tea-parties.  What  an  ignoble  confes- 
sion is  this  1  AVho  will  step  forward 
any  longer  and  contend  that  this 
costly  system  is  to  be  maintained, 
and  all  these  saintly  intercessors  to 
be  kept  on  the  most  expensive  of 
all  pension-list^  if  a  poor  crea- 
ture like  Home  can  overthrow  it 
all? 

Can  any  one  conceiye  such  a 
spectacle  as  these  gorgeous  men  of 
scarlet  and  purple  cringing  before 
this  poor  pretender,  and  openly 
avowing  before  Europe  that  there 
is  no  peace  for  them  tilft  he  consents 
to  cross  the  Tiber  ? 

Why — ^I  speak,  of  course,  in  the 
ignorance  of  a  laic  —  but,  I  ask, 
why  not  fumigate  him  and  cleanse 
him?  When  I  saw  him  last,  the 
process  would  n)t  have  been  so 
supererogatory.  Why  not  exorcise 
and.  defy  biin?  Why  not  say,  Oome, 
and  bring  your  friend,  if  you  dare; 
you  shall  see  how  we  will  treat  you. 
Only  try  it.  It  is  what  we  have 
been  asking  for  nigh  two  thousand 
years.  Let  the  great  culprit  step 
forward  and  plead  to  his  indict- 
ment. 

I  can  fancy  the  Pope  saving  this 
— I  can  picture  to  myself  the  proud 
attitude  of  the  Pontiff  declaring, 
^^  I  have  had  enough  of  these  small 
devilries.  Like  Louis  Napoleon 
and  Victor   Emmanuel,  I   am  sick 
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of  Mazzini  and  his  petty  followers,  shirk  the   fnterriew,  and    own    be 

Let  as  deal  with  the  chief  of  the  was  afraid  of   him.    It  would  not 

gang  at  once ;  if  we  cannot  convict  surprise  me  to-morrow  to  hear  that 

him,  he  will  be  at  least  open  to  a  Lord  Derbv  dreaded  the  Kadicalfl, 

compromise.*'     This.  I   say,  I    can  and    actually    feared    the    debating 

comprehend;    but   it   is    clear  and  powers    of    "Mr.    Potter    of    the 

clean    beyond   me   that   he   should  Strikes." 


GAHBUire  FOB  THE  lOLLIOK. 


'  Nothing  shows  what  a  practical 
people  we  are  more  than  onr 
establishment  of  insurances  against 
railroad  accidents.  The  spirit  of 
commercial  enterprise,  by  which  a 
man  charters  himself  for  a  railroad 
voyage  with  an  insured  cargo  of  his 
bones,  ligaments,  cartilage,  and  adi- 
pose tissue,  abundantly  proves  that 
we  are  nature's  own  tradera  and 
shopkeepers. 

Any  ordinary  people  less  imbued 
with  Liverpool  and  Manchester  no- 
tions would  have  bestirred  them- 
selves how  to  prevent,  or  at  least 
lessen,  the  number  of  those  casual- 
ties. They  would  have  set  to  work 
to  see  what  provisions  could  be 
adopted  to  give  greater  security  to 
travel.  We,  on  the  contrary,  are 
too  business-like  to  waste  time  on 
this  inquiry.  We  are  convinced 
that,  let  us  build  ships  ever  so 
strong,  there  will  still  be  ship- 
wrecks. So  •we  feel  assured  that  a 
certain  number  of  railway  accidents, 
as  they  are  called,  will  continue  to 
occur  —  be  as  broad  gauge  as  you 
Willi  We  accept  thentuation,  there- 
fore, as  the  French  say,  and  insure; 
that  is  to  say,  we  book  a  bet  of 
very  loug  odds — say,  three  to  a 
thousand — that  we  shall  be  rolled 
up,  cut  in  two,  flattened  into  a 
thin  sheeting,  and  ground  into  an 
impalpable  powder,  between  Croy- 
don and  Brighton.  If  we  arrive 
safe,  the  assurance  office  pockets  a 
few  shillings ;  if  we  win  our  wager, 
our  executor  receives  a  thousand 
pounds. 

It  is  about  the  grimmest  kind  of 
gambling  ever  man  heard  of;  and 
yet  we  see  folk  of  the  most  unques- 
tiooable  propriety  —  dignitaries  of 
the  Church,  judges,  civil   and    un- 


civil servants  of  the  Crown,  and 
scores  of  others,  whom  nothing 
would  tempt  into  the  Cursaal  at 
Ems  or  Baden,  as  coolly  as  possible 
playing  this  terrific  game,  and  back- 
ing themselves  heavily  for  a  dorsal 
paralysis,  a  depressed  fracture  of 
the  cranium,  or  at  least  a  compound 
diidocation  of  the  hip-joint. 

Now^  if  the  Protestant  Church 
entertamed  what  the  Romanists  call 
cases  of  conscience,  I  should  like 
greatly  to  ask.  Is  this  right?  Is  it 
justifiable  to  make  a  contingent 
profit  out  of  your  cerebral  vertebrae 
or  your  popliteal  space  ? 

We  have  long  been  derided  and 
scoffed  at  for  making  connubialism 
marketable,  and  putting  a  price  on  a 
wife's  infidelity,  but  it  strikes  me 
this  is  something  worse;  for  what, 
after  all,  is  a  rib-Hi  false  rib,  too 
—compared  with  the  whole  bony 
skeleton  ? 

"Allah  is  Allah,"  said  the  Turk- 
ish admiral  to  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope, ''but  I  have  got  two  anchors 
astern,"  showing  that,  with  all  his 
fatalism,  he  did  not  despise  what 
are  technically  called  human  means. 
So  the  reverend  Archdeacon,  going 
down  for  his  sea-baths,  might  say, 
"I  am  not  quite  sure  they'll  carry 
me  safely,  but  it  shall  not  be  all 
misfortune—ni  take  out  ^ome  of  it 
in  money.'' 

The  system,  however,  has  its  dif- 
ficulties; for  though  it  is  a  round 
game,  the  stakes  are  apportioned 
with  reference  to  the  rank  and  condi- 
tion of  the  winner — as,  for  instance, 
the  Solicitor-General's  collar-bone 
is  worth  a  shoemaker's  whole  body, 
and  a  Judge's  patella  is  of  more 
value  than  a  dealer  in  marine  stores 
and   his   rising   family.    This   is  a 
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tremeodoiis  pall  against  tiie  oom- 
pany,  who  not  only  give  long,  bat 
aotnallj  incalcnlable  odds;  for 
while  A£r.  Briggs  of  the  seoond 
class  can  be  crampled  np  for  two 
hondred  poonds,  the  Hon.  Sack- 
ville  de  Cressy  in  the  conp^  cannot 
oe  eren  ooncassed  under  a  thousand ; 
while,  if  the  noble  Duke  in  the  ex- 
press carriage  be  only  greatly  alarm* 
ed,  the  cost  may  be  positively  as- 
toanding.  This  I  certainly  call  hard 
—very  hard.  When  you  book  a  bet 
at  Newmarket  you  never  have  to 
consider  the  rank  of  your  opponent, 
save  as  regards  his  solvency.  He 
may  be  a  peer — ^he  is  very  probably 
a  publican — ^it  is  perfeccly  imma- 
terial to  you ;  but  not  so  here. 

We  all  know  how  a  number  of 
what  are  termed  technically  serious 
people  went  to  Exeter  Hall  to  listen 
to  the  music  of  the  ^  Traviata,*  what 
no  possible  temptation  would  have 
induced  thei»  to  hear  within  the 
walls  of  a  theatre.  Now,  may  not 
these  railway  insurances  be  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind?  May  it 
not  be  a  means  by  which  deans 
and  canoDs  and  other  broad-hatted 
dignitaries  may  enjoy  a  little  gamb- 
ling without  ^^ going  in"  for  Blind 
Hooky   or   Bouletce?     Regard   for 


decorum  would  prevent  their  so- 
journing at  Homburg  or  Wiesbaden, 
They  could  not,  of  course,  be  seen 
^^ punting'*  at  the  i4ay-table  at 
Ems;  but  here  is  a  legitimate  game 
which  all  may  join  in,  and  whersL 
oertamly,  the  anxiety  that  is  said 
to  impart  the  chief  ecstasy  to  the 
gamester's  passion  rises  to  the  very 
highest  It  is  heads  and  tails  for  a 
smashing  stake,  and  ought  to  inter- 
est the  most  slftggish  of  mortals.  * 

What  a  useful  addition,  then, 
wonld  it  be  for  one  Bradshaw  to 
have  a  tabular  view  of  the  **  odds " 
on  the  different  lines,  so  that  a 
speculative  individual,  desiring  to 
provide  for  his  family,  might  know 
where  to  address  himself  with  best 
chance  of  an  accident!  One  can 
imagine  an  assurance  company 
puffing  its  unparalleled  advantages 
and  unrivalled  opportunity,  when 
four  excursion  trains  were  to  start 
at  five  minutes'  intervals,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  smash  wss  little  short 
of  a  certainty.  "Great  attraction  I 
the  late  rains  have  injured  the 
chief  portion  of  the  line,  so  that  a 
disaster  is  confidently  looked  for 
every  hour.  Make  your  game,  gen- 
tlemen—make your  game;  nothing 
received  after  the  bell  rings.*! 


THB  INTOXIOATING  LIQUOSS  BOX. 


Anything  more  absurd  than  the 
late  debate  in  the  House  on  the 
best  means  of  suppressing  intem- 
perance it  is  very  hard  to  imagine. 
First  of  all,  in  the  van,  came  the 
grievance  to  be  redressed;  and  we 
had  a  statisticial  statement  of  aU 
the  gallons  of  strong  drink  con- 
sumed— all  the  moneys  diverted 
from  the  legitimate  uses  of  the  fa- 
mily— all  the  debauchees  who  rolled 
drunk  through  our  streets,  and  all 
the  offences  directly  originating  in 
this  degrading  vice.  Now,  what 
conceivable  order  of  mind  could 
prompt  a  man  to  engage  on  such  a 
laborious  rtsearclj?  Who  either 
doubts  the  enormity  of  dronkenness 
or  its  frequency?  It  is  a  theme 
that  we  hear  of  incessantly.  The 
pulpit  rings  with  it,  the  press  pro- 
claims it,  the  judges  declare  it  in 
all  their  charges,  and  a  special  class 
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of  lecturers  liave  converted  it  into 
a  profession.  None  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  the  disease ;  what  we  craved 
was  the  care.  Some  discrepancy  of 
opinion  prevailed  as  to  whether  the 
vice  was  on  the  increase  or  the  de- 
crease. Statistics  were  given,  and,  of 
course,  statistics  supported  each  as- 
sertion. This,  however,  was  a  mere 
skirmish — the  grand  battle  was,  how 
was  drunkenness  to  be  put  down  ? 

Mr.  Lawson*s  plan  was:  If  fou> 
fifths  of  the  ratepayers  of  any  dis- 
trict werei  agreed  that  no  spirituous 
liquors  should  be  sold  there,  that 
such  should  become  a  law,  and  no 
licence  for  their  sale  should  be 
issued.  The  mover  of  this  pro- 
posal, curiously  enough  called  this 
*^  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear 
on  the  qaestion.*'  What  muddle 
of  intelligence  coold  imagine  this 
to  be  an  exercise  of  public  opin- 
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ion  I  cannot  imagine.  8acb,  how- 
ever, is  the  plan.  Drunkennefis 
Sb  to  be  repressed  by  making  it 
Imposeible.  Did  it  never  oooar 
to  the  honourable  gentleman,  that 
all  legislative  enactments  whatever 
work  not  by  enforcing  what  ii 
good,  bat  by  pnnisfaing  what  is 
*'evil?  No  law  that  ever  was  made 
wonid  render  people  honest  and 
true  to  their  engagements;  bat  we 
arrive  at  a  result  ndt  very  dissimi- 
lar by  making  dishonesty  penal. 

The  Decalogue  declares:  ^*Thoa 
shalt  not  oommit  a  murder.*'  Hu- 
man law  pronounces  what  will  come 
of  it  if  yon  do.  It  is,  doubtless,  very 
imperfect  legislation,  but  there  is  no 
help  for  ic  We  accept  such  cases, 
however,  as  the  best  defences  we  can 
find  for  our  soeial  condition,  never 
for'  a  moment  presuming  to  think 
that  we  are  rendering  a  vice  Impoe- 
sible  by  attaching  to  it  a  penalty. 

Mr.  Law  son,  however,  says,  There 
shall  be.  no  drunkenness,  because 
there  shall  be  no  liquor.  Why  not 
extend  the  principle — for  it  is  a 
great  discovery — and  declare  that, 
wherever  four-fifths  of  the  rate- 
poyers  of  a  town  or  borough  are 
of  opinion  that  ingratitude  is  a 
great  offence  to  morids,  and  a  stain 
to  human  nature,  in  that  district 
where  they  reside  there  shall  be  no 
benefits  conferred,  nor  any  act  of 
kindly  aid  or  assistance  rendered 
by  one  man  to  his  neighbour?  I 
have  DO  doubt  tbat^  by  soch  legiE- 
lation,  you  would  put  down  in- 
gratitude. We  use  acts  in  Uie  moral 
world  pretty  nmch  as  in  the  phy- 
sical; and  It  is  entirely  by  the  im- 
possibility of  committing  toe  ofience 
that  tliis  gentleman  proposes  to 
prevent  its  ocoarrence.  But,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  why  do  we 
inveigh  against  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries ? — why  are  we  so  severe  on  a 
system  that  substitutes  restraint  for 
reason,  and  instead  of  correction  sup- 
plies coercion?  Surely  this  plan  is 
based  on  exactly  the  same  principle. 
Would  it,  I  ask,  cure  a  man  of  lying 
— I  mean  the  ViCe,  not  the  practice — 
to  place  him  in  a  community  where 
no  party  was  permitted  to  talk  ? 

The  example  of  the  higher  classes 


was  somewhat  osleotationsly  par* 
aded  in  the  debate,  and  members 
vied  with  each  other  in  declaring 
how  often  they  dined  out  without 
meeting  a  drunkard  in  the  company. 
This  is  very  gratifying  and  reassur- 
ing ;  bat>  I  am  not  aware  that  any- 
body ascribed  the  happy  change  to 
the  paucity  of  the  decanters,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  bottle;  or 
whether  it  was  that  four-fifths  of 
the  party  had  declared  an  embargo 
on  tlie  sherry,  and  realised  the  old 
proverb  by  elevating  necessity  to 
the  raok  ot  virtue. 

Let  me  aek,  who  ever  imagined 
that  the  best  way  to  r^der  a  sol- 
dier brave  in  battle  was  to  take 
care  that  he  never  saw  an  enemy, 
and  only  frequented  the  society  of 
Quakers?  and  yet  this  is  precisely 
what  Mr.  Lawson  suggests.  If  his 
system  be  true,  what  becomes  of 
all  moral  discipline  and  all  self-re- 
straint? It  is  not  through  my  own 
oonviotions  that  I  am  sober;  it  is 
through  no  sense  of  the  degradation 
that  pertains  to  drunkenness,  and  the 
loss  of  sooial  estimation  that  follows 
it,  that  I  am  temperate.  It  is  because 
fMir-fiftbs  of  the  ratepayers  declare 
that  I  shall  have  no  drink  nearer  than 
the  next  parish;  and  this  reminds  of 
another  weak  point  in  the  plan. 

The  Americans,  who  understand 
something  of  the  evils  of  drink,  on 
the  principle  that  made  D.ctor  Pan- 
gloss  a  good  man,  because  he  knew 
what  wickedness  wa**,  lately  passed 
a  law  in  Congress  forbidding  the 
use  of  fermented  liquors  on  hoard 
all  the  ships  of  war.  It  was  one  of 
those  sweeping  pieces  of  legislation 
that  men  enact  when  driven  to  do 
something,  they  know  not  exactly 
what,  by  the  enormity  (»f  some 
great  abuse.  Now,  I  have  taken 
considerable  pains  to  inquire  how 
the  plan  operates,  and  what  success 
has  waited  on  It.  From  every  offi- 
cer that  I  have  questioned  1  have 
received  the  same  exact  testimony: 
BO  long  as  the  ships  are  at  sea  the 
men  only  grumble  at  the  privation; 
but  once  they  touch  port,  and  boats' 
crews  are  permitted  to  go  ashore, 
drunkenness  breaks  out  with  ten- 
fold violence.    For  a  while  all  real 
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disoipliDe  is  at  an  end;  parties  are 
des|>atched  to  bring  back  defiaalters, 
who  themselTM  get  reeling  drank; 
petty  officers  are  insulted,  and 
scenes  of  violence  enacted  that  give 
the  Qobappj  locality  where  they 
have  landed  the  aspect  of  a  town 
taken  by  assanlt  and  given  up  to  pil- 
lage. I  am  not  now  describing  alto- 
gether from  hearsay;  I  have  wit- 
nessed something  of  what  I  speak. 

Ab  drunkenness,  when  tl*e  ship 
was  at  sea,  was  the  rarest  of  all 
events,  and^  the  good  conduct  of  the 
men  when  on  shore  was  the  great 
object  to  be  obtained,  this  sjstem 
may  be,  so  far  as  the  navy  is  con- 
cerned, pronounced  a  decided  failure. 
Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  pol- 
icy of  sowing  a  man's  wild  oats,  no- 
body, so  far  as  I  know,  ever  hinted 
ibat  the  crop  should  be  perennial. 

Legislation  can  no  more  make 
men  temperate  than  it  can  make 
them  cleanly  or  courteous.  If  Par- 
liament could  work  miracles  of  this 
sort,  it  would  midce  one  really  in 
love'  with  constitutiocal  govemmeot. 
But  what  a  crotchety  thing  all  this 
amateur  law*making  is!  Why  did 
it  not  occur  to  this  well-intentioned 
gentleman  to  inquire  how  it  is  that 
drunkenness  is  unknown,  or  nearly 
unknown,  in  what  are  called  the 
better  classes?  How  is  it  that  the 
orgies  our  grandfathers  liked  so 
well,  and  deemed  the  great  essence 
of  hospitality,  are  no  longer  heard 
of?  The  three-bottle  man  now 
oouki  no  more  be  found  than  the 
Plesioeaams.  He  belongs  to  a  past 
totally  and  essentially  irrevocable. 

And  by  what  has  this  happy 
change  been  effected?  Surely  not 
by  withdrawing  temptation.  Not 
only  have  we  an  infinitely  wider 
choice  in  fluios  than  oor  forefathers, 
but  they  are  served  and  ministered 
with  appliances  far  more  tasteful 
and  seductive.  It  is,  however,  to 
the  higher  tone  of  society  the  revolu- 
tion is  owing.  Men  saw  that  drnnk- 
ennt^s  was  disgraceful:  it  rendered 
society  disorderly  and  riotous ;  it  in- 
teriered  with  all  real  conversational 
pleasure;  it  led  to  unmannerly  ex- 
cesses, and  to  quarrels.  A  higher 
cultivation     repudiated     all     these 


things;  and  even  they  who,  so  to 
say,  "liked  their  wine"  too  well, 
were  slow  to  disparage  tliemseWes 
by  an  indulgence  which  good  taste 
declared  to  be  ungentlemanlike. 

Is  it  completely  impossible  to 
introduce  some  such  sentiment  as 
this  into  other  orders  of  society? 
We  see  it  certainly  in  some  foreign 
countries — why  not  in  our  own? 
Radical  orators  are  incessantly  tell- 
ing us  of  the  mental  powers  and 
the  intellectual  cultivation  of  the 
working-classes,  and  I  am  well-dis- 
posed to  believe  there  is  much  truth 
in  what  they  say.  Why  not  then 
adapt,  to  men  so  highly  civilized, 
some  of  those  sentinients  that  sway 
the  classes  more  favoured  of  for- 
tune? The  French  artisan  would 
deem  it  a  disgrace  to  be  drunk — 
so  the' Italian;  even  the  German 
would  (mly  go  as  far  as  a  sort  cf 
beery  bemuddlement  that  made  him 
a  more  ideal  representative  of  the 
Yaterland :  why  must  the  English- 
man, of  necessity,  be  the  inferior  in 
civilization  to  these  ?  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  believe  the  task  of  suoh  a  refor- 
mation hopeless,  though  I  am  per- 
fectly convinced  that  no  greater  folly 
could  be  committed  than  to  attempt 
it  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
'  When  legislation  has  led  men  to 
be  agreeable-  in  society,  unassum- 
ing in  manners,  and  gentle  in  de- 
portment, it  may  make  them  tem- 
perate in  their  liquor,  but  not 
before.  The  thing  cannot  be  done 
in  committee,  nor  hf  a  vote  of  tt» 
House.  It  is  only  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  filtering  process,  by 
which  the  good  habits  of  a  nation 
drop  down  and  permeate  the  strata 
beneath ;  so  that,  in  course  of  time, 
the  whole  mass,  leavened  by  the  same 
ingredients,  becomes  one  as  com- 
pletely in  sentiment  as  in  interest. 

"  Four- fifths  of  the  ratepayers"  will 
not  effdot'  this.  After  all,  Mr.  Law- 
son  is  only  a  second-hand  di^^coverer. 
His  bill  was  a  mere  plagiarism  from 
beginning  to  end.  Tiie  whole  text 
of  his  argument  was  said  and  sufig  by 
poor  Ourran,  full  fifty  odd  yeanrs  ago 

**  My  children,  be  chute  till  yoa  are  tempted 
vVhile  sober,  be  wise  and  discreet ; 
And  hnmble  year  bodies  with  fasting 
Wiieuever  yonWe  nothing  to  eat'' 
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Pbobablt  at  no  period  of  our 
history — certainly  not  at  any  time 
durins;  the  present  generation — lias 
the  Boyal  Nayy  oooapied  bo  large 
a  share  of  poblio  consideration  as 
at  present,  as  may  be  easily  per- 
ceived from  the  close  attention 
bestowed  by  parliament  npon  all 
matters  relating  to  it,  from  the 
constant  discussions  npon  naval 
subjects  with  which  the  nnblic 
press  teems,  and  from  the  widely- 
spread  and  still  increasing  popa- 
larity  of  this  noble  service  throngh- 
ont  the  length  and  breadth  of  these 
Islands.  Hence  no  excuse  is  neoea- 
sary  for  bringing  forward  any  point 
bearing  npon  the  welfare  and  effici- 
ency of  the  Navy ;  and  the  particn- 
lar  sulijeot  of  which  we  propose  to 
treat  in  this  paper,  is  one  Uiat  has 
not  received  that  general  considera- 
tion which  its  importance  justifies 
and  requires. 

We  propose,  then,  to  consider  the 

present    system   of    educating   and 

■  tndning  officers  for  the  Royal  Navy, 

and  to  see  how  far  this  system  meets 

the  requirements  of  the  service. 

If  we  remember  the  very  early 
age  at  which  it  is  requisite  for  a 
lad  to  embark  in  a  eeafarins  life  in 
order  to  make  a  good  sailor — the 
age  when  the  mind  is  most  im- 
pressionable, and  in  the  most  pli- 
able state  for  being  moulded  into 
ilny  form,  or  trained  in  any  direc- 
tion— if  we  bear  in  mind  further 
the  very  peculiar  and  special  re- 
quirements of  the  naval  profession, 
we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  a  boy  intended 
for  the  Navy-  should  receive  that 
particular  sort  of  education  which 
is  best  snited  to  his  future  career. 
It  might,  with  great  reason,  be  sup- 
posed that,  in  this  the  greatest 
maritime  country  of  the  world — 
boasting  a  Navy  famous  in  his- 
tory and  equal  in  size  to  all  other 
navies  combined-^veiy  branoh  of 
tbis  great  service  would  be  vigi- 
lantly watched  and    tended,  so   as 


to  conduce  moat  effectually  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  whole.  And  it 
would  certainly  be  concluded  by 
any  reasonable  person,  that  the 
careful  and  judicious  training  of 
the  young  lads  destined  to  become 
the  officers  of  the  Fleet  would  be 
one  of  the  first. points  looked  to. 
Would  it  be  believed,  therefore, 
by  any  one  not  conversant  with 
naval  affairs,  that  until  these  last 
very  few  years  tbis  important  sub- 
ject has  been  utterly  neglected,  and 
is  only  now,  as  it  were,  beginning 
to  receive  that  attention  and  care 
which  its  conseouence  denoands?  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  no 
other  country  has  the  training  of 
its  naval  officers  been  so  disregard- 
ed as  in  England,  and  we  are  still 
far  behind  every  other  nation  in 
this  respect  It  may  well  be  a 
matter  of  no  small  pride  and  grati-' 
fication  to  the  officers  of  the  Navy, 
when  they  consider  the  many  names 
distinguished  in  science  which  their 
body  haa  furnished ;  for  these  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  self- taught, 
and  owe  nearly  everything  to  their 
own  exertions  and  industry,  having 
striven  to  make  up  by  these  means 
for  the  absence  of  advantages  which 
should  have  been  supplied  them  by 
the  Statei 

The  records  of  the  educational 
branch  of  the  naval  service  are 
scanty  indeed.  The  first  attempt 
at  anything  like  a  State  interference 
with  the  training  of  lads  intended 
for  the  Navy  took  place  in  1729, 
when  a  Royal  Naval  Academy  was 
institnted  in  Portsmouth  Dockyard 
for  that  purpose.  The  scheme  of 
instruction  whieh  was  framed  for 
this  establishment  was  excellent, 
and  well  suited  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  service,  bad  it  been 
made  compnlsory.  It  included  the 
elements  of  a  general  education,  aa 
well  as  mathemati(»,  navigation, 
French,  drawing,  fortification,  gun- 
nery, and  the  small-arm  exercises; 
together  with  the  principles  of  ship- 
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building,  and  praotioal  seamansbip 
in  all  its  branches,  for  which  latter 
a  small  Teesel  was  set  apart.  Had 
this  arrangement  extended  to  all 
those  who  entered  the  Navj,  we 
probably  should  not  now  have  to 
lament  the  backward  condition  of 
the  service  in  ibis  respect;  bnt  the 
evil  gem'os  of  **half  meaenres" 
seemed  to  wield  his  baneful  iofla- 
^oe  even  in  those  days,  for  the 
entrance  to  the  Academy  was 
parely  volantary,  and  the  bnilding 
was  only  intended  to  contain  forty 
boys,  which  was  bat  a  small  pro* 
portion  of  those  annually  entered  in 
the  senrice.  The  volontary  system, 
moreover,  proved  a  total  failnre: 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  for  whose 
benefit  the  Academy  was  instituted, 
apparently  did  not  *  care  to  sena 
their  sons  there — preferring,  pro- 
bably, sending  them  at  once  to  sea 
under  charge  of  some  friend  or  re- 
lative— ^for  the  maximum  number 
of  forty  scholars  was  never  attain- 
ed. In  1773,  therefore,  the  numbera 
having  fallen  very  low,  the  King  de- 
termined to  offer  a  ^atuitous  edu- 
cation to  a  certain  number  of  naval 
ofScers'  sons;  and,  accordingly,  fif- 
teen boys  out  of  the  forty,  being 
sons  of  commissioned  officers,  were 
educated  free  of  all  expense.  The 
stimulus  thus  given  to  the  Academy 
revived  its  fiuling  strength,  and  it 
continued  on  this  footing  until 
1806,  when  the  enormous  extent 
of  our  naval  armaments  called,  for 
a  large  increase  of  the  number  of 
officers;  and  the  Academy  was  en- 
larged for  the  accommodation  of 
seventy  pnpils,  being  thenceforward 
designated  the  Royal  Naval  Ool- 
lege.  Forty  out  of  the  seventy  boys 
were  now  to  receive  a  free  edaca- 
tion  as  the  sons  of  naval  officers; 
and  the  plan  of  instructioq  was  the 
same,  with  slight  modificatiocs, 
as  that  which  had  been  before  es- 
tablished for  the  Academy.  Bnt 
even  this  increased  number  of  pa- 
pils  came  far  short  of  the  reqnire-i 
ments  of  the  service,  and  therefore 
the  greater  part  of  the  young  officers 
joined  the  Navy  without  passing 
through  the  College. 


This  state  of  matters  lasted  until 
the  close  of  the  great  war;  but  in 
1816,  material  alterations  were  made 
in  the  arrangements.  A  school  for 
naval  architecture  was  added  to  the 
establishment,  and  the  staff  of  pro- 
fessors and  mastera  was  altered  in 
consequence.  In  1828  the  free 
edacation  of  naval  officers'  sons — a 
boon  which  had  been  thankfully 
enjoyed  by  them  for  fifty-five  yean 
— ^was  discontinued ;  they  were  now 
required  to  pay  at  a  reduced  rate, 
in  proportion  to  their  rank.  More- 
over, the  number  of  appointments 
open  to  them  according  to  this 
scale — which  had  been  reduced  from 
forty  to  thirty  in  1816 — was  now 
to  be  shared  by  the  sons  of  military 
officers;  and  thus  the  advantages 
which  the  Navy  had  so  long  de- 
rived from  the  Academy  were  so 
curtailed  as  to  become  little  more 
than  nominal. 

In  order  to  keep  up  the  number 
of  students  at  the  /)olIege,  it  had 
been  found  necessary,  from  time  to 
time,  to  extend  special  privileges 
to  those  young  officers  who  had 
joined  the  Navy  throogh  that  estab- 
lishment; and  this  produced  a  dis- 
cordance between  the  two  classes 
of  officers  that  was  found  to  be 
productive  of  great  inconvenience 
to  the  service.  Accordingly,  these 
advantages  were  gradually  with- 
drawn during  the  later  years  of  its 
existence;  and  the  College  again 
languished,  and  finally  terminated 
its  checkered  career  in  the  year 
1887.  From  that  date  until  1857 
no  steps  whatever  were  taken  to 
re-establish  any  sort  of  training 
for  naval  officers,  the  system  under 
which  they  joined  the  service  dur- 
ing these  twenty  years  beinj^  the 
same  as  that  applying  previously 
to  all  those  who  did  not  pass 
through  the  College.  •  The  age  of 
admission  hito  the  Navy  was  from 
twelve  to  fourteen;  and  the  only 
qualification  necessary  to  become 
an  officer  was,  to  be  able  to  write 
English  from  dictation,  to  know 
the  first  four  roles  of  arithmetie, 
Bednction,  and  the  Rule  of  Three. 
The  writer. can    never    forget    his 
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astoDishraenf,  when,  as  a  boy  of 
twelve  and  a  half,  he  w^nt  np 
tremblingly  for  bis  examination — 
^  in  mnch  doubt  and  anxiety  as  to 
whether  his  stock  of  Latin,  French, 
and  Euclid  woold  be  deemed  soffi- 
dent  to  gain  him  admission  into 
tiie  Navy — he  (band  sums  in  simple 
addition  and  subtraction  placed  be- 
fore him  1  However,  it  is  a  signi-> 
ficant  comment  upon  the  mode  of 
edacating  boys  in  this  country,  that 
the  majority  of  lads  who  fail  in  the 
examination  upon  Joining  the  Navy, 
even  to  this  day,  break  down  ia 
writing  from  dictation,  being  in 
some  instances  quite  unable  to 
spell  even  the  easiest  words  I 

For  the  further  instruction  of 
the  youngsters,  after  joining  the 
service,  naval  instructors  in  all  the 
larger  ships  were  8uppo<:ed  to  teach 
the  young  gentlemen  the  mysteries 
of  navigation ;  the  gunnery  ofBoer 
instructed  him  in  the  great-gnn  and 
small-arm  drill^  and  his  duties  on 
board  in  the  course  of  time  taught 
him  seamanship.  And  so,  atter 
six  years  in  a  midshipman's  berth, 
he  faced  his  examiners  with  a 
beating  and  anxious  heart,  only  too 
thankful  if  he  passed  through  the 
dreaded  ordeal,  and  received  the 
precious  document  setting  forth 
that  he  was  duly  qualified  to  take 
upon  himself  the  charge  and  com- 
mand of  a  lieutenant  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's fleet  The  amount  of  in- 
strtLction  which  the  young  gentle- 
men received  varied  exceedingly. 
In  those  ships  who^e  captains  took 
an  especial  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  their  midshipmen,  and  were 
themselves  men  of  cultivated  minds, 
able  to  appreciate  rightly  the  ines- 
timabll  advantage  of  a  good  educa- 
tion, the  naval  instructors  were 
sapported  and  encouraged  in  their 
duties.  And  for  the  first  two  years 
of  their  service,  or  until  they  be- 
came midshipmen,  the  youngsters 
were  excused  from  all  other  duty 
during  scliool  honrs,  the  claims  of 
the  naval  instructor  upon  their  Ume 
being  considered  paramount  to  all 
others.  Even  during  the  later  part 
of  the    midshipman's  career,  when 


his  services  were  daily  beooming 
more  and  naore  valuable  to  the  firstr 
lieutenant,  a  captain  who  bad  at 
heart  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
young  officers  under  his  command, 
would  take  care  that  their  study 
hours  were  interfered  with  as  little 
as  possible. 

But  this  was  the  bright  eidp  of 
the  picture.  It  not  unfrequently 
happened  that,  from  peculiar  dr- 
oumstances,  the  school  hours  were 
unavoidably  broken  into;  the  cap- 
tain's cabin — the  usual  place  of. 
study — might  be  otherwise  occu- 
pied ;  and  it  was  not  always  easy,  or 
even  practicable,  to  set  apart  any 
other  place  where  the  studies  could 
be  carried  on  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  while  many — and  those 
our  best  officere— took  the  greatest 
pains  in  the  improvement  of  their 
youngsters,  instances  to  the  con- 
trary were  unhappily  not  rare;  and 
the  want  of  interest  evinced  by  the 
captain  produced  its  effect  in  the 
indifference  of  the  instructor,  and 
the  consequent  backwardness  of  the 
pu pils.  For  the  effectual  carrying  out 
of  a  system  of  schoolroom  instruc- 
tion on  board  a  sea-going  man-of- 
war  mu?t,  under  any  circumstanoee, 
be  a  difficult  task,  and  can  only  pro- 
duoe  satisfactory  results  when  en- 
couraged to  the  utmost  by  the  ofiSoer 
in  command.  In  maay  cases  the 
studies  were  suffered  to  be  consid- 
ered as  subordinate  to  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  ship;  and  when  the 
naval  instructor  had,  after  some 
difficulty  perhaps,  obtained  a  plaoe 
for  his  duties^  and  came  to  assemble 
his  pupils,  he  would  find  that  Mr. 
A.  had  been  sent  away  on  boat  dnty, 
Mr.  B.  was  particularly  required  on 
deck,  and  Mr.  0.  had  been  given 
leave  to  go  on  shore.  And  in 
cases  where  the  naval  instructor 
was  left  wholly  unsupported,  as 
sometimes  happened,  some  of  his 
pupils,  preferring  a  caulk  on  the 
lockers  of  the  midshipmen's  berth 
or  the  charms  of  a  new  novel,  would 
give  themselves  leave  of  absence 
from  school,  in  confident  security 
from  any  unpleasant    consequences. 
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Alihongh  then,  the  na^al  instroc^ 
tors  were,  as  a  body,  able  and  seal- 
oos,  and  always  aoxfoos  to  impart 
to  the  young  offloen  under  their 
instraetion  such  knowledge  aa  taj 
ID  their  power,  yet  in  oases  snch  as 
these  it  was  not  in  homan  natare 
that  they  could  avoid  falling  into  de- 
spondency at  the  difficalties  which 
beset  them  in  the  first  place,  and 
into  ntter  indifference  thereafter. 

Moreover,  it  was  only  in  the 
larger  ships  that  naval  instmctors 
were  borne.  In  the  very  nnrnerons 
classes  of  vessels  commanded  by 
commanders  and  lieutenants  there 
is  no  accommodation  for  a  nay al 
instructor,  and  it  was  left  entirely 
to  the  option  of  the  master  or  se- 
cond-master to  undertake  the  teach- 
ing of  the  young  officers  in  the  in- 
tervals of  his  regular  duties;  the 
only  encouragement  afforded  him 
for  so  doing  being  the  magnificent 
sum  of  five  pounds  per  anaum  for 
each  pnpill  And  the  complement 
of  officers  in  these  vessels  being 
small,  the  services  of  the  midship* 
men  for  the  duties  of  the  ship  could 
not  be  often  di^^pensed  with;  there- 
fore in  many  instances  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  them  In  any 
branch  of  their  profession,  beyond 
that  of  seamanship,  was  of  the  small- 
est aTDount. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was, 
that  many  fine  young  men— whose 
ill-fortune  had  placed  them  during 
the  greater  part  of  their  midship- 
man's time  in  small  vessels,  or 
whose  studies  hod,  from  the  causes 
we  liave  pointed  out,  been  neglect- 
ed—  found  themselves,  when  the 
period  arrived  for  their  examination, 
utterly  unfit  for  the  trial;  and  pre- 
ferred leaving  the  service  of  their 
own  accord  to  the  discredit  of  being 
reject^  again  and  again. 

The  subjects  in  which  the  candi- 
dates were  examined  to  qualify  for 
|be  rank  of  lieutenant  were  three— 
jsamanship,  gunnery,  and  naviga- 
tion. The  examination  in  the  first 
of  these  was  of  a  very  uiisatisfao- 
tory   natnre.    It   could    take  place 


either  at  home  or  abroad,  wherever 
three  cf^ptains  or  commanders  could 
be  assembled  together ;  but  the  very 
nature  of  the  subject  prevented  any 
set  form  of  questions  being  pat, 
or  any  scale  of  numbers  attain- 
ed, ood  necessitated  the  vivd'-voce 
form.  Therefore  the  degree  of 
strictness  of  the  examioaticm  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  examining  oi^^oers,  and 
varied  through  every  stage  between 
excessive  harshness  and  extreme 
laxity.  Thus  it  often  hippened 
that  officers  notoriously  incompe- 
tent, were  returned  as  qualified, 
while  others  —  young  men  of  good 
ability  and  much  promise  -r-  were 
turned  back  for  months.  The  gun- 
nery examination  on  board  the  Ex- 
cellent was  a  very  strict  one;  it 
was  conducted  by  'regular  examin- 
ers, and  lasted  three  days;  it  re- 
quired a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  jreoeive  a  certificate  of 
qnolificatton,  and  on,  this  head 
there  was  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  examination  for  navigation  at 
the  College  was  carried  out,  as  far 
as  it  went,  with  the  greatest  strict- 
ness and  impartiality;  but  it  con- 
sisted of  only  the  mere  practice  of 
navigation,  required  no  mathemati- 
eal  knowledge  whatever,'''  and  ob- 
taining even  the  highest  honours 
implied  no  more  than  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Yet  it 
was  quite  suitable  to  the  amount  of 
instruction  which  the  midshipmen 
hod,  as  a  general  rule^  been  able  to 
receive. 

Passed  through  this  ordeal,  and 
arrived  at  the  position  of  a  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  fl^et,  a 
^oung  man  found  himself,  except 
m  rare  instances,  entirely  devoid  of 
any  save  professional  knowledge, 
and  that  even  of  a  very  limited  na- 
ture. Foreign  languages,  history, 
mathematics,  the  natural  sciences, 
and  even  the  fundamental  laws  by 
means  of  which  he  carried  out  the 
practice  of  navigating  his  ship — all 
were  known  to  him  by  name  only; 
and  every  year  of  service,  every  step 


*  We  are  now  speaking  of  previously  to  1857. 
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he  gained,  brought  his  deficiencies 
more  forcibly  borne  to  him.  Thus 
at  the  age  when  education  is  nsu- 
ally  completed,  and  yoaug  men  are 
settled  down  to  the  daties  of  their 
.  professions,  those  naval  officers 
whose  minds  recoiled  from  the 
thought  of  passing  their  lives  in 
such  a  state  of  general  ignorance, 
'  were  compelled  to  begin  at  the  very 
rudiments  of  learning,  and  in  many 
oases  to  sit  down  to  decimal  frac- 
tions, the  elements  of  algebra,  and 
the  first  book  of  £uc1id.  That  this  is 
not  only  not  an  overdrawn  picture, 
but  a  ca^e  of  constant  occurrence, 
every  naval  man  will  readily  allow. 

To  their  credit  be  it  said,  a  large 
number  of  officers,  dissatinfied  with 
their  very  limited  knowledge,  applied 
themselves  with  diligence  in  their 
intervals  of  employment  to  this— in 
many  instances  distasteful — task ; 
and  nnmerous  are  the  names  famous 
in  the  Bervice  by  scientific  attain- 
ments, whosp  information  was  only 
acquired  by  indomitable  resolution 
and  unremitting  perseverance  at  a 
comparatively  late  period  of  their 
Hve9.  Fully  sensible  of  the  defici- 
encies of  the  midshipman^s  educa- 
tion, though  taking  no  steps  to  im- 
prove it,  the  Admiralty  did  certainly 
offer  some  slight  encouragement  to 
^hese  officers,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after. 

Those  officers  who  had  joined  the 
service  through  the  College  were  of 
course  not  to  such  an  extent  defi- 
cient in  educational  acquirements; 
bnt  as  they  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  at  latest,  their  proficiency  at 
an  after  period  depended  to  a  great 
extent  upon  how  they  kept  up  the 
knowledge  they  had  gained  while 
at  the  College.  Btill,  if.  any  proof 
were  required  of  the  valuable  re- 
suits  to  be  derived  from  a  course  of 
training,  such  as  that  in  practice  at 
the  Naval  College,  it  may  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  many  of  our  most 
distinguished  officers  passed  through 
that  estnblishtnent  at  the  outset  of 
their  career. 

This  most  unsatisfactory  state  of 
matters  continued  until  1857,  when 
— acting  upon  the  report  of  a  com- 


mittee  appointed   in   the    previous 
year — ^the  Adnairalty   adopted     the 
plan  of  a  training-ship    for    nav^ 
cadets,  through  which  all  those  Join- 
ing the  service  for  the  future  were' 
to  pass.    The  age  of  entry  into  tlie 
training-ship  was  to  be   from  thir- 
teen to  fifteen,  and  a  candidate  was 
required  to  pass  an  examination  in 
the    following    subjects:    Latin    or 
French,    geography.   Scripture   his- 
tory;    arithmetic,     including     pro- 
portion  and    fractions;    algebra   as 
far  as  fractions,  and  Fuclid  as  far 
as  the  thirty-second   proposition  of 
the    first     book.    Candidates    over 
fourteen  years  of  age  were  also  re- 
quired   to   have    a    knowledge    of 
the  use  of  the  globes,  with  defini- 
tions, algebra  to   simple  equations, 
the  whole  of  the  first  book  of  Euc- 
lid, and  the  elements  of  plane   tri- 
gonometry.   Six    mouths    was   the 
minimum   and  twelve    months  the 
maximum  time  allowed  in  the  train- 
ing-ship,   aooording   to    age,  those 
joining  under  fourteen  being  allow- 
ed the  whole  gear's  instruction.    At 
the    termination    of   the   regulated 
period,  the  cadet  had  to  undergo  a 
second    examination,    including    all 
the   subjects  of   the  previous   one^ 
except   Latin;    and   in  addition  to 
these,    involution     and     evolution, 
simple   equations,   the    elements   of 
geometry,  and  of  plane  and  spheri- 
cal trigonometry,    the  simple  rules 
of  navigation,  the   use   of  nautical 
instruments,    French,   and  a   slight 
knowledge,  of  surveying   and   con- 
strooting  charts    If  the  cadet  pass- 
ed   thla   examination    satisfactorily, 
be   was  forthwith  appointed   to   a 
sea-going  ship,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  fifteen  months'  service    he 
was  eligible  for  the  rating  of  mid- 
shipman upon  passing  a  further  ex- 
amination.   If  he  failed  in  the  ex- 
amination on  leaving  the  training- 
ship,  he  was  to  be  rejected  from  the 
service  entirely.  j 

The  plan  of  instruction  in  th% 
training-ship  likewise  comprised  an 
elaborate  course  of  seamanship,  as 
follows  ;•— 

"  Fivti  fntiruetion. — ^A  general  know- 
ledge of  the  different  parts  of  the  hull  of 
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a  fthip.  and  how  they  are  connected ;  the 
naires  of  the  masts,  yards,  aod  sails,  and 
bow  lower  masts  and  yards  are  built; 
to  make  all  the  bends  and  hitches,  and 
to  know  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
used  ;  to  know  all  the  signal  flags  and 
pendnnta,  and  to  paiut  them  in  a  book. 

"  Second  InsU-uciion. — Boat  exercise, 
rowing,  and  sailing ;  to  be  able  to  pull 
an  oar,  to  steer,  and  to  understand  the 
principles  of  managing  a  boat  under 
different  circumstances;  to  know  the 
particular  use  of  each  signal  flag  and 
pendant,  and  be  able  readily  to  look  out 
a  signal  in  the  signal-books;  to  be  /tble 
to  heave  the  log,  and  to  calculate  the 
length  of  the  line  for  each  knot 

**  Third  Instruction. — Knotting  and 
splicing ;  cutting  out,  fitting,  p^lacin^, 
and  setting  up  rigging;  questions  in 
the  standiujcr  rigging ;  names  and  use  of 
all  the  blocks  in  a  ship. 
^  "  Fourth  Instruction. — General  prin- 
ciples of  stowing  holds  and  provisions ; 
position  and  arrangement  of  all  the 
stores;  the  general  internal  arrange- 
ment of  a  man-of-war ;  general  princi- 
ples of  berthing,  messing,  watching, 
and  aUtioning  men ;  general  duties  of 
officers  and  petty  officers  with  regard  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  ship. 

"I\fth  /iwtrttcWon.— Methods  of  set- 
ting, reefing,  furling,  shifting,  and  Uking 
in  sails,  and  making  them  up ;  shifting  a 
topsail  and  a  topgallanl-yard,  and  a  top- 
gallant-mast ;  princioles  of  securing  the 
yards  for  hoisting  in  boats ;  to  learn  how 
all  the  ropes  are  led,  and  their  use. 

"  Sixih  Instruction. — Knowledge  of 
the  compass,  hand  and  deep-sea  leads, 
use  of  the  helm,  and  the  general  princi- 
ples of  man(BUvring  a  ship ;  to  know  the 
names  of  the  different  parts  of  an  anchor, 
aod  the  gear  used  for  stowing  anchors ; 
to  understand  the  use  of  chain  and  hemp 
cables;  the  method  of  letting  go  and 
weighing  an  anchor,  and  passing  mes- 
senger, nippers^  and  stopper^  and  bend- 
ing and  bitting  a  cable,  and  the  use  of 
compressors ;  method  of  mooring  and  un- 
mooring, keeping  a  ship  clear  of  her 
anchor,  also  the  method  of  clearing 
hawse ;  the  effect  of  wina  on  the  sails  in 
turning  the  ship;  the  direction  of  pres- 
sure on  the  masts;  the  effect  of  altering 
Uie  trim  of  the  ^hip  on  the  helm,  and 
how  she  is  balancea  by  the  sails." 

When  It'  is  considered  that,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  Uie  cadets 
were  likewise  to  learn  drawing,  and 
to    attend    lectares     npon     steam, 


chemistrj^)  astronomy,  roechanjos,  i^ 
and  hydrostatics — ^nut  to  mention 
the  athletic  exercises  of  the  cntlass- 
drill,  swimming,  and  gymoasties — 
and  that  the  time  allowed  for  the 
raw  schoolboy  to  get  tbrongh  this 
pro^mme  was  from  six  to  twelve 
months;  it  may  well  be  imagined 
what  a  process  of  ^^  oram^'  it  most 
have  been,  even  to  gain  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  snch^  a  variety  of 
sohjects,  all  previonsly  unknown, 
and  many- perhaps  even  unheard  of, 
by  him;  and  how  extremely  im- 
probable it  was  that  learning  thoa 
pretematarally  acquired  could  be 
afterwards  retained.  In  fact,  the 
Admiralty  bad  overshot  the  mark, 
and  had  gone  to  tbe  opposite  ex* 
treme.  In  their  laudable  anxiety 
to  steer  the  educational  bark  clear 
of  ttie  rocky  Scylla  of  neglect^  they 
had  Wellnigh  swamped  it  in  the 
Oharybdis  of  excess.  Not  that  ihe 
course  of  instruction  was  ill-calcul- 
ated to  the  wants  of  the  Navy-^ar 
from  it;  a  better-digested  scheme, 
one  more  suitable,  could  not  have 
been  planned;  but  the  time  al- 
lowed to  get  through  it  was  far  too 
limited.  Two  years  at  the  very 
least  should  have  been  passed  in 
the  training-ship,  and  even  this 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
gain  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
all  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
above  scheme  of  instrucMon.  Tliis 
is  strikingly  evidenced  by  an  anec- 
dote related  in  a  very  interesting 
pamphlet,  written  by  Captain  Har- 
ris, RK,  late  in  command  of  the 
Britannia,  from  which  we  have  ob- 
tained ih»  above  sketch  of  the  past 
history  of  naval  education.  Cap- 
tain Harris  relates  that  he  '^was 
much  struck  with  a  remark  made 
by  an  Austrian  professor,  who  had 
been  sent  by  his  Government  to 
visit  and  report  upon  the  system  of 
training  British  cadets.  After  oare- 
fnlly  investigating  every  part  of  tbe 
establishment,  be  asked,  '  How  manf 
yoatB  were  allowed  for  this  course 
of  stndy?'  And  the  same  question 
was  asked  by  an  intelligent  Swedisih 
captain,  who  had  been  at  the  head 
of  their  Naval  College.'* 
At  the  same  time  that  the  above 
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system  was  instituted,  the  final 
examination  of  a  midshipman  for 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  was  ex- 
tended so  as  to  be  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  new  course  of  instruction. 
The  Illcstrioos,  an  old  two-decker, 
was  the  first  training-ship  e^b- 
lisbed;  bat  she  was  soon  found  to 
be  too  small  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
Britannia  was  fitted  to  take  her  place. 
In  1660  and  1861  the  system 
was  modified  to  that  now  in  force. 
>  The  age  of  entry  into  the  Britannia 
is  now  from  twelve  to  fourteen; 
the  examination  on  entry  is  the 
same  as  that  above  mentioned  for 
boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
except  that  any  foreign  living  Ian- 
gnasre  may  be  substituted  for  Latin 
or  French,  the  Euclid  is  reduced  to 
the  definitions  only  of  the  first  book, 
and  no  algebra  is  required.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  now  nniform 
— twelve  months;  general  quarterly 
examinations  are  held,  and  those 
cadets  who  do  not  exhibit  satisfoc^ 
tory  progress,  or  whose  bad  con- 
duct shows  them  to  be  unsnited  to 
the  service,  are  reported  to  the  Ad- 
miralty with  a  view  to  being  dis- 
missed. At  the  completion  of  the 
yearns  instruction,  the  cadet  nnder- 
goee  an  examination,  as  before,  on 
leaving  the  training-ship.  The  full 
number  of  marks  obtainable  at  this 
examination  is  8000;  and  if  he 
gains  2100,  he  gets  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate, which  entitles  him  at  once  to 
the  rating  of  midshipman,  and  gives 
him  a  year's  sea-time.  1500  num- 
bers give  a  second-class  certificate, 
with  six  months'  sea-time:  in  this 
case  the  cadet  mnst  serve  six  months 
as  such  before  he  can  be  rated 
midshipman,  for  which  he  must 
pass  a  farther  exaii^ination.  A 
third-class  certificate  requires  1200 
numbers:  this  gives  no  sea-time, 
and  the  cadet  must  serve  twelve 
months  before  he  is  eligible  to  pass 
bis  examination  for  a  midshipman  s 
rating.  If  he  obtains  less  than 
1200  marks,  he  is  discharged  as  un- 
qualified for  the  service.  Prizes 
and  distinctive  badges  are  also 
awarded  for  good  conduct  and  pro- 
ficiency in  studies. 


The  arrangements  of  the  Britan* 
nia  were  excellent  as  far  as  they 
went.  There  was  abundant  work 
to  be  done,  and  there  was  not  much 
fear  that  the  bojs  wonld  fall  into 
mischief  through  lack  of  employ- 
ment, at  all  events.  Bnt  the  period ' 
of  training  was  still  far  too  short, 
and  the  principle  upon  which  the 
system  was .  based  is  an  erroneous 
one,  as  we  will  endeavour  to  show 
prejiently.  Moreover,  the  bituation 
of  the  Britannia  was  open  to  grave 
objeptiona,  moored  as  she  was  in 
Portsmouth  harbour,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  dangers  and  tempts^ 
tions  of  a  seaport  garrison-town. 
Every  precaution  was  taken  by 
the  gallant  officer  in  command  to 
keep  the  lads  clear  of  the  snares 
which  surrounded  them,  and  he  was 
zealously  seconded  by  the  staff  of 
officers  and  instructors^  under  his 
orders :  in  fact,  it  may  without  fear 
of  contradiction  be  said,  that  in  no 
public  school  in  the  country  are  the 
boys  more  carefully  looked  after 
than  on  board  the  Britannia.  But 
it  was  felt,  nevertheless,  that  Ports- 
mouth harbour  was  not  a  desirable 
situation  (morally  speaking)  for  a 
ship  full  of  young  lads;  and  the 
Admiralty,  taking  advantage  of 
some  cases  of  fever  which  had  oc- 
curred, and  which  had  caused  a 
good  deal  of  unfounded  alarm  in 
the  mind  of  the  public,  sent  the 
Britannia  to  Portland  Roads  as  her 
future  station,  and  since  then  she 
has  been  again  moved  to  Dart- 
mouth. And  although  the  close 
vicinity  of  a  first-class  dockyard 
is  a  thing  very  desirable,  for  the 
purpose  of  practical  instruction 
in  many  subjects  which  cannot  be 
so  well  studied  elsewhere,  yet  we 
think,  under  the  circumstance**,  the 
removal  of  the  Britannia  from  Ports- 
mouth Harbour  was  a  very  judicious 
andproper  measure. 

We  have  seen  that  in  1887  the 
Royal  Naval  College  was  closed  as 
such  for  the  education  of  volunteers 
— as  naval  cadets  were  then  calle<l. 
It  was  reopened  two  years  after- 
wards upon  a  totally  different  foot* 
ing,  and   for   a   different   purpose; 
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bat  prerioosly  to  this  anotber  in- 
stitntion  bad  been  estabKshed, 
wbich  bas  proTed  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  Navy,  and  bas  fally 
borne  ont  the  wise  provision  of  its 
oriftinatoTs.  Tt  was  determined  in 
1882  to  provide  ft>r  a  want  which 
bad  been  very  much  felt  throngh- 
ont  the  servioe  during  the  great 
war — ^viz.,  a  uniform  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  gnnnery.  For 
this  purpose  the  Excellent  vras 
oommiseioned  by  Oaptain  (after- 
wards Sir  Thomas)  Hastings,  as  a 
training-ship  for  officers  and  sea- 
men in  a  regular  course  of  gunnery 
instruction.  The  peculiar  confor- 
mation of  Portsmouth  harbour  ren- 
dered it  a  most  advantageous  situa- 
tion for  the  gunnery "  ship ;  and, 
moored  head  and  stem  in  a  creek 
at  the  north  end  of  the  dockyard, 
completely  out  of  the  way  of  the 
traffic  in  the  harbour,  with  a  prac- 
tice-range of  three  miles  dry  at 
low  water,  the  Excellent  has  for 
thirty-two  years  admirably  fulfilled 
her  destined  purposes ;  and,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Hast- 
ings, and  his  able  successors,  bas 
trained  annually  a  large  body  of 
officers  and  men,  who  are,  when 
properly  qualified,  sent  into  the 
different  ships  of  the  fleet  to  in- 
struct the  ships'  companies  in  the 
varions  dfills,  and  so  disseminate 
one  general  system.  Among  the 
many  defects  which  the  want  of 
proper  organisation  has  created  in 
our  naval  servioe,  It  Is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  be  able  to  turn  to  an  esta- 
blishment which  is  deserving  only  of 
praise. 

When  tbe  Excellent  was  insti- 
tuted, it  was  determined  to  instruot 
the^ officers  in  the  theory  as  well  as 
the  practice  of  gunnery.  Tbe  utter 
want  of  mathematical  knowledge 
possessed  by  all  save  the  fsw  who 
had  been  collegiaas,  made  it  neces- 
sary to  include  a  course  of  mathe- 
matical in  the  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion; and  as  nearly  every  subject 
bearing  upon  the  science  of  gun- 
nery was  likewise  indu^^  the 
"Jong  course,"  as  it  was  called, 
wbich  an  officer  had  to  go  tbropgb. 


went  fiar  to  make  up  for  the  neglect 
of  his  earlier  education.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Hastings  and  those  who  framed 
tbe  course  of  instruction  on  board 
tbe  Excellent.  They  felt  the  re- 
proach upon  their  profession  aris- 
ing from  the  want  of  a  proper  edu- 
cational system,  and  the  seriona 
inconveniences  resulting  therefrom ; 
and  if  they  oould  not  reform  the  sys- 
tem at  the  root,  where  it  was  most 
required,  they  could  now  do  somewhat 
to  Indemnify  the  servioe,  and  to  make 
amends  for  tbe  deficiencies  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. 

The  stimulus  tbns '  administered 
was  not  without  its  result  in  an- 
other manner.  In  1889  the  College 
was  reopened  for  the  purpose  of 
aCEbrding  Instruction  to  commis- 
sioned offloprs  in  scientific  subjects ; 
and  as  this  establishment  has  been 
carried  on  to  the  present  day  upon 
the  same  footing,  it  requires  special 
consideration.  The  biiilding  is  the 
same  as  that  before  used  for  the 
volunteers,  the  cabins  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  them  being  now  allotted 
to  the  officers  studying.  The  es- 
tablishment was  placed  under  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Excellent,  bnt  the  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  studies  was 
assigned  to  a  Professor.  To  this 
important  office  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Main  was  appointed,  a  gentieman 
not  only  himself  highly  distin- 
guished for  his  mathematical  at- 
tainments—  having  been^  senior 
wrangler  of  bis  year — but  who  be-* 
longed  to  a  very  talented  family, 
Ms  brother,  the  Rev.  Robert  Main, 
for  many  years  first  assistant  at 
Greenwich  Observatory,  being  now 
Raddiflfe  Observer  at  Oxford.  To 
assist  the  Professor  were  Mr.  Jeans, 
mathematical  master,  who  had  long 
been  associated  with  the  OoUege  in 
its  fbrmer  existence  as  assistant  to 
Dr.  Inman,  and  who  is  well  known 
as  the  author  of  a  series  of  excellent 
works  on  navigation  and  nautical 
astronomy ;  and  Mr.  Brown,  chief 
engineer,  who  was  appointed  as 
instructor  in  steam-machinery,  and 
bas  for   many   years   most   admir- 
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ably  filled  this  office.  A  captain  of  more  liberal  tendenoy^  had  ifc  been 
the  Koyal  Marine  Artillery  was  like-  left  to  the  optioo  of  the  officers 
wise  attached  to  the  Oollege  as  io-  themselveB  as  to  whether  they  chose 
strnctor  in  fortification  and  mechani-  to  go  throngh  the  Excellent  or  not ; 
oal  drawing  for  the  yoang  Marine  and  an  examination  on  joining  the 
officers  who  came  there  to  go  through  College  woald  have  prevented  any 
a  conrse  of  study  to  qualify  for  the  from  enterintc,  who  were  not  pos- 
Marine  Artillery.  A  lect^irer  on  sessed  of  sufficient  attainments,  and 
chemistry  completed  the  staff  of  in-  who,  therefore,  might  be  supposed 
struotors.  to  join  only  for  the  sake  of  oooveni- 
Accommodation  was  provided  for  eoce.  This  is  perhaps  hypercriti- 
twenty-five  half-pay  officers — cap-  oisra,  however;  for  certainly,  no^« 
tains,  commanders,  and  lieutenants  withstanding  the  above  obhgation, 
— ^who  were,  of  course,  admitted  free  no  measure  was  ever  adopted  cal- 
of  all  expense  for  instruction,  and  cnlated  to  do  more  good  to  the 
had  also  sundry  allowances  for  personnel  of  the  service  than  this 
messing,  so  that  a  small  monthly  competition  for  the  lieutenant's 
subscription  in  addition  was  all  commission.  In  the  earlier  years 
that  was  required.  A  certain  num-  of  this  arrangement,  when  the  lien- 
ber  of  mates  on  full  pay  were  like-  tenant's  step  was  most  difficult  of 
wise  admitted,  for  whom  a  special  attainment,  and  officers  were  fre- 
oourse  of  study  was  instituted,  qnently  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen 
and  a  lieutenant^s  commission  was  years  a  mate,  the  prize  was  of  very 
awarded  to  him  who,  at  the  six-  great  value,  and  the  numbers  corn- 
monthly  examinations,  showed  the  peting  were  generally  full.  But 
highest  degree  of  proficiency.  But  when,  in  later  years,  matters  be- 
a  curious  regulation  was  made:  came  altered,  and  officers  obtained 
that  every  mate  wishmg  to  join  the  their  lieutenancy,  in  the  regular 
College  for  study  should  first  go  course  of  things,  after  only  a  year 
through  the  course  on  board  the  or  two  in  the  mate's  rank,  there 
Excellent ;  therefore  every  one  de-  was  no  longer  any  inducement  for 
siring  to  compete  for  the  lieuten-  them  to  go  through  the  severe 
ant^s  commission  was  compelled,  course  of  study  at  the  College; 
whether  he  witched  it  or  no,  to  it  was  only  those  for  whom  scien- 
beoome  a  gunnery  officer.  No  doubt  tific  pursuits  had  a  special  charm 
the  course  of  study  required  in  the  who  then  cared  to  join  the  estab- 
Excellent  was  a  valuable  ground-  lishment ;  and  for  the  hist  few 
work  for  the  more  abstruse  and  years  there  have  been  no  mates — or 
laborious  subjects  that  lay  before  sab-iieutenants,  as  they  are  now 
them  at  the  College,  and  in  most  called — ^goina  through  tfciis  course  of 
oases  the  mates  were  only  too  glad  study.  Alwongb  it  is  greatly  for 
to  take  advantage  of  such  a  prepar-  the  benefit  of  the  service  that  the 
atory  school;  but  there  were  occa-  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lienten- 
sional  instances  when  an  officer  of  ant  is  made  more  rapid  than  it 
true  mathematical  genius  had  at-  was  formwiy,  yet  it  is  to  be  regret- 
tained  a  degree  of  proficiency  which  ted  that  some  other  arrangements 
would  have  enabled  him  to  enter  were  not  made,  and  induoemdbts 
the  lists  at  once  had  he  been  per-  ofiTered,  by  which,  either  as  sub- 
mitted ;  and  in  such  cases — rare,  lieutenant  or  lieutenant,  officers 
certainly,  but  the  more  important  should  still  find  encouragement  to 
on  tliat  very  account — ^it  was  un-  go  throngh  this  conrse ;  for  the 
necessary  and  impolitic  to  compel  system  of  study  for  the  half-pay 
him  to  go  through  the  drudgery  of  officers  b  of  quite  a  difiSdrent  na- 
the  various  drills,  because  he  wished  ture,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
to  follow  up  his  scientific  inclina-  The  papers  set  at  the  mates'  ex- 
tions.  It  would  have  been  better,  amioatio^s  were  very  difficult,  con- 
because  it  would  have  manifested  a  sidering    the  time   allowed    to    go 
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through  the  coarse.  They  reqabed 
a  oonalderable  knowledge  of  the 
higher  branches  of  pare  and  mixed 
maihematios ;  and  the  problems  in 
the  Oalealas,  in  astronomy,  and  in 
mechanics,  ^.,  were  sooh  as  might 
be  met  with  in  the  Cambridge  ex- 
amination papers.  In  &ct,  the  sno- 
oessful  competitor  for  the  lieoten- 
ant*8  oommissioD  and  his  closest 
rivals  had  to  go  through  a  tweWe- 
month'e  bard  work,  snob  as  ia  known 
only  to  Cambridge  wranglers;  and 
instances  occasionally  occurred  of 
the  health  of  a  candidate  breaking 
down  under  the  strain.  It  may 
well  be  supposed  that  the  gainer  of 
the  commission  held  a  proud  posi- 
tion among  his  compeers;  and  it 
may  with  equal  Justice  be  presomed 
that  the  greater  part  of  these  sue- 
oesaful  ofScers,  and  of  those  also  who 
stroTe— rand  in  many  cases  ran  a 
dose  race — ^with  them  for  the  prize, 
are  now  among  the  most  distinguish- 
ed ornaments  of  their  piSr>fe8sion. 

For  the  half-pay  officers  there 
was  no  particular  course  of  study 
specified,  but  each  individual  was 
at  liberty  to  follow  up  any  subject 
for  which  he  had  an  inclinadon. 
The  time  allowed  at  the  College  was 
a  dear  year's  study — ezdusive  of 
vacations — and  officers  were  per- 
mitted to  join  once  in  each  rank. 
There  are  many  officers  in  the  sw- 
vice  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  permission ;  and  there  are 
some  who  have  studied  at  the  Col- 
lege as  mate,  lieutenant,  commander, 
and  captain  successively. 

When  steam-vessels  came  into 
general  use  in  the  Kavj,  it  was 
considered  very  desirable  that  the 
officers  who  might  be  appointed 
to  command  them  should  qnaliiy 
themselves  for  this  special  service 
— as  it  then  was — ^by  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  wornng 
of  tiie  steam-engine.  Accordingly, 
they  were  encouraged  to  go  to 
Woolwich  Dockyard,  which  was  at 
that  time  our  only  naval  steam-fisus- 
tory,  where  an  instructor  was  ap- 
pointed and  fadlities  were  afforded 
for  that  purpose.  Others  studied 
the  subject  at  various  private  fac- 


tories, the  owners  of  which,  in  the 
most  public-spirited  manner,  gave 
them  every  assistance  in  carrying 
out  their  object;  one  of  these  es- 
tablishments, to  which  many  officers 
repaired,  being  that  of  the  Messrs 
Napier  of  Glasgow.  Some  offioera, 
anxious  to  gain  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  did  not  disdain 
to  wear  the  mechanic's  apron  and 
work  at  the  lathe,  or  to  take  their 
turn  in  the  stoke-hole  and  engine- 
room  on  board  some  steamer.  In 
those  days  the  command  of  a  steam- 
vessel  was  only  given  to  those  who 
had  gone  through  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  steam-machinery;  and 
many  officers  who  had  fiuled  to 
obtain  empk>yment  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  matters,  succeeded  in 
doing  so  by  this  means.  When  the 
College  was  established  upon  its 
present  footing,  the  instruction  of 
officers  in  steam  was  naturally  in- 
cluded in  the  arrangements;  and 
a  small  steamer,  the  Bee,  of  ten 
horse-power,  was  built  for  that  por- 
poee,  and  attached  to  the  College, 
Mr.  Brown  being  appointed  engineer 
of  her.  By  degrees,  as  steam -ves- 
sels gradually  became  the  rule  of 
the  service  and  sailing-ships  the 
exception,  so  the  number  of  officers 
desiring  to  qualify  themselves  in 
steam  increased;  and  now  the 
greater  part  of  the  captains  and 
commanders  on  the  active  lists 
have  obtained  certificates  of  having 
passed  through  the  steam  course. 
After  the  factory  was  established  in 
Portsmouth  Dockyard,  and  it  shared 
with  Woolwich  the  work  of  the 
steam  navy,  the  many  advantages 
which  the  College  possessed  caused 
officers  wishing  to  study  steam  to 
go  there  in  preference,  and  in  time 
tiie  Woolwich  course  practically 
ceased. 

Having  now  brouffht  the  subject 
of  naval  education  down  to  that  of 
the  present  day,  it  remains  to  be 
considered  as  to  how  it  answers  the 
reqairements  of  the  service. 

According  to  the  present  arrange- 
ment, a  young  lad  goes  to  sea  from 
the  training-ship  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  years  of  age,  having  learnt 
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the  rudiments  only  of  the  education  soeh  as  is  only  to  be  met  with 
which  is  reqaisite  to  make  a  iisefal  amongst  the  very  best  men  of  a 
officer,  and  having  acquired  a  smat-  ship's  oompany,  to  insure  his  being 
tering  of  seamanship — ^tbat  is  to  treated  witii  the  respect  doe  to  his 
say,  a  fair  knowledge  of  rigging,  position  as  an  c^cer.  It  often  bap- 
and  some  aoqaaintanoe  with  boat-  pens  that  a  yoongster  is  afraid  to 
jnanagement — bat  with  a  complete  report  the  <nen  in  oases  of  misooor 
ignorance  of  everything  oonoeming  diK)t,  and  thus  many  offences  occur, ' 
the  actual  working  of  a  ship  at  sea.  and  are  passed  over  unnoticed^ 
And  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  which  are  extremely  prejudicial  to 
'has  never  in  his  life  been  on  board  the  discipline  of  the  ship.  This 
a  vessel  under  way.  Entered,  produces  ita  effects  in  fostering 
tlien,  as  an  officer  of  the  Navy,  and  habits  of  insubordination  among 
embarked  on  board  a  sea-going  the  ill-disposed  of  tl>e  crew,  and 
ship,  he  has  first  the  various  stages  the  result  is  that  the  punishment- 
of  sea-sickness  to  undergo,  and  then  returns  are  thereby  increased,  to 
the  mysterious  process  of  "getting  the  bitter  mortification  of  the  cap- 
his  sea-legs^'  to  go  through,  during  tain  and  first-lieutenant  For  it  is 
which  time,  it  may  easily  be  ima-  well  known  that  a  great  part  of  the 
gained,  he  is  not  only  utterly  useless  offences  against  discipline^  both  in 
on  board,  but  not  a  little  in  the  way.  the  army  and  navy,  arise  from  the 
When  he  has  passed  through  his  ignorance,  want  of  judgment,  or 
novitiate,  and  has  begun  to  feel  at  the  faults  of  those  in  authority, 
home  ou  the  deck  of  a  ship  at  sea,  This,  then,  is  a  strong  argument 
he  finds  himself  in  the  somewhat  against  the  system  of  schoolboy 
■anomalous  position  of  an  officer  and  officers.  No  doubt  the  evils  we 
a  schoolboy  combined.  His  educa-  have  pointed  out  are  less  serious 
tion  has  still  to  be  carried  on — ^as  than  they  were  before  the  training- 
best  it  may  under  the  difficulties  ship  was  established,  but  they  i  still 
we  have  before  described-rfor  he  exist,  and  can  only  be  eradicated  by  a 
sees  a  series  of  examinations  loom-  .further  change  of  system, 
ing  in  the  future ;  and  at  the  same  Alter  the  first  year  or  two  of  ser- 
time  he  finds  himself  placed  in  re-  vice  the  midshipman  begins  to  be 
sponsible  positions  to  govern  and  of  some  account  in  the  ship.  He 
direct  grown-up  men  in  matters  of  has  now  become  quite  habituated 
which  he  is,  in  comparison  with  to  a  sea  life,  and  has  gained  suffi- 
them,  wholly  ignorant.  The  conse-  cient  knowledge  and  ex|>erience  to 
quence  is,  that  the  actual  authority  enable  him  to  be  of  some  use; 
resets  with  the  petty  officer:  the  qwui-  moreover,  he  baa  acquired  a  certain 
superior  being  only  too  glad  to  avail  amount  of  self-confidence,  which, 
himself  of  his  subordinate's  better  with  his  advance  in  age,  causes 
experience,  and  thus  he  contents '  him  to  feel  and  act  more  as  an  offi- 
himseh  with  echoing  his  directions,  cer.  He  thus  gradually  becomes 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  a  vain  valuable  to  his  profession ;  but  it  is 
and  htfadstrong  lad,  or  is  impressed  very  clear  that  while  in  the  cbrysa- 
wiih  high  notions  of  his  dignity  as  lis  state  he  had  better  have  occu- 
an  officer,  he  attempts  to  carry  out  pied  some  other  position  than  that 
his  own  view  of  matters,  and  either  of  an  officer — as  well  for  his  own 
mischievuus  consequences  ensue  advantage  as  for  the  benefit  of  the 
from   his  ignorance,  or  else   his  or-  service. 

ders  are  dibregarcied,  and  a  breach  In  no  other  nation  in  the  world 

of    di^cipll^e    is    the    result.      For,  does  this  system  of   schoolboy  offi- 

putting   aside   the   youngster's  utter  cers    exist.     In    France   the    cadets 

mexperieuce    in    professional    mat-  are    received  on   board   a   harbour 

terci,    his    extreme    youth    renders  training-ship    as  ^  with   ua,   but    the 

him  quite  unfit  for  command ;  and  age  of   entry   is  later,    being  from 

it  rt quirts   au   amount  of  self-con-  thirteen  to  sixteen,  and  the  course 

trol   uu(i   ri^id   habit  of   dii^cipline,  extends  over  a  period  of  two  years, 
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The  staff  of  officers  and  professora  officers  and  crew,  who  sboald  be 
in  the  estftblishment  is  much  larger  anffioient  only  to  handle  tlie  ship 
than  onrs,  and  the  sclieme  of  in-  properly,  wonld  be  likewise  care- 
straction  is  more  comprehensive,  folly  selected;  some  enconragement 
There  is  a  Hteam  and  a  sailing  cor-  aiich  as  additional  pay,  being  offered 
Tette  attached  to  the  training-ship,  so  as  to  indnce  good  officers  to  toI- 
in  which  the  cadets  take  crnisee  nnteer  for  this  service.  A  oompe- 
dnring  the  snmmer  months ;  and  tent  and  sufficient  staff  of  professors 
after  leaving  the  training-ship  they  and  mastera^—for  wb|ch  many  of  the 
mnst  complete  their  education  by  a  present  naval  instmctors  Woald  be 
probationary  cruise  (tf  one  year  in  qualified — ^to  be  embarked  on  board 
a  regular  man-of-war,  before  they  each  vessel :  tlie  plan  of  instruo-' 
receive  their  commission  as  an  tion  being  of  course  the  same  in  each 
officer.  In  every  other  maritime  ship.  During  tl\eir  three  yeara* 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan-  cruise  the  training-ships  would 
tic  the  cadets  are  educated  in  a  visit  ev<ry  part  of  the  world,  avoid- 
Baval  college  for  periods  varying  ing  unhealthy  places  and  extremes 
from  two  to  three  years,  and  spend  of  climate,  timing  their  visit  to 
the  summer  months  at  sea  in  small  each  country  as  far  as  possible  so 
vessels  attached  to  the  Cbllege  for  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  most 
tiiat  special  purpose.  They  are  thus  favourable  season  of  the  year, 
instmcted  in  the  various  branches  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  mas- 
of  learning  which  the  peculiar  ua-  ters  might  be  embarked  while  the 
tare  of  their  future  profession  re-  ship  was  in  those  stations  where 
quires,  and  they  gain  a  thorough  the  respective  languages  prevailed; 
practical  knowledge  of  the  rudi-  and  when  practicab^  the  cadets 
ments  of  that  profession,  so  that  might  be  giv.n  opportanities  for 
on  joining  the  service  they  at  once  becoming  acqnainted  w.th  foreign 
take  their  position  as  trained  offi-  countries  by  ex^.editions  into  tne 
oers.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  French  interior.  On  the  return  of  the 
system  is  the  most  nearly  akin  training-ship  at  the  eni  of  her  three 
to  oni^;  nevertheless,  the  general  years'  voyage,  an  ixamination  of 
opinion  amongst  English  naval  offi-  the  cadets  would  take  place,  and 
cers  eeems  to  be  in  favour  of  a  col-  those  found  qoalified  wonld  be  rated 
lege,  with  training- vessels  for  sum-  midshipmen ;  and,  after  a  certain 
mer  cruising.  amount    of     leave    to    visit    their 

A  plHii  which  has  been  likewise  friends,  would  be  appointed  to  dif- 
Buggested,  and  which  has,  as  will  ferent  ships.  But  in  order  to  en- 
be  seen,  great  advantages,  is  as  fol-  courage  the  cadets  in  their  studies, 
lows : — The  educational  course  to  and  as  a  reward  for  diligence  and 
take  place  entirely  on  board  sea-  ablity,  it  should  be  open  to  those 
going  training-ships,  and  to  extend  who  showed  special  proficiency  to 
over  a  period  ot  three  years,  the  (ome  forward  for  their  examination 
age  of  entry  being,  as  at  present,  at  any  time  during  the  last  year  in 
from  twelve  to  fourteen,  with  the  the  traiui  g  -  ship,  provided  they 
same  examination.  One  training-  were  not  under  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
ship  to  leave  England  each  year  and  if  they  sncceedesi  iu  passing 
with  the  whole  number  of  cadets  the  examination,  they  shou  d  be  at 
entered  for  that  year,  and  the  ves-  once  rated  midshipmen,  and  ap- 
sel  to  sail  for  a  voyage  round  the  pointed  to  ships  on  th  •  statioa ; 
world.  The  vessels  to  be  bollt  for  only  in  this  case,  since  the  lad 
the  purpose ;  to  be  roomy  frigates,  would  have  been  already  two  year^ 
as  lightly  rigged  as  possible,  with  at  least  away  Irom  England,  he 
auxiliary  steam-power,  and  only  a  should  uot  be  kept  out  f^r  a  longer 
few  guns  for  exercising  purposes,  additibnal  period  than  could  be 
The  captains  would,  of  course,  be  avoided.  And  since  a  badly -dis- 
ehosen  for  special  qoalifications  for  posed  boy,  or  one  of  vicious  habits, 
this   responsible   position^    and    the    can  do  an  immense    mount  of  harm 
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to  his  oompaniojis  under  any  dr- 
camstances — bat  to  a  much  greater 
extent  in  a  confined  space  like  a 
ship— the  captain  of  the  training- 
ships  should  be  .instructed  to  bring 
before  the  GommaDder- in -Chief  any 
case  where  a  boy,  by  gross  misoon- 
doot,  or  by  idle  worthless  liabits, 
had  shown  himself  unfit  for  the 
Navy,  in  order  that  he  might  be  at 
once  removed  and  sent  ho*ne  by 
'  the  first  0  portunity. 

By  this  system  there  wbuld  thus 
be'  one  training-ship  returning  to 
England  every  y^ar  with  her  com- 
plement of  lads  ready  to  join  the 
service  as  well-trained  and  educ  ited 
and  most  valaable  officers.  T<.ey 
would  then  be  from  fifteen  to  seven- 
te  n  years  of  a;^e,  and  might  be  at 
once  made  commissioned  officers. 
At  all  events,  three  years'  service 
only  as  midshipmen  siiuuld  be  re- 
qnired  before  the  final  examina- 
tion for  lieuteDant,  with  the  mini- 
mum age  of  nineteen  as  at  present. 
This  further  examination,  however, 
would  scarcely  be  necessary  jfter 
such  a  training  as  we  hare  de- 
scribed. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  th.t 
this  mode  of  training  naval  cadets, 
if  it  could  be  carr  ed  out,  is  the  one 
calculated  to  produce  the.  best  offi- 
cers, and  therefore  to  bestow  the 
greatest  benefit  on  the  service.  It 
combines  the  advaotages  of  t.e 
Naval  College  with  those  derived 
from  going  to  sea  at  an  early  age;  it 
habituat  s  the  cadet  at  once  to  the 
ways  of  a  sea  life,  and  enables  him 
to  learn  every  branch  of  his  p:ofe8- 
sion  m  actual  practice,  as  he  will 
experience  it  afterwards.  Not  a 
day  passes  at  sea  without  something 
occurring  which  is  worthy  of  note 
and  full  of  instruction  to  the  young 
sailor ;  he  has  constant  working 
experience  iu  seamanship  under 
every  varying  condition;  he  learns 
a*^  once  the  theory  and  the  prac  ice 
of  navigation,  taking  observations 
both  at  sea  and  on  shore,  the  rating 
of  chronometers,  and  keeping  a 
ship's  reckoning.  He  has  oppbrtuni- 
ties  for,  gainiog  a  knowledge  of  and 
a  taste  tor  astronomy,  for  familiar^ 
ifling  himself  with  the  various  ce- 


lestial phenomena  of  every  r  gion. 
He  learns  practically  the  art  of  ma- 
rine suiveyiog,  so  extremely   valu- 
able to  a  naval  officer;  and  indeed, 
in    this    respect,    the    train! ng-iihips 
might  be    turned  to   good   account 
by  snrv  yi  g   harbours   which   are 
imperfectly   known.      He    also    ac- 
quires a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
physioal  geotrraphy    of   the  sea — of 
that  w.  nderful  system  of  tlie  cir- 
culation of   winds  and  currt^nts,  of 
atmospheric   and    climatic    changes, 
which  are  so  closely  and  t>eauiifal  y 
interwoven  one  with    another,  and 
which,    though    of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  mttiuer,  as  well  as 
to  science  in  general,  had  been  but 
little    noticed     until     Fitzroy    and 
Maury,    with    methodical    research 
and  inductive  reasoning,  had  shown 
at   once  the   compreliensiveness   of 
the  system,  and  the  great  vidue  of 
properly  understanding  it.     He  will 
have    made   acquaintance    likewise 
with    every  quarter   of   the  globe, 
with  foreign  nations  a'ld  langunges, 
which,     if     crcumstances     should 
eventually    prevent     his     following 
up  his  profession,  will  prove  of  the 
.greatest     advantage     in     after-life. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what 
situation    of    lift)   such    a   training 
would   not   be  valuable.     Working 
aloft,    rowing,    swimming,    fencing, 
the  gun  and   small-arm  drills,   and 
gymnas  ics,  will  atf /rd  him  ht^althy 
exerdee;   he  will  find  opportunities 
at  the  various  places  he  visits  for 
riding,    shooting,    and    fishing,    as 
well  as  cricket,  foot- ball,  and  other 
sports :  and  a  well-sup-  lied  library, 
with  chess,  draughts,  &c.,  drawing 
and  painting,  will  give  him  plecty 
of  employment  in  his  leisure  hours 
on  board. 

We  believe  that  such  a  system  is 
the  very  best  that  could  be  devised ; 
but  at  the  same  time  e  must  con- 
fess there  is  a  serious  ditiSculty  in 
the  way  of  carrying  it  out.  For 
unless  it  were  held  to  f)e  a  principle 
of  international  law,  that  training- 
ships  are  exempt  from  the  usages  of 
war,  the  declaration  of  hosti'ities 
with  any  powerful  maritime  nation 
would  at  once  s^al  them  ^  up  in 
port,   and   thus   throw   the'  whole 
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ffilem  out  of  working,  at  tiie 
very  time  that  the  demands  of  the 
service  for  the  sapply  of  yonng 
officers  woald  prohably  be  mnoh 
inereased.  We  cannot  see,  bow- 
ever,  that  any  otber  objections  conld 
be  raised  to  the  above  plan ;  yet, 
since  the  one  we  have  pointed  oat 
is  perhaps  serions  enough  to  pre- 
vent snch  a  scheme  being  adopted, 
we  mnst  torn  to  some  other,  less 
open  to  objection,  if  inferior  in  the 
resnlt  producible  by  it 

We  have  seen  that  a  OoUege  for 
the  training  of  yonng  naval  officers 
was  for  more  than  a  oentni^y  in 
existence,  and  that  the  same  prin* 
eiple  has  been  revived  in  the  Bri- 
tannia, tbongh  under  another  form; 
the  main  cause  of  the  several 
£ulm»9  of  the  old  Academy  and 
Ooliege  being,  that  it  was  only  a 
partid  system,  the  number  of  cadets 
trained  there  being  limited;  and 
there  were,  therefore,  two  distinct 
classes  of  officers  in  the  serviqi^ 
those  who  had  been  educated,  and 
those  who  bad  not.  It  is  not  likely 
that  this  error  will  be  coinmitted 
again;  and  the  immediate  re-estab* 
lament  of  a  Royal  Naval  College 
for  the  training  of  cadets,  on  a  scale 
and  footing  worthy  of  this  great 
maritime  nation,  is  on  all  sides,  and 
among  all  classes  of  naval  men, 
strongly  urged.  In  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Select  Oommittee 
on  Naval  Promotion  and  Retire- 
ment during  the  last  session  of  Par-- 
liament,  very  decided  opinions  in 
iiavoor  of  this  measure  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  Doke  of  SomersetL 
and  by  each  one  of  the  distingoished 
officers  who  were  examined  upon 
this  point.  The  Committee  in  their 
Report  recommended  the  subject 
to  tiie  consideration  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, it  not  being  one  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  dedde,  though 
tbc7  intimate  pretty  dearly  their 
opinion  in  favour  of  it.  And  in- 
deed the  Admiralty  wonld  seem 
to  have  made  up  their  minds  on  the 
subject,  for  they  have  on  several 
occasions  announced  that  they  con- 
template eatablishiog  a  College; 
and  very  probably,  before  these  pages 
are  poblished,  they  will  have  asked 
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Parliament  for  a  snm  of  money  for 
that  purnose. 

The  nrst  and  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  that  arises  with 
regard  to  the  future  Naval  College 
is  the  situation  of  it — one  most 
necessary  condition  being,  that  it 
should  be  near  enoogh  to  a  dock- 
yard to  admit  of  constant  access. 
If  there  should  be  two  establish- 
mentSy  as  is  recommended  by  fome 
officers,  then  Portsmouth  and  Plv- 
mouth  wonld  naturally  be  the  locali- 
ties that  would  suggest  themselves 
to  every  one;  but  if  there  should 
be  one  only,  there  can  be  scarcely  a 
qnestion  but  that  Portsmouth— our 
greatest  naval  port,  with  its  centrsi 
situation  and  its  historical  associa- 
tions—-should  be  the  place  where 
onr  future  Nelsons  should  be  trained, 
if  a  convenient  site  could  be  found. 
The  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  banks  of 
Southampton  Water  have  been  sug- 
gested as  eligible  localities;  and  it 
wa9  said  that  at  one  time  the  Ad- 
miralty were  in  treaty  fur  a  Louse 
in  Stokes  Bay,  near  Gosport,  for- 
merly belonging  to  Lord  Ash  burton, 
with  a  view  to  converting  that  into 
a  Naval  College.  Each  of  these 
sitnationa,  however,  is  liable  to 
objections.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  a  suitable  site  in  tlie  Isle 
of  Wight  sufficiently  near  Ports- 
month,  and  land  there  is  exceeding- 
ly valuable.  Southampton  Water 
is  also  too  far  from  th^  dockyard, 
and  its  muddy  shores  an  not  fa- 
vourable for  boating  or  bathing. 
The  Stokes  Bay  situation  is  likewise 
objectionable:  it  is  in  too  close  a 
proximity  to  the  town  of  Grosport, 
the  grounds  are  on  mnoh  too  small 
a  scale  for  snch  an  establishment, 
and  there  is  very  little  other  land 
available  Moreover,  Stokes  Bay 
is  an  exposed  lee-shore,  and  very  ill 
adapted  for  boats,  except  in  the 
finest  summer  weather. 

There  is,  however,  a  locally  near 
Portsmouth,  which  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  pnrpose,  and  that  is 
Hayliog  Island.  Any  quantity  of 
land  conld  there  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  rate;  it  is  thinly  popu- 
lated, being  simply  a  congeiries  of 
farms,  with  one  or  two  small  ham- 
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]ets,  and  a  eea-bathing  establish- 
ment which  was  start^sd  there  as 
a  specalation  some  years  ago,  bnt 
which  does  not  seem  by  Its  appear- 
ance  to  have  been  a  very  pro6  table 
investment  as  yet.  The  place  is 
exceedingly  healthy;  the  air  is  pore, 
for  the  sea-breezes  come  in  straight 
ifrom  the  English  Ohannel;  and  an 
nnliniited  extent  of  land  and  common 
is  available  for  recreative  purposes. 
The  beach  for  miles  presents  the 
greatest  attractions  to  the  bather, 
and  Langston  harbour  affords  a  per- 
fect shelter  from  all  winds,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  places  conceivable 
for  boat-exercise.  A  bridge  connects 
the  island  with  the  mainland,  and  a 
railway  is  in  course  of  construction, 
which  will  join  the  south  coast  and 
direct  PorU^mouth  lines  at  Havanti 
the  tir^it  station  out  of  Portsmouth, 
so  that  Hayling  Island  will  be  only 
two  hours  from  London.  A  floating 
bridge  would  form  an  easy  oommu- 
nioation  with  Portsea  I^^land  at  Fort 
Onmberland,  where  there  is  now  a 
ferry,  the  distance  from  there  to  the 
dockyard  being  about  three  miles. 
A  f^mall  steamer — ^which  nnder  any 
circumstances  ought  to  form  part 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Naval 
College  —  would  take  the  cadets 
round  to  the  dockyard  in  half  an 
hour;  or,  when  preferred,  the  dis- 
tance would  be  within  a  walk,  and 
the  railway  would  be  available  like- 
wise. Th(|  situation  would  also 
have  the  advantage  of  being  within 
the  range  of  the  forts  which  form 
the  defences  of  Portsmouth ;  but 
the  principal  advantage  of  this  lo- 
cality, which  gives  it  a  special  merit, 
is,  that  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
situation,  the  cadets  oould  be  easily 
kept  clear  of  tlie  dangers  and  temp- 
tations of  a  seaport  town,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  have  all  the 
benefit  of  a  close  proximity  to  the 
dockyard.  If  this  were  to  be  se- 
lected as  the  site  for  the  future  Col- 
lege, it  would  be  an  excellent  plan 
if  an  Act  of  Parliament  Were  passed 
placing  i  lay  ling  Island  on  a  some- 
what similar  footing  with  regard 
to  the  Admiralty,  as  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  with  respect  to  the 
University  authorities;  so  that  the 


possibility  of  any  improper  people 
being  located  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  College  could  be  prevented. 
We  might  in  this  respect  take  ex- 
ample from  the  United  States;  for 
at  their  celebrated  Military  College 
at  West  Point  on  the  Hudson  river, 
the  whole  of  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  establishment  is  nnder  speoial 
jurisdiction;  the  hotels  are  on  the 
temperance  principle,  and  no  im- 
proper characters  are  allowed  in  the 
place;  so  that  all  that  legislation 
can  do  is  done  to  guard  the  morals 
of  the  student. 

The  age  of  entry  into  the  CoI« 
lege  and  the  initiatory  examination 
should  be  the  same  as  at  pref^ent  on 
joining  the  Britannia,  and  as  we 
have  suggested  for  the  sea-going 
training-ships.  The  period  of  train- 
ing should  also  be  three  years,  with 
the  same  privilege  for  those  of 
marked  proficiency  to  come  forward 
for  examination  afW  two  years,  if 
r^  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age. 
On  passing  out  of  the  College,  the 
cadets  would,  as  in  the  former 
scheme,  be  immediately  appointed 
to  sea-going  ships  as  midHhipmen, 
in  which  rating  they  would  serve 
three  years  before  they .  would  be 
eligible  to  pass  for  lieutenants. 
The  course  of  instruction  should  be 
marked  out  with  special  reference 
to  the  requirements  of  the  servtcei 
and  should  include  mathematics, 
foreign  languages,  history,  naviga^ 
tion,  physical  geography,  drawing, 
marine  surveying,  elementary  astro- 
nomy, and  steam,  with  gunnery  and 
the  small-arm  exercises.  But  there  is 
one  point  which  must  be  carefully 
attended  to  in  framing  any  scheme 
of  instruction  for  naval  cadets,  and 
that  is,  that  the  first  object  to  be 
attained  is  to  make  t^em  sailora. 
Theoretical  knowledge  is  excellent, 
and  indispensable  in  order  to  make 
accomplished  offioers,  but  it  can  only 
be  valuable — either  to  the  servioe 
or  to  the  individual — ^when,  as  a  su- 
perstructure, it  rests  upon  a  fonnda- 
tion  of  sound  practical  seamanship. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  vessels  at- 
tached to  the  College  for  this  pur- 
pose— every  naval  man  advocating 
the  esublishment  of  a  College  does 
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ao  with  this  reservation — for  with- 
OQt  thid  it  woqM  be  better  even 
that  the  system  sbonld  remain  as  at 
{Mesent.  Bnt  if  these  training- ves- 
sels are  merely  to  craise  about  the 
Isle  i>f  Wight,  liice  those  in  which 
the  seoond-ciass  boys  are  exercised, 
thev  will  certainly  not  answer  the 
purposes  required.  The  training- 
ship  should  be  a  frigate — the  old 
siz-and- twenties,  like  tbe  Eory- 
dice,  would  do  capitally — and  the 
cadets  should  go  each  summer  for 
a  cruise  of  three  or  four  months  at 
least  to  the  Mediterranean.  They 
would  by  this  arraogeinent  derive 
a  portion  of  the  advantages  which 
we  have  shown  would  result  trom 
the  training  taldng  place  wholly  in 
sea-guing  shipsu  It  would  not  be 
advisable  to  carry  on  tbe  stuilies  to 
a  great  extent  during  this  summer 
cruise;  but  at  the  same  time  there 
are  some  subjects,  such  as  naviga- 
tion and  marine  surveying,  which 
seem  to  suggest  themselves  as  being 
studied  witJh  greater  facility  in  the 
oonriM  of  a  sea  voyage  to  different 
places.  It  would  be  better,  accord- 
ing to  this  scheme,  that  the  train- 
ing, vessel  should  be  a  sailing-ship. 
as  it  would  be  more  roomy,  and 
steam  could  be  studied  better  at  tbe 
Oollege,  and  on  board  the  steamer 
attached  to  it.  The  number  of 
cadets  admitted  into  the  service 
annually  being  about  170,  it  would 
of  course  be  impossible  to  accommo- 
date all  that  would  be  at  the  Col- 
lege— three  times  that  n amber-— on 
board  one  ship.  It  would  be  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  have  several 
vessels;  and  perhaps  the  most  ad- 
visable plan  would  be  to  have  one 
for  the  cadets  of  each  year,  and  for 
each  vessel  to  make  two  voyages, 
taking  half  the  annual  number 
each  time,  which  would  be  as  many 
as  a  small  frigate  could  properly 
accommodate  in  addition  to  her 
crew. 

Since  tbe  education  which  a  boy 
would  receive  under  either  of  the 
above  schemes  would  be  a  very 
valuable  one^  for  any  situation 
ia  after-life  as  well  as  the  naval 
service,  it  would  of  course  be  ex- 


pected that  parents  should  pay  a 
fair  sum  for  their  sons  during  the 
period  of  training.  The  sum  re- 
quired during  the  latter  yea»  of 
tho  existence  of  the  old  ColJege  was 
£100  per  annum  for  all  but  the 
sons  of  naval  and  military  officers ; . 
but  this  would  be  t03  high  an 
amount  to  fix  for  tbe  future,  for  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  for* 
roer  days  going  through  the  College 
was  'optionnl,  so  that  those  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  so  nmoh  for 
their .,  sons— and  tlie  majority  of 
the  parents  of  naval  officers  could 
not— -§ei^^  them  straight  to  sea  as 
volunteers.  It  has  been  said  by 
some  that  the  College  ought  to  be 
made  selt-supporting,  and  no  doubt 
it  would  be  quite  practicable  to 
devise  a  scheme  whereby  it  would 
be  so ;  but  to  make  a  fundamental 
principle  of  this  would,  we  think, 
be  a  fhtal  mistake.  To  start  upon 
this  assumption  would  be  to  crip- 
ple the  whole  plan;  for  the  result 
would  probably  be.  either  that  the 
sum  required  to  De  paid  by  the 
parents  would  be  too  large,  or  that 
the  establishment  would  be  upon 
a  scale  unworthy  of  the  country. 
The  popularity  ot  the  naval  service 
is  such,  that  there  wonld  no  doubt 
always  be  found  plenty  of  candi- 
dates, were  the  expense  of  the  edu- 
cation at  the  College  as  great  even 
as  at  Eton  or  H:irrow;  but  in  this 
case  those  classes  from  whom  some 
of  our  very  best  officers  have  been 
drawn  would  be  entirely  denied  ac- 
cess to  the  Navy.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Nelson  was  the  son 
of  a  country  clergyman,  and  that 
many  other  officers  of  the  highest 
distinction  have  been,  and  are,  sone 
of  naval  and  military  men,  whose 
means  are  seldom  such  as  to  permit 
them  to  pay  a  high  sum  for  their 
children's  education.  That  very 
numerous  body  firom  whose  ranks 
the  Navy  is  largely  recruited — 
country  gentlemen  of  small  fortune, 
who  have  places  to  keep  up  and 
many  other  calls  upon  their  income 
— would  also  be  unable  to  send  their 
sons  to  sea,  unless  the  expense  of 
the  College  were  moderate;  while 
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t!re  preat  body  of  the  clergy  would 
be  ^tiH  less  able  to  pay  a  high  sam. 
The  course  which  it  would  be  most 
worthy  for  this  country  to  adopt 
would  be,  to  devise  a  comprehensive 
scheme  for  a  Naval  Oollege  fully 
equal  to  the  wants  of  the  service, 
and  upon  a  liberal  footing;  to  fix 
npon  such  an  annual  sum  for  each 
ckdet  as  should  place  It  within 
reach  of  all  those  who  now  send 
their  sons  to  the  Navy;  and  then, 
if  it  were  found  that  this  was  in- 
sufScient  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
ttie  establishment,  to  charge  the 
balance  to  the  State.  Supposing 
that  the  Naval  College  and  training- 
ships  were  to  cost  the  oountxr  even 
£100,000  a-year,  that  would  be  but 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  ten  millions 
which  the  Navy  swallows  up  an- 
nually, and  only  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  a  single  iron-cased  ship  like 
the  Minotaur.  The  regulations  of 
Uie  Britannia  require  the  parents 
of  each  cadet  to  pay  £40  for  his 
mahitenacce  during  the  year  he  is 
on  board,  and  this  annual  sum  Is 
necessary  all  the  time  the  lad  is  a 
midshipman;  so  that  for  five  or 
six  years  £40  a*year  has  to  be  paid, 
besides  the  cost  of  uniform,  clothes, 
&a  But  under  the  proposed  sys- 
tem, the  midEhipman,  on  joining 
the  Navy  from  the  College,  being 
a  thoroughly- trained  and  competent 
officer,  should  at  once  receive  an 
amount  of  pay  sufficient  to  main- 
tain him  in  respectability,  without 
further  assistance  from  his  parents 
being  necessary.  There  would, 
therefore,  be  only  the  three  years  in 
the  Oollege  or  training-ship  during 
which  the  parents  would  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  their  sons,  and  for 
this  shorter  period  £60  or  £70 
a- year  would  not  be  too  high  a  rate 
to  establish.  But  there  should  be 
a  certain  number  of  cadetships 
npon  a  reduced  scale  open  to  the 
sons  of  deserving  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers  of  small  means;  and 
a  few,  sons  of  deceased  officers, 
ahonld  be  admitted  annually  free  of 
all  ex]>ense. 

The  present  system  costs  the 
country  as  follows,  according  to  the 
Navy  Estimates : — 


Pay  of  naval    instructoTB,  and    chap* 
fains  actine  as  eucb,  £12,700  10    0 

Pay  of  the  eoueational 
staff  of  Britannia,  2,062    0    0 

Pay  of  naval  eadeta,  8,880  19    0 

Total,  £18,698  9  0 
According  to  either  of  the  foregoing 
schemes,  naval  instructors  would 
be  no  more  required  on  board  ship, 
as  the  cadets  would  have  received 
a  thoroughly  good  education  before 
joining  the  Navy,  and  would  then 
be  of  an  age  to  keep  up  their  know- 
ledge without  such  assistance; 
therefore  the  whole  of  the  above 
sum  would  at  once  go  towart^s  the 
expense  of  the  college.  Supposing, 
also,  that  100  cadets  paid  the  full 
amount  of  £70  a-year  each,  and  50 
paid  at  the  rate  of  £40,  leaving 
the  remaining  20  free,  this  would 
amount  to — 

100  Cadets  at  £70,  £7000    0    0 

60       "      at  £40,  2000    0    0 

20      ."      free, 


Total,  £9000    0    0 

which  added  to  the  former  sum, 
makes  £27,593  — an  amount  that 
would  go  a  considerable  way  towards 
covering  the  expenses  of  the  Col- 
lege. But  the  matter  is  one  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  Navy 
that  questions  of  economy  ought 
not  to  be  pennitted  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  thoroughly  satisfactpry 
scheme,  upon  whatever  footing  it 
may  be  based. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the 
Naval  College  should  also  be  open 
to  boys  intended  for  the  merchant 
service;  and  no  doubt  this  would 
be  highly  beneficial  to  the  latter  if 
it  conld  be  carried  out,  and  would 
tend  to  draw  the  two  services  closer 
together,  which  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired. But  the  College  would  be 
quite  large  enough  without  this  ad- 
dition to  its  numbers;  and  surely 
in  this  great  maritime  country  our 
mercantile  navy  is  able  to  support 
an  educational  establishment  of  its 
own.  "We  question  very  much,  also, 
whether  the  parents  of  boys  intended 
for  the  merchant  service  would  care 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  an  education 
such  as  is  required  for  the  Navy. 
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Sinoe.  acoordiog  to  the  prpposed 
plan,  there  woald  be  no  naval 
cadets  oa  board  the  ships  of  the 
fleet,  aad  aa  officer  would  be  only 
three  years  in  the  rating  of  mid- 
shipman, it  follows  that  the  num- 
ber of  junior  officers  would  be 
much  fioaaller  than  at  present;  and 
it  may  be  asked,  therefore,  Who  is  to 
do  the  varioas  duties  that  are  now 
performed  by  the  youngsters?  We 
will  try,  then,  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  considered  by  many 
experienc€Nl  officers  that  the  nnm- 
ber  of  warrant-officers  might  be 
greatly  increased,  with  advantage 
to  the  service,  and  that  the  duties 
of  mates  of  decks  could  be  advan- 
tageously performed  by  them.  In 
the  next  place,  everv  one.  who  has 
been  acquainted  with  the  Navy  for 
the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  must 
be  aware  that  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  habits  and  nature 
of  Uie  seamen.  TUey  are  no  longer 
that  careless,  childlike,  thoughtless 
set  they  were,  whom  it  was  impos- 
sible to  trust  oQt  of  sight;  and 
who  never  expected,  or  wished,  to 
be  so  tmstea.  The  miyority  of 
the  ships'  companies  now — or  soon 
will — consist  of  men  who  have 
grown  up  from  their  boyhood  in 
the  service,  who  have  been  care- 
fully trained  and  educated;  and 
the  numerous  measures  which  have 
been  adopted  of  late  years  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  sailor — 
showing  him  that  the  country  takes 
an  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  that 
he  is  looked  upon  as  a  valuable 
publio  servant — have  not  been 
without  their  fruits  in  a  ^ery  mark- 
ed and  decided  improvement  in  the 
conduct  and  disposition  of  the  men. 
The  consequence  is,  that  officers  in 
command  nnd  that  they  can  now 
place  their  men  in  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  which  a 
few  years^back  they  would  not  have 
dreamt  or;  and  the  very  fact  of 
finding  himself  in  such  a  position, 
and  being  confiJed  in,  develops  a 
man^s  good  qualities,  and  raises  his 
tone  of  mind  to  a  much  higher  level. 
There  can  be  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  petty  officers  in  the  Navy 


should  not  be  considered  in  the 
same  light  as  the  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  Army,  with  whom 
they  rank,  and  who  have  come  from 
the  same  class  of  society.  These 
men,  in  the  Armv,  are  frequently 
sent  in  charge  of  detachments  of 
soldiers,  to  reside  miles  away 
from  any  of  their  officers.  The 
ordinary  duties  of  boat-service, 
therefore,  such  as  landing  offik)er8 
and  answering  signals,  might  be 
performed  by  the  coxswains  of  the 
boats,  as  is  done  in  tl&e  French 
navy;  and  it  would  only  be  requi- 
site to  send  an  officer  u|>on  special 
occasions,  such  as  copyiog  orders 
of  importance,  and  going  on  board 
foreign  men-of-war.  No  doubt, 
just  at  first,  some  inoonvenienee 
would  be  experienced  by  the  change 
of  system;  but  this  necessarily  at- 
tends any  alteration  of  long-estab- 
lished custom  whatever;  and  we 
confidently  believe  that  in  a  veiy 
short  time  this  arrangement  wocdd 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  ser- 
vice, in  raising  the  position  of 
the  petty  officers,  and  makinsf  it 
of  greater  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
seamen.  And  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  there  are  great  disad- 
vantages in  the  present  system  of 
schoolboy  officers,  by  which  the 
discipline  of  the  fleet  suffers  up 
slight  iqjory,  as  we  have  before 
pointed  ouL 

Turn  we  now  to  aoother  branch 
of  our  subject.  Whether  such  a 
project  as  either  of  the  above  be 
adopted,  or  whether  the  Admiralty 
may  decide  onlv  to  carry  out  at  Uie 
College  a  partial  system,  such  as  that 
now  in  practice  in  the  Britannia, 
and  keep  up  the  plan  of  naval  in- 
structors  to  contmue  the  education 
on  board  ship  afterwards,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  provision  must  be  made, 
as  at  present,  for  a  higher  course  of 
studjT,  at  an  after  period,  for  com- 
missioned officers.  As  we  have  be- 
fore stated,  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  benefit  which  has  re- 
sulted to  the  naval  service,  from  the 
studies  pursued  by  officers  of  all 
ranks  at  the  College  ifi  Portsmouth 
Dockyard,  during  their  intervals  on 
shore;    although  the  benefit  might 
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bave  been  eren  greater  had  the 
eBtablisfunent  been  placed  upon  a 
difiVreiit  footing,  as  we  shall  see 
preeentlj.  AUfaoogh  It  is  advisable 
that  the  Oadet  €k)Ilege  shonld  not 
be  situated  too  near  the  seaport 
town,  yet  in  every  Respect  it  is  to 
be  desired  that  the  senior  College 
ahoold  be  in  the  dockyard,  and  the 
old  bnilding  is  quite  well  snited  to 
the  purpose.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  advantages  gained  by 
officers  studying  there  are  malti- 
plied  tenfold  by  the  circumstance 
of  their  residing  in  the  principal 
dookyanl  of  the  kingdoim  Not  a 
day  passes  without  there  being 
something  novel  and  instmctive  to 
be  seen  in  this  immense  establish- 
ment; every  class  and  description 
of  veseel  may  there  be  compared 
together;  the  latest  improvements 
in  steam  machinery,  the  newest  in- 
ventions in  artillery,  the  art  of  ship- 
building, and  every  method  of  rig- 
ging— all  may  be  seen  and  studied 
there  during  the  daily  stroll  round 
the  yard,  which  is  the  constant 
practice  of  the  atndent  officers.  We 
therefore  trust,  that  wherever  it  may 
be  determined  to  fix  the  situation  of 
the  Junior  College,  the  senior  estab- 
ttsbment  may  remain  where  it  is. 

We  have  seen  how  that  the  course 
<yf  study  at  the  Oollege  for  the  lien- 
tenant's  commission  has  of  kte 
years  fallen  to  the  ground.  This 
fa  much  to  be  regretted,  for,  as  we 
before  showed,  the  system  was  an 
excellent  one  for  the  service.  It 
is,  however,  a  question  whether  it 
la  altogether  desirable  that  an  officer 
at  the  sub-lieu tenant^s  age  should 
remain  for  such  a  long  period  on 
ehore,  for  it  is  just  at  that  time  of 
life  that  the  most  valuable  experi- 
ence at  sea  is  gained.  We  would 
rather  suggest  a  different  plan, 
which  we  think  would  benefit  the 
profession  still  more.  It  is  a  very 
general  opinion  in  the  service  that 
officers  should  remain  for  three  years 
on  the  sub- lieu tenante'  list,  and 
then  be  promoted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  when  they  would  have  been, 
according  to  the  scheme  we  have 
proposed,  at  least  six  years  at  sea, 


and  not  less  than  twenty-t^o  years 
of  age.  Now  it  is  in  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  that  officers  at  the  pre- 
sent day  rtmain  longest,  the  oom- 
msnder's  commission  being  most 
difficult  of  attainment  We  would 
propose,  therefore,  that  after  three 
vears*  sea-service  in  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  officers  should  be  per- 
mitted to  join  the  College  for  a 
course  of  study  similar  to  that 
which  the  mates  formerly  went 
through;  and  that  a  commander's 
commission  shonld  be  given  half- 
rearly  to  the  individual  passing  the 
highe$<t  examination.  By  this  plan 
all  the  benefits  of  the  former  sys- 
tem would  be  restored,  and,  as 
we  think,  with  increased  advan- 
tase  both  to  the  service  and  to  the 
officers. 

The  College  shonld  likewise  be 
open,  as  at  present,  to  half-pay 
officers  who  may  wish  to  go  there 
to  study  scientific  subjects ;  and 
every  encouragement  ought  to  be 
given  to  induce  men  of  abilty  so 
to  employ  their  intervals  of  forced 
idleness.  According  to  the  presient 
system,  there  is  no  regular  course  of 
study  prescribed,  but  each  rtfficer  is, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  allowed  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  own  inclina- 
tion, and  to  take  up  whatever  sub- 
ject he  has  a  taste  for.  So  far  this 
is  a  wise  arrangement,  for  the  naval 
profe^ion  embraces  such  a  diversity 
of  matters — ^standing  as  it  does 
in  close  relationship  with  neariy 
every  department  of  science— that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  per- 
son, except  he  were  endowed  ^ith 
an  extraordinary  intellect,  to  gain 
more  than  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  higher  branches  of  all  the 
subjects  bearing  upon  his  calling. 
He  might,  indeed,  be  "Jack-of  all- 
trades,"  but  he  certainly  would  be 
"master  of  none."  It  is  therefore 
more  desirable  that  an  officer  shonld 
oonfind  himself  to  one  oa  two  sub- 
jects, and  follow  them  up  as  faif  as 
he  is  able;  and  since  the  various 
ramifications  of  science  are  inter- 
woven with,  and  to  a  great  extent 
depend  upon,  each  other,  he  could 
not  &il,  in  gaining  a  thorough  know- 
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ledge  of  OTM",  to  acquire  a  certain  in- 
sight into  others. 

To  this  end  there  sbonld  be  every 
facility  afforded  to  enable  the  offi- 
cers to  carry  oot  their  studies  pro- 
perly ;  bat,  nnfortnnately,  this  is 
not  ihe  case  at  present;  and  no 
one  is  more  painfully  aware  of  this 
than  are  the  excellent  Professor 
and  his  ooUeagnes,  who  have  striven 
continually,  bat  without  effect,  to 
induce  the  Admiralty  to  supply  the 
necessary  means  for  that  pnrposei 
such  as  instraments,  apparatus,  and 
other  appliances.  The  only  subject 
which  has  been  brought  under  a 
regular  system  is  Steam,  for  which 
there  is  an  established  course  to  go 
through,  and  an  examination  at  the 
dose  of  it  with  classed  certi6cates 
of  proficiency.  And,  fully  alive  to 
the  nnsatistaotoriness  of  the  state 
of  matters,  the  Professor,  in  fram- 
ing the  steam  course,  did  all  in  his 
power  to  remedy  it,  by  including-^ 
as  well  as  practical  instruction — 
such  theoretical  requirements  as 
rendered  a  certain  amount  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge  necessary;  while 
the  highest  class  of  certincate  re- 
quires, in  addition,  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  mechanics  and  hydro- 
statics. But  it  is  not  compulsory  to 
go  through  even  the  steam  conrse — 
although  practically  every  one  does 
so— and  that  finished,  which  is  gene- 
rally in  eix  months  at  most,  there 
is  no  longer  any  regular  system  to 
follow,  nor  any  further  certificate 
of  Btndy  to  be  obtained.  There- 
fore those  officers  who  may  have 
singled  for  three  or  four  years  at 
the  College,  and  acquired  a  high 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge, 
have  nothing  to  distinguish  them 
from  sach  as  may  have  merely  pass- 
ed through  the  steam  course  with  a 
third-class  certificate.  They  have 
neither  experienced  any  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  their  studies,  nor 
have  they  any  other  reward  to  look 
to  for  the  labour  they  have  bestowed 
upon  them,  except  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  every  well-regulated  mind 
— a  consciousness  of  having  em- 
pbyed  one's  time  in  a  profitable  man- 


There  is  an  observatory  belong- 
ing to  the  College,  which,  if  it  were 
kept  for  the  use  of  the  students, 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
those  who  might  be  disposed  to 
study  astronomy;  but  this  obaervs- 
tory  is  used  as  a  dep6t  for  the 
Government  chronometers  and  me- 
teorological instruments;  and  since 
the  rating  of  these  chronometers — 
upon  whose  accuracy  the  safe  na- 
vigation of  our  shifM  depends — is 
performed  solely  by  means  of  the 
transit  instrument  in  this  observa- 
tory, it  would  never  do  to  let  it  be 
used  as  a  hack  instrument  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction.  At  present, 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  naval 
officer  to  become  an  astronomer, 
unless  he  has  access  to  some  private 
observatory,  or  unless  he  obtained 
permission  to  study  at  Greenwich, 
which  might  probably  not  be  con- 
ridered  convenient  or  advisable  to 
grant.  But  if  the  College  obaerva* 
tory  were  set  apart  exclusively,  and 
properly  fitted  up,  for  the  use  of 
officers  studying  astronomy,  this 
very  important  science  would  be  at 
once  placed  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Every  astronomer  would  testify  to 
the  great  benefit  which  would  accrue 
to  science,  were  a  certain  number  of 
intelligent  naval  officers,  scattered 
over  different  parts  of  the  world, 
in  a  position  to  take  reliable  ob- 
servations of  the  various  celestial 
phenomena,  and  to  furnish  intelli- 
gible and  trustworthy  records  of 
them. 

Another  subject  which  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  a  naval  officer, 
and  for  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  which  there  are  at  present  no 
facilities,  is  marine  surveying. 
There  is  not  one  officer  in  fifty,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  who  has  any 
practical  acquaintance  with  this 
duty — except  those  who  have  served 
in  surveying-ships — ^althonsth  there 
is  not  a  station  in  the  world  where 
snch  a  knowledge  would  not  be 
useful ;  for  we  are  constantly  open- 
ing up  fresh  regions  to  commerce, 
and  our  surveying  expeditions  can- 
not keep  pace  vrith  the  demands 
upon  their  services.     It  will  be  in 
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tbe  miDds  of  most  naval  readers  of 
these  pafi;e8,  bow  maDV  localities 
they  have  visited  which  have  never 
been  more  than  rongbly  surveyed, 
how  many  inacoaracieB  are  foand 
in  charts,  and  how  often  it  wonld 
have  been  in  their  power  to  furnish 
correct  plans  of  different  barboars 
they  have  visited,  or  to  iiil  in  an 
imperfectly  known  coast-line,  had 
they  only  l[nown  how  to  set  about 
it  The  very  limited  knowledge  of 
onr  naval  officers  of  the  two  sub- 
jects we  have  jost  mentioned,  is  a 
standing  reproach  to  the  service ; 
yet  tl)e  blame  doee  not  rest  with 
them,  as  we  have  oideavoared  to 
show. 

The  system  of  stndy,  therefore, 
for  the  senior  officers,  requires  a 
careful  revision.  There  should  be 
different  courses  of  study  estab- 
lished, besides  that  of  steam,  for 
ether  branches  of  science — viz.,  tbe 
higher  mathematics,  mechanics,  and 
hydrostatics,  nautical  astronomy, 
marine  surveying,  naval  architec- 
ture, practical  astronomy,  field  for- 
titication,  and  optics.  An  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  mathematics 
wonld  of  course  be  necessary  before 
any  of  these  could  be  entered  upon ; 
but  accordiug  to  even  the  present 
system  of  fcdncating  cadets,  they 
acquire  this ;  and  were  soch  a  plan 
adopted  as  those  we  have  sketched 
out,  officers,  when  they  came  to 
study  at  the  senior  College,  would 
have  previously  been  ^orongfaly 
well  grounded  in  many  of  these 
subjects  also  during  their  three 
years'  instruction  as  cadets.  Tbe 
officers  joining  the  senior  College, 
according  to  this  arrangement, 
should  he  at  liberty  to  select  any 
of  the  above  subjects,  for  each  of 
which  tliere  should  be  an  ex- 
amination to  go  throngb  at  the 
termination  of  tbe  course,  and  oer- 
titioates  of  proficiency  given,  a 
certain  time  being  allowed  for  each 
subject.  Some  distinguishing  mark 
might   be    put    against  an  offioer^a 


name  in  tbe  Navy  List  who  bad  ob- 
tained first-lass  certificates  in  any  of 
these  branches  of  science :  and  if  tbe 
Admiralty  wished  to  put  their  hand 
upon  an  officer  for  any  special  service, 
they  would  at  once  be  able  to  select 
one  who,  by  the  nature  of  his  studies, 
had  qualified  himself  for  that  partion- 
lar  duty.  ^ 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to 
show  what  are  the  requirements  of 
the  naval  service  with  respect  to 
tbe  education  and  training  of  its 
officers,  and  how  these  requirements 
may  be  .  provided  for.  We  have 
entered  folly  into  the  subject^  for 
two  reasons ;  first,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  very  greatest  national  im- 
portance, and  also  because  —  since 
it  has  been  resolved  to  abolish  the 
present  system,  and  to  establish 
a  OoUege  for  the  naval  cadets — 
this  is  the  especial  time  to  take 
these  matters  into  careful  conside- 
ration. We  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Admiralty  will  look  npon  this  quea- 
tion  in  a  broad  and  liberal  light^ 
and  permit  no  paltry  motives  of 
economy,  or  no  narrow-minded  pre- 
judices, to  stand  in  the  way  of  tbe 
development  of  some  scheme  whieh 
may  be  worthy  of  this  great  country, 
and  the  first  Navy  of  the  world.  And 
we  trust  that  naval  officers  themaelves, 
fully  sensible  of  the  neglect  under 
which  their  education  has  suffered, 
will  one  and  all,  whenever  opporta- 
nity  shall  offer,  raise  their  voices  in 
favour  of  some  such  system  for  the 
future  as  shall  in  every  respect  atone 
for  the  shortcomings  of  the  past  To 
them  we  would  recall  the  words  of 
the  late  Sir  James  Graham:*  **I 
cannot  express  in  adequate  terms  my 
admiration  of  the  naval  character;  I 
think  it  decidedly  the  very  flower  of 
British  society.  I  think  that  a  naval 
officer,  trained  from  his  youth  in  hfo 
profession,  and  master  of  his  profsB- 
sian^  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  finest 
characters  that  the  history  of  this 
country  can  prodnoe.** 


*  Evidence  before  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  CommonB  on  Admiralty 
Administration,  1861. 
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KO  n. — BOOIKTT  AND  P0LITI08  IS  MOLDATIA. 


The  British  pablio  have  very  lit- 
tle notion  of  the  complicated  qoes- 
tions  which  are  prepaHng  for  them 
in  the  East,  and  more  eepecislly  Id 
those  Princlftaiitiea  of  the  Danube, 
which  may  be  considered  the  centre 
of  the  Gordian  knot  Garefally 
eschewing  the  atady  of  any  qnea- 
tion  which  ia  in  the  least  difflcnlt 
to  mast«fr,  they  never  hesitate  to 
pronounce  a  very  decided  opinion 
npon  its  merits  when  the  moment 
for  doing  so  arrives.  '  Popaiar  con- 
victions are  none  the  less  strongly 
held  becanse  based  npon  absolnte 
ignorance,  and  we  have  a  notable 
instance,  in  the  Sohleswis-Holstein 
question,  of  the  whole  British  na- 
tion regaling  itself  npon  homble 
pie,  to  the  great  amn^^ement  of 
Europe  generally.  If  we  woald 
only  take  the  trooble  beforehand  to 
look  into  the  most  important  points 
of  foreign  policy  which  are  likely 
to  arise,  we  should  l>e  saved  this 
humiliation.  Instead  of  this,  any 
well-informed  member  of  Parlia- 
ment wonld  think  he  was  insulted 
if  he  was  asked  whether  he  under- 
etood  the  qnestion  of  the  secularisa- 
tion of  the  Dedicated  monasteries  by 
Prince  Oooza.  Some  of  tlie  worst 
jokes  that  ever  were  made,  because 
they  were  in  such  bad  taste,  were 
those  made  upon  the  impossibility 
of  understanding  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question  by  persons  whose 
business  it  was  to  understand  it. 
Very  much  more  of  the  same  de- 
scription of  faoetiousness'  on  the 
part  of  our  public  men  will  impair 
the  national  dignity  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that,  in  the  end,  we  shall  be 
forced  into  a  war  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  the  recovery  of  prestige. 
If  the  Convent  question  is  too  dull 
to  be  studied  in  this  country,  let 
people  go,  as  I  did,  and  learn  it 
from  the  nuns  themselves;  but  in 
some  way  or  other  do  let  them 
know  something  about  it  before 
they  ^ve  their  votes. 


Hitherto  I  had  only  visited  the 
monasteries  and  convents  belonging 
to  the  Cenobitic  cJa<« — Nyamptz, 
Seku,  Agapia,  and  Veratica.  Every- 
where I  found  the  same  sentiment 
prevailing.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  expressed  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  .the  measure 
had  been  carried  out,  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing  Was  not  objected 
to,  and  beneficial  results  were  an- 
,ticipated  by  those  who  were  most 
directly  affected.  It  remained  yet 
to  see  a  good  specimen  of  a  Dedi- 
cated monastery,  and  we  decided 
to  proceed  from  Veratica  to  Piatra, 
a  town  situated  in  the  valley  of 
Bistritza,  and  from  thence  to  visit 
a  monastery  of  the  same  name  in 
tlie  neighbourhood.  Our  parting 
scene,  when  we  bade  adieu  to  the 
nuns  of  Veratica,  was  not  so  touch- 
ing as  when  we  reluctantly  tore 
ourselves  away  from  the  Jl£ika$  of 
Agapia;  but  still  we  turned  our 
backs  with  real  regret  on  our  hos- 
pitable entertainers,  and,  famished, 
as  before,  with  convent  horses  and 
gypsy  postilions,  sped  down  the 
valley  towards  our  destination. 
After  a  five  hours'  drive  through 
scenery  which,  without  being  grand, 
was  full  of  charm  and  variety,  we 
descended  at  dusk  upon  the  pictur- 
esquely situated  town  of  Piatra. 

Far  away  from  any  great  route, 
few  travellers  have  ever  visited  this 
remote  spot — but  it  would  be  the 
starting  point  for  a  most  interest- 
ing mountain-trip.  The  turbulent 
Bistritza,  after  a  headlong  course 
through  the  lovely  scenery  of  the 
Carpathians,  here  issues  from  a 
gorge  in  the  mountains,  and  hence- 
foith  glides  tranquilly  across  fertile 
plains  till  it  falls  into  the  Sereth. 
Just  before  our  arrival,  half  the 
town  of  Piatra  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  overwhelming  force 
of  its  torrent,  and  we  walked  over 
acres  of  debris  and  desolation.  Con- 
taining about  fifteen    thousand   in- 
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habitante,  Piatra  owes  alike  its  pro- 
sperity and  its  misft>rtnne8  to  the 
capncions  river  on  the  banks  of 
which  it  is  situated.  It  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  wood  trade,  and  the 
Bistritza  is,  np  to  this  point,  the 
mode  of  oonyeyance  from  the  dense- 
ly-wooded valleys  of  the  Oarpa- 
thians.  l)'ot  merely  does  it  afibrd 
water-carriage  for  wood,  but  the 
rafts  in  their  turn  are  made  ose  of 
by  travellers  as  the  most  conveni- 
ent way  of  descending  the  river. 
These  rafts  are  of  necessity  com- 
paratively small,  but  they  are  fnr- 
nishe<l  with  comfortable  little  log 
shanties;  and  I  regretted,  as  I  saw 
them  come  spinning  down  the  ra- 
pids and  being  moored  to  the  wreck 
of  shattered  cottages,  that  I  had 
not  found  time  to  explore  the  head- 
waters of  the  river,  and  descend  it 
in  this  exciting  fashion. 

We  were  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained at  Piatra  by  the  prefect, 
whose  house  of  only  one  story,  with 
verandahs  all  round,  was  not  unlike 
an  Indian  bungalow;  it  was  never- 
theless one  of  the  most  sumptuous 
mansions  in  the  place.  As  a  rule, 
the  town  was  little  better  than  a 
collection  of  huts,  and,  to  Judge 
from  their  outward  appearance,  the 
people  did  not  seem  to  tiirive 
very  much  on  the  wood  trade. 
The  disaster  which  had  so  recently 
overtaken  them,  and  which  had  re- 
duced thousands  to  ruin,  was,  how- 
ever, without  doubt,  one  chief  cause 
of  the  squalid  and  poverty-stricken 
aspect  of  the  place.  We  met  at 
dinner  the  few  inteUigeut  and  edu- 
cated men  who  lived  here,  and 
spent  the  evening,  as  is  usual  on 
such  occasions,  in  political  discus- 
sions.. The  policy  of  Prince  Oouza 
always  afforded  a  fruitful  topic.  Un- 
fortunately, there  was  never  a  suf- 
ficient divergence  of  opinion  about 
him  individually  to  make  an  argu- 
ment possible.  During  the  whole 
term  of  my  residence  in  Moldavia 
and  Wallaohia,  I  did  not  find  a  soul 
who  defended  him.  Indeed,  the 
only  man  who  did  not  virulently 
abuse  him  was  the  then  Prime  Min- 
ister. As,  a  week  or  two  after  I  saw 
this  functionary  for  the  last  time,  he 


was  summarily  ^ected  from  office, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  he  is  not  now 
exceeded  by  his  fellows  in  bittemees. 

We  paid  a  very  early  vi^^it  to  the 
Monastery  of  Bistritza,  situated  in 
the  gorge  of  the  valley,  and  distant 
only  about  on  hour  trom  Piatra. 
The  scenery  at  this  point  becomes 
really  fine,  and  we  regretted  that  we 
were  prevented  from  pushing  onr 
explorations  into  the  tempting  re- 
gion beyond.  Here,  instead  of  a 
collection  of  separate  cottages  in- 
habited by  hundreds  of  monks, 
there  was  only  a  large  house  and  a 
church.  The  house  contained  the 
Igoumen^  a  fine-looking  man,  who 
received  ns  hospitably,  and  inform- 
ed us  that  he,  together  with  two  or 
three  exiled  priests,  composed  the 
whole  establishment  We  went  iuto 
the  ctmroh — an  old  building,  deco- 
rated witb^some  quaint  frescoes,  and 
in  which  senrice  was  being  drawled 
over  by  one  of  the  exiles  to  three  or 
four  old  men  and  women.  One' of 
the  latter  stattled  me  by  suddenly 
prostrating  herself  before  the  offici- 
ating priest  as  he  was  carrying  the 
host,  and  thus  obliging  him  to  step 
over  her  body.  The  monk  who  had 
accompanied  ue  from  the  Monastery 
of  Nyamptz  informed  me  that  the 
peasants  profoundly  believed  in  the 
efficacy  of  this  process  for  healing 
pnrpo(«es  whenever  they  were  afflict- 
ed with  any  n^alady;  and  he  went 
on  to  say  that  his  experience  con- 
firmed this  popular  superstition, 
and  that  he  had  himself  cured  peo- 
ple by  stepping  over  them  with  the 
host  in  his  hands. 

Bistritza  was  as  good  a  specimen 
of  a  Dedicated  monastery  as  we 
could  have  selected.  The  abuses  of 
a  system  which  could  faster  such 
an  establishment  were  apparent  at  a 
glance ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
&e  Igonmen  himself,  with  whom 
we  discussed  the  matter,  scarcely 
attempted  to  defend  it  In  order, 
however,  to  make  dear  the  distino- 
tions  between  the  various  ecclesias- 
tical endowments  in  these  Princi-. 
palities,  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
fine shortly  the  conditions  under 
which  they  exist  It  may  be  said, 
at   a   rough   computation,    that   as 
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nearly  as  possible  one-fifth   of  the 
soil  of  Moldavia  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Charch.    This  Ohnroh  property 
may  be  divided  into  fonr  categories 
—that    belonging    to    Government 
monasteries,   to     Oenobitio    monas- 
teries^    to    Dedicated    monasteries, 
and  to  secnlar  chnrches.    The  Gov- 
ernment monasteries  are  small  en- 
dowments,   scarcely    worth      men- 
tioning.   The  whole   annnal   rental 
of    the    secnlar    chnrches    is    only 
£8000.    It    is   probable,    therefore, 
that  their  State  endowments  do  not 
involve  greater    abases  than    eccle- 
siastical endowments  in  other  ooan- 
tries.    We  have  left  to  consider  the 
Oenobitic  and  the  Dedicated  mon- 
asteries.   The  first   category  I  de- 
scribed in  a  former  article.    Nyamptz, 
Sekn,  Agapia,  and  Yeratica  all  be- 
longed to  it    They  are  not  nearly 
so  wealthy  as  the  Dedicoied  class — 
and  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with 
their  money.    They  are  people  of  the 
country,    who   spend   at  home  the 
wealth  they  derive  from  the  prodnce 
of  the  soil,  and  who,  as  a  mie,  ap- 
prove rather  than  otherwise  of  Prince 
Conza's  wholesale  measure  of  con- 
fiscation.   It  may  hit  them  hard  in 
some  respectSy  bnt  it  hits  their  bitter 
enemies  the  Dedicated  monasteries 
mnch  harder.    The    Oenobitic  con- 
vents and  monasteries  derive  their 
riches  either  from   the  legacies   of 
wealthy  boyards,  or  from  members 
of  the  fraternity  who  have  thrown 
their  property  ioto  the  common  lot 
The  revenue  of   Nyaroptz,  for   in- 
stance, was  nominallj  £20,000  a-year, 
derived  from  land;  this  maintained 
nine  hundred  monks,  and   a   large 
aura  was  set  aside  for  hospitality; 
for  it  was  the  fashion  for  strangers 
to  quarter  themselves  for  an  indefi- 
nite  period   upon    the   monastery; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  annual  pil- 
grimage the   guests  were  reckoned 
by  thousands;  added  to  this,  many 
of  the  most  powerful  boyards  are 
heavily  indebted  to  the  monasteries 
for   rents   of  land,    and   in    other ^ 
ways;      as   It   is   not   the   ftisbion 
in  the  Principalities   to  pay   one's 
debts,  and  courts  of  law  exist  only 
as  channels  of  injustice,  the  monas- 
teries   were    invariably    viotimised, 


and  had  large  sums  owing  to  them 
which  they  never  saw  the  least 
chance  of  obtaining.  Meantime  the 
Gk>vemment  denies  that  it  has  ac- 
tually appropriated  property  which 
does  not  belong  to  it;  on  the  con- 
trary, Prince  Oouza  maintains  that 
all  convent  property  is  in  reality 
Government  property,  and  that  he 
has  a  right  to  take  it,  with  its  obli- 
gations. Without  following  him 
into  the  special  pleading  by  which 
he  endeavours  to  prove  this,  the 
fact  remains  that  he  has  poured  aa 
enormous  sum  of  money  into  the 
Government  coffers,  and  at  the  same 
time  put  the  Oenobitic  establish- 
ments on  a  footing  which  they  pre- 
fer, and  which  is  likely  to  diminish 
existing  abuses.  The  monks  will 
no  longer  be  oppressed  and  victim- 
ised by  boyards,  or  eaten  np  by  pil- 
grims and  strangers.  They  get  their 
three  piastres  a-day  apiece  for 
board,  besides  about  £125  a-year 
pocket-money  for  each  man,  and 
have  no  further  trouble  with  the 
administration  of  their  large  reve- 
nues. The  ntins  in  the  same  way 
get  two  ducats  a-day  from  the  Gk)v- 
emment,  with  which  they  are  v^ry 
well  satisfied,  and  admit  the  pro- 
priety of  the  new  regulation  prohi- 
biting women  iix>m  taking  the  veil 
until  they  are  forty-five.  For  ten 
years  to  come  no  novice  at  all  is  to 
be  admitted  to  either  convent  The 
only  objection  I  heard  made  by 
themselves  to  this  rule  was,  that 
when  the  convent  contained  no- 
thing but  old  women,  there  would 
be  no  one  to  chant  or  perfbrm  the 
service.  Altogether,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Gk)vemment  is  doing  what 
it  can  to  discourage  such  establish- 
ment<«.  It  opposes  the  institution  of 
schools  by  either  monks  or  nuns — 
too  much  knowledge,  in  the  opinion 
of  Prince  Oouza^  being  a  dangerous 
thing;  and  it  equally  opposes  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  for  the  sup- 
port of  hives  of  male  and  female 
drones,  who  do  nothing  but  discuss 
politics  and  grumble. 

We  now  come  to*' the  next  ca- 
tegory, of  Dedicated  monasteries. 
They  are  upon  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent foundation    from  the   estab* 
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lishments  we  have  ju^  been  dia- 
CQSfiiDg,  and  derive  their  wealth 
from  property  acquired  by  the  Pa- 
triarch of  ConstHntinople  for  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  the  head, 
«  iiD<ler  vttri:>u<)  pretexts.  It  was 
only  natural  that,  when  the  Otto- 
man rule  wa-^  more  directly  opera- 
tive in  the  principalities  than  it  is 
nt  pieseot,  everything  should  be 
managwl  by  intrigue  through  Con- 
stantinople; aud  the  boyards  repaid 
the  Patriarch  for  any  jobs  with  the 
Turkish.  Government  they  wished 
done,  by  making  over,  or  "  de<lioat- 
.  ing,  at  their  death,  their  property 
to  the  Greek  Church.  While  the 
monks  of  the  Cenobitic  monasteries 
owe  allegiance  to  the  Greek  Metro- 
politan at  Ja'^sy,  the  monks  of  the 
Dedicated  monasteries  owe  allegi- 
ance only  to  tlie  Putrisrch  at  Con- 
st an  tino  pie.  They  are,  in  every 
sense,  intruders  and  interlopers; 
are  seldom  natives  of  the  country; 
and  form,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  that 
vast  ecclesiastical  system  which 
swallows  up,  for  Church  purposes, 
an  immense  proper i  ion  of  the  wealth 
of  European  Turkey  and  the  Le- 
vant. These  Dedicated  monasteries 
are  affiliated  to  Mount  Athos  and 
other  Greek  oonveots  abroad,  and 
the  Turkish  Gh>vemment  has  an 
interest  in  the  question,  beoauae 
they  are,  in  a  sense,  as  appertaining 
to  a  Choroh  whose  h^id  is  at  Con- 
stautinople,  under  Tnrkisb  proteo- 
tion.  So  that  we  have  the  posi- 
tions reversed;  and  while,  in  Tur- 
key, Russia  is  perpetually  agitating 
opon  the  ground  of  a  protectorate 
in  favour  of  the  Christian  Chnrch, 
in  the  Principalities  Turkey  is  agi- 
tating, ui)on  the  same  pretext,  in 
favour  of  the  same  sect  60  little 
has  real  religion  to  do  with  it  in 
either  case. 

Altogether,  the  revenue  of  these 
Dedicated  convents  in  Moldavia 
alone  amounted  to  an  annual  rental 
of  £200,000.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  almost  every  farthing  of 
this  sum  is  sent  to  Constantinople, 
and,  instead  o^  finding  its  way  back 
into  the  pockets  of  Moldavians,  to 
be  used  in  developing  the  resooroes 
of  the  country,  goes  to  enhoh  tbi« 


drones  of  Athos,  Sinai,  and  other 
monasteries,  or  eli>e  is  appropriated 
by  the  Patriarch  at  Consttrntinople, 
who  is  accountable  for  it  to  no  one, 
one  oannot  wonder  at  the  head  of 
the  State  casting  covetous  eyes 
npon  it  for  the  exigencies  of  Ills 
Government  It  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  of  any  man,  much 
less  of  Prince  Couza,  who  is  not 
much  troubled  with  the  devotional 
sentiment,  to  nonrisb  in  his  bosom 
the  eodesiastioal  vampire  which  has 
fastened  apon  the  vitals  of  the 
country,  and  is  socking  its  life- 
blood.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone,  were 
be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  Principalities,  notwithstanding 
the  marks  of  affection  which  he  Las 
lavished,  on  more  than  one  ocea- 
sion,  npon  the  Greek  priesthood, 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  resist 
proving  \g  argument  the  superior 
claims  of  the  State  over  a  Chnrch 
4ke  head  of  which  in  a  foreign 
eonntry  acts  as  the  receiver  of 
stolen  goods,  while  his  clergy  per- 
form the  functions  of  robbers  and 
exporters  of  the  same. 

It  was  a  curious  thing  to  see  this 
BoHtary  man  in  his  large  empty 
house,  standing  over  against  a  large 
empty  church,  without  a  congre- 
gation, without  priests,  withont 
schools,  without  paupers  to  sne- 
oour,  with  no  other  earthly  oooapa- 
tion  except  to  collect  the  rents  of 
tlie  monastery,  which  amount  to 
£12,000  a-yeor,  and  to  send  Uiem 
to  Constantinople.  Though  called 
Igoumen,  and  invested  ostensibly 
with  saored  functions,  he  really  was 
nothing  more  than  a  land-steward  on 
a  salary  of  £126  a-year,  kept  there, 
with  long  hair  and  a  long  robe  and 
a  sacred  character,  to  gather  in  the 
rents  and  see  that  the  peasants  who 
belonged  to  the  monastery  did  the 
right  amount  of  service  for  the 
laods  they  held.  Poor  man  J  he 
himself  protested  that  it  made  very 
little  difference  to  him  whether  the 
lands  were  confiscated  or  not ;  under 
no  droumstanoes  did  he  make  mo- 
ney, he  alleged,  so  strict  was  the 
acoonnt  he  was  compelled  to  rea- 
der to  Constantinople;  and  he  was 
rather  glad  than  otherwise  that  the 
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Government,  by  coolly  apfn^priat- 
iBg  the  whole  £12,000  ft-year,  and 
stiil  adTanciDg  him  his  own  salary, 
saved  him  all  farther  trouble.  Oat 
of  the  revenue  thus  aoqnired  by 
Prince  Ooaza,  an  annual  grant  of 
£900  is  made  to  the  support  of  tbe 
Monastery  of  Bistritsok  Jodging 
by  the  specimens  of  priesthood  we 
siiw  there,  this  snm  is  ample.  The 
only  objection  which  the  pnblio 
take  to  this  act  of  spoliation  is 
that  Prince  Ckwza  will  no  fnore  say 
what  he  does  with  the  yearly  re* 
▼enae  he  has  pocketed  than  the  Vtr 
triaroh.  There  mnst  be  something 
linotDating  in  t&e  tonoh  of  this  sa- 
cred gold,  so  closely  does  it  stick  to 
the  fingers  of  ail  who  handle  it 
However,  Prince  Oonza  can't  last  for 
ever;  and  even  if  he  is  not  more 
honest  than  a  priest,  he  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  having  brok^  down  a 
system  of  robbery  and  plunder  on 
the  part  of  the  Ohnroh,  and  of 
keepiog  Moldavian  money  in  the 
ooimtry.  Under  the  old  system, 
adventurers  or  needy  boyards  used 
to  plot  with  the  dishonest  Igou- 
mens,  who  gave  them  reoommenda- 
tioDs  to  the  Patriarch  at  Oonstan* 
tinople.  They  thus  procured  from 
this  dignitary  land  at  absurdly 
low  leases,  the  representations  of 
the  Igoumen  being  that  Uiey  were 
of  small  value.  They  would  then 
sublet  these  lands  at  |in  enormous 
advance,  grind  the  peasantry  down 
to  the  last  farthing,  and  share  the 
profits  with  the  respectable  Igou- 
men. Better,  say  the  peasantry, 
have  to  tmst  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Government  than  to  those 
of  priests  of  Dedicated  mooasteries. 
So  they  are  not  averse  to  Prince 
Oonza's  measure  of  confiscation. 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  sums 
obtained  by  the  Greek  Ohurch,  by 
means  of  monasteries  dedicated  to 
it,  from  the  countries  in  whioh  they 
are  situated,  may  be  gained* by  the 
fact  that  in  the  Monastery  at  Sinai 
there  are  only  eighteen  monkR| 
with  a  revenue  of  £60,000  »-year. 
As  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  can- 
not derive  this  sum  from  the  barren 
iddes  of  Horeb,  or  from  any  nmn* 
bar  of  '<  Wadiesy*'  it  can  only  come 


firom  eooiitries  like  Moldavia,  where 
they  possess  large  tracts  of  coun- 
try*  It  is  only  natural  that  the 
Igoumens,  who  are  scarcely  ever 
natives  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  sent  as  rent^-takers,  should 
look  upon  the  whole  thing  as  a 
question  of  plunder.  Our  friend 
at  Bistritza  told  us  that  he  was  a 
nfttive  of  Oonstantinople,  but  had 
been  aiipointed  to  Lis  present  post 
by  the  Bishop  of  Jerusali'm.  It 
will  be  seen,  from  the  conditions 
under  which  the  D^rltcated  monas- 
teries of  the  Principalitit>s  exist,  that 
Turkey  lias  really  a  very  indirect  in- 
terest in  them.  It  is  more  a  ques- 
tion of  principle  than  of  interest, 
but  the  traditional  instincts  of  the 
Porte  lead  the  Government  to  hold 
with  tenacity  to  its  right  upon  mat- 
ters which  are  really  of  no  import- 
ance. Moreover,  it  is  mibject.  to  a 
very  strong  Fanariot  pressure  at 
Oonstantinople,  which  the  Sultan 
finds  it  difiicult  to  resist  The 
connection  of  Turkey  with  these 
provinces  is  a  distinct  source  of 
weakness  to  her,  yet  there  is 
nothing  upim  which  the  Govern- 
ment at  Oonstantinople  is  more 
sensitive  than  abiiut  its  rights 
in  the  Principalities.  If  we  are 
to  sopport  Uiese  claims,  it  would 
be  wise  to  do  it  upon  some  subject 
which  would  be  more  comprehensi- 
ble to  the  British  public  than  tlie 
Dedicated  monasteries.  The  Power 
which  has  enabled  Prince  Oooaa  to 
effeot  this  wholesale  measure  with 
impunity  has  been  France ;  and 
Russia,  although  interested  in  the 
Ohurch  which  has  been  despoiled, 
and  having  many  good  reasons 
which  might  have  induced  her  to 
oppose  a  measure  which  really  has 
deprived  her  of  funds  which  used 
to  be  employed  in  intrigoe,  was  at 
the  time  so  much  committed  to  a 
French  policy  that  she  has  found 
it  difBcolt  latterly  to  take  a  more 
consistent  and  independent  line. 
However,  this  question  has  been 
merged  in  others  of  greater  import- 
ance arising  out  of  the  [)olicy  re- 
cently adopted  by  Prince  Oouza, 
and  whi^  we  m^y  consider  in  a 
future  article.     Meantime  we   may 
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take  a  final  leave  of  eoclesiastioal 
efitablishmenta,  Oenobitio  and  De- 
dicated, of  vUIagee  of  Dons  packed 
together  in  hand  reds,  and  of  gaunt 
buildings  inhabited  by  solitary 
isonks;  and,  traversing  once  more 
the  vast  plains  of  these  provinces, 
ermine  a  little  at  their  capitals 
the  effect  of  a  religion  which  has 
this  pecaliar  development  upon 
B^ciety  at  large. 

A  six  boors'  drive  down  the  valley 
of  the  Bistritza  took  as  to  Bakou: 
onr  road,  not  much  traversed,  fol- 
lowed the  river,  and  here  and  there 
the  sceoeiy  was  soft  and  pretty  ; 
bat  as  we  approached  onr  destina* 
tion,  the  gentle  nndnlations  which 
gave  a  variety  to  the  landscape  grar- 
dually  subsided,  and  we  found  our- 
selves at  nightfall  in  the  dusty  plain. 
Bakou  is  a  town  on  the  main  road 
from  Jassy  to  Bucharest,  contdning 
about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  it 
was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. This  gentleman  had  been 
upon  a  canvassing  tour  through  the 
country,  arranging  matters  for  the 
electiouB.  By  a  judicious  admix- 
ture of  threats  aud  bribes,  it  is  not 
difficult  ill  these  provinces  to  insure 
maitert)  ffoiug  the  right  way.  The 
only  other  country  where  politics 
as  a  trade  are  so  profitable,  where 
the  men  who  engage  in  it  are  so 
unscrupulous,  and  where  the  people 
are  so  ttioroughly  victimised  by  the 
form  of  government  they  may  by  a 
figure  ut  speech  be  said  to  ^^  enjoy," 
is  Federal  America.  I  was  amused 
to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the 
Prime  Minister  treated  tbe  different 
gentlemen  who  were  presented  to 
him  while  I  wis  in  bis  company, 
the  contemptuous  indifference  man- 
ifested to  some,  the  urbanity  dis- 
pta}e<l  to  others,  tbe  servility  shown 
by  nearly  ull,  except  by  one  man 
who  seamed  to  have  a  pretentimeut 
of  the  disgrace  which  was  impend- 
ing over  the  Premier,  and  did  not 
think  it  wi»rth  while  to  be  civil. 

We  did  not  tronble  his  Excellency 
very  long,  but  .djonmed  to  an  inn 
where  a  nuiubi^r  of  young  men 
Were  supping,  w.th   whom   tt  was 


rather  amusing  to  enter  into  con- 
versation, for  they  were  more  unso- 
phisticated than  those  wretched 
specimen^  of  ^^Toung  Moldavia" 
who  are  to  be  found  in  its  capital, 
and  whose  manners  have  been  ac- 
quired at  the  ^^Mabille"  in  Paris. 
The  youths  of  Bakou  spoke  with  a 
certain  appearance  at  least  of  patri- 
otic fervour.  They  had  aspirationa 
for  their  country  never  heard  in  the 
polite  society  of  Jassy  or  Bucliaresty 
and  were  quite  delighted  to  show  us, 
by  tbe  eagerness  with  which  they 
entered  upon  politics,  that  they  were 
qualifying  themselves  for  self-gov- 
ernment The  more  enthusiastic 
talked  vddely  about  a  Ron  mania 
which  should  embrace  Transylvania, 
the  Buckovine,  the  Banat,  and 
Besaarabia,  besides  the  Principali- 
ties, amounting  altogether  to  a 
population  of  about  ten  millions  as 
they  maintain — of  people  all  having 
the  same  national  sentiments,  and 
possessing  within  themselves  tbe 
elements  of  cohesion.  The  nation- 
ality idea,  as  applied  to  Roumania, 
is  the  most  absurd  expression  o(  it 
which  has  yet  cropped  up  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  Louis 
Napoleon.  Imagine  the  whole  of 
Italy  in  a  considerably  more  de- 
graded state  than  either  Naples  or 
Sicily,  without  a  Piedmont  to  rally 
round,  and  yon  have  Roumania. 
However,  it  was  useless  to  argue 
with  our  Bakou  audience;  they  be- 
lieved in  their  nationality,  and 
called  themselves  Daco-Roumains 
The  more  moderate,  it  is  true,  were 
inclined  to  begin  with  the  Prin- 
cipalities alone,  without  a  proteo- 
torate.  These  five  nurses,  who  are 
always  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves over  this  very  sickly  baby, 
do  not  improve  the  temper  of  the 
infant,  and  in  the  end  will  prove 
fatal  to  its  existence.  Thid  c.»nvio- 
tion  leads  those  who  are  not  in  gov* 
erntaient  employ,  and  can  therefore* 
afford  to  be  patriotic  under  certaia 
restrictions,  to  advocate  the  aboli- 
tion  of  tbe  protectorate.  They 
maintain  that  they  would  thereby 
be  thrown  upon  their  own  remnrceSy 
and  have  any  fine  qualities  which 
they  may  perchance   posseds   i^^ed 
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ODt  These  fine  qualities  not  being 
apparent  to  the  traYeller,  their  ab- 
senoe  is  charged  upon  the  five  pro- 
tecting Powers,  who,  it  is  contended, 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  country 
to  their  own  selfish  purposes,  and 
enable  those  in  power  to  keep  them* 
selves  there  against  the  will  of  the 
country  by  mere  intrigae.  It  is 
indeed  an  open  qnestion  whether 
we  shooUl  not  have  better  consulted 
onr  own  interests  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Principalities,  if,  instead  of 
agreeing  to  place  them  under  the 
protection  of  fL^^^  Powers  all  jealous 
of  each  other,  we  had  left  them  to 
their  own  devices.  Upon  a  fntnre 
occasion,  in  a  oonversaUon  which  I 
had  with  Prince  Gonza,  he  graphi- 
cally described  the  liberty  he  enjiyed 
under  the  present  system.  There 
was  no  violation  of  the  stipulations 
which  he  did  not  daringly  commit 
under  the  protecting  segis  of  one  or 
other  Power.  However  illegal  or 
arbitrary  tiis  acts,  however  much  in 
defiance  of  treaty-right,  he  was  al- 
ways sure  to  have  one  Power  on  his 
rade  —  sometimes  Prance,  some* 
tiniea  Ruiisia,  generally  both  if  his 
policy  was  directed  against  Turkey. 
If,  instead  of  joining  in  an  agree- 
ment with  other  Powers  which  ob- 
liges us  as  a  point  of  honour  to  in- 
terfere whenever  an  unscrupulous 
roler  breaks  the  constitution,  we 
bad  confined  ourselves  to  a  treaty 
prohibiting  any  Power  under  any 
pretence  whatever  from  interfering 
in  the  internal  administration  of 
these  Priocipaiities,  we  should  have 
8ave<l  ourselves  ^m  those  diffi- 
calties  which  are  likely  soon  to 
arise  and  embarrass  onr  policy  as 
aerioualy  as  the  Sohleswig-Hol- 
stein  complications  have  done. 
The  pretensions  of  Turkey,  un- 
fortunately, were  those  which  we 
thought  it  necessary  to  support,  not 
precviviog  that  in  diplomatic  as  in 
military  strategy  you  increase  the 
strength  of  your  position  exactly 
in  prv^poriion  as  you  retract  your 
linet*.  At  this  moment  the  vulner- 
able point  of  Turkey  is  her  suae- 
vaioty  over  the  Prindpalities;  she 
has  got  thia  ^'tabia"  of  diplomaoy 
lying  outside  all  her  fortifioations. 


It  is  of  no  earthly  use  to  her — a 
source  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength,  and  sure  to  be  attacked 
before  long.  When  it  is  attacked, 
she  need  no  more  calculate,  upon 
England  coming  to  her  rescue,  tnan 
to  that  of  Poland,  Denmark,  or  any 
of  the  other  numerous  countries  and 
causes  which  we  abandon  and  be- 
tray the  moment  it  suits  us.  Far 
better  let  her  make  a  merit  of  ne^ 
cessity,  and  at  a  time  when  there  is 
no  pressure  at  work,  no  coercion 
used,  cede  what  will  other wiae  prove 
her  ruin,  and  obtain  in  return  righu 
which  will  strengthen  her  Danu> 
bian  frontier.  The  reason  that  Bus- 
sia  and  France  may  have  a  cause  of 
quarrel  with  us  upon  this  question 
at  any  moment  they  choose,  is  sim- 
ply because  Turkey  has  rights  in 
it  which  we  are  bound  to  protect. 
Up  to  this  moment  it  has  not  suited 
either  Power  to  open  the  Eastern 
Question.  The  insurrection  in  Po- 
land for  a  time  divided  the  interests 
of  France  and  Russia,  and  a  skilful 
diplomaoy  on  our  part  at  tliat  time 
might  have  pushed  matters  ti»  the 
point  of  an  open  breach.  This 
would  have  given  a  caup'dU^roiee  to 
the  Franco-Russian  policy  in  the 
East.  It  was  one  of  the  indirect 
advantages  which  would  have  ac- 
crued from  the  gratirlcation  of  the 
seutimentalism  of  the  English  in 
tlic  matter  of  Poland.  There  has 
probably  never  been  a  que^ition  in 
which  the  interests  of  diplomacy 
could  have  been  so  well  served  by 
the  unreasoning  impulses  of  the 
masses  as  in  Ais  matter  of  Poland. 
Never  could  the  oppressed  na- 
tionality twaddle  have  been  made 
more  available  to  the  far-seeiog 
statesman.  To  the  ignorant  it 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment; to  the  initiated,  one  of  pro- 
found diplomaoy.  While  the  Em- 
peror was  in  an  agony  lest  we 
should  have  pushed  him  on  to  an 
open  rupture  with  Russia,  be  was 
deluding  his  own  people  into  the 
idea  that  there  was  nothing  be 
wished  for  more  tlian  a  war  f»r 
Poland,  which  we  prevented.  It 
would,  indeed,  have  belen  well  worth 
our  while   to    have    brought    this 
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about  The  fitst  principle  of  diplo- 
maoy  is  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
foreign  Powers  one's  self;  theseoond, 
to  foster  dissensions  between  those 
who,  if.  nnited,  would  be  dang^^rons 
to  yon»  It  is  this  latter  principle 
which  Prince  Gooza  works  to  each 
great  advantage.  We  seem  carefnlly 
to  reverse  this  order ;  and  the  resnlt 
of  our  recent  diplomacy  has  been 
to  qnarrel  with  every  European 
Power  and  to  nnite  them  against 
ne.  Tbns  we  are  qnite  «s  ranch  de- 
te:4ted  as  a  nation  in  tlie  Principali- 
ties as  in  Germany  or  Denmark; 
and  being  abont  to  lore  the  Tnrks 
to  their  destrnction,  we  shall  end 
by  being  execrated  by  the  only 
people  which  still  in  its  simplicity 
dings  to  onr  alliance,  and  believes 
in  its  efficacy.  At  the  same  time, 
while  the  Ronmftins,  like  the  Greeks, 
hate  and  abase  us,  I  have  Httle 
doubt  that,  like  them,  if  they  were 
calle<l  on  to  elect  a  prince  by  popu- 
lar vote,  they  would  unite  in  favour 
of  an  English  one.  However  much 
we  are  despised  as  a  friend  or  dis- 
liked as  an  enemy,  we  are  immense- 
ly respected  by  virtue  of  our  inter- 
nal institntions,  and  of  our  indi- 
vidual independence  of  character. 
While  the  English  Government  is 
universally  unpopular,  the  English- 
man abroad  is  usually  perferred  to 
any  other  foreigner,  and  to  a  great 
extent  redeems  or  extenuates  the 
faalts  of  his  administration  in  the 
eyes  of  those  with  whom  he  is  stay- 
ing. The  wonder  to  every  foreigner 
is,  that  the  national  j^licy  should 
be  the  result  of  the  national  char- 
acter. As  individuals,  Englishmen 
have  the  credit  of  being  the  most 
scrupulously  truthful  and  honour- 
able of  men;  as  a  nation  we  are 
'*perfide;"  and  so  far  from  the  lat- 
est efforts  of  our  diplomacy  having 
tended  to  remove  this  impression, 
we  have  achieved  a  higher  reputa- 
tion for  perfidy  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  than  we  ever  enjoyed 
before.  Individually,  the  English- 
man is  admitted  to  be  brave;  poli- 
tically, the  name  of  England  is  a 
byword  for  cowardice.  Individa- 
ally  he  is  regarded  as  absurdly 
open-handed — his  generosi^  is  pro* 


v«rbial;  b<it  the  national  policy  it 
held  tip  as  the  type  of  all  that  is 
sordid,  eold-blooded,  and  eelfisb. 
Everything^  it  fact,  that  the  Eng- 
lishman is,  the  English  Government 
is  not;  and  it  requires  no  little 
patience  and  temper  in  the  present 
day  to  trarel,  and  venture  upMon  po- 
litical discussions  with  foreigners. 
Nor  does  the  secret  conviction  that 
they  are  right  tend  to  increase  oneVs 
serenity. 

In  this  little  out-of-the-way  Mol- 
davian town,  the  vices  of  England 
were  crammed  down  onr  throats. 
We  were  accused  of  egotism,  of  be- 
ing mercenary,  of  impeding  the  de- 
velopment of  these  provinces  for 
our  own  seHtifi^  ends,  of  intrigues  so 
black  that  even  a  Moldavian  ima- 
gination shuddered  to  contemplate 
them,  and  of  designs  so  elaborate 
and  far-seeing  that  the  only  way  \% 
vrea  possible  to  •convince  people  that 
they  did  not  exist,  was  by  explain- 
ing the  phenomenon  of  extremes 
meeting.  Thus  a  sublime  degree  of 
folly  and  simplicitv  may  at  last  ba 
mistaken  for  a  wisdom  and  a  subtlety 
not  appreciable  by  the  masses. 

English  travellers  are  so  rare  in 
Moldavia  that  even  in  Jassy  one  is 
looked  upon  rather  as  a  curiosity ; 
and  the  ignorance  of  society  with 
reference  to  England  is  as  great  as 
that  usually  displayed  by  British 
members  ctf  Parliament  when  they 
are  discussing  our  relations  with 
Ouina.  Perhaps  when  one  ooa- 
siders  the  superior  opportunities 
which  such  a  man  as  Mr  Oobden 
enjoys  of  obtaining  information, 
there  is  less  excuse  for  him  than 
for  a  Jassy  politician.  In  general, 
the  few  ideas  upon  any  subject 
which  the  Moldavian  men  possess 
they  derive  from  the  women.  No- 
thing was  more  striking  tlian  tbe 
invariable  rule  which  insured  your 
hearing  from  the  men  in  the  morn- 
ing what  had  been  propounded  to 
yoQ  by  the  old  women  the  night 
before.  As  is  usually  the  case  in 
oommunitite  in  a  low  state  of  £nro-> 
pean  civilisation,  the  female  portion 
of  society  is  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  male;  indeed,  in  wonul  be 
diffioolt  to  find  anythiag  in  Eoropo 
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Soferior  to  a  Moldayian  male,  ex- 
oept,  perhaps,  a  Wallaohian.  With 
the  men,  therefore,  it  was  rarely 
possible  to  discuss  politics,  or  any 
other  subject.  They  scarcely  ever 
open  a  book;  they  only  engage  in 
politics  becaase  they  off^r  such 
splendid  opportunities  for  looting 
the  public  money;  they  Only  tra- 
Tel  to  pick  up  the  Tices  of  civi- 
lisation; they  only  marry  because 
the  &(nlities  for  divorce  are  so 
great  that  marriage  ceases  to  be 
a  tie.  That  there  are  rare  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  is  only  to 
be  expected;  but  with  every  desire 
to  do  justice  to  a  country  where,  at 
dl  events,  the  rites  of  hospitality 
are  thoroughly  understood,  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  blind  to  it^  faults. 
If  the  traTeiler  never  ventured  upon 
a  general  and  impartial  criticism  of 
tl^e  people  of  a  country  because  be 
happened  to  be  well  received  in  it, 
there  would  be  little  use  in  his  tra- 
velling; nor  are  the  Moldavians  or 
Wallacliians  likely  to  cure  their 
faults  unless  they  hear  what  those 
who  would  willingly  extenuate  them, 
were  it  possible,  find  reprehensible. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  race 
ia  a  great  sensitiveness  to  criticism 
by  a  stranger;  and  it  made  one  un- 
comfortable to  feel  that  any  chance 
remark  was  likely  to  be  twisted 
into  an  uncomplimentary  sense, 
whether  one  meant  it  or  not.  It  is 
true,  this  only  applies  to  superfioials. 
It  is  so  generally  admitted  among 
themselves  that  nobody  can  be 
trusted,  that  it  is  the  habit  never 
to  play  cards  except  with  the  stakes 
on  the  table.  Nor  do  they  care  for 
being  charged  with  moral  defects. 
What  hurts  their  pride  is  an  unfav- 
ourable contrast  between  a  Molda- 
vian and  a  French  made  dish,  or  a 
cynical  expression  of  countenance 
on  entering  a  salon,  as  though  you 
were  comparing  the  furniture  with 
that  of  a  handjsome  Paris  apparte- 
ment.  They  have  the  most  su- 
preme admiration  for  all  the  worst 
points  in  the  French  character;  they 
go  to  Paris  expressly  to  pick  them 
np,  and  are  very  indignant  if  yon 
do  not  praise  them  for  having  them. 
They  dress   after  the  French,  play 
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soldiers  after  them,  take  universal- 
sufEhtge  votes  after  them,  cook  after 
them,  furnish  after  them,  dance, 
flirt,  gamble ,  after  them,  and  an- 
xiously watch  for  the  impression 
which  this  admirable  •'imitation  of 
everything  French  makes  upon  the 
stranger.  Far  more  particular  about 
the  polish  of, their  boots  than  the 
purity  of  their  honour,  a  Boumain 
gentleman  would  prefer  you  to  com- 
pliment him  on  his  French  accent 
rather  than  on  his  integrity.  In- 
deed, I  am  bound  to  say  that  nothing 
that  I  have  said  of  them  here  is  half 
so  severe  as  what  I  have  heard  themf 
say  of  one  ^nother.  It  was  qaite 
disheartening  at  last,  when,  oa 
making  some  new  acquaintance, 
and  hearing  him  sive  vent  to  fer- 
vent patriotic  senninents,  and  lofb^ 
aspirations  for  himself  and  his  conn- 
try,  I  was  always  told,  when  I  de- 
scribed to  one  of  his  friends  my 
Eleaeure  at  having  at  last  found  an 
onest  man,  **whatl  tliat  man 
honest?  Of  all  the  unprincipled 
scoundrels  in  the  Principalities  he 
ia  chief."  In  the  end  one  is  ob- 
liged, from  sheer  despair,  to  aban- 
don one  sex  for  the  other.  Were 
it  not  for  the  men,  the  women  would 
be  nicer  than  they  are;  but  as  it 
is,  they  do  what  they  can  to  re- 
deem their  country.  They  have 
nobler  aspirations,  higher  intelli- 
gences, and  more  force  of  character. 
They  are  so  glad  to  see  a  stranger, 
tha^  if  he  is  the  least  presentable, 
he  is  sure  of  an  entrie  into  society ; 
and  as,  more  especially  since  the 
seat  of  government  has  been  moved 
to  Bucharest,  the  number  of  first- 
class  bojard  families  now  resident 
in  Jassy  is  considerably  diminished, 
he  will  soon  know  every  ooe.  The 
town  itself  is  not  a  particularly 
agreeable  place  of  residence,  apart 
from  its  society.  It  is  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other.  It  has  neither 
the  repose  and  languor  ^f  the  Eapt, 
nor  the  stir  and  vivacity  of  tha 
West  The  streets  are  irregular  and 
ill-paved;  the  shops  are  poor,  and 
there  is  no  great  thorongbfare  where 
it  is  amusing  to  Jldner.  ludeefj, 
in  the  absence  of  a  trottoir^  nobody 
dreams  of  walking.     The  hack  car- 
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riages  are  tbe  best  in  Earope— -light, 
open,  one-borse  pbaetons,  as  daintily 
got  op  as  though  they  were  private 
property ;  tbe  ladies  and  gentlemen 
are  flying  about  in  tbem  jolting 
over  tbe  rough  pavement  at  a  rapid 
pace  all  day  and  nigbt  The  drivers 
of  these  are  for  the  moet  part  Eus^ 
sians,  belonging  to  that  peculiar  sect 
in  tbe  Greek  Oburch  wbieh  eigoiDS 
mutilation.  As  there  is  a  law  in 
Eusaia  prohibiting  the  practice,  they 
flock  across  the  frontier,  and  for 
some  reason  or  other  almost  invari- 
ably become  cab-drivers.  There  is 
something  particularly  loathsome 
and  unb^thy-looking  in  tbeir  ap- 
pearance. 

Tbe  city  contains  between  fifty 
and  sixty  thousand  iobabitanta, 
composed  of  Jews,  gypsies,  Ar- 
menians, Germans^  Sclaves,  Eon- 
mains,  Poles,  and  other  foreigners. 
Tbe  best  proof  of  the  mongrel  na- 
ture of  tbe  population  is  to  be  found 
on  the  signboards,  where  German, 
Italian,  Moldavian,  French,  and 
sometimes  Eoesian  or  Turkish^  ap- 
pear indiscriminately.  Tlie  fact  of 
being  only  ten  miles  from  Eussia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  having 
been  for  many  years  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Turks  'on  the  other, 
gives  tbe  city  a  half-Eussian,  balf- 
Turkish  aspect,  which  makes  it  un- 
like any  other — ^Turkish  suburbs  of 
hovels,  and  Eussian  silent  streets 
and  (zrand  houses,  Turkish  baths 
and  Eussian  churches,  with  the  cor- 
ruption and  intrigue  of  both  coun- 
tries concentrated.  There  are  some 
public  gardens  in  the  outskirts  of 
tbe  town,  whei^  the  band  plays 
two  or  three  time^  a-week,  and 
where  one  is  quite  sure  to  see  con- 
gregated all  the  beauty  and  fashion 
of  the  Moldavian  capital:  and  there 
is  a  theatre,  which  was  closed  at  the 
period  of  my  visit,  but  we  made  up 
for  it  by  dancing  every  night  in- 
stead. The  houses  are  large  palatial 
residenceSf'usnally  standing  in  court- 
yards, and  elaborately  furnished. 
In  fact  in  so  far  as  servants,  equi- 
pages, and  the  externals  of  domestic 
life  are  concerned,  everything  is 
scrupulously  French.  Everybody 
talks  French  perfectly,  and  a  large 


proportion  of  society  English,  so  ibat 
notning  can  be  pleasanter  than  to  be 
drawn  for  a  brief  period  into  its 
Yortez. 

There  are  picnics  to  be  under- 
taken to  charming  country-housea 
— among  others,  to  one  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Pruth — ^to  which 
we  ail  go  in  a  cortege  of  light  car- 
riages and  four,  and  dash  across  the 
steppe  through  clouds  of  dust;  but 
our  fair  companions  in  tbeir  light 
gauzy  dresses  and  gay  parasols  are 
as  indiflferent  to  it  as  our  wild  gypsy 
postboys.  Here  we  find  a  handsome 
chateau,  magnificently  furnished, 
and  commanding  an  extensive  view 
of  the  plains  of  Bessarabia;  the 
Pruth  winds  at  the  base  of  tbe  steep 
hill,  clothed  to  the  water's  edge 
with  wood,  through  which  are  out 
romantic  paths,  doubly  deligbtfol 
in  this  country,  where  wood  is  scarce. 
From  here  we  can  see  with  a  glhss 
the  soldiers  of  the  Eussian  garri- 
son; and  if  General  Kotzebue  doea 
intend  to  cross  the  Pruth,  it  will 
be  at  this  point  that  tfc[e  oper- 
ation is  likely  to  be  eflTected. 
Even  then  there  was  a  very  gene- 
ral impression  that  an  invasion  of 
the  province  by  Eussia  was  immi- 
nent, and  rumours  were  constantly 
flying  about  of  reinforcements  of 
troops  arriving  in  Bessarabia.  Tbe 
Polish  insurrection  and  the  Circas- 
sian war,  however,  gave  full  em- 
ployment to  the  armies  of  the  Czar. 
Now  everything  is  changed — tbe 
subjugation  and  deportation  of  tbe 
warlike  race  which  is  migrating  ua- 
der  such  distressing  circumstances 
to  Turkey,  will  release  from  CiiQ- 
casian  service  an  annv  of  120,000 
men,  who  will  be  available  for  any 
stroke  of  policy  which  may  be  un- 
dertaken by  Eussia  in  this  direction ; 
while  tbe  Polish  insurrection  is  ao 
utterly  extinguished  for  the  time 
at  leasti  that  the  state  of  that  coun- 
try need  not  embarrass  any  aggres- 
sive movement.  That  before  tlie 
expiration  of  this  year  another  army 
of  occupation  will  be  quartered  in 
Moldavia,  is  a  very  fair  subject  for 
prophecy;  but  whether  that  army 
will  be  Russian  or  Austrian  is  not  ao 
easy  to  determine.     The    Holdavi- 
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axiB  ore  rich  in  their  experiences 
of  armies  of  oocupaiion,  and  it  is 
amasing  to  hear  them  indulging 
in  invidious  oomparisons  between 
them.  I  found  one  universal  opin- 
ion. 'First,  of  course,  all  armies  of 
occupation  are  hateful  and  detest- 
able, tyrannise  over  society,  rob 
the  poor,  and  odierwise  misconduct 
themselves.  If  an  army  of  angels 
could  occupy  the  country,  they  would 
be  disUked  and  complained  of;  but 
the  order  in  which  the  three  na- 
tions who  have  been  severally  repre- 
sented in  this  mihcary  form  in  the 
Principalities  are  disliked,  is  as  fol- 
lows: First,  the  Austrians— officers 
and  men  both  cordially  hated,  but 
officers  especially  so.  Second,  the 
Turks<— pr^erred  to  the  Austrians, 
but  very  naturally  disliked  upon  re- 
ligious and  social  grounds.  Aud, 
thirdly,  the  Bussians  ^-  the  least 
abused  of  the  three,  thanks  especi- 
ally to  a  certain  General  Kotsebue, 
-who  governed  Moldavia  with  judg- 
ment and  honesty.  So  that  the 
crossing  of  the  Pruth  by  the  Bussi- 
ans  would  be  preferred  to  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Dniester  by  the  Ausiri- 
azis.  It  is  rumoured  that  Austria 
and  Russia  have  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  reference  to  these  Princi- 
palities, and  that  Austria  is  to  an- 
nex Moldavia,  and  Eussia  Walla- 
chia;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  in 
an  atmosphere  of  intrigue  which  the 
inner  wheel  of  all  is,  or  who  is  be- 
traying whom.  It  used  to  be  sup- 
posed that  France  and  Russia  tho- 
roughly understood  each  other  in 
their  policy  here;  but  Prince  Cou- 
aa's  eoup  aitaA  has  given  consider- 
able d^atis&ction  to  the  latter 
Power.  However,  the  slopes  of 
Stinka  are  not  the  place  u>  talk 
poUtics.  The  men  could  not  if  they 
wished,  and  the  women  are  not  in- 
clined to  be  bored  with  so  dry  a 
subject  So  we  play  games  and 
dance  until  far  on  into  the  night, 
and  then,  with  the  brightest  of  full 
moons  hghting  up  our  way,  gallop 
back  again  across  the  steppe  to 
Jassy. 

Among  other   social  pastimes  of 
the  gay  capital,  the  rfces  are  not  to 


be  foi^;ot(en.  The  race-course  k 
within  a  mile  of  the  town,  situated 
in  a  valley,  altogether  the  most  pio- 
toresque  spot  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  motley  crowd  gathers  here  tp 
see  Russian  horses  compete  with 
English  and  every  variety  of  crosi- 
breeds.  In  this  respect  the  horstt 
and  the  people  who  are  collected  <|p 
look  at  them  are  pretty  much  on  a 
par.  Some  of  the  Moldaviaa  ladies 
went  on  .horseback;  and  as  tl« 
weather  was  bright^  the  scene  Wds 
gay  m  spite  of  the  dust  As  usua^ 
there  were  two  or  three  Englidi 
^okeys^  and  Moldaviaa  and  Russiaii 
jockeys  in  remarkable  half-Gossai^- 
looking  costumes,  who  flogged  their 
horses  without  intermission  from 
the  starting  to  the  winning  posL 
and  seemed  to  think  the  only  uae 
of  the  reins  was  to  shake  them  near 
the  horse's  ears.  The  chief  defeat 
in  the  scenery  round  Jassy  is  Ums 
absence  of  wood  and  water,  othet- 
wise  the  country  is  prettily  brokea ; 
and  where  money'  has  been  speQt 
up<m  plauUng  and  otherwise  beau- 
tifying it,  there  are  some  charming 
spots.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
is  a  country-house  called  Sokols^ 
the  property  of  one  of  the  late 
hospodaxs ;  but  ihe  glory  of  Jaasf 
has  departed  since  tibe  seat  of 
government  has  been  moved  to 
j^ucharest — in  othw  words,  sinos 
the  union  of  the  two  provinces. 
In  order  to  hear  a  Moldavian  realJ^ 
^oquent,  this  is  the  subject  to 
get  him  on ;  it  is  the  only  piece  of 
politics  in  which  he  is  thoroughly 
interested,  because  it  touches  his 
pocket  It  also  gives  him  an  op- 
portunity for  indulging  in  vitupera- 
tion, which  is  his  strong  poiut  It 
is  only  by  abusing  the  WaUachians, 
collectively  and  individually,  that 
he  can  in  any  way  console  himself 
for  the  injury  he  feels  they  have 
done  him.  In  this  respect  the 
Moldavian  is  very  like  the  Neapoli- 
tan; and  it  is  not  unnatufcil,  oon- 
sidering  the  origin  of  both,  that 
there  should  be  a  strong  family 
resemblance.  To  hear  him  abusing 
Wallachia,  is  like  listening  to  a 
NeapoUtan  abusing  Piedmont     All 
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the  misfortunes  of  the  country  are 
traced  to  the  unhstppy  union  which 
has    given    the    sister  province   the 
opportunity    of    benefiting    at    the 
expense  of  Moldavia.    The  advanced 
Moldavians  who,  from   **a  united- 
nationality"  point  of  view,  were  in 
favour   of  the    union    before    they 
tried  it,   are  now  either  afraid  to 
adhere  to  their  old  views,  or  have 
changed  their  minds.    A   few  still 
Bay  the  experiment  has   not   been 
fairly  tried,  and   lay  all  the  blame 
on  ranee  Gouza,  who,  bv  the  way, 
being  a  Moldavian  himseli,  is  hated, 
for   that   reason   among  others^    in 
Wallachia.    It   is   only  due  to  the 
Wallachians  to    state  that  they  re- 
turn ^e  animosity  of  the  noithem 
province  with  interest    When  wo- 
men engage  in  the   discussion  and 
come  to  be  personal,  the  Wallach- 
ians  can    the   Moldavians    the    de- 
scendants of  Jews,  and  the  Molda- 
vians  retort    upon    the  others    by 
ealling   them   a   nation    of  gypsies. 
It  is  indeed  the  fact  that  some  of 
the    noblest    families    in    Wallachia 
are    descended   from    this   race,   of 
which     they     are    more     ashamed 
than  our  own   Oarewsj    while  the 
Jewish  element,  not  visible  in  Wal- 
lachia, is   most  prominently   devel- 
oped   in    Moldavia.    It  may   safely 
be  predicted  that  when  Gouza  dies, 
but  possibly  before,  there  will  be  a 
separation    of  the    provinces.     The 
Moldavians    are  perieotly  determin- 
ed that  the    union   shall   not   con- 
tinue;  their   real   ardent    aspiration 
is  for  a  foreign  |»ince  to  rule  over 
4hem.    They     have    tried     a    long 
series   of  tiieir   own  boyards,   and 
have  found    one  more  incompetent 
'than  the  other.    According  to  their 
own    admission,     they    must    look 
abroad    for    the    virtues    and    the 
talents  which   none  of  their  coun- 
trymen   possess,    but    which     they 
fondly  hope   may  be  found  among 
the   scions   of    some   royal   house; 
nor  will  they  believe  that  the  throne 
of  Moldavia,  such  as  it  is,  would  be 
«  position  whidi  an  English  coun- 
try   gentleman,     with    a    tolerable 
rent-roll,     would     decline,     to     sav 
nothing  of  a  Prince  of  the  Blood. 
Some     years     ago     the     Due     de 


Momy    was    actually    ofiered    this 
very  throne,  but  even  he  was  not 
to    be    tempted   from    the    Bourse 
and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.    In  fact, 
he    replied    that   he    would    rather 
be  a   '' concierge   dans   le    Rue  de 
Bac     qu^un     roi     en      Moldavie." 
To    any    youne   adventurer    of    an 
ambitious     and     filibustering     turn 
of  mind,  and  possessing   a   certain 
talent  for  intri^e,  Moldavia  opens 
a  most    attractive    field.    The    first 
step  would  be  an  influential  matri- 
monial alliance;  as  the  women  are 
generally    heiresses,    wealth    might 
be    combined  with  beauty;   then  a 
short   social    career   of  popularity; 
.  then  the  ascendency  ^  the  strong 
will  and  contriving  brain '  over  the 
fops     and    imbeciles     around    him; 
then  a  conspiracy;  then  a  popular 
rising,  and  a  divorce  of  Widlachia, 
followed,  if  it  suited    him,  by  the 
divorce  of  his  own    partner,   who, 
being  entitied  by  the  laws  of  her 
Church  to  three  successive  husbands 
during  her'  lifetime,  would  probably 
be  delighted  at   the  prospect  of  a 
change.      The   only  difficiQt  part  of 
the  proj;ramme  would  be  to  get  the 
Moldavians  to  take  heart  of  grace, 
and  rebel    They  are  dying   to   do 
it  now,  but  Couza's  wretched  little 
army,  though  it  was  held  in  check 
by  250  Poles,  is  enough  to  overawe 
them.      Meantime    it   is   a   notable 
instance     of     union     not     making 
strength;    and    the  probable    result 
of    all      these     dissensions     among 
themselves  will  be    the  annexaUon 
of  both  provinces  to  one  or  other 
or  both  oi  the  two  great  neighbour- 
ing Powers,  who  are  only  waiting 
to    swallow    them    up.    It   will  be 
better  for  the  countries  themselves 
that  this  should  be  their  fate.    How- 
ever bad  may  be  the  government  of 
Russia  or   Austria,  however  incon- 
venient such  an  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory may   be  in   the    "European 
equilibrium"  point    of    view,    there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  only 
chance   which  exists  of  developing 
the  material  resources  of  these  fer- 
tile   countries,    and     impartinj^     to 
their  institutions  some  kind  of  sta- 
bility.    At    present    no   speculator 
dares  venture  on    contracting  with 
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a  government  composed  of  rogaea, 
from  the  Prince  on  the  throne  to 
the  lowest  derk.  The  Moldavians 
themselves,  moreover,  are  absolutely 
useless.  The  whole  industry  of  the 
country  is  in  the  hinds  of  other 
races^  who  develop  its  resources  in 
spite  of  the  native  population.  If 
the  Jewish  community,  for  instance, 
were  suddenly  to  disappear,  there 
would  be  utter  collapse.  The  whole 
financial  interests  of  the  country 
are  in  their  hands.  In  Jassv,  as  in 
eveiy  little  country  towpQ,  the  pop- 
ulation is  dependent  upon  Israel- 
ites for  its  most  trivial  necessaries; 
they  perform  every  function  for 
society,  except  those  which  they 
leave  to  the  gypsies.  These  latter 
confine  themselves  almost  exclu- 
sively to  four  walks  in  life;  they 
are  invariably,  either  musicians, 
postilions,  cooks,  or  blacksmiths. 
Until  within  the  last  eight  years, 
they  were  on  a  footing  of  serfdom 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
American  negro,  but  they  may  now 
become  emancipated  on  payment  of 
ten  ducats  a-head. 

The  remaining  foreigners,  of 
whom  there  is  a  great  variety 
sprinkled  all  over  the  country,  do 
whatever  these  two  predominating 
races  leave  undone ;  so  that,  in  the 
endy  the  Moldavians  contribute  ab* 
solutely  nothing  towards  the  com- 
mercial, social,  or  political,  well- 
being  of  the  community.  Except- 
ing the  peasants,  they  are  of  no 
sort  of  use ;  they  simply  cumber 
the  ground,  and  keep  better  men 
off  it  Such  good  ground  as  it  is 
tool  It  follows  that  there  is  no 
Moldavian  middle  class.  A  Mol- 
davian is  either  a  boyard,  an  em- 
ploy 6,  or  a  peasant;  never,  by  any 
chance,  anything  else.  The  pea- 
sants have  a  certain  amount  of  land 
allotted  to  each,  in  return  for  which 
they  give  a  proportion  of  service  to 
the  proprietor.  In  Wallachia  they 
may  transfer  themselves  to  other 
estates  upon  {giving  a  year's  notice ; 
but  in  Moldavia  they  are  fixed  to  the 
soil.  In  Wallachia  the  landlords  are 
nearly  all  absentee;  in  Moldavia, 
they  live  on  their  properties,  which  is* 
80  far  in  their  favour.    Even  if  the 


Moldavians  were  capatde  of  govern- 
ing themselves,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  devise  a  form  of  government 
suitable  to  their  institutions.  As 
there  is  no  primo^niture,  and 
the  title  of  Boyard  is  not  hered- 
itary, the  class  possesses  all  the 
drawbacks  of  an  aristocracy  with- 
out any  of  the  advantages.  It  gives 
no  stability  to  society,  while  it 
fumiahee  the  firivolous  element. 
There  is  no  sympathy  between  the 
proprietor  and  his  peasant,  and  no 
middle-class  connecting-link.  The 
consequence  is,  that  Prince  Couza 
has  been  able  to  perpetrate  a  coup 
Setaty  and  take  a  popular  vote  with 
perfect  safetv,  the  secret  of  his  tac- 
tics having  been  to  enlist  the  pea- 
santry against  the  proprietors,  by. 
allowing  them  to  hold  their  lands  at 
a  money  instead  of  a  service  tenure. 
It  will  be  more  convenient,  how- 
ever, to  consider  the  policy  of  Prince 
Couza  in  connection  with  Walla- 
chia, though  the  effects  of  the  cen- 
tralisation of  the  government  meet 
one  at  every  turn  in  Moldavia.  The 
change  incidental  to  passing  from 
being  an  independent  country  into 
a  province  must  always  be  disagree- 
able;  but  still  the  evils  might  have 
been  mitigated,  had  Prince  Cousa^ 
by  any  one  act  of  administrationi 
shown  any  consideration  for  his  own 
province-^ad  he,  for  instance^ 
encouraged  the  extension  of  the 
Lemberg  and  Czemowitz  Bailroad, 
or  even  promoted  the  construction 
of  good  carriage-roads  in  the  pro- 
vince. At  present  there  are  scaroelv 
fifly  miles  of  metalled  road  in  afi 
Moldavia,  and  •  they  existed  before 
the  union.  In  &ct,  the  result  of 
this  measure,  from  which  so  much 
was  anticipated,  has  been  simply 
that  the  plunder  which  two  rulers 
formerly  divided  between  them  is 
now  appropriated  by  one  man,  whose 
power  of  mischief  is  on  twice  the 
scale  it  used  to  be.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  capabilities  of  MoldavisL 
if  capital  and  enterprise,  supported 
by  good  government,  were  only 
forthcoming.  The  mineral  resources 
of  the  Carpathians  are  totally  un- 
developed, but  that  they  exist  on 
a  very  large  scale  is  not  in  doubt 
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The  Boil  18  prolific  and  fertHe,  and 
capable  of  producing  com,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  area,  beyond  any 
^her  in  Enrc^e.  The  nature  of 
Ibe  country  lends  itself  expressly 
to  the  construction  of  railroads : 
there  are  no  engineering  difficulties, 
laboin*  is  abundant;  and  as  forming 
a  highway  for  the  com  produce  of 
Galieia,  and  an  immense  beck- 
eoantry  to  the  Black  Sea,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  would 
pay.  At  a  very  little  expense  the 
two  large  rivers  which  flow  through 
Moldavia  to  the  Danube  might  be 
made  navigable;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  steamers  should  not 
bring  Moldavian  produce  down  the 
Sereth  and  the  Pruth  from  the  in- 
nermost recesses  of  the  country. 
How  easy,  by  a  very  small  expendi- 
ture of  tact  and  honesty;  to  com- 
pensate to  the  Moldavians  for  all 
they  have  lost  by  the  union!  One 
would  imagine  that  no  more  i^ee- 
able  or  grateful  task  couM  be  found, 
tban  to  have  the  power  of  producing 
such  vast  and  certain  results.  Not 
only  would  it  consolidate  the  throne 
6f  the  ruler,  but  it  would  give  him  a 
personal  satisfaction  which  he  will 
fiever  derive  from  the  consciousness 
that  he  is  stealing  the  public  funds ; 
and  yet  the  nature  of  the  chief 
ruler  is  so  degraded,  that  he  can 
derive  no  higher  gratification  from 
the  exercise  of  tliat  power  which 
he  has  proved  absolute,  than  when 
Ming  it  for  purposes  of  pillage. 

It  must  oe  admitted  that  he  has 
bad  material  to  work  with ;  his  own 
ministers  and  employ^  being  as 
tmscrupnlous  and  oishonest  as  him- 
self, he  would  have  to  import  virtue 
from  foreign  countries  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  plans,  if  he 
had  any,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  It  is  probable  that  the 
political  immorality  existing  in  these 
rrincipalities  is  to  be  traced  to  a 
great  extent  to  the  peculiar  social 
conditions  which  exist  in  them.  By 
the  rule  of  the  national  Greek 
Church,  divorces  may  be  obtained 
three  times  during  a  lifetime,  both 
patties  consenting ;  and  in  the  event 
kA  one  of  the  marriages  having  been 
contracted   between   people  within 


the  forbidden  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity, a  fourth  is  permitted — 
something  on  the  principle  of  star- 
ring a  life  at  pool  in  billiaids.  In  the 
whole  society  of  Jassy  there  was  ouly 
One  woman  who  had  not  been  divorc- 
ed, but  she  had  only  been  married  a 
few  weeks.  It  naturally  follows  in 
a  limited  society  that  the  divorced 
couples  are  perpetually  meeting 
each  other;  and  as  they  do  not^  in 
the  first  instance,  part  on  the  ground 
of  incompatibility  of  temper  or  any 
domestic  difference,  but  generally 
simply  from  love  of  change— or,  in 
other  words,  change  of  love — they 
remain  perfectly  good  friends  after- 
wards ;  and  a  woman  introduces  yon 
first  to  her  present  husband  aS'  men 
marij  and  then  to  her  late  husband 
as  TTiOn  ex-mart;  so  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  find  yourself  danc- 
ing in  a  set  of  lancers,  with  seren 
people,  every  one  of  whom  has  been 
married  at  some  time  in  his  or  her 
life  with  each  of  the  others.  In 
this  respect  the  system  seemed  pro- 
ductive of  sociability  and  good-fel- 
lowship rather  than  otherwise;  and 
a  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  of 
society  in  these  parts  arises  from 
the  intimate  footing  upon  which 
the  members  are  with  each  other; 
for  it  is  evident  that,  if  all  the  papae 
and  mammas  have  been  husbands 
and  wives,  all  the  children  are, 
more  or  less,  brothera  and  sisters. 
There  are  certain  inconveniences 
attending  this  great  confusion  of 
relationships;' but  one  advantage  to 
the  stranger  is,  that  he  finds  him- 
self in  a  large  family  instead  of  in 
a  stiff  society,  where  some  time 
must  elapse  before  he  feels  himself 
at  home. 

The  Moldavians  themselves  are 
accustomed  to  defend  the  system  on 
the  score  of  morality.  They  maintain 
that  the  great  facilities  which  exist 
for  divorces  lessen  the  temptations 
to  infidelity;  but  this  is  a  theory 
which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  results.  Where 
the  marriage  tie  is  so  easily  dis- 
solved, even  while  it  exists  it 
.is  apt  to  lose  much  of  its  sacred 
character;  and  however  much  may 
theoretically  be  urged  in  favour  of 
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loosening  the  bonds  of  matrimony, 
the  experiment,  as  tried  in  the 
Principalities,  is  not  encouraging. 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  nn- 
hi^pineas  |p  which  such  a  state  of 
things  ma^  often  give  rise— where, 
for  instance,  the  marriage  has  lastea 
for  an  unusually  long  period,  and 
one  of  the  parties  is  opposed  to  its 
dissolution,  out  is  forced  into  con- 
senting to  it  by  the  other— or  where 
the  children  are  separated  from  the 
parent  most  attached  to  them.  It 
is  true  that,  the  society  being  small, 
they  can  nearly  always  meet ;  but 
that  does  not  compensate  for  the 
rupture  of  the  home  ties.  The  fiwt 
is,  that  home  ties,  as  we  under* 
stand  them,  necessarily  cannot  ex- 
ist, and  that  it  would  not  do  for  a 
young  person  in  these  countries  to 
be  troubled  with  too  much  depth  of 
feeKng.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
passion  and  of  caprice;  but  where 
the  men  cannot  claim  the  respect  of 
the  women,  it  is  evident  that  the 
only  kind  of  affecdon  worth  any- 
thing— that  which  is  based  upon 
esteem — is  unknown.  Both  men 
and  women,  consequently,  very  eas- 
ily get  over  their  love-MTaira,  and 
domestic  troubles  do  not  exist,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  domestic  in 
the  country — not  even  annoyance. 
Everything  is  canvassed  in  the  small ^ 
society,  and  the  chief  topics  of  con- 
versation are  the  changes  and  chan- 
ces of  that  matrimonial  life  which 
is  so  singularly  composed  The 
family  is  society  at  large.  Every- 
body s  private  affSedrs  are  common 
property,  and  the  most  delicate 
questions  of  existence  are  referred 
by  both  parties  to  the  world.  There 
is  a  charming  conQdence  existing 
between  society  and  the  individuals 
who  compose  it,  and  who  confide 
in  it,  eniist  its  sympathies,  and,  in 
cases  of   difibrences,    endeavour  to 

fain  its  suffrages.  .  Thus,  before  a 
ivorce  takes  place,  the  pros  and 
eons  form  the  principal  topic  of  con- 
versation at  every  evening  reunion. 
The  husband  has  his  friends,  the 
wife  hers;  for  although  it  is  not 
necessary  to  quarrel  before  this  de- 
scription of  separation,  still  the  pro- 
position has  to  come  first  from  one ; 


and  if  there  is  an  objectfon  on  the 
part  of  the  other,  society  considers 
the  question ;  nor  are  ther^  any 
domestic  details  too  minute  for  dis- 
cussion tn  plein  cormiU,  Where 
art  and  literature  are  ignored, 
where  newspapers  are  unread,  and 
the  only  subject  of  discussion  is 
local  politics,  which  is  soon  ex- 
hausted, if  it  were  not  for  the  ever- 
recurring  incidents  which  society 
furnishes  by  the  very  nature  of  its 
composition,  it  would  be  indeed 
dull;  but  there  is  a  freshness  and 
a  piquancy  about  these  topics  which 
never  lose  their  flavour.  The  old 
ladies,  running  through  the  circum- 
stances attendant  upon  all  their 
own  divorces,  bring  the  benefit  of 
the  accumulated  experiences  of 
four  marriages  to  bear  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  young  friend  who  is  mak- 
ing, under  their  advice  and  instruc- 
tion, her  second  matrimonial  ven- 
ture. To  a  stranger  it  seemed  odd  , 
to  sit  and  discus?  with  the  indivi- 
dual most  interested,  whether  she 
ought  to  change  her  husband  now 
or  put  off  that  function,  and  to 
hear  advice  given  after  dinner  open- 
ly upon  the  subject ;  then,  perhaps, 
to  see  the  couple  in  the  same  room, 
though  if  things  had  come  to  this 
stsjpe,  they  were  each  devoted  in  a 
different  direction,  generally  with 
the  view  of  preparing  something 
beforehand ;  for  it  is  considered  the 
height  of  absurdity  and  imprudence 
to  allow  a  divorce  to  come  upon 
you  suddenly,  and  to  find  yourself 
stranded  without  either  a  husband 
in  esse  or  in  posse. 

In  giving  this  description  of  so- 
ciety as  it  exists  in  these  countries, 
I  do  not  mean  to  pass  any  unkind 
criticism  upon  it.  Unless  one  is 
prepared  for  it,  there  is  something 
rather  startling  when  one  remem- 
bers' that  one  is  still  in  Europe; 
but  every  country  has  its  peculiar 
conventional  standard,  and  ours  is 
not  perhaps  so  perfect  that  we  can 
afford  to  carp  too  much  at  our 
neighbour's.  Their  religion  sanc- 
tions the  principle,  or,  as  we  should 
call  it,  the  want  of  principle,  upon 
which  society  exists,  and  their  con- 
sciences do  not  reproach  them ;   but 
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it  does  seem  that  the  more  it  is 
examined  the  less  can  be  said  in  its 
favour, •  Whatever  be  the  cause,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  race,  the 
Moldo-Wallachians  do  not  occupy  a 
high  position  in  European  estima- 
tion, and  one  cannot  nelp  thinking 
that  their  religious  and  social  views 
have  something  to  do  with  it.  It 
has  been  so  much  the  habit  of  trsr 
Tellers  to  accept  their  hospitality 
and  then  to  abuse  them,  that  it  is 
with  hesitation  one  ventures  to  give 
impressions  more  or  less  unfavour- 
able to  the  general  existing  state  of 
things;  but  their  amiable  qualities 
cannot  blind  one  to  what  appears  to 
us  evils  in  their  society ;  nor  can 
their  warm  hospitality  and  lavish 
generosity  prevent  one  from  stating 
opinions  efeewhere,  which  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  dissemble 
even  while  in  their  society.  It  is 
the  earnest  desire  to  see  a  new  era 
dawn  upon  the  country  that  leads 
one  to  condemn  the  old;  nor  do 
the  iuhabitants  express  themselves 
satisfied  with  their  political  or  so- 
cial condition,  nor  with  the  position 
*  they  occupy  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
The  peculiar  relations  in  which  the 
sexes  stand  towards  each  other  ren- 
der chivalry  on  the  part  of  the  men 
an  impossibility.  The  sentiment 
is  totally'  unknown  among  them, 
and  there  is,  consequently,  no  basis 
for  that  sense  of  honour  which, 
should  pervade  every  other  relation 
in  life.  No  man  who  does  not 
know  what  is  due  to  a  woman  can 
form  the  faintest  conception  of  what 
is  due  to  another  man ;  for  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  fulfil  the  generous  and 
noble  instincts  of  ones  nature  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter  case, 
that  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  those  who  fail  in  the  simplest 
will  fail  in  the  most  .difficult  duties 
of  life. 

The  most  melancholy  considera- 
tion growing  out  of  this  state  of 
thines  is  that  connected  with  the 
rising  generation.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible for  children  troubled  with 
doubt  from  infancy  as  to  who  are 
their  nearest  relations,  trained  in  an 
atmosphere  of  deceit,  and  brought 


up  amid  discussions  derogatory  to 
their  parents  in  particular,  and  to 
the  sexes  in  general,  to  acquire  a 
sense  of  honour?  If  possible,  the 
standard  will  get  lower  and  lower 
with  each  new  generatidi,  and  the 
only  way  to  raise  it  would  be  by 
sending  the  children  to  be  educated 
in  countries  where  virtue,  public 
and  private,  is  considered  essential 
to  the  respect  of  the  community,  and 
where  vices  are  visited  with  its  con- 
demnation. Such  a  thing  as  being 
expelled  from  society  is  unknown 
in  the  Principalities,  simply  because 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man 
to  commit  any  crime  bad  enough 
for  such  a  fate.  There  is  no  reason 
why  all  this  should  not  be  changed. 
The  moral  capabilities  of  the  race 
may  be  as  high  as  those  of  any 
other,  if  they  only  had  the  chance 
of  developing  them ;  •  but  they  la- 
bour unaer  the  disadvantage  of 
being,  in  this  remote  corner  of 
Europe,  the  perpetual  subject  of 
intrigue  to  the  great  powers  who 
protect  them,  and  who  have  from 
the  first  set  an  example  of  poli- 
tical immorality  in  every  trans- 
action connected  with  the  destiny 
of  Uiese  provinces.  Whether  they 
have  contaminated  the  Powers 
or  the  Powers  have  contaminated 
them,  is  difficult  to  determine :  but 
the  atmosphere  seems  charged  with 
intrigue  —  social,  political,  national, 
and  diplomatic.  Before  these  coun- 
tries can  be  regenerated,  they  must 
get  rid  of  a  protectorate  which  de- 
moraUses  them,  of  a  Prince  who 
plunders  them,  and  of  a  religion 
which  degrades  them.  WheUier 
they  would  be  in  a  better  plight 
separated  from  each  other,  riued 
over  by  princes  of  foreign  extrac* 
tion,  and  unprotected  by  any  one, 
which  is  their  ambition;  or  incor- 
porated -into  the  two  neighbouring 
Powers,  which  is  their  dread,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  So  far  as 
they  are  themselves  concerned,  no 
change  could  be  for  the  worse ;  and 
so  far  as  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  Europe  are  concerned,  almost 
any  change  would  be  for  the 
better. 
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It  was  just  as  Bella  said;  Alice 
had  sent  oBf  that  poor  boy  ^Hwice 
as  much  in  love  as  ever."  Poor  fel- 
low I  what  ft  strange  conflict  was 
that  that  raged  within  himl — all 
that  can  make  life  glorious,  give 
ecstasy  to  the  present  and  hope  to 
the  future,  mingled  with  every- 
thing that  can  throw  a  gloom  over 
existence,  and  make  it  a  burden  and 
a  task.  Must  it  be  ever  thus? — 
must  the  most  exquisite  moments 
of  our  life,  when  we  have  youth 
and  hope  and  health  and  energy, 
be  dashed  with .  fears  that  midce 
us  forget  all  the  blessings  of  our 
lot  and  deem  ourselves  the  most 
wretched  of  created  beings? 

In  this  feverish  alternation  he 
travelled  along  homeward  —  now 
thinking  of  Uie  great  things  he 
could  do  and  dare  to  win  her  love, 
now  forth-shadowing  the  time  when 
all  hope  should  be  extinguished, 
and  be  should  walk  the  world  alone 
and  forsaken.  He  went  over  in 
memory — who  has  not  done  so  at 
one  time  or  other? — all  she  bad 
said  to  him  at  their  hist  meeting, 
asking  what  ground  there  might  be 
for  hope  in  this,  what  reason  for 
belief  m  that.  With  what  intense 
avidity  do  we  seek  for  the  sands  of 
gold  in  this  crushed  and  crumbled 
rock  I  how  eagerly  do  we  peer  to 
catch  one  glittering  grain  that  shpll 
whisper  to  us  of  wealth  hereafter  1 

Surely,  thought  he,  Alice  is  too 
good  and  too  true-hearted  to  give 
me  even  this  much  of  hope  if  she 
meant  me  to  despair.  Why  should 
she  offer  to  write  to  me  ii  she  in- 
tended that  I  was  to  forget  her? 
**I  wonder,'*  muttered  he,  in  his" 
dark  spirit  of  doubt — "I  wonder  if 
this  be  simply  the  woman's  way  of 
treating  a  love  she  deems  beneath 
her?"  He  had  read  in  some  book 
or  other    that  it  is  no  uncommon 


thing  for  those  women  whose  grace 
and  beauty  Win  homage  and  devo- 
tion thus  to  sport  with  the  affec- 
tions of  their  worshippers,  and  that 
in  this  exercise  of  a  cruel  power 
they  find  an  exquisite  delight  But 
Alice  was  too  proud  and  too  high- 
hearted for  such  an  ignoble  pastime. 
But  then  he  had  read  too  that 
women  sometimes  fancy  that,  by 
encouraging  a  devotion  they  never 
mean  to  reward,  they  tend  to 
elevate  men's  thoughts,  ennobling 
their  ambitions,  and  inspiring 
them  with  purer,  holier  hopes. 
What  if  she  should  mean  this,  and 
no  more  than  this  ?  Would  not  her 
very  hatred  be  m9re  bearable  than 
such  pity?  For  a  wliile  this  cruel 
thougnt  unmanned  him,  andi  he 
sat  there  like  one  stunned  and 
powerless. 

For  some  time  the  road  had  led 
between  the  low  furze-clad  hills  of 
the  country,  but  now  they  had 
gained  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  and 
tiiere  lay  beneath  them  that  wild 
coast-line,    broken    with    crag    and 

{>romontory  towards  the  sea,  and  in- 
and  swelung  and  falling  in  every 
fanciful  undulation,  yelTow  with 
the  furze  and  the  wild  broom,  but 
grander  for  its  wide  expanse  than 
many  a  scene  of  stronger  features. 
How  dear  to  his  heart  it  was !  How 
inexpressibly  dear  the  spot  that 
was  interwoven  with  every  incident 
of  his  life  and  every  spring  of  his 
hope  I  There  the  green  lanes  he 
used  to  saunter  wi3i  Alice — there 
the  breezy  downs  over  which  they 
cantered — ^yonder  the  little  creek 
where  they  had  once  sheltered  from 
a  storm ;  he  could  see  the  rock  on 
which  he  lit  a  fire  in  boyish  imita- 
tion of  a  shipwrecked  crew  I  It 
was  of  Ahce  that  every  crag  and 
diff,  every  bay  and  inlet,  spoke. 
'^  And  is  all  that  happi^iess  gone 
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for  ever?"  cried  he,  as  he  stood 
gazing  ^t  the  scene.  "I  wonder," 
thought  he,  "  could  Skeffy  read  her 
thoughts  and  tell  me  how  she  feels 
towaAls  me?  I  wonder  will  he 
ever  talk  to  her  of  me,  and  wha* 
will  they  say?"  His  cheek  grew 
hot  and  red,*  and  he  muttered  to 
himself,  "  Who  knows  but  it  may  be 
in  pity  ?"  and  with  the  bitterness  of 
the  thought  the  tears  started  to  his 
eyes  and  coursed  down  his  cheeks. 

That  same  book — how  it  rankled, 
like  a  barbed  arrow,  in  his  side ! — 
that  same  book  said  that  men  are 
always  wrong  in  their  readings  of 
woman — ^that  they  cannot  ttnder- 
stand  the  finer,  nicer,  more  subtle 
springs  of  her  action;  and  in  their 
coarser  appreciation  they  constant- 
ly destroy  the  interest  they  would 
give  worlds  to  create.  It  was  as 
Uiis  thoiight  flashed  across  his 
memory  the  car-driver  exclaimed 
aloud,  "Ah,  Master  Tony,  did  ever 
YOU  see  as  good  a  pony  as  yon? 
he*8  carried  the  minister  these 
eight^^en  years,  and  look  at  him, 
how  he  jogs  along  to-day  I  " 

He  pointed  to  a  little  path  in 
the  valley  where  old  Doctor  Stewart 
ambled  along  on  his  aged  palfrey, 
the  long  mane  and  flowing  tail  of 
the  beast  marking  him  out  though 
nigh  half  a  mile  away. 

*'  Why  didn't  I  think  of  that  be- 
fore ?"  thoxight  Tony.  "  Dolly  Stew- 
art is  the  very  one  to  help  me.  She 
has  not  been  bred  and  brought  up 
like  Alice,  but  she  has  plenty  of 
keen  woman's  wit,  and  she  has  all 
a  sister's  love  for  me  besides.  I'll 
just  go  and  tell  her  how  we  parted, 
and  I'll  ask  her  frankly  what  she 
says  to  it." 

Cheered  by  this  bright  idea,  he 
pursued  his  way  in  better  spirits, 
and  soon  reached  the  little  path 
which  wound  ofi*  from  the  high- 
road through  the  fields  to  the  bum- 
side.  Not  a  spot  there  unassociat- 
ed  with  memories,  but  they  were 
the  memories  of  early  boyhood. 
The  clump  of  white  thorns  they 
used  to  call  the  Forest,  and  where 
they  went  to  hunt  wild  beasts ;  the 
little   stream   they  fancied   a   great 


and  rapid  river,  swarming  n^th  alli- 
gators; the  grsaay  slope,  where 
ttiey  had  their  house,  and  the  tiny 
garden  whose  flowers,  stuck  down 
at  daybreak,  were  withered  before 
noon  1 — too  faithful  emblems  of  the 
joys  they  illustrated  I 

"Surely,"  thought  he,  "no  boy 
had  ever  such  a  rare  playfellow  as 
Dolly;  so  ready  to  take  her  share 
in  all  the  rough  vicissitudes  of  a 
boy's  pleasures,  and  yet  to  bring  to  * 
them  a  sort  of  storied  interest  and 
ciptivation  which  no  mere  boy 
could  ever  haie  contributed.  What 
a  little  romance  the  whole  was — 
just  because  she  knew  how  to  im-' 
part  the  .charm  of  a  story  to  all 
they  did  and  all  they  planned !" 

It  was  thus  thinkmg  that  he  en- 
tered the  cottage.  Bo  stiU  was 
everything  that  he  could  hear  the 
scratching  noise  of  a  pen  as  a  ra- 
pid writer's  hand  moved  over  the 
paper.  He  peeped  cautiously  in  and 
saw  Dolly  seated,  writing  busily 
at  a  table  all  strewn  over  witn 
manuscript :  an  open  book,  support- 
ed by  other  books,  lay  before  her, 
at  which  from  time  to  time  she 
glanced. 

Before  Tony  had  advanced  a  step 
she  turned  round  and  saw  him.  . 
"  Was  it  not  strange,  Tony  ?"  said 
she,  and  she  flushed  as  she  spoke. 
"I  felt  that  you  were  there  before 
I  saw  you ;  just  like  long  ago,  when 
I  always  knew  where  you  were 
hid." 

"  I  was  just  thinking  of  that  same 
long  ago,  Dolly,"  said  he,  taking  a 
chair  beside  her,  "as  I  came  up 
through  the  fields.  There  every- 
thing is  the  same  as  it  used  to  be 
when  we  went  to  seek  our  fortune 
across  the  sandy  desert,  near  the  v 
Black  Lake." 

"No,"  said  she,  correcting;  "the 
Black  Lake  was  at  the  foot  of 
Giant's  Rock,  beyond  the  rye  field." 

"  So  it  was,  Dolly ;  you  are  right" 

"Ah,  Master  Tony,  I  suspect  I 
Tjave  a  better  memory  of  those  days 
than  you  have.  To  be  sure,  I  have 
not  had  as  many  things  happening 
in  the  meanwhile  to  trouble  these 
memories.!' 
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There  was  a  tone  of  sadness  in 
her  Toice,  Tery  slight^  very  faint 
indeed,  but  still  enough  to  tinge 
these  few  words  with  melancholy. 

'^And  what  is  all  this  writing 
about  ?^*  said  he,  moving  his  hands 
through  the  papers.  ''Are  you 
composing  a  booK,  Dolly?*' 

'*No,"  said  she,  timidly;  "I  am 
only  translating  a  little  German 
story.  When  I  was  up  in  London, 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  obtain  the 
insertion  of  a  little  fairy  tale  in  a 
small  periodical  meant  for  children, 
and  the  editor  encouraged  me  to 
try  and  render  one  of  Andersen's 
stories;  but  I  am  a  very  sorry 
Gkrman,  and,  I  fear  me,  a  still  sor- 
rier prose  writer;  and  so,  Tony,  the 
work  goes  on  as  slowly  as  that 
bridge  of  ours  used  long  ago.  Do  you 
remember  when  it  was  made,  we 
never  had  the  courage  to  pass  over 
it  I  Mayhap  it  will  be  tne  same 
with  my  poor  stoty,  and,  when 
finished,  remain  unread." 

"  But  why  do  you  encounter  such 
apiece  of  labour?"  said  he.  "This 
must  have  taken  a  week  or  more  I" 

"A  month  yesterday,  my  good 
Tony:  and  very  proud  I  am,  too, 
that  I  did  it  in  a  month." 

"And  for  what,  in  heaven's 
name?'* 

"For  three  bright  sovereigns, 
Ifaster  Tony  f"  said  she,  blushing. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that,"  said 
he.  in  deep  shame  and  confusion. 
"  I  meant  only,  why  did  you  engage 
on  such  a  hard  task." 

"I  know  you  didn't  mean  it, 
Tocy;  but  I  was  so  proud  of  my 
success  as  an  author,  it  would  out 
Yes,"  said  she,  with  a  feigned  air  of 
importance,  "I  have  just  disposed 
of  my  copyright;  and  you  know. 
Tony,  Milton  did  not  get  a  great  deal 
more  for  *  Paradise  Lost.'  Xou  see," 
added  she  seriously,  "what  with 
poor  papa's  age  and  his  loneliness, 
and  my  own  not  over-great  strength, 
t  donh  think  I  shall  try  (at  least 
^  not  soon)  to  be  a  governess  again; 
and  it  behoves  me  to  be  as  little  as 
I  can  of  a  burden  to  him ;  and  af- 
ter thinking  of  various  things,  I 
have  settled  upon  this  as  the  best." 


"What  a  good  «rl  you  are!" 
said  he,  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  fuU 
upon  her;  nor  did  he  know  how 
admiringly  till  he  saw  that  her  face, 
her  forehead,  and  even  her  neck, 
were  crimson  with  shame  and  con- 
fnsion. 

"  There  is  no  such  great  poodness 
in  doing  what  is  simply  one  s  duty," 
said  she,  gravely. 

"  I  don't  know  that,  Dolly." 

"Come,  come,  Tony,  you  never 
fancied  yourself  a  hero,  just  because 
you  are  willing  to  earn  your  bread, 
and  ready  to  do  so  bv  some  sacrifice 
of  your  tastes  and  habits." 

The  allusion  recalled  Tony  to  him- 
self^ and  his  own  cares,  and  after  a 
few  seconds  of  deep  thought  he 
said,  "  I  am  going  to  make  the  ven- 
ture now,  Dolly.  I  am  called  away 
to  London  by  telegraph,  and  am  to 
leave  to-morrow  morning." 

."And  are  you  fully  prepared, 
Tony,  for  the  examination  ?" 

"Luckily  for  me,  they  do  not  re- 
quire it  Some  accidental  want  of 
people  has  made  them  call-in  all 
the  available  fellows  at  a  moment's 
warning,  and  in  this  way  I  may 
chance  to  slip  into  the  service  un- 
challenged." 

"Nav.  but  Tony,"  said  she,  re- 
proachnilly,  f "  you  surely  could  face 
the  examination  ?"  *  •* 

"I  could  face  it  just  as  I  could 
fhce  being  shot  at,  of  course,  but 
with  the  same  certainty  of  being 
bowled  over.  Don't  you  know, 
Dolly,  that  I  never  knew  my  gram-' 
mar  long  ago  till  you  had  dinned  it 
into  my  head;  and  .as  you  never 
come  to  my  assistance  now,  I  know 
well  what  my  fate  would  be." 
'  "My  dear  Tony,"  said  she,  **do 
get  rid  once  for  all  of  the  habit  of  un- 
derrating your  own  abilities:  as  my 
dear  fauier  says,  people  very  easily 
make  self-depreciation  .  a  plea  of 
indolence.  There,  don't  look  so 
dreary ;  Tm  not  going  to  moralise  in 
the  few  hist  minutes  we  are  to  have 
together.    Talk  to  me  about  yonr- 

"It  was  for  that  I  came,  Dolly," 
said  he,  risine  and  taking  a  turn  or 
two  up  and  oown  the  room;  for  in 
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trath  he  was  sorely  puzzled  how  to 
'{4>proa€h  the  theme  that  engaged 
him.  "I  want  your  aid;  I  want 
your  woman's  wit  to  help  me  in  a 
difficulty.  Here's  what  it  is,  Dolly/' 
and  he  sat  down  again  at  her  side, 
and  took  her  hand  in  his  own. 
*'  Tell  me,  Dolly/'  said  he,  suddenly, 
"is  it  true,  as  I  have  read  some- 
where, that  a  woman,  afler  having 
made  a  man  in  love  with  her,  will 
boast  that  she  is  not  in  the  least 
bound  to  requite  his  affection  if  she 
satisfies  herself  that  she  has  elevated 
him  in  his  ambition,  given  a  higher 
spring  to  his  hope,  made  him',  in 
fact,  something  better  and  nobler 
than  his  own  uninspired  nature 
had  ever  taught  him  to  be?  I'm 
not  sure  that  I  have  said  what  I 
meant  to  say;  but  you'll  be  able 
to  guess  what  I  intend." 

"You  mean,  perhaps,  will  a 
woman  accept  a  man  s  love  as  a 
means  of  serving  him  without  any 
intention  of  returning  it  ?" 

Perliaps  he  did  not ,  like  the  fa- 
shion in  which  she  put  his  question, 
for  he  did  not  answer,  save  by  a  nod. 

"  I  say  yes ;  such  a  thing  is  pos- 
sible, and  might  happen  readily 
enough  if  great  difference  of  station 
separated  them." 

"  Do  you*  mean,  if  o^e  was  rich 
and  the  other  poor  ?" 

"Not  exactly;  because  inequali- 
ties of  fortune  may  exist  between 
persons  of  equal  condition." 

"In  which  case,"  said  he,  hur- 
riedly, "you  would  not  call  their 
stations  unequal,  would  you  ?" 

"That  would  depend  on  how  far 
wealth  contributed  to  the  habits 
of  the  wealthier.  Some  people  are 
so  accustomed  to  affluence,  it  is  so 
much  the  accompaniment  of  their 
daily  lives,  that  the  world  has  for 
them  but  one  aspect." 

"Like  ouf  neighbours  here,  the 
Lyles,  for  instance  ?"  said  he. 

Dolly  gave  a  slight  start,  like  a 
sudden  pang  of  pain,  and  grew 
deadly  pale.  She  drew  away  her 
hand  at  the  same  time,  and  passed 
it  across  her  brow, 

"Does  your  head  ache,  dear 
Dolly?"   asked  he,  compassionately. 


^'Slightly:  it  is  seldom  quite 
free  of  pain.  You  have  chosen  a 
poor  guide.  Tony,  when  there  is  a 
cmestion  or  the  habits  of  fine  folk. 
None  know  so  little  of  their  ways  as 
I  do.  But  surely  you  do  not  need 
guidance.  Surely  you  are  well 
capable  of  understanding  them  in 
all  their  moods." 

With  all  her  attempts  to  appear 
calm  and  composed,  her  hp  shook 
and  her  cheeks  trembled  as  she 
spoke;  and  Tony,  more  struck  by 
her  looks  than  her  words,  passed 
his  arm  around  her,  and  said<  in  a 
kind  and  affectionate  voice,  "I  see 
you  are  not  well,  my  own  dear 
Dolly;  and  that  I  ought  not  to 
come  here  troubling  you  about  my 
own  selfish  oares;  but  I  can  never 
help  feeling  that  it's  a  sister  I 
speak  to." 

"Yes,  a  sister,"  said  she,  in  a 
faint  whisper — "  a  sister  1" 

"And  that  your  brother  Tony 
has  the  right  to  come  to  you  for 
counsel  and  help." 

"So  he  has,"  said  she,  gulping 
down  something  like  a  sob;  "bu^ 
these  days,  when  my  head  is  weary 
and  tired,    and   when — as    to-day, 

Tony — I  am    good  for  nothing 

Tell  me,"  said  she,  hastily,  "  how 
does  your  mother  bear  your  going 
away  7  Will  she  let  me  come  and  sit 
with  her  often?    I  hope  she  wiU." 

"  That  she  will,  and  be  so  happy 
to  have  you,  too ;  and  only  thmk, 
Dolly,  Alice  Lyle— Mrs.  Traffbrd,  I 
mean — has  offered  to  come  and  keep 
het  company  sometimes.  I  hope 
you'll  meet  her  there:  how  youd 
like  her,  Dolly  I" 

Dolly  turned  away  her  head, 
and  the  tears^  against  which  she  had 
struggled  so  long,^now  burst  forth, 
and  slowly  fell  aloug  her  cheek. 

"You  must  not  fancy,  Dolly,  that 
because  Alice  is  rich  and  great 
you  will  like  her  less.  Heaven 
knows,  if  humble  fortune  could  se- 
parate us,  ours  might 'have  done  so." 

"My  head  is  splitting,  Tony, 
dear.  It  is  one  of  those  suddea 
attacks  of  pain.  Don't  b6  angry 
if  I  say  Q-ood-bye;  there's  nothing 
for  it  but  a  dark  room,  and  quiet" 
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"My  poor  dear  Dolly,"  said  he, 
preesing  ber  to  him,  and  kisBlng  her 
twice  on  the  oheek. 

•*  No,  no  I"  cried  sh^  hysterically, 
88  though  to  fiometbing  she  was 
answering ;  and  then,  dashing  away, 
she  rnsh^  from  the  room,  and  Tony 
oonld  hear  her  door  shnt  and  locked 
as  she  passed  in. 

^How  changed  from  what  she 
used  to  be  I*'  mattered  he,  as  he 
went  his  way;  **I  scarcely  can  be- 
lieve she  is  the  same!  And,  after 
all,  what  light  has  she  thrown  on 
the  difficulty  I  pat  before  herf    Or 


was  it  that  I  did  not  place  the 
matter  as  clearly  as  I  miglit?  Was 
I  too  gaarded,  or  was  I  too  yagoe? 
Well,  well.  I  remember  the  time 
when,  no  matter  how  stupid  /  was, 
she  would  soon  have  found  out 
my  meaning  I  What  a  dreary 
thing  that  life  of  a  governess  must 
be,  when  it  could  reduce  one  so 
quick  of  apprehension  and  so  ready- 
witted  as  che  was  to  such  a  state 
as  this  I  Ob,  is  she  not  changed!*' 
And  this  was  the  burden  of  his 
musings  as  he  wended  his  way  to^ 
wards  home. 
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^Here  it  is  at  last,  mother,'' 
said  Tony,  holding  up  the  ^de- 
spatch,"  as  he  entered  the  cottage. 

^  The  order  for  the  examination, 
Tony!"  said  she,  as  she  turned 
pale. 

"No,  but  the  order  to  do  with- 
out it,  mother  dear!— the  order 
for  Anthony  Butler  to  report  him- 
self for  service,  without  any  other 
test  than  his  readiness  to  go 
wherever  they  want  to  send  him. 
It  seems  that  there's  a  row  some- 
where— or  several  rows— just  now. 
Heaven  bless  the  feQows  that  got 
them  up,  for  it  gives  them  no  time 
at  the  office  to  go  into  any  imper- 
tinent inquiries  as  to  one's  French, 
or  dedmal  fractions,  or  the  other 
qnalifioations  deemed  essential  to 
carrying  a  letter- bag,  and  so  they've 
sent  for  me  to  go  off  to  Japan." 

*'  To  Japan,  Tony— to  Japan  ?" 

•*!  don't  mean  positively  to 
Japan,  for  Bkeffy  says  it  might  be 
Taganrog,  or  llmbnctoo,  or  Tam- 
bo^  or  some  other  half-known 
place.  But  no  matter,  mother ;  it's 
so  much  a  mile,  and  something  be- 
sides per  day;  and  the  short  and 
long  of  it  is,  I  am  to  show  myself 
on  Tuesday,  the  9th,  at  Downing 
Street,  there  to  be  dealt  with  as  the 
law  may  direct" 

'^It's  a  hasty  summons,  my  poor 
Tony—-" 

*Mt  mi^t.  be  worse,  mother. 
What   would   we  say   to   it  if  it 


were,  *Oome  np  and  be  examined'? 
I  think  I'm  a  good-tempered  fel- 
low; but  I  declare  to  you  frankly, 
if  one  of  those  *  Dons'  were  to  put 
a  question  to  me  that  I  couldn't 
answer — ^and  I'm  afraid  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  put  any  other — I'd 
find  it  very  hard  not  to  knock  him 
down!  I  mean,  of  course,  mother, 
if  he  did  it  offensively,  with  a 
cihuckle  over  my  ignorance,  or 
something  that  seemed  to  say, 
*  There's  a  blockhead,  if  ever  there 
was  one !'  I  know  I  couldn't  help 
it!" 

"Oh,  Tony,  Tony!"  said  she, 
deprt'catingly. 

"Yes,  it's  all  very  well  to  say 
Tony,  Tony;  but  here's  how  it  is. 
It  would  be  *aH  np*  with  me.  It 
would  be  by  that  time  decided 
that  I  was  good  for  nothiog,  and 
to  be  turned  back.  The  moment 
would  be  a  triumphaint  one  for  the 
fellow  that  'plucked'  me — ^it  al- 
ways is,  rm  told— but  I'll  be  shot 
if  it  should  be  all  triumph  to  him !" 

"I  won't  believe  this  of  you, 
Tony,"  said  she,  gravely.  "It's 
not  like  your  father,  sir!" 

"Then  I'd  not  do  it,* mother— at 
least  if  I  could  help  it,"  said  he, 
growing  very  red.  "  I  say,  mother, 
is  it  too  late  to  go  np  to  the  Abbey 
and  bid  Sir  Arthur  good-bye  ?  Alice 
asked  me  to  do  it,  and  I  promised 
her." 

"Well,  Tony,  I  don't  know  how 
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YOU  feel  aboal  these  things  now, 
but  there  was  a  time  that  yon 
never  tboagbt  niacb  what  hour  of 
the  day  or  night  it  was  when  you 
went  there/' 

'^It  need  to  be  so!"  said  he, 
tboQghtially ;  and  then  added,  '^  but 
ril  gu,  at  ali  eventa,  mother;  bot 
ni  not  be  long  away,  for  I  most 
have  a  talk  with  yoa  before  bed- 
time." 

^'I  have  a  note  written  to  Sir 
Arthur  here;  will  von  joat  give  it 
to  him,  Tuny,  or  leaTe  it  for  him 
when  youVe  coming  awi^,  for  it 
wants  no  answer. ?'' 

*'An  right,  mother;  don't  take 
tea  till  I  oome  back,  and  Til  do  my 
best  to  come  soon." 

It  was  a  well-worn  path  that  lad 
from  the  cottage  to  Lyle  Abbey. 
There  was  not  an  hoar  of  day  or 
night  Tony  had  not  travelled  it; 
and  as  he  went  now,  thoughts  of 
all  these  long-agos  would  crowd  on 
his  memory,  making  him  ask  him- 
self. Was  there  ever  any  one  had 
so  much  happiness  as  I  had  in  those 
days?  Is  it  possible  that  my  life 
to  come  will  ever  replace  to  me  such 
ei\jojment  as  that? 

He  was  not  a  very  imaginative 
youth,  but  he  had  that  amount  of  the 
quality  that  suffices  for  small  castle- 
buildings;  and  he  went  on.  as  he 
walked,  picturing  to  himself  what 
would  be  the  hooa  he  would  ask 
from  Fortune  if  some  benevolent 
fairy  were  to  start  ont  from  the 
tall  ferns  and  grant  him  his  wish. 
Would  it  be  to  be  rich  and  titled 
and  great,  so  that  he  might  propose 
to  make  Alice  his  wife  without  any 
semblance  ot  inordinate  pretension? 
or  would  it  not  be  to  remain  as  he 
was,  poor  and  humble  in  condition, 
and  that  Alice  should  be  in  a  raok 
like  his  own,  living  in  a  cottage  like 
Dolly  Stewtirt,  with  little  household 
cares  to  look  alter? 

it  was  a  strange  labyrinth  these 
thoughts  led  him  into,  and  be  soon 
lost  tiis  way  completely,  unable  to 
satisfy  himself  whether  Alice  might 
not  lose  in  fascination  when  no  long- 
er surrounded  by  all  the  splendid 
appliances  of  that  high  station  she 


adorned,  or  whether  her  native 
grac<;falne8B  would  not  be  far  more 
attractive  when  her  life  became 
ennobled  by  dotae&  A  continual 
comparison  of  Alice  and  DoUj 
would  rise  to  his  mind;  nothing 
could  be  lees  alike,  and  yet  there 
they  were,  in  incessant  Juxtaposi- 
tion ;  and  while  be  pictured  Alice  in 
the  hnmble  manse  of  the  minister, 
beautiful  as  be  had  ever  seen  her, 
he  wondered  whether 'she  would  be 
able  to  subdue  her  proud  spirit  to 
snob  lowly  ways,  and  make  of  that 
thatched  cabin  the  happy  home 
that  Dolly  had  made  it.  His  ex- 
periences of  life  were  not  very  large, 
but  one  lesson  they  had  o^rtainly 
taught  him — ^it  was  to  recognise  in 
persons  of  conditioo,  when  well 
brought  up,  a  great  spirit  of  accom- 
modation In  the  varied  company 
of  Sir  Arthur's  house  he  had  con- 
stantly found  that  no  one  submitted 
with  a  better  grace  to  accidental 
hardships  than  he  whose  station 
had  usually  elevated  him  above 
the  risks  of  their  occurrence,  and 
that  in  the  chance  rooghings  of  a 
s|)ortsman  life  it  was  the  bom 
gentleman— Sybarite  it  might  be 
at  times — whose  temper  b^  sus- 
tained him  in  all  difficulties,  and 
whose  gallant  spirit  bore  him  moat 
triumphantly  over  the  crosses  and 
cares  that  beset  him.  It  might  not 
be  a  very  logical  induction  that  led 
him  to  apply  this  reasoning  to 
Alice,  but  he  did  so,  and  in  eo 
doing  he  felt  very  little  how  the 
time  went  over,  till  he  found  him- 
self on  the  ferraoe  at  Lyle  Abbey. 

Led  on  by  old  ha^it,  he  passed 
in  without  ringing  the  bell,  and 
was  already  on  his  way  to  the  draw- 
ing-room when  he  met  Hailes  the 
butler. 

In  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  re- 
joicings at  seeing  him  again— for 
he  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
household  —  Hailes  hastened  to 
show  him  into  the  dining  room, 
where,  dinner  over,  Sir  Arthur  sat 
in  an  easy-ohair  at  the  fire,  alone, 
and  sound  asleep.  Roused  by  the 
noise  of  the  opening  door,  Sir 
Arthur  started  and  looked  up;  nor 
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was  be  Indeed  reir  fall  awake 
while  Tony  blaodered  oat  his  ez- 
eotfes  for  distnrbing  him. 

**My  dear  Tony,  not  a  word  of 
thia.  It  is  a  real  i^eawire  to  see 
yoQ.  I  was  taking  a  nap,Ji»t  be- 
oanae  I  bad  nothing  better  to  do. 
We  are  all  alone  here  now,  and  the 
place  feels  strange  enough  in  the 
solitnde.  Mark  gone — the  girls 
away — and  no  one  left  but  I^y 
Lyle  and  myselC  There's  your  old 
friend  *  that's  some  of  tlie  '82  ola- 
ret;  fill  yonr  glass,  and  tell  me  that 
yoa  are  oome   to  pass   some  days 

with   US." 

^I  wish  I  was,  sir;  bat  I  Lave 
oome  to  say  good-bye.  Vm.  off  to- 
morrow for  London.'' 

*'For  London!  What  I  another 
fiwak,  Tony?" 

"^  Scarcely  a  freak,  sir,"  said  he 
smiling.  *' They've  telegraphed  to 
me  to  oome  ap  and  report  myscdf 
for  service  at  the  Foreign  Offioe." 

''As  a  Minister,  eh f" 

"No,  sir;  a  Messenger." 

^  An  excellent  thing,  too ;  a  oa{>i- 
tal  thing.  A  man  most  begin  some- 
where, you  know.  Eveiy  one  is 
not  as  lucky  as  I  was,  to  start  with 
clo$«  on  twelve  hundred  a-year.  I 
wasn't  twenty  when  I  landed  at 
Calcutta,  Tony — a  mere  boy  I  " 
Here  the  baronet  filled  his  glass,  and 
drank  it  off  with  a  solemnity  that 
seemed  as  if  it  were  a  silent  toast 
to  his  own  health,  for  in  his  own 
estimation  he  merited  that  honour, 
▼ery  few  men  having  done  noore 
for  themselves  than  he  had ;  not 
that  he  had  not  been  over-grateful, 
however,  to  the  fortune  of  hia  eady 
days  in  this  boastful  admowled^- 
ment,  since  it  was  in  the  humble 
capacity  of  an  admiral's  secretary — 
they  called  them  clerks  in  those 
days — ^he  had  first  found  himself  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  a  mere  accideat 
leading  to  his  appointment  on  shore 
and  all  his  subsequent  good  fortune, 
"Yes,  Tony,"  continued  he,  "I 
started  at  what  one  calls  a  high 
rung  of  the  ladder.  It  was  then 
I  first  saw  yonr  father;  he  was 
about  the  same  age  vou  are  now. 
He  was  on  Lord  DoUington's  staff. 


Dear  me,  dear  me  I  it  Reems  like 
yesterday ; "  and  be  dosed  his  eyes, 
and  seemed  lost  in  reverie;  but  if 
he  reall^r  felt  it  like  yesterday,  he 
would  have  remembered  bow  inso- 
lently the  superb  aide-de-camp 
treated  the  meek  civilian  of  the 
period,  and  how  immeasurably 
above  Mr.  Lyle  of  those  days  stood 
the  haughty  Captain  Butler  of  the 
Govemor^Qeneral's  staff. 

*'The  soldiers  used  to  fanoy  they 
had  the  best  of  it,  Tooy ;  hot,  I  take 
it,  we  civilians  won  the  race  at  last;*' 
and  his  eyes  ranged  over  the  vast 
room,  with  the  walls  covered  by 
pictures,  and  the  sideboard  loaded 
with  uMssive  plate,  wMIe  the  array 
of  decanters  on  the  small  spider- 
table  beside  him  suggested  largely 
of  good  living. 

'*  A  very  old  friend  of  mine,  Jos. 
Hughes — be  was  salt  assessor  at 
BnsBorabad— once  remarked  to  me, 
*•  Lyle,'  saJd  be,  *•  a  man  most  make 
his  choice  in  life,  whetlier  he  pre- 
fers a  brilliant  start  or  a  good  finish, 
for  he  cannot  have  both.'  Take 
your  pleasure  when  young,  and  you 
most  consent  to  work  when  old  ; 
but  if  you  set  out  vigi»roQsly,  deter- 
mined to  labour  hard  in  early  life, 
when  yon  come  to  my  age,  Tony, 
you  may  be  able  to  ei\joy  your  rest  "— 
and  here  he  waved  his  hand  round, 
as  though  to  show  the  room  in 
which  they  sat — "  to  enjoy  your  rest, 
not  without  dignity." 

Tony  was  an  attentive  listener, 
and  Sir  Arthur  was  flattered,  and 
went  on.  ^I  am  sincerely  glad  to 
have  the  oppoHonity  of  these  few 
momenta  wiUi  you.  I  am  an  old 
pilot,  so  to  say,  on  the  sea  you  are 
about  to  venture  upon;  and  really, 
die  great  difficulty '  young  fellows 
have  in  life  is,  that  the  men  who 
know  the  whole  thing  from  end  to 
end  will  not  be  honest  in  giving 
their  experiences.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain *  snobbery'— I  have  no  other 
word  for  it  —  tbaft  prevents  their 
confessing  to  small  beginnings. 
They  don't  like  telling  how  humble 
they  were  at  the  start ;  and  what  is 
the  oonse^uenoef  The  value  of  the 
whole  lesaon  is  \obX\    Now,  X  i^ve 
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no  snch  scruples,  Tony.  Qood 
family  coonectioDS  and  relativM  of 
infloenoe  I  had;  I  cannot  deny  it. 
I  suppose  there  are  scores  of  men 
would  have  coolly  sat  down  and 
said  td  their  right  honourable  ooa> 
sin  or  their  noble  «nole,  *  Help  me 
to  this — get  me  that;*  but  such 
was  not  my  mode  of  procedura 
No,  sir;  I  resolred  to  be  my  own 
patron,  and  I  went  to  fndia." 

When  Sir  Arthur  said  this,  be 
looked  as  thougb  his  words  were: 
^^I  volunteered  to  lead  the  assault.. 
It  was  I  that  was  first  up  the 
breach.  But.,  afte;'  all,  Tony,  I  can't 
get  the  bovs  to  believe  this."  Now 
Uiese  boys  were  bis  three  sons,  two 
of  them  middle-aged,  white-headed, 
liver  less  men  in  Upper  India,  and 
the  third  that  gay  dragoon  with 
whom  we  have  had  some  slight 
acquaintance.  ■ 

*^  I  have  always  said  to  the  boys, 
^  Don't  lie  down  on  your  high  re- 
lations.' "  Had  he  added  that  they 
would  have  found  them  a  most  un- 
comfortable bed,  he  would  not  have 
been  bevond  the  truth.  ''Do  as  I 
did,  and  see  how  gladly,  ay,  and 
how  proudly,  they  will  rec^ise 
vou.  I  say  the  same  to  yon,  Tonv. 
Von  have,  I  am  told,  some  &miiy 
connections  that  might  be  turned  to 
account r 

"None,  sir;  not  one,"  broke  in 
Tony,  boldly. 

"  Well,  there  is  that  Sir  Omerod 
Butler.  I  don't  suspect  he  is  a 
man  of  much  actual  influence.  He 
is,  I  take  it,  a  bygone." 

*^I  know  nothing  of  him;  nor 
do  I  want  to  know  anything  of 
him,"  said  Tony,  pushing,  his  glass 
from  him,  and  looking  as  though 
the  oonversatfon  were  one  he  would 
ffladly  change  for  any  other  topic; 
but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  tear  Sir 
Arthur  from  such  a  theme,  and  he 
went  oo» 

"  It  would  not  do  for  you,  per- 
haps, to  make  any  advances  towards 
him.*^ 

'^I  should  like   to   see  myself!" 
said  Tony,  hulf  choking  with  angry 
impatience. 
^•**I  repeat,  it  would  not  do    for 


you  to  take  this  step;  but  if  yon 
had  a  friend — a  man  of  rank  and 
station — one  whose  position  your 
uncle  could  not  but  acknowledge  as 
at  least  the  equal  of  his  own  ■  ■    ■" 

^^He  could  be  no  friend  of  mine 
who  should  open  any  negotiations 
on  my  part  with  a  relation  who 
has  treated  my  mother  so  uncour- 
teously,  fdr." 

**I  think  yon  are  under  a  mis- 
take, Tony.  Mrs  Butler  told  me 
that  it  was  rather  her  own  fault 
than  Sir  Omerod's  that  some  sort 
of  reconciliation  was  not  effected. 
Indeed,  she  once  showed  me  a  let- 
ter from  your  uncle  when  she  was 
in  trouble  about  those  Canadian 
bonds." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  it  all,*'  said 
Tony,  rising,  as  if  all  his  patience 
was  at  last  ezbansted.  ^*  I  have  read 
the  letter  yon  speak  of;  he  offered  to 
lend  her  tre  or  six  hundred  pounds, 
or  to  give  it.  I  forget  which ;  and 
he  was  to  take  m^" — ^here  he  burst 
into  a  flt  of  laughter  that  was  al- 
moBt  hysterical  in  its  harsh  mock- 
ery—"to  take  me,  I  don't  know 
what  he  was  to  do  with  me,  fbr 
I  believe  he  has  turned  Papist, 
Jesuit,  or  what  not;  perhaps  I 
was  to  have  been  made  a  priest,  or 
a  triar ;  at  ail  events  I  was  to  have 
been  brought  up  dependent  on  his 
bounty — a  bad  scheme  for  each  of 
us.  He  would  not  have  been  very 
proud  of  his  proteg^;  and,  if  I 
know  myself,  I  don't  think  I'd 
have  been  very  grateful  to  my  pro- 
tector. My  dear  mother,  however, 
had  too  much  of  the  mother  in 
her  to  listen  to  it,  and  she  told  him 
so,  perhaps  too  plainly  for  his  refined 
notions  in  matters  of  phraseoktgy : 
for  he  trumped  and  wrote  no  more  to 
us." 

"Which  is  exactly  the  reason  why 
a  friend,  speaking  from  the  eminence 
which  a  certain  station  confers,  migiit 
be  able  to  place  matters  on  a  better 
and  more  profitable  footing." 

"  Not  with  my  consent,  sir,  de- 
pend upon  it,"  said  Tony,  fierct^ly. 

"  My  dear  Tony,  there  is  a  vulgar 
adage  about  the  impolicy  of  qnar- 
relling  uith  one's  bread  and  bo  iter; 
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but  how  far  more  reprehensiblo 
woidd  it  be  to  quarrel  with  the  face 
of  the  man  who  cuts  it  ?'' 

It  is  just  possible  that  Sir  Arthur 
was  as  much  mystified  by  his  own 
ilJustration  as  was  Tony,  for  each 
cootinued  for  some  minutes  to  look 
at  the  other  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
bewilderment  The  thought  of  one 
mystery,  however,  recalled  another, 
and  Tony  remembered  his  mother's 
note. 

^*By  the  way,  sh:,  I  have  a  letter 
here  for  you  from  my  mother,"  said 
he,  producing  it 

Sir  Arthur  put  on  his  Bpectacles 
lelburely,  and  began  to  peruse  it 
It  seemed  very  brief,  for  in  an  in- 
stant he  had  returned  it  to  his  poc- 
ket **  I  conclude  you  know  nothing 
of  the  contents  of  this?'*  said  he, 
quietly, 

"  Nothing  whatever." 

**  It  is  of  no  consequence.  You 
may  simply  tell  Mrs.  Butler  from  me 

Sat  I  will  call  on  her  hy  an  early 
y;  and  now,  won't  you  come 
and  have  a  cup  of  tea  ?  Lady  Lyle 
will  expect  to  see  you  in  the  draw- 
ing-^room." 

Tony  would  have  refused,  if  he 
knew  bow ;  even  in  his  old  days  he 
had  been  less  <m  terms  of  intimacy 
with  Lady  Lyle  than  any  others  of 
the  fimoily,  and  she  had  at  times  a 
sort  of  dignified  stateliness  in  hcif 
manner  that  checked  him  greatly. 

**  Here's  Tony  Butler  come  to 
take  a  cup  of  tea  with  you,  and  say 
good4»ye,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  as  he 
led  him  into  the  drawing-room. 

^'Ob,  indeed  1  I  am  too  happy  to 
see  him,"  said  she,  laying  down  her 
book';  while,  with  a  very  i^illy 
smile,  she  added,  ^^  And  where  is  Mr. 
Butler  bound  for  this  time?"  And 
simple  as  the  words  were,  she  con- 
triyed  to  impart  to  them  a  meaning 
as  though  she  had  said,  '  What  now 
scheme  or  project  has  he  now? 
What  wild-goose  chase  is  he  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in?' 

Sir  Arthur  came  quickly  to  the 
Tesene,  as  he  said,  "He's  going  to 
take  up  an  appointment  under  the 
Crown ;  and,  like  a  good  and  pru- 
dent lad,  to  earn  his  bread,  and  do 


soraethlng    towards     his    toother's 
comfort" 

"I  think  you  never  take  sugar, "* 
said  she,  smiling  faiatly;.  *'and 
for  a  while  you  made  a  convert  of 
Alice." 

Was  there  ever  a  more  common- 
place remark?  and  yet  it  sent  the 
blood  to  poor  Tony's  face  and  temr 
pies,  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
confusion.  *^You  know  that  the 
girls  are  both  away  ?  " 

*'  It's  a  capital  Uiing  they've  given 
him,"  said  Sir  Arthur  trying  to 
extract  from  bis  wife  even  the  sem- 
blance of  an  interest  i^tbe  young 
fellow's  career.  JP 

-    "What  18 it?"  askecPshe. 

"  How  do  they  call  you  ?  are  you 
a  Queen's  meilsenger,  or  a  Queen's 
courier,  or  a  Foreign  OfBco  mes- 
senger ?  " 

"I'm  not  quite  sure.  I  believe, 
we  are  messengers,  but  whose  I 
don't  remember.''  i 
.  "  l^hey  have  the  charge  of  all  the 
despatches  to  the  various  embassies 
and  legations  in  every  part  of  the 
world,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  pompously. 

"How  addling  it  must  be — how 
confuting. " 

"Why. so?  You  don't  imi^ne 
that  they  have  to  retian  them,  and 
report  them  orallv,  do  you  ?  " 

"Well,  I'm  afraid  I  did,"  said' 
she,  with  a  little  simper  that  seemed 
to  say,  What  did  it  signify'  either 
way? 

"They'd  have  made  a  most  un- 
lucky selection  in  my  case,"  said 
Tony,  laushing,  "if  such  had  been 
the  duty.'^ 

"  Do  you  think  you  shaU  Fike 
it?" 

"  I  suppose  I  shall.  There  is  so 
very  litUe  I'm  really  fit  Ibr^  that 
I  look  on  this  appointment  as  a 
piece  of  rare  luck.  I  fuofcy  I'd 
rather  have  gone  into  the  army— 
a  cavalry  regiment,  for  instance." 

"The  most  wasteful  and  extra- 
vagant career  a  young  fellow  could 
seleot,"  said  Sir  Ardiur,  smarting 
under  some  recent  and  not:  o^>er- 
pleasant  experiences^ 

"The  uniform  is  so  beooming^ 
too,"  said  she,  languidly. 
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^'  It  48  far  and  away  beyond  any 
pretension  of  my  humble  fortune, 
madam,"  said  Tony,  proudly,  for 
there  was  an  impertinent  careless* 
ness  in  her  manner  that  stuog  him 
to  the  quick. 

"Ah,  yes,"  sighed  she;  "and  the 
army,  too,  is  not  the  profession  for 
one  who  wants  to  marry." 

Tony  again  felt  his  cheek  on  fire, 
but  he  did  not  utter  a  word  as  she 
went  on,  "And  reports  say  some- 
thing like  this  of  you,  Mr.  Butler." 

"What,  Tony  I   how  is  this?     I 
never  heard  of  it  before,"  cried  Sir 
Arthur.      ^ 
"NorI,»." 

"Come,  come.  It  is  very  indis- 
^creet  of  me,  I  know,"  said  Lady 
Lyle;  "but  as  we  are  in  such  a 
secret  committee  here  at  this  mo- 
ment, I  fancied  I  might  venture  to 
offer  my  congratulations." 

"  Congratulations  1  on  what  would 
be  the  lad's  ruin  I  Why,  it  would 
be  do w might  insanity.  I  trust 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it." 

"I  repeat,  sir,  that  I  hear  it  idl 
for  the  first  time." 

"I  conclude,  then,  I  must  have 
been  misinformed." 

"Might  I  be  bold  enough  to 
ask  from  what  quarter  the  rumour 
reached  you,  or  with  whom  they 
mated  me  ?  " 

"Oh,  as  to  your  choice,  I  hear 
she  is  a  very  nice  girl  indeed, 
admirably  brought  up  and  well  edu- 
cated —  everything  but  rich ;  but  of 
course  that  &ct  is  well  known  to 
you.  Men  in  her  fath^'s  position 
are  seldom  affluent." 

"And  who  could  possibly  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  weave  all  this 
romance  about  ,  me  ? "  said  Tony, 
flushing  not  the  less  deeplv  that 
he  suspected  it  was  Dolly  Stewart 
who  was  indicated  by  the  descrip- 
tion. 

"  One  of  the  girls,  I  forget  which, 
told  m&  Where  she  learned  it,  I 
forget,  if  I  ever  knew;  but  I  re- 
member that  the  story  had  a  sort 
of  completeness  about  it  that  looked 
like  truth."  Was  it  accident  or  in- 
tention that  made  Lady  Lyle  fix  her 
eyes  steadily  on  Tony  as  she  spoke  ? 


As  she  did  so^  his  colour,  at  first  crim- 
son, gave  way  to  an  ashy  paleness, 
and  he  seemed  like  one  about  to 
faint.  "After  all,"  said  she,  "per- 
haps it  was  a  mere  flirtation  that 
people  magnified  into  marriage." 

"It  was  not  even  that,"  gasped 
he  out,  hoarsely.  "I  am  overstay- 
ing my  time,  and  my  mother  will 
be  wailing  tea  for  me,"  muttered 
he;  and  with  some  scarcely  intel- 
ligible attempts  at  begging  to  be 
remembered  to  Alice  and  Bella,  he 
took  his  leave,  and  hurried  away. 

While  Tony,  with  a  heart  almost 
bursting  with  agony,  wended  his 
way  towards  home,  Lady  Lyle  fe- 
sumed  her  novel,  and  Sir  Arthur 
took  up  the  ^  Times.'  After  about 
half  an  bourns  reading  he  laid 
down  the  paper,  and  said,  *'I  hope 
there  is  no  truth  in  that  story  about 
young  Butler," 

"Not  a  word  of  it,"  said  sjie, 
dryly. 

"  Not  a  word  of  it !  but  I  thought 
you  believed  it" 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.  /It  was 
a  lesson  the  young  gentleman  has 
long  needed,  and  I  was  only  wait- 
ing for  a  good  opportunity  to  give 
it." 

"  I  don't  understand  you.  What 
do  you  mean  by  a  lesson  ?" 

"  I  have  very  long  suspected  that 
it  was  a  great  piece  of  imprudence 
on  our  part  to  encourage  tlie  inti- 
macy of  this  young  man  here,  and 
to  give  him  that  position  of  famili- 
arity which  he  obtained  amongst 
us;  but  I  trusted  implicitly  to  the 
immeasurable  distance  that  sepa- 
rated him  from  our  girls,  to  secure 
us  against  danger.  That  clever  man 
of  the  world,  Mr.  Maitland,  how- 
ever, showed  me  I  was  wrong. 
He  was  not  a  week  here  till  he  saw 
enough  to  induce  him  to  give  me 
a  warning;  and  though  at  first  he 
thought  it  was  Bella's  favour  he 
aspired  to,  he  afterwards  perceived 
it  was  to  Alice  he  directed  his  at- 
tentions." 

"I  can't  believe  this  possible. 
Tony  would  never  dare  such  a  piece 
of  ^presumption." 

"You    fiirget    two    things,    £ir 
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Arthur.  This  yoting  fellow  fancies 
that  his  good  bh'th  makes  him  the 
equal  of  any  one;  and,  secondly, 
Alice,  in  her  sense  of  independence, 
is  exactly  the  girl  to  do  a  folly,  and 
imagine  it  to  be  heroic ;  so  Mait- 
land  himself  said  to  me,  and  it  was 
perfectly  miraculous  hdw  well  he 
read  her  whole  nature.  And  in- 
deed it  was  he  who  suggested  to 
me  to  charge  Tony  Butler  with 
being  engaged  to  the  minister's 
daughter,  and  told  me  —  and,  as  I 
saw,  with  truth — how  thoroughly  it 
would  test  his  suspicions  about  him. ' 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  faint — 
he  really  swayed  back  and  forwards 
when  I  said  that  it  was  one  of  the 
girls  from  whom  I  had  the  story." 

*•  If  I  could  only  believe  this,  he 
should  never  ct*oss  the  threshold 
again.  Such  insolence  is,  however, 
incredible." 

"That's  a  man's  way  of  regard- 
ing it;  and  however  you  sneer  at 
our  credulity,  it  enables  us  to  see 
scores  of  things  that  your  obstinacy 
is  blind  to.  I  am  sincerely  glad  he 
is  going  away." 

"So  am  I — now;  and  T  trust,  in 
my  heart,  we  have  seen  the  last  of 
him." 

"How  tired  you  look,  my  poor 
Tony!"  said  his  mother,  as  he  en- 
tered the  cottage  and  threw  himself 
hcayily  and  wearily  into  a  chair. 

••  T  am  tired,  mother — very  tired 
and  jaded." 

"I  wondered  what  kept  you  so 
long,  Tony;  for  I  had  time  to  pack 
your  trunk,  and  to 'put  away  all 
your  things,  and  when  it  was  done 
and  finished,  to  sit  down  and  sorrow 
over  your  going  away.  Oh,  Tony 
dear,  aren't  we  ungrateful  crea- 
tures, when  we  rise  up  in  rebellion 
against  the  very  mercies  that  are 
vouchsafed  us,  and  say,  "Why  was 
my  prayer  granted  me  ?  I  am  sure 
it  was  many  and  many  a  night,  as 
I  knelt  down,  I  begged  the  Lord 
.would  send  you  some  calling  or 
other,  that  you  might  find  means 
of  an  honest  living,  and  a  line  of 
life  that  wouldn't  disgrace  the  stock 
Toa  came  from;  and  now  that  He 
has  graciously  heard  me,  here  I  am 


repining  and  complaining  just  as  if 
it  wasn't  my  own  supplication  that 
was  listened  to.*' 

Perhaps  Tony  was  not  in  a  hu- 
mour to  discuss  a  nice  question  of 
ethical  meaning,  for  he  abruptly 
said,  "Sir  Arthur  Lyie  read  your 
note  over,  and  said  he'd  call  one  of 
these  days  and  see  you.  I  suppose 
he  meant  with  the  answer." 

"There  was  no  answer,  Tony; 
the  matter  was  jui;t' this — I  wanted 
a  trifle  of  an  advance  from  the  bank, 
just  to  give  you  a  little  money  when 
you'd  have  to  go  away;  and  Tom 
M*Elwain,  the  new  mi^nger,  not 
knowing  me  perhaps,  referred  the 
matter  to  Sif  Arthur,  which  was 
not  what  I  wished  or  intended,  and 
so  I  wrote  and  said  so.  Perhaps  I 
said  BO  a  little  too  curtly,  as  if  I 
was  too  proud,  or  the  like,  to  accept 
a  favour  at  Sir  Arthur's  hands;  for 
hb  wrote  me  a  very  beautiful  letter 
— it  went  home  to  my  heart — about 
his  knowing  your  father  long  ago,  * 
when  they  were  both  lads,  and  had 
the  wide  world  before  them;  and 
alluding  very  touchingly  to  the  Lord's 
bounties  to  himself — blessing  him 
with  a  full  gamer." 

"I  hope  you  accepted  nothing 
from  him,"  broke  in  Tony,  roughly. 

"  No,  Tony ;  for  it  happened  that 
James  Hewson,  the  apothecary,  had 
a  hundred  pounds  that  he  wanted 
to  lay  out  on  a  safe  mortgage,  and 
so  I  took  it,  at  six  per  cent,  and 
gave  him  over  the  deeds  of  the  little 
place  here.'* 

"  For  a  hundred  pounds  I  Why, 
it's  worth  twelve  hundred  at  least, 
mother!" 

^'What  a  boy  it  is!"  said  she, 
laughing.  "I  merely  gave  him  his 
right  to  claim  the  one  hundred  that 
he  advanced,  Tony  dear;  and  my 
note  to  Sir  Arthur  was  to  ask  him 
to  have  the  bond,  or  whatever  it  is 
called,  rightly  drawn  up  and  wit- 
nessed, and  at  the  same  time  to  thank 
him  heartily  for  his  own  kind  readi- 
ness to  serve  me." 

"I  hate  a  mortgage,  mother.  I 
don't  feel  as  if  the  place  was  our 
own  any  longer." 

"Your  father's  own  words,  eight- 
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een  years  ago,  when  he  drew  all  the 
money  he  had  out  of  the  agent^s 
hands,  and  paid  off  the  deht  on  this 
little  spot  here,  *  Nelly,*  said  he,* 
*  I  can  look  out  of  the  window  now, 
and  not  be  afraid  of  seeing  a  man 
coming  up  the  road  to  ask  for  his 
interest'  '^ 

"  It's  the  very  first  thing  Fil  try 


to  do,  is  to  pay  off  that  .debt, 
mother.  Who  knows  but  I  may 
be  able,  before  the  year  is  over ! 
But  Tm  glad  you  didn't  take  it 
from  Sir  Arthur.'* 

^^Vou're  as  proud  as  your  father, 
Tony,"  said  she,  with  her  eyes  full 
of  tears ;  **  take  care  that  you're  as 
good  as  he  was,  too." 


CHAPTER   ZXXTI. — ^A  OORNSR  IK  DOWNING  STBEKT. 


When  Tony  Butler  found  himself 
inside  of  the  swinging  glass-door  at 
Downing  Street:,  and  in  presence  of 
the  august  Mr.  Willis,  the  porter,  it 
seemed  as  if  all  the  interval  since 
he  had  last  stood  in  the  same  place 
had  been  a  dream.  The  head-porter 
looked  up  from  his  *  Times,'  and 
with  a  severity  that,  showed  he  had 
neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven,  said, 
*'  Messengers'  room  —  firat  pair  — 
corridor  —  third  door  on  the  left" 
•  There  was  an  unmistakable  dignity 
in  the  manner  of  the  speaker  which 
served  to  show  Tony  not  merely 
that  his  former  offence  remained 
unpardoned,  but  that  his  entrance 
into  public  life  had  not  awed  or  im- 
pressed in  any  way  the  stem  official. 

Tony  passed  on,  mounted  the 
stairs,  and  sauntered  along  a  very 
ill-kept  corridor,  not  fully  certain 
whether  it  was  the  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth  door  he  was  in  search  of,  or 
on  what  hand.  After  about  half 
an  hour  passed  in  the  hope  of  see- 
ing one  to  direct  him,  he  made 
bold  to  knock  gently  at  a  door.  To 
his  repeated  summons  no  answer 
was  returned,  and  he  tried  another, 
when  a  shrill  voice  cried  "Come 
in."  He  entered  and  saw  a  slight, 
sickly-looking  youth,  very  elabo- 
rately dressed,  seated  at  a  table 
writing.  The  room  was  a  lai^ 
one,  very  dirty,  ill-furnished,  and 
disorderly. 

^^Weli,  what  is  it?"  asked  the 
young  gentleman,  without  lifting  his 
head  or  his  eyes  from  the  desk. 

"Could  you  tpll  me,"  said  Tony, 
courteously,  ** where  I  ought  to  go? 
Fm  .Butler,  an  extra  messenger, 
and  I  have  been  summoned  to  at- 
tend aod  x^l^ort  here  this  morning." 


"  All  right :  we  want  yoij,"  said 
the  other,  still  writing;  "wait  an  in- 
stant" So  saying,  he  wrote  on  for 
several  minutes  at  a  rapid  pace, 
muttering  the  words  as  his  pen 
traced  them;  at  last  he  finished, 
and,  descending  from  his  highyieat, 
passed  across  the  room,  opened  a 
door  which  led'into  another  room, 
and  called  out, 

"  The  messenger  come^  sir  1 " 

"Who  is  he?"  shouted  a  very 
harsh  voice. 

"First  for  Madrid,  sir,"  said  the 
vouth,  examining  a  slip  of  paper  he 
had  just  taken  from  his  pocket. 

"liis  name?"  shouted  out  the 
other  again. 

"Poynder,  sir." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  suggested 
Tony,  mildly.  "Fm  Butler,  not 
Poynder." 

"  Who's  talking  out  there — what's 
that  uproar?"  screamed  the  voice, 
very  angrily. 

"  lie  says  he's  not  for  Madrid, 
sir.    It's  a  mistake,"  cried  the  youth. 

"No;  you  misunderstand  me," 
whispered  Tony.  "  I  only  said  I  M'as 
not  Poynder." 

"Ho  says  he's  in  Poynder's  place, 
sir." 

"  Fll  stop  this  system  of  substi- 
tutes 1 "  cried  the  voice.  "Send  him 
in  here." 

"Go  in  there,"  said»  the  youth, 
with  a  gesture  of  his  thumb,  and  his 
face  at  the  same  time  wore  an  ex- 
pression which  said  as  plain  as  any 
words  could  have  spoken,  "And 
you'll  see  how  you  like  it." 

As  Tony  entered,  he  found  him- 
self standing  face  to  lace  to  the 
awful  ofiicial,  Mr.  Brand,  the  same 
who  had  reported   to   the  Minister 
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his  iotended  asBiiuH  on  Willis  the 
porter.  "Aw !  what's  all  this  about  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Brand,  pompously.  ^*  You 
ire  Mr.— Mr. ^» 

"  Mr.  Butler,"  said  Tony,  quietly, 
but  with  an  air  of  determination. 

"And  instead  of  reporting  your- 
self, you  come  here  to  say  that  you 
have  exchanged  with  Poynder." 

"I  never  heard  of  Poynder  till 
three  minutes  ago." 

"You  want,  however,  to  take  his 
journey,  sir.  You  call  yourself  first 
for  Madrid?" 

**I  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
have  come  here  because  I  eot  a 
telegram  two  days  ago.  I  know 
nothing  of  Poynder,  and  just  as 
little  about  Madrid." 

"Oh— aw!  you're  Butler  I  I  re- 
member all  about  you  now ;  there 
IS  such  a  swarm  of  extras  appointed, 
that  it*s  impossible  to  remember 
names  or  faces.  You're  the  young 
gentleman  who  —  who;  yes,  yes,  I 
remember  it  all ;  but  have  you 
passed  the  civil-service  examiners?" 

"No;  I  was  preparing  for  the 
examination  when  I  received  that 
message,  and  came  off  at  once." 

"  Well,  youMl  present  yourself  at 
Burlington  House.  Mr.  Blount  will 
make  out  the  order  for  you ;  you 
can  go  up  the  latter  end  of  this 
week,  and  we  shall  want  you  im- 
mediately." 

"But  I  am  not' ready.  I  was 
reading  for  this  examination  when 
your  telegram  came,  and  I  set  off  at 
the  instant" 

"Blount,  Mr.  Blount!"  screamed 
out  the  other,  angrily ;  and  as  the 
affrighted  youth  presented  himsq^f, 
all  pale  and  trembling,  he  went  on, 
"What's  the  meaning  of  this,  sir? 
You  first  attempt  to  pass  this  per- 
son off  for  Poynder ;  and  when  that 
scheme  fails,  you  endeavour  to  slip 
him  into  the  service  without  warrant 
or  qualification.  He  tells  me  him- 
self he  knows  nothing." 

"Very  little,  certainly,  but  I  don't 
remember  telling  you  so,"  said 
Tony. 

"And  do  you  imagine,  sir,  that  a 
bravado  about  your  ignorance  is  the 
sure  road  to  advancement?  I  can 
tell  you,  young  gentleman,  that  the 


days  of  mighty  patronage  are  gone 
by ;  the  public  require  to  be  served 
by  competent  officials.  We  are  not 
in  the  era  of  Oastlere&ghs  and  Van- 
si  ttarts.  If  you  can  satisfy  the 
Commissioners,  you  may  come  back 
here;  if  you  cannot,  you  may  go 
back  to — to  whatever  life  you  were 
leading  before,  and  were  probably 
most  fit  for.  As  for  you,  Mr.  Blount, 
I  told  you  before  that  on  the  first 
occasion  of  your  attempting  to  ex- 
ercise here  that  talent  for  intrigue 
on  which,  you  pride  yourself,  and 
of  which  Mr.  Vance  told  me  you 
were  a  proficient,  I  should  report 
you.  I  now  say,  sir — and  bear  in 
min^  I  say  so  openly,  and  to  your- 
self, and  in  presence  of  your  friend 
here — I  shiill  do  so  this  day." 

"May  I  explain,  sir?" 

"  You  may  not,  sir — ^withdraw  I " 
The  wave  of  the  hand  that  accom- 
panied this  order  evidently  in- 
cluded Tony,  but  he  held  his  ground 
undismayed,  while  the  other  fell 
back,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and 
confusion. 

Not  deigning  to  be  aware  of 
Tony's  continued  presence  in  the 
room,  Mr.  Brand  again  addressed 
himself  to  his  writing  materials, 
when  a  green-cloth  door  at  the 
back  of  the  room  opened,  and  Mr. 
Vance  entered,  and,  advancing  to 
where  the  other  sat,  leaned  over  his 
chair  and  whispered  some  words 
in  his  ear.  "You'll  find  I'm  right," 
muttered  he  as  h^  finished. 

"And  Where's  the  Office  to  go 
to  ? "  burst  out  the  other,  in  a  tone 
of  ill-repressed  passion — "will  you 
just  tell  me  that?  Where's  the 
Office  to  go — if  this  continues  ?" 

"That's  neither  your  affair  nor 
mine,"  whispered  Vance.  "These 
sort  of  things  were  done  before  we 
Were  bom,  and  they  will  be  done 
after  we're  in  our  graves  I " 

"And  is  he  to  walk  \n  here,  and 
say,  *rm  first  fer  service;  I  don't 
care  whether  you  like  it  or  not  ?' " 

"He's  listening  to  you  all  this 
while — are  you  aware  of  that?" 
whispered  Vance ;  on  which  the 
other  grew  very  red  in  the  face,  took 
off  his  spectacles,  wiped  and  replaced 
them,  and   then,  addressing   Tony, 
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said,  "Go  away,  sir — leave  the 
Office." 

"Mr.  Brand  means  that  you 
need  not  wait,"  said  Vance,  ap- 
proaching Tony.  "All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  leave  your  town  address 
here,  in  the  outer  ofiicej  and  come 
up  once  or  twice  a<day. 
{."And  as  to  this  examination," 
said  Tony,  stoutly,  "it^s  better  I 
should  say  once  for  all •" 

"It's  better  you  should  just  say 
nothing  at  all,"  said  the  other,  good- 
humouredly,  as  he  slipped  his  arm 
inside  of  Tony's  and  led  him  away. 
"You  see,"  whispered  he^  "my 
friend  Mr.  Brand  is  hasty." 

"  I  should  think  he  U  hasty  I " 
growled  out  Tony. 

"But  he  is  a  warmhearted— a 
truly  warm-hearted  man " 

"  Warm  enough  he  seems." 

"When  you  know  him  bet- 
ter  ^" 

"I  don't  want  to  know  him 
better!"  burst  in  Tony.  "I  got 
into  a  scrape  already  with  just  such 
another:  he  was  collector  for  the 
port  of  Derry,  and  I  threw  him  out 
of  the  window,  and  all  the  bhune 
wi^  laid  upon  me  I " 

"Well,  that  certainly  was  hard," 
said  Vance,  with  a  droll  twinkle  of 
his  eye — "  I  call  that  very  hard." 

"So  do  I,  after  the  language  he 
used  to  me,  saying  all  tue  while, 
I'm  no  duellist — I'm  not  for  a  saw- 
pit,  with  coffee  and  pistols  for  two, 
and  all  that  vulgar  slang  about 
murder  and  suchlike." 

"  And  was  he  much  hurt  ?  " 
i"No;  not  much.  It  was  only 
{lis  collar-bone  and  one  rib,  I  think — 
I  forget  now — for  I  had  to  go  over 
to  Skye,  and  stay  there  a  good  part 
of  the  summer.^* 

"Mr.  Blount,  take  down  this  gen- 
tleman's   address,    and    show    hjm 

where  he  is  to  wait ;  and  don't " 

here  he  lowered  his  voice,  so  that 
the  remainder  of  his  speech  was  in- 
audible to  Tony. 

"Not  if  I  can  help.it,  sir,"  re- 
plied Blount;  "but  if  you  knew 
how  hard  it  is  1 " 

There  was  something  almost  pite- 
ous in  the  youth's  face  as  he  spoke ; 
^d  indeed  Vance  seemed  moved  to 


a  certain  degree  of  compassion  as 
he  said,  "  Well,  well,  do  your  best — 
do  your  best--none  can  do  more." 

"It's  two  o'clock.  I'll  go  out 
and  have  a  cigsr  with  you,  if  you 
don't  mind,"  Mid  Blount  to  Tony. 
"  We're  quite  close  to  the  Park  here ; 
,and  a  little  iresh  air  will  do  me  good." 

"Come  along,"  said  Tony,  who, 
out  of  compassion,  bad  already  a 
sort  of  half-liking  ibr  the  much-suf- 
fering young  fellow. 

"1  wish  Skeify  was  here,"  said 
Tony,  as  they  went  down-stairs. 

"Do  you  know  Skeff  Damer, 
then?" 

"Know  him  !  I  believe  he's  abwit 
the  fellow  I  like  best  in  the  world." 

"So  do  I,"  cried  the  other,  warm- 
ly; "he  hasn't  his  equal  living  — 
he's  the  best<hearted  and  he*8  the 
cleverest  fellow  I  ever  met" 

And  now  they  both  set  to^  as 
really  only  young  friends  ever  do^ 
to  extol  a  loved  one  with  that  hearti- 
ness that  neither  knows  limit  nor 
measure.  What  a  good  fellow  he 
was  —  how  much  of  this,  without 
the  least  of  that — how  unapoiled 
too  m  the  midst  of  the  flattery  he 
met  with  1  "If  you  just  saw  him  as 
I  did  a  few  days  back,"  said  Tony, 
calling  up  in  memory  Skeffy's  hearty 
enjoyment  of  their  humble  cottage- 
life. 

"If  you  but  knew  how  they 
think  of  him  in  the  Office,"  said 
Blount,  whose  voice  actually  trem- 
bled as  he  touched  on  the  holy  of 
holies. 

"Confound  the  Office  1"  ci-ied 
Tony.  "Yes;  don't  look  shocked. 
IJiate  that  dreary  old  house,  and  I 
detest  the  grim  old  fellows  inside 
of  it." 

"  They're  severe,  certainly,"  mut- 
tered the  other,  in  a  deprecatory 
tone. 

"Severe  isnU  the  name  for  it 
They  insult — they  outrage  —  that's 
what  they  do.  I  take  it  that  you 
and  the  other  young  fellows  here 
are  gentlemen,  and  I  ask.  Why  do 
you  bear  it — why  do  you  put  up 
with  it  f  Perliaps  you  like  it^  how- 
ever?" 

"No;  we  don't  like  it,"  said  he, 
with  an  honest  simplicity. 
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**Then,  I  ask  again,  whj  do  you 
stand  it  ?'' 

V I  believe  tre  fitand  it  just  because 
we  can't  help  it" 

"Can't  help  it!" 

"What  could  we  do  f  What 
would  you  do  ?  "  asked  Blount 

"  Vd  go  straight  at  the  first  man 
that  insulted  me,  and  say,  Retract 
that,  or  ril  pitch  you  over  the  ban- 
isters." 

"That's  all  yery  fine  with  you 
fellows  who  have  great'  conneetums 
snd  powerful  relatives  Teady  to 
stand  by  you  and  pull  you  out  of 
any  scrape,  and  then,  if  the  worst 
comes,  have  means  enough  to  live 
without  work.  That  will  do  very 
well  for  you  and.  Skefiy.  Skeffy 
will  have  six  thousand  a-year  one 
of  these  days.  No  one  can  keep 
him  out  of  Digby  Darner's  estate; 
and  you,  (br  aught  I  know,  may 
have  more." 

**  I  haven't  sixpence,  nor  the  ex- 
pectation of  sixpence  in  the  world. 
If  I  am  plucked  at  this  examination 
I  may  go  and  enlist,  or  turn  navvy, 
or  go  and  sweep  away  the  dead 
leaves  like  that  fellow  yonder." 

"  Then  take  my  ad  Wee,  and  don't 
go  up." 

"  Go  up,  where  f  " 

"Don't  go  up  to  be  examined; 
just  wait  here  in  town ;  don't  show 
too  often  at  the  Office,  but  come 
up  of  a  morning  about  twelve,  I'm 
generally  down  here  by  that  time. 
There  will  be  a  great  press  for  mes- 
sengers soon,  for  they  have  made  a 
regulation  about  one  going  only  so 
Ikr,  and  another  taking  up  his  bag 
and  handing  it  on  to  a  third ;  and 
tiie  conseqaence  is,  there  are  three 
now  stock  fast  at  Marseilles,  and 
two  at  Belgrade,  and  all  the  Con- 
stantinople despatches  have  gone 
round  by  the  Cape.  Of  course,  as 
I  say,  they'll  have  to  alter  this,  and 
then  we  shall  suddenly  w4Bt  every 
fellow  we  can  lay  hands  on ;  So  all 
ymi  have  to  do  is  just  to  be  r^eady, 
and  ril  take  care  to  start  you  at  the 
first  clmnce." 

"Tou*re  a  good  fellow,*'  cried 
Tony,  grasping  his  hand;  "if  you 
only  knew  what  a  bad  swimmer  it 
was  you  picked  out  of  tha  waftw." 


"Oh,  I  can  do  that  much  at 
least,"  said  he,  modestly,  "  though 
Fm  not  a  clever  fellow  like  Skeify ; 
but  I  must  go  back,  or  I  shall  ^  catch 
it'  Look  in  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row." 

"And  let  us  dine  together;  that 
iR,  you  will  dine  with  me,'^  said 
Tony.  The  other  acoeded  freely, 
and  they  parted. 

That  magnetism  by  which  young 
fellows  are  drawn  instantaneously 
towards  each  other,  and  feel  some- 
thing that  if  not  firiendship  is  close- 
ly akin  to  it,  never  repeats  itself  in 
affcer  life.  We  grow  more  cautious 
about  our  contracts  as  we  grow  old- 
er. I  wonder  do  we  make  better 
bargains  ? 

If  Tony  was  then  somewhat  dis- 
couraged by  his  reception  at  the 
Office,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  think- 
ing he  was  compensated  in  that 
new-found  friend  who  was  ^o  fond 
of  Skefiy,  and  who  could  talk  away 
as  enthusiastically  about  him  as 
himself.  "Now  for  M*Gruder  and 
Canon  Row,  wherever  that  may  be," 
said  he,  as  he  sauntered  along ;  "  I'll 
certainly  go  and  see  him,  if  only 
to  shake  hands  with  a  fellow  that 
showed «ich  *good  blood.'"  There 
was  no  one  quality  which  Tony 
could  prize  higher  than  this.  The 
man  who  could  take  a  thrashing  in 
good  part,  and  forgive  him  who  gave 
it,  must  be  a  fine  fbllow,  he  thought; 
and  I'm  not  disposed  to  say  he  was 
wrong. 

The  address  was  27  Canon  Streeti 
City ;  and  it  wsa  a  long  way  o£^  and 
the  day  somewhat  spent  when  he 
reached  it 

"Mr.  M^Gruderf  asked  Tony,  of 
a  blear-eyed  man,  at  a  small  faded 
desk  in  a  narrow  office. 

"  Inside  1"  said  he,  with  a  jerk  of 
his  thumb;  and  Tony  pushed  his 
way  Into  a  small  room,  so  crammed  , 
wi&  reams  of  paper  that  there  was 
barely  space  to  squeeze  a  passage 
to  a  little  writing-table  next  the 
window. 

"Well,  BIT,  your  pleasure,"  said 
M'Gruder,  as  Tony  came  forward. 

"  You  foraet  me,  I  see ;  my  name 
Is  BuUer." 

"£hl  whatl  I  ought  not  to  for- 
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g6t  you/*  said  he,  rising,  and  grasp- 
ing the  other's  hand  warmly ;  "  how 
are  you  ?  when  did  you  come  up  to 
town  ?  You  see  the  eye  is  all  right ; 
it  was  a  bit  swollen  for  more  than  a 
fortnight,  though.  Uech  sirs  I  but 
you  have  hard  knuckles  of  your 
own." 

It  was  not  easy  to  apologise  for 
the  rough  treatment  he  had  infliet* 
ed,  and  Tony  blundered  and  stam- 
mered in  his  attempts  to  do  so ;  but 
M*Gruder  laughed  it  all  off  with 
perfect  good-humour,  and  said,  "My 
wife  will  forgive  you  too,  one  of 
these  days,  but  not  just  yet;  and 
60  we'll  go  and  have  a  bit  o' 
dinner  our  two  selves  down  the 
river.     Are  you  free  to-day  ?  " 

Tony  yi^s  quite  free  and  ready 
to  go  anywhere;  and  so  away  they 
went,  at  first  by  river  steamer  and 
then  by  a  cab,  and  then  across  some 
low-lying  fields  to  a  small  solitary 
house  close  to  the  Thames — "  Shads, 
chops,  and  fried-fish  house,"  over 
the  door,  and  a  pleasant  odour  of 
each  around  the  premises. 

"Ain't  we  snug  here?  no  track- 
ing a  man  this  far,"  said  M^Qruder, 
as  he  squeezed  into  a  bench  be- 
hind a  fixed  table  in  a  v4iry  small 
room.  "I  never  heard  of  the  wo- 
man that  ran  her  husband  to  earth 
down  here." 

That  this  same  sense  of  security 
had  a  certain  value  in  M*Gruder's 
estimation  was  evident,  for  he  more 
than  once  recurred  to  the  sentiment 
as  they  sat  at  dinner. 

The  tavern  was  n  rare  place  for 
"hollands,"  as  M^Gruder  said;  and 
they  sat  over  a  peculiar  brew  for 
which  the  house  was  famed,  but  of 
which  Tony's  next  day's  experiences 
do  not  encourage  me  to  give  the 
receipt  to  my  readers.  The  cigars, 
too,  albeit  innocent  of  duty,  might 
have  been  better ;  but  all  these, 
like  some  other  pleasures  we  know 
o^  only  were  associated  with  sorrow 
in  the  future.  Indeed,  in  the  cor- 
dial freedom  that  bound  them  they 
thought  very  little  of  either.  They 
had  grown  to  be  very  confidential ; 
and  M*Gruder,  after  inquiring  what 
Tony  proposed  to  himself  by  way  of 
a  livelihood,  gave  him  a  brief  sketch 


of  his  own  rise  from  very  humble 
beginnings  to  a  condition  of  reason- 
ably fair  comfort  and  snfilciency. 

"  Fm  in  rags,  ye  see,  Mr.  Butler," 
said  he;  "my  father  was  in  rags 
before  me." 

"In  rags!"  cried  Tony,  looking 
at  the  stout  sleek  broadcloth  beside 
him. 

"I  mean,"  said  the  other,  "Fm 
in  the  rag  trade,  and  we  supply  the 
paper-mills ;  and  that's  why  my 
brother  Sam  lives  away  in  Italy. 
Italy  is  a*rare  place  for  nga — I  take 
it  they  must  have  no  other  wear, 
for  the  supply  is  inexhaustible— ^md 
so  Sam  lives  in  a  seaport  they  call 
Leghorn ;  and  the  reason  I  speak  of 
it  to  you  is,  that  if  this  messenger 
trade  breaks  down  under  you,  or 
that  ye'd  not  like  it,  there's  Sana 
there  would  be  ready  and  willing 
to  lend  you  a  hand ;  he'd  like  a 
fellow  o'  your  stamp,  that  would 
go  down  amongst  the  wild  places 
on  the  coast,  and  care  little  about 
the  wild  people  that  live  in  them. 
Mayhap  this  would  be  beneath  you, 
though?"  sold  he^  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

"Fm  above  nothing  at  this  mo- 
ment except  being  dependent ;  I 
don't  want  to  burden  my  mother." 

"Dolly  told  us  about  your  fine 
relations,  and  the  high  and  mighty 
folk  ye  belong  to." 

"Ay,  but  they  don't >  belong  to 
me  —  there's  the  difference,"  said 
Tony,  laughing ;  then  added,  *  in  s 
more  thoughtful  tone,  "  I  never 
suspected  that  Dolly  spoke  of  me." 

"That  she  did,  and  very  often 
too.  Indeed  I  may  say  that  she 
talked  of  very  little  else.  It  was 
Tony  this  and  Tony  that ;  and  Tony 
went  here  and  Tony  went  jthere ; 
till  one  day  Sara  could  bear  it  no 
longer— ^ for  you  see  Sam  was  mad 
in  love  with  her,  and  said  over  and 
over  again  that  he  never  met  her 
equal.  Sam  says  to  me,  *  Bob,'  says 
he,  *l  can't  bear  it  any  XDonJ 
'  What  is  it,*  savs  I,  '  that  yon  can't 
bear  ? '— for  I  thought  it  was  some- 
thing about  the  drawback  duty  on 
mixed  rags  he  was  meaning.  But 
no,  sirs;  it  was  that  he  was  i^ild 
wi'  jealounBy,  and  coilldn't  bear  her 
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to  be  a-talkin'  about  you.  *  I  think/ 
says  he,  *  if  I  could  meet  that  same 
Tony,  rd  crack  his  neck  for  him.* " 

"That  was  ciyil,  certainly  I"  said 
Tony,  dryly. 

" » And  as  I  can't  do  that,  Til  just 
go  and  ask  her  what  she  means  by 
it  all,  and  if  Tony's  her  sweet- 
heart ?*" 

**He  did  not  do  thatl"  cried 
Tony,  half  angrily. 

**  Yes,  but  he  did,  though ;  and 
what  for  no?  You  wouldn't  have 
a  man  lose  his  time  pricing  a  bale 
of  good^  when  another  had  bought 
them  ?  If  she  was  in  treaty  with 
you.  Mr.  Butler,  where  was  the  use 
of  Sam  spending  the  day  trying  to 
catch  a  word  wi'  her?  So,  to  settle 
the  matter  at  once,  he  overtook  her 
one  morning  going  to  early  meeting 
with  the  children,  and  he  had  it 
out" 

"Well,  well?"  asked  Tony,  eag- 
erly. 

"Wjell,  she  told  him  there  never 
was  anything  like  love  between  her- 
self and  you;  that  you  were  aye 
Kke  brother  and  sister;  that  you 
knew  each  other  from  the  time  you 
could  speak ;  that  of  all  the  wide 
world  she  did  not  know  any  one  so 
well  as  you  ;  and  then  she  began  to 
cry,  and  cried  so  bitterly  that  she 
had  to  turn  back  home  again,  and 
go  to  her  room  as  if  she  was  taken 
ill ;  and  that's  the  way  Mrs.  MK^ru- 
der  came  to  know  what  Sam  was 
intending.  She  never  suspected  it 
before ;  but,  hech  sirs  I  if  she  didn't 
open  a  broadside  on  every  one  of 
us!  And  the  upshot  was,  Dolly 
was  packed  off  home  to  her  father ; 
Sam  went  back  to  Leghorn;  ana 
there's  Sally  and  Maggie  going  back 
in  everything  ever  they  learned  — 
for  it  ain't  every  day  you  pick  up 
a  lass  like  that  for  eighteen  pound 
a-year  and  her  washing." 

**  But  did  he  ask  ner  to  marry 
him  ?  "  cried  Tony. 

"He  did.  He  wrote  a  letter  — a 
very  good  and  sensible  letter,  too — 
to  her  father.  He  told  him  that  he 
was  only  a  junior,  with  a  small 
share,  but  that  he  had  saved  enoush 
to  furnish  a  honse^  and  that  he 
hoped,  with  industry  and  care  and 


thrifty  ways,  he  would  be  able 
to  maintain  a  wife  decently  and 
well ;  and  he  referred  to  Doctor 
Forbes  of  Auchterlonie  for  a  char- 
acter of  him  ;  and  I  backed  it  my* 
self,  saying,  in  the  name  of  the 
house,  it  was  true  and  correct" 

'*  What  answer  came  to  this  ?  " 

"A  letter  from  the  minister,  say- 
ing that  the  lassie  was  poorly,  and 
in  so  delicate  a  state  of  health,  it 
would  be  better  not  to  agitate  her 
by  any  mention  of  this  kind  for  the 
present;  meanwhile  he  would  take 
up  his  information  from  Dr.  Forbes, 
whom  he  knew  well;  and  if  the 
reply  satisfied  him  he*d  write  again 
to  us  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
two ;  and  Sam's  just  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  his  answer,  and  doing 
his  best,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  pre- 
pare, in  case  it's  a  favourable  one." 

Tony  fell  into  a  reverie.  That 
story  of  a  man  in  love  with  one 
it  mieht  never  be  his  destiny  to 
win,  had  its  own  deep  significance 
for  him.  Was  there  any  grief,  was 
there  any  misery,  to  compare  with 
it?  And  although  Sam  M*Gruder, 
the  junior  partner  in  the  rag  trade, 
was  not  a  very  romantic  sort  of 
character,  yet  did  he  feel  an  intense 
sympathy  for  him.  They  were  both 
sufferers  from  the  same  malady  — 
albeit  Sam's  attack  was  from  a  very 
mild  form  of  the  complaint 

**  You  must  give  me  a  letter  to  your 
brother,"  said  he  at  length.  "  Some 
day  or  other  I'm  sure  to  be  in  Italy, 
and  I'd  like  to  know  him." 

"Ay,  and  he'd  like  to  know 
yo«,  now  that  he  ain't  jealous  of 
you.  The  last  thing  he  said  to  me 
at  parting  was,  *  If  ever  I  meet  that 
Tony  Butler,  PlI  give  him  the  best 
bottle  of  wine  in  my  cellar.' " 

"When  you  write  to  him  next, 
say  that  I'm  just  as  eager  to  take 
him  by  the  hand,  mind  that  The 
man  that's  like  to  be  a  good  hus- 
band to  Dolly  Stewart  is  sure  to  be 
a  brother  to  twA" 

And  they  went  back  to  town, 
talking  little  by  the  way,  for  each 
was  thoughtful  —  M*Gruder  think- 
ing much  over  all  they  had  been 
saying.  Tony  full  of  the  future,  yet 
not  able  to  exclude  the  past 
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THE  V^POLBONIC  TDRJL  IN   MEXICO. 


Kapolbon  the  Third  is  a  monarch 
of  rare  genius  as  well  as  of  great 
power;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
review  the  policy  of  such  a  man 
in  a  sphere  which  is  free  from  the 
influences  of  international  rivalry. 
The  French  in  Mexico  is  a  differ- 
ent question  from  the  French  on 
the  Rhine.  As  Englishmen,  we 
cannot  regard  without  a  feeling  of 
mistrust  and  dislike  the  policy  of 
Napoleon  in  Europe;  bat  happily 
we  can  do  so  when  the  scene  of 
hjs  far-reaching  projects  is  the 
old  empire  of  Montezuma.  We 
do  not  demand  of  any  monarch 
that  he  shall  consult  the  good  of 
the  world  irrespective  of  the  in- 
terests of  his  own  country;  but 
unquestionably  the  greatest  mon- 
arch, the  one  who  will  longest  live 
in  the  memory  of  men,  is  ne  who 
shall  achieye  the  greatest  triumphs 
for  mankind  at  large.  In  exile  and 
in  prison,  Louis  Napoleon  had 
ample  time  to  meditate  on  the  high 
mission  to  which,  by  a  strong  and 
strange  presentiment,  he  &lt  him- 
self called.  He  reviewed,  as  a  poli- 
tical philosopher,  the  requirements 
of  the  affe ;  and  thus  when  he  came 
to  the  throne,  he  brought  with  him 
many  high  designs  already  fonned, 
which  he  has  resolved  to  accomplish 
so  far  as  the  opportunities  of  his 
career  should  permit  One  of  the 
earliest-formed  of  his  great  schemes 
was  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canal  which  should  cross  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darie^,  and  form  a  highway 
of  commerce  between  the  oceans  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Such  a 
work  is  less  needed  now  that  the 
age  of  railways  has  succeeded  to 
the  age  of  canals;  nevertheless  it 
win  probably  be  accomplished  in 
the  future.  As  Emperor,  Louis 
Napoleon  has  taken  no  measures 
to  carry  out  this  project,  —  his  other 
schemes  having  hitherto  absorbed 
his  attention  and  fully  taxed  his 
power&  But  he  has  energetically 
supported  the  sister-project  of  tlie 


Suez  Canal,  designed,  to  connect 
the  eastern  and  western  seas ;  and 
howeyer  doubtful  may  be  the  suc- 
oess  of  the  scheme  at  ijrescnt,  we 
doubt  not  it  will  be  realised- in  the 
end.  The  project  of  tunnelling  the 
Alps  likewise  owes  its  initiative  to 
Napoleon  III.,  and  will  connect 
his  name  with  a  greateiir  work  than 
the  road  of  the  Simplon,  which  was 
one  of  the  glories  of  his  uncle*s 
reign.  With  a  boldness  which  pays 
little  regard  to  what  ordinary  men 
call  impossibilities,  he  has  also  pro- 
posed t6  unite  England  and  France 
by  carrying  a  submarine  railway 
under  the  British  Channel,  —  a  pro- 
ject which  we  have  no  desire  to 
see  accomplished  until  a  new  epoch 
has  dawned  upon  Europe,  and  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries 
have  been  established  upon  a  more 
reliable  basis  of  friendship.  Lastly, 
among  those  projects  of  matcrul 
as  well  as  of  political  interest,  W}e 
come  to  the  intervention  in  Mexico, 
undertaken  professedly,  though  not 
primarily,  with  a  view  to  regenerate 
that  fine  country,  to  rescue  it  from 
impending  ruin,  to  restore  it  to  a 
place  among  the  nations,  and  launch 
it  upon  a  new  and  independent 
career. 

Of  all  the  projects  of  Napoleon 
III.,  this  is. the  one  which  is  most 
to  be  applauded  for  the  good,  which 
it  will  accomplish  for  the  world  at 
larger  Nevertheless  —  and  this  is>  a 
compliment  to  his  sagacity,  rather 
than  a  detraction  from  the  merits 
of  the  project— « the  motive  which 
inspired  it  was  connected  wiih  the 
interests  of  France,  and  still  more 
with  those  of  his  own  dynasty. 
The  Emperor  was  desirous  to  find 
some  enterprise  which  should  em- 
ploy his  army,  and  engage  the  at- 
tention of  hu  restlet^s  and  glory- 
loving  subjects,  until  the  affairs  of  ; 
Europe  should  open  to  him  a  &,y- 
ourable  opportunity  for  completing  i 
his  grand  scheme  of  *'  rectify  ing  **  the  | 
frontiers  of  France.    And   in    this    I 
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he  has  succeeded.  Even  thoMgh 
the  eoterprise  has  not  been  popular 
in  France,  it  at  least  served  to  at- 
tract the  thoughts  of  the  French  to 
a  foreign  topic,— rit  has  furnished  a 
subject  of  conversation  and  debate, 
—  and  it  has,  moreover,  shut  the 
mouths  of  the  war-party  in  France, 
and  established  a  solid  excuse  ibr 
the  Emperor  not  engaging  in  a 
European  conflict  until  he  had  got 
this  Transatlantic  ai&ir  off  his 
hands.  These  were  considerations 
.of  present  value  which  I*}apoleon 
.was  not  likely  to  underestimate, 
though  he  could  not  frankly  avow 
them.  Nevertheless  they  would 
have  been  void  of  force  if  the  ex- 
pedition could  not  ^  have  been  justi- 
fied upon  intrinsic  grounds.  And 
it  is  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
those  grounds,  as  illustrative  of  the 
scope  of  the  Emperor's  views,  that 
we  desire  briefly  to  draw .  attention, 
before  considering  what  are  likely 
to  be  the  actual  results  of  the  .en- 
terprise. 

The  grandeur  of  a  nation  depends 
upon  the  influence  of  the  ideas  and 
interests  which  it  represents,  not 
less  than  upon  the  material  force 
which  it  can  exert.  England,  for 
example,  is  peculiarly  the  represent- 
ative of  Constitutional  Government 
and  of  the  interests  of  commereei 
In  Russia,  we  behold  the  head,  and 
representative  Power,  of  the  Greek 
Church.  Fi-ance,  also,  we  need 
hardly  sav,  is  a  representative 
Power.  Uer  monarchs  for  cen- 
turies have  borne  the  title  of  the 
"  eldest  son  of  the  Church ; "  they 
have  been  the  protectors  of,  and 
at  all  events  they  peculiarly  repre- 
sent, the  Church  of  Rome. ,  But 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  losing 
ground,  alike  in  the  Old  World  and 
in  the  New.  The  gi'eat  kingdom 
of  Poland  has  dropped  out  of  the 
map  of  Europe,  and  nearly  all  its 
parts  have  gone  to  iucreape  the 
territories  of  Protestant  Prussia, 
and  of  Russia  the  champion  of 
the  Greek  Church.  The  loss  has 
not  been  compensated  by  ^n 
adeqiute  increase  of  power  in 
the   States   which    adhere    to    the 


X^atin  ChuiQch.  Spain,  once  the 
greatest  Power  in  Europe,  has  for 
long  been  torpid,  and,  though  now 
shpwing  symptom^  of  revival,  wil!l 
never  regain  anything  like  its  for- 
mer position  in  the  world.  In 
America  the  collapse  of  the  Romish 
Church  has  been  still  more  conf>picu- 
ous.  On  the  other  Ijand,  the.  Protes- 
tant and  Gredc  Powers  are  prosper- 
ing and  extending  themselves.  The 
greatest  change  which  is  impending 
,m  Europe-^  the  downfall  of  *  the 
Ottoman  rule -^  will  bring  a  vast 
extension  of  power  to  the  Greek 
■Church;  and  slowly  but  steadily 
the.  same  Church,  following  the  bat- 
talions of  Russia,,  is  spreading  over 
central,  and  will  soon  spread  like- 
wise over  south-western  Asia.  It 
will  extend  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  St  Petersbui-g  to  Petro- 
paulovskl  Protestantism  has  still 
greater  triumphs  to  ^ow.  Acoomr 
panying  the  colonies  of  England, 
it  has  become  the  dominant  faith 
in  North  America  —  amc^ng  .  the 
thirty  millions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
xace,  who  may  be  said  to  hold  the 
fortunes  of  the  New  World  in  their 
hands.  In  India,  in  the  Australian 
;world,  at  the  Cape,  and  wherever 
Englatid  has .  planted  her  energetic 
colonies,  it  is  the  Protestant  Church 
which  reigns  supreme.  By  his  in- 
tervention in .  Mexico,  Napoleon  | 
III.  endeavours  to  arrest  the  decay  ' 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  America^  ' 
and  to  check  the  continuous  spread  .* 
of  the  Protestant  Anglo-Saxons.  * 
The  "  Empire  of  the  Indies,"  reared 
by  Spain,  and  so  long  a  bright  gem 
in  the  tiara  of  the  Popes,  has  gone 
to  wreck.  Brazil,  with  its  enor- 
mous territory  but  mere  handful 
of  people,  is  the  only  non-Protes- 
tant  State  in  America  which  is  not 
a  prey  to  anarchy  and  desolation; 
and  a  few  years  ago,  the  gradual 
extension  of  Anglo-Saxon  power 
over  the  whole  of  the  New  World 
appeafrcd  to  be  merely  a  question 
of  time.  Seizing  a  favourable  op- 
portunity, the  *' eldest  son  of  the 
Church"  now  intervenes  to  repair 
the  fuUon  fortunes  of  the  Papacy 
in  Central  America^  and  in  so  doing 
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to  erect  a  barrier  agahsst  the  tide 
of  Protestantism,  and  to  reflect  new 
lustre  upon  the  Church  of  which 
he  is  the  champion,  and  with  whose 
greatness  that  of  France  is  indissol- 
ubly  connected. 

These  considerations  affect  the 
moral,  rather  than  the  political, 
greatness  of  France;  but  there  are 
others  of  a  different  character  which 
moved  Napoleon  III.  to  attempt 
the  regeneration  of  Mexico.  The 
latter,  however,  relate  to  the  same 
object  considered  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  Europe  is  remodel- 
ling herself  on  the  principle  of 
nationality.  Twenty  years  hence, 
the  Slavonian  race  will  have  expe> 
rienced  a  great  augmentation  of 
power — partly  from  increase  of  pop- 
ulation, which'  is  proceeding  rapid- 
ly in  Russia,  and  partly  from  a 
more  perfect  political  organisation 
and  community  of  action  estab- 
lished among  the  now  scattered 
5'ortion  of  that  family  of  nations, 
'he  Teutonic  race  is  destined  to 
experience  a  lesser  but  somewhat 
similar  increase  of  power.  Com- 
pelled by  disasters  which,  even  in 
this  hour  of  triumph,  may  be  seen 
to  await  them,  the  Germans  wiM 
consolidate  their  strength  by  uni- 
fication^ and  will  thereby  acquire 
much  greater  power  than  they  now 
possess,  even  though  they  lose  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  non- 
German  territory.  In  the  face  of 
these  contingencies.  Napoleon  III. 
meditates,  has  long  been  meditat- 
ing, how  France  is  to  obtain  a  com- 
mensurate addition  to  her  strength. 
Centralisation  and  Organisation  are 
already  complete  in  France;  no 
new  strength  is  to  be  looked  for 
from  these  sources.  Her  popul(i- 
tlon,  too  —  unlike  that  of  Germany 
and  of  Russia  —  is  stationary,  and 
even  threatens  to  decline  if  some 
new  impulse  be  not  communicated 
to  it  How,  then,  is  she  to  keep 
her  place  in  the  future?  Partly, 
replies  Napoleon  in  his  secret 
thoughts,  by  incorporating  the 
Rhine  provinces  and  Belgium  — 
thereby  acquiring  at  once  an  in- 
crease  of  population,   and  a  strong 


and  advantageous  frontier.  Partly 
also,  he  hopes,  by  establishing  a 
league,  a  community  of  sentiment 
and  action,  between  the  so-called 
Latin  races  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain — ^in  which  league  France  will 
naturally  hold  the  first  place.  By 
his  intervention  in  Italy,  he  has  en- 
deavoured, and  not  unsuccessfully, 
to  attract  Italy  to  him  as  a  depen- 
dent ally.  By  his  intervention  in 
Mexico,  he  plays  a  part  which  will 
tend  to  attract  Spain  likewise;  and 
he  trusts  to  complete  an  alliance 
with  that  country  by,  ere  long,  sup- 
porting the  claims  of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  possession  of  Gibraltar;  and 
also,  if  an  opportunity  offers,  of 
effecting  a  "  unification "  of  the 
Peninsula  by  obliterating  Portugal 
(the  ally  of  England)  as  an  inde- 
pendent State.  Meanwhile,  by  re- 
generating Mexico,  he  adds  to  his 
own  renown — shows  himself  a  fit- 
ting leader  for  the  future  league  of  t 
the  Latin  races;  and,  at  the  same  \ 
time,  he  opens  a  new  field  for  the  ' 
commerce  and  enterprise  of  France, 
which  may  help  to  save  the  nation 
from  its  social  demoralisation  and 
concomitant  discontent,  and  impart 
to  it  a  new  and  healthy  impulse 
towards  increase  of  population, 
without  which  it  will  be  impossible 
for  France  to  retain  her  high  posi- 
tion among  the  Powers  of  Europe. 

Mexico  is  a  country  well  fitted 
to  engage  the  attention  of  a  great 
monarch,  to  justify  his  efforts  on 
its  behalf,  and  to  more  than  repay 
them  by  the  results  which  will 
attend  its  regeneration.  The  cli- 
mate of  its  central  and  most  inha- 
bited region  is  perfectly  suited  to 
the  constitution  of  Europeans,  and 
especially  of  the  so-called  Latin 
races.  The  country  abounds  in 
mines  of  the  precious  metals;  and 
so  great  are  the  treasures  hidden 
in  its  mountains  that  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country  is  still,  com- 
paratively speaking,  undeveloped. 
The  soil,  too,  is  remarkably  fertile; 
and  owing  to  its  peculiar  geographi- 
cal formation,  the  country  yields  in 
perfection  most  of  the  productions 
alike   of    the    temperate    and     the 
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torrid  zones.  Extending  for  1200 
miles  along  the  seaboard  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  900  miles  along  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  Mexico  con- 
tains an  area  three  times  la]*ger  than 
France,  situated  between  the  two 
great  oceans  of  the  world,  and  pre- 
senting in  its  southern  portion  a 
route  well  fitted  to  become  a  high- 
way between  them.  Mexico  con- 
tains within  herself  all  the  material 
elements  of  a  great  empire.  All 
that  is  wanted  is  to  regenerate  her 
people — ^to  rerive  in  them  the  ener- 
gies which  they,  both  Indians  and 
Spaniards,  once  exerted  gloriously  in 
the  olden  time— and  thereby  make 
them  fit  to  profit  by  the  extraordi- 
nary natural  resources  with  which 
thcv  are  surrounded. 

On.  either  side  Mexico  is  bor- 
dered by  A  narrow  low-lying  coast- 
r^on,  abounding  in  heat  and  mois- 
ture, where  regetation  presents  the 
full  luxuriance  of  the  tropics.  The 
interior  of  the  country,  on  the  other 
band,  consists  of  a  vast  table-land, 
as  le?el  as  the  sea,  of  an  ayer- 
a^e  height  of  7000  feet  above  the 
coast;  and  out  of  this  great  plain 
rise  chains  of  mountains  rich  in 
minerals,  and  lofty  isolated  peaks, 
like  snow-capped  Popocatepetl,  the 
breezes  from  which  cool  down  the 
summer  heat  Here  and  there, 
especially  on  its  outskirts,  this 
great  plain  is  seamed  by  profound 
valleys  or  glens,  bounded  by  pre- 
cipitous walls  of  rock ;  and  stand- 
ing on  the  temperate  table-land, 
the  stranger  beholds  with  amaze- 
ment the  gorgeous  scenery  of  tropi- 
cal vegetation  which  opens  upon 
him  in  glowing  colours  in  tho  val- 


ley beneath.  Mexico  is  rich  in  in- 
digenous plants  and  flowers.  On 
the  plains,  the  strange-looking 
stems  of  the  cactus,  like  grotesque 
vegetable  pillars,  silent  and  un- 
bending to  the  wind,  rise  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet,  gorgeous 
with  scarlet  or  yellow  blossoms.* 
The  air  is  perfumed  by  the  wild 
and  profusely-growing  convolvuli, 
with  their  graceful  bell-flgwers. 
And  the  vanilla  plant,  whose  pods 
yield  an  expensive  luxury,,  grows 
spontaneously  in  the  coast-region — 
ivy-like  climbing  the  loftiest  trees,  , 
while  its  large  white  flowers,  striped 
with  red  and  yellow,  fill  the  forest 
with  their  rare  and  delicious  odour. 
Tho  coffee-tree  is  indigenous,  and 
can  be  most  successfully  cultivated 
in  the  region  above  the  reach  of  the 
malaria,  on  the  comparatively  tem- 
perate moimtain-slopes  n  between 
four  and  five  thousand,  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  cocoa-shrub  also  is 
indigenous,  but  requires  the  damp 
and  sultry  warmth  of  tho  coast- 
region.  In  such  districts  it  is 
amazingly  productive.  Humboldt^ 
in  his  'Tropical  World,'  says  he 
never  should  foi^et  the  deep  im- 
pres^on  made  upon  him  by  the 
luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation 
on  first  seeing  a  cocoa  plantation. 
^*  After  a  damp  night,  large  blos- 
soms of  the  theobroma  issue  from 
the  root  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  trunk,  emerging  from  the 
deep  black;  mould.  A  more  striking 
example  of  the  productive  powers 
of  life  could  hardly  be  met  with  in 
organic  nature."  Tobacco,  indigo, 
fiax,  and  hemp  grow  wild,  and  am- 
ply repay  cultivation. 


*  "On  nearing  the  towns,  vast  fields  are  seen  covered  with  clumps  of  aloes 
arranged  in  the  quincunx  form,  to  which  the  similar  plants  found  in  Europe, 
whether  in  the  o^en  air  or  in  the  greenhouse,  are  not  to  be  compared.  This  is  the 
maguey,  whose  juice  (pulqus)  delights  the  Mexican  palate  and  enriches  the  trea- 
sury. The  maguey  and  the  cactus  are  the  two  plants  characteristic  of  the  Mexican 
table-land.  In  uncultivated  districts  there  are  immense  tracts  olTeriDg  nothing  to  the 
eye  but  aloes  and  cactus,  standing  solitary  or  in  scattered  groups — a  strange  and 
melancholy  vegetation  that  stands  insensible  to  the  whistling  of  the  wind  instead 
jrf  replying  to  ii,  as  do  our  waving  forests,  with  a  tl»rill  of  animation.  The  silent 
iaflexibility  of  the  ioloes  and«cactu8  might  make  the  traveller  fancy,  as  he  loses 
flight  of  the  villages,  that  he  is  traversing  one  of  those  countries  he  has  been  told 
or  in  fairy  tales,  where  an  angry  genie  has  turned  all  nature  to  8tone.'*--Chevalier's 
*  Mexico '  (finglish  Edition),  vol  i.  p.  23. 
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The  vegetable  productions  which 
supply  the  neoessaries  of  life  are 
numerous  and  remarkably  produo^ 
tive;  Maize,  which  of  all  the  in- 
dieenom  productions  of  the  New 
l/^rld  has  been  of  the  greatest 
value  to  Europe,  yields  about  two 
hundred-fold,  and  on  the  best  culti- 
vated land  five  hundred-fold;  and 
in  the  coast-region,  sometimes  three 
crops  of  it  are  raised  within  the 
year.  The  banana,  the  most  prolific 
of  all  vegetables,  likewise  abounds 
in  Mexico,  and  might  support  a 
population  of  unusual  density. 
Planted  with  the  banana,  a  piece 
of  land  will  yield  a  weight  of  fruit 
a  hundred  and  thirty  times  greater 
than  if  planted  with  wheat,  and 
fifty  times  greater  than  if  planted 
with  potatoes.  Wheat  and  barley, 
introduced  from  Europe,  thrive  in 
the  temperate  region,  and,  owing 
to  the  natural  'fertility  of  the  soil, 
yield  large  returns.  The  sugar- 
cane of  Mexico,  famed  for  its  un- 
rivalled abundance  of  saccharine 
matter,  is  cultivated  not  only  in  the 
coast-region,  but  on  the  adjoining 
mountain -slopes,  above  the  noxraus 
influence  of  the  terra  caliente.  The 
cotton  plant,  though  yielding  its 
finest  qualities  in  the  moist  const- 
region,  can  be  cultivated  on  the 
higher  grounds,  especially  as  the 
Mexican  plant  is  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  effects  of  fVost.  In  truth, 
the  vegetable  productionfi,  as  well 
as  the  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico, 
are  almost  unrivalled  in  the  world ; 
and  in  course  of  time,  when  foreign 
capital  has  been  introduced,  and 
when  the  population  has  increased 
alike  in  energy  and  in  numbers,  it 
will  become  a  great  exporting  coun- 
try, and  will  rise  in  prosperity  while 
benefiting  the  world  at  large. 

To  know  what  a  country  may 
become,  we  must  know  what  it  has 
been.  When  Cortez  landed  on  the 
mainland  of  America,  he  heard, 
from  all  quarters  the  fame  of  a 
groat  empire  and  a  magnificent 
monarch;  and  when  he  b^an  his 
memorable  march  inland  from  Vera 
Cruz,  he  soon  met  abundant  proofs 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  the  power  of  its  ruler.    Superb 


presents  were  brought  to  him — cul- 
tivation, aided  by  irrigating  canals, 
overspread  the  plains  and  valleys — 
populous  cities  rose  in  his  path. 
There  was  a  well-ordered  administra- 
tive system,  and  a  powerftil  priest- 
hood. Immense  teocallis,  or  pyra- 
midal temples,  rose  in  stages  to  the 
height  of  100  to  800  feet  and  more — 
covering  so  much  ground,  that  the' 
base  of  one  of  them,  not  remarkable 
for  its  height,  was  twice  as  large 
as  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Ghizeht  while  from  their  summits 
perpetual  fires  blazed,  lighting  the 
darkness  of  night  with  strange  and 
lurid  gleams.  Under  the  Emperor 
were  Cacique5«,  or  great  nobles  (like 
the  Daimios  of  Japan),  ruling  their 
provinces  in  unswerving  and  devoted 
loyalty  to  the  Emperor.  There 
was  a  numerous  and  well-Qared  for 
arm)%  with  orders  of  knighthood 
resembling  those  in  Europe,  —  and 
(remarkable  fact)  a  Chelsea  *  Hos- 
pital or  Hotel  dee  Intalid^s^  in^ 
which  the  veterans  were  cared  for' 
at  the  expense  of  the  state.  "It 
shall  never  be  said,"  wrote  the 
grave  and  circumspect  Cortez  to 
Charles  V.,  **that  I  have  exagger- 
ated facts.  I  shall  do  what  is  pos- 
sible to  relate,  as  well  as  I  can,  a  few, 
of  which  I  have  been  an  eye-witness, 
so  marvellous  that  they  pass  all  be- 
lief, and  for  which  we  cannot  account 
to  our  own  selves." 

The  wonder  of  the  Spaniards  was 
at  its  height  when,  after  defiling 
through  the  mountain-passes,  they 
entered  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and 
saw  before  them  a  great  basin  or 
plain  seventy  miles  in  diameter, 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  studded  with  great  and 
populous  cities,  clustering  around 
the  series  of  connected  lakes  which 
lay  in  the  centre  of  the  valley. 
Several  of  those  cities,  like  Tezcuco 
and  Cholula,  had  a  population  of 
150,000;  and  the  whole  valley  was 
richly  cultivated.  In  the  centre  of 
the  great  lake,  approached  by  three 
causeways  from  the  mainland,  rose 
the  capital,  Tenoohtitlan  (Mexico) — 
the  Venice  of.  the  New  World  — 
with  '  800,000  inhabitants.  There 
were  the  royal   palaces  ef  Monte- 
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tntMLy  one-storeyed^  bat  corering 
such  large  wreas  that  one  of  them 
sufficed  to  contain  the  whole  band 
of  Cortez,  including  his  Tlascalan 
allies.  Pyramidal  temples,  in  great 
numbers,  and  of  immense  size,  tower- 
ed aloft,  with  their  perpetaal  fires  re- 
flected in  the  waters ;  and  the  houses, 
coated  with  solid  white  stucco, 
gleamed  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  as 
if  constructed  of  the  precious  metals. 
Like  Venice,  the  city  was  intersected 
with  canals  from  the  lake,  forming 
watery  highways,  by  which  goods 
could  be  tranjtported  from  the  main* 
land  into  the  heart  of  the  city ;  and 
in  the  centre  was  the  great  market- 
place, surrounded  by  porticoes  — 
twice  as  large  as  the  city  of  Salaman- 
ca, said  Cortcz,  and  in  which  60,000 
persons  could  traffic  with  ense.  *^  It 
is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the 
world,'*  said  Oortez,  speaking  of  the 
capital,  with  bitter  regret,  when 
the  heroic  defence  of  the  Astees 
compelled  him  to  demolish  it  house 
by  house.  Around  all  was  the 
great  lake,  crossed  only  by  the 
three  causeways,  and  dotted  by  ar- 
tificial floating  islets,  bearing  fruits 


and  flowers  for  the  tnarket  of  the 
capital,  which  struck  the  8puniards 
alike  with  wonder  and  admiration.* 
"  I  think  there  is  no  Soldan  nor 
infidel  prince  known  up  to  this 
time,  who  has  himself  waited  upon 
with  FO  much  display  and  magnifi- 
cence," said  Oortez,  when  he  reached 
Mexico  and  beheld  the  royalty  of 
Montezuma.  In  the  mouth  of 
Gartez  the  phrase  *'  Soldan "  is  a 
sort  of  superlative.  Let  us  remem- 
ber, too,  that  this  was  written  to 
the  Emperor  Oharles  Y.,  the  great- 
est European  monarch  of  his  time. 
There  were  botanical  gardens,  too, — 
before  anything  of  the  kind  had 
been  thought  of  in  Europe  —  and 
menageries,  and  collections  of  birds. 
*^  Hanging  gardens,"  rivalling  those 
of  Babylon,  adorned  the  mountain- 
sides, and  the  humblest  of  the  peo- 
ple had  a  pa^on  for  flowers.t  Nor 
was  intellectual  cultivation  forgot- 
ten, and  the  monarch  mingled  with 
and  took  part  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  men  of  letters,  feeling  that  by 
so  doing  he  added  luetre  to  his 
royalty.  Their  books  were  collected 
in  libraries,   and    were  written    on 


•  •*  Another  curtosity  existed  in  the  chinampaa^  or  floating  gardens,  scattered 
over  the  lakes.  These  artificial  islets,  of  fifty  to  m  hundred  yards  long,  served 
for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  flowers  for  the  market  of  the  capital.  Borne 
of  these  islets  had  consistency  enough  fur  shrubs  of  some  size  to  grow  on,  or  to  bear 
even  a  hut  of  light  material.  They  were  at  pleasure  moved  to  the  bank  by  poles, 
or  were  made  to  move  over  the  waters  with  their  floral  treasures  by  the  same 
means.  This  spectacle  impressed  the  Spaniards  greatly,  and,  according  to  Bemal 
Diaz,  made  them  say  that  they  had  been  transported  into  an  enchanted  region 
like  those  they  had  read  of  in  the  romance  of  *  Amadla  de  Gaul*  '* — Cbevalier'a 
•Mexico,' vol.  i.  p.  31. 

f  "  The  Mexicans  had  a  passion  for  flowers.  They  collected  together  in  splendid 
gardens  such  as  were  remarkable  for  perfume  or  for  brilliancy  of  colour.  To  these 
they  added  medicinal  plants,  methodically  arranged — shrubs  distinguished  by  their 
blossoms  or  their  foliage,  by  the  excellency  of  their  fruit  or  their  berries — and  also 
trees  of  elegant  or  majestic  appearance.  They  delighted  in  laying  ont  their  terraces 
and  bowers  on  billy  slopes,  where  they  looked  as  if  suspended.  Aqueducts  brougfaO 
thither  water  from  a  distance,  which  overflowed  in  cascades  or  filled  spacious  basins 
tenanted  by  the  choicest  fish.  Mysterioua  pavilions  were  hidden  among  the  foliage, 
and  statues  reared  their  forms  mmid  the  flowers.  All  the  kinds  of  animals  that  we 
assemble  in  our  gardens  oobsecrated  to  science—- such  as  the  Jardin  des  Plantea  at 
Paris,  and  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London—contributed  to  the  ornament  or  curi- 
osity of  these  resorts  of  pleasure.  Birds  were  there  of  beautiful  plumage,  kept  in 
cages  as  large  as  houses ;  there  also  were  wild  beasts,  animals  of  various  kinds,  and 
even  serpents.  Bemal  Diaz  there  first  beheld  the  rattlesnake,  which  be  describes  as 
having  *  ea$taneis  in  iU  taiV  One  of  the  royal  gardens,  two  leagues  from  Tezcuco^ 
was  formed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  whose  summit  was  reached  by  an  ascent  of  five 
hundred  steps,  and  was  crowned  by  a  basin,  whence,  by  an  effort  of  hydraulic  skill, 
water  flowed  in  succession  mto  three  other  reservoirs,  adorned  with  gigantic  statues. 
Cortex  also  mentions  the  gardens  of  a  Oaeique  which  were  not  leas  wan  two  lei^es 
in  drcomferenoe." — See  Chevalier's  ^  Mexico,'  vol.  i.  p.  28-30. 
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leaves  like  ours,  and  not  on  rolls,  passion,  as  conquerors,  was  to  pos- 
Horses  were  unknown,  but  posts  sess  themselves  of  the  precious  ores, 
were  established  throughout  the  The  great  nobles  were  killed  or  de- 
empire,  with  relays  of  runners  who  spoiled, — the  priesthood,  the  deposi- 
with  marvellous  speed  transmitted  taries  of  the  national  learning  and 
the  orders  of  the  Emperor.  So  traditions,  were  persecuted  and  mas* 
fleet  were  these  runners,  and  so  ad-  sacred ;  and  the  t>ooks  were  gathered 
mirably  organised  the  system,  that  together,  and  destroyed  in  |he 
the  fish  which  one  day  were  swim-  flames.  The  Indians  were  hurried 
ming  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  or  off  to  work  in  gangs  in  the  mines. 
Atlantic,  were  next  day  served  up  The  great  cities  were  depopulated, 
at  the  royal  table  in  the  capital,  and  crumbled  into  ruins.  The  for* 
The  beauty  of  their  goldsmiths'  ests  were  felled  or  burnt,  partly  be- 
work  was  praised  as  unrivalled  hy  cause  they  afforded  shelter  to  the 
Cortez,  even  when  sending  the  very  natives,  partly  in  imitation  of  the 
articles  to  his  Emperor,  who  would  treeless  plains  of  Castile;  and  the 
judge  of  them  for  himsel£  The  soil,  denuded  of  its  natural  cover- 
cotton  plant  was  cultivated,  and  its  ing,  became  arid  and  barren,  and 
snowy  pods  were  woven,  and  formed  no  longer  attracted  or  retained  as 
the  clothing  of  the  people. .  The  before  the  fertilising  showers.  The 
vine  was  unknown,  but  they  found  population  is  now  probably  not  one- 
a  substitute  in  the  sweet  juices  of  third  of  what  it  was  in  the  time 
the  agave;  while  its  pulp  was  con-  of  Montezuma.  And  by  partially 
verted  into  paper,  and  its  fibres  draining  the  lakes  of  the  valley,  the 
into  rope.  They  had  explored  the  Spaniards  have  only  uncovered  an 
mineral  treasures  of  the  mountains,  expanse  of  salt-impregnated  soil  — 
and  possessed  gold,  silver,  copper,  a  disfigurement  to  the  eye,  and 
tin,  and  even  iron.  In  astronomi-  utterly  useless  for  cultivation, 
cal  science,  also,  they  were  well  ad-  But  this  did  not  complete  the 
vanced ;  and  to  the  astonishment  tale  of  ruin  whidi  has  befallen 
of  the  Spaniards,  they  jsossessed  a  Mexico.  In  course  of  time  evil 
calendar  more  perfect  than  that  of  days  came  for  the  whites  themselves, 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  even  than  that  and  they  began  to  suffer  disasters  at 
which  prevailed  in  Europe  under  their  own  hands,  as  if  in  divine 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  vengeance  for  those  which  they  had 
This  spectacle  of  grandeur  and  so  ruthlessly  inflicted  on  the  natives, 
prosperity  which  met  the  eyes  of  The  Qovernment  of  the  mother- 
Cortez  and  the  other  chroniclers  of  country  became  oppressive  to  the 
the  Conquest  disappeared  like  a  Spanish  population'  of  Mexico,  and 
dream.  The  numerous  and  civilised  when  they  threw  it  off  they  only 
population  dwindled  and  sank  into  fell  into  worse  evils.  Revolution 
barbarism.  The  very  face  of  the  after  revolution,  each  accompanied 
country  became  changed.  It  was  by  a  civil  war,  took  place ;  and  the 
not  a  Government  studious  to  pre-  country  became  a  prey  to  military 
serve  civilisation  and  order  that  factions.  Private  adventurers  set 
made  the  Conquest,  but  a  band  of  themselves,  in  arms  against  the  Gov- 
bigoted  and  rapacious  adventurers,  ernment  of  the  hour,  and  if  their  in- 
The  administrative  system  of  the  surrection  proved  successful,  their 
Aztec  Emperors  fell  into  decay ;  first  care  was  to  enrich  themselves 
the  reign  of  order  was  succeeded  by  and  their  followers  at  the  expense  of 
chaos  and  rapacity ;  cultivation  was  the  rest  of  the  community.  Peaceful 
neglected,  the  people  enslaved,  the  industry  went  to  the  wall ;  wealthy 
collections  of  science  scattered,  and  citizens  found  themselves  singled 
the  libraries  of  literature  destroyed,  out  for  extortion ;  and  commerciaX 
**  To  the  mines ! "  was  the  cry  of  enterprise  gradually  became  ex- 
the  Spaniards.  Their  only  thought,  tinct.  The  profession  of  arms — if 
as  Christians,  was  to  obliterate  and  such  a  title  can  be  applied  to  what 
destroy  the  .pagan  past;  their  only  was  simply   brigandage  —  was   the 
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only  orie  which  OTy)Bpered,  and  was 
eagerly  followed  oy  the  whole  Bcum 
of  the    population.     Robhery   and 
murder  became  even  more  common 
than  rei^olts.     The  whole  country 
was  a  pT^y  to  licentious  marauders, 
•  and  its  whole  strength  was  exhaust- 
ed in  internal    commotions.      One- 
half  of  its  territory  was  gfren  up 
to  the  encroaching  ambition  of  the 
United    States*      Texas,    with    its 
prairies  of  exuberant  ftrrtility,  and 
California,  with  its  immense  mines 
of  gold,   were  wrung  from  Mexico 
by  force  of  arnjs;  and  the  vast  ter- 
ritory now  known  as  New  Mexico 
was  ceded  to  the  overbearing  Cabinet 
of  Washington  for.a'trffiine  sum  of 
money,    Mexico  was  fast  (nsappear- 
ing  from  the  map.     The  still-exist- 
ing   half  of    the    country   seemed 
re»dy  to  be  absorbed  as  soon' as  the 
peofJe   of   the   United   States    felt 
N>  the  desire  fbr  further  annexations. 
I    Mexico  was  perishing  by  her  own 
/    sins,  when,  fortunately  for  her,  some 
I     of  her  own  sins  gave  rise  to  an  inter- 
/     vention  on  the  part  Of  other  Powerft 
I      who  had  no  selfish  ambition  to  grati- 
j      if  at  her  expense,  and  which  was 
f      converted  by  the  Emperor  Kapokon 
^      into  a  means  of  rescuing  her  from 
impending  destruction. 

When    the    Mexicans    murdered 
and    despoiled    one    another,    they 
were  not  likely  to  be  more  tender 
towards  foreign    settlers.      Several 
British  and  other  foreign  merchants 
and  traders  were  murdered  or  de^ 
spoiled  of  their  goods  ;    the  debts 
due    to    foreign   creditors  were  re- 
padiated,  and  the  claims  of  foreien 
Governments    were    contnmeliou^y 
Ignored.     In  these  circumstances — 
apparently    at    the    suggestion    of 
the    Emperor   Napoleon  —  England, 
France,  and  Spain  agreed  to.act  2n 
concert  with  a  view  to  obtain  reu 
dress  for  their  wrongs.     That  the 
*    Emperor  Napokon  meditated  from 
\  the    outset  an  intervention    In    the 
1  internal  affairs  of  Mexico  is  obvious 
/  from    the  tenor  of  his  instructions 
I    to    Admiral  Qravidre.     He  foresaw 
that    it  was  hopeless  to  expect  re- 
dress   from   the    Mexican    Govern- 
ment as  long  as  that  Government— 
or  nUh^  that  rula  of  aaardiy-^was 


permitted  to  exist.    He  considered 
it   probable,  also,  that   the .  better 
classes  in  Mexico  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  presence  of  the  Allied 
expedition    to   establish  a  Govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  Hieir  own 
wishes,    and    the    requirements   of 
civilisation.     He  did  not  avow  Ins 
convictxons   on    these    points,  —  at 
least,  no^  to  England ;  but  he  trust- 
ed that,  once  fairly  engaged  in  the 
enterprise,  his  allies  would  see  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  further  than 
was  originally  agreed  on.    In  truth 
the   convention  was    a   blunder   if 
Its  terms  were  not  to  be  exceeded. 
What  cared  a  ruler  like  Juarez  for  a 
seizure  of  a  seaport  or  two  ?    And 
how  ignoble  would  be  the  attitude 
of  the  l^reo  great  Powers  if  their 
forces  were  simply  to  act  as  tax- 
gatherers  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Mata- 
moros,    while    a   full-blood    Indian 
like  Juarez  ref^Bed  all  redress,  and 
openly  set  them  at  defiance  I    But 
when  the  question  of  a  direct  in- 
tervention came  to  an  issue,  Spain, 
seeing  that  France  would  take  the   , 
lead,  withdrew  in  pique,  and  Eng-  | 
land   patched  up  a  useless   treaty  .' 
with  Juarez,  and  recalled  her  squaci- 
ron.    But  the  Emperor  adhered  to  i 
hid   purpose.'     As   usual,  he   had 
formed  his  plans  and  counted  the 
cost  beforehand,  and  he  would  not 
recede.    He  could  not  have  reckoned 
that   England   would  willingly  en- 
gage in  an  intervention  such  as  he 
designed,  and    so   opposed   to  her* 
principles  of  policy ;  but  doubtless 
he  did  not  expect  to  be  left  so  sum- 
marily and  entirely  to  his  own  re- 
sources.     But   the    die    was    casr. 
The  French  troops  <^ould  not  be  al-  ^ 
lowed  to  remain  at  Vera  Cruz,  ex-    ; 
posed  to  the  deadly  malaria  of  the    '; 
coast-region.    They  must  either  ad-    ! 
vance  into  the  interior,  or  be  with- 
drawn at  once.     The  advance  was 
ordered ;    the   troops    ascended    to 
the  edge  of  the  table-land,   where    , 
the    elf  mate    witfs    temperate    and 
healthy  ;.'but  there  the  march  was    \ 
stiiyed.     The  force  was  found  quite     \ 
inadequate  to  undertake  a'  further     \ 
advance ;  for  some  months  the  troops 
had    a    difficulty    in     maintaining 
their  intmiOh«d  position  At  Orizaba.; 
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and  eren  after  reiDforcements  ar- 
rived;  and  the  Advanee  was  resumed, 
the  fortunes  of  the  expedition  trem- 
bled in  the  scales  before  the  walls 
of  Puebla.  The  defence  made  by 
the  Mexican  garrison  was  unexpect- 
edly obstinate  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
spirit  of  the  defenders  of  Saragossa 
still  existed  among  their  country- 
men in  the  New  World.*  But  with 
the  fidlof  Puebla  resistance  ceased 
The  French  ad^arioed,  unopposed,  to 
the  capital.  Conciliatory  proclama- 
tions were  addressed  to  tJie  people, 
and  soon  every  element  of  or^nised, 
resistance  to  the  invaders  melted 
away  and  disappeared. 

It  was  a  sagacious  act  on  the  part 
of  Napoleon  i;to  associate  with  him, 
in  the  outset  of  the  enterprise,  the 
only  two  Powers  in  Europe  who 
might  have  regarded  his  policy  in 
Mexico  with  distrust.  He  was 
equally  careful  to  kave  no  j^oufid 
for  international  jeaiousy  ui  the 
selection  whidi  he  made  of  a  ruler 
for  the  regenerated  empire.  His 
great  uncle,  in  the  heyday  of  his 
success,  surrounded  Frahce  with 
afBliated  kingdoms,  placing  memr 
bers  of  his  own  flunily  upon  the 
thrones  which  his  ootiquests  had 
rendered  vacant  Napoleon  IIL 
does  not  seem  disposed  to  imitate 
his  example.  His  cousin  Prince 
Napoleon,  altSiough  notorioudt  *^a 
Prince  in  search  of  a  crown,"  was 
not  cho8«i  to  fill  the  throne  of 
*  Mexico ;  and  Prince  Murat  was 
left  to  dream  of*  possibilities  which 
might  one  day  place  him  on  t^e 
throne  of  Southern  Itaily.  The 
Emperor  made  a  good  choice  in 
selecting  the  Archduke  Maximilian 
of  Austi-ia.  Mexico  could  fnmi«h 
no  mail  suitable  for  the  throne. 
The  country  had  been  in  such  a 
state  of  cbaod  and  revolution  for 
forty  yojirs,  that  the  only  prominent 
personnges  were  unscrupulous  ad- 
venturers, dishonouted  by  their 
previous  career,  ai^d  in  whom  no 
confidence  could  be  placed.  If  any 
Mexican  had  been  raised  to  the 
throne,  his  name  would  have  had 
no  power,  he  would  have  com- 
manded no  respect.  Pronuncia- 
men>ot   and    insurrections    would 


have  gone  on  as  before.  A  foreigner 
was  needed  fbr  the  throne.  ^*Let 
us  wipe  out  the  past ;  let  us  have  a 
clear  stage;  let  us  start  afresh.** 
Such  ought  to  be,  and  sueh  in  gre«t 
part  is,  the  sentiiAent  of  all  the 
better  classes  in  Mexico.  But  the. 
chief  of  th^  new  empire  must  not  be 
a  pa^menu.  All  nations  prefer  to 
have  for  ruler  a  man  born  in  the 
purple,  a  prince  of  royal  lineage, — 
a  man  accustomed  to  royalty,  and 
removed  from  the  jealousies  which 
attentf  a  commoner  who  is  suddenly 
raised  to  be  a  king.  Such  a  prince 
is  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  oldest  royal 
ikmilies  in  Europe,  and  the  lives  of 
whose  ancestors  forak  part  of  the 
public  history  of  Europe.  More- 
over he  was  not  inexperienced  in 
the  practical  duties  6f  government, 
and  he  had  discharged  those  duties 
creditably  and  with  ability.  We 
trust  that  in  tbe  Wider  and  higher 
sphere  of  duty  to  which  he  is  now 
called,  the  Archduke  will  justify 
the  best  expectations  which  have 
been  formed  of  him.  Many  diffi- 
oultiea  will  attend  the  outset  of  his 
career,  although  they  are  not  such 
as  should  daunt  any  monarch  of 
ordinary  resolution  and  intelligence. 
He  is  a  foreigner,  he  enters  Mexico 
escorted  by  a  foreign  army ;  and 
foreign  troops  will  lor  several 
years  remain  to  support  his  throna 
But  he  does  not  come  as  a  oon- 
oneror.  He  does  not  seek  to 
oest^y  the  past,  but  to  restore  it 
He  succeeds  to  a  blank  in  tbe 
annals  of  Mexico,  and  he  will  seek 
to  make  his  reign  a  continuation  of 
the  prosperity  which  preceded  that 
blank,  and  to  raise  the  country  to 
a  higher  position  in  the  world  than 
it  ever  enjoyed  before.  A  brilliant 
future  is  before  him,  if  he  prove 
equal  to  the  occasion.  It  is  in  his 
power  to  leave  behind  him  a  dis- 
tihgtnshed  name  in  history,  —  to 
found  a  great  empire,  —  and  to 
restore  to  the  civilised  world  one 
of  its  portions  which  had  relapsed 
into  misery  and  barharism. 

While  "thus  carrying  out  bis 
'^  Mexican  idea  ^  with  admirable 
curcumspeotion,  the  Emperor  of  the 
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French  took  ctre  that  the  import- 
tMnoB  and  true  character  of  his  de- 
rfgn'  should  be  generally  known. 
No  nian  knows  better  than  be  the 
power  "Which  a  policy  derives  from 
the  support  of  public  opinion.    He 
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Europe  on  his  side,  and  to  prove  to 
France  that  the  "idea"'  ^-as  one 
which  was  worthy  of  a  great  nat?on 
which  aspires  to  be  tbe  leader  of 
civifisation.  He  intrusted  the  task 
of  exposition  to  one  of  his  Senators 
whose  character  for  impartiality  is 
as  well  known  as  his  high  intet- 
lectoal  powers,  and  who  enjoys  a 
celebrity  greater  than  any  which 
can  be  cOhferred  by  the  favoiir  of 
Courts.  Hfchel  Chevalier  is  the 
ablest  political  economist  on  the 
Continent,  —  h^  is  a  man  of  fiicts, 
and  of  sound  and  carbful  reasoning ; 
so  that  he  was  eminently  fitted  to 
be  an  expositor  of  the  irft^erial 
policy  upon  whose  Judgment  and 
integrity  the  ptablic  could  relv.  He 
has  produced  a  work  upon  Mexico" 
whioi  goes'  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  intervention,  and  which 
gives  a  dear  and  solid  e'xposition 
of  the  condition  and  history  of  the 
country  from  the  earliest  times  of 
which  tre  have  liny  knowledge 
down  to  the  present  day.  Although 
warmly  approving  the  motive  which 
led  to  the  Napoleonic  intervention 
in  Mexico,  he  nowhere  shows  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  spirit  of  a  par- 
tisan. He  views  everything  clearlv 
and  dispassionately,  and  takes  Aill 
account  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  this  attemp*t  to  establish  a 
stable  Mexican  empire. 
I  The  greatest  danger  whicti  bepete 
the  new  empire,  manifestly  arises 
from  the  ill-will  with  which  the 
Americans  of  the  United  States 
will  regard  an  undertiaking  which 
has  for  its  obiect  to  rob  thetn  of 
ttieir  prey,  ftther  tbe  new  Mexi- 
can empire  must  be  established  on 
solid  foundations  btffbre  the '  termi- 
nation of  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States:,  or    the  project  will    run   a 


great  risk  of  failure.  The  pro- 
vinces of  SbnOra  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, especially,  with  ^  their  rich 
ihines.  Vill  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the 
Americans  in  California ;"  and  these 
provinces  lie  so  i*cmote  from  tbe 
capital,  and  the  means  of  communi- 
cation with  them  are  so  extremely 
defective,  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment will  have  much  difficulty  in  de- 
fending them  in  the  event  of  their 
being  attacked.  In  order  to  secure 
her  north-westefn  provinces,  adjoin- 
ing the  Pacific,  from  attack,  Mexioo 
must  have  a  fleet,  or  else  obtain  the 
assistance  Of  a  naval  squadron  from 
France.  If  the  civil  var  in  the 
United  States  terminates,  as  it 
seems  likely  to  do,  in  a  permanent 
'disruption  of  the  Union,  the  Mexi- 
can Government  may  find  support 
ih  one  or  other  of  the  rival  sections 
into  which  its  colossal  neighbour 
Vt-ill  break  tip.  '  But  tnis  is  a  very 
doubtful  support  'to  rely  upon  ;  and 
if  the  Mexicans  ar^  wise,  they  will 
act  as  men  Who  know  the v  are  en- 
joying a  bteathing  time,  ana  that  ere 
long  they  must  confide  in  their  own 
energies  tO  defend  their  territories 
and  maintain  their  independence. 

As  regards  the  immediate  diffi- 
culties which  surround  the  new 
Government,  M.  Chevalier'  evi- 
dently considers  that  the  most  seri- 
ous is  that  which  may  arise  from 
the  conduct  of  the  Pope  —  from  the 
policy  of  tlie  very  Chuy/ch  which 
the  Emperor  takes  under'  his  special 
protection.  In  order  to  regenerate 
Mexico,  says  M.  Chevalier,  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  the  Government 
should  jgccularise  and  tnke  into 
Its  owh  management  the  immense 
property  of  the  Church  j  by  which 
ttjcans  the*  finances  of  the  State 
would  be  placed  on'  a  proi^perous 
footing,  without  really  impairing 
the  resources  of  tiie  cl erica]  body. 
But  the  Pope  has  hitherto  shown 
hiniself  str<Jtjgly  opi  osed  to  any 
such  project;  and  M.  Chevalier 
states  that  the  it  fluence  of  the  cler- 
gy is  so  great  among  the  Mexicans, 


•  *  Mexico,  Ancient  and  Modern.* 
of  iht  In^tHutie  of  France. 
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that  no  Government  can  secure 
an  adequate  amount  of  popularity 
which  Bets  itself  in  opposition  to 
the  Ilead  of  the  Church.  Is,  then, 
the  Pope  to  make  the  required  con- 
cession, or  is  the  new  Emperor  to 
find  himself  surrounded  by  disaffec- 
tion, arising  from  the  great  influ- 
ence of  the  cleiw  over  the  minds 
of  the  people?  Before  embarking 
for  his  new  empire,  the  Archduke 
visited  Rome  to  obtain  the  bene- 
diction of  the  Pope,  iind  also  doubt- 
less to  endeavour  to  procure  « 
favourable  settlement  of  this  im- 
portant question.  We  have  not 
heard  that  the  Archduke  succeeded 
in  the  latter  and  more  important 
part  of  his  tnissioo.  He  got  a  bless- 
ing oh  his  voyage,  but,  probably,  a 
non  posBUfAus  as  regards  all  else. 

Ere  this,  the  new  Emperor  will 
have  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  amid 
salvoes  of  artillery,  and  will  have 
commenced  his  royal  progress  to 
the  capital.  On  the  way,  he  will 
have  abundant  evidence  of  the 
fallen  condition  of  the  country ;  and 
when  the  magDificent  valley  of  Ana- 
huac  open's  upon  him,  he  will  see 
how  ample  are  the  triumphs  which 
a^^ait  him  if  he  succeeds  in  his 
mission.  D6ubtleS8  his  first  act 
will  be  to  assemble  a  council  of 
the  notables,  the  leading  men  in  the 
country,  to  ascertain  from  them  the 
wants  of  the  nation,  and  to  obtain 
their  co-operation  in  the  measures 
requisite  to  reorganise  the  state 
anil  regenerate  the  people.  Order 
must  m-st  be  established,  and  the 
administrative  system  put  upon  an 
efficient  footing.  The  work  of  re- 
generation will  necessarily  be  a 
slow  oni,  and  years  must  elapse  be- 
fore much  progress  can  be  mado 
in  awaking  the  energies  and  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. Mexico  is  almost  roadless,  and 
the  cost  and  difBculty  of  transport 
at  present  are  serious  obstacles  to 
the  development  of  the  export 
trade.  A  railway  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  capital  will  probably  be  the 
^rst  great  public  work  undertaken 
by  the  new  Government  {  and  in 
the  execution  of  this  work,  foreign 
capital  and  enterprise   will   doubt- 


less be  drawn  into  the  country. 
The  mines  of  the  procious  metw 
win  likewise  engage  the  e&ger  at- 
tention of  the  Government,  as  the 
most  promising  of  all  the  immediate 
resources  of  the  State.  Two4hirds 
of  all  the  silver  circulating  in  the 
world  has  been  produced  firom  the 
mines  of  Mexico.  .  Nevertheless, 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country 
can  hardly  be  said  to  haveyet  been 
explored ;  and  probably  mimboldt 
was  right  in  his  coi^octure,  that  if 
the  mines  of  Mexico  be  adequately 
worked,  Europe  will  again  be  inun- 
dated with  silver  as  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  any  case  we  may  ex- 
pect that,  ere  long,  the  produce  of 
the  Mexican  mines  will  to  a  great 
extent  redress  the  balance  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  prevent  any 
derangement  in  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver  by  adding  large- 
ly to  the  supplies  of  the  latter 
metal  Let  us  hope  also  that^  as 
soon  as  the  finances  of  the  State 
permit,  the  Emperor  will  seek  to 
restore  his  capital  — the  noblest  city 
which  the  Spaniards  -ever  built  in 
the  New  World  —  to  its  former 
splendour,  and  mak^  it  worthy 
of  its  maenificent  site,  which  is 
hardly  rivalled,  and  certainly  not 
sutp&ssed,  by  any  in  the  world. 
Let  *him  do  in  some  degree  for 
Mexico  what  Napoleon  has  accom- 
plished for  Paris.  Let  him. employ 
the  crowds  of  beggars  which  disfi- 
gure the  streets  in  works  of  embel- 
lishment and  public  utility  —  there- 
by arousing  them  to  a  life  of  honest 
industry,  and  at  the  same  time 
makine  his  renovated  capital  a 
beautinil  and  stately  symbol  of  the 
happy  change  which  in  like  manner, 
we  trust,  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  oountry  at'  large. 

If  the  new  Emperor  has  difficol- 
ties  to  encounter,  he  has  also  many 
advanti^ges.  Although  a  stranger, 
a  majority  of  the  people  will  receive 
Him  as  a  monarch  of  their  own 
choice,  and  the  remainder  will 
readily  acquiesce  in  the  new  regime. 
He  has  no  native  rivals:  there  is 
no  old  sovereignty  to  be  overborn© 
—  no  old  tracutions  of  government 
to  be  encountered  and  supplanted. 
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He  is  the  first  monarch  after  chaos. 
He  succeeds  to  a  long  interregnum 
of  anarchy  which  constitutes  a  mere 
blank  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
His  throne  will  oe  raised  upon 
ruins  which  are  not  of  his  making 
—  upon  the  debris  of  a  power  which 
had  crumbled  into  the  dust  half  a 
centuiy  before  his  arrival.  The 
founding  of  his  empire  is  like 
building  a  city  upon  the  site  of 
another  which  had  long  perished, 
«nd  with  which  the  new  one  doeS' 
not  enter  into  rivalry,  but  simply 
replaces.  England  wishes  him 
good-speed.    And  among  the  strange 

I  events  of  the  future  it  may  possibly 
happen  that  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  may  be  the  head  of  a  great 
and  flourishing  empire  in  the  New 
World  after  the  onginal  empire  in 
Europe  has  been  broken  into  pieces. 
The  intervention  in  Mexico  is  a 
remarkable  episode  in  the  policy  of 
Napoleon  III.,  and  as  such  will  not 
fail  to  attract  the  regard  of  future 
historians.  It  is  a  task  as  novel  as 
it  is  honourable  for  a  monarch  to 
attempt  the  regeneration  of  a  country 
other  than  his  own,  to  carry  civili- 
sation and  prosperity  into  a  region 
of  the  globe  where  they  have  fallen 
into  decay, — even  though  he  under- 
took the  task  primarily  with  a  view 
to  his  own  interests.  To  raise  a 
country  thrice  as  large  as  France 
from  a  state  of  chronic  desola- 
tion— ^to  pierce  it  with  railways,  to 
reconstruct  the  old  watercourses 
of  irrigation,  to  redpen  the  rich 
mines,  and  to  make  the  waste  places 
blossom  with  flowers  and  fruits  and 
useful  plants,  is  certainly  a  noble 
design.  And  still  nobler  id  it  to 
rescue  a  population  of  eight  mil- 
lions from  anarchy,  demoralisation, 
and  suffering,  and  to  restore  to 
them,  in  better  fashion  than  they 
ever  had  before,  the  protection  of 
the  State  and  the  benefactions  of 
the  Church.  Lawlessness  and  ra- 
pine, wastefulness  and  oppression 
— ^no  public  virtue  and  no  private 
enterprise — such  has  been  the  con- 
dition of  Mexico  for  many  years. 
Napoleon,  it  is  true,  does  not  under- 
take to  remedy  these  evils  himself, 
but  he  has  made  a  beginning,  he 


has  taken  the  first  step  which  is 
proverbially  so  difiScult  He  has 
placed  the  Mexicans  on  a  vantage- 
ground  which  they  could  not  have 
obtained  for  themselves,  and  he 
gives  to  them  a  Government  tem- 
porarily aided  by  his  troops,  recog- 
nised by  the  Powers  of  Europe,  and 
possessmg  a  fair  aniount  of  credit 
in  other  countries,  by  which  the 
work  of  regenerating  the  moral  and 
material  condition  of  Mexico  may 
be  carried  out  He  has  cleared 
away  the  old  obstructions — ^h^  has 
founded  the  new  empire ;  and  what- 
ever be  the  ultimate  results  of  his  en- 
terprise, he  has  thereby  added  fresh 
laurels  to  his  renown,  whidi  are  all 
the  more  honourable  since  they  are 
voted  to  him  by  the  world  at  largo. 

So  fiur  as  it  has  gone,  the  inter- 
vention has  been  successful,  and 
the    Napoleonic    idea   has   a   ^ood 

S respect  of  being  fully  realized, 
[eanwhile  two  important  ends  have 
been  attained.  The  expedition  has 
paid  its  expenses — the  cost  of  the 
mtervention  is  to  be  refunded  to 
France  by  the  new  Government, 
which  likewise  takes  upon  itself 
the  charge  of  maintaining  the 
French  troops  which  are  to  be  left 
in  Mexico.  The  enterprise,  more- 
over, has  successfully  engaged  the 
thoughts  of  the  French  people 
during  a  period  when  the  Emperor 
found  it  advisable  to  remain  at 
peace  in  Europe.  France  is  still  in 
a  condition  in-  which  the  stimulus 
of  military  action  abroad  is  requi- 
site to  keep  her  quiescent  at  home. 
The  Emperor's  Mexican  idea  has 
served  this  purpose  as  well  as 
others.  And  Europe  has  heen 
thankful  that  the  ^  $*rench  hye 
been  amused  otherwise  than  at  ner 
expense.  But  the  Mexican  idea,  so 
far  as  regards  the  direct  action 
of  France,  is  now  at  an  end ;  and, 
looking  at  the  circumstances  of  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  at  the  fact  that  the 
Emperor^s  hands  are  a^in  free,  we 
think  the  Continental  Powers  may 
now  feel  as  King  John  did  when, 
at  the  close  of  the  tournament  at 
Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  he  received 
the  brief  but  significant  Warning, 
''  The  devil  has  got  loose." 


\ 
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The  three  leading  Exhibitions  — 
the   Academy,   the    Old  Water-Col- 
our,  and  the  New  Water-Colour — 
are  at  least  of  avenge  interest  and 
merit     Indeed,  the  general  opinion 
is,  that  the    collective    pictures  of 
the  year  show,  if  slow,  at  all  events 
steady     and    satisfactory    progress 
upon  the  pictorial  products  of  pre- 
vious seasons.    It  is  true  that  no 
new  or  startling    phenomena  have 
arisen — that  no  star   or  comet  of 
surpassing  magnitude  has  come  to 
shed   nnaccustomcd  brilliancy  over 
the   worid  of   Art     Still,  light  is 
not  lacking  to  our  hemisphere,  nor 
beauty  wanting  to  the  painter*s  fait 
creations.      The   power    which   be- 
longs   to    knowledge,    the    charm 
which  pertains  to  simple  truth,  and 
the  reward  that  follows  on  honest, 
labour,  each'  year,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence   of    long-looked-for   and    oft- 
promised  genius,  give  to  our  Eng- 
lish   school     accumulative     worth. 
And,   moreover,    other    causes    co- 
operate  towards    this    progression, 
over  which,  with  reason,  we  rejoice. 
,  England  has  reached  that  point  in 
the  history  of   nations    when   the 
arts  are  accustomed  to  spring  into 
luxuriant    growth.      She    has   long 
passed  the  period  of  pinching  pen- 
ury,   wherein     imagination    is    oft- 
times    stunted    and  "  starved.    She 
has,  at  least  in  her  higher  cksses, 
escaped  from  the  dru^ery  which, 
while    it    wears    away    the    body, 
grinds     down     the    mind  —  which 
makes  the  finer  senses  of  humanity 
obtuse,  and  too  oftea  darkens  the 
ey|  to  the  beauty  of  the  outward 
creation.    England,  we  say,  has,  in 
the  onward  march  of  her  civilisa- 
tion, left  in  the  path  behind  these 
arid  tracts,  and  now  enters  a  garden 
of  delight,   redolent    with    flowers. 
And  of  all  the  gems  which    adorn 
dafly   life  —  of  all  the   decorations 
which   add  charm  to  our  homes  — 
pictures    are,    perhaps,    the    most 
sought  after.    And  as  this  demand 
is  each  year  growing  in  its  compass, 


and  as    the    taste    o(    purchasers 
becomes    from    day    to   day  more 
highly  educated,   so   are  our   Eng- 
lish artists  stimulated  by  increased 
reward,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
held   in  wholesome    check  by  the 
discriminative     power     of    .public 
opinion.      Still     further,    the     ad- 
vance which  has  been  made  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge,   the  devel- 
opment of  inductive  sciencCi  espe- 
cially in  those  dcpartmex>t8  which 
lie  close  upon  nature,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary activity  which,  in  every 
direction,  has  seized .  upon  the  hu- 
man intellect,  ever  eager  to  enter  on 
new  enterprise-^these  restless  mo- 
tions in  the  universal  mind  render- 
ing absolute  stagnation,  even  within 
the    tranquil  world  of   art,  impos- 
sible—have imparted  to  our  painters 
corresponding   impulse.      Moreover, 
we    think,    notwithstanding     occa- 
sional  symptoms  to  the    contrary, 
that  enterprise  of  intellect  is  now 
more   than   formerly  governed    by 
sobriety  of   judgment;    that    ima- 
gination, though  at  seasons   ready 
to  breaK  wildly  loose,  is  in  the;  end 
reined    in    by    sober    sense.      The 
drama,  indeed,  may  degenerate  for 
short  intervals  into  sensational  ex- 
cess ;  romances  minr,  in  the  hands 
of  some  writers,  indulge  in  extrava- 
gance ;  but  before  long  wo  can  rest 
satisfied  that  truth  to  nature  and 
allegiance  to  conscience  as  the  si- 
lent yet  jpotent  witness  to  rectitude, 
will  obtain  the    ascendance.      And 
thus  it  is  within  the  special  sphere 
of  pictorial  art  likewise;  mistaken 
ardour    may   for  a   time   mislead; 
extravagance  such  as  that  of  which 
the    so-called    Preraphaelites    were 
guilty  may  for  a  few  short  years 
betraj  tlie    inexperience  of  youth; 
but  m  the  end  we  can  be  sure,  as 
indeed  now  wo  rejoice  to  be,  that 
in  the  well-balanced  English  mbd 
moderation  will  prevail    Thus  have 
we   endeavoured   to    set  forth    the 
reasons  why  our  Exhibitions  show 
amelioration.     The   causes   do  not 
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lie  in  the  rise  of  waj  tnnsoendeni  ArxniUige,  in  the  picture  of  ^  Ahftb 
power,  or  in  the  display  of  creatiTe   and  Jezebel,'  attains  heroic  proper- 
ariginality  by  the  artists  themselyea.    tion,  ^nd .  with  £ize  comes  oonunen* 
The  impetus  to  progression,  on  the   surate  dieoity.    King  Ahab,  a  figure 
contrary,   comes,  afi  we  have  seen,    seven,  ana  a  half  hetf  high,  reclines 
from  without;  the  patnler  Lh  merely   on  a  couch:  his  wife,  the  infamous 
the  child  of  the   age  in  which  he   Jezebel,  stands  at  his  head  with  the 
IiTes,  the  mirror  that  reflects   the   fury  of  a  tigress  and  the  appetite  of 
form  and  £ishion   of  his   time  and   a  vulture,  uttering  the  upbraiding 
country.    Thus  it  is  that  our  Bng-   words,  ^*  Dost  thou  now  govern  the 
lish  school  ift  emphatically  English,    kingdom  of  Israel  ?    Arise,  eat  bread, 
and   that    our   annual    Exhibitions   and  let.  thine  heart  be  menrv ;  I  will 
serve  as  pictorial  chronicles  to  the   give  thee  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  the 
day  and   generation   in    which  our   Jcareel|te.''    But  the  king  lies  sad 
lot  is  cast    This  is,  indeed,   high   and  sick,  and   the  grapes  and  the 
commendalion  —  yet,  after  all,    not   wine  are  pot  aside,  untasted.      Mr. 
the  highest;  for  there  is  an  injunc-   Armitage  has  sought,  and  not  with- 
ilon  which  Sdkiller  lays  upon  the   out  success,  to  reconcile  the  broad 
artist  that  we  would  here  repeat  by   generic  treatment  of  the  older  his* 
way,  if  not  of  censure,  at  least  of  torio  styleT  with   the  literal   detail 
cmution.       ^^Live,"   says  this  poet   which  is  now  dominant  in  our  mo- 
philosopher,   **  with  your   century,    dem  school.    Rich  regal  robes  and 
but  be  not   its    creature;    bestow    sumptuous  palatial  diMM>rations  are 
upon  your  oontemporariea  not  what   studiously     transcribed     from    the 
they  praise,  but  what  they   need*    works  of  Mr.  Layard,  or  taken  di- 
Thovgh  you  may  regard  ihem  'as   rect  from  the  Assyrian  remains  in 
they  are  if  you  are  tempted  to  work   the  British  Museum.    It  is  also  in- 
fer them,    imagine    them   as    they   teresting  to  mark   how   the   artist 
should  be  if  you  are  to  influence   has  given  to  his  picture  the  manner 
and  raise  them."    Our  Exhibitions,    of  an  ancient  b&a-relie(  how  he  has 
it  must  be  admitted,  show  little  in-    brought  the  liberty  allowed  to  the 
dication  that   painters  are  striving   one    art    under    subjection    to    the 
for  this  command  over  the  intellect   severity     imposed    by    the    other, 
of  their   age.      Content   to  follow,    What  we  mean  will  be  better  un* 
few  desire  to  lead.      For  the  most   dcrstood  by  an  appeal    to  the  de- 
part, they  paint  in  order  do  win  the   signs  on   Greek   vases,  tbe  purest 
wherewithal  to  live,  and^  thus  living   and  best  examples  of  which  illus- 
ftir  the  present)  few,  it  may  be  feared,    trate    the    transformation    through 
will  survive  the  century  which  has   which  sculpture  emerged  intS  paint- 
witnessed  the  beginning    and  will   ing ;  or,  in  other  words,  these  mono- 
see  the  close  of  their  labours.  clm)me  pictures  of  the  Greeks  re- 
Armitage,    Watts,    and  in   some   veal  sculpture  as  the  elder  and  the 
measure  Leighton,   have  a  right  to   parent  art    Mr.  Armitage  deserves 
rank  among  those  disciples  of  high   praise  for  the  courage  required  in 
art  who^     fulfilling    the  behest   of  the  adoption    of*  this    self  denying 
Schiller,  work  less  foi*  present  times   manner,  for  experience  proves  that 
than  for  posterity.    Forsaking  forms  a  £icile  pictorial  treatpoent  is  in  the 
positive   and  individual,  they  seek   present  day  the  surest  road  to  popu- 
truths  generic  and   absc^ute;  they   lar  applause.     We  are  sorry,  how- 
make  the  accident  of   nature  sob-   ever,  to  see  that  in  one  vital  point 
mit  to-  the    proportions   prescribed   he  submits  to  a  compromise.     Re- 
by  sesthetic  law;  they  require  rude   pose     and     equanimity,     Winokel- 
reaUty  to  bend  to  ideal  beauty;  and   mann  tells  us,  the  Greeks  deemed 
thus  they  ascend  to  the  sphere  of  inseparable   from    the  noblest   art; 
historic  or  philosophic  art,   a  lofty   and  our  own  Reynolds  offers  some 
region  which  only    a  few   ventur-   apology,  or  at  least  explanation,  for 
ooB  spirits  dare  to  tread.    Edward   the  violence  of  passion  which  the 
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seuTptor  h&»  thrown  into  tbo  agon- 
iged  features  of  the^lAocoon.  Now 
we  should  be  sorry  ^to  bind  a  paint- 
er down  to  strict  compliance  with 
conditions  which  may  prove  a 
1x>ndage  even  to  the  sculptor;  but 
as  Mr.  Armit&ge  of  his  own  free 
will  puts  lumself  under  the  law, 
we  need  have  le^s  scruple  in  'saying 
that  the  ordinance  imposed  as  a 
canon  of  lugh  art — which  is,  after 
all,  not  artificial,  but  essential — ^he 
has  transgressed,  and  that  much  to 
the  loss  of  dignity  and  quiet  power. 
The  figure  of  Jezebel,  especially  in 
the  passionate  spasm  of  the  hand, 
is  metodramatic.  Mr.  Watts,  in  his 
design,  *  Time  and  Oblivion,*  also 
rhallenges  severe  criticism.  The 
veiy  explanation  which  he]  gives  of 
his  intent,  that  this  personification 
i)f-*Time  and  OWivion,'  is  "a  de- 
sign for  sculpture,*^  **  to  be  executed 
in  divers  materials  after  the  man- 
ner  of  Phidias,'*  alone  fsuggests 
comparisons  which  it  is  difficult  for 
nny  work  to  sustain.  Tet  may  we 
at  least  accord  to  this  perilous  at- 
tempt somewhat  of  the  largeness  in 
masses  and  the  grandeur  of  manner 
which  are  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  Pbidian  era.  Only  we  must  be 
permitted  to  object  that  the  ailist 
lias  essayed  a  Hercolean  labour 
considerably  beyond  his  powers. 
The  figures  are  not  ill  conceived, 
the  idea  is  not  inaptly  expressed; 
but  the  drawing  is  certainly  want- 
ing in  iKastcry,  and  the  difficult 
passages  in  ,  the  composition  appear 
slurr^  rather  than  solved.  The 
aspurations  of  Mr.  Watts,  as  seen  in 
the  fresco  executed  in  the  dining- 
hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  are  ever  lofty ; 
but  technical  power,  which  would 
give  to  his  noble  ideas  adequate 
pictorial  development,  seems  lack- 
ing. A  small  head  hy  this  artist, 
called  *  Choosing,'  is  altogether 
lovely,  and  especially  to  be  com- 
mended for  harmony  of  colour. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Lcighton  has 
for  years  lain  in  chaos,  or  broken 
out  only  in  rebellion.  Possessed 
<if  more  than  ordinary  erudition, 
impelled  by  an  ambition  which 
boared    to    the    higjtiest  style,  ^and 


yed  the  most  ardaous  of  sub- 
jects,  tiiis  artist  haa  for^some  time 
attracted  to  his  works  a  wondering 
gase.  It  always  becomes  a  curious 
question,  as  it  long  was  and  still 
is  with  a  brother  artist,  the  painter 
of  '  The  Vale  of  Kest,'  and  of  *St 
Agnes*  £ve,*  What  astounding  work 
Mr.  Leighton  may  do  next?  Will 
he  show  us  a  harem,  will  he  intro- 
dvwe  us  to  houris,  will  he  conduct  us 
to  Hades,  or  will  he  bid  us  take  a 
walk  on  Pamaflsusf  Certain  it  is 
that  whoever  presumes  to  follow  in 
the  eccentric  flight  of  this  artist  will 
do  well  to  provide  himself  with 
wings.  As  for  the  ordinary  faculties 
of  humanity,  plain  sober  eye- sight,  * 
dear  common-sense,  and  the  Uke, 
they  may  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, and  the  adventurer  through 
space  or  across  the  broad  field  of 
history  need  only  take  to  himself 
a  copious  supply  of  transcendental 
reason  and  gaseous  imagination. 
As  in  other  aeronautic  expeditions, 
the  chief  danger  lies  in  the  ^>- 
proadi  to,  and  the  coming  in  con- 
tact with,  mother  earth.  But  whaftr 
ever  lawlessness  may  have  marked 
Mr.  Leighton*s  past  career,  we  are 
bound  to  concede  that  the  courses 
on  which  he  has  now  entered  claim 
from  the  critic  respectful  homage. 
The  powers  which  have  hitherto 
been  scattered  are  at  length  con- 
centrated, so  that  in  the  latest  of 
Mr.  Leighton*8  works,  ^  Dante  in 
£xile,*  Uie  vapourings  of  genius 
now  shine  as  true  visions.  The 
artist  here  reverts  with  raaturcr 
power  to  the  country  and  the  epoch 
chosen  in  his  earliest  and  liitherto 
most  successful  picture,  *  The  Pro- 
cession of  Cimabue.*  Italy  of  the 
middle  ages,  ci^owded  with  iUuatxi* 
ous  characters,  poets,  painters,  pa- 
triots— a  country  whose  very  stones 
are  eloquent  in  undoing  memories 
— ^such  are  the  scenes  congeniol  to 
the  genius  of  this  painter.  The 
theme  he  has  here  selected  is  ardu- 
ous, the  style,  to  which  he  aspires 
ambitk>us.  Imagination  has  in- 
vested Dante  in  no  ordinary  digni- 
ty ;  a  historic  halo  shadows  and  yet 
shines   upon  that     brow   awful  in 
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gnndeiir;  and  the.aHiat  who  at- 
temptB  to  realise  the  image  which 
eyeiy  cultured  mind  has  already 
painted  in  his  fancy,  ddes  indeed 
essay  a  task  of  peculiar  difficulty. 
Mr.  Leighton,  we  think,  has  come 
through  this  ordeal  with  honour. 
The  moment  chosen  disoovers 
Dante,  an  exile  from  his  native  city, 
in  the  palace  of  his  patron,  Can' 
Grande  della  Scala,  Pxince  of  Yer- 
oaa.  This  master  of  the  Lombard 
republic  reigned  with  a  splendour 
which  no  other  of  the  princes  in 
Italy  had  equalled.  At  his  court 
were  congregated  the  poets,  punt- 
era,  and  sculptors  who  cast  upon 
the  opening  yeara  of  the  fourteenth 
century  unaccustomed  lustre.  But 
we  are  told  that  the  pride  of  Bante 
could  ill  brook  patronage;  that  .his 
high  spirit  rebelled  against  gilded 
dependenee ;  and  so,  by  the  rough- 
ness of  his  manner  and  the  haughtt- 
neas  of  his^  bearing,  he  lost  the  fav- 
oar  of  a  friend  who  had  giyen  him 
an  asylum.  This  story  may  be  read 
word  lor  word  in  tlie  picture  he- 
fore  us.  The  lines  quoted  declare. 
In  terms  not  to  be  mistaken,  Uie 
poet's  mind:-*— 

"  Tbon  d}&It  proTft 
Bov  «K  Ihe  eaToor  la  of  others  bread ; 
How   hud     the    paiMfe    to    daioend,    and 

cHmb' 
B7   oUien*     stain.      Bnft   what    pbtU    gall 

thwmflire 
Win    be    the    vortbleis   and   ylle    company 
With  whom  flMm  muil  be  thrown   while  la 

these  ftraita** 

The  painter  IB  literal  to  the  poet^s 
text  Dante,  careworn  and  pain- 
stricken,  descends  the  palace-stairs. 
The  motley  crew  of  courtiers,  the 
paid  jester,  and  ladies  who,  by  en- 
ucing  beauty,  might  have  charmed 
the  melancholy  heart  stricken  with 
the  loTO  of  Beatrice,  ~  all  fiUl  back 
Ht  the  approach  of  the  prophet-poet, 
who  as  an  ayefeiging  god  Walks  the 
earth.  Mr.  Leighton,  we  have  said, 
has  accomplished  the  ta$(k  here  set 
more  than  creditably.  The  know- 
ledge he  brings,  the  academic  train- 
ing he  displays,  no  one  can  ques- 
tion. His  learning,  in  fact,  is  al- 
most in  excess ;  his  artistic  tact  and 
contrivance,  indeed,  usurp  the  place 


which  unsophisticated  nature  might 
with  adrantage  occupy.  By  his  fine- 
drawn subtleties  m  delights  and 
cheats  the  senses  which  in  surfeit 
would  gladly  turn  to  a  repast  more 
simply  dressed  and  decked  The 
taint  which  often  mars  the  creations 
of  this  artist,  eats,  in  another  of  his 
works,  as  a  cancer  into  the  fiur 
forms  of  *  Eurydice  and  Orpheus,' 
—  a  picture,  neyerlheless,  which 
contains  passages  whidk  no  criti- 
cism can  rob  of  their  beauty-giving 
charm.  The  transcendentalism, 
however,  into  which  this  painter  is 
betrayed,  is  not  -only  excessive  in 
degree,  but  wrong  in  kind.  Michael 
Angelo,  Baphacl  and  all  truly 
great  painters,  indeed,  have  reached 
loftiest  heights,  and  yet  th^  walk- 
ed even  when  on  the  topmost  sum- 
mits, hand  in  hand  with  nature. 
Sibyls,  apostles,  prophets,  muses, 
they  painted;  yet  was  humanity, 
however  glonAed,  never  made  to 
wander  from  paths  of  simplicity,  or 
permitted  to  .wanton^ in  debilitating 
luxury.  Let  Mr.  Leighton  remem- 
ber, then,  that  the  best  nature  and 
the  truest  art  preserve  a  stamina 
vigorons  and  healthful. 

Our  English  school,  while  com- 
paratively barren  in  products  of 
high,  heroic,  or  sacred  art,  is  proli- 
fic in  works  which  lie  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  history.  Our  native  paints 
era  seldom  narrate  the  annals  of 
their  country  on  a  large  folio  scale ; 
they  are  content,  for  the  most  part, 
to  put  their  facts  within  the  limits 
of  an  octavo  or  duodecimo  edition, 
and  thus  they  seldom  addict  them- 
selves to  the  grand  march  of  nations, 
but  choose  rather  the  by-ways  of  a 
people's  progress,  and  dtdie^ht  in  the 
episodes  wherewith  families  or  in- 
dividuals have  rendered  a  province 
or  a  generation  memorable.  The 
artbts  who  each  year  betake  them- 
selves to  this  pleasing  and  prolific 
style  are  not  only  increasing  in 
numbers,  but  advancing  in  profi- 
ciency. Calderon,  Crowe,  Yeames, 
Pettie,  Storey,  Uayllar,  and  Mrs. 
Ward,  have  one  and  all  enriched 
the  Academy  with  works  which  de- 
serve explicit  commendation.    Mrs. 
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Wlkrd^B  *  Princes  in  th6  Tower'  is. 
a  picture  of  tender  pathos,  painted 
with  rare  skill  and  care,  and  ad- 
mb!tble  for  an  even  moderation^ 
which  bespeaks  cahn  strength  and 
balanced  Judgment  J.  Hajllar's 
*Queen*8  Uighwaj  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,*  a  road  then  deemed  mar- 
vellously good,  but  which  we  should 
now  hold  as  yillanouslj  bad,  the 
Queen's  coach  being  by  the  country 
*'  binds  andlblks  of  a  base  sort  lifted  " 
with  poles  out  of  the  mire,  is  a  cle- 
ver composition,  spiced  with  satire. 
•  In  the  same  room,  not  ftir  distant^ 
is  G.  Storey'^  *  Meeting  of  William 
Seymour  and  the  Li^y  Arabella 
Stuart  at  the  Court  of  James  I.' 
We  are  told  that  *^the  nearness  of 
the  Lady  Arabella  to  the  English 
throne  seems  to  have  inspired  James 
with  an  unworthy  jealousy,  and  to 
have  caused  him  to  form  the  reso- 
lution of  keeping  her  single."  How- 
ever, here  at  the  Court  she  meets 
with  a  friend  of  her  childhood,  Mr. 
William  Seymour;  they  converse, 
they  fall  in  love,  they  are  secretly 
married,  then  separated  and  im- 
prisoned, and  five  yean  after  the 
Lady  Arabella  dies  in  the  Tower  a 
.  pitiable  lunatic!  Mr.  Storey  has 
tdd  the  incident  of  the  meeting  at 
the  Court  with  point  and  perspicu- 
ity, but  the  execution  of  the  paint- 
ing is  so  sketchy  as  barely  to 
escape  being  slovenly.  J.  Pettie*s 
picture  of  ^George  Fox  refusing*  to 
take  the  Oath  at  Houlker  Hair 
belongs  to  that  class  of  works  in 
which  biography  widens  into  his- 
tory, wherein  an  act  in  the  life  of 
an  individual  is  made  to  stand  for  a 
principle,  and  to  operate  as  a  public 
protest  This  picture,  like  the  last, 
would  have  been  better  for  more 
elaborate  detail:  canvasses  on  this 
moderate  scale  have  no  right  to 
indulge  in  a  large  dashing  hand. 
Ranging  as  they  do  between  the 
wide  region  of  history  and  the  nar- 
row confines  of  domestic  incident, 
they  ought  to  reconcile  a  certain 
largeness  of  manner  with  somewhat 
of  the  finish  which  was  bestowed 
on  a  Dutch  interior.  W.  F.  Yeames 
is  another  of  our  artists  who,  with 


weU-oonsidered  intent,  oan  pat  to- 
gether an  ^isode  iust  as  it  might 
have  happened  in  the  side<«eenes  of 
our  national  drama.  *•  La  Beine  Mal- 
heureuse'  represents  the  devpCed 
queen  of  Charles  I.  a  victim  to  the 
Parliament  wars.  She  had  just  re- 
turned from  Holland,  whither  she 
had  be«i  seeking  supplies,  and  was 
scavcelv  landed  when  fiv9  ships 
entered  Burlington  Bay  and  com- 
menced an  active  cannonade.  The 
Queen  and  her  companions  take 
shelter  in  a  ditch,  yet  in  this  humi- 
liation is  no  safety:  **the  cannon 
bullets,'^  Writes  Henrietta  Maria  in  a 
letter  to  the  Ring,  «'fell  thick  about 
us,  and  a  servant  was  killed  within 
seventy  paces  of  me**'  Mr.  Yeames 
contributed  a  noteworthy  pictare 
to  the  Academy  of  last  year ;  his 
present  work  evinces  steady  ad- 
vance :  we  shall  expect  of  this  artist 
good  fruit  in  coming  seasons.  E. 
Crowe  has  also  been  quietiy  winning 
his  way  to  renown,  and  must  now 
rank  among  the  expectants  upon 
whom  the  Academy  will  at  no  dis- 
tant period  confer  well-won  honour. 
His  chief  picture  of  the  year, 
*  Luther  posting  his  Theses  on  the 
Church-door  of  Wittenberg,'  is  con- 
scientious and  literal  even  to  the 
portraits  well  known  in  the  land  of 
the  Reformation.  Mr.  Crowe  is  a 
litUe  hard  in  his  execution,  and 
rather  forbidding  and  unalloring  in 
his  treatment,  as  specially  seen  in 
a  smaller  composition,  *Dean  Swift 
looking  at  a  Lock  of  Stella's  Hair,'  a 
picture  callous  and  devoid  of  emo- 
tion as  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's 
himself.  Lastiy,  among  our  rising 
artists  who  give  themselves  to  the 
pages  of  history,  wo  must  mention 
JP.  H.  Calderon,  this  year  repre- 
sehted  bv  a  powerful  and  impres- 
sive work  *The  Burial  of  John 
Hampden.'  The  silh  has  gone 
down  among  the  hills  and  woods  of 
the  Chilterns  just  as  the  bier  which 
carries  the  patriot's  corpse  is  borne 
by  his  devoted  followers  to  its 
last  resting-place.  His  comrades  in 
arms,  sturdv  fbllows  of  bold  hands 
and  brave  hearts,  are  bowed  down 
in    sorrow.     Their   heads  are   un- 
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eoBigoft  furled,  and  as  they  march, 
the  •muetieth  pealm  is  chanted: 
the  colour,  which  sinks  into  sembre, 
has  been  kept  in  oonsooance  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

Painting,  when  it  passed,  some' 
two  centuries  ago,  from  thesaored 
to  the  secular. sphere^  ran  the  dan- 
ger of  becoming  coarse  or  common^ 
place,  as  witness  the  schools  of 
Canvaggio  in  Italy  and  of  Teniers 
in  HoUaad.  An  escape  from  the 
lower  world  of  everyday  life  was 
for  a  season  sought  in  the  regk»8 
of  Greek  and  Boman  mythology. 
Bat  of  late  years  gods  and  god-- 
desses  have  &ll6n  to  a  discount, 
and  so  the  painter  is  once  again, 
brought  down  to  the  level  and 
reality  of  earUL  To  soar  upwards, 
however,  is  the  instinct  of  imagina- 
tion, to  spurn  the  ground  is  the 
impulse  of  winged  genius;  and  ac- 
oor^jc^ly  our  painters  essay  pretty 
poetic  flights,  just  as  fledglings 
venturing  from  their  mother's  iipst 
may  beseen  with  a  hop  and  a  ohirp 
to  launch  into  air.  A  Royal  Aca- 
demician, however,  or  even  an  As- 
sociate,  is  generally  a  trird  of  full 
growth,  and  so  when  he  flies  lei. 
no  ignoble  groundling-  croak.  Mr. 
Bichmond,  a  venerable  name,  In^- 
dolges  in  "a  light  ikntastic  round" 
from  ^Comus' — 

**6reftk  off,  toreak  off!    I  feel  the  dUTerent 

ra>ce 
Of   ■ome    chaite    footing   new     Aboat     this 

groand: 
Ron  to    your  tftrtmds,  within   ttiese   brakeg 


Onr    Diunben    may    affright;     some    Tirgin 

sure 
Beni^ted  In  these  woodi!*' 

Another  of  our  Associates,  Mr.  Pat- 
ten, who,  we  think,  might  by  ttt^ 
time  have  known  bett^,  attempV 
semi-nudity — a  sans  cubttism  which 
obtained  more  favour  with  the  gods 
of  Greece  than  in  our  modern  eyes. 
'The  Yiwthlul  Apollo,*  by  Jove, 
what  a  genius  I  Look  at  him,  «nd 
love  him  if  you  can,  as  he  prepares 
to  show  his  power  *^in*a  musical 
contest  with  Paris"!  Some  pic- 
tures, nevertheless,  there  are,  which, 
instinct  with  noble  ^aprnta^iB^  merit 


respect  Thus,'  Mir.  Slmore*^  *  Ex* 
celsior'  is  altogether  a  different 
sort  of  thixtg  £rom  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  done  on 
music-covers.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
figure  which  redeems  once  more 
to  our  admiration  Unes  which  have 
been  sadly  masSHcred  and  mouthed. 
A  youth  bears, 

**  *MId  snow  sod  Ice, 

A  banner  with  the  strati^e  device. 

Excelsior  I  ** 

The  spectral  glaciers  shine,  and  dark 
the  tempest  lowers,  yet  onward,  by 
an  upward  impube  borne,  towers 
the  brave  head,  and  climbs  the  firm 
foot  to  the  mountain-heiKht  around 
which  the  eagle  floats.  Mr.  Elmore 
has  eschewed  all  grandiloquence 
of  manner,  and  by  an  miadorhed 
simpUcity  escapes  the  dangers  of 
a  subject  fatal  to  a  hand  leas  firm. 
'Contempktion,'  by  C.  W.  Cope, 
is  another  figure  which  calls  for 
commendation  -^  leS4  vigorous,  in- 
deed, than  the  brave  mountaineer 
we  have  just  left;  for  Contempla- 
tion is  of  the  valley,  serene  and 
lovely,  her  eyes  gazmg  heavenwards 
in  rapt  devotion,  her  bodily  frame 
and  the  gentleness  of  her  spirit  not 
fitted  to  wtiestle  in  the  warfare  of 
the  world.  This  is  a  head  which 
might  have  been  painted  by  Cirlo 
Dolce,  who  loved  a  liquid  eye, 
tearful,  and  yet  beaming  as  with 
pensive  starlight 

Undoubtedly  the  picture  of  the 
year  pre-eminent  for  power  and 
display  is  ^La  Gloria,  a  Spanish 
Wake,'  painted  by  J.  Phillip,  who 
seldom  indeed  has  been  seen  in 
such  force.  The  subject  is  well 
chosen,  and  the  scene  skilfully  laid. 
The  shddow  of  death  on  the  one 
hand  is  thrown  in  contrast  to  the 
sunshine  of  the  dance  on  the  other. 
Woe  has  bowed  <ft)wn  the  head  of  a 
bereaved'  mother,  couched  nigh  to 
her  little  child,  lying  ready  for  the 
burial.  But  the  eye  passes  by  this 
group  given  to  mourhing,  to  feast 
om  the  beauty  and  ddight  in  the 
joy  whicb  fiUs  to  overflowing  tiie 
remainder  of  the  canvass.  Here 
does'  the  paints  exult  in  the  re- 
velry of  the  Spanish  datice,  mad- 
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dened  by  the  stirrini^  stroke  of 
music,  and  passionate  with  lore^s 
outburst  Here  are  lavished  the  gay  - 
est  of  colours;  here  are  arrayed  the 
most  pictures(jue  of  costumes ;  here 
shine  faces  bnght  as  flowers,  spark- 
ling with  eyes  brilliant  as  gems. 
In  a  scene  such  as  this,  which  most 
travellers  witness  in  Seville  or 
Granada,  Mr.  Phillip  is  triumphant 
Mr.  Lewis  may  have  portrayed  Spain 
with  minute  detail,  but  no  one  has 
caught,  like  Mr.  Phillip,  the  very 
life  of  these  children  sporting  in 
the  passionate  south. 

The  post  of  honour  in  the  large 
room  has,  by  an  error  in  judgment, 
been  assigned  to  'The  Courtyard 
of  the  Coptic  Patriarch,  Cairo,'  by 
J.  F.  Lewis — a  canvass  which,  as  a 
mirror  shattered  in  a  thousand  frag- 
ments, shows  the  too  crowded  life 
of  Cairo  in  direst  confusion.  Mr. 
Lewis,  to  our  mind,  has  never  been 
able  to  give  to  his  oil  pictures  the 
matchless  qualities  possessed  by  his 
drawings.  Even  the  opacity  of  his 
water-colour  pigments  was  redeem- 
ed by  a  bnlliancy  which  in  oil- 
paints  is  lost  in  dead  density.  We 
incline  to  the  opinion,  indeed,  that- 
for  works  within  the  limits  of  a 
cabinet  siee,  no  medium  which  the 
world  has  yet  known  attains  ex- 
cellencies which  equal  those  now 
reached  by  the  water-colour  pro- 
ceps,  which  is,  in  fact,  tempera  paint- 
ed on  paper  in  lieu  of  the  ancient 
panel.  Therefore  in  the  inters 
of  art,  and  with  the  remembrance 
of  such  drawings  as  the  *  Encamp- 
ment on  Mount  Sinai,^  we  have  again 
to  question  the  policy  of  the  step 
taken  by  Mr.  Lewis,  when  he  trans- 
ferred his  allegiance  from  the  Old 
Water-Colour  Gallery  to  the  Acade- 
my in  Trafalgar  Square.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  very  bvst  work  which 
this  artist  has  yet  executed  in  oil, 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  present 
Exhibition,  under  the  title  *  Caged 
Doves,  Cairo ;  *  doves  of  two  species 
caged  in  a  diverse  sense — a  winged 
dove,  the  pet  of  a  houri,  who  is 
herself  caged  in  a  harem.  The  lat- 
tice-work of  the  window  floods  a 
spaikling  light,  and  casts  a  dappled 


shade  upon  the  green  and  gold  of 
the  ladv*8  robe-na  dazzling  effect, 
of  which  this  artist  has  been  long 
fond,  here  carried  to  consummate 
perfection.  Several  other  painters, 
such  as  Webb,  Herbert  junior, 
Walton,  Fisk,.  and  Goodall,  have 
either  visited  (^e  East  in  peraon,  or 
sent  as  their  delegate  a  photogra- 
phic apparatus.  With  one  excep- 
tion, we  must  pass  these  respectiye 
products  by,  and  that  exception  we 
of  course  make  in  favour  of  F. 
GoodalFs  *  Messenger  from  Sitrni 
at  the  Wells  of  Moses.*  Mr.  Good- 
all  may  be  quoted  as  the  represen- 
tative of  that  careful,  well-balanced, 
and  eclective  style,  towards  which 
our  English  school  is  now  tending; 
a  style  in  which  accurate  drawing 
gives  truth  and  attains  expression, 
in  which  close  and  detailed  study  is 
directed  to  strict  topographic  accu- 
racy, wherein  'eolour  is  forced  up 
to  a  pitch  little  short  of  decorative 
splendour;  and  lastly,  where  com- 
position becomes  an  intricate  cal- 
culation, whereby  alt  these  several 
elements  may  be  set  off  to  best  ad- 
vantage. It  is  notorious  that  In 
art  the  world  has  arrived  at  an  a^ 
in  which  everything  has  been  m 
generations  past  already  attempted 
and  done.  The  Roman  school  was 
pre-eminent  in  form,  the  Venetian 
resplendent  in  colour,  the  Bolog- 
nese  skilful  in  composition,  and 
perhaps  in  any  one  of  these  sepa- 
rate qualities  it  is  hard  for  us  now 
in  these  last  days  to  make  an  ad- 
vance on  the  attainments  of  former 
times.  Yet  a  super-excellence  which 
may  be  impossible  in  dissevered 
units  becomes  practicable  in  a 
balanced  and  collective  whole.    And 

fls  is  ji^st  that  eclecticism  to  which 
r  English  schools,  whether  of 
painting,  of  sculpture,  or  of  archi- 
tecture, are  now  tending — a  procli- 
vity, moreover,  not  limitwi  to  the  do- 
main of  the  arts,  but  extending  into 
every  realm  of  knowledge, — found 
in  science,,  through  her  accumula- 
tive stores;  in  metapbysicff,  by  the 
mass  of  chop-logic  and  seedy  chaff; 
in  political  philosophy,  by  the  heap 
of  compiled   maxims  •  and   tabulat- 
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ed  statistics;  in  prose  literatui^ 
throng  the  inyetmte  buUding-up 
of  tombs  to  tlie  prophets ;  in  poetry, 
b/.  the  reiteration  of  Approved  me- 
taphors, and  the  shooting  down^  or 
rather  the  re-serving  up,  of  whole 
cartloads  laden  with  old  materials. 

Thus,  as  we  have  said,  do  we  See 
on  all  sides,  and  in  eveiy  direction, 
boundless  stores  wherewith  to  con- 
struct an  elaborate  eclecticism. 
And  far  be  it  from  us  to  call  in 
question  ttie  originality  which  may 
remain  possible  notwithstanding, 
aad  even,  perhaps,  through  the  aid 
o^  this  systematic  copyism.  We 
believe,  for  example,  the  picture 
already  quoted,  *The  Messenger  at 
the  Wells  of  Mo9es,Vis  just  as  ori- 
ginal as  works  produced  in  any 
prior  epoch.  A  scmtiny  in.to  the 
history  and  development  of  art  dis- 
covers a  slowf'  sure,  and  accumula- 
tive |)rogression,  step  by  step.  The 
buildmg  wbicb  we  worship  as  a 
wonder  of  the.  world  was  put  to- 
gether stone  by  stone;  and  even 
the  original  conception  of  the  archi- 
tect, if  origioal  it  ,ever  were,  will 
be  found  to  be  but  a  conglomerate 
of  scattered  elementoxy  ideas,  which 
prior  men  had  conceived  and  put 
into  rudimentary  form.  We  dwell 
with  emphasis  upon  this  line  of 
tlwught,  because  it  is  this  eolecti- 
cism,  this  compUatioi),  and  the 
growth  that  comes  from  concerted 
power,  which  can  alone  enable  the 
critic  and  connoisseur  to  adjudicate 
on  the  merits,  and  to  decide  upon 
the  coming  prospects,  of  our  English 
school.  Scarcely  more  certain  are 
the  laws  which  guide  the  planets, 
th^  the  drnamics  whidi  impel,  and 
yet  control,  the  cycloid  movements 
i3i'  the  arta  How  genius  repttg| 
here^  and  yet  is  never  twice  tR 
same;  how  the  aits  retrace  thefr 
lonner  steps^  and  yet  never  tread 
predsely  along  the  same  path ;  how 
ther  gather  strength  in  their  orbit, 
and  gain  progressive  veiodty  as 
they  approach  to  central  nature, 
which  stands  as  the  sun  in  the  fir- 
mament; and  then  again,  at  sea- 
sons, how  wildly  they  wander  into 
dazkness,  only  to  return  at  tha  fit- 


ting moment  bade  to  their  former 
and  better  selves; — why,  all  these 
problems,  we  say,  find  in  the  pre- 
set aspect  of  English  and  Conti- 
nental schools  forcible  and  vivid 
illustration. 

With  the  guidance  of  some  such 
principles  as  those  just  enunciated, 
it  were  interesting  to  trac6  the  pedi- 
gree and  to  pronounce  upon  the 
antecedents  of  the  styles  of  high 
art,  of  domestic  inddent,  and  of 
landscape,  which  are  now  dominant 
in  our  Exhibitions.  It  were  in- 
structive to  show  how  the  grand 
school  of  Italy  was  carried  to  the 
shore  of  Britain,  how  it  suffored 
shipwreck,  and  then,  at  a  moment 
when  all  might  be  deemed  lost,  how 
up  it  rose  (mce  more  into  life,  though 
in  garb  bow  changed,  in  the  works 
of  Mr.  Leighton  and  Mr.  Watts.  In 
like  manner,  though  with  much 
more  detail  and  precision,  we  should 
desire  to  set  fox^  the  causes  which 
at  this  moment  conspire  towards 
the  literal  naturalism  mam&st  on 
the  walls  of  every  gallery  in  the 
country.  And  then  coming  to 
specific  departments,  it  were  a  task, 
if  )iot  tempting,  at  least  profitable, 
to  trace  the  various  stvles  of  por- 
trsut-painting  back  to  their  historic 
oridnala-rto  point  out  how  Vandyke 
and  Titian  formed  our  En^dsh 
Reynolds — ^how  their  manner,  broad 
in  handling  and  senatorial  or  ple- 
beian in  bearing  just  as  the  sii^ect 
might  suggest,  descended  upon  Wat- 
son Gordon,  Knight,  and  others  of 
the  school  —  and  then  how,  when 
people  grew- perhaps  a  little  tired  of 
being  painted  after  the  good  old  fiu^- 
ion  in  Which  their  grandfathers  and 
f^ndmothers  descended  to  poster^ 
ity,  suddenly  set  in  a  reaction ;  and 
so  Sandys,  with  the  detail  of  Van 
Eyck  and  Holman  Hunt,  in  the 
severity  of  Albert  Durer,  rise  to 
the  aenith.  The  multiplication  of 
small  cabinet'pictures  after  the 
Dutch  practice  deAumds  no  elabor- 
ate analysis.  A  school  so  simply 
naturalistic  springs  indigenous  to 
every  soil;  as  a  way-side  flower  it 
blooms  in  aU  hedgerows,  and  de- 
mands little  cultuj^  save  such  as 
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oatnre  in  shower  and  snnshine  be- 
stows OQ  ber  favoured  diildren. 
Wilkie  was,  we  all  know,  one  of  the 
first  amon^  us  who  gathered  this 
plant  growing  a  little  rudely  and 
coarsely  on  Uie  fiat  lands  of  Hol- 
land, and  gave  to  the  foundling  a 
dressing  more  decorous.  A  gUusce 
into  the  Academy,  or  indeed  at  any 
of  our  Exhibitions^  will  at  once  in- 
dicate what  industry,  and  aptitude 
C, inters,  whose  names  are  legion, 
ve  brought  to  the  formation  of 
this  Anglo^cottish  or  Dutch  school. 
Webster,  T,  Faed,  Hardy,  Smith, 
Proris,  and  Nicol,  not  to  enumerate 
others,  form  of  themselves  a  phalanx 
sufficiently  strong.  As  for  our  Eng- 
lish landscape,  the  gloiyof  our  native 
art,. its  pe^gree  is  soon  told.  Sal- 
vator  Rosa  and  Gasper  Poussin,  who 
were  still  towers  of  strength  down 
to  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  are  now  wholly  over- 
thrown in  their  ancient  dominion. 
Claude^  however,  is  not  yet  quite 
forgotten.  Ha  still  reigns  in  the 
elements  of  air  and  water ;  he  yet, 
through  the  glories  of  Turner,  who 
was  more  than  a  Claude  for  England, 
shines  in  the  sunset  sky  and  illu- 
mines the  radiant  sea ;  and  even  in 
the  present  year,  when  a  Danby  en- 
thrones the  sun  in  mid-heaven,  can 
we  not  wholly  forget  the  tribute  due 
to  placid  and  poetic  Claude,  whose 
soul  never  found  its  surfeit  in  serene 
sunsets.  Yet  in  this  our  analysis 
of  the  present  phasis  of  £ngUim*6 
landscape-art,  we  were  indeed  re- 
miss not  to  mention  the  master  to 
whom  every  one  of  our  painters  is 
alike  indebted.  If  we  cast  an  eye 
to  the  works  contributed  by  Ores- 
wick,  Leader,  the  Linnells,  Cole, 
Huluie,  Knight,  and  Brett,  we  can- 
not fail  to  see  that  these  seveivl 
artists  in  their  studies  have  thought 
little  of  Sal  vator,  Poussin,  or  Claude, 
but  in  simple  earnestness  devote 
their  be^t  days  and  years  to  nature. 
The  old  masters  have  been,  for  these 
modern  men,  dead.  No  resuscita- 
tion or  re>urrection  of  a  form  or  a  life 
which  lias  passed  away,  is  by  our 
present  school  of  landscape- painters 
desired  or  attempted.    But  one  thing 


.they  do  elirAestiy  strive  io  get 
upon  canvas  ^^  the  truth  aaad  the 
beauty  which  dwell  among  the  hSls 
and  the  woods  and  the  streams. 
This  they  seek  after,  and  not  in 
vain. 

Having  launched  into  general 
dissertation,  we  nmst  now,  in  a  few 
supplementary  notes,  concentilite 
attention  upon  some  leading- works 
which  still  remain  without  com- 
ment In  portraiture-  we  have 
distinguished  between  schools  of 
breadth  and  of  detail  The  por- 
trait by  F.  Sandys  may  be  quot- 
ed as '  a  favourable  example  of  the 
high  finish  known  to  Denner.  Two 
fiill-length  figures, ,  'Mrj  James 
Hodgson*  and  ^Mrs.  Stewart  Hode- 
son,*  by  H.  T.  Wells,  are  oomikiend- 
able  for  the  happy  combination  of 
a  detail  loved  by  Van  Eyck,  with 
a  colour  in  >rhioh  a  Titian  might 
glory.'  When-,  we  possess  native 
•  artists  capable  of  paintinff '  pictures 
such  as  these,  we  seorouy '  under- 
istaad' wherefore  Mr.  Jeasen  should 
have  been  called  upon  to  perpetrate 
two  parodies  upon  ^The  Prince  of 
Wales '  and  '  The  Princess  of  Waleai,' 
—  pictures  which,  li^y  the  prominent 
positions  which  they  usurp,  disfigure 
the  Exhibition.  By  fiu*  the  most 
felicitous  rendering  of  Royalty 
comes  from  the  easd  of  H.  Weigall. 
^Alexandra!  Princess  of  Wales,' 
painted  by  this  artist^  is  certainly 
a  work  of  much  refinement  and  deli- 
cacy. Among  the  products  whieh  in 
balanced  ecleoUcism.  happily  blend 
varied  exeellencies, .  we  must  signa- 
lise Ifr.  Beeoani*s  MMength  figure 
x>f  Lady  Mary  Fox,  which  ranks 
as  one  of  the  best  portraits  in  the 
Exhibition.  Lastly,  as  extimples  of 
Ab  broad  generalisation  which  h«3 
oesoended  in  the  English  school 
trova  the  tifne  of  Vandyke  or  of  Reoa- 
'brandtvwe  may  enumerate  the  por- 
traits of  '  General  Cabrera,'  by  J.  P. 
Knight;  'The  Earl  of  Dalbousie,'  by 
J.  Philiip;  and  'John  Gibson,*  by 
W.  Boxull.  In  the  trea,tment  of 
female  beads,  this  manner,  some- 
times stuicly,  is  mitigated  4knd  soft- 
ened, as  in  the  heads  of  the  Oountms 
of  Home,  by  G.  Richmond,  and  of 
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the  Hod.  Mrs.  J.  Maodonald,  by 
F.  Qraot  We  haVe  intentionally 
reserved  the  mention  of  Beveral 
portraitflL  the  cldsing  works  of  Sir 
John  Watson  Gordon,  in  order  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  and  honoured  painter.  Id 
style  Chis  artist  possessed  the  charm 
of  simplicity  and  the  yigour  of 
truth;  &w  painters  the  world  has 
known  oould  model  a  head  with  a 
firmer  or  bolder  pendL  His  name 
will  henceforth  go. down  to  posterity 
not  only  as  President  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Scotland,  not  only 
through  the  grateful  remembrance  of^ 
tbe  many  services  he  conferred  on 
art  in  the  dty  of  his  burth,  but  like- 
wiscii  as  was  the  lot  of  Rrjmolds, 
through  the  illustrious  men  whose 
portraits  will  to  faturo  generations 
testify  to  the  rare  pictorial  powers 
of  this  master-hand  The  annals  of 
Scotland  owe  to  John  Watson  Gor- 
don* the  noble  portraits  of  Wilson, 
De  Quincey,  Oodcburp,  Chalmers, 
and  Scott  —  pictures  which  now 
mor^  than  ever  will  be  prized  for 
two-fold  reasons  and  accumulative 
association&  John  Watson  Gordon 
was,  even  to  the  last  days  of  his 
long  and  active  life,  in  the  full  pos^ 
session  of  that  vigiiiir  of  hand  and 
of  intellect  which  have  ever  giren 
to  his  works  universal  power  and 
worth.  Within  a  comparatively 
few  hours  of  his  death  he  was  able 
to  devote  to  his  profession  his 
wonted  zeaL  Thb  Academies  of 
Scotland  and  of  England,  w)iich  his 
portraits  have  for  many  years  adom» 
ed,  will  now  mourn  his  loss  —  a 
loss  which  not  only  ^Is  on  the 
public  at  large,  but  a  bereavekneiit 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  most 
acutely  among  private'  fiiends,  to 
whoin  his  simple  straightCbrward 
chnractcr  made  him  very  dear. 

This  Feems  a  fitting  place*  to 
record  another  loss  which  the  Aca> 
demy  has  sustained.  William  Mul- 
rea^iy  died  in  July  last,  full  of 
years  and  crowned  with  honours. 
The  present  Extiibition  is  bereaved 
of  tho&^  ^orkfi  which  for  half  a 
oentrjry  have  h^en  endeared  to  the 
public  eya    To  judge  of.  the   dill- 


^nce  and  the  rare  merit  of  this 
simple  and  truth-seeking  artisti 
every  student  and  lover  of  art 
should  go  to  South  Kensington, 
where  the  pictures,  drawings,  and 
sketches  of  William  Mulready  have 
been  collected.  The  whole  course 
of  a  long  and  laborious  life  is  here 
illustrated,  "Irom  the  first  boyish 
ikncy  to  the  picture  that  stood  un- 
finisned  on  the  easer*  when  the 
artist  died,  —  a  collection  which 
forms  '^  a  worthy  memorial  of  the 
great  painter,  who  from  his  youth 
to  title  evening;  before  his  death  was 
a  workman  in  the  service  of  art" 
"I  have,**  said  Mulready,  in  tiie 
evidence  given  before  the  Royal 
Academy  Commission,  ''from  the 
first  moment  I  became  a  visitor  in 
the  Life  School,  drawn  there  as  if 
I  wei:e  drawing  for  a  prise.**  The 
evidence  of  tms  untiring  devotion 
lies  before  us  in  the  instructive  series 
of  paintings  and  studies  wherein  one 
of  the  greatest  among  our  British 
artists  has  transcribed,  as  it  were,  a 
detailed  autobiography.  It  is  inr 
deed  most  interesting  to  mark  how 
the  nascent  thought,  as  it  first 
dawned,  was  lotted  down  in  the 
short-hand  of  the  painter's  art;  how, 
at  a  subsequent  stage  of  develop- 
ment, the  embryo  idea  grew  into  a 
draughtnian*8  study  or  cartoon,  till 
at  length  colour--«nd  a  colour  bow 
subtle  and  exquisite  those  who 
know  these  works  most  intimatelv 
will  best  appreciate  —  being  added, 
the  picture,  thoroughly  mature,  be- 
Kiame,  after  its  kin^  little  short  of 
pesfect..  Mulready  assuredly,  in  ail 
the  technical  'qualities  of  his  art, 
was  not  surpassed  by  the  most 
dexterous  qf  the  Dutch  masters. 
And  then,  in  forming  a  just  esti- 
mate of  his  concerted  powers,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  to  the  skill 
of  his  brush  and  the  nch  harmon- 
ies of  his  palette  were  superadded 
traits  of  sagacious  wisdom,  of  thought 
serious  and  profound,  an^l  yet  wont 
to  sparkle  in  sportiye  wit  and  play- 
ful satire  upon  the  surface  He  id 
gone,  this  master  who  touched  each 
note  upon  the  gamut  with  a  light 
yet  pensive  hand,  who  passed  from 
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gfavd  to  gay,  chiiming  n  tear  ftx  will  at  once  indicate.  There  are,  in 
pitj,  and  winning  a  smile  from  the  fact,  pictures  placed  in  posiUons  of 
&ce  of  joy.  command,  which,  wholly  beneath 
Two  Academicians  we  mourn  oyer  criticism,  call  aloiid  for  the  reform 
as  dead :  other  Academicians,  who  of  an  Academy  which,  strtinge  to 
shall  be  nameless,  we  lament  oyer  say,  is  not  amamed  thus  to  pro- 
as living.  ^Celancholy  is  it  that  claim  its  Incapaeitj  and  corruption, 
men  whose  brains  are  out,  should  go  We  must  now,  in  rapid  suryey, 
on,  year  aiter  year,  painting  pictures  again  turn  to  indiyidual  works 
which  proclaim  little  else  than  an  ^ich  ought  not  to  escape  commen- 
enfeebled  and  incoherent  intellect  dation.  The  public  has  usually  to 
Professions  there  are  of  mere  me-  thank  Mr.  XHllais  fbr  some  startling 
chanical  routine,  which,  so  long  as  pictorial  prodigy.  This  ycu*i  how- 
the  wheels  of  life  manage  to  rotate,  eyei^,  he  relies  for  his  effects  upon 
boweyer  sloWly,  can  be  carried  on  the  force  of  literal  facts,  and,  like 
oyen  to  the  yery  last  without  acri-^some  of  the  greatest  painters,  his 
otffi  detriment  to  the  public  weal  predecessors  of  old,  finds  the  means 
But  the  practice  of  the  artist's  call-  of  making  a  simple  portrait  a  zon- 
ing is  not  of  this  lower  natinre.  A  summate  piece  of  art  Leayingaeye* 
pictui^  is  the  very  life-blood  of  ral  such  works,  we  at  once  go  to  the 
genius ;  and  when  the  flood  of  charming  little  picture,  in  praise  of 
manhood's  prime  stagnates,  the  which  eiyery  tongue  is  loud.  *  My 
image  cast  u]pon  the  canvass  shows  Second  Sermon '  had  been  a  homily, 
itself  decrepid.  We  shall  not,  for  were  it  not  a  satire.  A  little  m, 
reasons  which  good  taste  dictatea,  who  last  year  listened,  all  attention, 
direct  individual  attention  to  works  in  this  same  place,  to  her  *' first  ser- 
which  it  is  mercy  to  pass  tm-  mon,"  has  now  under  the  infliction 
noticed:  but  in  general  terms  we  of  a  ^^ second,"  gone  fast  asleep; 
may  denounce  one  of  the  worst  and  never  was  slumber  more  pro- 
abases  known  to  creep  into  institn-  found  in  its  depths,  or  more  peace- 
tions  that  after  a  time,  it  may  be  ful  on  its  placid  surfiice,  unruffled  by 
ieared,  are  sustained,  not  so  much  breath  of  consdous  thought  or  care, 
to  promote  the  best  intevests  of  art  For-  technical  qualities  of  colour  and 
as  for  the  protection  of  indiyidual  handling  the  picture  can  scarcely 
members  unable  to  stand  without  be  surpassed.  The  works  contriloK 
adventitious  support  The  outcry  uted  by  Mr.  Millais  may  be  taken  in 
ndsed  against  the  Academy  for  its  illustration  and  in  extension  of  the 
persistent  maintenance  of  vested  foregoing  remarks  upon  schools  of 
private  rights,  whatever  public  portraiture.  Other  and  widely  dif- 
wrongs  be  thereby  inflicted,  grows  ferent  productions,  which  we  now 
every  year  louder  as  each  succeed-  proceed  to  mention,  exemplify  the 
ing  Exhibition  comes  round.  It  is  various  phases  of  that  school  which 
oertainly  a  grievance  past  tolera-  we  have  ventured  to  designate  the 
tion,  that  hundreds  and  tens  of  Angjo  or  Scottish  Dutch.  One  of 
huxuireds  of  lectures  should  be  re-  the  very  choicest  examples  of  this 
jected  altogether  for  want  of  space,  popular  style  is  T.  Webster's  serio- 
and  that  other  paintings  of  first-rate  comic  little  picture,  'A  Penny  Peep* 
merit,  even  when  admitted,  should  show  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.' 
be  t^ust  out  of  sight,  simply  be-  Other  works  of  a  like  dass  demand 
cause  AcademidaDS  and  Associates  no  stinted  praise,  such  as  *  Evening,' 
have  the  privilege  of  inundating  by  G.  Hardy ;  •  Try  dese  Pair,'  by 
the  rooms  with  works  of  boundless  F.  D.  Hardy ;  '  The  Banquet  Scenei, 
mediocrity.  How  greatly  the  quali-  Macbeth,'  by  0.  Hunt ;  '  Interior 
tv  of  the  present  Exhibition  is  dete-  near  Penmachno,'  by  A.  Provis ; 
norated  by  this  flagrant  injustice,  and  *  Amone  the  Old  Masters,'  by 
ii^icted  upon  the  outsiders  in  the  £.  Nicol.  The  two  brothers,  Mr. 
profbsbion,  a  glance  round  the  walls  Thomas  Faed  and  Mr.  John  Faod, 
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in  maTiner  dtfTerent  the  one  from 
the  other,  call  for  more  express 
notice.  The  authors  which  these 
artists,  in  the  present  Academy, 
illustrate  —  Thomas  quoting  lines 
from  Ballantine,  a  poet  after  the 
Bums  type,  and  John  choosing  a 
pas.«age  from  Scott's  *Abhot' — will 
indicate  the  diyerse  paths  in  which 
the  two  brothers  severally  walk. 
Mr.  Thomas  Faed's  picture,  indicat- 
ed by  the  homely  quotation,  "He 
was  &ither  and  mither  and  a'  things 
tae  me,'*  is  humble  in  scene.  The 
tenants  or  visitors  in  this  honest 
shoemaker's  shop  are  children  of 
the  poor  rustics  of  a  village,  and 
all  the  accessories  such  as  Wilkie 
might  hfye  hit  upon  in  his  happiest 
moments,  or  Teniers  and  Ostade 
painted  when  in  their  best  manner. 
The  brother,  Mr.  John  Faed,  we 
have  said,  as  a  contrast  somewhat, 
in  his  pleasing  and  polished  picture, 
'  Catherine  SeytoD,'  aims  at  a  more 
lofty  mark.  We  surely  have  never 
seen  this  artist  to  better  advantage 
than  in  *  Catherine'  in  the  act  of 
^*  glancing  her  deep-blue  eyes  a  little 
towai*ds  Roland  Grasme."  The  pic- 
tures of  Mr.  Horsley,  especially 
'The  Bashful  Swain,'  are  agreeable 
through  a  like  polish  of  exterior, 
which  is  indeed  more  than  external, 
reaching  beneath  the  surface  down 
to  the  underlying  sentiment — ^a  sen- 
timent not  only  refined  and  smooth, 
but  bright  with  laughter  and  spark- 
ling in  wit 

Landseer,  whose  lions  for  Trafal- 
gar Square  have  been  so  long  looked 
for,  presents  to  the  Academy  polar 
bears   and  squirrels.     It  is  not  for 
some  years   that   this  consummate 
painter  of  animal  life  has  been  so 
much   himself    As  of  old,  he  here 
n^  only  gives  smoothness  of  coat 
and  texture  of  hair;  but  seems  at 
the  same  time,  by  an  art  too  subtle* 
for  analysis,  to   portray   the  inner 
nature  and   mfite  consciousness  of 
the  brute  creation,  making  the  si- 
lent actors  in  the  scenes  he  deline- 
ates move  the  spectator  to  terror; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  beauty 
and    pathos    awaken  to  sympathy. 
Mr.  Cooper,  also,  we  may  congratu- 


late as  having  reverted  to  his  hap* 
piest  manner.  These  two  leading 
masters  of  animal  painting  are,  how- 
ever, as  unlike  the  one  to  the  other 
as  if  their  studios  and  easels  were 
planted  in  opposite  hemispheres. 
Landseer  romances  with  his  sub- 
ject ;  Cooper  is  as  literal,  though  not 
so  hard,  as  Paul  Potter.  Yet  Cooper, 
too,  has  his  moods  of  poetry,  as 
when  he  makes  his  herds  repose  in 
peaceful  meadows,  lying  beside  still 
waters  —  a  landscape  which,  for 
flooding  daylight,  Cuyp  would  have 
loved  to  look  on. 

*  Furthermore^  the  •  present  Aca« 
demy  is  fortunate  in  the  possession 
of  masterpieces  by  four  of  its  fore- 
most members,  Stanfield,  Roberts, 
Creswick,  and  Cooke.  Stanfield'a 
two  contrasted  yet  companion  pic- 
tures, *  Peace '  and  *"War,'  shew  the 
genius  of  this  honoured  and  veteran 
artist  great  and  grand  as  ever  in 
intent;  only  the  hand  which  once 
dat^hed  so  boldly  among  the  stormy 
elements,  shows  now  more  timor- 
ous solicitude.  David  Roberts  has 
seldom  concentrated  so  much  ma- 
terial, or  in  one  picture  so  fully 
deployed  his  various  powers  and  re- 
sources, as  in  'The  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus,'  which  is  indeed  little 
short  of  an  epitome  of  the  entire 
city  of  Rome.  This  picture  dis- 
plays the  artist's  habitual  largeness 
of  manner ;  it  triumphs  in  a  certain 
broad  histrionic  treatment,  the  re- 
verse of  that  penny-a-lining  which 
some  painters,  having  in  their  eye  no 
fine  it^nzj^  believe  to  be  the  sign- 
manual  of  genius.  T.  Creswick's 
*Beck  in  the  North  Country'  is  a 
giant  among  landscapes,  yet  quiet  in 
mapner  and  unobtrusive  as  English 
pastorals  are  wont  to  be,  especially 
when  this  Wordsworth  of  painters, 
with  truth-loving  pencil,  follows 
after  nature  in  beauty  unadorned 
Lastly,  among  the  few  memorable 
pictures  of  the  year  which  lapse  of 
time  from  the  mind  will  not  efface, 
roust  rank  pre-eminent  *The  Ruins 
of  a  Roman  Bridge,  Tangier,'  by 
B.  W.  Cooke.  This  artist  seems  in 
no  ordinary  degree  to  unite  an  im- 
agination of  fine   intuition  with  a 
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nrind  made  accurate  by  seience.  His 
pictures  are  painted  with  an  intel* 
lectual  pur(>08e — they  contain  even 
didactic  truth ;  and  thus,  while  they 
delight  the  fkncy,  they  add  to  the 
stores  of  the  intellect 

A  word  may  be  devoted  to  three 
festive  compositions,  products  of 
the  Royal  Marriage—works  which, 
like  laureate  ode^,  have  to  contend 
with  materials  untractable  in  the 
hands  of  either  painter  or  poet  Pic* 
tures  of  state-ceremonials  serve  up, 
of  necessity,  the  fashions  and  the 
forms  found  in  milliners*  show- 
rooms, in  barbers'  shop-windows, 
or  on  the  lay  figures  of  a  tailor's 
fitting  -  establishment  It  is  fair, 
however,  to  admit,  that  the  artists 
engaged  on  the  recent  auspicious 
occasion  have  acquitted  themselves 
with  more  than  usual  credit  In 
order  of  time,  the  first  scene  is 
'The  landing  of  the  Princess  Alex- 
andra at  Gravesend,'  by  H.  O'Neil, 
exhibited  in  the  Academy — a  cheer- 
ftil,  pleasing  picture  to  be  com- 
mended especially  for  the  full- 
length  figure  of  the  Prince,  su- 
premely gentlemanly  in  beaVing, 
which,  considering  the  pictorial 
parodies  to  which  Royalty  has  to 
submit,  is  saying  a  great  deal.  The 
next  event  commemorated  is  'The 
Sea -King's  peaceful  Triumph  on 
London  Bridge,' — a  picture  which, 
notwithstanding  the  sentimentality 
of  its  title,  must  be  accepted  less  as 
a  loving  chronicle  than  as  a  laugh- 
ing comedy.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has, 
in  the  choice  of  a  Hogarth-subject, 
mistaken  his  vocation.  The  inci- 
dents are  scattered  and  confused; 
the  execution  wants  dexterity  and 
facile  play  ;  and  the  colour  is  black, 
opaque,  and  crude.  The  artist 
should  gp^uate  in  the  Frith  school 
ere  he  ventures  to  repeat  a  like 
attempt  'The  After -Qlow  in 
Egypt,'  however,  exhibited  by  the 
same  artist  in  the  same  gallery, 
may  be  received  as  some  8etK>ff  to 
the  affair  on  London  Bridge.  Here 
is  a  single  life-size  figure  of  a  Coptic 
girl  bearing  a  sheili'  of  com  upon 
her  head  through  the  rich  harvest- 
vmlley  of  the  Nile.    Her  eyes  are  of 


jet^  her  lips  of  ooral^  and  her  akia 
of  copper.  Pigeons  of  spangled 
plumage,  irridesoent  in  purple,  eme- 
rald, and  gold,  flock  into  the  fore- 
ground. The  sun  has  set,  and  now 
kindles  "  the  after-glow,"  burning  as 
a  fire  on  the  dusky  brow  of  twi* 
Kght  It  may  be  objected  that  thia 
picture,  even  like  the  'Christ  in 
the  Temple,'  is  realistic,  and  no- 
thing more.  Tet  by  its  marvellooi 
brilliancy,  by  its  superb  colour,  and 
even  by  its  detail,  true  to  deceptive 
illusion,  does  the  work  acquire 
power,  and  even  attain  to  poetry. 
We  have  spok«n  of  'The  Landing 
at  Gravesend,'  of  '  The  Triumph  on 
London  Bridge,'  and  now  we  come 
to  a  third  scene,  'The  Rojal  Mar- 
nuge,'  painted  by  G.  H.  Thomas. 
This  certainly  is.a  masterly  perform- 
ance; accurate  in  its  drawing,  firm 
in  outline,  brilliant  in  light  and 
colour,  yet  quiet  in  well-tempered 
general  effect  The  style  is  not  un- 
like that  of  Frith,  only  less  elabo- 
rate in  finish.  The  picture  has  pro- 
bably been  painted  so  as  to  present 
as  few  difilculties  as  possible  to  its 
"  fac-simile  reproduction  'in  full  col- 
ours;" therefore  the  outlines,  as 
we  have  stated,  are  preserved  in  un- 
broken continuity,  and  the  finish  is 
kept  within  the  limits  of  the  chromo- 
lithographic  process. 

The  two  Water-Colour  Exhibi- 
tions  we  have  declared  to  be  above 
usual  average.  In  '*  the  Institute," 
the  most  ambitious  drawing  is  Mr. 
Tidey's  'Night  of  the  Betrayal,' 
composed  as  a  triplych  in  three 
parts,  a  centre  and  two  wings,  after 
the  manner  which  obtained  in  the 
altar-pieces  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
the  first  of  the  series,  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane,  Jesus,  a  noble 
figure  gently  bowed  in  soitow, 
comes  and  finds  the  disciples  sleep- 
ing. This  serves  as  a  prelude  to 
the  central  composition,  'Christ 
brought  before  Caiaphas,'  which  in 
treatment  fails  as  somewhat  melo- 
dramatic. The  third  and  closing 
act  in  the  trilogy  discloses  Peter, 
after  his  denial,  wandering  forth,  in 
the  bitterness  of  hU  sou^  to  weep 
over  his  apostasy.    This  oonoeption 
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of  the  impetuous  aposUa  is  the 
boldest  and  most  origioal  we  hare 
met  with  in  the  roll  of  modem  art 
Mr.  Tidej,  however,  were  wise  to 
forsake  the  vaporous  light  and 
shade  to  which  he  iS  addicted,  and 
to  brave  in  their  stead  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  style  more  severe  in  its  out* 
lines  and  forms.  His  drawing  must 
become  more  certain  and  precise; 
and  he  should  submit  to  the  labour 
of  making  elaborated  studies,  such 
as  Perugino,  Raphael,  and  Leo- 
nardo are  known  to  have  executed, 
as  needful  preliminaries  to  iho- 
roughly  mature  works.  Mr.  Cor* 
bould's  'Morte  d' Arthur'  is  an< 
other  ambitious  flight  into  the 
upper  regions  of  the  painter's  and 
the  poet's  art  The  forms  are 
lordy,  and  the  finish,  minutely 
detailed,  bespeaks  infinite  labour. 
We  could  have  wished,  however, 
that  the  shadows  had  not  been 
forced  up  to  the  last  pitch  of  opaque 
blackness.  But  the  drawing  wluch 
in  this  gallery,  if  not  indeed  in  the 
wide  metropdis,  stands  supreme 
for  rare  artistic  qualities,  is  Mr. 
Jopling's  'Fluffy.'  This  fancy  title 
is  takcm  firom  a  little  doll  of  a  dog 
which  a  lady  is  in  the  act  of  holding 
up  to  the  gaxe  of  doating  affec- 
tion. The  head  of  the  sweet  and 
83rmpathetic  girl,  dowered  with  a 
crown  of  golden  haur^  is  painted 
exquisitely.  The  colour  cannot  be 
surpassed  for  dalidous  harmony, 
and  the  Execution  is  both  facile 
and  firm. 

Entering  the  gallery  of  the  Old 
Water-Colour  Society,  many  are 
the  subjects  which  would  tempt  to 
long  tarriance,  did  time  permit  Mr. 
Burton's  *  Meeting  on  the  Turret 
Stairs'  is  a  work  which,  by  its 
precision  of  drawing,  and  by  the 
mental  expression  which  intelligent 
form  can  alone  impart,  will  serve  to 
enhance  the  reputation  wbidi  this 
artist,  through  like  high  qualities, 
has  already  acquired.  The  tasteful 
compositions  of  Mr.  Alfi^d  Fripp 
are  delicious  in  delicate  harmony  of 
colour ;  the  peasants  of  Mr.  Topham 
are  hearty  and  healthful ;  the  hunt- 
ing and  sporting  scenes  of  Mr.  Fre- 


derick Taylor  gave  strength  to  the 
body  and  chivalry  to  the  mind; 
♦The  Brittany  Interior,'  by  Mr. 
Walter  Goodall,  is  homely,  simple, 
and  happy ;  the  camels  of  Mr.  Carl 
Hai^  might  satisfy  the  critical 
eye  of  a  pilgrim  to  Mecca ;  and  the 
Falstaff  of  Mr.  Gilbert  was  not  sur- 
patised  by  Mr.  Phelps  in  the  revival 
of  'Henry  IV.'  at  Drury  Lana 
Landscape  art,  in  its  changing 
moods  or  gay  and  grave,  florid  and 
sober — narrow  as  a  homestead,  or 
wide-stretching  and  sky-soaring  as 
mountain,  lake,  or  campagna  —  is 
MthfuUy  and  nobly  represented  by 
George  Fripp,  Whittaker,  Birket 
Foster,  Naftel,  Palmer,  Richardson, 
Branwhite  and  Newton.  The  last 
of  these  painters  this  year  shows 
himself  a  little  unequal ;  his  '  Loch 
Leven,'  however,  is  up  to  his  accus- 
tomed pitch  of  solemn  power.  Mr. 
Richardson  and  Mr.  Palmer  each 
glory  in  the  shower  of  purple  and 
gold  which  they  shed  over  the  face 
of  a  glorified  nature.  Mr.  George 
Fripp  still  stands  alone  for  the 
purity  of  tone  which  he  preserves 
through  fidelity  to  the  old  and  now 
almost  obsolete  use  of  transparent 
colour.  The  careful  drawii^  of 
Mr.  Whittaker  belong  to  the  same 
abstemious  school.  As  a  contrast, 
Mr.  Branwhite  gains  in  power  more 
than  he  loses  in  tone  or  unity,  by 
the  bold  use  of  pigments  laid  oa 
with  the  free  admixture  of  body- 
white.  *A  Gleam  of  Winter  Sun- 
light '  is,  for  colour  and  vigour,  one 
of  the  grandest  works  this  artist  has 
yet  executed.  Mr.  Birket  Foster's 
*  Kite-Flying '  must  rank  among 
this  artist's  most  charming  efforts, 
whether  we  delight  in  the  exquisite 
detail  of  the  landscape,  or  in  the 
drawing  of  the  graceful  and  well- 
placed  figures.  Other  of  his  com- 
positions attain  what  some  critics 
have  called  breadth.  To  our  eye, 
however,  they  show  but  signs  of 
increasing  haste  —  an  attempt  to 
reach  desired  ends  more  rapidly  — 
a  courting  of  those  ready  means 
which  most  men  are  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  at  that  period 
when  overwhelming  success  brings 
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ce\rard,  and  with  reward  snares  and  like  are  the  gaapments,  mod  bo  inno- 

penalties.  oentof  aotion  is  eirery  lirobi      We 

This  Society,  which  was  neyer  in  helieTe  that  Mr.  Jones  has  been 
so  strong  a  position  as  at  the  present  worshipped  by  a  select  brotlierhood 
moment»  has  admitted  within  the  as  a  designer  ibc  painted  glass; 
Iftst  year  seyeral  new  Associates^  and  a  certain'  bhirred  quality  of 
some  of  whom  will  render  the  execution  would  seem  to  suggest 
gallery  more  attractive  through  close  connection  with  worsted-work 
merit,  others  more  notorious  by  also.  A  range  of  willow-pattern 
eccentricity.  Of  the  former  class  plates,  again,  as  a  backgronnd  to 
we  roust  rank  as  pre-eminent  F.  poor  '  Cinderella,'  might  indicate  an 
Walker,  whose  two  drawings,*  Spring*  alliance  with  the  ceramic  artR,  and 
and  '  The  Church-Pew,'  have  become  point  to  a  long  pedigree  stretching; 
prime  favourites  with  all  visitors.  &r  away  towards  the  Great  Wall  of 
The  first  of  Ihese  subjects  ct^nsists  China.  Certain  it  is  that  we  shall 
of  a  little  girl,  who,  gathering  have  to  go  .far  enough  off  before 
primroses  on  the  confines  of  a  wood,  we  can  meet  with  the  prototypes 
has  become  entangled  in  a  bush,  of  these  singular  works.  It  is,  bow- 
the  interlacing  branches  of  which  ever,  just  possible  that  in  the  remote 
cover  the  figure  as  by  a  network,  depths  of  the  darkest  of  medieval 
The  first  effect  produced  on  the  centurieSi  innocent  of  anatomy, 
spectator  is  that  of  surprise,  and  perspective,  and  other  carnal  know- 
then —  as  in  certain  works  of  sculp-  ledge,  something  like  these  non- 
ture,  wherein,  for  example,  a  man  natural  figures  might  be  found, 
struggles  to  extricate  himself  from-  And  so,  atter  all,  Mr.  Jones  may 
the  meshes  in  which  he  is  entrapped  turn  out  not  quite  as  original  as 
— it  is  discovered  that  the  artistic  he  would  at  first  sight  seem,  by 
difficulty  overcome  is  of  easy  mas-  these  forms  so  studiously  grotesque, 
tery.  In  the  present  instance  the  by  his  contempt  for  beauty,  and 
figure,  of  course,  is  drawn  first,  his  persistent  pursuit  of  unmitigated 
and  then,  when  finished,  the  inter-  ugliness.  Yet  on  the  whole,  as 
vening  branches  are  pencilled  in  witness  the  *  Knight,'  and  ^The 
front  The  other  topic  treated  by  Kissing  Crucifix,'  also  *  The  Annun- 
Mr.  Walker — a  family  seated  in  a  elation,'  we  incline  to  the  judgment 
church-pew — is  praiseworthy  for  that  Mr.  Jones  has  surpassed  all 
quiet,  unostentatious  qualities,  rely-  that  ever  went  before  him.  We 
ing  on  accuracy  of  drawing  and  are  told  that  these  compositions 
a  treatment  which,  to  its  mmutest  should  be  approached  with  reverence, 
detail,  is  governed  by  intention.  and    we   think    so ;    especially    the 

We  have  reserved  tlie  extraordi-  angel  Gabriel,  who  seems  as  simple 

nary  productions  of    a  new  Asso-  and  unadorned  as  any  maid-of-all- 

ciate,  £.  B.  Jones,  for  strong  protest  work.      This    servant,    up    in    the 

In  the  name    of    nightmare,    con-  morning     betimes,    was    sweeping 

vulsions,    delirium,    and    apoplexy,  one  of  the  outer  courts  of   heaven 

we  would  demand  to  what  order  of  when  requested  to  hook  on  a  pair 

created  beings  do  these  monstrosities  of  wings  and  desoend  to  earth  with 

belong?      Ought    these   figures    to  an  errand.     We  beg  to  observe  that 

be  allowed    to    walk  the  earth,  or  if  holy  things  are  here  brought  to 

shall  they,   as    lunatics,  be  put  in  ridicule,  the  fnult  is  with  the  painter, 

strait-waistcoats  and  thrust  into  an  notinu& 

asylum?  We  are  not  quite  sure,  With  this  egregious  exception, 
however,  whether  the  considerate  and  with  the  addition  of  a  few  soli- 
artist  has  not  already  provided  tary  examples  scattered  through 
i^nst  the  possibility  of  harm  to  othejr  galleries,  the  much-vaunted 
quiet  neighbour^  by  binding  his  Preraphaelite  school  of  figure  and 
indpient  maniacs  hand  and  foot,  landscape  painting  may  bo  said  to 
80  mighty  stiff  are  they,  so  shroud-  be  extinct    The  pictures  and  draw- 
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ings  of  Kr.  Hamerton  certainlj,  in- 
deed, show  —  as  did  a  book,  *The 
Painter's  Camp  in  the  Highlands,' 
of  which  Mr.  Hnmerton  was  the 
anther  —  decided  Preraphaelite  and 
Rnskinite  procKvities.  These  pie* 
torial  efforts,  kindly  submitted  to 
public  Tiew  nnder  the  care  of  the 
man  "Thursday,"  must  be  admitted 
as  erery  way  creditable  to  an  amateur.' 
They,  however,  by  no  means  induce 
us  to  alter  the  opinion  we  hare 
long  entertained  of  the  impractica- 
bilities of  this  thankless  school  —  a 
school  which  makes  of  its  disciples 
8lare9,  and  reduces  art  to  drudgery. 
These  penalties,  attaching  to  the 
carrying  out  of  certain  plausible 
bat  essentially  false  principles,  seem 
to  have  disgusted  tiie  leaders  of  a 
schism  which  at  one  time  threatened 
in  its  consequences  to  grow  serious, 
if  not  fatal  Howerer,  as  we  have 
said,  this  eccentric  school  is  now 
all  but  extinct.  The  pictures  of 
Mr.  MiUais,  and  even  of  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt,  are  naturalistic,  and  nothing 
more.  The  landscape  this  year 
exhibited  in  the  Academy  by  Mr. 
Brett,  an  artist  hitherto  identified 
with  the  most  ultra  of  dogmas,  is 
wholly  free  from  extravagance,  and 
may  be  commended  for  a  beauty 
which,  in  the  'Bay  of  Naples,' 
no  Preraphaelite  spectacles  were 
needed  to  discover.  These  and 
other  vigorous  men,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  have  at  length  thrown  oif  a 
bondage  which  became  intolerable 
to  bear.  Sfcill  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  others  of  the  weaker  sort  have 
fimndered  in  deep  and  troublous 
waters,  and  will  remain  tor  ever 
lost  Thus  —  less  fatally,  on  the 
whole,  than  might  at  one  lime  have 
been  expected — ends  a  drama  which 
was  pat  upon  the  stage  with  more 
than  ordinary  pomp  and  flourish  of 
advertisement 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with 
a  brilliant  series  of  drawings  exe* 
en  ted  by  Mr.  William  Simpson  dur- 
ing a  tour  of  three  years  through 
the  most  renowned  portions  of  our 
Indian  empire.  They  are  remark- 
able alike  for  their  uiistic  beauty, 
their  historic  truth,  and  their  topo- 


graphic fidelity.  We  regret  that 
space  does  not  enable  us  to  survey 
in  detail  two  other  Exhibitions,  to 
which,  since  the  close  of  the  Inter- 
national Galleries  at  Kensington, 
the  English  public  have  been  in* 
debted  for  the  knowledge  of  recent 
productions  of  Continental  schools. 
The ,  French  and  Flemish  Exhibi* 
tion  of  the  present  year  is  chiefly  to 
be  remembered  by  two  noble  works 
of  the  Belgian  Gallait;  a  cabinet 
picture,  great,  nevertheless,  in  gen« 
ius,  by  (Jerome,  the  painter  of 
•The  Duel,'  •The  Gladiators,'  and 
.•Phryne;'  and  a  masterpiece  by 
Edouard  Frere  —  small,  of  course, 
but  choice.  To  the  Scandinavian 
Gallery,  at  a  moment  when  the 
sympathies  of  our  countrymen  are 
directed  towards  the  sufferings  and 
heroism  of  a  brave  nation,  peculiar 
interest  attaches.  Denmark,  in 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts, 
can  boast  of  illustnous  antecedents. 
Thorwaldsen  the  sculptor.  Oersted 
the  man  of  science,  Worsaae  the 
antiquary,  and  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  the  writer  of  romance, 
have  given  to  this  comparatively 
small  kingdom  no  inconsiderable 
renown  in  the  realms  of  intellect 
And  walking  into  this  Scandinavian 
Gallery,  it  is  satisfactory  to  obtain 
ocular  proof  that  genius  has  not 
abandoned  her  fiirvourite  shores, 
washed  by  the  storm-lashed^wave. 

A  review  of  the  London  Art-Sea- 
son were  incomplete  did  it  not  con- 
tain some  notice  of  the  great  mural 
paintings  executed  in  the  Palace  of 
Westminster.  Two  years  since  we 
spoke  in  terms  of  more  than  com- 
mon admiration  of  the  power  and 
mastery  displayed  in  a  vast  water- 
glass  painting,  twelve  feet  high  by 
forty-five  feet  wide,  •The  Meeting 
of  Wellington  and  Blucher  after  the 
Battle  of  Waterioo,'  then  recently 
completed  in  the  Royal  Gallery  by 
Mr.  Maclisa  The  companion  pic- 
ture, 'Trafalgar  — the  Death  otf' Nel- 
son,* has  engaged  the  untiring  la- 
bour of  the  same  artist  during  the 
piist  year,  and  is  now  in  a  forward 
state.  Within  the  lost  few  montba 
have  been  put  up,  in  the  Peers'  and 
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Commons*  corridors,  the  sfobs  which 
received  on  their  planter  surface 
*The  Expulsion  of  the  Fellows  of 
a  College  at  Oxford  for  refusing  to 
sign  the  Covenant/  painted  br  Mr. 
Cope,  and  *  The  Landing  of  Charles 
11./  executed  by  Mr.  Ward.  We 
have  limited  ourselves  to  the  bare 
enumeration  of  these  works,  each 
admirable  after  its  kind,  in  order 
to  leave  greater  space  for  the  fres* 
coes  by  Mr.  Dyce,  and  the  water> 
glass  picture  by  Mr.  Herbert — works 
which,  long  talked  of,  now  on  their 
completion  elicit,  as  they  deserve,  the 
warm  encomium  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Dyce  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his 
labours,  and  thus  has  never  been 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  honour  which 
years  of  earnest  devotion  would 
have  amply  wan.  Those  who  now 
enter,  perchance  for  the  first  time, 
the  Queen's  Rubing-Room,  in  which 
this  artist  was  immured  so  long, 
will  stand  in  admiration,  not  un- 
mingled  with  sadness,  in  the  midst 
of  works  which  serve  as  monu* 
mcnts  to  the  genius  and  the  per. 
sistent  industry  of  the  great  painter 
whose  untimely  loss  we  have  to 
deplore.  It  is  a  melancholy  Act 
that  the  last  days  of  Mr.  Dyce  were 
embittered  by  hostile  discussions, 
which  arose  from  the  prolonged 
elay  in  the  execution  of  these  ar* 
duous  compositions.  During  the 
last  days'  of  Mr.  Dyce's  life,  it  was 
our  privilege  to  see  him  here  in  the 
midst  of  his  nictures,  prletiein  hand. 
His  health  evidently  had  been 
broken,  and  the  feeling  which  arose 
dominant  in  our  mind  was,  not  that 
the  painter  had  done  so  little,  but 
rather  with  thankfulness  we  re- 
joiced he  had  been  enabled,  encom- 
passed by  difficulties,  to  accomplish 
so  much,  and  that  so  well.  We  re- 
visited this  chamber  a  few  weeks 
since,  and  the  subjects  with  which 
its  walls  are  decorated  now  lie  again 
before  us  in  a  series  of  photographs 
takeii?!  from  the  frescoes  themselves. 
The  theme  allotted  to  Mr.  Dyce  was 
the  legend  of  King  Arthur,  m  illus- 
tration of  the  virtues  of  chivalry; 
and  the  subjects  already  carried  out 
are  *  Hospitality,*  as  exemplified  in 


the  admission  of  Sir '  Tristram  to 
the  Fellowship  of  the  Round  T<ible ; 
^ Religion^  or  'Faith,'  as  seen  im 
the  vision  of  Sir  Galahad  and  bis 
company;  ^  Generosity,'  extended 
to  Ring  Arthur  when  unhorsed  and 
spared  by  Sir  Launcelot ;  *  Cour- 
tesy/ as  when  Sir  Tristram  harped 
to  La  Belle  Isonde;  and  'Mercy,' 
Touehsofed  when  Sir  Gawaine 
swore  on  bended  knoe  never  to  be 
cruel  to  ladies.  As  an  indication 
of  the  time  and  vtudy  involved 
in  these  compositions,  it  may  be 
enough  to  state  that  the  first  of  the 
above  subjects,  the  lai^  picture, 
^The  Admission  of  Sir  Tristram  to 
the  Fellewship  of  the  Round  Table,' 
contains  upwards  of  thirty  lifb-siM 
figures,  each  executed,  after  the 
piecemeal  process  of  frescoe,  upon 
something  like  two  hundred  slabs 
of  wet  mortar,  each  day  freshly 
laid  upon  the  wall  to  receive  the 
painter's  colours.  A  dose  exami* 
nation  of  this  dovetailed  mosaic  of 
mortar  scarcely  reveals  the  lines  of 
junction,  so  fiiultless  has  been  the 
manipulation  of  both  painter  and 
plasterer.  Neither  can  the  execu- 
tion be  found  to  betray  the  haste 
or  the  incompleteness  said  to  be  in- 
separable from  this  fresco  method: 
on  the  contrary,  not  only  are  the 
heads  fully  mature  in  expression, 
but  even  the  accessories  of  chain 
armour,  sword-hilts,  and  horses* 
trappings,  have  been  pronounced  in 
elaborate  detail.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
we  incline  to  think  that  these  noble 
and  deliberate  works  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  fblfihnent  of  those  san- 
guine hopes  which  some  years  since 
were  entertained  when  fresco  was 
still  in  this  country  a  tempting  but 
untried  experiment  It  were,  of 
course,  too  much  to  say. that  these 
pictures  equal  the  roaster  works 
executed  in  the  same  material  by 
the  great  artists  in  Italy.  In  some 
points,  however,  they  will  not  be 
fbund  to  suffer  by  comparison,  at 
least  with  any  of  the  modem  re- 
vivals in  Europe.  In  colour  they 
are  certainly  less  crude  than 
Gemlan  firescoes,  and  in  outline 
less  severe  and  hard.    The  style  is. 
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after  Mr.  Lyce^s  aeeustoitied  mut-  approach  the  rulers  and  th«  eon* 
iior,  academic.  The  fciult,  perhaps,  gregation  of  the  people  with  wonder 
may  he  found  that  these  ooinpo-  and  dismay.  The  figure  of  Mosea, 
nixons  went  vigour  and  Titality,  the  personation  of  a  law  given  amid 
•—deficiencies  which  usually  affiiot  thunder  and  lightnings,  stands  the 
^  schools  given  to  careful  compila-  centre  of  the  composition.  Around 
'  tion.  him,  some  retreating  back  through 
It  remains  that  we  should  notice  awe,  others  drawing  near  by  fellow- 
the  great  water-glass  picture  by  Mr.  ship  in  office,  are  grouped  the  Le- 
Herbert,  which  has  been  received,  vites  and  princes  of  the  people, 
as  it  deserves,  with  a  farour  wax-  Aaron  and  his  two  sons,  Nadab 
ing  to  furor.  ,•  Some  ten  years  ago  and  Abihu,  Joshua,  his  father  Nun; 
Mr.  Herbert  aocepted  a  cwnmis-  and  Eleazar,  Caleb  the  gwide  of 
BioB  to  prepare  designs  for  a  the  ^mp,  and  Miriam,  the  singer 
series  of  paintings  to  be  executed  and  prophetess,  kneeling,  her  tim- 
on  the  walls  of  the  Peers'  Robing-  brel  lying  on  the  ground.  Above 
Room.  The  theme  committed  to  rise  the  heights  of  Sinai,  beneath 
his  charge  was  Justice  on  Earth,  stretches  the  valley  in  whioh  the 
and  its  development  in  Law  and  tribes  of  Israel  are  seen  encamped 
Judgment,  subjects  commencing  Such  is  the  subject  of  this  grand 
with  *  Moses  bringing  down  the  composition,  occupying  the  entire 
Tables  of  the  Law,*  proceeding  by  end  of  the  room,  a  space  upwards 
intermediate  steps  to  'The  Judg-  of  twenty  feet  in  length  by  ten 
ment  of  Solomon,'  *  The  Visit  of  the  in  height  As  a  work  of  art,  vari- 
Queen  of  Sheba,*  and  ending  with  ous  excellencies  are  worthy  of 
•The  Vision  of  Daniel.*  Other  note.  The  composition  is  symme- 
^▼ents  are  included  in  the  series,  trie  and  equally  balanced.  MoseS, 
which,  if  ever  completed,  will  con-  crowned  by  a  nimbus  traversed 
sist  <^  nc^less  than  nine  composi-  with  radiant  horns,  is  made  the 
tions.  The  first  of  these  only  is  centre  or  culminating  point,  and 
fiiyshed,  *  Moses  bringing  down  the  all  subordinate  or  accessory  fig- 
Tables  of  the  Law.'  We  read  in  the  ures  endrole  or  radiate  fi^m  him, 
Bith  chapter  of  Exodus,  that  **Tt  the  hero  of  the  scene.  The  col- 
came  to  pass,  when  Moses  came  our  is  varied,  but  not  decorative; 
down  from  Mount  Sinai  with  the  serious,  as  befits  the  subject,  witb- 
two  tables  of  the  testimony,  that  out  being  austere.  The  light  is 
Moses  wist  not  that  the  skin  of  his  luminous  to  the  last  degree  —  more 
face  shone  while  he  talked  with  the  radiant,  indeed,  than  in  any  fresco 
Lord.  And  when  Aaron  and  all  we  can  recall ;  qualities,  no  doubt, 
the  children  of  Israel  saw  Moses,  in  great  measure  dependent  on  the 
behold,  the  skin  of  his  face  shone,  painter  having  covered  the  wall  as 
and  they  were  afraid  to  come  nigh  a  preliminary  with  a  coating  of 
unto  him.**  This  is  the  moment  white  paint.  For  detail,  also,  we 
selected  by  Mr.  Herbert  It  will  must  concede  that  this  work,  ex- 
be  remember^  that,  for  the  sake  of  ecuted  in  water-glass  —  a  process 
dramatic  action,  Leonardo,  in  the  which  admits  of  retouching  andl 
composition  of  his  'Last  Supper,*  endless  elaboration  —  goes  fkr  he- 
chose  the  time  when  Jesus  said,  yond  the  comparatively  broad 
"One  of  you  shall  betray  me.'*  For  a  sketchy  manner  which  usually  con- 
like reason —  that  is,  for  the  purpose  tents  the  riyal  method  of  fresco, 
of  attaining  variety  in  action  and  in-  This  power  of  expressing  the  minut- 
tensity  of  expression — Mr.  Herbert  est  of  facts  has  by  the  painter 
has  seized  the  situation  indicated  in  been  turned  to  good  account :  not 
ih^  text,  when  Moses,  havine  been  only  does  he  reproduce  the  Ori- 
with  the  Lord  forty  days  and  forty  ental  turban  in  its  richness  and 
flights,  his  countenance  radiant  variety  of  colour,  but  he  is  en- 
with  light    and   glory,  fiills  at  his  abled   at    the   same   time,    in   his 
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figures,  to  mark  the  tnatomy  of 
every  limb,  and  ia  the  fiices  to 
work  out  delicate  traits  of  expres- 
sion. Speaking  generally  of  the 
style,  we  should  say  it  is  more 
naturalistic  than' academic  or  ideal. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  the  work 
maintains  a  naturalism  which,  by 
its  nobility,  is  delivered  from  the 
degradation  which  Horace  Vemet 
and  others  of  the  French  school 
brought  upon  sacred  art.  The  fres- 
coes of  Mr.  Dyce  we  have  desig- 
nated as  pertaining  to  the^tyle 
academic.  The  treatment  adopted 
by  Mr.  Herbert  is  in  great  degree 
free  from  any  such  tntditional  re- 
straint Thus  his  picture  becomes, 
as  we  have  said,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  naturalistic  —  that  is, 
it  seeks  after  forms  realistic,  yet  at 
the  same  time  noble,  truthful,  and 
beauteous ;  and  herein  art  and  na- 
ture are,  in  the  end,  shown  to  be 
one  and  indivisible.  In  fine,  taken 
Xor  all  in  all,  *  Moses  bringing 
down  the  Tables  of  the  Law*  is 
the  grandest  and  most  satisfactory 
mural  painting  yet  revealed  in  this 
country.  We  have  here,  indeed,  a 
signal  example  of  high  historic  art^ 
in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of  the 
terms. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  concluded 
this  article  with   brightening   pro- 


spects for  t]u  futore.  We  had 
thought  that  the  Report  of  the 
Ro>al  Commission,  recommending 
bold  reforms  in  the  Academy,  would 
have  been  followed  by  immediate 
and  salutary  results.  But  from  the 
notorious  incapacity  of  the  present 
Government  in  the  department  of 
publio  works,  and  from  the  feeling 
now  strong  in  the  House  that  every 
plan  propounded  by  the  Minbtry 
demanding  supplies  for  the  erection 
or  purchase  of  public  buildiogs 
must  be  nothing  else  than  a  we2c 
compromise  and  a  job,  the  well- 
grounded  hope  that  the  Academy 
and  the  National  Gallery  were 
about  to  be  put  in  a  position 
worthy  of  a  great  nation  has  been 
once  more  frustrated.  Melancholy 
is  it  thus  to.  see  the  arts  in  thiB 
country  ever  made  the  sport  of  fiio- 
tion,  the  victims  of  ignorance  and 
incapacity.  By  a  capricious  and 
ill-considered  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons  the  well-considered 
scheme  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
is  rendered,  at  least  for  an  inde- 
finite period,  absolutely  nugatory. 
And  thereby  the  Acadefty  is  now 
again  under  a  premium  to  maintam 
existing  abuses  in  fullest  force,  in 
order  to  raise  still  higher  the  price 
to  be  paid  by  the  nation  as  the  con- 
sideration for  imperative  reform& 
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PADRB  BAMDELU  PROSES  TO  TBB  DUKB  LIXDOVICO  SFOBSA  ABOUT 
LEOKABDO    DA    VBTCI^ 

Two  steps,  your  Highness— let  me  go  before, 
And  let  some  light  down  this  dark  corridor^^ 
Ser  Leonardo-keeps  the  only  key 
To  the  main  entrance  here  so  jealously, 
That  we  must  creep  in  at  this  secret  door 
If  we  his  great  Cenacolo  would  see. 

The  work  shows  taJent — that  I  must  confess; 
The  heads,  too,  are  expressive,  every  one ; 
But,  with  his  idling  and  fastidiousness, 
I  fea#  his  picture  never  will  be  done. 

I  pray  your  Highness*  pardon  for  my  zeal-^ 

Were  it  for  sake  of  us  poor  Frati  here. 

Despite  the  inconvenience  we  must  feel. 

Kept  out  frotti  our  refectory  now  a  year 

And  eight  long  months  (though  that,  of  course,  for  us 

Whose  lives  to  mortify  the  flesh  are  vowed, 

Even  to  mention  seems  ridiculous) — 

Were  it  for  us  alone,  we  all  had  bowed ; 

But  when  we  see  your  Highness  set  at  nought^ 

Who  ordered  this  great  picture  to  be  wrought, 

We  cannot  rest  content,  for  well  we  know 

What  duty  to  our  gracious  prince  we  owe. 

And  I,  the  unworthy  prior  here^(Qod  knows 

How  much  I. feel  my  own  un worthiness, 

But  He  hath  power  the  meanest  hand  to  bless ; 

And  if  our  convent  prospereth  in.aught^ 

Not  mine,  but  Sis^  the  praise,  who  Jl  bestows) — 

But  being  the  prior  and  the  head,  and  so 

Charged  to  your  interest  and  theirs,  I  thought 

My  duty — ^an  unpleasant  one,  in  sooth — 

Was  simply  to  acquaint  you  with  the  truths 

And  pray  your  Highness  with  your  eyes  to  see  . 

How  things  go  on  in  our  refectory ; 

And  then  your  Highnesss  only  has  to  say 

Unto  this  painter — "  Sir,  no  more  delay  I" 

And  all  is  done,  for  you  he  must  obey« 

'Tis  twenty  months  since  first  upon  the  wall 
This  Leonardo  smoothed  his  plaster-^then 
He  spent  two  months  ere  he  began  to  scrawl 
His  figures,  which  were  scarcely  outlined,  when 
Some  new  fit  seized  him,  and  he  spoilt  them  alL 
As  he  began  the  first  month  that  he  came, 
So  he  went  on,  month  after  month  the  same. 
At  times,  when  he  had  worked  fi-om  morn  to  night 
For  weeks  and  weeks  on  some  apostle's  head. 
In  one  hour,  as  it  were  from  sudden  spite, 
He*d  wipe  it  out     When  I  remonstrated, 
Saying,  "Ser  Leonardo^  you  erase 
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More  than  you  leave — ^that's  not  the  way  to  paint ; 
Before  you  finish  we  shall  all  be  dead ;'' 
Smiling  he  turns  (be  has  a  pleasant  face, 
Though  he  would  try  the  padeiice  of  a  saint 
With  all  his  wilful  ways),  and  calmly  said, 
**I  wiped  it  out^  because  it  was  not  ri$^t ; 
I  wish  it  had  been,  for  your  sake,  no  less 
Than  for  this  pious  convent*s ;  and  indeed, 
The  simple  truth,  good  Padre,  to  confess, 
IVe  not  the  least  objection  to  succeed : 
But  I  must  please  myself  as  well  as  tou, 
Since  I  must  answer  for  the  work  I  ao.'* 

There  was  St  John's  head,  that  I  verily  thought 

He*d  never  finish.    Twenty  times  at  least 

I  thought  it  done,  but  still  he  wrought  and  wrought^ 

Defiiced,  remade,  until  at  last  he  ceased 

To  work  at  all— went  off  and  locked  the  door— 

Was  gone  three  days — ^then  came  and  sat  before 

The  picture  full  an  hour  ^  then  calmly  rose 

And  scratched  out  in  a  trice  the  mouth  and  nose. 

This  is  sheer  folly,  as  it  seems  to  me, 

Or  worse  than  folly.    Does  your  Highness  pay 

A  certain  sum  to  him  for  every  day  1 

If  so,  the  reason's  very  dear  to  sec. 

No  ?    Then  his  brain  m  touobed,  assuredly. 

At  last,  however,  as  you  see,  *tis  done — 
All  but  our  Lord's  head,  and  the  Judas  there. 
A  month  ago  he  finished  the  St  John, ' 
And  has  not  touched  it  since,  that  Tm  aware ; 
And  now,  he  neither  seems  to  think  or  care 
About  the  rest,  but  wanders  up  and  down 
The  cloistered  gallery  in  his  long  dark  gown, 
Picking  the  black  stones  out  to  step  upon. 
Or  through  the  garden  paces  listlessly 
With  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  hour'after  hour. 
While  now  and  then  he  stoops  and  picks  a  flower. 
And  smells  if,  as  it  were,  abstractedly. 
What  he  is  doing  is  a  plague  to  me  t 
Sometimes  he  stands  before  yon  orange-pot 
His  hands  behind  him,  just  as  if  he  saw 
Some  curious  thing  upon  its  leaves,  and  then. 
With  a  quick  glance,  as  if  a  sudden  thought 
Had  struck  his  mind,  there,  standing  on  the  spot, 
He  takes  a  little  tablet  out  to  draw, 
Then,  muttering  to  himself,  walks  on  agen. 
He  is  the  very  oddest  man  of  men  I 

Brother  Anselmo  tells  me  that  the  book 
CTwas  left  by  chance  upon  the  bench  one  day, 
And  in  its  leaves  our  brother  got  a  look) 
Is  scribbled  over  with  ail  sorts  of  things, — 
Notes  about  colours,  how  to  mix  and  lay. 
With  plans  of  flying  figures,  frames  for  wings, 
Caricatures  and  forts  and  scaffoldings, 
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The  skeletons  of  men  and  beasts  and  bifds, 
Engines,  and  cabalistie  signs  and  words, 
Some  written  backwards,  notes  of  music,  lyres, 
And  wheels  with  boUers  under  them  and  fires, 
A  sort  of  lute  made  of  a  horse^s  skull, 
Sonnets,  and  other  idle  scraps  of  rhyme, — 
Of  things  like  this  the  book  was  scribbled  fulL 
I  pray  your  Highness,  now,  is  this  the  way, 
Inst^  of  painting  enrery  day  all  day, 
For  him  to  trifle  with  our  precious  time? 

Ah  1  there  he  is  now— "Would  your  Highness  look 

Behind  that  pillar  in  the  furthest  nook. 

That  is  his  TeWet  cap  and  flowing  robe. 

See  how  he  pulls  bis  beard,  as  up  and  down 

He  seems  to  count  the  stones  he  treads  upon  I 

'Twould  irk  the  patience  of  the  good  man  Job 

To  see  him  idling  thus  his  time  ^way. 

As  if  our  Lord  and  Judas  both  were  done, 

And  there  was  nought  to  do  but  muse  and  stray 

Along  the  cloisters.    May  I  dare  to  pray 

Tour  Highness  would  youchsafe  one  word  to  say ; 

for  when  I  speak  he  only  answers  me, 

**  Padre  Bandelli,  go  and  say  your  mass — 

That^s  what  you  understand — ^and  let  me  pass ; 

I  am  not  idle,  though  I  Peem  to  be." 

"  Not  idle  1  then  Fm  nothing  but  an  ass." 

Thus  oDce  I  spoke,  for  he  annoyed  me  so ; 

At  which  he  answered,  smiling,  ^'  Oh  no,  no  I  I 

Padre,  you're  very  wise,  as  all  men  know." 

I  mention  this  to  show  what  pleasant  ways 

This  painter  has,  and  not  thai  I  the  praise 

Accepted  as  at  ail  deserred  by  me. 

God  save  us  from  vain  pride,  and  help  us  through 

Our  daily  work  in  due  humility  I 

Not  mine  the  praise  for  what  I  have,  for  Be 

Hath  given  all  1    So  I  began  anew : 

"  Not  idle  I    Well,  I  know  not  what  you  do  I 

Tou  do  not  {faint  our  picture,  that  I  see." 

To  which  he  said,  **  A  picture  is  not  wrought 

By  hands  alone,  good  Padre,  but  by  thought 

In  the  interior  life  it  first  must  start, 

And  grow  to  form  and  colour  in  the  soul ; 

There  once  conceived  and  rounded  to  a  whole, 

The  rest  is  but  the  handicraft  of  art. 

While  I  seem  idle,  then  my  soul  creates; 

While  I  am  painting,  then  my  hand  translates." 

Now  this,  I  say,  is  nonsense,  sheer  enough. 

Or  else  a  metaphysical  excuse 

For  idleness,  and  he  should  not  abuse 

Your  Highness  by  this  sort  of  canting  stuff. 

Look  at  him  sauntering  there  in  his  loog  dress — 

If  he  is  working,  what  is  idleness? 

Not  there,  your  Highness,— on  the  other  side 
Our  painter's  walking;  he  you  look  at  now 
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Is  a  poor  brother,  pioQs,  Toid  of  pridOi 

Who  there  performs  4  penitential  vow. 

He,  like  Ser  Leonardo,  does  not  stroll 

Idly,  but  as  he  walks  recites  his  prayers. 

And  reads  his  breviary :  and  he  wears 

A  haircloth  'neath  his  serge  to  save  his  souL^ 

Ah  I  weak  is  man,  he  falls  in  many  snares ; 

And  we  with  prayer  miist  work,  would  we  control 

Those  idle  thoughts  where  Satan  sows  his  tares. 

But,  as  I  was  observing,  there  have  passed 

Some  twenty  long  and  weary  months  since  he 

First  turned  us  out  of  our  refectory, 

And  who  knows  how  much  longer  this  may  last  f 

Tet  if  our  painter  worked  there  steadily, 

I  could  say  nothing ;  but  the  work  stands  still, 

While  he  goes  idling  round  the  cloisters*  shade. 

Pleasnnt  enough  for  him — but  is  he  paid 

For  idle  dreaming  thoughts,  or  work  and  skill  ? 

I  crave  your  pardon ;  if  I  speak  amiss, 
Tour  Highness  will,  I  hope,  allowance  make 
That  I  have  spoken  for  your  Highness*  sake, 
And  not  that  us  it  inconveniences, 
Although  it  is  a  scandal  to  us  all 
To  see  this  picture  half-done  on  the  wail. 
A  word  from  your  most  gracious  lips,  I  feel. 
Would  greatly  quicken  Ser  Leonardo's  zeal, 
And  we  should  soon  see  o*er  our  daily  board. 
The  Judas  finished,  and  our  blessed  Lord. 

But  he  approaches,  in  his  hand  the  book; 
Into  its  pages  should  your  Highness  look, 
They  would  amuse  you  by  their  strange  devices. 
Your  gracious  presence  now  he  recognises ; 
That  smile  and  bow  and  lided  cap  I  see, 
Are  for  his  Prince  and  Patron,  not  for  me. 

Note, — ^There  is  some  diflftculty  in  fixing  the  exact  time  during  which 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  engaged  in  painting  his  famous  Cenacolo.  One . 
date  alone  seems  to  be  properly  established,  and  this  is,  that  the  picture 
was  finished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1497,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1498 ;  the  only  question  is,  when  it  was  begun.  Vasari,  whose 
chronology  is  often  very  defective,  says  that  Leonardo  was  brought  to 
Milan  after  the  death  of  Galeazzo,  apd  the  elevation  of  Ludovico  Sforza 
to  the  dukedom  of  Milan,  in  1494 ;  that,  after  his  arrival,  he  painted  ,a 
"  Nativity,  a  tavola,*'  which  was  sent  by  the  Duke  to  the  Emperor,  and 
then  commenced  the  Cenacolo.  L'Amoretti  thinks  he  was  engaged  on 
this  work  several  years  (varii  annt)^  and  Bossi  is  of  opinion  that  he 
spent  sixteen  years  on  it  This  latter  supposition  is  not  tenable,  for  up 
to  the  year  1496  his  time  seems  to  have  been  pretty  fully  oocupied  on 
other  works.  In  1493  he  modelled  the  equestrian  statue  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  a  work  of  great  labour  and[  finish.  In  1494-95,  besides  other 
occupations,  he  made  an  "  allegoria  "  for  the  Duke  Ludovico,  and  painted 
the  portraits  of  Ludovico  il  Moro,  and  his  wife  and  children.  In  1496  he 
made  sixty  figures  for  the  treatise,  '  De  Divina  Proportione,*  of  Fra  Luca 
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Padolo,  and  the  picture  of  the  Nativity  sent  to  the  Etnperor.  It  would, 
however,  seem  that  he  did  not  go  to  Milan,  as  Vasari  state?,  in  1494,  hut 
previously,  in  1483 ;  but  Vasari  seems  to  be  correct  in  stating  that  the 
Cenacolo  was  not  begun  until  after  1494.  The  opinion  of  Bossi,  that  he  was 
engaged  sixteen  years  on  the  painting,  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the 
supposition  that  he  was  paintine  on  it  all  the  time  he  was  at  Milan.  This, 
however,  is  utterly  incorrect,  and  he  must,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  mean 
that  the  picture  was  in  his  mind  during  that  period,  and  that,  perhaps, 
studies  of  some  heads  were  then  made  which  were  afterwards  used  in  it 
Within  these  sixteen  years  he  is  known  to  have  painted  several  important 
pictures,  modelled  the  equestrian  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza,  and,  besides 
various  works  in  engineering  and  mechanics,  to  have  constructed  the 
great  canal  of  the  Martesana,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  immortalise 
him. 

In  the  notes  to  the  carefully  prepared  edition  of  Vasan,  published  by 
Felice  de  Monnier,  in  1851,  under  the  editorship  of  a  *'Societ4  de*  Ama- 
tori  delle  Belle  Arti,"  there  is  a  chronological  view  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Leonardo  appended  to  Vasari^s  life,  and  drawn  from  Amoretti, 
Gaye,  and  other  authentic  documents,  from  which  it  appears  that,  in 
1496,  the  Cenacolo  at  Milan  was  commenced,  and  in  1498  was  finished, 
giving  a  period  of  about  two  years  to  the  execution  of  this  great  work. 
This  statement  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  and  the  best  accredited.  As 
Leonardo  undoubtedly  spent  much  tiipe  in  the  preparation  of  the  wall, 
the  period  actually  occupied  in  the  painting  seems  therefore  to  have  been 
rather  short  than  long,  when  the  size  and  exquisite  finish  -"of  this  work 
are  taken  into  consideration. 
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Padbe  Bandelli,  then,  complains  of  me 
Because,  ibrsootb,  I  have  ngt  drawn  a  line 
Upon  the  Saviours  head;  perhaps,  then,  he 
Could  without  trouble  paint  that  head  divine,    / 
But  think,  oh  Signer  Ihica,  what  should  be 
The  pure  perfection  of  our  Saviour's  face — 
What  soiTowing  majesty,  what  noble  grace. 
At  that  dread  moment  when  He  brake  the  bread. 
And  those  submissive  words  of  pathos  said, 
"  By  one  among  you  I  shall  be  betrayed," — 
And  say  if  His  an  easy  task  to  find. 
Even  among,  the  best  that  walk  this  earth. 
The  fitting  type  of  that  divinest  worth, 
Tha<yhas  its  image  solely  in  the  mind. 
Vainly  my  pencil  struggles  to  express 
The  sorrowing  grandeur  of  such  holiness. 
In  patient  thought^  in  ever-seeking  prayer, 
I  strive  to  shape  that. glorious  &ce  within. 
But  the  souFs  mirror,  dulled  and  dimmed  by  sin, 
Reflects  not  yet  the  perfect  image  there. 
Can  the  hand  do  before  the  soul  has  wrought? 
Is  not  our  art  the  servant  of  our  thought  f 

And  Judas,  too, — the  basest  face  I  see 
Will  not  ooDtMn  his  utter  infamy ; 
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Among  the  dregs  Mid  ofial  of  nmokindi 
Vainly  I  seek  an  uUer  wrctoh  to  find. 
He  who  for  thirty  silver  coins  oould  sell 
His  Lord,  must  be  the  DeviFs  miracle. 
Pjidre  Bandfclli  thinks  it  easy  is  , 

To  find  the  type  of  him  who  with  a  kiss 
Betrayed  his  Lord.     Well,  what  I  can  Fll  do ; 
And  if  it  please  his  reverence  and  you. 
For  Judas^  lace  I'm  willing  to  paint  hisL 

)' 

Padre  Bandelli  is  a  sort  of  man 

Joking  apart,  whose  little  round  of  thought 

Is  like  his  lift>,  the  measure  of  a  span. 

He  knows  and  does  the  duties  he  is  taught — 

Prays,  preaches,  eats,  and  sleeps  in  dull  content ; 

Does  the  day's  work,  and  deems  it  excellent ; 

Says  he's  a  sinner,  but  we're  sinners  all, 

And  puts  his  own  sin  down  to  Adam's  fall. 

Christ,  at  the  last  day,  others  may  reject, — 

Poor  painters,  or  great  dukes  with  their  state  cares ; 

But  that,  with  all  his  masses,  fasts,  and  praj^ers, 

A  conyent's  prior  should  not  be  elect. 

Padre  Bandelli  has  not  half  a  doubt — 

'Twere  a  strange  heaven,  indeed,  with  him  left  out. 

Him  the  imagination  does  not  tease 

With  hungry  era  vines,  restless  impulses ; 

Him  no  despairing  days  the  Furies  bring. 

No  torturing  doubts,  no  anxious  questioning ; 

But  day  by  day  his  ordered  time  is  spent, 

In  doing  over  the  same  things  again. 

How  should  he  know  the  artist's  inward  strain, 

His  vexing  and  fastidious  discontent  ? 

Art  he  considers  as  a  sort  of  trade. 

Like  laying  bricks :  If  one  can  lay  a  yard 

In  one  good  hour,  bow  can  it  be  so  hard 

In  two  good  hours,  that  two  yards  should  be  laid  ? 

But,  Signer  Duca,  you  can  apprehend 
The  artist's  soul  —  how  there  is  ne'er  an  end 
Of  climbing  fancies,  longings,  and  desires, 
That  bum  within  him  like  consuming  fires ; 
How,  beaten  to  and  fro  by  joy  and  pain. 
He  grasps  at  shadows  he  can  ne'er  retain. 
How  sweet  and  fair  the  inward  vision  gleams  1 
How  dull  and  base  the  painted  copy  seems! 
We  are  like  Danaus'  daughters  —  all  in  vain 
We  strive  to  fill  our  vases.     Human  art 
Through  myriad  leaks  lets  out  the  spirit's  part, 
And  nothing  but  the  earthy  dregs  remain. 

But  who  can  force  the  spirit  to  conceive? 

Its  lofty  empire  is  above  oar  will : 

Trained  though  we  be,  we  only  can  fulfill 

Its  orders,  and  a  joyous  wdcome  give. 

Oft  when  the  music  waits,  the  room  is  decked, 
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And  hop«  looks  out  from  the  ezpeotant  breast-* 
Vainly  we  wait  to  greet  the  invited  guest. 
Oft  when  its  presence  least  our  souls  expect^ 
Sudden,  unsumoioned,  there  it  stands,  as  Eto 
Stood  before  Adam, — as  in  twilight  sky 
The  first  young  staz^-half  joy,  bilf  mystery. 

The  wilful  work  built  by  the  conscious  brain 

Is  but  the  humble  handicraft  of  art ; 

It  has  its  growth  in  toil,  its  birth  in  pain. 

The  Imagination,  silent  and  apart 

Above  the  Will,  beyond  the  conscious  eye, 

Fashions  in  joyous  ease  and  as  in  play 

Its  fine  creations,— mixing  up  alway 

The  real  and  the  ideal,  heaven  and  earth. 

Darkness  and  sunshine ;  and  then,  pushing  forth 

Sudden  upon  our  world  of  consciousness 

Its  world  of  wonder,  leaves  to  us  the  stress, 

By  patient  art,  to  copy  its  pure  grace, 

And  catch  the  perfect  features  of  its  face. 


From  hand  to  spirit  must  the  human  chain 

Be  closely  linked,  and  thence  to  the  divine 

Stretch  up,  through  feeling  its  electric  line, 

To  draw  heaven  down,  or  all  our  art  is  vain. 

For  in  its  loftiest  mood  the  soul  obeys 

A  higher  power  that  shapes  our  thoughts,  and  sways 

Their  motions,  when  by  love  and  strong  desire 

We  are  uplifted.    From  a  source  unknown 

The  power  descends — with  its  ethereal  fire 

Ihfiames  us — not  possessing  but  possessed 

We  do  its  bidding;  but  we  do  not  own 

The  grace  that  in  those  happy  hours  is  given, 

More  than  its  strings  the  music  of  the  lyre — 

More  than  the  shower  the  rainbow  lent  by  heaven. 

Nature  and  man  are  only  organ  keys — 

Mere  soundless  pipes— despite  our  vaunted  skill — 

Till,  with  its  breath,  the  power  above  us  fill 

The  stops,  and  touch  us  to  its  harmonies. 


Oh  Signer  Duca,  as  the  woman  bears 
Her  child  not  in  a  moment  nor  a  day, 
So  doth  the  soul  the  germ  that  Qod  doth  lay 
Within  it,  with  as  many  pains  and  cares. 
From  the  whole  being  it  absorbs  and  draws 
Its  form  and  life — on  all  we  are  and  see 
It  feeds  by  subtle  sympathetic  laws ; 
Each  sense  it  stirs,  it  fires  each  faculty 
To  hunt  the  outer  world,  and  thence  to  seize 
Food  for  assimilation.     By  degrees 
Perfect  it  grows  at  last  in  every  part, 
And  then  is  bom  into  the  world  of  art 
In  facile  natures  fancies  quickly  grow. 
But  such  quick  fancies  have  but  little  root 
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Soon  the  nareisdus  flowers  and  dies,  but  slow 
The  tree  whose  blossoms  shall  mature  to  fruit 
Grace  is  a  moment's  happy  feeling,  Power 
A  life's  slow  growth ;  and  we  for  manyan  hour 
Must  strain  and  toil,  and  wait  and  weep,  if  we 
The  perfect  fruit  of  all  we  are  would  see. 

Therefore  I  wait    Within  my  earnest  thought 
For  years  upon  this  picture  I  have  wrought, 
Yet  still  it  is  not  ripe ;  I  dare  not  paint 
Till  all  is  ordered  and  matured  within. 
Hand-work  and  head-work  have  an  earthly  taint, 
But  when  the  soul  commands  I  shall  begin. 
On  themes  like  these  I  should  not  dare  to  dwell 
With  our  good  prior — they  to  him  would  be 
Mere  nonsense ;  he  must  touch  and  taste  and  see ; 
And  facta,  he  says,  are  never  mystical. 
Now,  the  fact  is,  our  worthy  Prior  says, 
The  convent  is  annoyed  by  my  delays ; 
Nor  can  he  see  why  I  for  hours  and  days 
Should  muse  and  dream  and  idle  here  around. 
I  have  not  made  a  face  he  has  not  found 
Quite  good  enough  before  it  was  half-done. 
**  Don't  bother  more,"  he  says,  "  let  it  alone.'* 
What  can  one  say  to  such  a  connoisseur  ? 
How  could  a  Prior  and  a  critic  err  ? 

But,  not  to  be  more  tedious,  T  confess 
I  am  disturbed  to  think  I  so  distress 
The  w6rthy  Prior.     Yet  'twere  wholly  rain 
To  him  an  artist's  feelings  to  explain  ; 
But,  Signer  Duca,  you  will  understand, 
And  so  I  treat  on  higher  themes  with  you. 
The  work  you  order  I  shall  strive  to  do 
With  all  my  soul,  not  merely  with  my  hand. 

w.  w.  s. 
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PART  XHL — CHAPTER  XL. 


"Now,  Mr.  Wodehouso,"  said 
Jack  Wentwortb,  "it  appears  that 
yott  and  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  each 
other."  They  had  all  risen  when 
the  other  gentlemen  followed  Mr. 
Morgan  out  of  the  room,  and  those 
who  remained  stood  In  a  group 
surrounding  the  unhappy  culprit, 
and  renewing  his  impression  of 
personal  danger.  When  he  heard 
himself  thus  addressed,  he  backed 
against  the  wall  and  instinctively 
took  one  of  the  chairs  and  placed 
it  before  him.  His  furtive  eye 
f^ou^t  the  door  and  the  window, 
investigating  the  chances  of  escape. 
When  he  saw  that  there  was  none, 
be  withdrew  still  a  step  farther 
back,  and  stood  at  bay, 

"  By  Jove  I  I  ain't  going  to  stand 
all  this,"  said  Wodehouse;  "as  iF 
every  fellow  had  a  right  to  bully  me 
— it's  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
ctLO  put  up  with.  I  don't  care  for 
that  old  fogie  that's  gone  up-stairs ; 
but,  by  Jove  I  I  won't  stand  any 
more  from  men  that  eat  my  din- 
ners, and  win  my  money,  and " 

Jack  Wentworth  made  half  a 
step  forward  with  a  superb  smile — 
*•  My  good  fellow,  you  should  never 
reproach  a  man  with  his  gooa  ac- 
tions," he  said;  "but  at  the  same 
time,  having  eaten  your  dinner,  as 
you  describe,  I  have  a  certain  claim 
on  your  gratitude.  We  have  had 
some  —  a  —  business  connection  — 
fi>r  some  years.  I  don't  say  you 
have  re  I  son  to  be  actually  grateful 
for  that;  but,  at  least,  it  brought 
jou  now  and  then  into  the  society 
of  gentlemen.  A  man  who  robs  a 
set  of  women,  and  leave%  the  poor 
creature  he  has  ruined  destitute, 
is  a  sort  of  cur  we  have  nothing  to 
Sfiy  to,"  said  the  heir  of  the  Went- 
worth-*  contemptuously.  "  We  do 
not  pretend  to  be  saints,  but  we  are 
not  blackguards;  that  is  to  say," 
said  Jack,  with  a  perfectly  calm 
and     harmonious    smile,    "not    in 


theory,  nor  in  our  own  opinion. 
The  fact  accordingly  is,  my  friend, 
that  you  must  choose  between  us 
and  those  respectable  meannesses 
of  yours.  By  Jove!  the  fellow 
ought  to  have  been  a  shopkeeper, 
and  as  honest  as — ^Diogenes,"  said 
Jack.  He  stood  looking  at  his 
wretched  associate  with  the  over- 
whelming impertinence  of  a  per- 
fectly well-bred  man,  no  way  con- 
cealing the  contemptuous  mspec- 
tion  with  which  his  cool  eyes  tra- 
velled over  the  disconcerted  figure 
from  top  to  toe,  seeing  and  exag- 
gerating all  its  tremors  and  clumsy 
guiltiness.  The  chances  are,  had 
Jack  Wentworth  been  in  Wode- 
house's  place,  he  would  have  been 
master  of  the  position  as  much  as 
now.  He  was  not  shocked  nor  in- 
dignant like  his  brothers.  He  was 
simply  contemptuous,  disdainful, 
not  so  much  of  the  wickedness  as 
of  the  clumsy  and  shabby  fashion 
in  which  it  had  been  accomplished, 
As  for  the  offender,  ^ho  had  been 
defiant  in  his  sulky  fashion  up  to 
this  moment,  his  courage  oozed  out 
at  his  finger-ends  under  Jack  Went- 
worth's  eye. 

"I  am  my  own  master,"  he  stam- 
mered, "nowadays.  I  ain't  to  be 
dictated  to— and  I  shan't  be,  by 
Jove  I  As  for  Jack  Wentworth,  he's 
well  known  to  be  neither  more 
nor  less " 

"Than  what,  Mr.  Wodehouse?" 
said  the  serene  and  splendid  Jack. 
"  Don't  interest  yourself  on  my  ac- 
count«  Frank.  This  is  my  business 
at  jareseiit.  If  you  have  any  prayer- 
mttf^tings  in  band  we  can  spare  you 
— and  don't  forget  our  respectable 
friend  in  your  supplications,  (fa- 
vour us  with  your  definition  of 
J.ick  Wentworth,  Mr.  Wodehouse. 
He  is  neither  more  nor  less T* 

"By  Jove  I  I  ain*t  going  to  stand 
it,"  cried  Wodehouse;:  "if  a  fellow's 
to   be    driven   mad,    and   insulted, 
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and  have  his  money  won  firom  him, 
and  made  game  of — not  to  say 
tossed  about  as  Fve  been  among  *em, 
and  made  a  drudge  of  and  set 
to  do  the  dirty  work,"  said  the  un- 
fortunate subordinate,  with  %  touch 
of  pathos  in  his  hoarse  voice; — "I 
don^t  mean  to  say  I've  been  what  I 
ought;  but,  by  Jove  I  to  be  put 
upon  OS  Tye  been,  and  knocked 
about;  and  at  the  last  they  haven't 
the  pluck  to  stand  by  a  fellow,  by 
Jove!"  muttered  Mr.  Wodehouse^s 
unlucky  heir.  What  further  ex- 
asperation his  smiling  superior  was 
about  to  heap  upon  him,  nobody 
could  tell;  for  just  as  Jack  Went- 
worth  was  about  to  speak,  and  just 
as.  Wodehouse  had  again  faced 
towards  him,  half-cow<^  half-re- 
sisting, Gerald,  who  had  been 
looking  on  in  silence,  came  for- 
ward out  of  the  shadow.  He  had 
seen  all  and  heard  all,  from  that 
moral  death-bed  of  his,  where  no  per- 
sonal cares  could  again  disturb  him ; 
and  though  he  had  resigned  his 
office,  he  could  not  belie  his  nature. 
He  came  in  by  instinct  to  cherish 
the  dawn  of  compunction  which 
appeared,  as  be  thought,  in  the 
sinner's  words. 

**The  besr  thing  that  can  happen 
to  you,"  said  Gerald,  at  the  sound 
of  whose  voice  everybody  started, 
**is  to  find  out  that  the  wages  of 
sin  are  6itter..  Don't  expect  any 
symp&thy  or  consolation  from  those 
who  have  helped  you  to  do  wrong. 
My  brother  tries  to  induce  you  to 
do  a  right  act  from  an  unworthy 
motive.  He  says  your  former  as- 
sociates will  not  acknowledge  you. 
My  advice  to  jou  is  to  forsake  vour 
former  associates.  My  brother," 
said  Gerald,  turning  aside  to  look 
at  him,  **  would  do  himself  honour 
if  he  forsook  them  also— buti  for 
you,  here  is  your  oppertunity.  •X'ou 
have  no  temptation  of  poverty  now. 
Take  the  ffrst  step,  and  forsake 
thein.  I  have  no  motive  in  advis- 
ing you — except  indeed,  that  I  am 
Jack  "Wentworth's  brother.  He 
and  you  are  different,"  said  Gerald, 
involuntarily  glancing  from  one  to 
the  other.     "And   at   present  you 


have  the  means  of  escape.  Go  now 
and  leave  them,"  said  the  man  who 
was  a  priest  by  nature.  The  light 
returned  to  his  eye  while  he  spoke ; 
he  was  no  longer  passive,  contem- 
plating his  own  moral  death;  his 
natural  office  had  come  back  to 
him  unawares.  He  stretched  his 
arm  towards  the  door,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  the  escape  of  the  sin- 
ner. •*Go,"  said  Gerald.  "Refuse 
their  approbation;  shun  their  so- 
ciety. For  Christ's  sake,  and  not 
for  theirs,  make  amends  to  those 
you  have  wronged.  Jack,  I  com- 
mand you  to  let  him  go." 

Jack,  who  had  been  startled  at 
first,  had  Recovered  himself  long 
before  his  brother  ceased  to  speak. 
"  Let  him  go,  by  all  means'*  he 
said,  and  stood  superbly  indifferent 
by  Gerald's  side,  whistling  under 
his  breath  a  tripping  lively  air. 
"No  occasion  for  solemnity.  The 
sooner  he  goes  the  better,"  said 
Jack.  "In  short,  I. see  no  reason 
why  any  of  us  should  stay,  now  the 
business  ts  accomplished.  I  wonder 
would  his  reverence  ever  fomve  me 
if  I  lighted  mydgar?"  He  took 
out  his  case  as  he  spoke,  and  b^an 
to  look  over  its  contents.  There 
was  one  in  the  room,  however,  who 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  in- 
dications of  Jack  Wcntworth's  face 
than  either  of  his  brothers.  This 
unfortunate,  who  Was  hanging  in 
an  agony  of  uncertainty  over  the 
chair  he  had  placed  before  hiro« 
watched  every  movement  of  his 
leader's  face  with  the  anxious  gaze 
of  a  lover,  hoping  to  see  a  &tle 
corresponding  anxiety  in  it,  but 
watched  in  vain.  Wodehouse  had 
been  ^ing  through  a  fever  of  doubt 
and  divided  impulses.  The  shabby 
fellow  was  open  to  good  impressions,  * 
through  he  was  not  much  in  the 
way  of  practising^  them,  and  Ger- 
ald^s  address,  which,  in  the  first 
place,  filled  him  with  awe,  moved 
him  afterwards  with  passing  thrills 
of  compunction,  mingled  with  a 
kind  of  delight  at  the  idea  of  getting 
free.  When  his  admonitor  said 
"Go,"  Wodehouse  made  a  step 
towards  the  door,  and  for  an  instant 
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felt  the  flBfailaiwIion  of  enfranchise- 
ment  But  the  next  moment  his 
•JO  isought  Jaek  Wentworth's  fiice, 
which  waji  so  superbly  oarelesSf  so  irf- 
different  to  him  and  his  intentions, 
and  the  vagabond's  soul  suooumbed 
with  a  canine  fidelity  to  his  master. 
Had  Jack  shown  any  interest,  any 
excttemeot  in  the  matter,  his  sway 
might  have  been  doubtful;  but  in 
proportion  to  the  sense  of  hu»  own 
insignificance  and-  unimportance 
Wodehouse^a  allegiance  confirmed 
itsel£  He  looked  wistfully  towards 
the  hero  of  \m  imagination,  as  that 
skilful  personage  selected  his  cigar. 
He  would  rat^r  have  been  kidked 
a^n  than  left  alone,  and  left  to 
hmiself.  After  all,  it  was  v^ry  true 
what  Jack  Wentworth  said.  They 
might  be  a  bad  lot,  but  they  were 
gentlemen  (according  to  Wode- 
house's  understanding  of  the  word) 
with  whom  he  had  been  associ- 
ated; and  beatific  visions  of  peers 
and  baronets  and  honourables, 
among  whom  his  own  shabby  per- 
son had  figured^  without  feeling 
mnch  below  the  common  level, 
crossed  his  mind  with  all  the  sweet- 
ness which  belon£8  to  a  past  state 
of  affaiss.  Yet  it  was  still  in  his 
power  to  recall  these  vanishing 
gleriesi.  Now  that  he  was  rich,  and 
conld  ^*cut  a  figure"  among  the 
objects  of  his  admiration,  was  that 
brilliant  world  to  be  closed  upon 
him  for  ever  by  his  own  obstinacy? 
As  these  thoughts  rushed  through 
hi^  mind,  little  Rosa's  beauty  and 
natund  grace  came  suddenly  to  his 
recollection.  Nobody  need  know 
how  he  had  got  his  pretty  wife,  and 
a  pretty  wife  she  would  be  —  a  crea- 
ture whom  nobody  could  help  ad- 
miring. Wodehouse  looked  wist- 
fally  at  Jack  Wentworth,  who  took 
BO  notice  of  him  as  he  chose  his 
dgar.  Jack  was  not  only  the  ideal 
of  the  clumsier  rogue,  but  he  was 
the  doorkeeper  of  that  paradise  of 
disreputable  nobles  and  ruined  gen- 
tlemen which  was  Wodehouse's  idea 
of  good  society;  and  from  all  this 
WHS  he  about  to  be  banished  ?  Jack 
Wentworth  selected  his  dgar  with 
as  much  care  as  if  his.  happiness  de- 


pended on  it,  and  took  no  notice  of 
the  stealthy  gbmoes  thrown  at  him. 
'TU  get  a  Ught  in  the  hall,*'  said 
Jack;  '^good  evening  to  you,"  and 
he  was  actually  going  away. 

'^Look  here,"  said  Wodehouse, 
hastily,  in  his  beard;  **I  ain't  a 
man  to  forsake  old  friends.  If 
Jack  Wentworth  does  not  mean 
anything  unreasonable  or  against  a 
fellow's     honour  Hold     your 

tongu^  Waters;  by  Jovel  I  know 
my  friendji.  I  know  you  would 
never  have, been  one  of  them  but 
for  Jack  Wentworth.  He's  not  the 
common  sort,  I  can  tell  yon.  He's 
the  greatest  swell  going,  by  Jove  1 " 
cried  Jack's  admiring  follower,  **  and 
through  thick  and  thin  he's  stood 
by  uie*  I  ain't  going  to  forsake 
him  now—  that  is,  if  he  don't  want 
anything  that  goes  against  a  fellow's 
honour,"  said  the  repentant  prodi- 
gal, asain  sinking  the  voice  which 
he  had  raised  for  a  moment  As  he 
spoke  he  looked  more  wistfully  than 
ever  towards  his  leader,  who  said 
**  Pshaw  1"  with  an  impatient  ges- 
ture, and  pot  back  his  cigar. 

"This  room  is  too  hot  for  any- 
thing," said  Jack ;  "'but  don*t  open 
the  window,  I  entreat  of  you.  I 
hate  to  assist  at  th*  suicide  of  a 
set  of  insane  insects.  For  heaven's 
sake,  Frank,  mind  what  you're  do- 
ing. As  for  Mr.  Wodehouse's  re- 
mark," 8aid  Jack,  lightly,  "I  trust 
I  never  could  suggest  anything 
which  would  wound  his  keen  sense 
of  honour.  I  advise  you  to  marry 
and  settle^  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
advising  youn^  men ;  and  if  I  were 
to  add  that  it  would  be  seemly 
to  make  some  provision   for   your 


"Stop  there!"  said  the  Curate, 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  scene 
up  to  this  moment  He  had  stood 
behind  rather  contemptuously,  de- 
termined to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
his  ungrateful  and  ungenerous  pro- 
tege. But  now  an  unreasonable 
impulse  forced  him  into  the  dis- 
cussion. "  The  less  that  is  said  on 
that  part  of  the  subject  the  better, ' 
he  said,  with  some  natural  heat.. 
"I   object   to   the   mixing   up   of 
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names  which-* which  no  one  here 
has  any  right  to  bandy  about " 

"That  is  yery  true,"  said  Mr. 
Proctor;  "but  still  they  have  their 
rights,"  the  late  Rector  added  after 
a  pause.  "We  have  no  right  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  —  their 
interest,  you  know."  It  occurred 
to  Mr.  Proctor,  indeed,  that  the  sug- 
gestion was  on  the  whole  a  sensible 
one.  "Even  if  they  were  to  —  to 
marry,  you  know,  they  might  still 
be  left  unprovided  for,"  said  the 
late  Rector.  "I  think  it  is  quite 
just  that  some  provision  should  be 
made  for  that" 

And  then  there  was  a  pause. 
Frank  Wentworth  was  sufficiently 
aware  after  his  first  start  of  indig- 
nation that  he  had  no  ris:ht  to  in- 
terfere, as  Mr.  Proctor  said,  between 
the  Miss  Wodehouses  and  th^r 
interest  He  had  no  means  of  pro- 
viding for  them,  of  setting  them 
above  the  chances  of  fortune.  He 
reflected  bitterly  that  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  offer  a  home  to  Lucy, 
and  through  her  to  her  sister.  What 
he  had  to  do  was  to  stand  by 
silently,  to  suffer  other  people  to 
discuss  what  was  to  be  done  for  the 
woman  whoqi  he  loved,  and  whose 
name  was  sacred  to  him.  This  was 
a  stretch  of  patience  of  which  he 
was  not  capable.  "I  can  only  say 
again,"  said  the  Curate,  "that  I 
think  this  discussion  has  gone 
far  enough*  Whatever  matters  of 
business  there  may  be  that  re- 
quire arrangement  had  better  be 
settled  between  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Waters.  So  far  as  private  feeling 
-goes " 

"Never  fear,  Til  manage  it," 
said  Jack  Wentworth,  "as  well  as 
a  dozen  lawyers.  Private  feeling 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it  Have 
a  cigar,  WodehouSe  ?  WeMl  talk  it 
over  as  we  walk  home,"  said  the 
condescending  potentnte.  These 
words  dispersed  the  assembly  which 
jio  longer  had  any  object.  As  Jack 
Wentworth  sauntered  out,  his  faith- 
ful follower  pressed  through  the 
iOthers  to  join  him.  Wodehouse 
was  himself  again.  He  gave  a  sulky 
aod  to  the  .Curate,  and  said,  "  Good- 


night, parson,  I  don*t  owe  much  to 
you,"  and  hastened  out  close  upon 
the  heels  of  his  patron  and  leader. 
AU  the  authorities  of  Carlingford, 
the  virtuous  people  who  conferred 
station  and  respectabiUty  by  a  look, 
sank  into  utter  insignificance  in 
presence  of  Jack,  His  admiring 
follower  went  afUr  him  with  a 
swell  of  prida  He  was  a  poor 
enough  rogue  himself,  hustled  and 
abused  by  everybody,  an  unsuccess- 
ful and  shabby  vagabond,  notwith- 
standing his  new  fortune ;  but  Jaek 
was  the  glorified  imperscmation  of 
cleverness  and  wickedness  and  tri- 
umph to  Woddiouse.  He  grew  in- 
solent when  he  was  permitted  to 
put  his  arm  through  that  of  has 
hero,  and  went  off  with  him  trying 
to  copy,  in  swagger  and  insolence, 
his  '  careless  step  and  weli-bred 
ease.  Perhaps  Jack  Wentworth 
felt  a  little  ashamed  of  himself  as 
he  emerged  from  the  gate  of  the 
Rectory  with  his  shabby  and  dis- 
reputable companion.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders  sliditly  as  he  looked 
back  and  saw  Gerald  and  Frank 
coming  slowly  out  together.  "Co- 
raggio!"  said  Jack  to  himself,  'Mt 
is  I  who  am  the  true  philanthropist 
Let  us  do  Qvil  that  gocni  may  come." 
Notwithstanding,  he  was  very  thank- 
fiil  not  to  be  seen  by  his  father,  who 
had  wished  to  consult  him  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  had  shown  cer- 
tain yearnings  towards  him,  which, 
to  Jack's  infinite  surprise,  awak- 
ened responsive  feelings  in  his  own 
unaccustomed  bosom.  He  was  half 
ashamed  of  this  secret  movement 
of  natural  affection,  which,  cer- 
tainly, nobody  else  suspected ;  but 
it  was  with  a  sensation  of  relief 
that  he  closed  the  Rectory  gate  be- 
hind him,  without  having  encoun- 
tered the  keen,  inquiring,  suspicious 
glances  of  the  Squire.  The  others 
dispersed  according  to  their  plea- 
sure —  Mr.  Waters  joining  the  party 
up  stairs,  while  Mr.  Proctor  follow^ 
Jack  Wentworth  and  Wodehouse 
to  the  door  with  natve  natural  curi- 
osity. When  the  excellent  man 
recollected  that  he  was  listening  to 
private  conversation,  and  met  Wode- 
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house's  look  of  sulky  insolence,  he 
turned  back  again,  much  fluttered 
and  disturbed.  He  had  an  interest 
in  the  matter,  though  the  ttro  in 
whose  hands  it  now  lay  were  the 
last  whom  he  would  have  chosen  as 
confidants ;  and  to  do  him  justice, 
h«  was  thinking  of  Lucy  only  in  his 
desire  to  hear  what  they  decided 
upon.  **  Something  might  happen 
to  me,**  he  said  to  himself;  **and, 
eren  if  all  was  weH  she  would  bo 
happier  not  to  be  wholly  dependent 
upon  her  sister ; "  with  which  self- 
exculpatory  reflection,  Mr.  Proctor 
slowly  followed  the  others  into  the 
drawing-room.  Gerald  and  Frank, 
who  were  neither  of  them  disposed 
for  society,  went  away  together. 
They  had  enough  to  think  of,  with- 
ont  much  need  of  conversation,  and 
they  had  walked  halfway  down 
Grange  Lane  before  either  spoke. 
Then  it  was  Frank  who  broke  the 
silence  abruptly  with  a  question 
which  l^ad  nothing  to  do  with  the 
business  in    which  they  had  been 


"  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 
said  Frank  suddenly.  It  was  just 
as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  grace- 
ful ppire  of  St  Roquets ;  and,  per- 
|)ap8,  it  was  the  sight  of  his  own 
church  which  aroused  the  Perpetual 
Curate  to  think  of  the  henceforth 
aimless  life  of  his  brother.  "I 
donH  understand  how  you  are  to 
give     up     your     work.      To-night 


"I  did  not  forget  myself,"  said 
Gerald;  "every  man  who  can  dis- 
tinguish good  from  evil  has  a  right 
to  advise  his  fellow-creature.  I 
have  not  given  up  that  common 
privilege  —  don't  hope  it,  Frank," 
said  the  martyr,  with  a  momentary 
smile. 

**  If  I  oould  but  understand  why 
it  is  that  you  make  this  terrible 
sacrifice !  "  said  the  Curate  —  **  No, 
I  don't  want  to  argue — of  co^se, 
you  are  convinced.  I  can  under- 
stand the  wish  that  our  unfortunate 
division  had  never  taken  place; 
but  I  can't  understand  the  sacrifice 
of  a  man's  life  and  work.  Nothing 
18  perfect  in  this  world ;  but  at  least 


to  do  something  in  it — to  be  good 
for  something  —  and  with  your  fe- 
culties,  GeraJd!"  c»ied  the  admir- 
ing and  regretful  brother.  *^Can 
abstract  right  in  an  institution,  if 
that  is  what  you  aim  at,  be  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  your  existence — ^your 
power  of  influencing*  your  fellow- 
creatures?"  This  Mr.  Wentworth 
said,  being  specially  moved  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself — for,  under  any  other  con- 
ditions, such  sentiments  would  have 
produced  the  warmest  opposition 
in  his  Anglican  bosom.  Bot  he  was 
so  far  sympathetic  that  he  could 
be  tolerant  to  his  brother  who  had 
gone  to  R<9ne. 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Gerald ;  **  it  is  the  prevailing  theory 
in  England  that  all  human  insti- 
tutions are  imperfect  'My  dear 
Frank,  I  want  a  Church  which  is 
not  a  human  institution.  In  Eng- 
land it  seems  to  be  the  rule  of  faitn 
that  every  man  may  believe  as  he 
pleases.  There  is  no  authority 
either  to  decide  or  punish.  If 
you  can  foresee  what  that  may 
lead  us  to,  I  cannot  I  take  refuge 
in  the  true  Church,  where  alone 
there  is  certainty— where,"  said  the 
convert,  with  a  heightened  colour 
and  a  long-drawn  breath',  "there  is 
authority  elear  and  decisive.  In 
England  you  believe  what  you  will, 
and  the  result  will  be  one  that  I  at 
least  fear  to  contemplate;  in  Rome 
we  believe  what  —  we  must,"  said 
Gerald.  He  said  the  words  slowly, 
bowing  his  head  more  than  once 
with  determined  submission,  as  if 
bending  under  the  yoke.  "Frank, 
it  is  salvation!"  said  the  new  Ca- 
tholic, with  the  emphasis  of  a  de- 
spairing hope.  And  for  the  first 
time  Frank  Wentworth  perceived 
what  it  was  which  had  driven  his 
brother  to  Rome. 

"  I  understand  you  now,"  said  the 
Perpetual  Curate;  "it  is  because 
there  is  no  room  for  our  conflicting 
doctrines  and  latitude  of  belief.  In- 
stead of  a  Church  happily  so  far 
imperfect,  that  a  man  can  put  his 
life  to  the  best  account  in  it,  with- 
out absolutely  delivering  up  his  in- 
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tellect  to  a  set  of  doctrines,  you 
seek  a  perfect  Church,  in  which,  for 
a  Bymmetrical  system  of  doctrine, 
you  lose  the  use  of  your  existence ! " 
Mr.  Wentworth  uttered  this  opinion 
with  all  the  more  rehemence,  that 
it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
own  habitual  ideas;  but  even  his 
veneration  for  his  "Mother"  yield- 
ed for  the  moment  to  his  strong 
sense  of  his  brother's  mistake. 

"  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say/*  said 
Qerald,  "but  it  is  true.  If  you 
but  knew  the  consolation,  after 
years  of  struggling  among  the  pro- 
blems of  fiiith,  to  find  one's  self  at 
last  upon  a  rock  of  authority,  of 
certainty  —  one  holds  in  one's  hand 
at  last  the  interpretation  of  the 
enigma,"  said  Gerald.  He  looked 
up  to  the  sky  as  ho  spoke,  and 
breathed  into  the  serene  air  a  wistful 
lingering  sigh.  If  it  was  certainty 
that  echoed  in  that  breath  of  un- 
satisfied nature,  the  sound  was  sadly 
out  of  concord  with  the  sentiment 
His  soul,  notwithstanding  that  ex- 
pression of  serenity,  was  still  as 
wistful  as  the  night 

• "  Hare  you  the  interpretation  ?  " 
said  his  brother;  and  Frank,  too 
looked  up  into  the  pure  sky  aboTe, 
with  its  stars  which  stretched  over 
them  serene  and  silent,  arching  over 
the  town  that  lay  behind,  and  of 
which  nobody  knew  better  than  he 
the  human  mysteries  and  wonderful 
unanswerable  questions.  The  heart 
of  the  Curate  ached  to  think  how 
many  problems  lay  in  the  darkness, 
over  which  that  sky  stretched  silent 
making  no  sign.  There  were  the 
sorrowful  of  the  earth,  enduring 
their  afilictions,  liflinf?  up  pitiful 
hands,  demanding  of  God  in  their 
bereavements  and  in  their  miseries 
the  reason  why.  There  were  all 
the  inequalities  of  life,  f^ide  by  side, 
evermore  echoing  dumbly  the  same 
awful  question;  and  over  all  shone 
the  calm  sky  which  gave  no  answer. 
"Have  you  the  interpretation?"  ho 
said.  "Perhaps  you  can  reconcile 
fteewill  and  predestination  —  the 
need  of  a  universal  atonement'  and 
the  existence  of  individual  virtue? 
But  these  are^not  to  me  the  most 


difficult  questions.  Can  your  Church 
explain  why  one  man  is  happy  and 
another  miserable? — why  one  has 
everything  and  abounds^  and  the 
other  loees  all  that  is  most  procious 
in  life?  My  sister  Mary,  for  ex- 
ample," said  the  Curate,  "  she  seems 
to  bear  the  cross  for  our  family. 
Her  children  die  and  yours  live. 
Can  you  explain  to  her  why?  I 
have  heard  her  cry  out  to  God  to 
know  the  reason,  and  He  made  no 
answer.  Tell  me,  have  you  the 
interpretation?"  cried  the  yonng 
man,  on  whom  the  hardness  of  his 
own  position  was  pressing  at  the 
moment.  They  went  on  together 
in  silence  for  a  few  minutes, 
without  any  attempt  on  Gerald's 
part  to  answer.  "You  accept 
the  explanation  of  the  Church 
in  respect  to  doctrines,"  said  the 
Curate,  after  that  pause,  "  and  con- 
sent that  her  authority  is  sufficient, 
and  that  your  perplexity  is  over 
—  that  is  well  enough,  so  fiur 
as  it  goes:  but  outside  lies  a 
world  in  which  every  event  is  an 
enigma,  where  nothing  that  comes 
offers  any  explanation  of  itself; 
where  God  does  not  show  himself 
always  kind,  but  by  times  awful, 
terrible  —  a  God  who  smites  and 
does  not  spare.  It  is  easy  to  make 
a  harmcmiouH  balance  of  doctrine; 
but  where  is  the  interpretation 
of  life?"  The  young  priest 
looked  back  on  his  memory,  and 
recalled,  ns  if  they  had  been  in 
a  book,  the  daily  problems  with 
which  be  was  so  well  acquainted. 
As  for  Gerald,  he  bowed  his  head 
a  little,  with  a  kind  of  reverence,  as 
if  he  had  been  bowing  before  the 
shrine  of  a  saint 

"I  have  had  a  happy  life,"  said 
the  elder  brother.  "  I  have  not 
been  driven  to  ask  such  questions 
for  myself.  To  these  the  Church 
has  hut  one  advice  to  ofier:  Trust 
GodJ* 

**We  say  so  in  England,"  said 
Prank  Wentworth  ;  "  it  is  the  grand 
scope  of  our  teaching.  Trust  Grod. 
He  will  not  explain  Himself,  nor 
can  we  attempt  it  When  it  is  cer- 
tain that  I  must  be  content  with 
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this  answer  for  all  the  sorrows  of 
life,  I  am  content  to  take  my  doc- 
trines on  the  same  terms,"  said  the 
Perpetual  Curate;  —  and  by  this 
time  they  had  come  to  Miss  WInt- 
worth's  door.  After  all,  perhaps 
it  was  not  Gerald,  except  so  far  as 
he  was  carried  by  a  wonderful  force 
of  human  sympathy  and  purity  of 
soul,  who  was  the  predestined  priest 


of  the  family.  As  he  went  up  to 
his  own  room,  a  momentary  spasm 
of  doubt  came  upon  the  new  convert 
— whether,  perhaps,  he  was  making 
a  sacrifice  of  his  life  for  a  mistake. 
He  hushed  .  the  ,  thought  forcibly 
as  it  rose;  such  impulses  wore  no 
longer  to  be  listened  to.  The  same 
authority  which  made  faith  certain 
decided  every  doubt  to  be  sin. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


Next  morning  the  Curate  got  up 
with  anticipations  which  were  far 
from  cheerful,  and  a  weary  sense  of 
the  monotony  and  dulness  of  life. 
He  had  won  his  little  battle,  it  -was 
true;  but  the  very  victory  had  re- 
moved that  excitement  which  an- 
swered in  the  absence  of  happier 
stimulants  to  keep  up  his  hear^  and 
courage.  After  a  struggle  like  that 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  it 
was  hard  to  come  again  into  the 
peaceable  routine  without  any  par- 
ticular hope  to  enliven  or  happiness 
to  cheer  it,  which  was  all  he  had  at 
present  to  look  for  in  his  life ;  and  it 
was  harder  still  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
being  silent,  of  standing  apart  from 
Lucy  in  her  need,  of  shutting  up 
in  his  own  heart  the  longing  he  had 
towards  her,  and  refraining  himself 
from  the  desperate  thought  of  unit- 
ing his  genteel  beggary  to  hers. 
That  was  the  one  thing  which  must 
not  be  thought  of,  and  he  subdued 
himself  with  an  impatient  sigh,  and 
could  not  but  wonder,  as  he  went 
down-stairs,  whether,  if  Gerald  had 
been  less  smoothly  guided  through 
the  perplexing  paths  of  life,  he 
would  have  found  time  for  all  the 
difficulties  which  had  driven  him  to 
take  refuge  in  Rome.  It  was  with 
this  sense  of  hopeless  restraint  and 
incapacity,  which  is  perhaps  of  all 
sensations  the  most  humbling,  that 
he  went  down-stairs,  and  found 
lying  on  his  breakfast-table,  the 
first  thing  that  met  his  eye,  the 
note  which  Lucy  Wodehouse  had 
written  to  him  on  the  previous 
night  As  he  read  it,  the  earth 
somehow  turned  to  the  sun;    the 


dubious  light  brightened  in  the 
skies.  ^  Unawares,  he  had  been 
wcmdering  never  to  receive  any 
token  of  sympathy,  any  word  of 
encouragement  from  those  for  whom 
he  bad  made  so  many  exertions. 
When  he  had  read  Lucy's  letter, 
the  aspect  of  affairs  changed  consi- 
derably. To  be  sure  nothing  that 
she  had  said  or  could  say  made 
any  difiference  in  the  facts  of  the  . 
case;  but  the  Curate  was  young, 
and  still  liable  to  those  changes  of 
atmosphere  which  do  more  for  an 
imaginative  mind  than  real  revolu- 
tjjus.  He  read  the  letter  several 
times  over  as  he  lingered  through 
his  breakfast,  making  on  the  whole 
an  agreeable  meal,  and  finding  him- 
self repossessed  of  his  ordinary 
healthful  appetite.  He  even  can- 
vassed the  signature  as  much  in 
reading  as  Lucy  had  done  in  writ- 
ing it  —  balancing  in  his  mind  the 
maidenly  **  truly  yours "  of  that 
subscription  with  as  many  ingeni- 
ous rendering  of  its  possible  mean- 
ing, as  if  Lucy's  letter  had  been 
articles  of  faith.  "Truly  mine," 
he  paid  to  himself^  with  a  smile; 
which  indeed  meant  all  a  lover 
could  require;  and  then  paused,  as 
if  he  had  been  Dr.  Lushington  or 
Lord  Westbury,  to  inquire  into'  the 
real  force  of  the  phrase.  For  after 
all,  it  is  not  only  when  signing  the 
Articles  that  the  bond  and  pledge 
of  subscription  means  more  than  is 
intended.  When  Mr.  Wentworth  was 
able  to  tear  himself  from  the  agree- 
able casuistry  of  this  self-discussion, 
he  got  up  in  much  better  spirits  to 
go  about  his  daily  business.     First 
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of  all,  he  hftd  to  see  his  &tber,  and 
ascertain  what  were  the  Squire's  in- 
tentions, and  how  long  he  meant  to 

stay  in  Garlingford ;  and  then It 

occurred  to  the  Perpetual  Curate  that 
after  that,  politeness  demanded  that 
he  should  call  on  the  Miss  Wode- 
houses,  who  had,  or  at  least  one  of 
them,  expressed  so  frankly  their 
confidence  in  him.  He  could  not 
hut  call  to  thank  her,  to  inquire  in- 
to their  plans,  perhaps  to  back  aunt 
Leonora  s  invitation,  which  he  was 
aware  had  been  gratefully  declined. 
With  these  ideas  in  his  mind  he  went 
down-stairs,  after  brushing  his  lyit 
yery  carefully  and  casting  one  solicit- 
ous glance  in  the  mirror  as  he  pass- 
ed— which  presented  to  him  a  very 
creditable  reflection,  an  eidolon 
in  perfect  clerical  apparel,  without 
any  rusty  suggestions  of  a  Perpetu- 
al Curacy.  Yet  a  Perpetual  Curacy 
it  was  which  was  his  sole  bene- 
fice or  hope  in  his  present  circum- 
stances, for  he  knew  very  well  that, 
were  all  other  objections  at  an  end, 
neither  Skelmersdale'^nor  Went- 
worth  could  be  kept  open  for  him  • 
and  that  beyond  these  two  he  had 
not  a  hope  oi  advancement  —  and  at 
the  same  time  h^  was  pledged  to  re- 
main in  Garlingford.  All  thii^  how- 
ever, though  discouraging  enough, 
did  not  succeed  in  discouraging  Mr. 
"Wentworth  after  he  had  read  Lucy's 
letter.  He  went  down-stairs  so 
lightly  that  Mrs.  Hadwin,  who  was 
waiting  in  the  parlour  in  her  best 
cap,  to  ask  if  he  would  pardon  her 
for  making  such  a  mistake,  did  not 
hear  him  pass,  and  sat  waiting  for 
an  hour,  forgetting,  or  rather  ne- 
glecting to  give  any  response,  when 
the  butcher  came  for  orders — which 
was  an  unprecedented  accident. 
Mr.  Wentworth  went  cheerfully  up 
Grange  Lane,  meeting,  by  a  singular 
chance,  ever  so  many  people,  who 
stopped  to  shake  hands  with  him, 
or  at  least  bowed  their  good  wishes 
and  friendly  acknowledgments.  He 
smiled  in  himself  at  these  evidences 
of  popular  penitence,  but  was  not 
the  less  pleased  to  find  himself  re- 
instated m  his  place  in  the  affec- 
tions and   respect    of    Garlingford. 


"  After  all,  it  was  not  an  unnatural 
mistake,'*  he  said  to  himself^  and 
smiled  benignly  upon  the  excel- 
lent people  who  had  found  out  the 
errof  of  their  own  ways.  Garling- 
ford, indeed,  seemed  altogether  in 
a  more  cheerful  state  than  usual,  and 
Mr.  Wentworth  oould  not  but  think 
that  the  community  in  eeneral  was 
glad  to  find  that  it  had  been  de- 
ceived, and  so  went  upon  his  way, 
pleasing  himself  with  those  maxims 
about  the  ultimate  prevalence  of 
justice  and  truth,  which  make  it 
apparent  that  goodness  is  always 
victorious,  and  wickedness  punish- 
ed, in  the  end.  Somehow  even  a 
popular  fallscy  has  an  aspect  of 
truth  when  it  suits  one's  own  case. 
The  Perpetual  Curate  went  through 
his  aunt's  garden  with  a  con- 
scious smile,  feeling  once  more 
master  of  himself  and  his  concerns. 
There  was,  to  tell  the  truth, 
even  a  slight  shade  of  ftelf^content 
and  approbation  upon  his  hand- 
some countenance.  In  the  present 
changed  state  of  public  opinion  and 
private  feeling,  he  began  to  take 
some  pleasure  in  his  sacrifice. 
To  be  sure,  a  Perpetual  Curate 
could  not  marry;  but  perhaps 
Lucy — in  short,  there  was  no  telling 
what  might  happen ;  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly vrith  that  delicious  senf;e 
of  goodness  which  generally  attends 
an  act  of  self  sacrifice,  mingled  with 
an  equally  delicious  feeling  that  the 
act,  when  accomplished,  might  turn 
out  no  such  great  sacrifice  after  all, 
—  which  it  is  to  be  feared  is  the 
most  usual  way  in  which  the  sacri- 
fices of  youth  are  made — that  the 
Curate  walked  into  the  hall,  passuig 
his  aunt  Dora's  toy  terrier  without 
that  Tiolent  inclination  to  give  it  a 
whack  with  his  cane  in  passing, 
which  was  his  usual  state  of  feel- 
ing. To  tell  the  truth,  Lucy's  let- 
ter had  made  him  at  peace  with  all 
the  world. 

When,  however,  he  entered  the 
dining-room,  where  the  family  were 
still  at  breakfast,  Frank's  serenity 
was  unexpectedly  disturbed.  The 
first  thing  that  met  his  eye  was  his 
aunt    Leonora,    towering   over   her 
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tea-urn  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
table,  holding  in  her  hand  a  lettef 
which  8he  had  just  opened.  The 
envelope  had  fallen  in  the  midst  of 
the  immaoulate  breakfast  *' things,'' 
and  indeed  lay,  with  its  broad  black 
edge  on  the  top  of  the  snow  white 
lumps,  in  Miss  Leonora's  own  sugar- 
basin  ;  and  the  news  had  been  suf- 
fidentiy  interesting  to  supend  th^ 
operations  of  tea>making,  and  to 
bring  the  strong-minded  womah  to 
her  feet  The  first  words  whi^ch 
were  audible  to  Frank  revealed  to 
him  the  nature  of  the  intelligence 
which  had  produced  such  startling 
effects. 

"He  was  always  a  contradictory 
man,"  said  Miss  Leonora ;  *' since 
the  first  hour  he  was  in  Skelmers- 
dale,  he  has  made  tf  practice  of  doing 
things  at  the  wrong  time.  I  don't 
mean  to  reproach  the  poor  man  now 
he*8  gone;  but  when  he  has  been 
so  long  of  going,  what  good  could 
it  do  him  to  choose  this  particular 
moment,  for  no  other  reason  that  I 
can  see,  except  that  it  was  specially 
unoomfortable  to  us?  What  my 
brother  has  just  been  saying  makes 
it  all  the  worse,"  said  Miss  Leonora 
with  a  look  of  annoyance.  She  had 
turned  her  ^ead  away  from  the 
door,  which  was  at  the  side  of  the 
room,  and  had  not  perceived  the 
entrance  of  the  Curate.  ^*  As  long 
aa  we  could  imagine  that  Frank 
was  to  succeed  to  the  Rectory  the 
thing  looked  comparatively  easy. 
I  b«g  your  pardon,  Gerald.  Of 
course,  you  know  how  grieved  I 
am — ^in  short,  that  we  all  feel  the 
deepest  distress  and  vexation ;  but, 
to  be  sure,  since  you  have  given  it 
up,  somebody  must  succeed  you — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  thai" 

"Not  the  least,  my  dear  aunt," 
sajd  Gerald. 

"I  am  glad  you  grant  so  much. 
It  is  well  to  be  sure  of  something," 
said  the  incisive  and  peremptory 
speaker.  "It  would  have  been  a 
painful  thing  for  ds  at  any  time  to 
place  another  person  in  Skelmersdale 
while  Frank  was  unprovided  for ; 
but,  of  course,"  said  Miss  Leixiora, 
ntting    down    suddenly,     "nobody 


who  knows  me  could  suppose  for  a 
minute  that  I  would  let  my  feelings 
stand  in  the  way  of  my  public  duty. 
Still  it  is  very  awkward  just  at  this 
moment,  when  Frank,  on  the  whole, 
has  been  behaving  very  properly, 
and  one  can't  help  so  &r  approving 
of  him ^" 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  aunt 
Leonora,"  said  the  Curate. 

"Oh  you  are  there,  Frank,"  said 
his  sensible  aunt ;  and  strong-mind- 
ed though  she  was,  a  riigbt  shade 
of  additional  colour  appeared  for  a 
moment  on  Miss  Leonora's  fiuse. 
She  paused  a  little,  evidently  di- 
verted frtm  the  line  of  discourse 
which  she  had  contemplated,  and 
wavered  like  a  vessel  disturbed  in 
its  course.  "The  fact  is,  I  have 
just  had  a  letter  announcing  Mr, 
Shirley's  death,"  she  continued, 
facing  round  towards  her.  nephew, 
and  setting  off  abruptly,  in  fiuse  of 
all  consequences,  on  the  now  tack. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Frank 
Wentworth;  "though  I  have  an 
old  grudge  at  him  on  account  of 
his  long  sermons ;  but  as  you  have 
expected  it  for  a  year  or  two,  I 
can't  imagine  your  grief  to  be  over- 
whelming," said  the  Curate,  with  a 
touch  of  natural  impertinence  to  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances. 
Skelmersdale  had  been  so  long 
thought  interesting  to  him,  that 
now,  when  it!  was  not  in  the  least 
interesting,  he  got  impatient  of  the 
name. 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,  Frank," 
said  Miss  WentwoHh.  Aunt  Ce- 
cilia had  not  been  able  for  a  long 
time  to  agree  with  anybody.  She 
had  been,  on  the  contrary,  shaking 
her  head  and  shedding  a  few  gentle 
tears  over  Gerald's  silent  submis- 
sion and  Louisa's  noisy  lamenta-* 
tions.  Everything  was  somehow 
going  wrong ;  and  she  who  had  no 
power  to  mend,  at  least  could  not 
assent,  and  broke  through  her  old 
use  and  wont  to  shake  her  head, 
which  was  a  thing  very  alarming 
to  the  family.  The  entire  party 
was  moved  by  a  sensation  of  plea- 
sure to  hear  Miss  Cecilia  say,  "I 
quite  agree  with  you,  Frank." 
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"You  are  looking  better  thia 
morning,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  Ger- 
ald. They  bad  a  great  respect  for 
cacb  other  these  two ;  but  when 
Miss  Cecilia  turned  to  hear  what 
her  elder  nephew  was  saying,  her 
fiioe  lost  the  momentary  look  of 
approval  it  had  worn,  and  she  again, 
though  very  softly,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, began  to  shake  her  head. 

"We  were  not  asking  for  your 
sympathy,"  said  Miss  Leonora^ 
sharply.  "DonH  talk  like  a  saucy 
boy.  We  were  talking  of  our  own 
embarrassment  There  is  a  very 
excellent  young  man,  the  curate  of 
the  parish,  whom  Julia  Trench  is 
to  be  married  to.  By  the  way,  of 
course,  this  must  put  it  off ;  but  I 
was  about  to  say,  when  you  inter- 
rupted me  that  to  give  it  away 
from  you  at  this  moment,  just  as 
you  had  been  doing  well---doing — 
your  duty,"  said  Miss  Leonora,  with 
unusual  hesitation,  "was  certainly 
very  uncomfortable,  to  say  the  l^ast, 
to  us." 

"Don't  let  that  have  the  slight- 
est influence  on  you,  I  beg,"  cried 
the  Perpetual  Curate,  with  all  the 
pride  of  bis  years.  "I  hope  I 
have  been  doing  my  duty  all 
along,"  the  young  man  added,  more 
softly,  a  moment  after ;  upon  which 
the  Squire  gave  a  little  nod,  partly 
of  satisfaction  and  encouragement 
to  his  son — partly  of  remonstrance 
and  protest  to  his  sister. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so — with  the 
flowers  at  Easter,  for  example,"  said 
Miss  Leonora,  with  a  slight  sneer. 
"I  consider  that  I  have  stood  by 
you  through  all  this  business, 
Frank — ^but,  of  course,  in  so  impor- 
tant a  matter  as  a  cure  of  sonU, 
neither  relationship  nor,  to  a  certain 
.extent,  approval "  said  Miss  Leo- 
nora, with  again  some  hesitation 
"can  be  allowed  to  stand  against 
public  duty.  We  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  a  good  gospel 
minister——" 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  inter- 
rupting you,  Leonora,"  said  the 
Squire,  "  but  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  you  make  a  mistake.  I  think 
it's   a  man's  bounden  duty,    when 


there  is  a  living  in  the  family,  to 
educate  one  of  his  sons  for  it  In 
my  opinion,  it's  one  of  the  duties  of 
property.  You  have  no  right  to 
live  off  your  estate,  and  spend  your 
money  elsewhere ;  and  no  more 
have  you  any  right  to  give  less 
than — than  your  own  flesh  and 
blood  to  the  people  you  have  the 
chfurge  ot  You've  got  the  charge 
of  them  to — ^to  a  certain  extent 
— soUl  and  body,  sir,"  said  the 
Squire,  growing  warm,  as  he  put 
down  his  *  Times,'  and  forgetting 
that  he  addressed  a  lady.  "Fd 
never  have  any  peace  of  mind  if  I 
filled  up  a  family  living  with  a 
stranger — ^unless,  of  course,"  Mr 
Wentworth  added  in  a  parenthesis 
— an  unlikely  sort  of  contingency 
which  had  not  occurred  to  him 
at  first — "you  should  happen  to 
have  no  second  son. — ^The  eldest 
the  squire,  the  second  the  rector. 
That's  my  idea,  Leonora,  of  Church 
and  State." 

Miss  Leonora  smiled  a  little  at 
her  brother's  semi-feudal,  semi-pa- 
gan ideas.  "I  have  long  known 
that  we  were  not  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,"  said  the  strong-minded 
aunt,  who,  though  cleverer  than 
her  brother,  was  toQ  \  wise  in  her 
own  conceit  to  perceivS  at  the  first 
glance  Uie  noble,  simple  concep- 
tion of  his  own  duties  and  position, 
which  was  implied  in  the  honest 
gentleman's  words.  "Your  second 
son  might  be  either  a  fool  or  a  knave, 
or  even,  although  neither,  might  be 
quite  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
eternal  interest  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. In  my  opinion,  the  duty  of 
choosing  a  clergyman  is  one  not  to 
be  exercised  without  the  gravest 
deliberation.  A  conscientious  man 
would  make  his  selection  depend- 
ant, at  least,  upon  the  character  of 
his  second  son — ^if  he  had  one.  We, 
however ^" 

"But  then  his  character  is  9o 
satisfactory,  Leonora,"  cried  Miss 
Dora,  feeling  emboldened  by  the 
shadow  of  visitors  under  whose 
shield  she  could  always  retire. 
"Everybody  knows  what  a  good 
clergyman  he  is — I  am  sure  it  would 
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bo  like  a  new  world  iit  Skelmers- 
dale  if  jou  were  there,  Frank,  my 
dear — ^and  preaches  such  beautiful 
sermons!"  said  the  unlucky  little 
woman,  upon  whom  her  sister  im- 
mediately descended,  swift  and  sud- 
den, like  a  storm  at  sea. 

♦*We  are  generally  perfectly  of 
accord  in  our  conclusions,"  said 
Miss  Leonora;  **a8  for  Dora,  sh^ 
comes  to  the  same  end  by  a  round- 
about way.  After  what  my  brother 
has  been  saying " 

"Yes,"  said  the  Squire,  with  un- 
comfortable looks,  *'I  was  saying 
to  your  aunt,  Frank,  what  I  said  to 
you  about  poor  Mary.  Since  Ger- 
ald wll  go,  and  since  you  don't 
waot  to  come,  the  best  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  have  Huxtable. 
He's  a  Tery  good  fellow  on  the 
whole,  and  it  might  cheer  her  up, 
poor  soul,  to  be  near  her  sisters. 
Life  has  been  hard  wortt  to  her, 
poor  girl  —  yery  hard  work,  sir," 
saad  the  Squire  with  a  sigh.  The 
idea  was  troublesome  and  uncom- 
fortable, and  always  disturbed  his 
mind  when  it  occurred  to  him.  It 
was  indeed  a  secret  humiliation  to 
the  Squire,  that  his  eldest  daughter 
possessed  so  little  the  characteristic 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  Went- 
worths.  He  was  very  sorry  for  her, 
but  yet  half  angry  and  half  ashamed, 
as  if  she  could  have  helped  it ;  but, 
howeyer,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
admit,  in  his  private  deliberations 
on  the  subject,  that,  failing  Frank, 
Mary's  husband  had  Uie  next  best 
right  to  Wentworth  Rectory — an 
arrangement  of  which  Miss  Leonora 
did  not  approve. 

"I  was  about  to  say  that  we  have 
no  second  son,"  she  said,  taking  up 
the  thread  of  her  discourse  where 
it  had  been  interrupted.  "Our' 
duty  is  solely  towards  the  Christian 
people.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  in- 
fallible," said  Miss  Leonora,  with  a 
meek  air  of  self-contradiction  ;  **  but 
T  should  be  a  very  poor  creature  in- 
deed if,  at  my  age,  I  did  not  know 
what  I  believed,  and  was  not  per- 
fectly convinced  that  I  am  right. 
Consequently  (though,  I  repeat,  Mr 
Shiriey  has  chosen  the  most  incon- 


venient moment  possible  for  dying), 
it  can^t  be  expected  of  me  tfiat  I 
should  appoint  my  nephew,  whoso 
opinions  in  most  points  are  exactly 
the  opposite  of  mine." 

**I  wish,  at  least,  you  would  be- 
lieve what  I  say,"  interrupted  the 
Curate  impatiently.  **  There  might 
have  been  some  sense  in  all  this  three 
months  ago;  but  if  Skelmersdale 
were  the  highroad  to  everything 
desirable  in  the  Church,  you  arc 
all  quite  aware  that  I  could  not  ac- 
cept it  Stop,  Gerald ;  I  am  not  so 
disinterested  as  you  think,"  said 
Frank^  **  if  I  left  CarKngford  now, 
people  would  remember  against  me 
that  my  character  had  been  called 
in  question  here.  I  can  remain  a 
Perpetual  Curate,"  said  the  young 
man,  with  a  smile,  *'but  I  can't 
tolerate  any  shadow  upon  xsxj 
honour.  I  am  sorry  I  came  in  at 
such  an  awkward  moment.  Good 
momiiig,  aunt  Leonora.  I  hope 
Julia  T^nch,  when  she  has  the 
Rectory,  will  always  keep  of  your 
way  of  thinking.  She  used  to  in- 
cline a  little  to  mine,"  he  said, 
mischievously,  as  be  went  away. 

"Come  back,  Frank,  presently," 
said  the  Squire,  whose  attention  had 
been  distracted  from  his  *  Times.' 
Mr.  Wentworth  began  to  be  tired  of 
such  a  succession  of  exciting  dis- 
cussions. He  thought  if  he  had 
Frank  quietly  to  himself  he  could 
settle  matters  much  more  agree- 
ably; but  the  'Times'  was  cer- 
tainly an  accompaniment  more  tran- 
quillismg  so  far  as  a  comfortable 
meal  was  concerned. 

"  He  can't  come  back  presently," 
said  aunt  Leonora.  "You  speak 
as-  if  he  had  nothing  to  do ;  when,  on 
the  contrary,  he  has  every  thing  to 
do — that  is  worth  doing,"  said  that . 
contradictory  authority.  "  Come 
back  to  lunch,  Frank;  and  I  wish 
you  would  eat  your  breakfast,  Dora, 
and  not  stare  at  me." 

Miss  Dora  had  come  down  to 
breakfast  as  an  invalid,  in  a  pretty 
little  cap,  with  a  shawl  over  her 
dres8ing4:own.  She  had  not  yet 
got  over  her  adventure  and  the  ex- 
citement of  Rosa's  capture.     That 
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unusual  accident,  and  all  the  ap- 
plauses of  her  courage  whicU  had 
been  addressed  to  her  since,  had 
roused  the  timid  woman.  She  did 
not  withdraw  her  eyes  from  her 
sister,  though  commanded  to  do 
so;  on  the  contrary,  her  look  grew 
more  and  more  erophatia  She 
meant  to  have  made  a  solemn  ad- 
dress, throwing  off  Leonora's  yoke, 
and  declaring  her  intention,  in  this 
grave  crisis  of  her  nephew's  fw- 
tunes,  of  acting  for  herself;  but  her 
feelings  were  too  much  for  Miss 
Dora.  The  tears  came  creeping  to 
the  comers  of  her  eyes,  and  she 
could  not  keep  them  back;'  and 
her  attempt  at  dignity  broke  down. 
**I  am  never  consulted,"  she  said, 
with  a  gasp.  *4  don't  mean  to 
pretend  to  know  better  than  Leo- 
nora; but — but  I  think  it  is  very 
hard  that  Frank  should  be  disap- 
pointed about  Skelmersdale.  You 
may  call  mo  as  foolish  as  you 
please,"  said  Miss  Dora,  with  ris- 
ing tears,  "I  know  everybody  will 
say  it  is  my  &ult ;  but  I  must  say 
I  think  it  is  very  hard  that  Frank 
should  be  disappointed.  He  was 
always  brought  up  for  it>  as  every- 
body knows;  and  to  disappoint 
him,  who  is  so  good  and  so  nice,  for 
a  fat  young  man,  buttered  all  over 
like — like — ^a  pudding-basin,"  cried 
poor  Miss  Dora,  severely  adhering 
toi  the  unity  of  her  desperate  meta- 
phor. **I  don't  know  what  Julia 
Trench  can  be  thinking  of;  I — I 
don't  know  what  Leonora  means." 

^*  I  am  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing,"  said  aunt  Cecilia,  setting 
down,  with  a  little  gentle  emphasis, 
her  cup  of  tea. 

Here  was  rebellion,  open  and  un- 
compromised  Miss  Leonora  was 
so  much  taken  by  surprise,  that  she 
lifted  the  tea-urn  out  of  the  vray, 
and  stared  at  her  interlocutors 
with  genuine  amaxement  But  she 
proved  herself^  as  usual,  equal  to 
the  occasion. 

**It's  unfortunate  that  we  never 
see  eye  to  eye  just  at  once, "  she 
said,  with  a  look  which  expressed 
more  distinctly  than  words  could 
have  done  the  preliminary  flourish 


of  his  whip,  by  means  «f  which  a 
skilful  charioteer  gets  his  team  un- 
der hand  without  touching  them; 
*'  but  it  is  very  lucky  that  we  always 
come  to'  agree  in  the  end,"  she 
added,  more  significantly  still  It 
was  well  to  crush  iasubordination 
in  the  bud.  Not  that  she  did  not 
share  the  sentiment  of  her  sisters ; 
but  then  they  were  guided  like  or- 
dinary women  by  their  feelings, 
whereas  Miss  Leonora  had  the  rights 
of  property  before  her,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  Exeter  Hall. 

^^And  he  wants  to  marry,  poor 
dear  boy,"  said  Miss  Dora,  pale  with 
fright,  yet  persevering ;  ^'  and  she  is 
a  dear  good  girl — ^the  very  person 
for  a  de^y man's  wife;  .and  what 
is  he  to  do  if  he  is  always  to  be 
Curate  of  6t  Roque's?  You  may 
say  it  is  my  &ult,  but  I  cannot  help 
it  He  always  used  to  come  to  me 
in  all  his  little  troubles ;  and  when 
he  wants  anything  very  particular, 
he  knows  there  is  nothing  I  would 
not  do  for  him,"  sobbed  the  proud 
annt,  who  could  not  help  recollect- 
ing how  much  use  she  had  been  to 
Frank.  She  wiped  her  eyes  at  the 
thought,  and  held  up  her  head  with 
a  thrill  of  pride  and  satisfaction. 
Nobody  could  blame  her  in  that 
particul&r  at  least.  ^*He  knew  he 
had  only  to  tell  me  what  he  want- 
ed," said  Miss  Dora,  swelling  out 
her  innocent  plumea  Jack,  who 
was  sitting  opposite,  and  who  had 
been  listening  with  admiration, 
thought  it  time  to  come  in  on  his 
own  part 

*^I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  for- 
sake me^  aunt  Dora,"  he  said.  '*  If 
a  poor  fellow  oannot  have  faith  in 
his  aunt,  whom  can  he  have  faith 
in  ?  I  thought  it  was  too  good  to 
last,"  said  the  neglected  prodigaL 
'^You  have  left  the  poor  sheep  in 
the  wilderness  and  gone  back  to 
the  ninoty-end-nine  righteous  men 
who  need  no  repentance.'*  He 
put  up  his  handkerchief  to  his 
eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  look  with  laughter  in 
his  face  at  his  brother  Gerald  As 
for  the  Squire,  he  was  startled  to 
hear  his  eldest  son  quoting  Scrip- 
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lure,  and  laid  aside  his  paper  once 
more  to  know  what  it  meant 

**  I  am  sure  I  b^  your  pardon, 
Jack,"  said  aunt  Bora,  suddenly 
stopping  short,  and  feeling  guilty. 
*'I  ney«r  meant  to  neglect  you. 
Poor  dear  boy,  he  never  was  pro- 
perly tried  with  ibmale  society  and 
the  eomliMrts  of  home;  but  then 
you  were  dining  oat  that  ntght," 
said  the  simple  woman,  eagerly. 
'*!  should  have  stayed  with  you 
Jack,  ^  ca^r9€^  had  you  been  at 
home.'' 

From  this  little  scene  Miss  Leo- 
nora turned  away  hastily,  with  an 
exdama^n  of  impatience.  She 
made  an  abrupt  end  of  her  teo^nak- 
ing,  and  went  off  to  her  little  busi- 
ness room  with  a  grim  smile  upon 
her  iron-grey  countenance.  She  too 
bad  been  taken  in  a  little  by  Jack's 
pleasant  farce  of  the  Sinner  Re- 
pentant; and  it  occurred  to  her  to 
feel  a  little  ashamed  of  herself  as 
Ae  went  up-stairs..  After  all,  the 
niaety-and-nine  just  men  of  Jack's 
iirererent  quotation  were  worth  con- 
sideriag  now  and  then;  and  Miss 
Leonora  could  not  but  think  with  a 
litHe  humiliation  of  <he  contrast 
between  her  nephew  Frank  and  the 
comfortable  young  Curate  who  was 
going  to  marry  Julia  Trench.  He 
1MM  &t,  it  could  not  be  denied; 
and  she  remembered  his  chubby 
looks,  and  his  sermons  about  self- 
denial  and  moortificatidh  of  the  flesh, 
much  as  a  pious  Catholic  might 
think  of  the  I^nten  oratory  of  a  fat 
friar.  But  then  he  was^  perfectly 
sound  in  hiS'  doctrines,  and  it  was 
undeniable  that  the  people  liked 
him,  and  that  the  appointment  was 
one  which  even  a  Scotch  ecclesias- 
tical commjinity  full  of  popular 
rights  could  scarcely  have  objected 
to.  According  to  her  own  prin- 
ciples, the  strong  -  minded  woman 
could  not  do  otherwise.  She  threw 
herself  into  her  arm-chair  with  un- 
necessary force,  and  read  over  the 
letter   which    Miss  Trench   herself 


had  written.  ''It  is  diffl^cult  to 
think  of  any  consolation  in  such  a 
bereavement,"  wrote  Mr.  Shirley's^ 
niece;  ''but  still  it  is  a  little  com- 
fort to  feel  that  I  can  throw  myself 
on  your  sympathy,  my  dear  and  kind 
friend."  "  Little' calculating  l^ing!" 
Miss  Leonora  said  to  herself  as  she 
threw  down  the  moumAil  epistle; 
and  then  she  could  not  help  think- 
ing again  of  Frank.  To  be  sure, 
he  was  not  of  her  way  of  thinking ; 
but  when  she  remembered  the  "  in- 
restigation  "  and  its  result,  and  the 
secret  romance  involved  in  it,  her 
Wentworth  blood  sent  a  thrill  of 
pride  and  pleasure  through  her 
vans.  Miss  Leonora,  though  she 
was  strong-minded,  was  still  wo-, 
man  enough  to  perceive  her  ne- 
phew's motives  in  bis  benevolence 
to  Wodehome;  but  these  motives, 
which  were  strong  enough  to  make 
him  endure  so  much  amnoyanee, 
were  not  strong  enough  to  tempt 
him  from  Carlingford  and  his  Per- 
petual Curacy,  where  his  honour 
and  r^utatioD,  in  the  (kce  'of  love 
and  ambition,  demanded  that  he 
should  remain.  ^  It  would  be  a 
pity  to  balk  him  in  his  self-sacri- 
fice," she  said  to  herself^  with  agaki 
a  somewhat  grim  snule,  and  a  com- 
parison not  much  to  the  advantage 
of  Julia  Trench  and  her  curate.  She 
shut  herself  up  among  her  papers 
till  luncheon,  and  only  emerged  with 
a  stormy  front  when  that  meal  was 
on  the  table ;  during  the  progress  of 
which  she  snubbed  everybody  who 
yentured  to  speak  to  her,  and  spoke 
to  her  nephew  Frank  as  if  he  might 
have  been  suspected  of  designs 
upon  the  plate-chest  Such  were 
the  unpleasant  consequences  of  the 
struggle  between  duty  and  inclina- 
tion in  the  bosom  of  Miss  Leonora ; 
and,  save  for  other  unforeseen  events 
which  decided  the  matter  for  her, 
it  is  not  by  any  means  so  certain 
as,  judging  from  her  character;  it 
ought  to  have  been,  that  duty  would 
have  won  the  day. 
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Frank  Wentworth  once  more 
went  up  Grange  Lane,  a  thought- 
ful and  a  sober  man.  Exhilaration 
comes  but  by  moments  in  the  hap- 
piest of  lives — and  already  he  began 
to  remember  how  very  little  he  had 
to  be  elated  about,  and  how  en- 
tirely things  remained  as  bef<Mre. 
Even  Lucy  ;  her  letter  very  probably 
might  be  only  an  effusion  of  fnend- 
ship;  and  at  all  events,  what  could 
ho  say  to  her— what  did  he  dare  in 
honour  say?  And  then  his  mind 
went  off  to  think  of  the  two  rec- 
tories, between  which  he  had  fallen 
as  between  two  stools:  though  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  accept 
neither,  he  did  not  the  loss  feel  a 
certain  mortification  in  seeing  that 
his  relations  on  both  sides  were  so 
willing  to  bestow  their  gifts  else- 
where. He  could  not  tolerate  the 
idea  of  succeeding  Gerald  in  his 
own  person,  but  still  he  found  it 
very  disagreeable  to  consent  to  the 
thought  that  Uuxtable  should  re- 
place him  —  Huxtable,  who  was  a 
good  fellow  enough,  but  of  whom 
Frank  Wentworth  thought,  as  men 
generally  think  of  their  brothers-in 
law,  with  a  half-impatient,  half-con- 
temptuous wonder  what  Mary  could 
ever  have  seen  in  so  commonplace 
a  man.  To  think  of  him  as  rector 
of  Wentworth  inwardly  chafed  the 
spirit  of'  the  Perpetual  Curate.  As 
he  was  going  along,  absorbed  in  his 
own  thoughts,  he  did  not  peroeive 
how  his  approach  was  watched  for 
from  the  other  side  of  the  way  by 
Elsworthy,  who  stood  with  his 
bundle  of  newspapers  under  his 
arm  and  his  hat  in  his  hand,  watch- 
ing for  **his  dei^yman"  with  sub- 
mission and  apology  on  the  surface, 
and  hidden  rancour  underneath. 
Elsworthy  was  not  penitent;  ho 
was  furious  and  disappointed.  His 
mistake  and  its  consequences  were 
wholly  humiliating,  and  had  not  in 
them  a  single  saving  feature  to  atone 
for  the  wounds  of  his  self-esteem. 
The  Curate  had  not  only  baffled  and 


beaten  him,  but  humbled  him  in 
his  own  eyes,  which  is  perhaps,  of 
all  others,  the  injury  least  easy  to 
forgive.  It  was/  however,  with  an 
appearance  of  the  profoundest  sub- 
mission that  he  stood  awaiting  the 
approach  of  the  man  he  had  tried 
so  much  po  injure. 

'*Mr.  Wentworth,  sir,"  said  Eis- 
worthT,  **  if  I  was  worth  your  while, 
I  might  think  as  you  were  ofieod- 
ed  with  me ;  but  seeing  I'm  one  as 
is  so  far  beneath  you"— ^he  vrent 
on  with  a  kind  of  grin,  intmded  to 
represent  a  deprecatory  smile,  but 
which,  would  have  been  m  snarl  had 
he  dared— ''I  can*t  think  as  you'll 
bear  no  malice.  May  I  ask,  sh*,  if 
there's  a-going  to  be  any  difference 
made?" 

'*In  what  respect,  Elsworthy?" 
said  the  Curate,  shortly. 

"Well,  sir,  I  can't  tell,"  said  the 
Clerk  of  St  Roque's.  "If  a  clergy- 
man was  to  bear  malice  it's  in  his 
power  to  make  things  very  unpleas- 
ant I  don't  speak  of  the  place  at 
church,  which  ain't  neither  here 
nor  there — it's  respectable,  but  it 
ain't  lucrative;  but  if  you  was  to 
stretch  a  point,  >Mr.  Wentworth,  by 
continuing  the  papers  and  such- 
like—it ain't  that  I  valley  the 
money,"  said  Elsworthy,  "but  Tve 
been  a  faithful  servant;  and  I 
might  say,  if  you  was  to  take  it  in 
a  right  spirit,  an  'umble  friend,  Mr. 
Wentworth,"  he  continued,  after  a 
little  pause,  growing  bolder.  "And 
now,  as  I've  that  unfortunate  crea- 
ture to  provide  for,  and  no  one  know- 
ing what's  to  become  of  her ^" 

"I  wonder  that  you  yentive  to 
speak  of  her  to  me,''  said  the  Car- 
ate,  with  a  little  indignation,  "after 
all  the  warnings  I  gave  you.  But 
you  ought  to  consider  that  you  aro 
to  blame  a  great  deal  more  than  she 
is.  She  is  only  a  child ;  if  tou  had 
ti^en  better  care  of  her — but  you 
would  not  pay  any  attention  to  my 
warning; — you  must  bear  the  con- 
sequences as  you  best  can." 
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"Well,  sir,"  said  Elsworthjr,  "if 
you're  a-going  to  bear  mahce,  I 
hayen't  got  nothing  to  say.  But 
there  ain't  ten  men  in  Garlingford 
as  wouldn't  agree  with  me  that 
when  a  young  gentleman,  even  if 
he  is  a  clergyman,  takes  particklar 
notice  of  a  pretty  young  girl,  it 
ain't  just  for  nothing  as  ho  does  it 
— not  to  say  watching  over  her  pa- 
ternal to  see  as  she  wasn't  out  late 
at  nighty  and  suchlike.  But  by- 
gones is  bygones,  sir,"  said  Els- 
worth,  "and  is  never  more  to 
be  mentioned  by  me.  I  don't 
ask  no  more  if  you'll  but  do  the 
same ^" 

"You  won't  ask  no  more?"  said 
the  Curate,  angrily ;  "  do  you  think 
I  am  afraid  of  you  J  I  have  no- 
thing  more  to  say,  Elsworth.  Go 
and  look  after  your  business — 
I  wHl  attend  to  mine ;  and  when 
we  are  not  forced  to  meet,  let 
us  keep  clear  of  each  other.  It 
will  be  better  both  for  you  and 
me." 

The  Curate  passed  on  with  an 
impatient  nod ;  but  his  assailant 
did  not  intend  that  he  should 
escape  so*  easly.  "I  shouldn't 
have  thought,  sir,  as  you'd  have 
borne  mlice,"  said  Elsworthy, 
hastening  on  after  him,  yet  keeping 
half  a  step  behind.  "  rm  a  hum- 
bled man — different  from  what  I 
ever  thought  to  be.  I  could  always 
keep  up  my  head  afore  the  world 
till  now ;  and  if  it  aint  your  fault, 
sir — as  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon 
for  ever  being  so  far  led  away  as  to 
believe  it  was— all  the  same  it's 
alone  of  you." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  the 
Curate,  who,  lialf  amused  and  half 
indignant  at  the  change  of  tone, 
had  slackened  his  ^pace  to  listen  to 
this  new  accusation. 

"  What  I  mean,  sir,  is,  that  if  ^ou 
hadn't  been  so  good  and  so  kmd- 
hearted  as  to  take  into  your  house 
the — the  villain  as  has  done  i^^ll, 
him  and  Rosa  could  never «  have 
known  each  other.  I  allow  as  it  was 
nothing  but  your  own  goodness  as 
did  it ;  but  it  was  a  black  day  for 
me  and  mine,"  said  the  dramatist^ 


with  a  pathetic  turn  of  voice.     "  Not 
as  I'm  casting  no  blame  on  you,  as 

is  well  known  to  be ^" 

"Never  mind  what  ^  Fm  well 
known  to  be,"  paid  the  Curate ;  "  the 
other  day  you  thought  /  was  the 
villain.  If  you  can  tell  me  any- 
think  you  want  me  to  do,  I  will 
understand  that — but  I  am  not  de- 
sirous to  know  your  opinion  of 
me,"  said  the  careless  young  man. 
As  he  stood   listening  impatiently, 

Euasing  a  second  time.  Dr.  Marjori- 
anks  came  out  to  his  door  and 
stepped  into  his  brougham  to  go 
off  to  his  morning  round  of  visits. 
The  Doctor  took  off  his  hat  when 
ho  saw  the  Curate,  and  waved  it 
to  him  cheerfully  with  a  gesture  of 
congratulation.  Dr.  Maxjoribanks 
waa  quite  stanch  and  honest,  and 
would  have  manfully  stood  by  his 
intimates  in  dangerous  circum- 
stances; but  somehow  he  preferred 
success.  It  was  pleasanter  to  be 
able  to  congratulate  people  than  to 
condole  with  them.  He  preferred 
it,  and  nobody  could  object  to  so 
orthodox  a  sentiment.  Most  pro- 
bably, i^  Mr.  Wentworth  had  still 
been  in  partial  disgrace,  the  Doctor 
would  not  have  seen  him  in  his  easy 
glance  down  the  road;  but  thougn 
Mr.  Wentworth  was  aware  of  that, 
the  mute  congratulation  had  yet  it<* 
effect  upon  nim.  He  was  moved 
by  that  delicate  symptom  of  how 
the  wind  was  blowing  in  Cabling- 
ford,  and  forgot  all  about  Elswor- 
thy, though  uie  man  was  standing 
by  his  side. 

"  As  you're  so  good  as  to  take  it 
kind,  sir,"  said  the  Clerk  of  St. 
Roque's,  "and,  as  I  was  a-saying, 
it's  well  known  as  you're  always 
ready  to  hear  a  poor  man's  tale, 
perhaps  you'd  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones, and  not  make  no  difference  ? 
That  wasn't  all,  Mr.  Wentworth," 
he  continued  eagerly,  as  the  Curate 
gave  an  impatient  nod,  and  turned 
to  go  on.  "Fve  heard  as  this  vil- 
lain is  rich,  sir,  by  means  of  robbing 
of  his  own  flesh  and  blood  ; — ^but  it 
ain't  for  me  to  trust  to  what  folks 
says,  after  the  experience  I've  had, 
and  never  can  forgive  myself  for  be- 
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ing  led  away,"  said  Elsworthy ;  "  it's 
well  known  in  Carlingford ^" 

"  For  heaven's  sake  come  to  the 
point  and  be  done  with  it,"  said  the 
Curate.  ^What  is  it  you  want  me 
to  do?" 

"Sir,"  said  Elsworthy,  solemnly, 
"you're  a  real  gentleman,  and  you 
don't  bear  no  malice  for  what  was 
a  mistake— and  you  ain't  one  to 
turn  your  back  on  an  unfortunate 
family — and  Mr.  Wentworth,  sir, 
you  ain't  a-going  to  stand  by  and  see 
me  and  mine  wronged,  as  have  al- 
,  ways  wished  you  well.  If  we  can't 
get  justice  of  him,  we  can  get  dam- 
ages," cried  Elsworthy.  "  He  ain't 
to  be  let  off  as  if  he'd  done  no  harm 
— and  seeing  as  it  was  along  of 
you ^" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir  ! "  cried 
the  Curate.  "  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  Keep  out  of  my  way,  or 
at  least  learn  .  to  restrain  your 
tongue.  No  more— not  a  word 
more,"  said  the  youns  man,  indig- 
nantly. He  went  on  with  sudi 
a  sweep  and  wind  of  anger  and 
annoyance,  that  the  slower  and 
older  complainant  had  410  chance 
to  follow  him.  Elsworthy  accord- 
ingly went  off  to  the  shop  where 
his  errand-boys  were  waiting  for 
the  newspapers,  and  where  Rosa 
lay  up-stairs,  weeping,  in  a  dark 
room,  where  her  enn^ed  aunt  had 
shut  her  up.  Mrs.  Elsworthy  had 
shut  up  the  poor  little  pretty 
wretch,  who  might  have  been  peni- 
tent under  better  guidance,  but  who 
by  this  time  had  lost  what  sense  of 
shame  and  wrong  her  childish  con- 
science was  capable  of  in  the 
^  stronger  present  sense  of  injury  and 
resentment  and  longing  to  escape*; 
but  the  angry  aunt,  though  she 
could  turn  the  key  on  poor  Rosa's 
unfortunate  little  person,  could  not 
shut  in  the  piteous  sobs  which  now 
and  then  sounded  through  and 
through  the  house,  and  which  con- 
verted all ,  the  errand-boys  with- 
out exception  into  indignant  parti- 
sans of  Rosa,  and  even  moved  the 
heart  of  Peter  Hayles,  who  could 
hear  them  at  the  back  window 
where  he  was  making  up  Dr.  Mar- 


joribanks's  prescriptions.      As    the 

sense  of  injury  waxed  stronger 
and  stronger  in  Rosa's  bosom,  she 
availed  herself,  like  any  other  irra- 
tional, irresponsible  creature,  of  such 
means  of  revenging  herself  and  an- 
noying her  keepers  as  occurred  to 
her.  "Nobody  ever  took  no  care 
of  me,"  sobbed  Rosa.  "I  never 
had  no  father  or  mother.  Oh,  I 
wish  I  was  dead  I  ]I  wiA  I  was 
dead  ! — and  nobody  wouldn't  care  I" 
These  utteriCnces,  it  may  be  imagin- 
ed, went  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
errand-boys,  who  were  collected  in 
a  circle,  plotting  how  to  release 
Rosa,  when  Elsworthy,  mortified 
and  furious,  came  back  from  hia 
uhsuccessful  assault  on  the  Curate. 
They  scattered  like  a  oovey  of  little 
bir(is  before  ^e  angry  man,  who 
tossed  their  papers  at  them,  and 
then  strode  up  the  echoing  stairs. 
"  If  you  don't  hold  your  d — d 
tongue,"  said  Elsworthy,  knocking 
furiously  at  Rosa's  door,  *'  I'll  turn 
vou  to  the  door  this  instant,  I  will, 

by y      Nobody  in    Carlingford 

^  had  ever  before  heard  an  oath  issue 
'from  the  respectable  lips  of  the 
Clerk  of  St  Roque's.  When  he  went 
down  into  the  shop  again,  the  out- 
cries sank  into  frightened  moans. 
Not  much  wonder  tha#the  entire 
neighbourhood  became  as  indignant 
with  Elsworthy  as  it  ever  had  been 
with  the  Perpetual  Qurata  The 
husband  and  wife  took  up  their  po- 
sitions in  the  shop  after  this,  as  far 
apart  as  was  possible  from  each 
other,  both  resenting  in  silent  fury 
the  wrong  which  the  world  in 
general  had  done  '  theoL  If  Mrs. 
Elsworthy  had  dared,  she  would 
•  have  exhausted  her  passion  in  abuse 
of  every  body  ^-of  the  Curate  for  not 
being  guilty,  of  her  husband  for 
supposing  him  to  be  so,  and,  to  be 
suie,  of  Rosa  herself,  who  was  the 
cause  of  all.  But  Elsworthy  was 
dangerous,  not  to  be  approached  or 
spoken  to.  He  went  out  about 
noon  to  see  John  Brown,  and  dis- 
cuss with  him  the  question  of 
damages ;  but  the  occurrences  which 
took  place  in  his  absence  are  not  to 
be  mixed  up  with  the  present  nar- 
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rative,  which  concerns  ITr.  Frank 
\Ventworth*s  visit  to  Luey  Wode- 
house,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
ignoble  hates  or  lores. 

The  Curate  went  rapidly  on  to 
the  green  door,  which  once  more 
looked  like  a  ^te  of  paradise.  He 
did  not  know  m  the  least  what  he 
was  going  to  do  or  say — be  was 
only  conscious  of  a  state  of  exalta- 
tion, a  condition  of  mind  which 
might  precede  great  happiness  or 
great  misery,  but  had  nothing  in 
it  of  the  common  state  of  affairs  in 
which  people  ask  each  otheip**How 
do  you  do?"  Notwithstanding, 
the  fact  is,  that  when  Lucy  entered 
that  dear  familiar  drawing-room, 
where  every  feature  and  individual 
expression  of  every  piece  of  furni- 
ture was  as  well  known  to  him  as 
if  they  had  been  so  many  human 
faces,  it  was  only  "How  do  you 
do  ?  "  that  the  Curate  found  himself 
able  to  sav.  The  two  shook  hands 
as  demurely  as  if  Lucy  had  indeed 
been  according  to  the  deceptive 
representation  of  yesterday,  as  old 
as  aunt  Dora ;  and  then  she  seated 
herself  in  her  favourite  chair,  and 
tried  to  begin  a  Bttle  conversation 
about  things  in  general  Even  in 
these  three  days,  nature  and  youth 
had  done  something  for  Lucy.  She 
bad  slept  and  rested,  and  the  unfor- 
seen  misfortune  which  had  come  in 
to  distract  her  grief,  had  roused  all 
the  natural  strength  that  was  in 
her.  As  she  was  a  little  nervous 
about  this  interview,  not  kn6wing 
what  it  might  end  in,  Lucy  thought 
it  her  duty  to  be  as  composed  and 
self-commanding  as  possible,  and, 
in  order  to  avoid  all  dangerous  and 
exciting  subjects,  began  to  talk  of 
Wharfside. 

"I  have  not  heard  anyttiing  for 
three  or  four  days  about  the  poor 
woman  at  No  10,"  she  said:  "I 
meant  to  have  gone  to  see  her  to-* 
day,  but  somehow  one  gets  so  self- 
ish when — when  one's  mind  is  full 
*  of  affairs  of  one's  own. " 

•*Yes,"  said  the  Curate;  "and 
speaking  of  that,,  t  wanted  to  tell 
^ou  how  much  comfort  your  letter 
been  to  me.    My  head,  tOQ^  has 


been  very  full'  of  afiaifs  of  my  own. 
I  thought  at  one  time  that  my 
friends  were  forsaking  me.  It  was 
very  good  of  you  to  T^te  as  you 
did." 

Upon  which  there .  followed  an- 
other little  pause.  **  Indeed,  the 
goodness  was  all  on  your  side, "  said 
Lucy,  faltering.  "If  I  haO  ever 
dreamt  how  much  you  were  doing 
for  us !  but  it.  all  came  upon  me  so 
suddenly.  It  is  impossible  ever  to' 
express  in  words  one4ialf  of  the  gra- 
titude we  owe  you,  '*  she  said  with  re- 
strained enthusiasm.  She  looked  up 
at  him  as  she  spoke  with  a  little  glow 
of  natural  fervour,  which  brought 
th(B  colour  to  her  cheek  and  the 
xnoisture  to  her  eyes.  SJie  Was  not 
of  the  disposition  t6  give  either 
thanks  or  confidence  by  halves; 
and  even  the  slight  not  impleasant 
sense  of  danger  which  gave  piquancy 
to  this  interview,  made'hef  resolute 
tq  express  herself  fhlly.  She  would 
not  suffer  herself  to.  stint  her  gra- 
titude bcca&e  of  the  sweet  sus- 
picion which  would  not  be  quite 
silenced,  that  possibly  Ifi*.  Went- 
worth  looked  for  something  better 
than  gratitude.  Not  for  any  conse- 
quences, hbwever  much  they  midit 
be  to  be  avoided,  could  she  be 
shabby  enough  to  refrain  from  due 
acknowledgment  of  devotion  so 
great;  Therefore  while  the  Perpet- 
ual Curate  was  doing  all  he  could 
to  remind  himself  of  his  Condition, 
and  to  persuade  himself  that  it 
would  be  utterly  wrong  and  mean 
of  him  to. speak,  Lucy  looked  up 
at  him,  looked  him  in  the  face  with 
her  blu6  eyes  shining  dewy  and 
sweet  thi-ough  tears  of  gratitude 
artd  a  kind  of  generous  admiration ; 
for,  like  every  other  woman,  she 
felt  herself  etalted  and  filled  with 
a  delicious  pride  in  seeing  that  the 
man  of  her  unconscious  choice  had 
proved  himself  the  best 

The  Curate  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, very  much  as  Mr  Proctor  had 
done,  in  the  tumult  and  confusion 
of  his  heart,  and  cataie  back  agaih 
with  what  lie  tiad  to  say  written 
clear  on  his  fhce,  without  any 
possibility  of  mistake.  "1  must 
I 
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speak,*'  said  the  young  man;  *'I 
have  no  right  to  speaki  I  know; 
if  I  had  attained  the  height  of  self- 
sacrifice  a^d  aeUVdenial,  I  might,  I 
would  he  silent— but  it  is  impos- 
sible now."  He  came  to  a  break 
just  then,  looking  at  her  to  see 
what  enoouragement  he  had  to  go 
on;  but  as  Lucy  did  nothing  but 
listen  and  grow  pale,  he  had  to 
take  his  own  way.  "  What  I  ha?e 
to  say  is  not  anything  new,"  said 
the  Curate^  labouring  a  little  in  his 
Toice,  as  was  inevitaole  when  affairs 
had  oome  to  such  a  crisis,  "if  I 
were  not  in  the  crudest  position 
possible  to  a  man.  I  have  only  an 
empty  lore  to  lay  at  your  feet;  I 
tell  it  to  you  only  because  I  am 
obliged— because,  after  all,  lore  is 
worth  telling;  even  if  it  comes  to 
nothing.  I  am  not  going  to  appeal 
to  your  generosity,"  continued  the 
young  man,  kneeling  down  at  the 
table,  not  by  way  of  kneeline  to 
Lucy,  but  by  way  of  bringing  him- 
self on  a  level,  with  her,  where  sho 
sat  with  her  head  bent  down  on  her 
low  chair,  -^or  to  ask  you  to  bind 
yourself  to  a  man  who  has  nothing 
m  the  world  but  love  to  offer  you ; 
but  after  what  has  been  for  years, 
after  all  the  hours  I  have  spent 
here,  I  cannot— part— I  cannot  let 
you  go— without  a  ^ord— " 

And  here  he  stopped: short  He 
had  not  asked  anything,  so  that 
Lucy,  even  had  she  been  able,  had 
nothing  to  answer;  and  as  for  the 
^oung  lover  himself  he  seemed,  to 
have  come  to  ^e  limit  of  his  do- 
qaence.  He  kept  waiting  for  a 
moment,  gazing  at  her  in  breathless 
expectation  of  a  response  for  which 
his  own  words  had  left  no  room. 
Then  he  rose  in  an  indescribable 
tumult  of  disappointment  and  mor- 
tification— unable  to  conclude  that 
all  was  over,  unable  to  keep  silence^ 
yet  not  knowing  what  to  say. 

"I  have  been  obliged  to  dose  all 
the  doors  of  advancement  upon  my- 
self;" said  the  Curate,  with  a  little 
bitterness;  "I  don't  know  if  you 
understand  me.  At  this  moment 
I  have  to  deny  myself  the  dearest 
privilege  of  oxistence.     Ponft  mis* 


take  m*,  Lucy,"  he  said,  after 
another  pnuse,  coming  back  to  her 
with  humility,  **I  don't  venture  to 
say  that  you  would  have  accepted 
any  thing  I  had  to  ofTer ;  but  this  I 
mean,  that  to  have  a  home  for  you 
now — ^to  have  a  life  for  you  readj 
to  be  laid  at  your  feet,  whether  you 
would  have  had  it  or  not; — what 
right  have  I  to  speak  of  such  de- 
lights f  "  cried  the  young  man.  *'  It 
does  not  matter  to  you ;  and  as  for 
me,  I  have  patience — ^patience  to 
console  myself  with ^" 

Poor  Lucy,  though  she  was  on 
the  yerge  of  tears,  which  nothing 
but  the  most  passionate  self-re- 
straint could  have  kept  in,  could 
not  help  a  passing  sensation  of 
amusement  at  these  words.  "  Not 
too  much  of  that  either, "  she  said, 
sofUy,  with  a  tremulous  smile. 
"But  Patienoe  carries  the  lilies  of 
the  saints, "  said  Lu(^,  with  a  touch 
of  the  svreet  asceticism  which  had 
once  been  so  chnrmine  to  the  young 
Anglicaa  It  brought  him  back 
like  a  spell  to  the  common  ground 
on  which  they  used  to  meet;  it 
brought  him  back  also  to  his  former 
position  on  his  knee,  which  was 
embarrassing  to  Lucy,  though  sho 
had  not  the  heart  to  draw  back, 
nor  even  to  withdraw  her  hand, 
which  somehow  happened  to  be  in 
Mr.  Wentworth^s  way. 

^'I  am  but  a  man,"  said  the 
young  lover.  '*  I  would  rather  have 
the  roses  of  life— but,  Lucy,  1 
am  only  a  Perpetual  Curate,"  he 
continued,  with  her  hands  in  his. 
Her  answer  was  made  in  the  most 
heartless  and  indifferent  words. 
She  let  two  big  drops  — ^which  feH 
like  hail,  though  they  were  wanner 
than  any  summer  rain — drop  out  <^ 
her  eyes,  and  she  said,  with  lips  that 
had  some  difficulty  in  enunciating 
that  heartless  sentiment^  ^*  I  don^t 
see  that  it  matters  to  me-    ■  ■" 

Which  was  true  enough,  though 
it  *did  not  sound  encouraging ;  and 
it  is  dreadfol  to  confess  that,  for  a  lit- 
tle while  after,  neither  Skelmersdale, 
nor  Wentwoitl^  nor  Mr.  Proctor's 
newTectory,  nor  the  no-income  of  the 
Pfrpetusl  Curacy  of  St  Boque^s  had 
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the  smallest  pkce  in  the  thoughts 
of  either  of  these  perfectly  incon- 
siderate young  people.  For  half 
an  hour  uey  were  an  Emperor  and 
Empress  seated  upon  two  thrones, 
to  which  all  the  world  was  subject; 
and  when  at  the  end  of  that  time 
they  began  to  remember  the  world, 
it  was  but  to  laugh  at  it  in  their  in- 
finite youthful  superiority.  Then  it 
became  apparent  that  to  remain  in 
Carlingford,  to  work  at  ^*the  dis- 
trict," to  carry  out  all  the  ancient 
intentions  of  well-doing  which  had 
been  the  first  bond  between  them, 
was,  after  all,  the  life  of  lives; — 
which  was  the  state  of  mind  they 
had  both  arrived  at  when  Miss 
Wodehouse^  who  thought  they  had 
been  too  long  together  under  the 
circumstances,  and  could  not  help 
wondering  what  Mr.  Wentworth 
could  be  saying,  came  into  the  room, 
rather  flurried  in  her  own  person. 
She  thought  Lucy  most  have  been 
telling  the  curate  about  Mr.  Proctor 
and  his  hopes,  and  was,  to  tell  the 
truth  a  little  curious  how  Mr.  Went- 
worth would  take  it,  and  a  lit^e — 
the  rei^  least — ashamed  of  encoun- 
tering his  critical  looks.  The  condi- 
tion of  mind  into  which  Miss  Wode- 
house  was  thrown  when  she  perceiv- 
ed the  real  state  of  affiiirs  would  be 
difiBcolt  to  describe^  She  was  very 
glad  and  yery  sorry,  and  utterly 
puzzled  how  they  were  to  live ;  and 
underneath  all  these  varying  emo- 
tions was  a  sudden,  half-ludicroUs^ 
half-humiliating  sense  of  being  cast 
into  the  shade,  which  made  Mr. 
Proctor's  fianehe  lau^h  and  made 
her  cry,  and  brought  her  down  al- 
together oflf  the  temporary  pedestal 
upon  which  she  had  stepped,  not 
without  a  little  feminine  satisfaction. 
When  a  woman  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, especially  if  that  marriage  falls 
later  than  usual,  it  is  natural  that 
she  should  expect,  for  that  time  at 
least,  to  be  the  first  and  most  pro- 
minent figure  in  her  little  circle. 
But,  alasl  what  chance  could  there 
be  for  a  mild,  dove-coloured  bride 
of  forty  beside  a  creature  of  half 
her  age,  endued  with  all  the  natural 
bloom  and  natural  interest  of  youth  ! 


Miss  Wodehouse  could  not  quite 
make  out  her  own  feelings  on  the 
subject  "Don't  you  think  if  you 
had  waited  a  little  it  would  have 
been  wiser?'*  she  said,  in  her  timid 
way;  and  then  kissed  her  young 
sister,  and  said,  "I  am  so  glad,  my 
darling->I  am  sure  dear  papa  would 
have  been  pleased,*'  with  a  sob  which 
brought  back  to  Lucy  the  grief 
from  which  she  had  for  the  moment 
escaped.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, however,  it  may  well  be 
supposed  that  it  was  rather  hu^  up- 
on Mr.  Wentworth  to  recollect  that  he 
had  engaged  to  return  to  luncheon 
with  the  Squire,  and  to  prepare 
himself,  after  this  momentous  morn- 
ing's work,  to  face  all  the  complica- 
tions of  the  family,  where  still  Skel- 
mersdale  and  Wentworth  were  hang* 
ing  in  the  balance,  and  where  the 
minds  of  his  kith  and  kin  were 
already  too  full  of  excitement  to 
leave  much  room  for  another  event 
He  went  away  reluctantly  enough 
out  of  the  momentary  Paradise 
where  his  Perpetual  Curacy  was  a 
matter  of  utter  indifference,  if  not 
a  tender  pleasantry,  which  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  the  happi-. 
ness  of  the  moment — into  the  ordin- 
ary daylight  world,  where  it  was  a 
very  serious  matter,  and  where  what 
the  young  couple  would  have  to  live 
upon  became  the  real  question  to  l>e 
considered.  Mr.  Wentworth  met 
Wodehouse  as  he  went  out,  which 
did  not  mend  matters.  The  vaga- 
bond was  loitering  about  in  the  gar- 
den, attended  by  one  of  Elsworthy's 
errand-boys,  with  whom  he  was  in 
earnest  conversation,  and  stopped 
in  his  talk  to  give  a  sulky  nod  and 
"Good  morning,"  to  which  the  Cu- 
rate had  no  desire  to  respond  more 
warmly  than  was  necessary.  Lu(^ 
was  thinking  of  nothing  but  himself 
and  perhaps  a  little  of  the  "great 
work"  at  Wharfside,  which  her  fa- 
ther's illness  and  death  had  inter- 
rupted; but  Mr.  Wentworth,  who 
was  only  a  man,  remembered  that 
Tom  Wodehouse  would  be  his  bro- 
ther-in-law with  a  distinct  sensa- 
tion of  disgust,  even  in  the  moment 
of  his  triumph — which  is   one  in- 
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stance  of  the  perennial  inequality 
between  the  two  halves  of  mankind. 
He  had  to  brace  himself  up  to  the 
encounter  of  all  his  people,  while  she 
had  to  meet  nothing  less  delightful 
than  her  own  dreams.  This  was 
bow  matters  came  to  an  issue  in 
respect  to  Frank  Wcntworth's  per- 
sonal happiness.  His  worldly  affairs 
were  all  astray  as  yet,  and  he  had 
not  the  most  distant  indication  of 
any  gleam  of  light  dawning  upon 
the  horizon  which  could  reconcile 
his  duty  and  honour  with  good  for- 
tune and  the  delights  of  life.  Mean- 
while other  discussions  were  going 
on  in  Garlingford,  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  two  young  people  who 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  cast 
themselves  upon  Providence.  And 
among  the  various  conversations 
which  were  being  carried  on  about 


the  same  moment  in  respect  to  Mr. 
Wentworth — whose  affairs,  as  was 
natural,  were  extensively  canvassed 
in  Grange  Lane,  as  well  as  in  other 
less  exclusive  quarters — ^it  would 
be  wrong  to  omit  a  -remarkable 
consultation  which  took  place  in 
the  Rectory,  where  Mrs.  Morgan  sat 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  bouquets 
of  the  drawing-room  carpet,  maicing 
up  her  first  matrimonial  diflBculty. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  what 
influence  the  drawing-room  carpet 
in  the  Rectory  had  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  Perpetual  Curate;  but  when 
Mr.  Wentworth*s  friends  come  to 
hear  the  entire  outs  and  ins  of  the 
business,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was 
not  for  nothing  that  Mr.  Proctor 
covered  the  floor  of  that  pretty 
apartment  with  roses  and  lilies  half 
a  yard  long. 
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•  GBAPXBB  BUTIL— ICB.  BUrbBB  FOft  BUTT  OB 


«'I  SBPFOBB  M'Gn»W»  Tigbt," 
muttered  Tonj,  as  h»  SBuntend 
mwj  dreanlj  from  th«  door  at 
IMwning  •  stresi,  one  day  in  the 
— eoad  week  ^alker  bis  arrif^  in 
liondoii.  "  A  man  gets  to  ftel  Tei^ 
like  a  'flunkey,'  coming  up  in  this 
tehion  each  moTBine  *for  ofders.' 
I  ara  more  than  hiuf  disposed  to 
olofte  ivith  his  ofier  and  go  ^into 
raes'stoBce.*' 

If  he  hesitated,  he  assured  hilft* 
self;  very  confidently  too,  that  it 
iraB  not  from  the  name  er  natnre 
of  the  commercial  operation.  He 
bad  no  ohjection  to  trade  in  rags 
any  more  than  in  hides,  or  tallow, 
^  oaknm,  abd  some  g«m  which  did 
M<r  *'hreathe  of  Aii£y  the  Ueirt" 
He  was  sure  tiuit  it  could  not  pes- 
^bly  afifect  his  choice,  and  that  tags 
'W^re  just  as  legitimate  and  just  as 
iBierotrng  a  specnlatioD  as  sherry 
Upom  Cadis  or  silk  from  China.  He 
ingenjous  enough  in  his  self- 


diswfussions;  hut^  somehow,  though 
He  tliottgfat  he  oevld  t^  his  mother 
firasikly  and  honestly  the  new  trade 
lie  was  about  td  embark  in,  for  the 
Kfe  of  him  he  could  net  summon 

TOl.   ZCTL— HO.  DLXZZTL 


courage  to  make  the  communicatieD 
to  Alice.  He  fancied  her  as  she 
read  thearowal  repeating  the  word 
^^mgs,'*  and,  while  her  lips  trembled 
with  the  coming  laughter,  saying, 
*^  What  in  the  name  of  all  absurdity 
led  him  to  audi  a  choice?"  And 
what  a  number  of  tapid  and  taste* 
less  jokes  would  it  proYoke  I  ^*  Such 
snobbery  as  it  all  is,*'  cried  he,  as 
he  walked  the  room  angrily;  ^^as 
if  thwe  was  any  poetry  in  cotton' 
bales,  or  anything  romantic  in  mol- 
asses, and  yet' I  might  engage  in 
these  without  reproach,  wi&ont 
ricBeule.  I  think  I  ought  to  be 
aboYe  such  eonsideratioiis.  I  do 
think  my  geod  blood  mig^t  serre 
io  assure  me,  that  in  whatoYer  I  do 
honounUy,  honestly,  and  aYowedly, 
there  is  no  derogation.'' 

But  the  sn<£bery  was  stronger 
ilum  he  wotted  off  for,  do  what  he 
would,  he  eottld  not  frame  the  sen- 
tence in  which  he  should  write  the 
tidings  to  Alice,  and  yet  he  &U 
that  there  would  be  a  degree  of 
meanness  in  the  Bon*aYowal  infinite- 
ly more  intolerable. 

While  he'Uva  diafed  and  fretted, 
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he  heard  a  quick  step  mounting  the 
stair,  and  at;  the  same  instant  his 
door  was  flung  open,  and  Skeflj 
Darner  rushed  towanls  him  and 
grasped  both  his  hands. 

"Well,  old  Tv»y,  you  scarcelj 
expected  to  see  mo  here»  nor  did  I 
dther  thirty  hours  ago,  but  they  tele- 
graphed for  me  to  come  at  once.  Fm 
off  for  Naples." 

"And  why  to  Naples?" 

"  m  tell  you,  lony,'*  said  he,  con- 
fidentially;  "but  remember  this  is 
for  yourself  alone.  These  things 
mustn't  get  abroad ;  they  are  Cabinet 
secrets,  and  not  known  out  of  the 
Privy  Council" 

"  Tou  may  trust  me,"  said  Tony ; 
and  Skef^  went  on« 

"Fm  to  be  attached  there,"  said 
he,  solemnly. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  attadi* 
ed?" 

"  Tm  going  there  officially.  They 
want  me  at  our  Legation.  Sir 
George  Home  is  on  leaye,  and 
Mecklam  is  Chare6  d'Affaires;  of 
course  every  one  Knows  what  that 
means." 

"  But  /  don't."  said  Tonv,  bluntiy. 

"It  means  being  bullied,  being 
iockeyed,  being  out  -  manoeuvred, 
laughed  at  by  Brennier,  and  derided 
by  Caraffik  Mecklam's  an  ass,  Tony, 
that's  the  fkct,  and  they  know  it  at 
the  Office,  and  Fm  sent  out  to  steer 
the  ship." 

"But  what  do  you  know  about 
Naples?" 

"I  iknow  it  just  as  I  know  the 
Ecuador  question— ^ust  ab  I  know 
the  Mouth  of  the  Danube  question 
— as  I  know  the  slave  treaty  with 
Portugal,  and  the  Sound  dues  with 
Denmark,  and  the  right  of  search, 
and  the  Mosquito  frontier,  and 
everything  else  thai  is  pending 
throughout  the  whole  globe.  Let 
.  me  tell  you,  old  fellow,  the  others — 
the  Frendi,  the  Italians,  and  the 
Austrians — know  me  as  well  as  they 
know  Palmerston.  What  do  you 
think  Walewski  told  Lady  Pancroft 
the  day  Cavour  went  down  to  Vichy 
to  see  the  Emperor  f  They  held  a 
long  conversation  at  a  table  where 
there  were  writing  materials,  abd 
Cavour   has    an    Italian   habit   of 


scribbling  all  the  time  he  talks,  and 
he  kept  on  scratching  with  a  pen 
on  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper,  and 
what  do  vou  think  he  wrote? — ^the 
one  word,  over  and  over  aeain, 
Skefi;  Skeff— nothing  else.  *  Which 
lod  us,'  says  Walewski,  *to  add. 
Who  or  what  was  Skeff  ?  when  thejr 
told  us  he  was  a  young  fellow' — 
these  are  his  own  words — *of  splen- 
did abilities  in  this  Foreign  Office ; ' 
and  if  there  is  anything  remarkable 
in  Cavour,  it  is  tne  way  he  knows 
and  finds  out  the  coming  man." 
.  "  But  how  could  he  have  heard  of 
you." 

"These  fellowi  have  their  spies 
everywhere,  Tony.  Gortchakoff  has 
a  photograph  of  me,  with  tWt>  wwds 
in  Russian  underneath,  that  I  got 
translated,  and  that  mean  *  infer- 
nally dangerous'  —  toMld  seratcM- 
trahoffy  infernally  dangerous!— over 
his  stove  in  his  study.  You're  be- 
hind the  scenes  now,  Tony,  and  it 
will  be  rare  fiin  for  you  to  watch 
the  newspapers  and  see  how  differ- 
ently things  will  go  on  at  Naples 
after  I  arrive  there. 

"  Tell  me  something  about  home, 
Skeffy ;  I  want  to  hear  about  Tilnej. 
Whom  did  you  leave  there  when  you 
came  away  r' 

'1  left  the  Lyles,  Alice  and  Bella 
— ^hone  else.  I  was  to  have  gone 
back  with  them  to  Lyie  Abbey  if  I 
had  stayed  till  Monday,  and  I  left 
them,  of  course,  very  disconsolatei, 
and  greatly  put  out" 

"  I  suppose  you  made  up  to  Alice. 
I  thought  you  would,"  said  Tony, 
half  sulktl  V. 

"No,  old  fellow,  you  do  me 
wrong;  that's  a  thing  I  never  do. 
As  I  said  to  Ernest  Palfl  about 
Pauline  Esterhaxv,  Fll  take  no  un- 
iair  advantage — 1 11  take  no  steps  in 
your  absence;  and  Alioe  saw  this 
herself" 

"  How  do  you  mean  f  Alice  saw 
it?"  said  Tony,  reddening. 

"She  saw  it,  for  she  said  to  me 
one  day,  '  Mr.  Damer,  it  seems  to  me 
you  have  verv  punctilious  notions  oa 
the  score  of  mendship.' 

"*I  have,'  said  I;  *you're  right 
there.' 

"  '  I  thought  so,'  said  she." 
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*' After  fdl,**  said  Tonj,  in  a  half- 
dogged  tone,  ^I  don't  see  that  the 
speech  had  any  refereoce  to  m^,  or 
to  any  peculiar  delicacy  of  yours 
with  respect  to  me.'* 

**  Ah.  my  poor  Tony,  you  have  a 
deal  to  learn  about  women  and  their 
ways!    By  good  luck  fortune  has 

f'ven^ou  a  friend — the  one  man — 
decflre  I  belieye  what  I  say— the 
one  man  in  Europe  that  knows  the 
whole  thing ;  as  poor  Balzac  used  to 
say,  'Cher  Skeffy,  what  a  feltow 
yoa  would  be  if  you  had  myAen*!  * 
He  was  a  yain  creature,  Balzac: 
but  what  he  meant  was,  if  I  eoula 
add  his  descriptiye  power  to  my 
own  knowledge  of  life ;  for  you  see, 
Tony,  this  was  the  difference  be- 
tween Balzac  and  me.  He  knew 
Paris,  and  the  salons  of  Paris,  and 
the  women  who  frequent  these  sa- 
lons. I  knew  the  human  heart  It 
was  woman,  as  a  creature,  not  a 
mere  conventionality,  that  she  ap- 
peared to  mcL*' 

"Well,  I  take  it,"  grumbled  out 
Tony,  "  you  and  your  ^end  had 
some  points  of  resemblance  too." 

"An I  you  would  say  that  we 
were  both  vain.  So  we  were,  Tony 
— so  is  every  man  that  is  the  deposi-  ^ 
tary  of  a  certain  power.  Without' 
this  same  conscious  thought,  which 
you  common  folk  call  vanity,  how 
should  we  come  to  exercise  the  g^  ? 
The  little  world  taunts  us  with  the 
very  quality  that  is  the  essence  of 
our  superiority." 

"Had  Bella  perfectly  recovered? 
was  she  able  to  be  up  and  about  f  " 
.  "Yea,  she  was  able  to  take  car- 
ruge  airings,  and  to  be  driven  about 
in  a  small  phaeton  b^  the  neatest 
whip  in  Europe." 

"Mr.  Skeff  Damer,eh?" 

"The  same.  Ah,  these  drives, 
these  drives !  What  delicious  mem- 
ories of  woodland  and  romance  I 
I  fell  desperately  in  love  with  that 
eirL  Tony — ^I  pledge  you  my  honour 
I  did.  rve  thought  a  great  deal 
over  it  all  since  I  started  for  Ire- 
tand,%nd  I  have  a  plan,  a  plan  for 
us  both." 

«  What  is  it?" 

'"Let  us  marry  these  girls.  Let 
us  be  brothers  in  law  as  well  as  in 


love.  You  prefer  Alice— I  consent 
Take  her,  take  her,  Tony,  and  may 
vou  be  happy  with  her  I "  And  as 
he  spoke  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
other's  head  with  a  reverend  solem- 
nity, 

"This  is  nonsense,  and  worse 
than  nonsense,"  said  Tony^  angrily ; 
but  the  other's  temper  was  imper- 
turbable, and  he  went  on.  "You 
fancy  this  is  all  dreamland  that 
Tm  promising  you;  but  that  Is 
because  you,  my  dear  Tony,  with 
manjr  good  qualities,  are  totally  want- 
ing m  one — you  have  no  imagina- 
tion, and  like  all  fellows  denied  this 
gift,  you  never  can  conceive  any- 
thing happening  to  you  except  what 
has  already  happened.  You  like  to 
live  in  a  circle,  and  you  do  live  in 
a  circle — vou  are  the  turnspits  of 
humanity." 

"  Fm  a  troublesome  dog,  though, 
if  you  anger  me,"  said  Tony,  hatf 
fiercely. 

**Very  possibly,  but  there  are 
certain  men  dogs  never  attack." 
And  as  Skefi^  said  this  he  threw 
forward  his  chest,  held  his  head 
back,  and  looked  with  an  air  of  such 
proud  defiance  that  Tony  lay  back  in 
^  a  chair  and  laughed  heartily. 

"I  never  saw  a  great  hulking 
fellow  yet  that  was  not  impressed 
with  the  greatness  of  his  stature," 
said  Skeflfy.  "  Every  inch  after  five 
feet  six  takes  a  foot  off  a  man's 
intellectual  standard.  It  is  Skeff 
Darner  says  it,  Tony,  and  you  may 
believe  it" 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  about 
Tilney,"  said  Tony,  half  irritably. 

"  I  appreciate  you,  ks  the  French 
say.  You  want  to  hear  that  I  am  not 
your  rival — you  want  to  know  that 
1  have  not  taken  any  ungenerous 
advantage  of  your  absence.  Tonino 
mio,  be  of  good  comfort  —  I  pre- 
ferred the  sister;  shall  I  tell  you 
why?" 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  anything 
about  it" 

"What  a  jealous  dog  it  is,  even 
after  I  have  declared,  ^on  the  word 
of  a  Damer,  that  he  has  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  me  I  It  was  a 
lucky  day  led  me  do^  there, 
Tony.     Don't   you   remember   the 
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old  womaa's .  Doto  to  ipe,  men- 
tioning  a  hundred  pounda,  or  some-, 
thing  like  it,  she  had  foigotten 
to  enclose?  She  found  the  bank- 
note afterwards  on  her  table,  and 
after  much  puzzling  with  herself^  as- 
certained it  was  the  sum  she  had 
meant  to  remit  me.  Trifling  afi 
the  incident  was,  she  thought  it  de- 
licate, or  high-minded,  or  something 
or  other,  on  mj  part  She  said  4t 
was  so  nice  of  me;'  and  she  wrote 
to  m J  uncle  to  ask  if  he  eyer  heard 
such  a  nretty  trait,  and  mj  uncle 
said  he  knew  scores  of  spendthrifts 
would  haye  done  much  the  same; 
whereupon  the  old  lady  of  Tilnej, 
regarding  me  as  ill*used  by  my 
relatives,  declarecl  she  would  do 
something  for  me;  but  as  her  good 
intentions  were  double-barrelled, 
and  she  wanted  to  do  something 
also  for  Bella,  she  suggested  that  we 
might,  as  the  Oberland  peasants 
say,  *put  our  eggs  in  the  same  bas- 
ket' A  day  was  named,  too,  in 
which  we  were  all  to  haye  gone  oyer 
to  Lyle  Abbey,  and  open  negotia- 
tions with  Sir  Arthur,  when  came 
this  confounded  despatch  ordering 
me  off  to  Naples  I  At  first  I  deter- 
mined not  to  go— to  resign— to  give 
up  public  life  for  eyer,  *What's» 
Hecuba  to  him?'  said  I;  that,  is, 
*  What  signifies  it  to  me  how  Europe 
&res?  Shall  I  not  think  of  Skeff 
Damer  and  his  fortunes?'  Bowl- 
ing down  dynasties  and  setting  up 
nine-pin  princes  may  amuse  a  man, 
but,  after  all,  is  it  not  to  the  tran- 
quil enjoyments  of  home  he  looks 
for  happiness?  I  consulted  Bellas 
but  she  would  not  agree  with  me. 
Women,  my  dear  Tony,  are  naore 
ambitious  than  men — I  hnd  almost 


«aid,  more  woridlyi  Shi»  would  not, 
she  aaid,  haye  me  lettve  a  career 
wherein  I  bad  given  snob  great  pro- 
mise. *Yon  might  be  b«  ambasaa- 
dor  one  day,'  said  she.  ^Ifust  bel ' 
interposed  I;  ^muat  bel'  My  un- 
ibrtunate  admission  decided  the 
question,  and  I  started  that  night" 

**I  don't  think  I  deacly^nder- 
stand  you,"  said  Tony,  panbg  his 
hand  oyer  his  bnow.  '*  Am.  I  to  b^ 
Iteve  that  you  and  Bella  are  en- 
gaged?" 

**I^know  what's  passing  in  your 
mind*  old  fellow ;  I  read  you  like 
large  print  Tou  won't,  you  caa't 
^redii  the  fitot  that  I  would  maory 
out  of  the  peenga  Say  it  franldy ; 
out  with  it" 

"Nothing  of  the  kind;  but*  I 
cannot  believe  that  Bella——-" 

'*  Ay,  but  she  did,"  said  Skeffy,  fiU- 
ing  up  his  pause,  while  he  smoothed 
and  caseesed  his  very  young  mus- 
tache ''  Trust  a  woman  to  find  out 
the  coming  man  I  Trust  a  woman 
to  delect  the  qualities  that  insure 
supremacy  I  X  wasn't  there  qtite 
three  weeks  ia  all^  and  see  if  i^ 
did  not  discover  me.  What'athisf . 
Here  comes  an  order  for  you,  TcNiy,^' 
said  he,  as  he  looked  into  the  street 
and  recognised  one  of  the  porters 
of  the  Foreign  Office.  **  This  is  the 
place.  Trumins,"  cried  he^  even- 
ing the  window  and  caUing  to  the 
man.  "  You're  looking  for  Mr.  But- 
ler, aren't  you  ?  " 

"Mr.  Butler  on  duty,  Friday  91," 
was  all  that  the  slip  oif  paper  con- 
tained,  '^  There,*'  oried  Skefi^^ 
/'«who  knows  if  we  ^sll  not  cross 
the  Channel  together  to-night  ?  Put 
on  your  ha^and  we'll  walk  down  to 
the  Office." 


CHABTEB  ZXZVin. — TONT  WAITINO  FOR  OBOVRS. 


Tony  Butler  was  ordered  to  Brus- 
sels to  place  himself  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Mmister  as  an  ex-messenger. 
He  crossed  over  to  Calais  with 
Skeffy  in  the  mail-boat;  and  after 
a  long  night's  talking,  for  neither 
attempted  to  sleep,  they  parted 
with  the  most  fervent  assurances 
of  friendship. 


*'  I'd  go  adivosa  EuM^e  to  thrash 
the  fellow  would  say  a  hard  word 
of  him,"  mattered  Tony;  while 
Skefl^,  with  an  emotion  that  made 
his  lip  tremble,  said,  *^If  theerarld 
goes  hard  with  you,  Fll  turn  my  back 
on  it,  and  we'll  start  ibr  New  Zealand 
or  Madapscar,  Tony,  xemember 
that— I  give  it  to  you  m  a  plo4ga" 
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Vnien  IV»7  prescnM  hkaself  at 
the  Legation,  he  found  that  nobody 
kneir  anything  abont  him.  They 
had)  seme  seiven  or  e^ht  month  d 
previosa,  requested-  to>  have  4in  ad- 
ditional aaiessenger  appointed,  as 
tlMPB  were  cases  oconnring  which  re^ 
quite^fipequent  reference  to  home ; 
bi^  tV  eflMrgency  had  passsd  over, 
and  Bniasels  was  once  agak)  as  uti« 
disturbed  by  diplomatic  relations 
aa  any  of  the  Ohatmel  Islands. 

^  Take  a  lodging  and  make  your- 
self comfortable^  man^,  and  sub* 
scribe  to  a  elub  if  you  like  it,"  Said 
a  grey-headed  atta<^6  with  a  cynical 
face,  *^for  in  all  likelihood  theyMl 
n^rer  remember  you're  hera"  The 
speaker  had  some  experiences  of 
this  sort  of  pfflcial  fbrgetfulness, 
with  the  added  misfortune  that, 
when  he  once  had  summoned  cour- 
age to  remonstrate  against  it,  they 
did  remember  him,  bat  it  was  to 
change  him  from  a  first  to  a  second 
class  mission — in  Irish  phrase,  pro- 
moting him  backwards  -^  for  his 
teniOTi^. 

Tony  install^  himself  in  a  snug 
litUe  quarter  outside  the  town,  and  * 
se*  hunself  vi^rcmsly  to  study 
Drench*  In  Kniekerfoocker's  *His-^ 
toty  of  New  York,'  we  read  that 
the  sittings  of  the  Ooancil  were 
always  measured  and  recorded  by 
the  Biimber  of  pipes  smoked  by  the 
Ckbinet  In  the  same  way  might' 
it  be  said,  that  Tony  Butlei's  Pro- 
gress in  Olleadorf  was  only  to  be 
computed  by  the  quantity  of '  to- 
baeeo  consumed  over  it  The  pro- 
nouns had  cost  two  boxes  of  cigars  ; 
the  gendersi,  a  large  packet  of-  as^ 
sorted  cayendish  and  bird*8-eye; 
and  he  stood  last  on  the  frontier  of 
the  irregular  rerbs,  waiting  for  a 
Unrge  bi^  of  Turkish  that  Skeffy 
wrote  to  say  he  had  forwarded  to 
him  throng  the  Office. 

Why  hare  we  no  statifltios  of  the 
influence  of  tobacco  on  education  ? 
why  will  no  one  direct  his  atten- 
ticm  to  the  inquiry  as  to  how  far  the 
Tony  Buders  — a  large  class  in  the 
British  Islands — are  more  moved 
to  exertion,  or  hopelessly  muddled 
m  intelleot^  by  the  soothing  iaflur 
enCes  of  smoke  ? 


Tony  smoked  on,  and  on.  He 
wrote  home  occcasfonally,  and  made 
three  attempts  to  write  to  Alice,' 
who,  despite  his  silence,  had  sent 
him  a  very  pleasant  letter  about 
home  matters.  It  was  not  a  neigh- 
bourhood to  aflfbrd  much  news  ;  and, 
indeed  as  she  said,  "  they  had  been 
unusually  dull  of  late ;  scarcely 
any  Yisitors,  and  few  of  the  neigh- 
bours. We  miss  your  friend  SkefF 
greatly ;  for,  with  all  his  oddities 
and  eccentricities,  he  had  Won 
upon  us  immensely  by  real  traits  • 
of  generosity  and  hignmlndedness. 
There  is  another  friend  of  yours 
here  I  would  jgladly  know  well,  but 
she  -*  Miss  Stewarts-retreats  from 
all  my  advances,  and  has  so  posi- 
tirely  declined  all  our  invitations 
to  the  Abbey,  that  it  would  seem 
to  imply,  if  such  a  thing  were  pos- 
sible,- a  special  determination  to- 
avoid  us.  1  know  you  well  enough, 
Master  Tony,,  to  be  aware  that  you 
will  ascribe  all  my  ardoiir  in  this 
pursuit  to  the  fact  of  there  being 
an  obstacle.  As  you  once  told  me 
about  a  certain  short  cut  from  Port- 
rush,  the  only  advantage  it  had 
was  a  stiff  four-foot  wall  which 
must  be  jumped ;  but  you  "  are 
wrong,  and  you  are"  unjust— two 
things  not  at  all  new  to  you.  My 
intentions  '  here  were  redly  good. 
I  had  heard  from  your  dear  mother 
that  Miss  Stewart  was  in  bad  health 
-i-that  fears  were  felt  lest  her  chest 
was  affected.  Now,  as  the  doctors 
concurred  in  declaring  that  Bella 
must  pass  one  winter,  at  le4&st,  in  a 
warm  climate,  so  I  imagined  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  extend  the 
benefit  of  genial  air  and  sunshine 
to  this  really  interesting  girl,  by 
ofiering  to  take  her  as  a  companion. 
Bella  was  charmed  with  my  project, 
atld'we  walked  over  to  the  Bifiiiside 
on  Tuesday  to  propose  it  in  all  form. 

**To  the  shame  of  our  diplomacy 
we  failed  completely.  The  old 
minister,  indeed,  was  not  averse  to 
the  plan,  and  professed  to  think  it 
a  most  thoughtful  attention  on  our 
part;  but  Dolly — I  call  her  Dolly 
for  it  is  by  that  name,  so  often 
recurring  in  the  discussion,  I  assc- 
ciate  her  best  with  the  incident — 
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Dolly  was  peremptory  in  her  refu- 
sal. I  wanted — perhaps  a  little ,  un- 
fairly— ^I  wanted  to  hear  her  reasons. 
I  aisked  if  there  might  not  pos- 
sibly be  something  in  her  objec- 
tions to  which  we  could  reply.  I 
pressed  her  to  reconsider  the  mat* 
ter — ^to  take  a  week,  two  if  she 
liked,  to  think  over  it ;  but  no,  she 
would  not  listen  to  my  compro- 
mise ;  she  was  steady  ana  resolute, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  much 
moved.  She  said  No  I  but  she  said 
it  as  if  there  was  a  reason  she  should' 
say  so,  while  it  was  in  direct  vio- 
lence to  all  her  wishes.  Mind  this 
is  mere  surmise  on  my  part  I  am 
speaking  of  one  of  whose  nature 
and  temperament  I  know  nothing. 
I  may  just  as  easily  be  wrong  as 
right  She  is  indeed  a  puzzle  to 
me ;  and  one  little  trait  of  her  has 
completely  routed  all  my  conceit  in 
my  own  power  of  reading  character. 
In  my  eagerness  to  overcome  her 
objections^  I  was  picturing  the  life 
of  enjoyment  and  interest  Italy 
would  open  to  her — ^the  charm  of  a 
land  that  realizes  in  daily  life  what 
poets  and  painters  can  only  shadow 
forth  ;  and  in  my  ardour  I  so  far 
forgot  myself  as  to  call  her  Dolly — 
dear  Dolly,  I  said.  The  words 
overcame  her  at  once.  She  grew 
pale,  so  sickly  pale,  that  I  thought 
she  would  have  &inted ;  and  as 
two  heavy  tears  stood  in  her  eyes, 
she  said,  in  a  cold  quiet  voice,  ^  I 
beg  you. will  not  press  me  any  more. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  you  ;  but  I 
cannot  accept  your  offer. 

*^  Bella  insisted  on  our  going  over 
to  your  mother,  and  enlisting  her 
advocacy  in  the  cause.  I  dia  not 
like  the  notion,  but  I  gave  way. 
Your  dear  mother,  all  kind  as  she 
ever  is,  went  the  same  evening  to 
the  Burnside;  but  a  short  note 
from  her  the  next  morning  showed 
she  had  no  better  success  than  oinr- 
selves. 

*^  Naturally — ^you,  at  least,  will 
say  so— I  am  ten  times  more  eager 
about  my  plan  now  than  it  is  pro- 
nounced impracticable  I  have 
written  to  Dr.  Stewart  I  liave 
sent  papa  to  him  ;  mamma  has  call- 


ed at  the  cottage.  I  have  made 
Dr.  Reid  give  a  written  declaration 
that  Miss  Stewart^s  case  —  I  quote 
him  —  *  as  indicated  by  a  distinct 
*^  Bronchofifan^**  in  the  superior  por- 
tion of  the  right  lung,  imperatively 
demands  the  benefit  of  a  warm  and 
genial  climate;*  /and  with  all  these 
pi^cef  die  conviction  I  am  ^biteDy 
turned  out  of  court,  and  denied  a 
verdict 

"  Have  you  any  explanation  to 
offer  about  this.  Master  Tony  f 
Dolly  was  an  old  playfellow  of 
yours,  your  mother  tells  me.  What 
Key  can  you  give  us  as  to  her  na- 
ture ?  Is  she  like  what  she  was  in 
those  old  days?  and  when  did  you 
cease  to  have  these  games  together  f 
I  fancied — was  it  mere  fancy  ? — ^that 
she  grew  a  little  red  when  we  spoke 
of  you  ?  Mind,  sir,  I  want  no  con- 
fessions.  I  waqt  nothing  from  you 
but  what  may  serve  to  throw  light 
upon  her.  If  you  can  suggest  to 
me  any  means  of  overcoming  the 
objection  she  seems  to  entertain  to 
our  plan,  do  so ;  and  if  you  cannot, 
please  to  hold  your  j>eace  on  this 
matter  ever  after.  I  wrote  yester- 
day to  Mark,  who  is  now  at  Milan, 
to  make  some  inquiries  about  Italian 
villa  life.  I  was  really  afraid  to 
speak  to  your  friend  Skefi^  lest^  aa 
mamma  said,  he  should  immediately 
offer  us  one  of  the  royal  palaces  as 
a  Residence.  No  matter,  he  is  a 
dear  good  fellow,  and  I  have  an 
unbounded  reliance  on  his  gene- 
rosity. 

"  Now,  a  word  about  yourself. 
Why  are  you  at  Brussels  ?  Why 
are  you  a  fixed  star,  after  telling 
us  you  were  engaged  as  a  planet? 
Are  there  any  mysterious  reasons 
for  your  residence  there?  If  so,  I 
donH  ask  to  hear  them;  but  your 
mother  naturally  would  like  to 
know  something  about  you  a  lit- 
tle more  explanatory  than  your  last 
bulletin,  that  said,  *I  am  here  still, 
and  likely  to  be  sa' 

*^  I  had  a  most  amusing  letter 
from  Mr.  Maitland  a  few  days  ago. 
I  had  put  it  into  this  envelope  to 
let  you  read  it,  but  I  took  it  out 
again,  aa  I  remembered  your  great 
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and  very  unjust  prejudices  agsiost 
him.  He  seems  to  know  eyery 
one  and  eyerything,  and  is  Just  as 
fimiiliar  with  the  great  eyents  of 
politics  as  with  the  great  people 
who  mould  them.  I  read  for  your 
mother  his  description  of  the  life 
of  Fontainehleau,  and  the  eccentrici- 
ties oiW  beautiful  Italian,  Countess 
Castagnolo,  the  reigning  belle  there ; 
and  she  was  much  amused,  though 
she  owned  that  four  changes  of 
rannent  daily  was  too  much  even 
for  Delilah  herself 

^^Do  put  a  little  coercion  on 
yourself^  and  write  me  eyen  a  not^. 
I  assure  you  I  would  write  you 
most  pleasant  little  letters  if  you 
showed  yon  merited  them.  I  faaye 
a  budget  of  small  gossip  about  the 
neighbours,  no  particle  of  which 
shall  you  ever  see  till  you  deserve 
better  of  your  old  frieudi, 

'*  Alios  Tiuffosd.** 

It  may  be  imagined  that  it  was 
in .  a  very  varying  tone  of  mind  he 
read  through  this  letter,  If  Dolly's 
refusal  was  not  based  on  her  un- 
willingness to  leave  her  &ther — and 
if  it  were,  she  could  have  said  so — 
it  was  quite  inexplicable.  Of  all 
the  girls  he  had  ever  known,  he 
never  saw  on$  more  Ukely  to  be 
captivated  by  such  an  ofier.  She 
had  that  sort  of  nature  that  likes  to 
invest  each  event  of  life  with  a  cer- 
tain romance;  and  where  could 
anything  have  opened  such  a  vista 
lor  castle-building  as  this  scheme  of 
foreign  travel  ?  Of  course  he  could 
not  explain  it;  how  should  he? 
Dolly  was  only  partly  like  what  she 
Qiied  to  be  long  ago.  In  those  days 
she  had  no  secrets  —  at  least  none 
from  him — now  she  had  long  dreary 
intervals  of  silence  and  rejection 
as  though  brooding  over  something 
she  did  not  wish  to  tell  of.     This 


not  the  Dolly  Stewart  he  used 
to  know  so  weU.  As  he  re-read  the 
letter,  and  came  to  that  passage  in 
which  she  tells  him  that,  if  he  can- 
not explain  what  Dolly's  refusal  is 
owing  to  without  making  a  confes- 
sion, he  need  not  do  so,  he  grew 
almoBt  irritable,  and  said,  What  can 


she  mean  by  this  !  Surely  it  is  not 
possible  that  Alice  could  have  lis- 
tened to  any  story  that  coupled  his 
name  with  Dolly's,  and  should  thus 
by  insinuation  charge  him  with  the 
allegation!  Lady  Lyle  had  said  to 
herself^  "I  heard  the  story  fjrom 
one  of  the  girls.*'  Was  it  this,  then, 
that  Alice  referred  to?  Sur^y  she 
knew  him  better;  surely  she  knew 
how  he  loved  her,  no  matter  how 
hopelessly  it  might  ba  Perhaps 
women  liked  to  give  this  sort  of 
pun  to  those  whose  heart  ^ey 
owned.  Perhaps  it  was  a  species  of 
torture  they  were  given  to.  Skefify 
could  tell  if  he  were  here.  Skeffy 
could  resolve  this  point  at  once, 
but  it  was  too  much  for  Mm, 

As  to  the  passage  about  Maitland, 
he  almost  (ore  the  pi^er  as  he  read 
it  By  what  right  did  he  corres* 
pon4  with  her  at  all  ?  why  should  he 
write  to  her  even  such  small  matter 
as  the  gossip  of  the  court  ?  And  what 
could  Alice  mean  by  telling  him  of 
it,  unless — and  oh  the  bitterness  of 
this  thought ! — ^it  was  to  intimate  by 
a  mere  passing  word  the  relations 
that  subsisted  between  herself  and 
Maitland,  and  thus  convey  to  him 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  his  own 
pretensions  ? 

As  Tony  walked  up  and  down 
his  room,  he  devised  a  very  strong, 
it  was  almost  a  fierce,  reply  to  this 
letter.  He  would  tell  her  that  as 
to  Dolly  he  couldn't  say,  but  she 
might  have  some  of  his  own  scruples 
about  that  same  position  called  com- 
panion. When  he  knew  her  long 
ago,  she  was  independent  enough 
in  spirit,  and  it  was  by  no  means 
impossible  she  might  prefer  a  less 
brilliant  condition  if  undogged 
with  observances  that  might  savour 
of  homage.  At  all  events,  he  was 
no  fine  and  subtle  intelligence  to 
whom  a  case  of  difficulty  could  be' 
submitted. 

As  for  Maitland,  he  hated  him  I 
he  was  not  going  to  eonceal  it  in  any 
way.  His  air  of  insolent  superior- 
ity he  had  not  foigotten,  nor  would 
he  forget  till  he  bad  found  an  op- 
portunity to  retort  it.  Alice  might 
think  him  as  amusing  as  she  pleased. 
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To  faiiBBelf  the  wMti  was 
odious,  «nd  if  the  result  of  all 
varied  gifts  and  aoeomplishitieate 
was  only  to  make  up  snco.  a  being 
as  he  was,  then  would  he  weloome 
the  tnost  unlettered  and  uofonned 
down  Uuii  ever  walked  mther  than 
this  uiasB  of  conceit  and  ftelf-fiuffi^ 
dency. 

He  sat  down  to  commit  these 
thoughts  to  paper,  and  though  he 
serawled  over  seven  sheets  in  the 
attempt^  nothing  but  fiuhire  came 
of  it    Ifattlaad  came  in,  if  not  by 


naoMj  by  innnvatieo,  everywhere; 
and  an  spite  of  himself  he  found 
he  had  got  into  a  tone  not  merdly 
querulous,  but  aetnally  i^cssive, 
sad  was  using  towsrda  Alice  an  air 
of  reproof  that  he  almost  trembled 
at asbe re-resd  it. 

*'This  will  never  do,"  cried  he^ 
as  he  tore  up  the  scriWed^^heets, 
'^ni  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  per- 
haps I  shall  do  better.''  When  the 
morrow  came  he  was  despatdied 
on  duty,  and  Alice  remained  unan- 
swered. 


OHAPTSB  ZZZIX,— THB  MAJOB's  iUSSIOH, 


If  my  reader  has  been  as  reten- 
tive as  I  could  wish  him,  he  will 
have  borne  in  mind  that  on  the 
evening  when  Major  M^Gaskey 
took  a  very  menacing  leave  of  Nor* 
man  Msitland  at  Paris,  Count  Caf- 
ftrelli  had  promised  his  firiend  to 
write  to  General  Filangieri  to  ob-> 
tain  from  the  King  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Kaitland  in  the  royal 
hand  by  the  title  of  Count  of  Amalfl 
->-such  a  recognition  being  as  valid 
an  act  of  ennoblement  as  all  the 
declarations  and  registrations  and: 
emblazonments  of  heralds  and  the 
bolleges. 

It  had  been  originally  intended 
that  this  letter  should  be  enclosed 
to  Count  Ludolfl  the  Neapolitan 
envoy  at  Turin,  where  Miutland 
would  have  foimd  it;  but  seeing 
the  spirit  which  had  now  grown  op 
between  MaitUnd  and  ITCaskey, 
and  foreseeing  well  what  would 
occur  whenever  these  two  men 
should  meet,  Caflatrelli,  with  that  as* 
tuteness  that  never  fidls  the  Italian, 
determined  to  avert  the  peril  by  a 
stratagem  which  lent  its  aid  to  the 
object  he  had  in  hand.  He  begged 
the  General  would  transmit  tho 
letter  from  the  King,  not  to  Turin, 
but  to  the  CasteUo  di  Jlontanara, 
where  Maitland  had  long  resided,  in 
a  f«r«away  part  of  Calabria,  and 
emplov  as  the  messenger  M^Caskey 
himself;  by  which  means  this  very 
irritable  and  irritating  individual 
might  be,  for  a  time  at  least,  with- 


drawn from  publio  view,  and  an 
immediate  meeting  with  Maitkad 
prevented. 

It  was  not  very'difBoult,  without 
any  breach  of  confidence,  for  Caf- 
&relli  to  convey  to  Filangieri  that 
his  choice  of  M^Caskey  for  this  mis- 
sion was  something  stronger  than  a 
oaprioe,  and  that  his  real  wish  was 
tiiat  this  fiery  personsge  should  not. 
be  at  Naples  when  they  arrived 
there. 

A  very  brief  Aot^  which  reached. 
Cafiardli  before  he  Md  left  Paris, 
infbrmed  him  that  all  he  requested 
had  been  duly  done.  '^He  gave  it" 
•^it  was  of  the  King  he  spoke  — 
**he  gave  it  at  once,  Carlo;  only 
saying,  with  a  laugh.  One  of  my 
brothers  may  dispute  it  with  him 
some  of  these  days  —  lor  it  g^es 
some  privilege;  but  whether  it  be 
to  daim.  the  rights  of  the  Churdi 
after  high  treason^  or  to  have  two 
wives  in  Lower  Calabria,  I  don't 
remember;  but  tell  your  fiiend  to 
avoid  both  murder  and  matrimony, 
at  least  till  he  returns  to  a  more 
dvilised  region* 

^*I  shall  send  the  Irish  major 
with  the  despatch,  as  you  wish*  If 
I  understand  you  aright,  you  are  not 
over-anxious  he  should  oomo  badk 
with  the  answer.  But  why  not  be 
more  ezplidtf  If  you  want-  ■ 
remember  Qalabria  is  •— —  Ca]%- 
briar— you  imderstand." 

At  first  CaifareUi  had  intended 
not  to  show  this  note  to  Msitland ; 
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bat  the  profound  contempt  which 
his  friend  exhibited  for  MH^Iaskejf 
proved  that  no  sense  of  »  debt  of 
honour  outstsnding  between  them 
would  lessen  Maitbuid*s  eatisfiic- 
don  at  heariiig  that  this  trouble^ 
some  ''cur" — so  he  called  him  — 
should  not  be  yelping  at  his  heels 
throQgh  the  streets  of  Naples. 

Maitlandf  in  &ct,  declared,  that 
he  knew  of  no  misfortune  in  life 
so  theroughly  ruinous  as  to  be  con- 
fronted in  a  quarrel  with  a  ques* 
tionable  antagonist.  From  the 
ridicule  of  such  a  situation,  he 
averred,  the  only  escape'  was  in  a 
fatal  ending;  and  Miaitland  knew 
nothing  so  bad  as  ridicul&  En- 
mity in  all  its  shapes  he  had  fiiced, 
and  could  fiu;e  again.  Give  him  a 
foe  but  worthy  of  him,  and  no  man 
ever  sprang  mto  the  lists  with  a 
l%hter  heart:  the  dread  of  a  ihlse 
position  was  too  much  for  him. 

Leaving  these  two  friends, 
then,  at  Paris  to  talk,  amid  their 
lives  of  many  dissipations,  of  plots 
and  schemes  and  ambitions,  let  us 
betake  ourselves  to  a  vely  distant 
spot,  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
Continent — a  Uttle  inlet  on  the 
Galalfrian  coast  below  Beggio ; 
where,  on  a  amall  promontory 
separating  two  narrow  bays,  stands 
the  lone  Castle  of  Montanara.  It 
had  been  originally  a  convent,  as 
its  vast  size  indicates^  but  was  pur- 
chased and  converted  into  a  royal 
residence  by  a  former  king  of  Na- 
ples, who  spent  incredible  sums 
on  the  buildings  and  the  gardens. 
The  latter  especially  were  most 
costly,  since  they  were  entirely  arti- 
ficial— the  earth  having  been  carried 
from  the  vicinity  of  Naples. 

The  castle  itself  was  the  most  in- 
congruous mass  that  could  be  con- 
ceived—  embracing  the  fortress,  the 
convent,  the  ornate  style  of  Venice, 
and  the  luxurious  vastness  of  an 
Oriental  palace,  all  within  its  walls. 
It  may  be  imagined  that  no  private 
fortune,  however  ample,  could  have 
kept  in  perfect  order  a  place  of  such 
iznmenso  size,  tKe  gardens  alone 
requiring  above  thirty  men  con- 
stantly at  work,   and   the   repairs 


of  the  sea-wall  being  a  labour  tha^  ^ 
never  ended. 

The  present  occupant,  Sir  Ome- 
Tod  Butler,  lived  in  one  small  block 
called  the  "Molo,"  which  projected 
into  the  sea  at  the  very  end  of  the 
promontory,  and  was  approachable 
on  the  land  side  by>  a  beautifrd 
avenue  of  cedars.  They  were  of 
great  age,  and,  tradition  said,  had 
been  iNrought  fi^m  Lebanon.  If 
ruin  and  neglect  and  desolation 
characterised  all  around,  no  sooner 
had  the  traveller  entered  this  shady 
approach  than  all  changed  to  the 
most  perfect  care  and  culture  — 
flowery  shrubs  of  every  kind,  beds 
of  gorgeous  flowers,  pergolati  of 
vines  l^ing  down  to  the  sea,  and 
orange-groves  dipping  their  golden 
balls  in  the  blue  Mediterranean  at 
every  step,  till  the  ample  gate  was 
reached ;  passing  into  which  you 
entered  a  spacious  court  paved  with 
variegated  marble,  with  a  massive 
fountain  In  the  centre.  From  this 
^  court,  under  a  pillared  archway,  led 
off  all  the  lower  rooms — great  spa- 
cious chambers,  with  richly  painted 
ceilings  and  tesselated  floors.  Into 
these  was  gathered  the  most  costly 
frimiture  of  the  whole  palace:  — 
tables  and  consoles  of  maladiite 
and  porphyry,  gorgeously  ialaid 
slabs  of  lapU  lazuli  and  agate,  ca- 
binets of  rare  beauty,  and  objects 
of  ancient  art  Passing  through 
these  again  you  gained  the  rooms 
of  daily  habitation,  arranged  with 
all  the  taste  and  luxury  of  modem 
refinement,  and  distinctively  mark- 
ing that  the  cold  *  splendour  with- 
out could  not  attain  to  that  sense 
of  comfort  and  voluptuous  ease 
which  an  age  of  greater  indulgence 
requires. 

The  outer  gate  of  the  castle, 
which  opened  by  a  drawbridge^ 
over  a  deep  moat,  on  the  Reggio 
road,  was  little  less  than  a  mile 
off;  and  it  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  vast  size  of  the  place  to  state 
that,  from  that  entrance  to  the 
Molo,  there  /  was  a  succession  of 
buildings  of  one  kind  or  other, 
only  interrupted  by  areas  of  court- 
yara  or  garden. 
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When,  at  the  dose  (^a  wltry  day, 
Major  M'Caakej  presented  himself 
at  this  gate,  sunimoning  the  porter 
with  a  Tigoroue  pull  of  the  bell,  he 
was  not  admitted  till  a  y&ry  careful 
scrutiDy  showed  that  he  was  alone, 
and  did  nioi,  besides,  exhibit  any- 
thing very  formidable  in  his  apr 
pearance.  He  was  told,  as  he 
passed  in,  that  he  must  leare  his 
tkorse  at  the  stables  beside  the 
gate,  and  make  the  rest  of  his  way 
on  foot  The  Major  was  both  tired 
and  hungry ;  he  had  been  in  the 
saddle  since  daybreak,  had  twice 
missed  his  way,  and  tasted  no  food 
since  he  set  out 

'*  Is  there  much  more  of  tiiis  con- 
jfbonded  way  to  goT'  asked  he  of 
his  guide,  as  they  now  mounted  a 
terrace,  only  to  descend  again. 

**  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  will 
bring  you  to  the  Molo,"  said  the 
other,  just  as  ill-pleased  to  have  the 
duty  of  escorting  him.  A  quick 
glance  at  the  fellow's  face  showed 
the  Major  how  hopeless  it  would 
be  to  expect  any  information  fh>m 
him;  ana  though  he  was  burning 
to  know  who  inhabited  this  lone- 
some  place,  and  why  he  lived  there, 
he  forebore  all  questioning,  and 
went  along  in  silence. 

*'  There  I "  said  his  guide,  at  last, 
as  they  reached  a  great  archway 
standing  alone  in  a  sort  of  lawn. 
— "there!  you  follow  that  road  to 
the  little  gate  yonder,  pass  In,  croM 
the  garden,  and  you  will  foe  at  the 
side^entrance  of  the  Molo.  I  don*t 
suppose  you  want  to  enter  by  the 
grand  gate?'' 

Major  M^Caskey  was  not  much 
in  the  habit  of  suffering  a»  inso- 
lence to  pass  unresented;  but  be 
seemed  to  control  himself  as  he 
drew  forth  his  purse  and  took  out 
a  crown-piece.  ^*This  is  for  your 
trouble,  my  worthy  fellow,"  said 
he  ;  "go  and  look  for  it  yonder," 
and  he  jerked  the  piece  of  money 
over  the  low  parapet,  and  sent  it 
skimming  along  the  sea  a  hundred 
yards  ofil 

Though  the  man's  lips  murmur^ 
ed  in  passion,  and  his  dark  eyes 
flashed  anger,  one  look  at  tdie  &oe 


of  hk  companion  assured  him  that 
the  safer  policy  was  to  restrain  his 
wrath,  and,  touching  his  hat  in 
salute,  be  retired  without  a  word. 

As  though  he  felt  in  better  tem- 
per with  himself  for  having  thus 
discharged  this  little  debt,  the 
Major  stepped  more  briskly  for- 
ward, gained  the  small  posters, 
and  entered  a  large  and  formal 
garden,  the  chief  avenue  of  which 
showed  him  the  gate  at  the  ex- 
tremity. It  lay  open,  and  he  found 
himseU  in  a  large  vaulted  hall,  from 
which  doors  led  off.  In  doubt 
whiih  course  to  take,  he  turned  to 
seek  for  a  bell,  but  there  was  none 
to  be  found;  and  after  a  carefbl 
search  on  every  side,  he  determined 
to  announce  himself  by  a  stout 
knocking  at  one  of  the  doors  before 
him. 

The  hollow  clamour  resounded 
through  the  whole  building,  and 
soon  brought  down  twb  men  in 
fitded  livery,  half  terrified,  half 
angry  at  the  summons. 

M^Caskey,  at  once  assuming  the 
upper  hand,  a  habit  In  which  prac* 
tioe  bad  made  him  a  profldenti 
demanded  haughtily  to  see  "the 
Count,"  their  master. 

"He  is  at  dinner,"  said  they  both 
together. 

"I  wish  I  were  so  too,"  said  the 
Major.  "Qo  ii^  and  tell  him  that 
I  am  the  bearer  of  a  royal  despatch, 
and  desire  to  see  him  immediately." 

They  held  counsel  together  in 
whispers  for  a  few  minut^  during 
which  the  name  Maria  occurred 
frequently  between  them.  "We 
wiU  tell  the  Senora  Maria  you  are 
here,"  said  one,  at  last 

"And  who  may  she  be?"  sud 
MH^askey.  haughtiiv. 

"She  is  the  Oameriera  of  the 
Oountess,  and  the  chief  of  all  the 
household." 

"My  business  is  not  with  a 
waiting-woman.  I  hare  come  to 
see  the  Count  of  Amalfi,"  said  the 
Major,  sternly. 

The  men  appareptly  knew  their 
own  duties  best,  and,  civilly  ask- 
ing him  to  follow,  they  led  the  way 
up  a  small  flight  of  stairs,  and  after 
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trayersiog  some  scaMilj-funiished 
rooms,  showed  him  into  a  pretty 
d«corated  little  chamber,  with  two 
windows  looking  on  the  sea. 

Haying   politely   begged   him   to 
be   seated,    they    left    him.      The 
Major,  besides    being   hungry    and 
jaded,    was    irritable    and    angrpr. 
Filangieri  had    told   him    his    mis- 
sion was    one   of    importance    and. 
high  trust;    in   fact,    so  much  so, 
that  it  could   not   be   confided    to 
one  less  known  than  himselE    And 
was  this  the  way  they  received  a 
royal  envoy,  qent   on  such  an  er- 
rand?    W)iile''he  thus  fumed  and 
chafed,  he  heard  a  door  open  and 
dose,  and  shortly  after  the  sweep 
of  a  woman's  dress  coming  along  the 
corridor;    and  now  the  step  came 
nearer,   and  the  door    opened,   and 
a   tall,    sickly-looking    woman    en- 
tered;   but   scarcely    had    she    ad- 
vanced  one  pace  within  the  room 
when    she    uttered  a  faint    scream 
and  fainted. 

The  Major's  first  care  was  to 
turn  the  key  in  the  lock,  his  second 
was  to  lift  up  the  almost  lifeless 
figure  and  place  her  on  a  sofa.  As 
he  did  so,  any  emotion  that  his 
features  betrayed  was  rather  of  dis- 
pleasure than  astonishment ;  and  in 
the  impatient  way  he  jerked  open 
the  window  to  let  the  fresh  air 
blow  on  her  there  was  far  more  of 
anger  than  surprise. 

^'^So  then  you  are  the  Senora 
Maria,  it  would  seem,"  were  the 
first  words  she  heard  as  she  rallied 
from  her  swoon. 

"Oh,  Miles  I"  cried  she,  with  an 
intense  agony,  "why  have  you 
tracked  me  here?  Could  yon  not^ 
have  let  me  drag«out  my  few  years 
of  life  in  peace  ?  " 

It  was  difiQcult  to  guess  how 
these  words  affected  him,  or  rather 
in  how  many  different  ways;  for 
though  at  first  his  eyes  flashed 
aogrily,  he  soon  gave  a  short  jeering 
sort  of  laugh,  and,  throwing  himself 
down  into  a  chair,  he  crossed  his 
arms  on  his  breast  and  gashed 
steadily  at  her. 

The  look  seemed  to  remind  her 
of  hygone  snffering,  for  she  tamed 


her  head  away,  and  then  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  Senora  Maria,"  said  he,*  slowly 
—  "unless  indeed  you  still  desire  I 
should  call  you  Mrs.  M^Caskey." 

**  No,  no-7-Maria,"  cried  she,  wild* 
ly;  "I  am  but  a  servant  —  I  toil 
for  my  bread,  but  better  that 
than ^"  She  stopped,  and,  af- 
ter an  effort  to  subdue  her.  emotion, 
burst  into  tears  and  sobbed  bit- 
terly. 

"It  matters  little  to  me,  madam, 
what  the  name.  Th^  chain  that 
ties  us  is  just  as  irrevocable,  what- 
ever we  oboose  to  call  ourselves. 
As  to  anything  else,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose you-  intend  to  claim  me  as  your 
husband." 

"  No,  no,  never,"  cried  she,  im- 
petuously. 

"  Nor  am  I  less  generous,  madam. 
None  shall  ever  hear  from  me  that 
you  were  my  wife.  The  contract 
was  one  that  brought  little  credit 
to  either  of  us." 

"Nothing  but  misery  and  mis- 
fortune to  me  I"  said  she,  bitterly; 
"  nothing  else — nothing  else  1" 

"You  remind  me,  madam,"  said 
he,  in  a  slow  deliberate  voice,  as 
though  he  were  enunciating  some 
long-resolved  sentiment — "you  re- 
mind me  much  of  Josephine. 

"Who  is  Josephine?"  asked  she, 
quickly. 

"I  speak  of  the  Empress  Jose- 

Ehine,  so  you  may  perceive  that  I 
ave  sought  your  parallel  in  high 
places.  She,  like  you,  deemed  her- 
self the  most  unhappy  of  women, 
and  all  because  destiny  had  linked 
her  with  a  greatness  that  she  could 
not  measure." 

Though  her  vacant  stare  might 
have  assured  him  either  that  she 
did  not  understand  his  words,  or 
follow  their  meaning,  never  daunt- 
ed he  went  on. 

"Yes,  madam:  and,  like  her  hus- 
band, yours  has  had  much  to  bear — 
levity — frivolity — and — worse." 

"What  are  you  here  for?  Why 
have  you  come  after  me?"  cried 
she,  wildly.  **I  swore  to  you  be- 
fore, and  I  swear  it  again,  that  I 
will  never  go  back  to  you." 
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"Whenever  you  reduce  that 
pledge  to  writing,  madam,  call  on 
me  to  be  your  security  for  its  due 
performance ;  be  it  known  to  you, 
therefore,  that  this  meeting  wa9  an 
unexpected  happiness  to  me/' 

She  covered  her  face,  and  rocked 
to  and  fro  like  one  In  the  throes 
of  k  deep  suffering. 

"I  should  be  a  glutton,  madam, 
if  I  desired  a  repetition  of  such 
scenes  as  these;  they  filled  eight 
years — eight  mortal  years  —  of  a  life 
not  otherwise  immemorable." 

"  And  what  have  they  done  for 
mef^  cried  she,  roused  almost  to 
boldness  by  his  taunting  manner. 

"Made  you  thinner,  paler,  a 
trifle  more  aged,  perhaps,"  said  he, 
scanning  her  leisurely;  "but  al- 
ways what  Frenchmen  would  call  a 
/emms  charmanU,** 

The  ipockery  seemed  more  than 
she  could  bear;  for  she  sprang  to 
her  feet,  and,  in  a  voice  vibrating 
with  passion,  said,  "Take  care. 
Miles  M*Caskey  —  take  care;  there 
are  men  here,  if  they  saw  me  insult- 
ed, would  throw  you  over  that  sea- 
\rall  as  soon  as  look  at  you." 
^*  Ring  for  your  bravos,  madam  — 
summon  your  condottieri  at  once," 
said  he,  with  an  impudent  laugh ; 
"  they'll  have '  some  warmer  work 
than  they  bargained  for." 

"Oh,  why  not  leave  me  in  peace 

—  why  not  let  me  have  these  fe^ 

years  of  life  without  more  of  shame 

/     and    misery  f    Said    she,    throwing 

herself  on  her  knees  before  him. 

"  Permit  me  to  offer  you  a  chiur, 
madam,"  said  he,  as  he  took  her 
hands,  and  placed  her  on  a  seat; 
"and  let  me  h^  that  we  talk  of 
something  else.  Who  is  the  Count  ? — 
*The  Onoraiissimo  e  Pregitatissimo, 
Nobilo  Conte,'"  for  he  read  now 
from  the'  address  of  a  letter  he  had 
drawn  from  his  pocket  —  "  *  Nobile 
Conte  d'  Amalfi' — is  that  the  name 
of  the  owner  of  this  place  f 

"No;  it  is  the  Chevalier  Butler, 
formerly  Minister  at  Naples,  lives 
here  —  Sir  Omerod  Bramston  But- 
ler." 

"Ah,  then  I  perceive  it  is  real- 
ly meant  for   another   person!      I 


thought '  it  was  a  mode  of  address- 
ing him  secretly.  The  Count  of 
Amalfi  lives  here,  perhaps." 

"  I  never  heard  of  him." 

"VTho  lives  here  besides  Sir 
Omerod  t" 

"My  lady — that  fs,  the  Countess ; 
none  else." 

"Who  is  the  Countess — Countess 
of  what,  and  where  t " 
'  "  She  is  a  Milanese ;  she  was  a 
Brancaleone." 

"  Brancaleone,  Brancaleone  I  there 
were  two  of  them.  One  went  to 
Mexico  with  the  Duke  of  Sommar- 
iva — not  his  wife." 

"This  is  the  other;  she  is  mar- 
ried to  Sir  Omerod." 

"She  must  be  Virginia  Branca- 
leone," said  M^Caskey,  trying  to 
remember — "the  same  X#ord  Byron, 
used  to  rave  about" 

She  nodded  an  assent,  and  be 
continued. 

"Nini  Brancaleone  was  a  toast, 
I  remember,  with  Wraxall  and  Tre- 
lawney,  and  the  rest  of  us.  She  was 
the  *  reason  fair*  of  many  a  good 
glass  of  claret  which  Byron  gave 
us,  in  those  days  before  he  became 
stingy." 

"you  had  better  keep  your  me- 
mories to  yourself  in  case  you  meet 
her,"  said  she^  wamingly. 

"Miles  .M*Caskey,  madam,  re- 
quires very  littl/  advice  or  admoni- 
tion in  a  matter  that  touches  tact 
or  good-breeding."  A  sickly  smile 
of  more  than  half-derision  curled 
the  w^oman's  lip,  but  she  did  not 
speak.  *\And  now  let  us  come 
back  to  this  Count  of  Amalfi :  who 
is  he  ?  where  is  he  ?  " 
•  "I  have  told  you  already  I  do 
not  know." 

"There  was  a  time,  madam,  you 
would  have  required  no  second  ia- 
timation  that  it  was  your  duty  to 
find  out" 

"Ah,  I  remember  those  words 
but  too  well,"  cried  she,  bitterly, 
"Finding  out  was  my  task  for 
manya  year." 

"  Well,  madam,  it  was  an  exerdsc, 
that  foight  have  put  a  fine  edge  on 
your  understanding,  but,  like  some 
other  advantages  of  your  station,  it 
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slipped  by  yoa  without  profit  I 
am  generous,  madam,  and  I  for- 
bear to  say  more.  Tell  me  of  these 
people  here  all  that  you  know  of 
them,  for  they  are  my  more  imme- 
diate interest  at  present" 

"I  will  tell  jrou  everything,  on 
the  simple  condition  that  you  nev^ 
speak  to  me  nor  of  me  again.  Pro- 
mise me  but  tbisy  Hiles  M^Cas- 
key,  and  I  swear  to*  you  I.  will 
conceal  nothmg  that  l  know  of 
them." 

"You  make  hard  terms,  madam," 
said  he,  i^ith  a  mock  courtesy.  ^^  It 
is  no  small  privation  to  be  denied 
the  pleasure  of  your  agreable  pre- 
sence, but  I  comply." 

*'And  this  shall  be  our  last 
meeting?"  asked  she,  with  a  look 
of  imploring  meaning, 

"  Alas,  madam  if  it  must  be  I " 

"Take  care,"  cried  she  suddenly; 
"you  once'  by  your  mockery  drove 
me  to " 

*'Well,  madam,  your  memory 
will  perhaps  record  what  follow^ 
X  shot  the  friend  who  took  up  your 
cause.  Do  you  chance  to  know. of 
another  who  would  like  to  imitate 
his  fortune!" 

••Gracious  heaven!"  cried  she^ 
in  an  agony,  "has  nothing  the 
power  to  change  your  cruel  nature; 


or  are  you  to  bo  hardhearte4  and 
merciless  to  the  end  ?  " 

"  I  am  proud  to  say,  madam,  that 
Miles  M*Caskey  comes  of  a  house 
whose  mptto  is  *  Semper  M^Caskey.* " 

A  scornful  curl  of  her  lip  seemed 
to  show  what  respect  she  felt  im 
the  heraldic  allusion;  but  she  re- 
covered herself  quickly,  and  said, 
^^I  can  stay  |io  longer.  It  is  the 
hour  the  Co^ntess  requires,  me ;  but 
I  will  come  back  to-morrow,  with- 
out you  would  let  me  buy  off  this 
meeting.  Yes,  Miles,  I  ^m  in  earnest ; 
this  mi^ry  is  too  much  for  me^  I  have 
say^d  ^  little  sum,  afid  I  have  it  by 
me  in  gotd.  You  must  be  more 
changed  than  I  can  believe,  or  you 
will  be  in  wan^  of  money.  You 
shall  have  it  all,  every  ducat  of  il, 
if  you  only  pledge  n^e  your  word 
never  to  molest  me — ^never  to  follow 
me — never  to  recognise  me  again  1 " 

"  Madam,"  said  he,  severely,  "  this 
menial  station  you  have  descended 
to  must  have  bli;mted  your  sense  d* 
honour  rudely,  or  you  had  never 
dared  to  make  me  such  a  proposal. 
I>et  mc|  sc^  you  to-morrow,  and  for 
the  last  timew"  And,  haqghtily  wav- 
ing his  hand,  he  motioned  to  her  to 
leave,  imd  she  turned  away,  with 
her  hands  oyer  her  iacfe,  aqd  quitted 
the  room. 


CHAPTER  ^.— ^THE  XAJOR^S  TRIALS. 


Major  Miles.  M'Caskey  is  not  a 
foTCground  figure  in  this  our  story; 
nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  possesses  any  attractions 
for  our  readers.  When  such  men 
— and  there  ai^o  suph  to  be  found  on 
lifers  highway-T-are  met  with^  the 
world  usually  gives  tb^m  what 
sailors  call  a  *'  wide  berth,  and  ample 
room  to  swing  in,"  sincerely  trust- 
ing that  they  will  soon  trjip  their 
anchor  and  sail  off  again.  Seeing 
all  ti^is,  I  ha^e  no  pretention,  nor 
indeed  ainy  wish„  tp  impose  his  com- 
pany, anv  more  than  is  strictly  in- 
cUspensable,  npr  dwell  on  l^is  so* 
joum  at  tho  Molo  of  Montsoara. 
Indeed  his  life  at  that  pli^  was  so 
mouoioz^ous  and  weary  ta  hin^sel^ 


it  would  be  a  needless  cruelty  to 
chronicle  it 

The  Miyor,  as  we  have  once  pas- 
singly seen,  kept  a  sort  of  brief 
journal  of  his.  daily  doings c  and  a 
few  short  extracts  from  tois  ■  will 
tell  OS  all  that  we  need  know  of 
him.  On  a  page  of  which  the  up- 
per portion  was  torn  away,  we  find 

the  following  :-*-"Arrived  at  M 

on  the  6th  at  sunset  .  Ruined  old 
rookery.  Open  at  land  side^  and 
sea  defences  all  carried  away;  never 
could  have  been  strong  against  ar- 
tillery Found  Mrs.  MK).  in  the 
style  of  waiting-woman  to  a  Coun- 
tess Butler,  formerly  Nini  Bran- 
caleone.'  A  warm  interview;  dif- 
fioult  to  persuade  her  that  I  waa  not 
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fitt  pnraait  of  herself— a  femlnfne 
delusion  I  tried  to  dissipate.  Sbe " 
--hencc^forth  it  in  thus  he  alwavs 
designates  Mrs.  M'Caskey—  "she 
avers  that  she  knows  nothing  of  the 
Count  d^Amalfi,  nor  has  ever  seen 
him.  Went  into  a  long  story  about 
Sir  Omerod  Butler,  of  whom  I  know 
more  mysel£  She  pretends  that 
Nini  is  married  to  him — ^legally 
married;  don't  belieye  a  word  of 
it  Haye  my  own  suspicions  that 
the  title  of  Amalfi  has  been  con- 
ferred on  B.  himself,  for  he  Hres 
estranged  from  England  and  Eng- 
lishmen. Will  learn  all,  however, 
before  I  leave. 

**  Roast  pigeons,  with  tomato,  a 
strange  fish,  and  omelette,  with  Capri 
to  wash  it  down ;  a  meagre  supper, 
but  they  say  it  shall  be  better  to- 
morrow. 

^"  Seventh,  Wednesday.  —  Slept 
soundly  and  had  a  swim;  took  a 
sea  view  of  the  place,  but  could  see 
no  one  about  Capital  breakfast — 
*Frutti  di  mare,'  boiled  in  Rhine 
wine;  fellow  who  waited  said  a 
flMTOurite  dish  of  his  Excellency's, 
meaning  Sir  0.  B.  Best  chocolate 
I  over  tasted  out  of  Paris.  Found 
thcf  menus  for  dinner  on  the  table 
nil  right ;  the  wine  is  au  ehoix,  and 
I  begin  with  La  Rose  and  La  Teuve 
Cliquot  A  note  from  her  referring 
to  something  said  last  night ;  she  is 
ill  and  cannot  see  me^  but  encloses 
an  order  on  Parodi  of  Qenoa,  in 
lilvour  of  the  Nobiie  Sigtior  il  Mag> 
giore  M^Caskey,  for  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  francs, 
and  a  small  tortoise-shell  box,  con- 
taining eighty-six  double  ducats  in 
Bold,  so  that  it  would  seem  I  have 
Menj  into  a  *  vrai  Califomie' 
here.  Reflected,  and  replied  with  a 
tc^sal;  a  MtCaskey  cannot  stoop 
to  this.  Reproved  her  for  ignoring 
the  character  to  whom  she  address- 
ed such  a  proposal,  and  reiterated 
my  remark  of  last  night,  that  she 
never  rose  to  the  letel  at  which' 
she  could  rightly  take  in  the  dative 
chivalry  of  my  natora 

^^  Inquired  if  my  presence  had 
been  anounced  to  Sir  0.,  and 
learned  it  bad.    Orders  given  to  treat 


me  with  distin|;uished  consideration^ 
but  nothing  said  of  an  audience. 

''Pigeons  again  for  supper,  with 
apology;  quails  had  been  sent  for 
to  Messina,  and  expected  to-mor- 
row. Shot  at  a  champagne-flask  in 
the  sea,  and  smoked.  Sir  O.'s  to- 
bacco exquisite,  and  the  supply  so 
ample,  I  am  making  a  petite  pr<h 
vision  for  the  future. 

'*  Full  moon.  Shot  at  the  camelias 
out  of  my  window.  Knocked  off 
seventeen,  when  I  heard  a  sharp 
cry— a  stray  shot,  1  suppose.  Shut 
the  casement  and  went  to  bed. 

"  Thursday.  —  Gardener's  boy  — 
flesh-wound  in  the  calf  of  the  I^; 
hope  Sir  0.  may  hear  of  it  and  send 
for  me. 

*'  A  glorious  capon  for  dinner,  stuff- 
ed with  oysters — ^veritable  oysters. 
Drank  Hrs.  M'C.*s  health  in  the 
impression  that  this  was  a  polite 
attention  on  her  part  No  message 
from  Sir  0. 

"  Friday.— A  general  last ;  a  lentil 
soup  and  a  fish:  good  but  meagre; 
took  it  out  in  wine  and  tobacco. 
Had  the  gardener's  boy  up,  and 
introduced  him  to  sherry-cobbler. 
The  effect  miraculous;  danced  Ta- 
rantella till  the  bandage  came  off 
and  he  fainted. 

"  Saturday.  —  Rain  and  wind  ; 
maccaroni much  smoked;  cook  lays 
it  on  the  chimney  that  won't  draw 
with  a  Levant  wind.  Read  over  my 
instructions  again,  and  understand 
them  as  little  as  before ; — *  You  will 
hold  yourself  at  the  orders  of  the 
Count  d'Amalfl  till  further  in- 
structions from  this  department^ 
Tague  enough  all  this;  and  for 
anything  I  see,  or  am  likely  to  see, 
of  this  Count,  I  may  pass  the  autumn 
here.  Tried  to  attract  Sir  O.'s  at- . 
tendon  by  knocking  off  the  oranges 
at  top  of  his  wall,  and  received  in- 
timation to  fire  in  some  other  di- 
rection. 

"Sunday. — ^Don  Luigl  something 
has  come  to  say  mass.  Asked  him 
to  dinner,  but  find  him  engaged  to 
^e  Countess.  A  dzy  old  cove,  who 
evidently  knows  everything  but 
will  tell  nothing;  has  promised  to 
lend  me  a  guitiCr  and  a   book  or 
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two^  in  return  for.  wjbich  J  haT&  ly  cUammilaiw^neitber  of  thenv  how- 
sent  down  three  bottles  of  our  ever,  had  this  —  neither  had  this^*' 
host's  champagne  to-  his  reyereocai  oried  he,  as  he  darted  a  look  of  cai- 
**  Monday «— Lobsters.  *  like  fierceness  from  his  fiery  <grey 
''Tuesday.—SoQiebody   ill  appar-  eyes.      "The    Princess    MettemicA 


peatiog   her   form^  proposal  with  ask  who  is  Soult  ?  who  is  Welling- 

greater    energy;    this  feminine  in-  ton?  who  is  everybody f     Such  is 

sistapce  provokes  m&    I  might  tdl  the  ignorance  of  a  woman  1    Madame 

her  that  of  the  three  women  who  la  Princess,"  added  he,  in  a  graver 

have  borne  my  name  none  but  her-  tone,  "  if  it  be  your  fortune  to  turn 

self  would   have  so  Ceut  p^resumed,  ^our  footsteps  to  Montpelller,  walk 

but  I  forbear.     Pity  has  ever  been  into  the  churchyard  there,  and  see 

the  weakness  of  my  nature;  I  feel  the    tomb  of  Jules  de    Besancon, 

Hb  workings  even  as  I  write  this,  late  Miuor  of  the  8th  Ouirasslera, 

It  may  not  carry  me  to  the  length  and    whose  inscription  is  in  these 

6f  forgiveness,  but  I  can  compas-  few  words — 'Tue  par  M'Oaskey.' 

sionate ;  t  will  send  her  this  note ; —  I    put   up    the  monument  myself 

for  he  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  de* 

*'  'Mabaic,  —  Tour  prayers  have  served  his  immortality." 
suooeeded ;  I  yield.    It  would  not  be       Though  self-admiration  was  an  at- 

Ssnerous  in  me  to  say  what  the  sacri-  tractive  pastime,  it  palled  on  him 

ce  has  cost  me.    When  a  M'Caskey  at  last,  and  he  sat  down  and  piled 

bends,  it  is  an  oak  of  the  forest  up  the  gold  double  ducats  in  two 

snaps  in  two.    I  make  but  one  ooKk-  tall  columns,  and  speculated  on  the  - 

dition ;   I   will    have  no  gratitude,  various  pleasures  they   might  pro* 

Keqi  the  tears  that  you  would  shed  cure,  and    then    he  read  over  the 

at  my  foet  for  the  hours  of  your  draft  on  Parodi,  and  pictured  to  his 

aolitajy  sorrow^    Tou  will  see,  there*  inind   some   more   enjoyments,   all 

fore,  that  we  are  to  meet  no  morei  of  which  were  justly  his  due,  '*  for,'* 

^*'Ona  of  the  ducats  is  clipped  on  ^  he  said  himself  aloiid,  "I  hare 

the    edge,  and  another ,  discoloured  dealt  generously  by  that  woman.*' 
as  by  aa  add;    I  am  abore  reqmr*       At  last  he  arose^  and  went  out  on 

Iny  that  they  be  exchanged.      No-  the  terrace.    It  was  a  bright  staidit 

thing  In  this  kst  »ct  of  our  inter-  night,  one   of  these    truly   Italiaa 

course  shall  prevent  Vou  rememben  nights  when  the  plajiets  streak  th^ 

iBig  me  as  '*  Semper  M'Caskey.''  calm  sea  with  long  lines  of  light, 

**  ^Tour  cheque  should  haye  speci-  and  the  very  air  seems  weary  witjik 

fied  Parodi  A  Ca,  not  Parodi  alone,  its    burden   of   perfume.     Of  the 

To  a  maa  less  known  the  omissioD  voluptuous   enervation    that  comes 

WBd^t  give  inconvenience ;  this,  toc^  of  8uch  an  hour  he  neither  knew 

however,  I  pardon.    Farewell' "  nor  asked  to  know.    Stillness  and 

calm  to  him  savoured. only  of  death; 

It    was    evident  that  the  M^or  he  wanted  movement,  a9tivity,  ex" 

Mt  he  had  completed  this  task  with  citement,  life*  in  fact^life  as  he  had 

befitting   dignity,  for   he  stood  up  always  known  and  always  lilced  it. 

belbre  a  large  glass,  and  placing  one  Once  or   twice  the   suspicion  had 

hand  within  bos  waistcoat,  he  gazed  crossed  his  mind  that  he  had  been 

mt    himself  in  a  sort  of  rapturous  sent  on  this  distant  expedition  to 

veneration*    "Tes,"  said  he,  thought-  get  rid  of  him  when  something  of 

fully,  "  Geor{^  Seymour,  and  P  Or*  moment  was  being  done  elsewhere. 

sa^,    and   myself  we    were   meql  His  inordinate  vanity  could  readily 

"When    shall  the  world  look  upon  supply  the  reasons  for  such  a  course. 

oar    like  again  f    Each  in  his  own  He  was  one  of  those  men  that  in 

s^le^  too,  perfectly  distinct,  perfect-  times  of    trouble   become  at  once 
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f«mou8.  **  They  call  us  dangeroaa," 
said  he,  ^*ju6t  fta  Cromwell  was 
dangerous,  Luther  was  dangerous 
Napoleon  was  dan^rous.  But  if 
we  are  dangerous,  it  is  because  we 
are  driven  to  it  Admit  the  supe- 
riority that  you  cannot  oppose,  yield 
to  the  inherent  greatness  that  you 
qui  only  struggle  against,  and  you 
will  find  that  we  are  not  dangea'ous 
— ^we  are  salutary." 

"Is  it  possible,"  cried  he  aloud, 
"that  this  has  been  a  plot -—that 
while  I  am  here  liying  this  life  of 
inglorious  idleness  the  great  stake 
is  on  the  table— the  game  is  begun, 
and  the  King's  crown  being  played 
forT  M*Oa^ey  knew  that  Whether 
royality  conquered  or  was  vanquish- 
ed—  however  the  struggle  ended — 
there  was  to  be  a  grand  scene  of 
pillage.  The  nobles  or  the  mer- 
chants— ^it  mattered  very  little  which 
to  him — ^were  to  pay  for  the  coming 
convulsion.  Often  and  often,  as  he 
walked  the  streets  of  Naples,  had  he 
stood  before  a  magnificent  palace, 
or  a  great  country-house,  and  specu- 
lated on  the  time  when  it  should  be 
his  prerogative  to  smash  in  that 
stout  door,  and  proclaim  all  within 
it  his  own.  "Spolia  di  M*Caskey" 
was  th6  inscription  that  he  felt 
would  defy  the  cupidity  of  the 
boldest  "  I  will  stand  on  the  bal- 
cony," said  he,  "  and  declare,  with  a 
wave  of  my  hand,  These  are  mine : 
pass  on  to  other  pillage." 

The  horrible  suspicion  that  he 
might  be  actually  a  prisoner  all  this 
time  gained  on  him  more  and  more, 
and  he  ransacked  his  mind  to  think 
of  some  great  name  in  history  whose 
&te  resembled  his  own.  "GouM 
I  only  assure  myself  of  this,"  said 
he,  passionately,  "  it  is  not  these  old 
walls  would  long  confine  me;  Pd 
scale  the  highest  of  them  in  half  an 
hour;  or  IM  take  to  the  sea,  and 
swim  round  that  point  yonder—it's 
not  t^ro  miles  off;  and  I  remember 
there's  a  village  quite  close  to  it" 
Though  thus  the  prospect  of  escape 
presented  itself  •so  palpably  before 
hun,  he  was  deterred  from  it  by  the 


thought  that  if  no  intention  of  for- 
dble  detention  had  ever  existed, 
the  &ct  of  his  having  feared  it  would 
be  *ta  indelible  stain  upon  his  conr- 
aga  "  What  an  indignity,"  thought 
be,  "for  a  M'Caskey  to  have  yield- 
ed to  a  causeless  dread  1" 

As  he  thus  thought;  he  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  a  dark  obiect  at 
some  short  distance  off  on  the  sea. 
He  strained  his  eyes,  and  though 
h>ng  in  doubt,  at  last  assured  himsdf 
it  wto  a  boat  that  had  drifted  6T>m 
her  moorings,  fbr  the  rope  that  had 
fastened  her  dtill  hung  oVer  the 
stem,  and  trailed  in  the  sea.  By 
the  slightly  moving  flow  of  the  tide 
towards  shore  she  came  gradually 
nearer,  till  at  last  he  was  able  fo 
reach  her  ytUh  the  crook  of  his 
riding-whip,  and  draw  her  up  to 
the  steps.  Her  light  paddle-Ilke 
oars  were  on  board,  and  M'Caskey 
steipped  in,  determined  to  make  a 
patient  and  carefiil  study  of  the 
place  on  its  seA-front,  and  see,  if  he 
could,  whether  it  w^re  more  of  cha- 
teau or  Jail.  ' 

With  noisele^  motion  hd  stole 
smoothly  along,  till  he  passed  a 
little  ruined  bastion  on  a  rocky 
point,  and  saw  himself  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  small  bay,  at  the  extk^ 
mity  of  which  a  blaze  of  lig^t 
poured  forth,  and  illuminated  the 
sea  for  some  distance.  As  he  got 
nearer  he  saw'  that  the  light  came 
from  three  large  windows  tSat  open- 
ed on  a  terrace,  thiekiy  studded  with 
orance-treea,  nnder  the  oorer  of 
which  he  could  steal  on  unseen, 
and  take  an  observation  of  all  with- 
in; for  that  the  room  WES  inhabited 
was  plain  enough,  one  figure  con- 
tinuing to  cross  and  recross  the  win- 
dows as  M^Caskey  drew  nigh. 

SUlly  and  somy,  without  a  rrppte 
behind  him,  he  glided  on  till  the 
light  skiff  6tole  under  the  overiutng- 
ing  boughs  of  a  large  acacia,  over  a 
branch  of  which  he  passed  his  rope 
to  steady  the  boat,  and  then  stand- 
ing up  he  looked  iu&  the  room, 
now  80  close  as  almost  to  startle 
him. 
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If^  Lew^  U   knoiK^   to   «Terf  iseWes  wUHng  or  able  to  sead  criti- 

siiidiDus  r^der  t)j  bis^fiiognipUiGal  ^ly  tiM  ox^ginal  Qredc  of  a:  by  no 

History  of  PbUosopby,'  ^  J^i^  pby-   pieaDS  captivjiting  wnt^r,  some  6u(^ 

siologtcal  writiDg^  \>y,  big'Xiiw  (Of  ;work.a9  tbia  was  aibsolutely  nieces- 

Go«tb^'  aad  )>y .^  boat  of  miscolli^Q-  .&ary.    .Aristotle  .as    a   logician   is 

oua  papeips,  all  d^pUyipg  .^e.saiaaue   2cdowd«,  or  piesuo^ed  to  be. known, 

tact,  tbe  sa^ie  clear  yisiion  and  lucid   to  all  :6ducated  jnen;  at  all  events 

style.    Remsirkablefor  adistii)9tftp4   (bere,  ture-werkB  enpugb  in  pur  lao- 

rapid  de^nlopmeni  oC  difficult  and  in-  gu«|^  to  wbicb  ip;  r^er  the  eager 

tricate  siibjecta,  be.  bas  pcov|»d  bim-   student  tbirstipg .  for/ayllqg^,.  or 

selfqne.of  tbe  bappie^t^xijosiiors^of  .tbaoate^ieSi  or  even  for  wbatev^ 

.^  those  iQetapbysiicaf  subtleties  wbi^b   tbe  ancient  sa^  may  bave.iaugbt 

^  ^i$i,at;tbe  sapvQ.time,  .de8<^bes  and   of  cbetoric»  or  politics,  or.,  poetry. 

disoards;.  «:bile  in,  that  br^uKb  of  ."But  if  any.onB^  bewildered  by  'tbe 

scienpe  to  wbicb  ^le  haa  sedt4ously   contoadictory  estimator  tbrown  out 

devoted  bimsel^  he  back  .been,  if  nqt  Jby^  eloquent  lecturers^  or  other  di&- 

a  di^co(7eiier^  yet  mu^  imor^  than   tinguish^  .  men,  desired  .  to   know 

an  expounder,  for  be. has  introduced  ; what    rqally  .  Aristotle    taught   on 

into,  it  an  a^ura^>  pi  thoi^gbt^,  a  scientifibe,  subjeptsr-on  the  inprgan- 

dia^notness   i;^,  tbJQ   Teasoniogi  or   ic  ..and  organic  /i^orld.  before   us, 

tlieonsing  upon  ]uM)wn  6i«t£;,.wbach  on  the  great  meobaiiism>  in  shorty 

tha  refuiarsi  of  phyaiolcgical  .worlu  .pf  niUnr^:— tbene  ifas  ,no  book  in  pur 

must  often,  baare  «Blt.  the  ^%a\  xi  Jan^uage,  nor,. as  Mr.  Lewes  assures 

HaTin^  piad  bi^  bomag;^  bis.  ffut^  ,us,  in  any  modern  language,  ^hjcb 

wel^  tribute. to. philosophKy  tl^e  partr  .would  bavagiYen  him  the  mfiterials 

ingsuejst^wbpm  he  *f  sligb^y  m»^eft   Ibtacalm  and  sober  judgment..  On 

by  the  bapd,^^  Jf^^.^s  ««  true  son  pf  <tbe  one  hand,  we  hear  the  most  un- 

tho    nineteenth  centi^y^.  turns   tp-  spanng  .contempt,  thrown  upon  the 

wa^d^  science,^^-'  ,.,  .,    acipnoe  <»f  Aristotle;  land  till  lately 

-.ana villi  bkmm'9txumMU  m  h^woiild  .»ll«P^Fd»  lo|p4urer8>  «a  their  extra- 

*,    fl^K  ,^      .^^  .  .  M    ,yagai^.,  eulogiea  upon  ^con«  were 

erasyilntBeeom*.;   .      .     ,  .  accustonwd  to  t^  their  .qredulous 

It  ia,  new..M^ently,  bis  design  to  .audieaoe  that^  till  the  lord  of  Vera- 

do,  for  the  history  of  science  iff  bat  iam.aroae^  no  one  understood  that 

lie  ..bad  ibm^prly  ^on^  .for  that,  of  fixo,  kaowle^.  of  mature  was  buiit 

zn^tapbysicsr-ip  describe  tbe.4X>ur8e  pn.  the  oh^ervatioa  <if  natuvew     On 

of  Ub  dcrrelopmenty.  to  give  vrbat  he  .the  other   hand,  <  there .;  bare  been 

lias  ,  called    ''j^he.^embryplogy  .«if  eui^iaent  mpn  who  weir^. not. satisfied 

sciopcp;'',  andt  thci  presei)^ ,  volume  with  mving  that  Aristotle   knew 

is   a  .chapter ..  frpn^   tbis^  prqjeqted  as  well^  and  bad  stated  as  cUstinci^ 

work.    It  i^  a  cbapt^^  wlucjhmay   ly  aa.  ««y-,of.hia  snQfBess<»'s<    the 

-veiy  well  oonstitnte  a  distinct  aod   paramount  necessity  of  obserration 

sepacatp  trea^isp,  what  our   neigh-  jand^^an  aoowcato.  collection., c^  facts, 

bours;  h^ye  iftug^t.  iu^.to  call  ^.m^^-  .but  ^i|t  b«  had,  really  Qbsei^«i  and 

TtairrapK  ^e  have  AnstoUe  brought   rei^^O^  ^po^^  facts*  in  so  niracul- 

disitinctly  befhre  ufi.as,  the  man, of  ^pus^a  manner  as  to  have  been  able 

sclgoce^  }  .    .fT^^tiwding, .  as  it  wearo,i'at  the  yery 

Xo  ajl  wbq  felt  a  curlp9it^  in  es-  staj^iting-pouit  ,of  acienoe^to   have 

tizsuatiag  A^nstotle  jDrom  thi^;  point  .antieipated    nuu^    of    those     dis^ 

of  ^  ▼4eYr,,aftd  ,w^p  wera  npl  \thw  -coreries    to    which     the    moderns 

«^.AriMotle:  ACbmpter £rom  ithp  BJatory  of  iSeiennc,  inoliidlibg  Analyses  of  Ans- 
U»tJ«*«8ciei^tifieWxitmga'    3y  George  Oeary  Zioire^ 
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had  slowly  atUined  by  the  labours 
of  successive  generations.  If  this 
were  true,  it  would  be,-  M  ^b  have 
intimated,  nothing  short  of  miracul- 
ous, it  ^m)d  he  as  if  Eclipse  not 
oiilj  distanced  k\\  competitors  in  th^ 
Tace,  but  was  gifted  ^th  a  faculty 
by  which  he  could  reach. the  goal 
without  passing  oVer  the  interme- 
diate ground;  ¥tft  science  is  know- 
ledge built  on  kbOtrledge ;  it  iS  not  ah 
affiiir  Of  intmtiori.  Neither  is  i  liap- 
py  gu^ss,  figuring  perhaps'  amidst 
a  crowd  of  yiei^aiit  fancies,  to' be 
dignified  *with  the  n&me  of  a  Scien- 
tific truth.  '  There  !a  ho  such  thing 
as  the  antioip&tioa  of  a  discorery, 
unless  the  intermediate  steps  also 
have  been  anticipated,  by  nvliic^ 
alon^  it  becomes  a  ^scovery,  or  is 
distinguished  froiU  -it  random  guess. 
Amidst  such  opposite  estimates  as 
these,  such  'unqualified  detractioti 
on  the  one  iiand,  such  inordinate 
and  impossible'  pnii^  on  the  othex^, 
Mr.  L^wes '  oflferd  himself  as  our 
guide.  He  hais  given  us  an  analy- 
sis '  of  -  AH&totlbls  sdentific  writings 
quite  ample  enotigh  f6t  '  the  pur- 
pose ^t  which  he  aii^is.  .  Had  it 
been  m6re  'cbmfplete,  the'  patience 
of  the  reader  woilrld.  havfe  broi^en 
dowh ;  ^^had '  It '  been  briefer  than  ft 
is,  ^e -Should  have  bomplafhid' that 
materials' enoilgih  had  hot  beeJiPgiveh 
for  an  independent  Judgment.  He 
himself  holds  the  balance  with  im- 
partiality, dr,  iit  least;  with  ihp  eri- 
dentefibrtt6.b«1mt>att2aL'  BetWeeh 
the  careless  detractor  Who '-  eiChOeS  k 
conteitapt '  which'  hAd '  t)ecome  tori- 
ventiohal,  and  the  IpT^r  of  pirtdo*, 
or  tlie  pedantic  devotei^  of  whatever 
is  ancient  knd  whatever 'is  Greeid 
Mr.  Lewes  steers  his  middle  course. 
He  is,:  p^rh&ps,  more  successf^ll, 
more  Completely  cofaytecihg,  wlieii 
^6  combats  the  ezaggeftited-'j^raise 
of  cfettato  iwinkiirerff  of  Aridtcftle, 
^]in  ■  ^heu  he  himself  b^tiCm^  -  eil- 
l<!^stia  Desiro'u^  of  assuming  th^ 
more  agretoble  attitude  df  beSto^if^ 
praise,  he,  ori'tyro  'o<k»i^ons,  otjieris 
the  chkipter  "with  a  father  Btarllhi^ 
note  of  ffdmhration,  but  ^e  extiucts 
which  follow  haiyHy. Support  his  dwa 
..eulogium.      He    gradually  relapMs 


into  the  calm  and  dear-sighted  cri- 
tic .  On  ilk  whole,  the  work  will  con- 
Ann  and  render  distinct  the  vague 
impressions  whi<;h  most  of  us  have 
received  of , the  science  of  Aristotle; 
thait  it.  was  kkU  that  could'  be  expected 
firom.xhortal  mun  living  at  the  period 
of  Aristotle,  but  that,  pej^arded  fh>in 
our  present  );>ositlo];i,  {t  can  have  no 
yalqe  except  toihoSe  who  are  curi- 
ous- to  trace  the  pfrogresa  of  the 
human  l;Qihd. 

And  indeed  Jt  !s  ftoxh  this  point 
df  view  that  Mr;  Lewes  invites  us 
to  the  study  of  the  scientific  works 
of  Aristotle.      A   mere  history  of 
pasVblnnders  is  the  dreariest  &ing 
imaginable.    }Ve'  are  too'  an3Hous  to 
learn  something  of  real  a6ience,  and 
there  Is  tbo  much  on  every  side  to 
T>e  learnt,  ta  allow  us  time  for  studjr- 
^ngj  merely  for  their  own  sake,  the 
Inevitable   mistakes    and    errors  of 
the  past      And  remember  that  in 
science  the  past  error  is  utterly  ex- 
tinct-^deaa  Ueyond'  all  possibility 
t)f  revival  '  It  i'Q  oth^i^se  in  phi- 
losophy.   The  bid  attanrels  hcfre  are 
always  capable  of  being  rekindled. 
Often  th^  are  thei  sauie  disputes 
'Which  agitate  the-li^ng  )s;eneration; 
hiiy,  it  iiaS  happehed  that  a  specu- 
lation in   philosophy,'  aftex'   having 
been  given,  over* to  mere  ri^ciile  as 
a  flagrant  folly  of.  the  i^ast,  hits  b«en 
revived,  and  taught,  with  some  mo- 
difications,' t3   a    proicfuhd    truth. 
We  should  nStt  wonder  if  the  rerj 
age  we  livfe  !ri  took  to  the  belief  in 
the  transmlgratioh  of  souls. .  When 
.  Souls  ihhabit  the  legs  of  tables,  ocr 
creep   under    chairs    and'  paw    us 
kbout  tbe  kpeies,  ^is  old  fismcy  of 
the  East  niu^  ta-dy  seem  a  most 
.respectable  aftiole  <^  fkith.    7here 
is  no  folly  qf  .this  kind  t^at  may 
not  be  revived.'    But  a!   ik^ientlfic 
hypcrtljeMs,  onie  faix^^  siipplanted, 
is  extinct  lor  ever  * '.  its  plaCe  can 
know  it  Jio  toidr© ;  thei^  where   it 
stood,  and   where  Alone    it  coold 
'Stand,  'another  growth  h|is  occupied 
'the;  si^L'    'Thie  transmigration    of 
's6ttls  might'  be  revived  to«-morrow ; 
phlogUt&n  is  dead  for  ever.     Philo- 
« ftbphical  Speculations   aire   I9ce  the 
douds  6P  heff^^  which  may  rise- to- 
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dayaad  disperae  Wmoitow'Vjiiflit'ai  th^  And' Mr;  Lewes  has  sfiovm 
thef  rose  and  dispersed  a  thousand  fri  the  prefscnt  trolume  ihiit  he  well 
yesterdays  ago.  Science  Is  ITke  ^he  understands  the  aii;  of  ixiingling'  to^ 
tree  which  grows  from  the  seed,  anjl  gether  the  mo(Sflrn  truth"  of  science 
from  a  seedling  extends  its  branches  and  the  ancient  ^.tiess-work)  SQ  that 
into  the  air,  but  ^^oes  never  hapl^  by .  iheir .  contrast  they  rpaf  throw 
into  the  seed  again,  ^o  write  a  ligjht  upon  each  other.  Or  course, 
narTatiTe,  th^reifore;  of  ibe' errors  of  wb^n^^P^^^  of  Ibcilruth  of.modr 
the  past,  that  had  no  othe^  object  -era'  saienccv>iwe:  do  >Dot  forget  tlwifc 
than  simf)ly  to  record  spcb'  etrorsL  maciy  of  ^w-fartf tiif  may  be  destined 
would  be  the  most'  we^isotne  aii^  ^  fl^6  as  palrdonable  ei^ors  in  the 
nseless  of  tasks.  But,  in.  fac^  it  is  pages  of  some  fixture  historian  of 
not  in  this  barren  spirit  Tif  liarra^   science.  u  .     , 

live  that  Mr.  Lewes,  or  any^Hilosa-  ,.i,A  bri^f  .accent,  of  ,jthe  li|^  of 
phical  writer;  would' 'Incite  us  to  -^^tot]^  Da|tu|9^11y, .  precedes  the 
surrey  the  inlstakes  and  teiitativek  onticisiq.upan;  bia.  pbiiosbphy,  or 
of  the  past  It'  is  as  pail;  .of  the  rath^,  we  shpuld,  here  say,  upon 
history  of  that  living  humati  mind  his  qciepQe,  -  This.jj9)jM»9S,  in  ^.  short 
'TTbich  is'^ill'With  u^  an<!f  id  Still  «)^p^9t ,  all,,  w^;  bialieye,  that,  is 
ours,  that  this,  narrative  of  its  past  l^npwa  Qf  Aristotle's  personal  his- 
T^anderlngstecbmes valuable.  Phlo-  toiy.  As  .the. few  &qtsthat  bear 
giston  and  the  like  kre  deac^  knd  th^  ^tamp  of  crediWlijiiy  are  &miU«r 
fet  them  be  buried  so  far  as  the^  jto  mopt  i^eadersj  ov  At.  least  li^  Qpen 
are  individually  ^  concerned;  .  bti  4q  ev^ry  one /in  the  pages  of  biogrji- 
that  humdn  spirit  from  #hi(^n  ^phital  dictiooariQa,  we.  Qeecl,  not 
science  grew  is  wit!i  us'  still,  arid  r<»peat  jUhem  here.  .  But  ini  this  o«r 
tre  would  study  this  its  fabulty'of  .critical,  age  the  follpwing  JisliiOf  t^ 
growth,  and  trace  the  method  of 'its  .<jkHth^ri1^i69  op'  which  all  U^se  ao- 
progress.  From  this  point  'of"  view  (^untB  .i^re  founded  will  be  ac^t- 
a  history  of  scienti!^^  errors  becomes  jiUe»j  Lb  will  be  seen  boMr  .remote 
a  .history  of  'the  deVplbpment  df  we  are  Irom.any  thing  fike  contem- 
the  human  niin'd.    IVe  highly  aji-  ^orary  evidence,  ..  ^ 

prore  of  Mr.''Lew6s*s  undertaldug  .    :.       .      /   .  ' 

to  write  what 'h^tefms  the  embry-  *' Wha^  the%  are  the  dates,  or  there- 
ology  of  sci^nCJi  1  nor  tt^ed  we'|ui;-  iW^^  ..Ariatotle  was, bom  ac.  384. 
gcst  to  a  writer  of  h^s  tact  and  dls-  ,^«?g^W  Laertius,  w.bose  narrative  is 
crimination  tbat  it'wbuld  'be'usfeless  H  Tfr^'  *^^  best,  and  the  most  gene- 
to  load  bis  .pages  with  a  Aiultitude  AJlJ^/iC^t^^^  f '.  n"^^ 
of  errors  of  th^hme  hin^,    We  have  ^^^  K«*^nn^^^^ 

J  x,*  aL^^  »  ^  j-'L:  •  '--i.  L'w  'and' It  is  even  snppoeea  tnat  be  waa  as 
read  histories  of  i^edicme,  Whe^  \^^  ^  Oonst&ntlne;  The  next  on  ear 
tbe  philosophical _  lesson  which  jfefeUAtomoniUs;  (if. tke  w6rk.be  really 
might  be  learnt- nrom  p^t  errprs  his,)  who  comes  eight  centuriea' after  his 
-was  qulte^  lost  sight  of  in  the  rOulti-  Jbero,  in  ^.n.  i460{  and  that  these,  eight 
tode  of  hiStanceS  given  of  ab^ur^  cerituriea  have  no^  be^n  profitably  em- 
hjlMtheses  and  iniserat]|le  i^ostruma.  ployed  in  sifting  tradition  and  bringing  It 
The  attention  was  fatjgued  by  fihe  ^pearer  to  accuracy,  may  be  gathered  from 
mere  enumeratiap  of  fa^itastiQ  speqi;^  a  wngle  detail  noticed  by  Bohle,  ijixtX  Ar- 

iations,  wliic^ ;  were' fblipwed,  ajan^  istoUe  is  made  a  pupU  of  Socrates,  who 
>y    very  raajl  wifieriiwM  to.lhe  l>•^  j^??^  4^**  ^^^  y®*™  ^ot^  the  Sta- 


Je  iL       -iiT2    *i:     !!r!S  'frree  centuries.;  moreover,  one  meagre 

.•«;«P<>pBding    the- latest  page  comprise?^                         He«y- 

tenetaor  mscovenea  of  sci^nCjBf  than  ch^u^waa  bom  Kp,  600,  nearly  nine  cen- 

t^y  9L  ju&io^  acooutrt  of  thfe  ■  etirors  ^turies  too  late ;  the  date  of  Suidas  is  ui^- 

'fKiicI    mistake^  trhioh''pr6ceaed  them,  certain^  but  probably  pot  earlier  than 

«jad    which  often    led    the    way  to  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era. 
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**  TbeM  writers  contrtdiet  «ach.  otb^r 
on  separate  points.  What  means  hav^ 
we  for  dccidiDg  between  tjiem  ?  They 
may  haT€i  liad  conteni^orary  document 
as  their  authorities ;  bnt  What  guarantee 
ha\rB  we  fbr  the  aceuracy  of  these  dotu^ 
ments  ?  It  is  but  just  three  himdred  years 
dnoe  Sbalcespeare  was  bom;  ithrongb- 
oat  this  period  he  has  been  priced  and 
written  about ;.  oompUers  hare  done  their 
worst  upon  this  snl]ject;  yet  what  do  we 
atttheotioaUy  know  of  his  life  f  iiboTe 
^ll,.what  value  4o  we  attach  to  the  earli- 
est biography,  that  of  Rowe  T* 

What  oftQ  a  modem  SnglisbmaA  do 
but  accept  such  of  the  fi^ts  as  appear 
to  him  probable  and  coheorent  ?  That 
AriBtotfe  wad,  in  the  language  ^ef  our 
times,  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  for- 
tune, who,  simply  from  an  arddfit 
love  of  knowledge,  de^voted  bimseU' 
to  philosopy ;  that,  born  at  Sti^ra,  a 
town  of  northern  Qreeoo,  lituated  in 
what  is  now^  called  the  Gulf  of  Con* 
teua,  Y»  migrated  to  Athens^  the  m* 
telleotual  coital  of  Qreeoe  and  of  the 
world,  where  Plato  was  then  teach- 
ing ;  that,  after  many  yeaiB  of  labo- 
rious apiMication,  his  reputation  was 
such  that  it  brought  aa  invitation 
from  Philip  of  Macedon  to  under- 
take the  edocation  of  the  young 
Alexander— are  facts,  we  presume, 
that  we  may  accept  without  dis- 
trni^t.  There  id  o(»  trait  of  charac- 
ter ascribed  to  Aristotle^  which  we 
hope  also  W0  may  believe  hi:  this 
great  thinker,  One  of  the  most  in- 
defatigable '  and  poweirful  of  the 
class  that  has  lived  upon  the  eartk 
was  a  tender  i^id .  warm-hearted 
man,  capable  of  loye  and  of  ardent 
friendship. 

"  His  health,"  days  Mr.  Lvwes  In  ihat 
general  summary  of  penonal  details 
wfalfh  make  up  for  us  the  pietore  of  a 
man,  ''was,  mce  that  of  most  ardent 
brain-workers,  deKoate.  He  was  shott 
and  slender  in  person ;  be  had  small 
eyes  and  an  ailbeted  lisp.  Someiriiat 
given  to  sarcasm  In  oonveraailon,  he 
made,  bf  course,  many  enemies.  On 
hearing  that  some  one  had  vituperated 
Mm  in  Ids  absence,  he  humorously  said, 
'  If  he  pleases,  he  may  beat  me  too^ln 
my  absence.^  His  heart  was  kind,  aS  was 
manifest  in  certain  acta,  and  is  expressed 
|&  this  saying,  *  He  who  has  many  friends 


has  no  fnm^^  .^hi^h  prqAoiidlt  tonqbas 
the  very  eoee  of  the  subj^t,  and  may  be 
paired  off.  with  this  other  saying  of  his, 
*  A  friend  is  one  soul  and  two  bodies.' 
'When  asked  how  wi  should  behave  to- 
wards friends  f  he  toid,  '  As  we  should 
wish  Ih^m  tO  behave  towards  us.^  ** 

.  One  0^  the  la^t'  and  most  con- 
spicuous incidedts  of.'hW  life  ap- 
pears to  corroborate  this'  impres- 
'^ion  of  his'  afTectionate  chapter. 
When,  upon  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, the^Kacedonian  part^  in  Athens 
lost  tb^ir  power,  and  Arist^^le,  who 
^belonged  to  this  party,  was  exposed 
to  the  malicQ '  of^  his  enemies,  th^ 
worst  charge  these  could  *  brinz 
against  him  was,  that  he  had  paid 
divine  honoui^  to  ^!s  wife  ana  to 
his  friend.  He  luid  burned  the  one 
and  raised  ^  statue  to  th6  other  in 
a  too  sacred  manner,  or  too  sacred 
localify  -T-  thus  infHDging'  on  the 
rights  and  privileges  ox  the  gods. 
In  Uberal  and  enlightened  Athens^ 
if  .k  mi^n  was  tq  be  destroyed,  the 
Bui^t  way  was  to  represent  nim  as  a 
profkno  person — a  despiser  of  (he 
godd ;  *to  accuse  him^  in  fiici,'<if  irre- 
ligibn,  or  ^eresy  of  some  kl^d.  An 
incautious'  or  top  ambilions  testi- 
mony of  jiiffeotion  was'  the  impiety 
alleged,  '  a^nst  our  .  philpsppher. 
He  rfelirbd,  ^e  are  told,  before  tic 
coming  storm.  '  Mindfut  of  the  death 
of  Socrates,  he  refhsi^d  to  the  Athe- 
i)ians ,  a  8ec<^nd  opportunitj  of  dis- 
gracing 1|herepul>Iic.  "  * 
.  Mr.  Cew^is  opens  his  cHtl^sm  on  the 
I$cien6e  of  Aristotle  with  thie  following 
general  account  of  hi^  phjsics:-^ 

**The  physical  writiog^  of  Aristotle 
still  extant  ire  the  eight  hooka  of  '  Phy- 
sics,^'the  .four  booKs  'On  the  HeiniTena,* 
the  two  books  on  ^Generation  and  Corrup- 
tion,' whh  the  'Meteorology^  and  the 
^  Mecfaanksal  Problems.*  The  contents  of 
these  works  very  sl%hdy  eorreapoiKi  with 
their  titles, 'aeeordiqg  to  modem  coneep- 
tlons.  The  selenoee  wbloh  we  elaes  under 
the  hsada  of  Physica  and  Astrondtny  uxt 
in  no  sense  represented  So  them.  Therote 
no  altisnpt  to  aketeh  the  \tan  of  Saat&os, 
l>yn«miGS,  Optica^  JLooustlca,  Thermo- 
tsc8„  or,  Electciciy.  There  la  apthing 
beyond  metaphysical  disqulsitiona  sug- 
gested b^  certain  physical  phenomena ; 
wearisome  disputes  about  motion,  space. 
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fafiuity,  And  Ad*  like ;  rerbal  dfatW  tlioughft  ^or   faUe   method,   whjcb 

tions^' loose  Analogies,  unhegitaOng  as-  Aristotle    and    his    contemporaries 

aamptiotn,  ineatprearibly  fatigttlng   and  brought   to    the    study    of  nature, 

wtfrnitfjil    Tlii^han^.fwnished  maU«e  Men  of  acute  intellect,  eager  to  give 

&;  S2S^f/13r%%^^^  an  explanation  bfdlthi^a,ao^^^ 

ivw  umw  ut  NVMI7  ugw  w  am  wm»  ^           ^     ^^     phenomena  before 

^^.^relerT'^^M^^^  them  some  abst^^on  or  ge'ne^^^ 
altogether  wrong-ou  aooie  points  ha-  ^«?^»<>?  ready  made  la  the^ language 

was  assuredly  right ;  but  these  are.  few,  «  daily  use.    They  should  ha^e  occu- 

xsolated,  without  beadng  ou  the  rest  of  pi^d  themselves,  ire  are  apt  to  say, 

hw  speculations,  ,and  without  influenco  with  the   collection  of  facts  ;    they 

on  research.    I  shall  therefore  anfljyse  should  hare  formed  generalisations 

thea^  works,  much  more   rapidly  and  from  this  careful  observatxpn  of  facte, 

briefly  than  the'  works  on  Biology.'*  and  then  proceeded  tb  reason  on  th^se 

W*  m  thus  Uducted  into  some  ?f«^«^"«f^^,  Verifying   their  in- 

ff ^  w«  «.iuia  wuw^u  juw  ovuiv  ^gnccs  st  each   step  by  fresh  ap- 

♦i!r*K,..«-^,*  TC.««^  «»^»»*  cause  ongmally  formed  from  c?re- 

tion  throui^mt  Europe^  fW  iniu^iU)  4re  not  then  in  e^^lst- 

•*  There  are," '  says  Aristotle,  **  threq  ence,  and  could  not  have  been  ^en 

principles :    Matter,  Torm,  and  ?rlva-  in  existence.     Were  these  men  to  be 

tioB.    In  every  phenomenon  we  can  difr '  silent  t    If  it   is   said   they  should 

tinguUh  the  Snbstahce  aiid  Its  fo>m ;  but  have  occupied  themselvcis  with  oh- 

as  Ae  form  ^an  bo  only  one  of  two  com  serration   and'  experiment,  the  an- 

trartes,  andaadnlyotidof  these  two  can  g^^er  is  at  hand:  Ko  men  ever  did, 

!?^.l^L*^"*V»'?u!!?^^',*^  or    co^H   pursue?   to  advanUge   a 

^ifc^eaistenceof  a  third  prioeiple,  ^,^j^  of  observatk>n  or  experiment, 

^TTJLTtL^T^^  Z^Z  "-less  under  the  guidance'of  som.e 

SSir  a  mS^dauTanTmus^^^^  hypothesis  or  coqjectafB.    There  is 

be  cannot  be  both  ^t  \he  same  time:  «ome  guess  of  their  o^  they  seek 

and  that  which  prevents  his  being  one  to  establish,  or  guess  of  others  they 

of  these  is  the  privation  of  the  form.''  ^^K  to  overthrow.     Conjecture  and 

experiment  must  at  all  tioies  pro- 

Tben  we  liate  a  deflnitidri  of  na^  ceed  together,    tt^iese   early   sages 

tare  as  **  the   principle  of  Motion  were  to  blamCy  not  so  much  for  what 

and  Res^;*'  and  of  Movements  it  is  they  did,  as  what  they  left  undone. 

added,  that   "those  are  called  na-  They  conjectured  much  and  experi- 

tural  which  are  self-moved.''    Fur-  mented   little ;    but  it  was   some- 

ther  on  We  are  told  that  there  are  thing  to   conjecture  ;    the   rest   of 

two   great  classes  of  movements  — '  the  world  neither  obserred  nor  con- 

1.  The  natural;  and,  2.  The  violent  or  jectured 

unnatural,  .  f*u^  ascends  and  a  stone  The  \faUd  method  of  the   Greek 

descends  by  natural  movement.    A  philosopher  did  not  .consist  in  any 

stone  may  be  made  to  ascend,  but  theoretical   neglect  ,oi   observation. 

tbiA   is  owing  to  violence.      $omo  He  knew  the  value  of  a  fact  as  well 

external  motor  causes  it  to  ascend ;  aS   hi^  mbdom  successor ;   but  he 

by  its  natural  movement  the  ston^  lived  at  a  time  when  those  generalisa- 

would  never  trse^  but  always  falL  tions  formed  by  careful  observation 

For    a  similar  rsason,  fire  tnayi  be  had  not  yet  been  mada    He  bim- 

made  to  descend ;  but,  left  t6  its  na^  delf  n^ight  be  helping  to  make  them, 

tuTAl  movement,  it  will  only  ascehd.  but  as  yet  they  were  not.    What 

We  ba^6   in  th^e  fe«r  passages  could  he  db  but  avail  himself  of 

a    Ikir  specimen  of  that  mode   of  such  ideas  or  generalisations  as  an 
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uncritical  Qxperience.had  produced, 
and  which,  perhaps,  were  .incorp9- 
rated  into  the  very  lax^i^ge  of  dally 
use  ?  Oratiiy,  or  tLe  attraction  of 
matter  to  mattery  is  a  generah'sation 
of  modern  science ; .  it  is  formed 
from  induction  or  observation,  and 
we  permit  quirselves,  therefore,  ta 
reason  ozt  it  with  c^fidenca  It 
enters  into  our  explanation  of  this 
or  that  still  perplexing  phenomenon^ 
The  principle  of  contrftrUs  was  the 
result  of  no  careful  induction;  it 
was  snatched  up  in  haste.  BJeat 
drives  out  cold,  and  cold  heat 
Was  there  ^aot  a  principle  here  of 
universal  application?  So  amongst 
motions  of  inanimate  hodies  w«re 
not  some  Jiatural,  just  as  certain 
motions  in  our  own  organism  are 
felt  to  be  natural?  It  was  a  rade 
ftnalogy-^aa  unauthorised  general- 
isation. 

The  difference  between  ihefiiUA 
method  and  the  true  is  the  inevit- 
able result  of  position  in  the  course 
of  time,  or  process  of  development 
The  modem  man  of  scienoe  reasons 
from  generalisations  which  are  the 
results  of  a  hitherto  universal  expor 
rience;  but^  waiting  the  formation 
of  these,  the  earlier  sage  reasoned 
on  something  which  was  the  jesult 
pf  a  scanty  experience  or  a  fiindful 
analogy.  He  had  Qo^ng  better  to 
reason  on. 

Wbi^t,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  is  the 
hind  of  obserration  on.  which  science 
is  founded,  or  with  which  science 
commepces  ?  It  is  not  the  mere  use 
of  our  senses,  or  the  mere  percep- 
tion of  obtjec^  Nor  do  we  call  by 
the  name  of  Science ;  that  practical 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  things 
so  essential  to  life,  as  that  fire  burns, 
or  food  nourishes.  Such  knowledge 
as  the  senses  directly  gite  us  lies, 
we  need  not  say,  at  the  basis  of  all 
science,  but  is  not  sdence  itseK 
There  ^re  two  kinds  of  observation 
on  which  science  depends ;  Ifl^ 
When  we  detect  similarities  betveea 
things  or  events  which  at  first  sight 
appeared  widely  different,  and  thus 
establish  an  essential  identity  where 
only  diversity  had  presented  at* 
self;  and,  2d^  Wl^en,  amongst  the 


series  of  events  perpetually  ooonx- 
ring  around  ua^  we  select  those 
which  are  imalterably  united  in 
never*failing  sequence,  or  relation  of 
eause  and  elf^t,  and  clasE^y  then 
apart 'from  those  Whose  conneetioD 
is  not' invariable.  And  now  let  us 
ask,  what  *  motive  or  passion  it  is 
that  prompts  to  observatioH  of  thid 
dub  tie  kind?  It  is  not  our  daily 
wants  or  appetites.  These  may 
greedily  seize  upon  knowledge  of  a 
scientific  kind*  which  they  can  make 
subservient  to  th^n ;  they  do  not 
originally  lead  to  it  Science  ori- 
ginates in  thai  noMe  .curiosity  with 
^hich  men,  or  at  least  some  men, 
are  endowed  —  the  desire  t6  under- 
stand all,  to  see  all  ti&  with  the  eye  of 
intellect;  to  harmonfise  what  seems 
confused ;  to  represent  to  themselves 
the  whole  in  Its  completeness.  And 
nowine  question  more,  Would  you 
check  this  curiosity  dll  aU  legitimate 
appliances  were  ready  for  its  grati- 
fication ;  would  you  prevent  it  from 
asking  questions  and  giving  an- 
swers till  it  had  been  strictly  de- 
monstrated what  kind  of  questions 
were  to  be  asked,  and  how  precisely 
the  answer  was  to  be  ol>tained? 
Manifestly  such  restrictions,  instead 
of  leading  to  a  more  rapid  progress 
ill  knowledge,  ^ould  have  rendered 
all  effort  and  all  development  im- 
possible; they  would  have  killed 
at  once  the  noble  curiosity  we  are 
speaking  of  •  Honour  to  those  who, 
stimulated  by  this  generous  passion, 
persisted  tnergeliw^lly  U  thinks  in 
the  full  confidenoe  that  finally  the 
human  intellect  would  triumph  over 
all  difficulties. 

Proceeding  in  our  analysis,  we 
come  upon  a  curious  notion  relative 
to  motion  in  a  vtKmum: — 

*^  Aristotle  argues  that  in  vaetio  mo- 
tion is  impossible.  In  a  void  there  can 
be  no  difTerence  of  place  v  and  motion 
implies  difference  of  pbice.  He  then 
adds,  that  projectiles  continue  moving 
after  the  original  motor  ceases  to  be  in. 
eontaot  with  them,  *  either;  as  some  say, 
by  reaetion,  or  by  the  motion  of  the 
Bu»ved  air.    .  »    M<N^eoTer»'  he 

adds,  >  no  one  can  ssy  why, «»  vuctu>^  a 
body  onoe  set  in  motioaehould  ever  stop ; 
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dnoe  why  ntber  ]i«re  tftan  tbm  ?  '  Coi^* 
sequentl^,  it  must  pither  remain  ^i  hqt 
cp^j  rest,  or,  if  in  moiiQn,,iii  endless 
motion,  unless  some  stronger  interfere'  ^ 

jIUislotle  Ikf^  before  the  aim 
pamp  had  eiiabled  us  to  pnxjuoe  A 
TMuam,  andf.  speeolatiiig  only  on 
motion  through  the  air,  he  found 
in  the  ptdaes  of  the.  ait ,  Itaelf  a 
eaoBe  Sat  oontinuoUs  moiioiu  The 
mocle  of '  reasoniojg  was  natunil 
enoogh.  There  is  muoh  of  this 
kind  of  ingenioua  etror  in  the 
physics  of  ili^stotle.  But  if  we  d6 
not  blame,  neither  cad  w«  be  called 
upon  to  admire. 

Aristotle  missed  our  modenDt  doc- 
trine of  in^titb^  or  rather  our  doc- 
trine that  erery  change  demands  a 
cause  (according  to*  which  a  moring 
body  would  move  on  fare  ^ter  if 
nothing  interrened  to  arrest  or  re^ 
tard  its  Motion),  but  he  is  credited 
with  having  ascertained  ^  several  of 
our  scientific  laws  of  motion* 

"The  pffnclple  of  'vertical  veloci- 
ties *  wss  certainly  known  to  him.  This 
has  been  dented';  but  Galileo  himself 
says  that  he  found  it  in  Aristotle,  and 
doabtless  alludes  to  the  following  pas- 
sage :  —  *  The  same  force  will  raise  a 
greater  weight  In  proportion  as  the  force 
is  applied  at  a  longer  dist^ce  from  the 
fulcrum,  because  it  then  describes  a 
laiiger  circle ;  and  a  weight  which  is  fai^ 
thest  removed  from  the  centre*  is  made 
to  move  through  the  greatest  space.* 

'*  Be  also  gained  a  glimpse  ,  of  the 
fKuvSelogram  of  forces.  ,  I^oselger  thinks 
\iJA  statement  of.  it  superior  in  elegance 
and  precision  to  that  given'  by  Kant, 
Yet^  in  spite  of  this,  I  must  still  think 
that  Aristotle  only  gained  a  glimpse  oC 
the  law,  as  he  did  of  the  principle  of 
*  vertical  velocities,*  since  he  failed  to  see 
its  far-reaching  importance,  /md  made 
little  or  no  use.  of  it. 

It  illustrates /the  difficulty  that 
attends  upon  foiming  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  science  of  Aristotle^ 
that  this  very  explanation  he  gives 
of  the  power  of  the  l^ver  has  been 
differently  interpreted  by  Ws  com- 
mentators. Som .  have  understood 
that  whea  he  accounts  for  .the 
greater  force  of  a  weight  at  the 
long  arm  of  the  lever  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  describ^  a  larger 
circle,  he  was  alluding  tO:  tb#.  ^'HHUTr 


Yfel^oua  'p]}6|SeHied  oC  the  cirdfii,'*  of 
irhi<^  he  jelaewhere  ,dlfl<90uilBes  in  a 
myateriotts  manner*  Mr.  Lewes,  it 
IRiU  be  seen^  adherer  to  the  more 
gendroQSf '  i^tei^retation,  and  under* 
stan^  AristoUe  to  mean  what  a 
modem  leptuner  would,  mean;  in 
des<^bing  a  larger  cirdo,  the  weight 
or  forbe  would  be  acting  a  k>nger 
time* 

'  To  abridge  Mr.  Lefvte's^  analysis 
is  no  part  of .  our  task.  Neither 
could. it  be  isbxddged.  with  any  pro- 
priety. .-The  reader  who:  is  inters 
toted  at .  all  >  in  the  subject  will 
pever  find  it  too  Icng^  But  we 
shall  cditinu^  to  select  a  few  speci- 
nens  from  it^'  both  to  illustrate  the 
Anstotelian  mode  of  thinking,  and 
also  to  test  some  of  ^e  startling  - 
eulogies  Which  even  Bdch  men  as 
Ouvier  and  St  Hilaire  have  be- 
stowed upon  '  the  "mighty  Sta- 
girlte;*  .  ;   I 

The  wofk  on :  Meteorology  has 
been  lately  trianslated  into  French 
by  M.  .  Barth6lemy  ^^.  Hilaire, 
who  appears  to .  bo  very  encomias- 
tic in  his  annotations.  Mr.  Lewes, 
while  admitting  that,  all  has  been 
done  that  could .  be  expected  of  an 
observer  who  had  no  thermometer, 
no  barometer,  *  no  hygv6midlei\  nO 
anemometefy  no  instrument  of  any 
kind  witatever;  will  not  admit  that 
observiitions  made  under  these  dis- 
advantage have  much  scientific 
value.  "The  work  shows,"  he 
says,  "what  could  and  what  could 
not  Qe  effectecl  by  observation,  un- 
assisted by  instruments.  Aristotle, 
equally  with  modems,  makes  heat 
the.cbief  agent  in  .  meteorologic 
changes.  But  this  is  general,  q%i»- 
iitotfos  knowledge,  and  science  de- 
mands quanUtatne  knowledge." 
As  our  «Ca0Biflcation  of  the  sciences 
had  hot  yet  been  formed,  it  will 
not  be  supposed  that  Ari^t!e*s 
work  exactly  correspbii^  with  what 
we  should  understand  by  a  treatise 
on; meteorology.  It  embraces  what 
we  should  .cell  a  heterogeneous  va- 
riety of  topica  Tho  four  elements 
ace  diacussed--*-^re,  ajr,  water,  earth 
-r*  of  which  all  mundane  bodies  are 
composed,  Tq  the^e  are  a^ded  .a  fifth 
j^Jeoieoti  an  i^thf^r,  ^hich  fills  supra- 
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mundi^e  ApKOe,  of  tlrhieh  little^  it 
seems,  10  «iid,  «xoept  that  M  is 
endowed  with  eireuuui  moremetit; 
ExplaoAtions  are  given  of  shooting 
stars,  cbmet^  and  the  Milky'  Way, 
t^e  formation  of  rivers,  the  saltness 
of  tbe>  sea,  'Olonds,  fbgs,  dew,  the 
winds,  and  other  phenomena  which 
ve  more  distinctly-  reoogniso  as 
meteorological.  It  is  worth  n^dc- 
iog^,  thatralftttoagh  Democritus  had 
air»ady  asserts  of  the  Milky  Way 
that  it  was  a  duster  of  stars,  Aris^ 
totle  prefers  <to  regard  it  as  an  ^Xr 
halation  .from  the  earth  '  suspended 
in  the  air...  We  modertti,  judging 
from  our  own  position,  are  dispoised, 
in  a  case  like  this,  to  give  the  palm 
of  supetior  sagacity  to  Demoerttus. 
]^u^  in  fkct;  they  were  hoth  mere 
guesses.  The  telescope  has  reveal^ 
ed  to  us  that  Democritus  made  the 
happier  ooi^ecture ;  hu;t  in  the  posiv 
tion  which  the  two  men  occupied, 
one  guMS  was  as  meritorious  as  the 
other. 

"  On'  these  multrfarfofis  topics,^  Mr. 
Lewes  femarics,  *'  his  theories,  as  may  be 
itnngined  are  mctstljr  wide  of  the  mark, 
but  they  bften  display  remarkable  sega- 
oity,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  an  earnest 
investigatittg  mfaid.  The  laige  aoeamu- 
lation  of  faots^is  very  notioeable;  but 
rather,*  I  think,  on.«u}count  of  the.  atti* 
tude  of  mind  wl^ioh  impeUed  Binv  to 
make  such  an  accumulation,  and,  to  iur 
sist  with  so  much  emphasis  on .  th^^  value 
of  facts,  than,  as  M.  3arth41emy  St. 
Hilaire  would  have  us  believe,  because 
the  facts  themselves  display  any  notice- 
able sagacity.  M'.  St  Hilaire  li  at  great 
pains,  m  bis*  oomn^bntary,  to  point  out 
every  occasion'  oii  which  his  hero  is  cor- 
rect, or  ftppi^aches  correctness  in  facts ; 
but  a  little  refleoticli  reveals  that  in  the 
majority  of  sueh  cases  the  fksts  are  suck 
as  lie  open  to  universal  observation^  im- 
plying  no  merit,  therefore,  in  the  ob- 
server, while  in  no  case  have  tbe^f  qpan- 
titatiye  precision.  It  is  for.  .its  ^ethod 
rather  than  its  results  that  this  treatise 
is  remarkable/' 

Wo  pass  on  to  thei  AnJatom]^  and 
'Phy9ioh>ify  of  the  ahdent  ssge. 
Here  it  will  be  new  to  many  an 
EngKsh  reader  to  learn  tiiat  some 
eminent  FreAbhmen  have  dilBcover- 
«d  in-  Aristotle  a  '^uite  surprising 
moeuntcy,   and  «v«n    a  <ttamlIous 


antibipatSon  '  of  'ttioAeni  seii^ice. 
Fdr  ourselves,  we  have  bceA  ac(;u8- 
tomed'  to  regard  sYicH  encoihiuins 
as  a  hartUl^ss  display  of  eloquence, 
aiid  perhapa  of  vanily  «*«  iibtliing 
better,  notbing^  worsen  The ''man 
ofsdenoe  ktesf  eocasionally  <to » add 
to  his  own  .  proper  honours  '  the 
graceful  plume  of  seholardiip.  *  With 
a  cheap  BMgnanimity  he  exalts  the 
dead.  He  varieB  his  leetura^or 
enlivens  ;his  page,  with  a  huist  of 
classical  enthusiaBmb  *It  rings  hol- 
low to  our  ear-  -<^ikititioiiB  <yr'  po" 
daAtic-*^but  it  is:  harmless  •«nbi]gh. 
No  men  of  science  ndwebream-of 
revivia9  the  autheril^'  of  Aristotle; 
that  is,  of' taking  any  of  ihelr  teta  • 
0ut  of  bis  paoMif  or  any  one  of  their 
opissess;  Nevertheless,  by  those 
who^  like  the  aathor'*before  us;  are 
bent  otf'franiBg'  an  aoourate  esti- 
mate of  what  a  great  man  of  past 
times  really  a«o^mplished,  sueh  ex- 

rtrations'osiinst  be  omteiBplat- 
with  perfect  indifferencei  Mr. 
Lewes,  under&kes  the .  rather  vn* 
graoious  task  of  reducing  this  ap- 
plause to  its  diie  {proportions; 

f  The  eulogies,*'  he  observes,  *  lav- 
ished on 'Aristotle  B^  a  biologist,  even  by 
men  whose  oim  special  knowledge  might 
have  made  them  the  severest  critics,  re- 
mitid  ns  rather  of  the  tone  adopted  in 
the  mjddle  ages  than  of  the  more  circum- 
spect and  cnttcal  knguage  of  our  6wn 
age.  *  In  Aristotle,'  says  Cuvier,  *' every- 
thing amazes,  everything  is  prodigious, 
cveiTtMng  is  colossal.  He  lived  but 
sixty-two  years,  And  he  was  able  to  make 
thousands  Of  Observation^  of  extreme 
delicacy,  the  accuracy  of  wHch  the  niost 
rigorous  criticism  has  never  been  able 
to  impeach.'  This  rhetorical  exaggera- 
tion is  pftinfyilly  insincere ;  no  one  better 
than  Ouvier  cotfld  have  kteown  the 
worthlessness  of  Aristotle^  obsert^fions 
on  all  pohits  which  wtere  not  open  to 
the  common  eye)  .but  .that  aewility, 
too  common  amoagst  Frenchmen^  which 
makes  thpm  eager  to  do  homage;  tt)  every 
^s^lished  reputation,  m%49  Cuvier  for- 

fet  his  own .  knowledge,  and  bow  his 
ead  before  the  t^linding.  splendour  of  a 
great  .renown. 

"Little  less  rhetorical  i&  be;  Blain- 
ville,  who,  though  notorious  fbr  his 
lovle  of  conttaditttiOn,  dared  riot  wfahper 
a  word  sigsinst  •'  le  grand  Stagirite.'  « It 
is  the  nl^ani  soieaoesv'  hte  says;  ^ivhieb 
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%#«  ^kt  aMtflPfil  AriMotie/'  lAir  'plan 
trti  Ttat  and  Ittmltavits  $'  h^'Uid  l^«  btufb 

'  «'  bi4or«  Geoffrey  St.  ffilftSre;  speakiog 
fimn  leis  MSqaalntkikie  i^fH-  Aristotle's 
Writtogg^  te  iBplftndid  in  eology:  ♦He 
fi  in  t'ferjhmi^  of  kiioNrledge  like  a 
■lasler  ^W  dalfiTtled  Chat  'one  bnH. 
Hen»e1ie9,  he  ^^rteiidif  Ihe  limits 'of  alt 
the  scfenoes^attd  penetrates  to  the(f  rtry 
aeptliB.»'*  ' 

.  Sowt  if  wa  icifloci  for  a  moment  oa 
iWhat.iniocvte  and  liiborioiis  dissect 
ttonB  our.  prefiMQt  koowledgct  of  &&-« 
atomy  Aej^endfr^wlitoh.  agaia  ia  tbe 
foundation  of  our  knowledge  of|>hys- 
iologT' — it  is  siftiply  imposfiiblio  tnat 
Aristotle,  of 'whom  4t*  had  been'  disr 
puled  whethe)^  he  ever'  df^eeted  the 
human  body/conld  hanre  laid  a  s6cind 
ftpundation  (bt  -thfese  sd^nces.'.  The 
knowle«^  of  the  itructtire  aWibnc- 
tiotos  of  oiif  several  organs  liste "heen 
the  result  of  "rcpeatted  examinations 
conducted  under  isuccessive  icohjec* 
tures,  eabh  of  which  had  Ije'cotne 
more  and  more*  pi'obable,  as  it  waa 
founded  on  .  additional  'informjftron. 
'As  Mr.  Lewes^'ohservies,  ire  read  into 
Aristotlts  the  results  of  a  later  science, 
and  we  gladfjr'blihif  onrselveii' '  to 
many  a  <»hfu8ed  descriptitni,  or  pass 
Very  riptdly  oVcr  phyi^iological  fetate- 
ments  WhfcH'tyi'  to  are  scarcely  in- 
telligible, and  thus*  fconstru(Jt  for  onr- 
Belres  a  text  which  seenis  to  jd^ti^r 
any  amount  of  applause.       J       ' 

•dmltfl^  '♦is  aipQidpg,  embmol^g /the 
wh^ie  AUHnal  l^ng()om,  from,  .f^a-aoe- 
monpi  to  isaoof  But ,  of  t&e  accuracy  of 
his  kaowledge,"  he  aoda.,  *,^X  am  com- 
pelled, after  long  and  mmute  ^tu^y.  to 
fi>nii  a  v^ry'dtfferent  estimate  from  what 
fe  carrent  amdn^t  critic^  and  historiana^. 
iteadfhg  'hJs  #orks  by  the  light  of  mo- 
4lerti  dSeotfejy,  we*  ati&'fljA  lb  credit  Km 
with  idl  t^a««s'wei»di  s&ggieM  to'  us !  we 
«iiae  faideed  upon  niimetoiiallfMecuniPeles^ 
and  onr  maay  BtatementawUeh  imply  grata 
mrekaBX9t^\  bal»<wbeiieiver  bis  jbnguage 
49^, not  .-palpably. betn^  hioiv toodem 
.^NHiera iaifnsibi^ftU  out  h|%  bia^  ^ith 
.^etaila  fijom.  tbetr  f\iUer  store.. _,  Oa  a  bu- 
|>ftjrficial^itaTJiiuarioD»  tberefore^  h^,  will 
aeem  to  nave  giv^m  tolerable  descriptions^ 
dUpediiUj/  If  'apj(>f6Ach'ea(  witVthat  dl4po- 
tttion  to  fflscGt4r  m^irVels  wtich  ancon- 


id«Oi«ly'd»teM)in««'US  fib  ourMad^of 'an- 
eiest  ■•  wvllen.  Bat « laara  uabiatsed  and 
iBipwtU'oritioiam.wffl  disdose  tfaat  be 
ha»giT)9a'n!9i  sidtgle  anatoiiiiciil  deeortption 
of  thalea^tralne,; ,  411  thaiJia^lfiDew  may 
bave  ■  been  {known,  an4  probabl/i  was 
known,  without  .fl^ectlou,  ,Tbe  casual 
revelati9n3  of  the  slaughter-house  and 
tattle-field,  together  with  the  intimations 
gathered  from  auguries'  and  embalra- 
mentk,  probably  ftirnished'his  knowledge 
of  man  and  the  largfer  amiiiais.  I  do  hot 
assert  that  he  nevei^ opened  an  animal; 
im  ib»  o6iitml7,  it<#e«M8  highly  probable 
that  be  had' opened 'manyi:*  Bat  I  am 
persuaded  that/h«i  nefver  diasedmi.  oar  in 
tba  caoefal  aQFstaiatiQ  ttfW  iteioeaaatjy  for 
mora,  tbafta  genaral  aqquiantai^e  i^itb 
tbe^  positions  of  tbe  ebiefM  organs.  He 
ne^ev-  followed  tbe  course  of ,  a  vessel  or 
^  nerve ;  neyer  laid  bare  the.  origin  and 
insertiop  of  a  muscle ;  never  didcrimin- 
Ktcd  ihe  component  parts  of  Organs; 
never  rnade  dear  to  hiras^f  the  connec- 
tfon  of  organs  wftH'systerAs."  '   ' 

This  judgmeiit  Mr  IflDwes^haa  fully 
oatabUaliad  iby  tha  examplea  be  haa 
given«  Ariatatte  places  ihe  btert 
bigM^.thaof'tha  ltmg6;  be  descoribea 
tbe  huiMO  kidnfiy-aa  l9l^  liko  that 
of  the  ox  ;<akid^lian  he  paas^ito.tha 
lufictiona  of  ihC' heart,  he  detenaines 
it  to  he  thaseat  of  sedaaUon,  on.  ihe 
ground  thai:  it  ia  the  tsentiie  of  the 
bo^# t  Ho alaoditpMtea-  tha^laimr «yf 
the  brm  btscamaofit  Js  t  ioaemaible. 
fier«a7B  of  iha  braift  thatii  is  llood- 
JelM,  ited  tbaA  it  de«i  AOtoxtend'to 
ihoiba^.part oC  the:akuil,>.«^AcfA m 
v^i$it0fmnfity,}  iBe .  Asaigned  to  the 
£nin<thiei'toiction  ofmoderator^dis 
neiE^eBeisapvlEig  tt>  temper  the  <great 
heat  of.  thohaarb  region.  jBaUevifig 
Umi  there-was  no  blo&d  io  I  it  (psob* 
Mj  irma  i\m  appearanea  of  the 
brams'of  aninnla.coohed  fbr<eatiQg>» 
to'  naturally  concluded  tfaat  .ib*  waa 
col4.  Ci«di\ihifeheeiifgitoaiil>  Aria- 
tQilf»ibt  the  dlMtTcry  of  nerves  ^ibut 
the  Aierve  with'  him  tvras .  a.  ducl^  mm! 
iheiO|Klie<iieenretwas,a  dttai^netiruA 
M«  «^  fie  $aya>  AotWng  of  .a  norv- 
Ottaay^atetft'lmningp  'tbi^jniechaokukia 
^r|[#n6a#^  and  tn^tioi)*      r 

With  regard  to  those  anticipa- 
(fotts  of  some  <if  the  latfeSt  discoveries 
bf'the  *oo!ogisfts;  vHich  harb  made 
some  tioisd  amoilg^t  us,  they  shrink 
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into  the  faot^  omioua  or  not  as.  yon 
choose  to  look  at  ift,  that  certain  atii-» 
mala  only  lately  known  to  naturalists, 
or  certain  of  their  habits  or  funcitlons 
bat  lately  recognned,  had  come  be^ 
fore  the  inspection  of  Aristotle,  or  ha4 
been  heard  of  by  him.  .  The  jfiTee^or- 
otyltis  of  the  Argonaut,  an  anomalous 
piember  which  he  who  is  anxious  to 
understand  will  find  accurately  de- 
scribed in  the  the  present  work ;  the 
PartMnogenenB  ofBeei  ;  a  FlauntaX 
^t«A— these  curiosities  ha4  arreateii 
the  attention  of  this  wideisuireying 
naturalist.  But  they  were  with  him 
merely  isolated  facts,  they  were  not 
wrought  into  any  physiological 
theory,  neither  did  they  conflict  with 
any  such  theory ;  they  had  not  the 
same  significance  to  him  as  the^r 
have  to  Richard  Owen.  InaamucA 
as  they  are  observations  of  nature, 
and  not  mere  guesses  at  the  douses 
of  things,  they  may  have  some  value, 
and  certainly  redound  to  thi)  credit 
of  this  early  sage,  so.  a^icious  of 
all  knowledge.  But  isolated  obser* 
▼ations  of  this  kind,  though  tduible 
as  materials  of  science,  cannot  be  de- 
signated as  ^^  antibipations  of  the 
discoveries  of  modem  science,"  be- 
cause in  reality  they  do  not  oen- 
stitute  a  part  of  scienee  till  they 
are  harmonised  with  other  facts  into 
a  consistent  scheme  of  things. 

We  come  next'  upon  a  chapter  in 
which  Mr.  Lewes  plays  himself  the 
part  of  admirer;  not  extravagantly 
or  incautiously,  but,  tired  apparently 
with  the  task  of  modersUtig  the 
praises  of  others,  he  takes  the  more 
generous  office  of  sounding  a  hearty 
note  of  laudation.  We  are  boUnd 
to  say  that  he  succeeds  better  as  the 
accusing  spirit,  than  as  the  angel  of 
the  silver  trumpet  But  we  should 
be  unfliir  both  to  Mstotle  and  hie 
critic  if  we  did  noMblloW  him,  so 
far  as  we  are  able,  now  that  he  puts 
oii  the  herald's  tabard,  and  proclaim^ 
the  true  style  and  dignily  of  one 
whom  all  agree  to  describe,  on  some 
ground  or  other,  as  the  great  Stagirite. 

'*  I  have  indicated  the  reaaon,^'*  he  m^ 
.^^  why  Aristotle  could,  not  have  made  a 
discovery  when  it  involved  a  precise  ap- 


preciation of  delicate  ei;  complex  pheno- 
mena; hat  ia  cases  where  ,the  pheae- 
mena  are  not  too  r^jmot^  or  too  complex 
for  the  unassisted  senses,  where  the 
inteUi^ct  is  chiefly  tasked,  he  Us  no  longer 
under  the  same  disadvantage  as  when 
having  to  deal  with  data  discenuble  only 
through  the  arduous  research  of  agea 
Here  the  might;  intellect  displays  itaelf; 
here  the  miad  which  could  not  avoid  fiiU- 
ihg  into  absurdities  when  theorisiog 
about  Heat  without  the  aid  of  a  thermos, 
tneter,  and  al^iit  Physics  without  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  laetions,  rises  faito 
admilable  eminence  when  treating  of  the 
higher  ^neralities  of  Life  and  Mind.'* 

It  is  the  treatise  'De  Amm4' 
which  calls  forth  this  ardent  praise. 
"The  extreme  interest  of  its  nro- 
blems,"  he  says,  "and  the  proTun- 
dlty  of  its  views,  render  it  the  most 
valuable  and  valued  of  ancient  at- 
tempts to  bring  the  facts  of  life  and 
inind  into  scientific  order.**  Aris- 
totle here,  he  adds  farther  on, 
"stands  at  the -point  of  vi^w  now 
generally  occupied  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced thiokers.** 

Aristotle  is  applauded  for  the  wide 
generalisation  which  embraces    the 
plant  and  the  animal  under  the  one 
great  class  of  living  things,  and  re- 
gards the  mind  of  man  itself  as  only 
the  highest  developipent  of  life.     He 
did  not  hold  with  Stafal  that  mind 
was  the  agent  in  ^l  ^ital  functions 
as  well  as  the  inUlligeniial,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  taught  that  "  mind  is 
only  the  hignest  development  of  life." 
Now,  in  the  first  phce,  it  is  difficult 
to 'determine   on  a  subject  of  this 
kind — still, so  open  to  mere  specula- 
tioh — ^what  is  the  point  of  view  now 
generally  occupied hy  advanced  think- 
ers.   And  presuming  this  establislie<l 
we  doubt  if  any  point  of  view  which 
a  modem  thinker  adopts  would  find 
itself  represented  in  Aristotle^s  writ- 
ings.   Judging  only  by  the  analysis 
of  this   treatise  given  here  by    its 
adnurer,   we^nd  ourselves   baffled 
by  its  inconsistencies  and  its  peculiar 
modes  of  metaphysical  thought^  and 
alto^ther  unable  to  detect  the  iden- 
tity of  Aristotle's  doctrines,  and  what 
Mr.  Lewes  represents  as  the  advanced 
views  of  modiern  physiologists. 
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"Life^V  Aooordiog  to  the  definl-  idfintionil  with  that  of  the  Adviuiced 

tion  Mr.   Lewes  proposes,   ^^ia  the  ino^ern  thinker  to  whom  he  is.  as* 

djDaBucal   oondition  of  the  orgaxH  siniilated.!' . 

ism.**    An,d  he   descnbes  Mlod  aa<  .  Itia-4nie  thal^.thia  Ti^iil  principlei 

the^  highest    developpent'  pf  lifei^  ihia  ifvx^^  is   again   and   agaia  aftt- 

the    highest    dyixamical    condition,  aertied  ia  he  inaeparable'  from  the 

therefore, ,  of  the   or^ni^nu     Bnt^  animal  body.    It  w,  a^.. animal  body 

1.  1»  this  accepted  as  the  Iqsttoord  beoauae'  it    has    this    #^.     The 

of  science?  and,  2w   Do^  it  i^eallj:  C^reek.  philosopher  defined  all  thhlgB 

accord  with  what  Aristotle  taught?  as  consisting  of  Matter  and  Form. 

It  is  this  second  question  with  which  In   xp&ny  cases   we    can   translate 

we    are    chiefly  con^med,  A9<i  tct  Form  by  <>ur  word  Property.    Matr 

which  we  shidl  first  apply  ourselves,  ter,  we  say,  is  endowed  with  certain 

'^One  gre«t  soQrce  of  confusion,**  ytop&rties,  Thes«&  we  do  not  con- 
Mr.  Lewes  obserre^,  "has  been  the  ra-  si4er.  as  having  |k  separate  exist* 
dlcal.  error  of  conceiving  Life  to  be  ence  from  matter. ,  Their  union  with 
ajx  entity  apart  from,  and  only  inhab-  patter  makes  the  thing  to  be  whsA 
i^in^,  the  organism;  just  as  the  sevQ^  it  i&  This  use  of  the  •  word  Pro^ 
ral  forces  were  for  centuries,  con-  perty  leads  to  some  misunderstands 
ceived  to  be  ^xdependent  of  naatter,  ings.  But  the  old.wofd  Form  was 
instead  of  being  re^Tded'  as  matter  constantly  assuming  a  vague  inde- 
in  dynamic  conditions.  To  escape  pendenee,  and  if  at  one  time  we 
firom  such  a  confusion,  and  to  ha^o  translate,  it  by  the  word  paroperty^ 
seea  thus  early  the  poHiive  poliUictn  at  imoiber  time  we  are '  compelled 
of  the  difficultyi  implies  immense  to  transUite  it  by  the  word  etseneei, 
intellectual  force."  But,  as  we  or  some  term  that  vagudy  sug^sta 
read  the  extracts  given  >  us  in  this  a,  species  of  reality  in  itsdf  Life  is 
very  chapter  from  Aristotle,  we  are  the  entel^kie. —  that  reality  which, 
unable  to  see  in  the  old  Qreek  a  beinjg  added  to  body,  makes  it  a 
representative  of  the  positive  phi-  living  organism.  "  Therefore  >  it 
losophy.  We  Qnd  hip  constantly  follows,"  we  quotjo  from  Mr.  Lewes's 
speaking  of  a  Vital  Principle,  which  Analysis,  *Hbat  the, Vital  Principle 
is  the  source  of  all  vital  phenomena^  must  be  an  essence^  as  being  the 
and  discussing  whether  there  is  form  of  %  natural  bodyholdiE^  life 
more  than  one  such  Vital  Principle,  in  potentiality ;  but  essence  id  a 
**The  vitality  of  plants,"  he.  says,  reality  (enteUthieY  The  vital  prin- 
"is  due  to  ft  kind  of  soul."  This  ciple  is  the  original  reality  of  a 
18  surely  what  the  positivist  de-  natural  body  endowed  ¥rith  poten- 
scrihes  and  condemns  as  the  metsr  tial  life;  this,  however^  is  to  be 
physical  stage  in  the  development  understood  only  of  a  body  whi<^ 
of  science.  Sometimes  the  vital  may  be  orgianised.  Thus  the  parts 
principle  is  said  to  be  essentially  even  of  plants  are  organs,  but  they 
one  in  plants,  in  animals,  and.  in  are  organs  that  arei  altogeth^  aim'* 
xnao.  But  Mr.  Lewes  has  himself  pie,  as  the  leaf  w%ich  is  the  tiover* 
furnished  us  with  a  passage  in  whicli  ing  of  the  perica^,  the  pericarp  of 
Aristotle  also  speaks  of  mind  *^a8  the  fruit  If,  then,  th^re  be  any 
another  kind  of  soul*  alone  ^pable  general  formula  for  any  kind  of 
of  separation,  as  the  :everhidting  Vital  Principle^  it  is  the  primary 
from  the  perishable."  .  Jt .  is  imr  reality  pj  an  organi9m.^\ 
possible  to  .i<ecoiicile  all  the  state-  .  A  Positive  philosopher  may  rwd 
ments  of  ,Arisjtotle  with  each  other.,  into  this  his  theory  thfit  Life  is 
And  besides  this^  there  is^  as  we  the  dyQamical  condition  of  tbe  or* 
liATe  intimate,  ^  mode  of  thinking,  ganisni ;  or,  if  he  wvre  soi disposed, 
runniog  through  the  :whple  treatise^  he  might  detect  in  it.  a  coiiBtani 
so  peculiarly  ^^it;,  that  it  is  equally  tendency  to.fEill  ^Mnto  the  radical 
impossible  to  fix  Aristotle,  at  any  error  of  conceiving  life  to  be  an 
moment,  ia  an  attitude,  of  thought  entity.-' 
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'  As  to  tti6  deditil^onirliich  ll^:  Levr-' 
es,  or  the  poaUite  phtlo8oph^i\  of^ra 
to  us  of  Life  and  Mind,  dur'obseira- 
tioTjs  tnU8tn«c«sMTl]yb^  rety^rlefl 
Without  dispute,  the  phenomena 
of  mere  life 'are  iniiteparable  iW>m 
those  of  Mind,  as'  developed  in  the 
human  being.  What  would  be' thd 
will,  or  all  that  region  of  thought 
which  deals  With  actUm^  If  you  were 
to  sepamte  the  faculty  of  thifiking 
atad  feeling  from  the  contractility  of 
a  muscle?  80  neitherr  could  wo 
separate  Life  from  the  activity  <tf 
ifiOTganio  mattei*.  We  say,  some- 
thing new  eom'es  in  wtth  ok^nid 
life/ with  the  gei'm  that  grbws/but 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
ednceive  the  Organic  as  existinig  ot 
dereloping  \tA^f'  without  the  In- 
organic But  it  ilppeara  to  us  that 
if  anywhere  a  line  of'  demartatfotf 
can  be  drawn  of  ttiis  kind — namely,' 
here,  at  this  point,  in'  a  wbrid,  irf 
ait  organism  pi^vioufely  prepaYed 
.for  iti  enters  "a  qiiite  new  property 
-^it  is  predisely  a  line  drawn  be-' 
tvtreen  Life  atid'  Mind.  All  pheno- 
mena in  this  Wx)rld,  including  those 
of  organic  life — ^all  phenomena  eic- 
cept  tho«e'of  mind  *— resolve  thefcn- 
eelres  into  the  laws  df  m6tte>n. 
Atoms  in  motion^  or  resf  (that 
ooheMon  or  tecif)rocal'  prefesuVe  we 
eall  rest)  represent  for  Us  all  we 
can  know  of  physieal  phenptnefia. 
But  here,  atth^  first  dawn  of  sonsa- 
tioti  or  oofiscrousness,  at  the  flk^t 
wince  that  tfn"ai^inial  makes,  'in 
whom  contact  brings*  thts  new-' 
cotner  pain,  and  in  whom '  patrt 
(another  surprising  novelty)  causes 
motion,  there  ■  is  that  Introduced: 
whfch  is  quite  fiS'  original  in  its 
nature  as  motion  itself '  If  motion 
produces  it^  it  again  produces  mo- 
tion* It  cann6t,  like  nil  previous 
pdienomena,  be  conceived  of  under 
formula  of  matter  and  motion. 

OrofWth  is  but  a  new  arfange- 
ment  of*  particles  of  matter  which 
we  nHe  already  able  to  Ut^e  iri 
part  to  'the  known  laws  of  cheita* 
Istry  ;•  and  those  trnconscious  move- 
ments in  anhnals  (if  any  such 
there  be)  which  are  unconnected 
with    sensation,  and  due  to   what 


some  physiologists  have  called  mere 
irrFtability,  in^ty  idmit,  pei'haps,  of 
beihg  dfltssed  lamonest  'electrical 
phenomena.  The  periodicity  which 
distinguishes  muscular  or  nervous 
acition,  suggests  the  analog  Of  the 
collection  and  dis<ihBfrge  of  electri- 
cal force*  and  the  muscle'  seen 
undel>  a 'powerful  'microscope  IFeveals 
tk  structure  —  an  arrangement  of 
discs,  approaching  and  receding 
froni  eich  other  ^— which  givds  coun- 
tenance to  the '  shppositioh  that  its 
contractility  is'  due  to  electrical 
aetion.  If  we  could  thorbughly 
understand  what  takes  place  when 
a  Ley  den  ]kt  is  cbiarged,  we  feel 
that  we 'should  be  nearer  than  we 
are  to  the  explanation  of  muscular 
action,  so  far  as  such  action  takes 
place  independently  of  sensation. 
But  we  and  all  men  feel  convinced 
that  no '  advance  In  phy^^cal  science 
could  in  any  way  explain'  the  quite 
origitlal  fact,  that  motion  produces, 
somewhere  in  something,  not  motion, 
but  sens^ation,  afid  that  this  scnsa* 
tion  again  produces  motion.  Yege- 
fable  lifo  and  the  first  stages  of 
animal  life  belong  to  physics;  with 
sensibility  ei^ters  a  new  class  of 
phenomena.  *  Hitherto  the  particles 
of  matter  have  but  two  properties, 
motion  and  pressure  (which  is  ar- 
rested motion,  and  gites  the  ^ape 
or  form  of  things).  At  this  point 
an  altpgether  new  property  comes 
into  play,  or  else-  an  altogether  new 
substfemce,  marked  by  this  wonder- 
frrt  property,  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  the  material  organisoL 
There  is,  some  tfould  say,  a  sensi- 
tive substance  and  a  moving  sub- 
stance— one  whose  property  is  ftel- 
ing  in  all  its  varieties,  one   whose 

Srot)erty  is  motion  in  ^11  its  varie- 
es  —  and  these  together  form  the 
sensitive  and  conscious  creature. 
Those  who  adopt  this  view  would 
probably  '  add,  thalt  in  '  man  the 
St)irituai  '  substance  which  mingles 
with  the  vital  organ! shi'  is  of  a  class 
apart  and  distinct  4rbm  that  wtiich 
aniihates  the  rest  of  the  sensitHre 
ereatore.- 

'  But  our  business  is  not  to  discuss 
the  question  of  materiaHsm  or  im- 
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mMerUliwoL  .  We  hf^yeia  dmMe 
QIHin  ihe  opuu«n.of  Aristotld;  and 
li& Lewes  faimflelf  taMhet  nswhiU; 
oar  verdict  sliDQld  b»— namely,  that 
it  is  impolBalbte'to  ekuroHyiiiai  either 
wittrthe  materialfBt  or  fantntft^iiaHst 
of  modern  ihn^  Not  with  the  ifia- 
terialist—iioi  with 'him  who  l6ok)s 
imon/theugiit shaplf  aathe  Ametion 
ol  the  hfain  t  Ibv  Amtotlei  la  «oit- 
fltantij  introducfog'  bia  ^fvyv*  wUoh^ 
whatever  alaa  it  vugr  be»  i»  atiqaat  a 
cause. I(»r  oiir  eedeBioiiaBeaB  >«tA«r 
than  the^braiQ  ^  and  noi  with  the  im* 
matefklbt,  for  thia  V^  embmoea 
what  we  on^lMlaad-by.irital  aa  weU 
as  nental  ftuieti^  aod  by  no  aieaiia 
re8pondstoouviiUeUector8e«al. '     • 

7be  aUuaonaifa  haveineideotaUiy 
eneoiintend  here  to  th».P#ntiee 
achooL  of  pbUoftophy  raiaind. ua'  of  an 
omisaionwehaTeiBuide,  Ois  author, 
dealing  taa  he  doeajwith  the  develop- 
.aeept  of  adeno<vixmid  not  iail  to  pre- 
sent iBi.mth  sane  general  ideaa  of 
the.natara  of  that  development.  Thia 
he.doee  in  an  early  part  of  the  work, 
entitled  ''T,he.  Dawn  of  Scienoe.'' 
Tfa]3  chapter  iasertainly  not  4be  least 
intereati^^  in  »  work  •  whicb  tbiough- 
oot|  even  where  the  aubjeot  is  least 
sttsaeliTe,  keeps  the  att^tion  awake^ 
It  ought  notteham  <tMien  .paaaod  over 
without,  some  -ei^ecial  'netico;  but 
thisrperbapaiis  aagooda  phuea^any 
other  to  aBtroduee  the  few  obserrs- 
tioos  which  i^anggcsta  to.  OIL  Drop* 
ping,  therefbie,  any .  fiuriher;  attempt 
to  &Uow  the  analysis  of  Ariat^e^  of 
vrhich  .we  have  gi^ren.pe^pa  a  sijffi- 
€ieat  apecjmen,  we  shall  occupy  tthe 
restrof  our  apace  with  an  enunloa* 
tioo  of  the  theory  o£  the  develbprneni 
of  adence.  which  we  (ftnd  laid,  down 
lA  tfads  chsq^ter..  • 

That  theory  m  the  ooe»  wfaach  beass 
the  name  of  JLvguste  Comte.  It  is 
thus.iHnefly.8tated2-r^ :      <    , 

**  Tbe  biatety  ^  bwun  derelppment 
shows  that  tbere.  ar^  ti^rw  ineaea  bf 
which  we  coDceive  pbeaonpifQa ;,  ^d 
abere  ar^  onljr  three.  Tbe  86coo4  baing 
»  tiiMUotion  from  the  first  to  the  tliira, 
we  tb^ht  in  Btrictness  idmic  of  otiijr  two 
distfnbt  modes  of.  e6ticeptio&.  Thefir^t 
of  ^ese  supposes  that  &e  ord^t^  aiid  stic- 


oefliipa  ebftcpred  ia  pbetfoaMt^aie  <ke  Ip 
the  ^nflii^nce  pf  <»)<%ti^  agenda — powr 
;ers  which  are  auper-natural — above  the 
objects^  not  beloogiog  to  them.  The  sec- 
ond supposes  that  the  order  of  phenome- 
oa  is  due  simply, to  properties  inherent  fn 
the  bbjectS'  th^mselres,  which  prop^rtl^ 
are  i^ealitfea^  and 'forth  psrt  of  tbe  nature 
of  the*  objects.  '  ObViou^y,  thitigs  mnia 
either  be  oonoeived  as  by  nature  passii^ 
br  aetire;  if  pipsiTe,  thejp  can  only  be 
moved  by  saperior  power  andependens  of 
them.;  if  acdire,  th»9»  possess  in  them- 

faves  tibe  .eomtitioiia  of  tb^ir  mMtj. 
buS|,Q9^  one  of  twq  fundfrnental  aa- 
jfumptions  respecting  the  actiyity  pf  ob- 
jects rests  eVery  possible  explanation  wp 
can  frame  of  the  mysteries  around  us.* 

*^  The  attitude  of  mindi  whicb  is  based 
on  the  first  of  these  assumptions  is  thajb 
'which  is  common  to  all  primitive  theo- 
ries. It  characterises  what  Augusts 
Comte  names  the  theological  stage  in  hu- 
man development  ,  Ou  this  assumptibp 
all  phenomena  hot  of  the  simplest  and 
most  familiar  Iciud  ar^  referred  to  thp 
[agency  of  invisible  powers,  spirits,  dei- 
ties, or  demons.  To  these  powers,  and, 
not  to  any  activity  inherent  in  the  objects 
themselves,  the  changes  vx  the  pbeno- 
niena  are  assigned.  It  (s  the  will  of 
some  spirit  which  moves  the  objects.**   , 

'  We  pause  liefe  fo  reteark,  thst  this 
[belief  m  gods  tod  demons  a'fflictiiig 
or  preserving  us  through  the  agencies 
or  events  of  nature  does  not  originate 
in  any  desire  to  efpp^m  these  eventa. 
It  can, hardly,  therefore,  be  called  the 
first  stage  in  the  d^elopwent  of  bc&- 
'enoa,  although. each.*  belief  pUya  a 
"irery  aanspiciioua  pant .  ie  the  aubae- 
^uent  ^hiatoiy  e#  ;eoieliea  It  is  a 
-fnueh  atrenger'  paaaion  than  eurioaj- 
ty^  it  18  the'pasflion  of  fbar  or  of 
liopetfaat  gives  origiii  to  the  belief 
that  some  god  dther  flashes  out  In 
•4Dger  on  ua  in  the  Kghtning,  or 
beams  beneficently  in  the  sun..  It  '}^ 
not  tp  explain  t^ie  ,  tmcertainty.  of 
eyenta  that, a  power  which  can  hear 
prayers.  6^  be  prc^itiated  in  aome 
way.la  iiQBAginea..  The  uneertaintjr 
of  ereatg  and  the  terrible  anxieties 
of  men  have  kindled  thia  imaginah 
tion«  "  And  aaeh  tmaginatioD,  We 
freely  admit,  is  the  first  outbreak  of 
thought  (of  any  othet;  thought  than 
ihatwhich  bad  fbr  its  end  the  imme- 
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diato  gratiflcation  <>f  bur 'WAnts) »,  bat 
it  i^  the  first  stage  of  reHgion  ratbet 
than  of  Science.  It  promotes  science 
cbiefly  by  its  (jpjfontion  to  science. 
This  is  no  paradoi.  It  fills  the  mind 
with  vague  terrors,  which  it  becomes 
the  effort  of  a  few  bolder  spirits  to 
disperse  or  to  joquire  into.  It  pror 
Bents  to  tihe  thinker  that  contrast — 
that  som^hing  to  oppoae-r-without 
which  ih&t^  18  no.  energy:  of  thinking; 
But  it  does  not;  itself  initiate  sci^ce ; 
the  explanation  of  science  grows  u^ 
in  antagonism  to  it,  and  OUt  of  the 
Doble  desire  of  knowledge.  llVe  prdr 
ceed  with  the  exposition  :^ — 

"  In  direct  contriiflt  to  this  Is  the  sci- 
entific attitud^' based  upon  the  second 
of  the  tw'o  assamptiona  just  rehearsed. 
It  nerer  could  have  <)btai|ied  a<iceptance 
in  the  early  stages  of  our  development. 
It  implies  a  certain  advance  of  culture 
and  great  familiarity  with  the  orderliness 
of  nature.  Before  men  could  refer  the 
ch^ges  thejT  observed  to  the  influence 
of  properties  inherent  in. the  objects,  a 
strong  couViction  must  have  arisen  that 
;the  order  df  succession  in  phenomena  was 
not  variable,  but  fixed.  Irivariableness 
would  inevitably  lead  to  the  conception 
of  all  changes,  ji>.eU]g;  due.  to  the  reUOiona 
between  the  various  properties  of  otjectai 
^first,  b;jr  discrediting  the  interference 
of  an  eltcmal  will,  which  is  essentially 
faicalculabie ';  nett,  by  disclosing  that 
there  was  reAlly  no  need  of  anything  bt^t 
the  re<i6gnised  b^  reeognisable  properti^ 
-ofobjeoii8«9>aoconnt  for  all  changes.  . 

'^'Thiesetwo  sharply-opposed  modes  of 
oonceiving  phaxomeiia-«*<Nie  of  which 
,Mn^  at  penetrating  the  nystesies  of  ex- 
istence, ^d  explaining  the  extenal  order 
by  kpowledg^t  of  the  ultima^  causes^  tjtie 
other  of  which  aims  on)y  at  detecting 
the  exact  relations. of  coexistence  an^ 
succession  which  determine  that  order, 
Without  any  hope  of  knowing  the  ulti- 
mate causes  ^—  tikM  two  modes  require 
tf[>meintermecRtUe  (ransitibfutf  mode^  which 
mfiU  enable  fAts  mind  to  pa^s  ftOm  one  to 
tht  9th^,  •  6neh  a  tmnsition  is  effected 
Id  the  DuBtaphyrfcal^tagei  w4^ch' agrees 
with:  the.  thtologiealf  inasmuch'  as  It  also 
.assiiimes;  a  knowledge  >  of  the  .ultimate 
.iUHises,  Bod  assuages  that  thisse  causes  aie 
in  est^^ee  indepeujdent  of  the  ot^ects.  3ilt 
it  differs  from  the  theological,  in  dlseami- 
.  ing  'the  idea  of  these  agencies  being  wiri- 
'able;  by  this  it  forms  the  passage  to  a 


soieDllfic'tonise^oit.'^In  the  place-  of 
deities  it  assun&es  abstract  entities.  'TtaiiB 
bj  gradual  *modificaitioniB  the  personal 
agency  beoomes  an'  impersonal  age«»y, 
the  deity  ap  i^tnietiio&f  luad  this  ifi  tuia 
becomes  more  and  mora  material,  aa.  we 
see  in  X\e  succession  oi— Ut,  Spirit ;  %d. 
Entity  ;.  an4,  3rf,.Flui4,,or  ether."  . 

Wo  *eaiii»)t  but  think  that,  if  Mr, 
Lewea  hAd  i«&  biaiBelf  iree  and  ua- 
bamperod  with.  Oomtd's  law  oC  do- 
veloptnenty'  he  wodd  have  givon  ns 
a  dearer  aeooantof  tite  progress  of 
4be  liiincE  in  s<fieBce   tbati   he  has 
-done  here. ;   We  wiU   not"  forthtr 
discms  :0<mitc/a  iheolagieod  stage; 
as   to   his  '  metaph^tkaly  it   ie-  an 
assetAbkgB'    of   .  sfiTend     different 
modes  of  thinking,- whioh  only,  in  a 
few  instances,.. can  be  traoed  bade 
.io  the  theologicaL    Oar  esMnosi^  or 
the  ancient  fmm  -lof.  things,  were 
qeter   godS   or   goddessea;      lliere 
was  ni  nsoesaity-to  dtsiil  Ji  deity 
jdown  intor  an  esatneea  '  SooietimeB 
&ei  imaginat£on  iafuses 'intdinani- 
jAate  objects  a  power  ot  effort  aoa- 
logoQB  to  human  will  wtthoot  pass- 
&ng  tbroagh  any.iiitennedipite  theo-    ' 
logical. 8ts^a*^that'i%  without  first 
ioTenttng    k   peiisoDal    demon    ex- 
ternal tO'  the*  thlhg.itsel£    'Some- 
times  these  supenuifeDeiKry  entiliea, 
whidi  the  earliest  stage  of  scieaoe 
(and  :9kBf>  the  >  latest)  >  introduqes  to 
-ezplaim  phenoitoena,ase' quite  -obftc- 
the  in  tkeii?  ehaeacter,  ahd  are  doe 
.to  the  first  impression  external  oh- 
jecta.makA  .iipon.m    >Firo    starts, 
on   ooliisMn,'  from   a  elona     How  * 
almost    inotik4ble '  the    proeesa   of 
thought  whioh  suppoi^  .the  fir»  to 
lexist  i'in  some .  latent  stele '  in    the 
'Stone,  iceady  to  dart'fbrth,  an  a  ser- 
'pent's  tongue  darts  forth,  when  the 
aainial'id  trodden  oni    It  is  but 
Yery  lately  that  die/ idea  of  katent 
heat  has  been  discsapded.fidm  niodem 
science. 

!  The  metaphysical  sta|^,  Wd  are 
t61d,  ^  differs'  frotn  th^  theological 
in'  discarding  the  ide^  of  these 
agencies  being  vatidhU;  "hf  this  it 
forms  th(d  passage  to  a  scientific 
.conception."  But  no  sucb  tf;«xisi- 
tional  mode  of  thinking  is  a,t  all 
necessary  towards  attaimng  the  con- 
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eeptkn  of  ima/riabUnm.  Tli84»  4t 
onoe  esUblithed  in  ceHftin  faHiiliar 
easefl  by  ihe  ddly  use  o(  our  seBflei 
A  more  sdbdcf  and  tzieiwiVe  obtomt- 
iion  of  phenomena  enlarges  from  Umb 
to  time  the  number  of  those  caseB  in 
which  the  invariablenesB  of  the  ^rder 
of  naturet  ia  estabhahed,  tiU'a^ 
fength  the  conviction  flashes'  on  us, 
beoemes  more  and  more  coH- 
that  aU  the  pbedomena  of 
eEztemal.  nature  are  Undsed  in-  some 
invariable  order.  The  growth  of  this 
eonviction  hus  nothing  to  do  with 
the  introduction  of  animal  >  spiHts,  or 
ceaences,  or  other  subtle  entities  to 
•xphdn  phenenMfla;         ^ 

Apparently  dismtisied  himself 
with  thiBjMMi<i^«  from  the  theologi- 
cal' to  the  metapht«ioa1,  and  i^ain 
from  the  metapbymdal  1e  theipesfr- 
tive  or  purbly  scientiflp,  lb*.  ^Lewee, 
%  few  pages  •  fortber  on,  proposes 
another-  qbissiflcaiioni  of  our  modes 
or  methods  of  thinldtigi  ■ 

"  To  get  rid/*  he  Bays,  '^'  of  'the  equl- 
Yoque  which  lies. in  the  phrases  iheolo- 
gioai  and  metaphysical,  be  Qiay  M^  all 
three  under  the  sobjetTtive  «na  ^jectfre 
methods,  ^eir  tendencies  beinr  dins 
characteriMd :  the  sabjeetive'  draws'  sU 
expteaadons  oleztenud  pttcbomexiafroai 
premiies  direetl:^  snggestod  irf  ooosciow- 
nem;  it  idcntiiles  thi^  eittermilorder.wtob 
the  Jntemal  oider»  ,Oht)ovsly,.tbis  ^ 
the  primi|iye  method,  f  W.heQt  in  th^ 
earlj  dayi^^f  our.  development,. ^e  ;^nd 
oureelTea  ^oe'  to  [face  with  phenoipenii 
the  order  0)  which  we  Bo  not  understand, 
wa  satisfy'  the  irrtoistible  in^Jpatiencie 
vrhich  demands  an 'immediate  explana- 
tion by  assmnmg  that  the '  objects  are 
moved  as  we .  are  moved.    W^  feeraiat 


-our  own  aedons  ere 'detrtimlned  by  our 
<volitionBi  by  the  niji|tefiou»  eomething 
within  us ;  and  we  awign  a  similar  cause 
to  the  motions  of  external  objee^»  Quite 
otherwise  is  it  with  the  objective  method. 
Xhl?  arises,  out  of  a  more  extensive  and 
yreoise  knowledge  of  the  objects,  famili- 
arity with  which  gradually  reveals  some- 
thing Of  their  order  of  Co-existence  and 
succession.  As  such  knowledge  accumu- 
lates, it  Irresistibly  pushes  aside  the  in- 
terpretation which  Was  oH^natly  drawn 
ftom  coBsciottsaesB.  It  i^fvesls  oosmteal 
^evder  more  -and  moie  as  a  .system  not 
aaeanuable  by  the  analogies  of  human 
peisQiMtity.".     .      s  r  • 

This  is  clearer:  bat  it  ib  hardly 
satisfactory.  '  If  loo^tietf^stsinds  hen 
Imt' the  correct  method,  then  every 
kind  if  incorrect  method  iminst  fall 
under  the  head  of  wbjeeiive;  but, 
wa  we  have:  already  'shown,  the  iao- 
aginationmay'set  iio  Woik  in  an  ob- 
jective as  well  as  a  s«ib)ective  method. 
And,  again,  what  peci0ely  is  the 
wieaniog  of  iUbjutiH  P^  •■  If  it  is  limi- 
ted to  the  cases  where  we  directh^in- 
fhse  inth  iiianinNite  nature  a  will  or 
passioh  tike  oibr  oWn,ias  when  wb  cod- 
template  the  forcbsef  natnre  as  having 
m  anslogy  to  effort  (a  mode  of  tbhik- 
ing  at  lul' times  veiy  prevalent),  the 
meiining  of  the  word  is  distinct, 
And  we  understand  it  as  deootmg 
a  well-known  erroneous'  bethod. 
But  if  every  wiode  of  resBoning  in 
whioh  a  power  analogotB  to  the 
hunuiil  mind  is  ciAled  in  to  explaili, 
not'  hidi^idW-  pMnotterion,  let  ub 
-say,  but^  that  .'^'oosmihil  order '^ 
whicti  it  is  the  work  of  science  to 
•elucidstd-t— is  to  .be  called  ^f«^«- 


'*  Sir.  Lewes' has  in  a  notd.tised  the  word  tut^eetUe  hi'.a  senke  which,  leads  us  tio 
Bospect  that  he  has  not 'eterdsedW' this  occaaon' his  tsual'WaVclifuhiesS'Ovet  his 
abstract  terms,  and  that  he  had*  Hot  rigidly.  dei9ne4  to  himself  the  itieaning  he  fair 
tended  to  affix  to  the  word  He  stf^:^'«  The  hiflaenoe  d/  Iha  iuijecHvt  method 
is  eonstanlly  traceable  ia  comteeroUt  and  other  .;enterpileBS*raehly  undertaken  by 
men  in .  the  oonfidenoe  that ifaets  witt  bend  t^  their  .desires.  A  aum ' sees  great  ad- 
Tssitace  to. himself  if  events >tske' a  eertain  direction;  and  he  believes  that  this 
diaecsioil /will be. taken beosn^e  be,gr«s|ly 4e8ir()B  (t,.  l^he^ more  ol|fectirre mindsets 
aaide  ita  wishes^  and  tries  to  oalculate  the  cfaancesof  |the  direction  irom  a  knowledge 
of  the  eKten^al,  condition.'*  Here  the  subj^cjtxve  method  s^nds.for  the  well-known 
influenoe  of/ our  demres  over,  our  Judjjmenta,  The  sanguine  specuUtOr  ^bo  sees 
telle  w  ri^,  or  hops  ialT.  according  to  his  own  mterest  fn.mC  iiiarKet,dd^  not  inft^se 
his  own  personsJity'into  taJIoW:Or  "hone, ^ or'  tie  fccidcnls  of  th^  mfcrkftt.  •  Tdlo^ 
and  hops  are.  as  th0Tou^lyo2^^cft«e'xo  him  las  to  ihfe  coolest  calculator ^ho  does 
not  ttllew  his  own  wishes  to  bias^li&'^sdmaMctfprobSbiliUefc.  t  '; 
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tipd,  tfaed  the*'>woTd  ^seeema  tons 
tniiplaced;  it  ig  mispliusQd  m  • 
term  of  rep«^hen«iof),  «nd  has  loftt 
its  Btrfet  cohtrasf  to  tb^terrii  dtjed- 
tire.  Mind  is 'known  to  tis,  ftt  tfife 
first  instance,  ftoitx  our  own'  con- 
sciousness ;  but  when  we  infer  from 
his  actions  that  a  fellow  burnaja 
being  has  the  ^amo  mind  or  con^- 
scio^snj^s  as  ourselves,,  mind  thea 
beoomfis,  in. our  thoughts,, as  ol;»iep- 
tire  «i>  realitjr  as  motioKu  It  is  «» 
distinct  an  objaet  4>f  .thiaught;  AoA 
if,  fnrtlifr,  we  seaam  from<  the 'rela- 
tion of  all  the  parts  of  the  worid  to 
each  other  that  an  intelligent  power 
is  here  iha  ^eeiit  Ham^oniser,  w^  do 
not,  each  of  us,  placfr  hia  own.  mind 
in  the  4;enti;6  cC.tiiejuniv£irfi<»',  but, 
treating ilnteUigcnoe  a#.aik  objocUv^ 
reality,  we  endeayoljjr  to  oonoeive 
sooM;  kind  'of  inie)Ugfffic«  corre- 
sponding ,ito  .this  eoamos.  Whw 
Anfcxagoras  ceduoed  all  things  to  bis 
atom!  and  his  yov^^  Y^i^  vqpc  wi^ 
as  .kD4kch  an  objective  reality  na  hiis 
atonks.  »    ,t  '. 

These  is  ra  mamfeslii  .tnsth  in 
Gomte'a  law  of  devok>pnQiU<}  bMt 
hiajdeterminalian  to-.tve^t  tha.tjrt- 
ligi€iu&  eleoMnt  as  ik.mefe  paflsii^ 
ejTQn  of  tha  kwman,  nAn^  iskaired 
.and  Qonftised  his  statdme^t  of  ji 
Tha  time  whioh  beea  ^  rude  -aciencf^ 
seeft  also-  »,  rude  Uieology. .  The 
same  umbecked  imagination  pr^ 
sides  .ovar  ^i)Otb  fields  of  ^bought 
With  A.. rational  SQie^j^eoOOAaea.in 
a  sational  theology.  Thi3>  -Comte 
thought  fit  to  deny^  hanop  the.th^ 
ological,  atage^.was  t^ransfefred  i/ajto 
a  sort  of  tempoirarjr  proTiaiAwrf 
epoch,  ititngfithgr  to  disappear,  in 
thi9  sden^o^  .,  whereas  the  his*, 
tory  of  the  h\upA^  mind  distixu^Uy, 
proves  that  «eieiiee  and  theokry 
haY0%\both  advulced  togeiher-^i^ui- 
enoe^  ^modifying  theology^  and  an 
advanoed  theology  reacdng  ^iifion' 
science.  ••  •     ■  •  'T 

This)Ai^1l^e  b^lieVej  is,  an  asser- 
tion peculiarty  distasteful  to  th0 
Posifivist,  who  hiis  a  violeiit  b/Mec- 
tion  to  all  reasoning'  upon  nnar 
causes.  But  his.  objection  pay  ik(>t.' 
be  ^0  well  foundedi  even  on  his  ow^ 
principles,  as   he  suppoaf^*,, ,  ^l3^ 


conalanosy  of^^the^  ordttnAf  natere? 
fieosAMe  ai;)MriaQea  or.  atikupedob- 
servAtioQp  bas' taiis^t)  him  thia^graat 
tniihi  And  if  tbct :  same  ovav^wtd«»- 
ing  . oaBparieoce ^  has.  taoght  ns  4hal 
evaijthing  in  naAUra  subfietViea  a 
purpose,  it  becomes  as  impossible  to 
,thiak  ttogs'jaarjwa^faiaiag  tO'lhiiiik 
themffummteJit.  I  Kiisa»tegitiniaio 
to  iaxpAot('|Airpose  ^  tftespeot.eoBh 
Btanoy  ift  iibtl>«mtfia  niil  ^let  tfaor- 
^ugblyiifftastigated;  aodt.ihtta.  we 
may  as  finrly  raaapa  fnom  Ae«ie 
ezMctatioik^taa  ihoA  the  other. 

We^quitaagBse with* Mr.  Lewaa im 
the  account  he  gpvescaifi  Wibat*  ia^M 
thia^j^reiMil  -maatent)  the  pracasa 
woifk  of  the  matt  «f  vScmbm  ; '  It  is 
>to  )ae^.  before  'tis:  tha  ureal  oitier  of 
^vant&(  By  his.  labom«,>  abaold 
.they  iefiar..p]:ope<  aueoffislul,  this 
whole  wevld  woitkl!  appear  to  the 
.mind's  eyeK#ia  its  lisuQ  and.  Ml 
reality :— such  xaalUOr  as  ihahsewas 
are  cognisapt  ot  We,  should  seo  it 
clearly.  To  earn  j6r  us  this  intellec- 
.  tual  perception  is  tb^e  great  but  yc^t 
limited  t^k  of  the  mai^  of  science. 

Our   senses*.  .aid#d   by  memoiy, 
give  ta.  ua  a  ir^[«r«s0ntatibn .  of  the   ' 
WQffid-  whMl   ia  nmHiarM.deoq^Aure 
Bor  lohttolio Xaa  <aena:bava>Tantw«d 
to  oaH  itVwWdi  ifr  both  a'beauti- 
iuF  and'  orderly  reprasentatdoB,  nf- 
fordittg   siiifficient  'basis-  ibt  ' retire 
and    pl^stihtbl^   lift;    m%   which 
still'  feUves    the   inlAd   eirj^bsed  to 
many  errors,  and,^1et'ils'  add,  stimu- 
late§  it  to  many  imag^ation§.     l!he 
.ord^r  of  causation .  ja  noi/i^if,  once 
^ev^ed  to   the.  Jsefises^.  ^^poepi  iu 
some  simple  cases*    Those  various 
tj^ains  <)f  events,  linki^.^ch  tn  eii^ 
Ji^  iaevitablip  sequenc^i  whicb  oon^ , 
pose,,  our   worlds  <so66<  an4   iatvr- 
mii^Si  or  else. the  seQeas.iiiii  atto- 
gother^' to.  detacts  the  ANre  .anMla 
eiiaiits  in  the  satiei*    It  iv  the  tnak 
of  -sdenoa  ten  ivdtiff  this   tM»lka 
eoiffhsi6ti,  'anil<  to-  pl^esent -  the  world' 
fb  fh^  eyeoflntc^eeir  in  itis  cbm- 
pletene^s/  of  order,  th^  varibus  tTHins 
all '  disentangled  fh^m  each  otBeh 

ft  is,  not  at ^rst' thai  science  tt- 
'mits  itself  to  its  rei/t  ^)^,  or  sets 
,j^b5>ut^Uii8^skiQ,^ei,besjJ  or  le^ti- 
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mate  method.    And  the  history  of 
Its  preliminary  teDtatiyes  and  cari- 
ous deviations  from  the  right  ps4h 
becomes    a    subject    of  interestjog 
8ta4ly  to  those  who  woold  trace  tbQ 
deyelopment  of   the   buman    mind. 
Bat  we  would  obserre  that  the  true 
method  differs  from,  the   false,   not 
in   introdacing  any  absolutely  new 
miee  or  practices,  bat  in  adhering 
to    good    practices   and   refraining; 
^m  bad.     At  no  era,  when  men 
were  sufficiently  intelligent  to  occu- 
py themselves  with  ^he  pursuit  o^ 
knowledge   for  the   6ake   of  know- 
ledge^ was  the  paramount  necessity 
of  the    observation  of  facts  for   a 
moment  denied;  at  no  time  would 
experiment  or  verification  be  other- 
wise   than    highly   valued;    at    np 
time  would  a  *' generalisation,  bas^' 
ed    upon    induction/'    fail    to    be 
appreciated.     But   sach   generalisa- 
tions are  of  slow  growth,  aud  mean-, 
while  one   must   reason   oU   things 
around  us;  and  'sometbi  g  is  seized. 
upon  and    c^ed    a   principle,    and 
held  np  as  a  torch  to  try  if  nature 
can  be  seen  thereby.    Based  on  the 
first  data  of  the  senses,  we  have 
wroQght   out  for  ourselves   certaiu 
laws    of  motion — but  how  slowly  I 
Waudug  these    inductions,  the  ac- 
tive-minded   man    (and    who   will 
quarrel  with  his  activity?  stray  as 
he  win,   he  will  find  something;,  if 
not  t  e  thing  he  sought)  coigures 
up   some   laws   of   motion   out   of 
£ncied  analogies  between  his  own' 
human    movements    and    those   he 
sees  in  the  inanimate  creation.    The 
true  method  differs  from  the  false 
ia  adhering  more  and  more  to  the 
good     practices    and   dropping   the 
bad;  and  happily  the  adherence  to 
the  good  pract^ice  becomes  more  easy 
at  every  advance  in  knowledge,  till 
at  length  the  deviatiun  from  it  be- 
OQmes  the  ^ception  and  thd  raritv. 

Those  who  have  read  critically 
the  works  of  Boger  Bacon  assure 
us-  tbat  he  oooasonally  lays  down 
with  ss  much  precision  as  his  sue- 
cesaor  Francis  Bacon  the  true  aims 
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of  science.  He  is  enei^tlc  !n  dis- 
carding authority  and  fixing  bis 
^yea  vu  the  realities  of  nature. 
Yet,  on  other  occasions,  /he  relapses 
ij:ito  a  slavish  respect  for  autlioHty, 
Or  into  vsgue  and  fanciful  specula- 
tions.  ,  . 

No  writer  has  more  distroctly 
brought  before  us  the  inevitable 
disadvantages  of  *' historical  posi- 
tion" which  the '  early  prosecator 
of  science  laboured  under  than  Mr. 
Lewes.  Thus  while  he,  with  rigid 
impartialitv,  points  out  the  defects 
of  Aristotle,  he  at  the  same  time 
famishes  the  fullest  excuse  for 
them,  We  sincerely  hope  that  this 
volume  he. has  given  us  will  be  the 
precursor  or  instalment  of  a  1  rger 
work  unfolding  the  development  of 
science.!  It  win,  if  prosecuted,  in 
the  sanie  manner  as  the  present 
specimen,  be  a  work  as  instructive 
in  moderu  science  as  in  ancient  or 
medieval.  Por  this  contrast  be- 
tween old  mistake  and  latest  dis- 
covery leads,  as  we  have  said,  to 
perhaps  the  most  attractive  and  im- 
pressive manner  of  expoondicg  the 
truths  of  science.  In  this  respect 
our  space  has  not  permitted  us  to 
do  iostice  to  the  present  volame. 
It  is  full  of  interesting  views  or 
glimpses  of  the  last  achievements 
of  science;  so  that  even  he  who  is 
careless  of  Aristotle,  or  indifferent,, 
or  opposed  to  the  abstract  state- 
ments he  may  meet  with  about 
induction,  ot  eatuation^  and  the 
like,  will  yet  find  the  book  enter- 
taining from  the  choice  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  science  of  the  day. 
Kor  in  these  days  of  light  reading, 
aud  easv  writing,  should  the  indus- 
try and  laborious  application  in- 
volved in  such  a  work  as  this  ^e 
f<^otten.  Mr.  Lewes  has  not  been 
contented  with  quotations  or  trans- 
lations made  by  others:  he  has 
read  extensively,  and,  -  above  aU, 
must  have  patiently  nzade  his  way 
through  those  works  of  AristoUe 
which  even  scholatrs  are  contented 
t6  have  glanced  at. 
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VICTOB  tLVap    ON    SBAKXfil^lRiE. 

A  Wild,  disorderly,  insane  IkwkT  eqoalled;  wliich  at  times  remindi 
— 80  one  critic  might  characterise,  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  those 
this  work  of  Victor  Hugo's.  A  i^oble  translations  .of  Vii^l  that  school- 
book,  full  of  generous  sentimeftts  bojstoake^  **'rsing  arms  andaman/' 
and  bnrsts  of  aodaoious  eloquence  T  At  times  this  nteralism  succeeds  te- 
— so  might  another  critic,  with  equal  tnarkably  well;  but  it  is  a  mere 
justice,  describe  it.  Both  sentences  chance.  Being,  so  far  as  we  have  ex* 
would  be  just.  Kever  were  genius  amined,  as  accarate  ad  he  Ss  literal, 
and   madness  brought  so '  near  to-  this  dogged  fidelity  meets  occasion- 

gather  as  in  these  pt^es  of  Victor  ally  with  its  reward.  He  seems  to 
ugo ;  never,  surely,  did  so  much,  have  felt  that  no  skilfol  treatment 
flagrant  absurdity  find  ii  self  side  by  on  his  part,  no  delicate  handling, 
i^de  witlL  what  is  truly  admifable.  no  (dexterous  qualification  or  happy 
Even  in  point  of  style  the  contra-  compromise,  would  avail  to  shield 
Actions  are  unexampled.  At  one  the  fastidious  reader  from  many  a 
time  coarse,  and  abrupt  even  to  rude  shock  to  bis  nerves.  There- 
absurdity;  it  is,  at  another  time^  fore  be  declines  to  t^e  upon  him- 
broad  and  massive  as  the  sculpture  self  the  le^  f^llug  of  responsibi- 
of  Michael  Angelo :  again,  on  other  lity.  He  plods  on  fVom  word  to 
oocasions,  it  will  weary  us  with  word;  ft  is  the  dictionary  trans- 
sentences  made  intolerably  long  by  lates,  not  he.  It  ik  Victor  Hugo 
the  mere .  enumeration  of  names  or  who  chooses  the  path ;  he  follows 
useless  repetition  of  examples.  Him*  step  fbr  step.  Sometimes  a  refer- 
aelf  the  greatest  scourge  of  pedants,  enoe  to  the  original  throws  a  light 
he  is  more  open  than  any  modern  upon  the  translation,*  but,  in  gene- 
aothor  we  know  to  the  charge  of  ral,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
pedantry — ^if  it  be  pedantry  to  rake  profound  obscuifity  yon  oocasionally 
together  names  of  men  and  books  itieet  with  in  tlfe  English  is  but  a 
for  no  apparent  purpose  but  the  dia-  too  faithfhl  copy  of  the  profonnd 
play  of  extensive  reading.  obdcurity  of  the  French. 

The  English  transUtor  had  a  dif-  As  we  have  said;  the  work  itself 

flcnlt  task   before   him.    It   might  defies  criticism.    It  i^  Us^dss  to  raide 

well  have  thrown  into  despair  the  objections  or  detect  faults:   absar- 

most    consmnmate    master    of  our  dities  are  too  numerous  and  glar- 

languagOk    Kr.^  A   Bdllot  (such  is  ing;   they  seem  perfectly  conBciooa 

the  name  on  the  title-page)  evidently  of  themselves,  and  defy  you.    Tet 

looked  upon  his  undertaking,  from  it  would  be  a  still  greater  mistako 

the  commenoement,  as  a  quite  des-  to  adopt  a  tone  of  derision  or  of  con- 

perate  affiur.    The  difficulties  were  tempt.    Ridicule    is    soon    checked 

immense;    therefore     be    resolved,  by  some   terrible   earnestness,    and 

once  for  all,  to  make  no  effort  to  by  a  display  of  power  that  farces 

encounter   them.    He  starts  off  at  r  spect.    One  cannot  lau|^  oomfbrt- 

Qnc€L  aud  continues  throughout  his  ably   at'  the   gambols   6f  a   giant. 

whole,  course  with  a  dogged  literal'  What  if  he  should  come  too   near 

ian  such  as  we  have   never  seen  Where   we  ourselves  are  standing  t 

*  William  Bhaketpeare :'  par  Victor  Hugo.  *  WlUIam  Shakeapeare :'  by  Victor 
Bogo:  aul^horitedingllBh  Tranalatjon^ 

*  At  p.  182  is  an  amttsioff  iUastratioi^  of  the  translatoi^s  very  literal  metHod. 
Victor  Haso,  speaking  of  the  ironical  or  burlesque  in  art,  says^  "  BehinOl  the 
grimace,  philoMphy  makes  its  appearance.  A  phUoicphv  gmooth^  Ac.  The 
word  rendered  "  Bmooth"  is  "  deridee."  A  cheerful  philosophy  would  'be  the 
natural  expression ;  but  the  translator  went  down  to  the  root^  scf  he  wrote  **  a 
philosophy  smooth.*'  He  might  at  least  have  smoothed  the  brow  of  his  philosophy. 
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If  A«bilUt  ahoQM  Iwoe  ffom  his 
tent  and  raee  madly  about  tbefieM, 
golsg  thiongh  his  aiartial  ^nereiaeB' 
iti  some  wi'd  nMwriaoal  faahion,  y«t 
WW  and  thett  tbrcmintT  ^^^  beavy 
spear  with  trtfest  aim  and  marrel- 
IbQs  poweir,  w^  shoaM  look  on  wTth' 
more  of  grsTity  than  mirth.  And' 
spthe  snph  impression,  is  prod  deed 
by  tbiB  Titan  among  writers.  There^ 
is  no  proposition  so  rash  oc 
xnoDstro«s  tlutt  he  fears  to  assert  it;« 
there  is  do  word  so  haiab^  mde^  or 
grotesqoe  that  he  will  not  nae  it^ 
Sometiines  this  terrible  rheto>ffioiaa> 
heaps  word  on  woKl,  adda  name  to 
aamdi  till  be  leaves  ns  stnhned  and| 
sedsekess  at  the  end  of  bfs  lengthyi 
paragMf^.  Sometimes  he  plays 
with  the  &0U  of  biatorj  with  ail 
the  petty  dexterity  of  a  ooi:\jQrory 
bringing  them  together  from  revaote 
epochs  for  the  sake  of  a  little  flash, 
a  ooDoeiti  a  contrast;  as  if  tbe  olood^ 
oompellin^  Jove  were  to  bring  up 
his  doods  from  the  north  to  tbe 
sonth  merely  to  produce  a  faints 
electric  spark.  This  mao,  as  coarse 
^  Swift,  18  as  tricksy  as  llamas.  Jt 
would  weary  the  most  indefatigable 
critic  to  follow  him  through  aU  bis 
rhetoricd  ofienoes.  Bixt  then  he 
is  a  Titan.  Ton  see  that  oak*— be 
split  it  at  one  blow.  After  ail  the 
daog  and  dtaoord  and  endlees  fngne 
of  some  diatracted  orehestra)  there 
COOKS  out  a  bm^t  of  music  which 
reminds  yon  of  a  choms  of  Handel's^ 
Id  is  to  that  foolish  festirnl  of 
the  TertarUmarp,  of  which  we  hope, 
we  shall  hear  notiiiDg  more,  that 
we  owe  this,  book^  or  at  feast  that 
we  owe  its  dedication  to  England, 
and  the  precise  form  it  has  taken. 
It  seems  that  the  son  of  the  author^ 
VL  Francois  Victor  Hugo,  has  trans- 
lated^ or  is  translating,  into  f reucb 
the  Dramas  of  Shakespeare;  iMid  tbe 
Either  prepared  a  prefaceii  in  which 
he  diaooorsed  of  the  poetic  genios  ill 
geaml,  and  that  of  Shakespeare  in 
partKmlar.  Oar  ^'Orand  National 
fesdvaT*  snggetftid  the  idea  of 
publishing  this  prefece^with  some 
modifioationsy  we  pi^sdme^al  a  se^ 
parate  iforir,  and  laying  It  at  the 
ieet  of   that  magnificent  statde  tb 


Shakespeare  whicb  waa  lo  be  tm- 
yelled  to  tbe  pobiio  on  tbie  ansp!* 
oions  day.  '^I  dedicate,"  he  says, 
"^to  EagUmd  this  '  gloriAeation  of 
her  poed' "  He,  too^  has  been  scan* 
dalised  that  Sbakspeare  shoald  liare 
no  mannment  in  oar  streets  or 
sqnarcsL  The.&ot  is  mideniable* 
Tbrongboot  all  the  length  of  Oheap' 
side,  .before  the  BzohaDoe^  or  w 
Lonl  Mayor's,  in  PicoadilTy,  in  Rot- 
ten Bow,  no  Btaftae  of  tbe  poetl-^ 
nk>  mooumeat  against'  which  some 
^lk>w-«poet  might  lean  in  reverence  l 
-Mio  stiatoe  to  teach  aaptring  yoatb 
whose  dramas  they  sboald  read, 
whose  plM  theysfaoald  ran  to  see 
acted!  Woeful  defioienoy!  Mark 
how  he  moania  itl  abdhow  gener*- 
OQsly  he  coogratalsftaB  ua  on  baving 
at  length  wiped  this  stigma  from  onr 
bsow. 

'■When  otie  arti^res  in  £ngiand,  the 
fint  thing  he  looks  for  is  the  statne  of 
Shakespeare.  He  finds  the  statue  of 
Wellington. 

'*  WeUio|(toii  IS  a  general  who  gained 
a  battle,  with  Cbanee  for  his  partner.  . 

"  If  you  insist  on  seeing  ShaKeepeare's 
statue,  you  are  taken  to  a  place  called 
Westminster,  where,  there  are  kings — 
a  crowd  of  kings.  There  is  also  a'corner 
called  *Poete*  Corner.*  There,  in  the 
shade  of  four  orfiVe'ma^oificeht  nronu- 
naents,  where  some  royal  nobodi'es  shine 
in  marble  and  bronse,  is  shown  t9  you; 
en  a  staall  pedestal,  a  little  figure,  and 
under   tbil^  little    figure   tku   name, 

'*  In  addition  to  this,  siatnes  ereryH 
where.  ...  JSrerywhetv,  in  eirery 
street,  in  every  squarei  at  every  stepi 
gigantic  notes  of  admiratiqn  m  the 
shape  of  columns;  a  column  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  which  should,  this  one,  take 
the  form  of  a  note  of  interrogation.  .  . 
At  Ouemsey,  by  the  seaside,  on  a  pro- 
montory,  th*ere  is  a  high  column,  similar  - 
to  a  lighthouse  —  almost  a  tower. 
i^Bschyliis  would  have  eontented  him^ 
self  with  it.  For  whom  is  thief  Pop 
General  Doyle.  Who  is  General  Doyle  t 
A  general  W hat  IAm  this  general  done! . 
He  has  oonstruoted  roads.  At  his  own 
expense  f  No ;  at  the  expense  of  the 
inhabitanta    A  eolomn  T 

If  soch  is  the  faogofr-growth  of 
eOataes— if  any.  one  who,  dying, 
leaves  a  regret  behind  him,  and  two 
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or»  three  hnsy^  odtenteticnii  frkbdr 
wbO)  by  their  importmiities,  tfe 
able  to  scrape  together  the  neoe»* 
sarj  foDdSj — can  mvb'  a  statae,'  why 
should  we  be  very  an^dous  tt  olaim 
the  comers  of  our  streeta,  or  tiie 
dust  of  oor  park,  for  an  effigy  of 
Shakespeare?  Why  most  Shake* 
roeare  compete  with  Qeneral  Dcrplef 
By  all  means  let  Gtenerd  Doyle 
bare  his  tower.  He  was,  in  some 
losbioD,  the  beneficent  •  genius  ol 
Gaemsey.  He  did  not^  indeed, 
make  its  roads  with  his  own  money, 
nor  with  his  own  hands;  but  be 
made  them,  neverthdesB,  by  his 
energy,  perseverance,  pnblio  spirit. 
A  statae  might  be  an  honour  to  him ; 
what  could  it  be  to  Shakespeare  9 

Kbthing  at  al,  yon  say ;  hot  4t 
will  be  an  honour  to  ourselres. 
For  oar  own  sake  we  ought  to 
cultiTate  the  feelings  of  reverence 
afid  admiration  for  the  great  in** 
tellects  that  have  lived  amongst  ua. 
This  is  true;  and  if  raising  atatnes 
k  one  means  of  cnldvatiDg  snch 
feelings  of  revex^noe  &nd  admiration, 
raise  the  statne.  We  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  the  means;  bnt,  at  all 
events,  raise  the  statue  where  it 
has  some  chance  of  inspiring  rever- 
ence. Baild  your  temple  to  sreat 
men.  Collect  under  its  solemn 
roof  aU  your  great,  all  that  have 
eonspicuously  helped  to  rear  and 
nourish  the  mind  of  the  nation.  If 
a  genoine  national  movement  should 
arise,  prompting  honours  to  ttie 
dead  for  the  sake  6t  the  liviuff,  for 
the  sake  of  the  present  and  tntnre 
eultnre  of  Ehglaod,  it  will  not  limit 
Itself  to  one  name,  however  great ;  it 
will,  of  necessity,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  oMect  proposed,  embrace 
all  that  England  has  produced  of  emi- 
nence in  poetry,  science,  or  philosophy, 
V  Yiotor  .Hugo,  we  may  be  sure, 
sees  in  the  monnment  an  honour 
which  England  pays  to  itself,  not 
to  Shakespeare.  After  describing 
an  imaginary  programme,  in  whioh 
the  Commons,  the  Peers,  and 
Queen  Victoria,  all  take  their  seve- 
ral parts,  he  says,  *^  It  is  honour- 
able ,for  England,  indifferent  to 
Shakespeare.'* 


'^Ametiument,*  lie  precSeJh  to  say, 
'*  is  an  example.  The  lofty  head  of  a 
great  man  is  a  ligfat»  CrowdB,  like  th« 
waves,  require  beaeoDa  above  thesa.  It 
iagood  that  the  paaaer-by  sliould  know 
there  are  great  men.  Paople  may  oot 
have  time  to  read ;  they  are  foreed  to 
aee.  People  paaa  by  tiiat  way,  and 
stumble  against  the  pedestal ;  they  are 
almost  obliged  to  raise  the  head  and 
to  glaoee  a  little  at  the  inscription. 
Hen  escape  a  book,  they  cannot  escape 
the  atatne.  One  day^  on  the  bridge  of 
Bonen,  before  the  beautiful  atatue  due 
to  David  d'AngerS,  a  peasant,  mounted 
on  an  asa,  said  to  me,  *  Do  you  know 
Pierre  Comeillef  ^Tea,'  I  replied. 
*  So  do  I,',  he  rejoinedL  '  And  do  vou 
know  the  Cidf  I  resumed.   'No/aaidhei 

"  To  him  Gorueille  was  the  statue." 

An  amusing  anecdote,  which  does 
not,  however,  very  happily  illustrate 
the  efficacy  of  teaching  by  atatnes. 
The  peasant  on  his  ass  iooked  up  at 
the  statne,  and  made  acqoaintSnce 
with  i^  and  knew  Oorneille  qnite 
satisfactorily.  Oorneille  was  to  him 
that  bronze  or  marble. 

But  England's  disgrace  is  now  at 
an  end. 

'*At  the  very  moment  we  finiahed 
writing  the  pa^es  you  have  just  read, 
was  announced  m  I^ndqn  the  lormation 
of  a  committee  foi'  the  solemn  eelebra- 
tion  of  the  three  hundredth  anniveresry 
of  the  birth  of  Shakespeare.  This  eom- 
mittee  will  dedicate  to  Sbakeepaarei,  on 
the  23d  April  1664,  a  monument  and  a 
festival,  wnieh  will  sarpese,  we  doubt 
not,  the  incomplete  programme  we  have 
juat  sketched  out  They  will  spare  no- 
thing. The  act  of  admiration  will  be 
a  striking  one.  .  .  .  Every  confi- 
dence is  due  to  the  Jubilee  Committee 
of  Shakespeare — 'a  committee  composed 
Of  persons  highly  distinguished  in  the 
press,  the  peerage,  literature,  the  stage, 
and  the  Church.  Eminent  men  from 
all  countriea,  representing  intellect  in 
fVanee,  in  QermaDV,  in  Belgium,  in 
Spain,  in  Italy,  complete  this  oommittee, 
in  all  points  of  view  exeeliant  And  ooooi- 

getent  Another  committee  formed  at 
tratford-on-Avon  seconda  the  London 
committee.  We  congratulate  England.** 
The  oongratnlation  was  a  little 
premalure.  Bnt  pass  we  on  to 
victor  Hugo's  contribution  to  the 
<<gloiifioaUon"     of    dot     poet.     It 
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opens  wkh  •  brief  sketch  of  tlie 
life  of  Shakespeare  which  we  shall 
be  readily  ezoaiea  from  following. 
Victor  Hugo  seizes  hold  of  the  few 
traditional  incidents  which  mak» 
Dp  what  is  popularly  called  the  life 
of  ^bakespeare.  Of  the  man's  life 
we  really  know  nothing.  That 
tbese  materials  are  not  submitted 
to  mnoh  critical  inrestieation,  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  in- 
stance : — 

'*  Shakespeare's  IiCb  was  greatly,  en^- 
bittered.  He  lived  pl^etaaliy  alighted ; 
he  states  it  himself.  Shakespeare  had 
penz2anently  near  him  one  envious  per- 
son, Ben  Jonaon,  an  indifferent  comic 
poet,  whose  debut  he  aasiated.** 

But  the  author  soon  quits  Shake- 
speare to  launch  into  general  discus- 
'eions  upon  men  of  gemns,  art  and 
science,  the  aims  of  poetry,  and  the 
like,  Shakespeare  reappearing  from 
lime  to  time  to  receive  his  meed 
of  praise.  There  is  no  apparent 
method  in  the  book.  We  might 
begin  at  the  end,  or  in  the  middle, 
read  the  chapters  in  what  order  we 
pleased,  we  should  not  find  the 
confusion  increased,  nor  the  effect 
diminished  of  those  admirable  paa- 
I  we  should  occasionally  stumble 


Here  is  a  norel  theory  of  critt- 
cism — 

^  Supreme  art  ia  the  region  of  equals. 
**  Tlie  ehef^teuvre  is  adequate  %q  the 

**Am  water  when  heated  to  100*^  CS. 
is  Incapable,  of  calorific  increase,  and 
e«n  rise  no  higher,  so  human  thought 
attains  in  certain  men  ita  maximum 
iot^naity.  iBschylus,  Job,  Phidias, 
laaiab)  St  Paul,  Juvenal,  Dante,  Michol 
Aogelo,  Rabelais,  Cervantee,  Shake- 
apearei,  Bembrandt,  Beethoven,  with 
aomo  others^  mark  the  100^  of  genius. 

"  The,  human  mind  has  a  aummit. 

"  This  summit  U  the  Ideal. 

'*  God  descends,  man  rises  to  it.*' 

Ton  are  a  little  sCrprised  at  the 
list  fyresented  to  you  of  men  of 
geoios  who  have  reached  the  sum- 
mit, and  sit  each  one  on  his  own 
throne.  You  are  told  that  there 
are  men  of  genius  of  a  secondary 
order  ranging  under  these,  Hilton 
imder    SbakespearSf   Horace    under 


Jftvenal,  2CoV^  imder  Rabelais; 
and  yoQ  ask  why,  if  there  are  de- 
greea  of  merit  between  Molidre  and 
Rabelais^  there  are  none  between. 
Babelais  and  Juvenal,  or  Juvenal 
and  .^Eschylus?  What  is  it  that 
constitutes  tbese  men  of  the  first 
line  a  separate  dase,  so  that  they 
are  unapproachable,  and  not  open 
to  comparison  even  amongst  thetn- 
aelves  ?  The  answer  is,  They  possess 
the  Infinite!  They  have  attained 
the  Absolute!  Many  distinguished 
men,  Sophocles,  Plato,  Virgil,  and 
others  that  he  aaoMS,  have  excel- 
lences of  their  own,  and  may  be  free 
from  the  apparent  blemishes  of  these 
giants  of  me  human  race,  but  they 
have  not  the  Infinite. 

"  What  fails  them  f  77uU  whioh  the 
others  have— 

"  That  is  the  Unknown. 

'*  77iat  is  the  Infinite. 

"  If  ComeiUe  had  *  that '  he  would  be 
_ the  equal  of  iEsohylus.  If  Milton  had 
'  that,  he  would  be  the  equal  of  Homer. 
If  Moli^e  had  *that,'  he  would  be  the 
equal  of  Shakespeare." 

To  reason  against  such  inAnite 
nonseme  would  be  almost  as  absurd 
as  to  assert  it.  Some  of  our  own 
writers  are  extremelv  fond  of  ap- 
plying the  word  infinite  to  works 
of  art.  What  they  mean  by  it  they 
have  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
tell  us.  Perhaps  they  may  gather 
a  useful  hint  from  the  ridvctio 
ad  abaurdum  whioh  is  here  pre- 
sented to  .them  of  their  favourite 
mode  of  criUoism.  A  sense  of  the 
infinite  we  can  understand ;  but  this 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
and  cannot  be  a  test  of  the  merit  of 
the  artist 

Jf  a  list  were  to  be  drawn  up  of 
the  equal  chUfi  of  literature,  no 
two  men  would  perhaps  insert  the 
same  names  in  it;  and  certainly 
there  is  not  another  man  living  who 
would  draw  up  the  same  list  of 
these  Infinites  as  Victor  Hugo  has 
done.  Who  but  he  would  have 
picked  out  Juvenal  from  all  the 
Romans,  or  Rabelais  from  all  the 
Frenchmen?  Who  but  he  would 
have  put  these  two  on  a  line  with 
Homer  and  Shakespeare  f    A  corir 
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ow  eqttfty  seems  to  he^te  piwalkd 
in  the  inanifestations  of  theee  In- 
finites, since  eaoh  modern  nadon 
has  one,  and  only  ooe.  Germany, 
indeed,  stands  in  a  category  apart. 
The  Homer  of  Oecmany  is  Beeth- 
oven. Tbe  author  of  'Panst,'  H 
seems,  is  not  thought  so  full  or  so 
exalted  a  representative  of  German 
literature  as  BabeJaid  is  of  Prenoh 
literature.  We  shonld  have  wid«- 
pated  that  ^ Faust'  would  have 
won  the  sympathies  Iknd  admiration 
of  the  author  of  ^Les  L^geudea' 
Is  it  possible  that  a  oertain  criticism 
wJbioh  long  ago  issued  ik-om  Wei- 
mar, and  wbidi  was  heard  all  over 
JSurope,  could  have  inflaenoed  him 
in  this  high  .office  of  filling  the 
thrones  of  the  Immortals?  Further 
on  there  are  some  severe  strictures 
on  the  impasme  Qoethe^  as  he  & 
sometimes  o^led,  which  might  jus- 
tify a  passing  suspicion  of  this  kind. 
However  that  may  be,  he  pro- 
nounces that  "  music  is  the  verb  of 
Germany ;"  an  oracular  sentence, 
which  has  at  hast  all  the  mystery 
proper  to  an  oracle. 

We  must  leave  untouched  the 
several  pane^rics  written  on  these 
fourteen  sublimities-  which  Victor 
Hugo  has"  selected  out  of  all  litera- 
ture, ancient  and  modern.  We  pro- 
ceed to  the  chapters  entitled  Art 
and  Science,  Here  the  leading  idea 
Is  indisputably  true.  A  cry  of 
anguish  or  of  joy  shall  go  down 
through  all  the  generations  of  man- 
kind ;  tlie  noet  of  the  earliest  age 
will  be  intelligible  to  the  poet  of  the 
latest.  But  the  science  of  one  age 
may  be  unintelligible  or  nonsensical 
to  succeeding  ages.  Our  author 
scorns  the  notion  that  poetry  is 
extinct.  It  is  as  if  one  said,  **  There 
are  no  more  roses ;  spring  has  breath- 
ed its  last ;  the  sun  has  lost  the  habit 
of  rising ;  roam  about  all  tbe  fields 
of  the  earth,  you  will  not  find  a  but- 
terfly ;  there  is  po  more  light  in  the 
moon,  and  tbe  nightingale  shigs  no 
more ;  the  Alps  and  the  Pvrenees  are 
gone ;  there  are  no  more  lovely  girls 
and  handsome  youths;  and  no  one 
'thinks  any  more  of  the  grave?,  and 
the  mother  no  longer  loves  her  child, 
and  the  human  heart  is  dead."    Nt^t 


oilly  poeiry  Hvea,  but  tiie  poet  49  im- 
mortal;  while  the  man  of  adenos 
who  was  an  orade  in  his  own  age, 
•is  thrown  aside  by  that  very  advance 
of  knowledge  to  whioh  he  bimsdf 
perhaps  contributed. 

^*  We  no  longer  teaeh*  (we  quote  the 
following  passage  as  an  instaace-^and 
one  such  lustaooe  will  suffice — of  tb«t 
outrageous  prolixity  and  pedautry  which 
our  author  can  aometimes  be  guilty  of) 
— "  we  no  longer  teach  the  aeirouqmy' 
of  Ptolemy,  the  Geography  of  Strabo, 
the  climatology  of  CJeoetratua,  the  zoo- 
logy of  Pliny,  the  algebra  of  Diophantus, 
the  medicine  of  Tnbunns,  the  surgery 
of  RoDsi],  the  dialectics  of  Spherus,  the 
myology  of  Steno,  the  uranology  of  Ta- 
tiHa,  tbe  aUnography  of  Xrimethhia,  the 
pjseiciuHure  of  Bebaatieo  de  Medici,  tbe 
arithmtitio  of  Stifels,  the  geometry  ol 
TartagUa,  thechroDolagy  ofSoaliger,  the 
meteorology  of  Stoffier,  tlie  anatomy  of 
Gassendi,  the  patliology  of  Feme!,  the 
jurisprudence  of  Hobert  Barmue,  the 
agriculture  of  Queanay,  the  hydrogra- 

Shy  of  Bouguer,  the  nautics  of  BourdS 
e  villebuei,  thebalHatios of  Gribeanvat, 
the  veterinary  practice  of  Garaault^  the 
arehiteetonioa  of  Desgodeta,  the  botany 
of  Toumefort,  the  achokwticism  of  Abe- 
-lavd,  the  polities  of  Platoi,  the  meehaniea 
of  Ariatotle,  the  pkysioa  of  ]>eaeartea, 
the  theology  of  StilliDgfleet:  we  taugbi 
yeateHlay,  we  teach  today,  we  ihall 
teach  to-morrow,  we  shall  teach  for  eves, 
the  Sin^,  ifodden$,  the  anger  of  AchUU*,** 

AH  these  learned  names  and 
learned  words  to  tell  us  that  tbe 
•kno\s4eOge  of  one  age  is  not  tbe 
knowledge  of  another  I  Gigantic 
.f>colixity  I  jDoes  the  reader  wish  an 
iuatSAce  of  that  profoond  obscurity 
Snto  which,  we  have  said,  our  author 
also  ocoasionaliy  falls?  we  will  take 
one  from  the  same  portion  of  tbe 
book.  Here  is  something  about  the 
common  origin  of  art  and  science. 
Profound  olScurities  are  generally 
translatable,  if  translatable  at  all,  into 
some  bold  oommonplace.  That  may 
be  tJie  case  in  the  present  instanoe. 
£ut  we  wUl  leave  the  passage  to  tbe 
ingenuity  of  our  readers : 

"  Tliere  can  be  but  one  law ;  the  unity 
of  law  results  from  the  unity  of  essence ; 
nature  and  art  are  the  two  sides  of  the 
same  faei'*    (The  starting  point  i 
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d«*r  mud  (oo4;  we  poriok  op  ow  %an 

to  listen.)  ''A|)d  ia  piiDciplev  saving 
the  restriction  which  we  ahiul  indicate 
Terr  portly,  the  law  of  one  ie  the  law 
of  we  other.  The  aogle  of  reflection 
equals  the  anffle  of  incidence  "  {we  be- 
gin to  grow  giddy).  "  All  beinff '  ejtii- 
ty  in  the  moral  order  and  eqnilibritim 
in  the  material  order,  tM  is  equation  in 
the  intelleotoal  order "  (we  lose  coin 
•oionasieBs,  aad  the  reader  mwt  peruse 
hjr  himicilf  what  fi)lk>va)L  **  The  bino- 
mial theorem,  that  marvel  fitting  every- 
thing, is  ioelflded  in.  poetry,  not  leis 
than  in  algebra.  Nature  pli§  homaoi- 
ty,  raised  to  the  second  power,  giveB 
oit^  That  is  the  iot^eotual  binomial 
theorem.  Kow  explain  thi^  A — B,  by 
the  nnrober  speciaf  to  each  great  artist 
and  each  great  poet,  and  you  will  have, 
in  its  multiple,  physiognomy,  and  in  iU 
strict  total,  each  of  the  creations  of  the 
human  mind.  What  more  beautiful 
than  the  variety  of  eKtfa^tBttvre  result- 
ing from  the  unity  of  Uwl  Poetry, 
iilMaeienee,  has  an  ahstraot  root;  sci- 
ence aprin^i  out  of  t^at)  the  cheft- 
4fcevsre  of  metal,  Wood,  fire,  or  air,  ma- 
ehine,  ddp^  locomotive^  -aeroscaph ;  poo* 
try  springs  out  of  that,  the  cA^/i- 
dawre  of  flesh  and  blood,  '  Iliad,* '  Can- 
ticle of  Canticles^'  *  Romance^'  *  Divine 
Comedy,' 'Macbeth.'" 

'Fo  great  writer,  we  may  remark 
en  poiiant,  whom  we  know*  Anything 
of)  seems  to  be  so  utterly  destitute  <tf 
^e  sdentifle  flpHt  as  Victor  Hugo. 
From  tbe  relationship  or  contrast  of 
art  and  science  he  proceeds  to  dis- 
*  course  of  the  eeneraCion  of  those 
ffrsat  i<nil$  we  distingnish  as  men  of 
genius.  Of  oourse,  in  soch  a  subject 
there  is  nothinff  to  be  done  but  to  ask 
questions  whicn  no  one  can  answer. 
Bat  even  in   asking   unanswerable 

Saestions  there  may  be  some  method 
isplayed.  A  man  may,  we  know, 
discourse  of  souls  and  atoms  very 
'Wildly,  and  yet  p^ss  for  sane.  Did 
Buy  one,  however,  ever  take  such 
liberties  with  Aese  obscure  entities 
as  Victor  Hugo  in  the  follo>vlng  pasr 
sagef-- 

<•  fh*  production  of  souls  is  the  secret 
of  tlM  uniathomaUe  depth.  The  innate^ 
xrlkmt  a  shadow  1  {qtielU  om^re  I)  What 
is  that  eonoeotration  of  the  ^mknown 
whieb  takes  place  in  the  darkoeasy  ai^d 


where  abruptly  bursts  forth  that  ligh^ 
a  genius  I  WniH  is  the  law  of  these 
events  ff  0  liovel  The  human  heart 
does  its  work  on  earth,  and  that  moves 
the  great  deep.  What  is  that  incom- 
prehensible meeting  of  material  subli- 
mation and  moral  sublimation  in  the 
«tom,  indivisible  if  looked  at  from  life, 
ineorroptible  if  looked  at  irom  death  I 
'1!he  atom,  iHiat  a  marvel  I  No  dimen- 
sioa,  no  extent^  bov  height^  nor  width, 
nor  thsekness,  indepeaoent  of  every 
posable  meaaare ;  and  yet  everything 
in  this  nothing  1  Fer  algebra,  the  geo- 
metdoal  popit.  For  philosophy,  a  soul. 
As  a  geometrical  pointy  the  basis  of  sci- 
ence ;  as  a  soul,  the  1)0818  of  laith.  Such 
IS  the  atouL" 

As  bearing  probably  on  the  origin 
of  .^reat  sow,  he  points  to  such  oor 
inoidencea  as  these — that  ITewton 
was,  born  in  the  same  year  in  which 
GalileQ  died,  that  dervantes  and 
Shakespeare  died  in  the  same  year.; 
he  points  to  these  as  coincidences  to 
be  studied,  in  tbe  hope  of  attaining 
from  them  some  scientific  law.  He 
speaks  of  '^  men  of  genins  coiiimuni- 
eating  by  their  effluvia  like  the  stars." 
He  is  fond  of  th{s  effluvia,  but 
whether  it  is  a  scienti^c  or  poetic 
expression,  vfp  will  not  undertake  to 
say.  The  method  of  induction  is  np 
great  favourite  of  his ;  he  has  moce 
raith  in  meditation  or  reverie.  **  Yesi,'* 
he  sajSi  "let  us  meditate  on  these 
vast  obscurities.  The  characteristic 
of  reverie  is,*  to.  gaze  at  darkness  so 
intently  that  it  brings  light  out  of  it.*' 

After  this  iavestigation,  orjn^uir^, 
about  touli^  Shakespeare  agam 
emerges  on  us,  and  we  have  a  criti- 
cism on  the  poet.  This  criticism 
constitutes  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
work,  and  b  not,  we  think,  the  most 
striking  portion.  The  chapters  where 
lie  discourses  generally  npon  genius, 
and  where  the  author  gives  scope  to 
his  e1oquei)ce  on  the  general  sulject 
of  tbe  progress  of  mankind,  are  those 
Jo  which  we  should  look  for  speci- 
mens of  bis  happier  vein. .  But  there 
is  an  ardent  and  generous  admiratiou 
in  this  part  of  the  book  which 
pieases,  even  though  it  may  be  ezc  s- 
aive  and  indiscriminating.  Accept 
all  I  accept  this  great  mind  of  Shake* 
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world  I "  6^d.  Bat  if  one  knowB 
that  a  world  'most  bavd  ItU  sorts  of 
disagreeable  as  well  as  agreeable 
things  ID  it,  this  binders  not  tbat  we 
distingniah  between  tbeoi.  Tlie  ped- 
dle; and  the  weed,  and    the  rank 

.  swamp  may  form  part  6f  the  sub- 
limest  scene  one  knows;  they  magr 
eTen  belong  to  that  Yeiy  wildneas 
that  charm  us ;  bQt  they  cannol  be 
Sndividiwlly  attractive:  one  moflt 
wish  thej  had  not  been  there.  Ko; 
we  are  not  afraid,  as  H.  Viator  Hago 
objects  to  the  lovers  of  "sobriety," 
of  too  great  a  profbgion  of  what  is 
beautifal.  '*  Henceforth,"  he  says, 
'^  the  rose-tree  shall  be  compelled  to 
connt  its  roses.  The  prairie  shall  be 
requested  not  to  be  so  prodigal  of 
daisies;  the  spring  shall  be  ordered 
to  restrain  {tself.  The  nests  are 
rather  too  prolific.  The  groves  are 
too  rich  in  songsters.  The  Milky  Way 
most  moderate  the  profusion  of  its 
fitars — ^tbey  are  very  nnmerons."  Too 
many  roses,  too  many  stare,  we  know 
of  no  one  who  has  complained  of. 

At  sQch  a  time  as  this,  when 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives  are 
shoating  a  hynm  of  triumph  to  oor 
great  dramatist,  it  wo«1d  be  discor- 
dant, out  of  season,  and  altogether 
vain,  to  attempt  a  candid  estimate  of 
the  defects  as  well  as  merits  of  Shake- 
speare. Indeed,  we  have  felt,  anv 
time  this  last  twenty  years,  that  ft 
was  impossible  to  say  a  temperate 
word  on  our  great  national  poet  It 
was  not  enough  to  admire  all  his 
well-known  excellences,  his  fertility 
of  invention,  his  powerful  expression 
of  the  various  passions  of  mankind, 
his  tenderness  and  poetic  imagina- 
tion, which  so  often  fling  a  lyric  into 
the  dialogue,  and  make  of  some  single 
speech  a  perfect  poem  of  itself.  It 
was  not  enough  to  recognise  the  mar- 
velloos  union  of  thought,  passion,  and 
imagination  there  was  in  this  man. 
"We  were  required  to  see  the  con- 
summate artist  in  all  he  did,  and  a 
perfect  consistency  in  all  the  charac- 
ters he  delineated,  or  at  least  in  the 
characters  of  his  chief  plays.  Th^ 
English  language  reached  its  climax 

in  the   happiest   efforts  of   Shake- 


Bpeare;  senietides  tt«re  keid,  tncn 
tuelodiouB,  mora  laden  with  meaniDg, 
direct  and  indirect,  and  yet  more 
simple  ^flowing  easily,  like  a  river  in 
the  ligbOi  sever  were  composed. 
But  our  Shakespeare  had  two  styles, 
andy  what  Is  strange,  he  seems  to 
have  prided  himself  as  much  on  one 
as  the  other.  Sooh  involved  con- 
struction, 0Doh  diatraodon  of  conflict- 
ing metaphors,  anoh  elaborate  ob- 
scurity, soch  extravagant  tboogfat,  aa 
well  as  violent  and  distorted  dietioo, 
as  we  sometimes  meet  with,  has 
hardly  a  parallel  in  any  other  writer. 
His  also  is  as  peculiar  to  him  as  his 
exquisite  transparency  and  purity  of 
speech.  Oar  Shakespeare  revolves 
before  us,  like  the  earth  itself,  half 
in  light,  half  in  darkness.  Bat  we 
may  say  thU  of  the  earth,  not  of 
Shakespeare:  in  his  aaae  we  most 
not  admit  the  night. 

There  haa  been,  in  particular,  a 
ffort  of  study  of  the  eharaeUn  of 
Bbakespeare,  vrbich  appears  to  ns 
quite  prepoeteroDs ;  as  if  we  bad  the 
facts  of  nature  or  history  before  os, 
and  not  the  utterances  of  a  dramatist 
on  whom  the  exigencies  of  the  stage, 
and  the  necessity  to  amuse  an  audi- 
enoe^  were  ooostantljr  pressing.  Same 
of  01^ ^most, distinguish^  critics  pro- 
ceed on  the  supposiiion  tbat  Shake- 
speare, before  writing  his  dialogue 
formed  for  himself  a  complete  oon- 
oeptiop  of  the  character  he  was  about 
to  portray.  It  is  this  conception  the  4 
critic  has  to  seize  upon  ana  secure. 
Now,  y(e  venture  to  assert  tbat  it 
is  very  seldom  that  any  dramatist 
has  proceeded  in  this  manner.  W^e 
feel  persuaded  that  Shakespeare  did 
not.  He  took  some  well-known 
story,  and  the  inevitable,  paasions  of 
the  agents  in  it,  and  by  developing 
these  a  character  was  neceasarily 
developed  also.  But  the  character 
was  the  result  of  tbe  story  and  the 
passion ;  it  was  no  separate  precon- 
ception. The  story  was  not  in- 
vented to  display  the  character,  but 
the  story  was  there,  and  tbe  charac- 
ter grew  out  of  it,  and  was  made  to 
accommodate  itself  to  all  its  toroa 
and  windinga  Shakespeare  never 
seemfl   to  have  given  .  bimself    the 
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troQble  to  \JkAsk  wbcAher  the  men 
and  womeB  he .  1)H>(}ghfe  upol^  ibe 
stage,  and  to  whom,  he  g»ye  his 
ntarTelloQs  dialogue,  or  whether 
any  haman  beini^  whatever^  g9iM 
have  acted  jn  the  maoner  whteh  hi? 
atory  sajs  they  did.  He  does  not 
Ask  hioofielf  whether'  Eivg^ .  Leae, 
noleaa  he  vere  already  mad,  ooiidd 
have  made  the  distribatioo  of  hia 
kiagdom  which  the  story  relatei^ 
and,  for  no  o£Eeii^  whatever^  have 
banished  his  beloyed  Oorddia  from 
his  afftctioQs*  JE(e  found  all  this 
in  the^story,  adopts  it  withoot  hesi- 
tation,* and,  atartiag  from,  this  g^oss 
improbability,  he  proceeds  to  throw 
his  whole  son!  into  tlie  passioD  of 
lisar.  And  by  so  doing  this  master 
of  haman  passioo  has  prodoced  a 
tragedy,  or  at  least  a  tragic  per- 
8onage»  of  the  very  grandei^t  oiden 
We  are  all  borne  irresistibly  away 
by  tbe  rage  and  angnisb  of  Lear; 
but  if  we  persist  in  the  attempt  t» 
form  some  oonceptioo  of  a  man  who 
aonld  hare  dcme  and  said  all  that 
King  Lear  said  and  did  in  the  play^ 
we  shall  never  soooeed.  Sbakespeane 
had  troubled  himself  to  form  no  sooh 
coneeptiou. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  Shake* 
apeare,    by    throwing    the    wealth 
of  his  own  highly  reflective  mind 
on  tbe  characteift  he  portrays,  pro- 
duces aa  incongruity  betweeo  them 
and  the  actions  which,  according,  to 
the  sU»*y,  he  has  to  aocribe  to  them. 
He  takes  np  tbe  story  of  a  Moor, 
who  marries  a  Cbristian  lady,  and 
who  puts  her  to  death  with  his  own 
hands  in  a  fit  of  Jealousy.     Tliere 
ia  nothing  improbable  in  this.    Bat 
as  oar   poet  proceeds  to  develop 
the   plot,    he   gives   to  .OtheUo  so 
many    noble    sentiments,    animates 
him  with  so  pare  and.  tender  a  love, 
approximates  bim  so  closely  to  tbe 
ideal   standard    of   a    higb>minded 
Soropean    (who,    if  be  is   jealona, 
kills    tbe   man   who   has    wronged 
Lion,  but  not  the  woman),  that  the 
aetioa  of  Othello  becomes  as  inooo- 
graoQsas  it  Is  revolting.  '  So  stately 
a    form  does  Othello  assnme  under 
the    bands    of     Shakespeare,    tbat 
of  our   refining  critica  havo 


detenbined  titot  h«  wis  noi-  et^  a 
jealous  man — not  jealous  by  tem- 
perament—that he  yielded  to  over** 
whelming  evidence.  Ooleridge,  we 
believe,  started  this  last  subtlety  of 
interpretatioo  {  so  tbat  Ooleridge, 
and  tbe  crixioa  who  -follow  huo, 
must  have  brought  themselves  to 
the  conclusion  that  when,  with  this 
story  before  him,  Shakespeare  sat  ^ 
do^rn  to  write  his  drama  of ' 
^  Otbello,'  he  intended  to  portray  the 
character  of  a  Moor  not  Jealous  by 
temperament ! 

Our  most .  ingenious  critics  have 
differed  in  their  interoretations  of 
anob  characters  as  Othello,  Macbe4| 
Hamlet,  and  others.  Is  •  it  likely 
that  tbis  would  be  the  case  if  tha 
poet  bad  formed  for  himself  some 
one  definite  conception  to  which  he 
had  studiously  adhered?  But  it  i6 
what  would  inevitably  happen  if 
tbe  poet,  starting  from  tbe  point  of 
view  bis  atory  gave  him,  allowed 
himself  afierwarda  full  scope  in  ex- 
pressing whatever  passions  or  sentir 
ments  the  various  scenes  or  situa* 
tioDS  of  tbe  phiy  suggested.  The 
character  being,  as  it  were,  tbe  final 
newmi  of  all  tbe  eloquence,  or  wit 
or  pathos,  wbich  the,  poet!  had 
gathered  round  it  during  tbe  ^Yt 
acts,,  oould  hardly  foil  to  offer  in- 
congruities wbich  ingenious  men 
would  explain  or  resolve  each  after 
his  own  fashion. 

Was  Macbeth  a  cruel  man  %  Wat 
he  a  tyrant  by  temperament  ?  Was 
he  superstitious  9  Had  he  tbat 
oYerweeaing  pride  which,  in  corn* 
mon  parlance,  is  dignified  with  tbe 
name  of  ambition?  How  far  was 
he  led  to  the  murder  of  Duncan  by 
the  prophecy  of  the  witches? — ^hovT 
far  by  the  inoentives  of  his  dia^ 
bolicsii  wife  ?  Questions  like  theso 
our  analytic  school  of  critics  agif 
tate,  and  on  tho  solution  of  soah 
questions  tbcy  bring  to  bear  those 
noble  and  pathetic  speeches  whiob| 
especially  towards  the  dose  of  the 
drama,  Shakespeare  puts  into  tho 
month  of  Macbeth^  But  the  altnoat 
tender  eloquence  which  the  pod 
takes  this  opportunity  to  utter,  and 
the   murder  which   only   a  savage 
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«oiiId  ooniiilt,  me  rimply  looom* 
patible.  Shift  yoar  point  of  viow 
liow  you  will,  yon  cao  never  ^ 
these  in  the  same  lise  of  vieion, 
BO  as  to  hannoniae  them  together. 
The  Haobeth  of  ike  $tory^  and  the 
Kaobeth  vho  utters  Saakespeare*s 
ikaughtB^  are  not  to  be  reoondled 
Bnt  tJie  pleasure  of  the  reader  i^ 
after  ail,  very  little  disturbed  bj 
.  4his  ineongraity,  beoaose, .  in  faci, 
it  is  the  MacMth  who  9pwki  and 
ihinki  wbo  abeorbe  oar  attention, 
and  this  to  snob  a  degree  that  it  is 
the  mnrderer,  and  not  the  sons  of 
the  murdered  Dnooan,  to  whom  we 
j^ve  onr  sympathies:  no  one  has  a 
BoiTor  of  Macbeth.  We  admit  the 
jostiee  of  bis  fate,  bot  regret  it  at  tbe 
same  tima 

It  is  on  the  character  of  Ham* 
let  above  all  that  onr  sobtilisiDg 
oritios  have  laboared  most  pep- 
tinaoioQsly.  Two  men  of  pre-emi- 
nent geninf,  Ooleridge  and  Goethe, 
^ave  here  set  the  example.  ^*  I 
set  about,"  sa^s  Qoethe,  spesk*- 
4ng  through  Wilbelm  Meister-*^'^  I 
set.  aboot  investigating  every  traee 
of  'Hamlet's  character,  as  it  hftd 
showp  itself  before  bis  (other's 
death.  I  endeavoored  to  distingoish 
wliat  in  it  was  independent  of  this 
tnonrnftil  event ;  indei)endciit  of 
the  terrible  events  that  followed; 
mndwbat  most  probably  the  young 
man  would  have  been  had  no  soeh 
thing  ocoorred.*'  A  very  onprofit- 
able  mode  of  study,  ,we  shoold  si^. 
<ik)ethe,  who  was  himself  a  drama* 
tist,  mast  have  veiy  well  known 
that  Shakeifpeare  never  thongbt 
of  any  other  Hamlet  than  the 
l^amlet  who  saw  the  ghost  of 
his  mnrdered  father,  and  who 
undertook  to  revenge  his  death. 
Goethe's  descriptioii  of  the  diarao* 
ter  of  Hamlet  baa  been  very  gene* 
rsily  received  as  accurate ;  it  could 
Dot  fail  to  be  acoorate  in  soma 
points ;  it  oonld  not  fail  to  be  it- 
Si^  a  vivid  and  interestisg  picture ; 
bnt  it  will  satisfy  the  reader  only 
•while  he  confines  himself  to  just 
•ooh  reoolleotipns  of  Bbakespeare's 
play  as  the  crifio  skilfiilly  awakeoa. 
4By  one  who,  after  some  interval^ 


takes  down  bis  SluAmpeare  from 
the  shelf)  and,  withoot  any  preeon* 
oeption,  reads  through  the  play  of 
*  Hamlet,'  will  have  before  him 
sometbing  very  di&Knt  from  the 
pensivB  and  raflned  portraltares  of 
either  Coleridge  or  Goetiie.  Botk 
Mstfar  too  nnich  on  tbeindeoisloa 
or  wast  of  will  that  eo  often  ao- 
oompanies  the  hMt  of  meditative 
thought  Goethe  says,  '<  To  me  it 
is  blear  that  Shakespeare  meant^  in 
the  present  case,  to  represent  the 
eff^ts  of  a  great  action  kid  upon 
a  «^nl  unfit  for  the  perfomunioe  -of 
It.'*  Hamlet  is  no  doubt  the  medi- 
tative man ;  be  la  a  melanoboly  man. 
Shakespeare  has  <ilad  hhoa  in  the 
sombpe  garment  of  bis  owa  solitary 
thoogbts;  but  he  oertaSolv  does 
not  repfeeent  hfan  as  a  weak  man, 
as  one  genetally  incapable  of  aotion. 
There  is  one  conspiououa  passage 
in  which  he  chides  himself  for  his 
•delay,  but  procrastination  of  such 
an  aot  as  he  bad  to  perform  is  ia 
itssdf  no  sign  of  habitual  indeoisioa 
or  trresolution ;  on  the  oontrary,  a 
vwy  resolnte  man  as  well  as  a  very 
ivraak  man  .might  be  (bund  under 
such  circumstances  chiding  hm^ 
self  for  delay,  and  gifdiag  himself 
up  for  aotion.  Hamlet  is  described 
tbrongbont  as  v^ry  capable  of  ac- 
tion, of  very  violent  action,  and, 
wbat  is  mora,  of  benrg  very  little 
tfottbled  by  delieate  scruples  of 
consolenoe.  He  sees  the  anaa  stir, 
and  whips  out  his  rapier  and  runs 
the  king,  as  he  thinks,  through  the 
body.  The  aotion  is  quick  and  de- 
elded  enough,  aod  when  he  drags 
forth  the  old  Polonius  and  dia- 
oovers  bis  mistake,  he  has  not  a  word 
of  remorse. 

I  took  tb«e  for  thy  bett«i« ;  take  thy  fortaiM  t 
noa  fiod*it  to  b«  toobiuy  1*  toiMduigtr.** 

Hamlet  is  sent  to  £ngUmd  in  the 
company  of  Gvldenstem  and  Roseo- 
erana.  Bead  tiie  aooount  which  he 
gives  to  Horatio  of  the  manner  ia 
which  he  extricated  himself  firoxa 
bis  dangerous  predioaneot:  it  vrsua 
prompt  enough,  and  nnscrapaloos 
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enough.  GiddenaCeni  anA  Rcneii- 
cruDz  were  the  nere  toole  of  the 
king,  and  piobably  kaew  nothing 
of  the  object  of  their  jonroey  lo 
EDglaod.  Haralet  sends  th0m  to 
the  fate  which  tbe^  king  bad  dee- 
tined  for  Am-r-a  Wild  sort  of  Jostloe. 
Ho  adds^  ^ 

"TTiej  U9  not  on  mj  eoDsdenM.** 
This  idefr^tbat  a  meditative  man 
is  unfit  for  action— belongs  oa^oce  to 
the  nineteeatb  centnrj  than  it  did 
to  Sbakespeare^s  time.  He  wrote  at 
a  time  when  the  weaknesa  of  ooa- 
.firmed  irresoljitioQ  would  hardly  have 
heen  excoaed  on  the  pl^  that  the 
sti^gtii  of  the  man  had  gone  forth 
in  thiDking.  He  wrote  in  the  times 
of  Bacon  $nd  of  Baleigh,  when  men 
were  rather  fomiiiansed  with  tbe 
union  of  the  contemplative  and  the 
actiye  in  life.  Kaltogh  had  a  good 
deal  of  Hamlet  in  him;  he  oonld 
muse  over  the  history  of  the  world, 
aod  toQch  pathetically  on  tiomao 
life  and  the  usnal  themes  of  morale 
iste,  and  he  nevertlieJess  had  the 
bold  spirit  of  the  adventnser,  the 
warrior,  the  discoverer.  So  far  from 
Hamlet  being  the  delicate  and  in- 
trospective spirit  i^hioh  «  Coleridge 
or  a  Shelley  would  in  their  own 
poetry  have  been  tempted  to  por«- 
tUQT,  he  unites  with  his  profonnd 
melancholy  a  o^ost  ferocious  spirit 
of  revei^  He  lets  peas  .the  only 
opportunity  which^  so  far  as  we 
)uiow,  is  presented  to  him  of  kilU 
log  the  king — why?  Beoaose  tl>e 
king  is  at  his  praters,  and  he  win 
have  a  more  temble  and  complete 
revenge — 

**np.  iword,  and  Um>w  flwii  •  auune  bonid 
henti 
'Wbon-  be  Is  dmnk,  Ml«ep,  or  In  liia  rag^ 

....     ftboStWHIMMt 

Thftt  bM  BO  zeUsh  of  ciaTftUpii  in  tC[ 
This  is  so  Dtter^  revolting  in  its 
«imp]e»  straightforward  meaning, 
ihat  our  mote  refined  age  has  will* 
ingly  foHowed  Coleridge  in  his 
i^loBs  upon  the  passage.  Aooocdiiig 
to  oar  anbtle  critic,  Hamlet,  in  this 
temble  speech,  is  in  neality  only 
deloding  himself;  he  has  not  this 
jnotive  of  almost  diaboKcal  revenge; 
hat  in  this  solileqiiy  ks  BOffM  <md 


tkM$  Kb  Jbn  ft,  in  order  to  firame 
ibr  bimadf  aa  excuse  fbr  his  ^'rtK 
luctanee  and  proorastinationJ*  So 
wttfiogly  has  ttiis  gloss  been  receiv- 
ed, that  Mr.  Kaigh^  in  his  ecHtaon 
•of  Shakespeare,  ^>eaks  quite  oob- 
temptuondy  of  any  one  who  could 
possibly  onderstaiid  the  speech 
in  its  direct  natsral  meaning.  Of 
oenrae,  some  such  ^oss  moat  be  ai^ 
eepted  if  we  are  to  hold  to  Qoethe'^ 
view— *^^  a  lovely,  pure,  noble^  and 
moat  noral  nature,  .without  the 
strength  of  nerve  which  foms  a 
heroi  sinkiag  beueaith  a  hurden 
which  it  cannot  biear,  and  mortt 
sot  cast  away.** 

Have  we  any  new  reading  to  offer 
of  the  character  of  Handett  None 
whatever.  We  are  not  blind,  ire 
hope,  to  the  masy  ezqinsite  and 
jiribtle  obser^fttiooe  to  which  the 
(Study  of  this  play  has  given  oco»- 
1^00.  .  But  to  OS  it  seems  that  a  critic 
who  should  sit  down  to  portrav  a 
eharaeter  of  Hamlet,  whioh  M^all 
be  in  keeping  with  all  HHmlet 
aays  and  does  in  the  plsy,  will  find 
that  he  has  undertaken  an  impoo- 
sible  task.  Shikespeare  took  up 
A  well-known  story  of  some  prince 
of  Denmaik  to  whom  his  father's 
-ghost  had  appeared.  Some  com- 
mentators think  it  dear  that  the 
ant^^et  had  already  been  drama- 
tised, and  that  there  was  an  older 
play  whioh  Shakespeare  UBod  as  a 
Bort  of  skeleton ;  others  refer  us  to 
an  English  translation  of  the  etory 
extracted  from  Sazo  GrammatMos^ 
im  the  direct  sooroe  of  Shakespeare^s 
plot.  However  that  may  be,  Shake- 
speare finds  the  story  ready  made  to 
bis  hand,  and  proceeds  to  fashion 
4t,  or  re*fashion  .it,  for  the  stage.  In 
doing  this  he  throws  his  own  medl* 
-tative  spirit  into  the  part  of  Ham* 
let.  He  tiins  oonstmets  a  Hamlet 
quite  his  owji,  who  has  to  move 
about  and  act  in  seenes  already 
prescribed  for  him.  What  wonder 
-that  the  melancholy,  reflective  Ham« 
iet,  that  has  grown  up  half  out  of 
-the  story  and  half  oht  of  the  brood«> 
4Dg  thdaghts  oi  the  poet,  should 
be  a  somewhat  inooagraooa  result! 
The   pbaraoter  la  distorted  by  the 
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neoessUy  to  aeootnmcxlato  it  to  ^ 
-already  determioed  pk>t,  or  by  the 
•necessity  to  retain  mnch  of  the 
•dklogne  tbat  belonged  to  the  Ham- 
let of  the  story.  The  incongraitke 
are  there,  and  oannot  be  eflbxsed. 
Sbakevpeare  does  not  here  work 
from  ''  within  to  withoot,'^  as  it  is 
said — ^from  the  chameUr  to  the  can- 
duet;  but  tho  oondact  is  given, and 
the  chameter  on  wbioh  he  ooAtinnes 
to  refine  mast  aocomniodate  itself 
to  the  prescribed  ooorse  of  aotion 
how  it  can. 

Bear  in  nnod  the  ezlgenciea  of 
the  theatre.  They  were  never,  w« 
may  be  sore,  ont  of  the  mind  of 
fihakespeare.  The  ghost  appears  in 
the  first  aot;  the  execntion  of  the 
ghost's  reyenge  i»  to  be  accomplish^ 
ed  at  the  end  of  the  fifth.  How  is 
the  interval  to  be  filled  up?  One 
-expedient,  and  a  very  successftil 
one,  was  tbe  prodnotion  of  a  play 
within  the  play-Hi  play  to  be  acted 
before  the  king,  of  saoh  a  nature 
that  the  king,  in  witnessing  it, 
ahoald  betrav  his  own  gailt  Bnt 
how  conld  Hamlet,  who  had  seen 
and  heard  his  father's  ghost,  need 
any  soch  expedient?  How  oonVd 
it  confirm  his  belief  in  the  king's 
gnilt?  Besides,  although  tbe  txpe- 
dient  did  knswer,  it  conld  not  have 
been  expected  to  answer.  A  man  of 
any  nerve  would  have  quietly  sat 
.out  the  play,  let  the  players  have 
delivered  their  speeches  with  what 
pathos  they  might*,  without  any  8etf<- 
Betrayal.  Hot  tbe  play  was  wanted ; 
and  Hamlet  is  made,  after  his  sdleran 
vows  to  his  father's  ghost,  to 
suspect  that  ghost  of  being  poaably 
a  devil  in  disguise,  oinning  *^  oat  of 
my  weakness  and  my  melanoholy  to 
damn  me."  Now  we,  in  this  age^ 
are  willing  to  believe  Hamlet  unde^ 
dded  and  procrastinating,  bat  we 
are  not  willing  to  attribute  to  him 
this  vulgar  superstition.  We  make 
the  same  sort  of  inteipretatioo  as 
on  the  occasion  when  Hamlet  de* 
sirea  not  only  the  death  but  tbe 
damnation  of  his  unde.  The  ao^ 
cepted  gloss  is.  that  Hamlet  does 
not  really  think  the  ghost  might 
have  been  the  devil,  bnt  he  My«  thit 


to  Mm»4f  to  give  himaolf  an  excoae 
for  his  indecision  and  delay. 

Hamlet  is  not  an  amiable,  man  If 
we  jodge  him  by  his  conduct.  Hia 
.cruelty  to  Ophelia,  after  all  the  eto- 
qwoX  exooaes  thai  have  been  made 
lor  it|  is  felt  to  have  bean  nnaeoee* 
sary.  In  fact,  it  did  not  grow  out 
of  Hamlet's  cnaractar,  it  was  there 
in  the  story.  The  story  told  "how 
Hamlet  counterfeited  the  madman 
to  escape  t^e  tynmny  of  his  uncle, 
and  bow  he  was  tempted  by  a  wo- 
man (through  hfs  nncle*s  procure- 
ment), who  thereby  thought  to  un- 
dermine the  prince,  and  by  that 
means  to  find  out  whether  he  coun- 
terfeited madness  or  not*  The 
••woman  who  tempted  hhn"  grew 
np,  under  the  tender  imagination 
of  Shakespeare,  into  the  lovely  and 
loving  Ophelia,  whom  her  father  Po- 
lonius  and  the  king  do  mske,  in  some 
way,  subservient  to  their  policy. 
She  herself  has  no  other  policy  bnt 
simply  to  love  Hamlet  But  Hamlet 
is  still  made,  in  his  intercoms 
with  Ophelia,  to  have  no  other  ob- 
ject or  anxiety  than  to  sustain  his 
counterfeit  of  madness.  For  he  not 
only  Wipes  out  his  love  for  Ophelia 
with  other  "food  record"  but  in 
her-  presence  he  is  alwnys  the  mad- 
man; aodng,  bv  the  way,  in  this 
case,  with  dedsion  enough.  Tbe 
poet  again  contrives,  out  of  this 
desertion  of  Opbelis,  t*  obtain  the 
tnost  touching  episode  in  the  pieoe. 
The  plot  prospers,  but  at  some  ex- 
pense to  the  character  of  Hamlet. 

This  counterfeited  madness  is 
adopted  irom  the  story,  and  most 
skilfully  used  to  keep  up  an  interest 
in  the  piece,  and  more  especially  to 
vary  the  dialogue  b^  the  introdno- 
tion  of  a  most  captivating  wildnesa 
of  speech ;  but  no  attempt  is  made 
to  give  it  a  rational  place  in  Hamiet^s 
deaigna.  Dr  Jc^nson  kmg  ago  ob- 
served tbat  he  does  nothing  through- 
out the  phiy  which  he  might  not 
have  done  as  well  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  sanity.  Agakist  this  it  has 
been  urged  tbat  it  was  not  as  part  of 
any  plan  for  the  assassination  of  hin 
uncle  that  he  feigned  madness-;  it 
was  a  measure  of    self-protection. 
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The  king  bitd  tnnrdered  lifs  father, 
and  migbt  proceed  to  murder  him  as 
next  heir  to  the  throne.  He  might 
also  think  himself  in  danger  from 
Hamletu  if  he  suspected  that  the 
prince  anew  of.  his  gailt  By  pre- 
teniliDg  lasaoy  Hamlet  might. allay 
all  anoh  fearSi  In  vbe  play  thB 
fiugned  insanity  jBaems  rather  to  hftve 
ezdted  than  to  have  calmed  the 
Bospicion  of  the  kinff.  Keverihe<> 
lesHy  we  may  suppose  trim  reasoning 
after  this  fashion:  though,  according 
to  oar  notions,  this  feint  of  insanity 
would  have  thrown  him  at  once  into 
the  power  of  the  king,  who  would 
have  heen  justified  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Denmark  in  taking  measures  for  his 
reetraint  aud  confinement.  It  would 
have  doomed  him  ^  the  keeper  and 
the  cell 

But  <^  all  this  ^lakespeare  takaa 
Tery  little  heed.  Tbia  feigned  mad- 
neas  was  in  the  itory. '  He  does  not 
«>odder,  himself  responsible  for  it. 
Being  there,  he  uses  it  to  introduce, 
as  we  have  saiid,  a  wild,  ptmgent, 
half-rational,  half-irrational  dialogue, 
which  has  added  incalculably  to  the 
charm  of  the  play.  80  completely 
has  he  liberated  himself  from  all  re- 
spoDsibility  to  explain  the  rationaU 
of  this  afiected  madness  that  no;oD<f 
knows  predsely  where  it  begins  or 
where  it  ends.  There  is  no  trace 
ni  it  at  the  time  vrhea  the  fenoiag* 
mateh  is  'made  with  Laertes;  in 
some  snezplaiaed  way  it  has  left 
the  scene  altogether.  And  where 
does  it  comifaeDoe?  Erery  one  re* 
members  those  strange  grotesque  ut- 
terances which  the  poet  has  given 
to  Hamlet  immediately  after  the 
appearance  of  the  ghost:  ^^You 
hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage,^' 
and  the  like.  Here  some  oommen* 
tators  think  >  that  Hamlet  already 
pnta  on  a  show  of  insanity:  others 
have  thought  that  bis  wish  to 
avoid  any  further  dlacoarse  with 
Ma  frieods^  about  the  awtol.  appari- 
tion which  they  all  bad  witueaaedi 
is  sufficient  Uf  explain  this  assnmad 
levity.  Ooleridge,  with  his  anoua* 
tomed  subtlety,  sees  in  tbeee  wild 
amd  whirling  words  ^  the  di8|Jo4« 
tioD  to  escape  fn>m  hia  own  feeBaga 
of  the  oTcrwhehnlDg  and  auperna- 
by  a  wiU  trapslaUon.Jto  the 


liidfci'ous,  a  801^'  of  cunning  brava- 
do bordering  on  the  flights  ot  de- 
lirium/' 

How  beautiful  a  dramatic  poem 
we  have  in  '  Hamlet '  it  is  superflu- 
ous to  say ;  buU  no  ingeniuty  in  the 
world  can  reconcile  all  its  parts-^ 
what  the  poet  reeewed^  and  what  he 
hr&uglit — so  as  to  make  a  complete. 
consistent  representation  of  Hamlet's 
character.  Eiioh  ceader  satisfies  him-' 
self  by  taking  what  he  pleases,  and 
leaving  what  displeases,  or  by  putting 
on  the  latter  some  fanciful  interpre- 
tation. A  sort  of  religious  veuera- 
tion  steals  over  great  poets  as  ove^ 
great  philosophers  or  great  prophets: 
we  no  longer  read  all  the  Urxt,  or  the 
text  onlj;  we  read  more  and  we 
read  less;  we  read  with  preci>noep* 
iioiis  and  preclileotions  that. disguise 
the  litieral  inieaning  from  us. 

Of  ooorse  Victor  Hugo  has  hia 
word  to  say  on  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  and  it  is  an  e1o<}uent  word, 
tt  being  tinderstood  always  that  the 
eloquence  of  Victor  Hugo  through- 
out this  book  if)  of  a  very  fitful 
order  —  flishes  of  lightning,  with 
much  cloud  and  darkness.  He  starts 
well  :— 

"The  charftcteristic  of  men  of  ge- 
nius of  the  first  order,  is  to  produce 
each  a  peculiar  model  of  man.  All 
bestow  on  huroaoity  its  portrait ;  some 
laughingf.  8on)e  weepingi  others  pen* 
sivfr  These  last  are  the  greateiit  Plau* 
tus  laugh«,  and  ffives  to  man  Arophi- 
tryon;  Rabelais  lauglia^  and  gives  to 
mail  Garguiitua;  Cervantes  laughs,  and 
gives  to  man  Don  Quixote:  Beaumar- 
ehaia  laughs,  and  gives  to  man  Figaro ; 
Holi^re  weepd,  aud  gives  to  man  Al- 
cesle ;  Shakespeare  drenms,  and  gives 
to  man  Hamlet;  uEschylus  meditates,  . 
and  gives  to  man  Prometheus.  The 
other*  are  great ;  i£.4chjlus  and  Shake- 
speare are  immense." 

We  thoujirht  all  men  of  great  ge* 
nius  were  equal.  But  let  that  paSS. 
It  would  be  idle  to  reason  against 
what  we  never  received  as  a  propor 
sition  addrt;>sed  to  the  reason. 

"  Liet  us  oontinoe^"  as  Victor  Huge 
•ayi. 

.  ^*  80^  «aoh  of  the  men  of  geoins  trise 
on  in  his  tars  Cbis  immense  human 
mask>;  aed  such  is  the  strength  of  the 
soul  which  they  cause  to  pass  tbitoi^h 
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t}ie  mvstertoiw  aperture  of  the  ey«iir 
that  this  look  chan^ee  the  mask,  aad 
firom  terrible  makes  it  comio,  th«n  pen- 
sive ;  and  it  is  Job,  Ajax,  Priam,  <fe&.  dec. . 

"Two  marvejlouh  Adams,  we  have 
jost  said,  are  the  man  of  JSschylus, 
l^metheua,  and  the  man  of  Shake-' 
Bpeare,  Haralei 

'*  Prometheus  is  aetioa»  Hamlet  k 
hesttatioD. 

**  la  Prometbeva  the  obstnele  ia  ex- 
terior i  in  Hskmlet  ii  ia  interior. 

*^  In  Prometheus  the  will  is  seonrelj 
nailed  down  by  nails  of  brass,  and  can- 
not get  loose ;  besides,  it  has  by  ito  side 
two  watchers,  Force  and  Power.  In 
Bamlet  the  will  is  more  tied  down  yet; 
it  is  boQDd  by  previous  meditation,  the 
endless  chain  of  the  undecided.  Try 
to^eet  oat  of  yourself  if  you  can  I  What 
a  Gordian  knot  ii  our  reveriiet  Slavery 
from  within,  that  is  slavery  indeed. 
Scale  this  enclosure  *  to  dream  I'  £a« 
cape,  if  yoQ  can,  from  this  prison  'to 
love  1  *  The  only  duogeon  is  that  which 
walls  conscience  in.  Prometheus,  in 
otder  to  be  free,  has  but  a  bronze  collar 
to  break  and  a  god  to  conquer.  Ham- 
let must  break  and  conquer  himselC 
Prometheus  can  raise  himself  upright  if 
he  only  Hfla  a  mountain ;  to  raise  himself 
up,  Hamlet  must  lift  his  own  tboughtls. 
If  Prometheus  plucks  the  vulture  from 
his  breast,  all  is  said;  Hamlet  must 
tear  Hamlet  from  his  breast." 

It  will  be  seen  at  oDoe  that  it  is 
the  dreamy,  undeoided,  meditatiTe 
Hamlet,  sketabed  by  Ooleridge  and 
Goethe,  that  Yietor  Hugo  ad^ta 
and  exaggerates. 

"Hamlet,  appalling,  unaccountable 
being,  complete  in  the  incomplete.  All,' 
in  order  to  be  nothing.  He  is  [Prince 
and  demagogue,  saeacious  and  eztrava^ 
gant,  pro^und  and  frivolous,  man  and 
neuter.  He  hue  but  little  faith  in  the 
sceptre,  rails  at  the  tbrone,  has  a  stu- 
dent for  his  comrade,  converses  With 
any  one  passing  by,  argues  with  the 
first  coiher,  understands  the  people,  de- 
spises the  mob,  hates  strength,  suspects 
anocflss,  questiona  obscurity,  and  saya 
*  thou '  to  mysteryi    .    «    . 

"  Hamlet,  ever  full  of  life,  is  not  sure 
pf  his  existence.^  In  this  tragedy,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  a  philosophy,  every- 
thing floats,  hesitates,  delays,  staggers; 
beoomes  diiicanpiMed^  teatteos,.  and  ia 
dispersed  Thought  is  a  cloud,  wfllia 
4a  vapooiv  resolaaiott  M  aerepieevle; 
tkaaotion  blows  eacAl momenl) in  an  ii^ 
▼^rsbdireetraii,  asania govetwad  by tha 


"Donbl  eonnseUed  by^a  i^hoatitbat 
ik  Hamlet..  Hamlet  has  seen  his  dsad 
father,  and  has  spoken  to  him,  Ii  he 
convinced!  No,  he  shakes  hia  head. 
What  shall  be  do  ff  He  does  not  know. 
His  hands  clench,  then  Ml  by  his  side. 
livid  hesitation  is  in  his  mind. 

**  Nevertheless^  at  least  one  half  of 
Hamlet  is  anger,  transport,  outraM, 
horrfeane;  safeasm  to  Ophelia,  maledie- 
tioa  on  hia  mother,  insult  to  himselt 
He  talka  with  the  f  rave^diggen,  nesriy 
kagha,  then  clutches  Laertes  by  tbe 
hair  in  the  vary  grave  of  Ophelia,  aod 
stamps  farioiisly  upon  the  ooffin. 
Sword-thrusts  at  Polonius,  aword- 
thrusts  at  Laertes,  sword-thrusts  at 
Claudius,  l^rom  time  to  time  bis  inac- 
tion is  torn  in  twain,  and  from  the  rent 
comes  forth  thunder. 

*'  He  ts  tormented  by  that  possible 
Kfe,  intermiked  wit^  reality  and  chime- 
ra, the  anxiety  of  which  is  shared  by 
aU  of  uc  TheM  ia  in 'all'  his  actions  an 
expanded  somnambuliamw  One  might 
ahmott  eoDsider.his  brain  aa  a  fonn»< 
tion ;  there  ia  «  layer  of  aaffeiing,  a 
layer  of  thought,  then  a  layer  of 
dreaminess.  It  is  through  this  layer 
of  dreaminess  that  he  leela,  oompre- 
hends,  learns^  perqeires,  drinka,  eats, 
freU,  mocks,  weeps,  and  reasons.  There 
is  between  life  and  him  a  tranaparency ; 
it  is  the  wall  of  dreams ;  one  sees  be- 
yond, but  one  cannot  step  over  it.  A 
bttd'  of  eloudv  obstacle  everywhere 
aorronnda'  Hamlet  Hamlet  is  not  upon 
tb«  spot  where  his  life  is.  He  naa 
ever  tne  appeacaDoe  of  a  man  who  talka 
td  yon  from  jtho  otiier  eide  of  a  streimb 
Heis  at  a  diataoea  tfom  the  catastrophe 
in  which  hetakea  part»  from  the  passer* 
by  whom  he  interrogates,  from  the 
tliought  that  he  carries^  from  the  action 
that  ne  performs.  It  is  isolation  in  ita 
highest  aegree.  It  i?  as  if  your  own 
self  was  absent  and  had  left  you  there.*' 

We  bftve  oolcotod  the  most  intel- 
liglble-  parts  of  tiue  Elaborate  da* 
seriptiom  aod  if  our  quotation  ia 
^^garblea,"  it  is  the  quite  obsoora 
or  quite  groltoeqae  that  we  baTO 
omitted.  Victor  Hu^  selects  ona 
^hase  of  ^  the  obaraoter  df  Hamlet, 
and  dwelk  npon  it,. in  his  exagiper' 
ating  maimer,  till  he  has*  produced 
fieteetyiigt  Qdt  oo^  imllhe  Shake* 
speare,  bnt  unlike  aaything  in  oar 
tore^  Hamlet  ia  a  soamambulisf^ 
4iTiag  in:  a  pertMtaal  nightmara ; 
iadeed,  in  A  paoBaljti.whioh  dpaoa 
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M  uoi  ponnli  ns  to  aaoUi,  he"  ex- 
pretsly  oompims  ^fillet's  bftbkiul 
Btata  of  mifiid  to  the  ioospteity  fot 
laovemeDt  we  Mt  in  &  mgbtmaire. 
Jui  wb  hflTO  already  saidy  Shak^ 
Bpeare  makes  the  iltdecisioD  or  tbo 
delay  of  Hamlet  one  of  tbe  oaosaa 
that  poetpooe  the  act  of  revenge*. 
Hamlet  speaks,  of  himself  aa  ham- 
pered by  doobtSi  aod  as  uraietiiaea 
shriokiog  Irom  his  porpose;  hot 
Shakespeare,  does  oot  rapnesent  a 
morbid  indiyidual,  geaerally  ipoap-^ 
able  of  aotioD.  Placed  In  Hamlet's 
poaitioo,  who  would  not  pause  and 
hesitate  f  After  aU,  it  was  tbe  wild 
jostioe  of  revenge  he  was  proseont- 
ing.  It  was  a  deatbbbw  he  bad 
to  loflict*  Who  woold  not  have 
paosed  ?  liCaeheth  pauses,  and  Otlid- 
lo  hesitates.  There  are  sttnatioDS  in 
which  e^ery  rational^  every  refleo* 
tive  man,  feels  the  tortare  of  oontiict** 
ing  motiveSi  When  Viotor  Hugo 
describes  this  tortore,  as  he  does  moat 
forcibly  in  the  hero  of  'Les  Mie^ra- 
blea'  (on  an  oooasion  which  'erverv 
<mewbo  has  read  the  .novel  wui 
rememhe^)  he  does  not  therefore  im* 
ply  that  Yaljaan  is  an  undecided  man* 
Ttie  indecision  of  Haral^  %es  Iq  par^ 
belong  to  tho  man- and  in  part  to  the 
sitoation ;  bnt  Shakespeare  assaredly 
never  meant  to  portray  a  sort  of 
Prince  Atbanase,  a  man  in  whom  tho, 
nerve  of  action  had  been  deetroyedf:a 
weak  and  morbid  individuals 

Victor  Hogo^s  Hamlet  is  a  favoar- 
able  ^eoimen  of  his  manner  of  delin- 
eating the  characters  of  Shakespeare; 
Macbeth,  Otbelloy  Lear^  all  ait  for 
their  portruts;  bat  it  is  not  so  mach 
aa  if  they  were  drawn  on  the  cloudw 
aa  if  the  clond  itself  ^ere  the  pencil 
that  drew  them^  so  vagne  is  the  ont- 
liiie  i^reiented.  to  as.  What  could  be 
more  awfully  indefinite  than  tfais  of 
OtiheUo^  and  more  grotesqae  withal  t 

*'What!sOiheTlor  HeisNighi  An 
immeuse  fatal  figure.  Night  ia  amorous 
of  Day.  Darkness  loves  the  Dawn.  The 
African  adores  tbe  white  woman.  Bei- 
demoda  is  Othello's  brightueas  atid 
firaozy  1  And  then  how  easy  to  him  fS 
jealousy!  How  speedily  has  night  beek« 
€m«d  to  death  I 
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iatfisDigbt^  and,  heiog  algbt^  aod'  wish' 
ing  to  kill,  what  doM  he  tak».  to  slay! 
with!  PoiMnf  The  club?  The  aa/fi 
The  knife  t  No,  the  pillow.  To  kill  ia 
to  lull  to  sleepi  Shakespeare  hiinsell 
perhaps  did  not  take  ibis  tato  aoeeuntw 
The  creator  soaletimesj  alooet  unknowa; 
to  himselii  yields  to  his  tfype»  eo  mueh 
is  tbat  type  a-  poweft  And  it  is  ibna 
tha^  Desderaooa,  spouse  of  the  itaaot 
Night,  dies  stified  by  the  pillow,  Wbieh 
has  had  the  first  kiss,  and  whioh  has  tha 
last  sigh." 

We  can  well  believe  that  Sbsjee- 
speare  himself  bad  not  taken  this  into 
account.  Othello — Night— Pillow-^ 
this  association  of  ideas  had  probably 
never  occurred  to  any  one  before.  We 
suspect  there  ia  very  little  iu  aUy  of 
these  delineations  of  Yictx)r  Hugo  that 
Shakespeare  hcid  taken  into  account. 
Our  author  succeeds  better  when  he 
discourses  in  general  terms  of  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare,  commends  ita 
riotous  fertility,  r^oices  in  its  nntame^ 
able  exuberance^  its  amazing  prodi* 
gali«y:— 

"  Othello,  ftotteo,Tago,  Macbeth,  Shy- 
lock,  Oberon,  Pock,  Ophelia,  Desdemo*' 
na,  Juliet,  Titania— men,  women,  witch- 
es fairies^  souls — Shakespeare  is  th9 
grand  distributor ;  take,  take,  take,  ail 
of  y<ou  f  Do  you  want  more  ?  Hwe  is 
Ariel,  Parolle^  Macduff,  Prosperoa Viola; 
Miranda,  Calibau.  M6reyetf  Here  is 
Jessica,  Cordelia,  Portia,  Polonius,  Ho- 
rati<>,  Hercutio,  Imogene,  Pandama  of 
Troy,  Bottom,  Theseus.  £cee  Deng,  it? 
is  the  poet:  He  o^rs  himfelf;  who  Wfl^ 
have  me  f  He  gives,  seattefra,  squanders 
himself;  he  h  never  empty.  Whyf 
He  cannot  be.  Ebchaustichi  with  hhnf  ii 
impossible.  There  is  in  him  somelhiti^ 
of  the  fSathomlees." 

*^  What  tiien  V*  he  saye  farther  on,  m 
a  strain  that^  at  all  eVentB,  suits  the  pre^" 
sent  occasion.  "No  criticising?  No; 
No  blame  f  No.  You  explain  everyi 
thing  t  Yes.  Genius  is  an  entity  like 
nature,  and  requires,  like  nature,  to  be 
accepted'purely  and  simply.  A  moun* 
tain  must  be  aecepted  as  such,  or  left 
alone.  There  are  men  who  would  make 
a  criticism  on  fhe  Himalayas,  pebble  by 
pebble.  Mount  Etna  biases  and  slavers^ 
throws  outfits  gl&re,  its  wrath,  its  lava' 
Siud  its  asheS;  Sesemen  take  scales  ana 
weigh  those  ashes;  pinch  by  pinch.  M^att^ 
while  genius contimlesits eruption.  £v* 
erything  in  it  has  its  reason  for  existing; 
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It  18,  because  it  k  '  Tts  shadow  i»  it^icl 
ioTerse  of  iu  light.  Its  smoke  conHes 
from  its  flame.  Its  depth  m  the  result  of 
ke  height.  We  love  this  more  and  that 
1ms,  but  we  remain  silent  wherever  we 
feel  God.  We  are  in  the  forest;  the 
tortuosity  of  the  tree  is  its  secret.  The 
sap  knows  what  it  is  doiW.  The  root 
knows  its  own  business,  ^^take  things 
as  they  are ;  we  ore  indulgent  for  that 
which  is  excellent,  tender,  or  magnifi- 
cent ;  we  acquiesce  in  ehefn-^cenvrt ;  we 
do  not  make  use  of  one  to  find  fault  wtth 
the  other ;  we  do  not  insist  upon  Phidias 
scufpturing  cathedrails,  or  upon  Pinai- 

Sier  gleaing  temples;  the  temple  is  the 
rmony,  the  catnedral  is  the  mvstery> 
they  are  two  dififereot  forms  of  the  sub- 
lime ;  we  do  not  claim  for  the  minster 
the  perfection  of  the  Parthenon,  or  for 
the  Parthenon  the  grandeur  of  the 
minster.  We  are  so  far  whimsical  as  to 
be  satisfied  with  both  being  beautiful. 
We  do  not  repToach  for  its  sting  the  in- 
sect that  giveA  us  honey.  We  renounce 
eur  right  to  criticise  the  feet  of  the  pea- 
eock,  the  cry  of  the  swan,  the  plumage 
of  the  nightingale,  the  butterfly  for  hav- 
ing been  caterpillar,  the  thorn  of  the 
rose,  the  smell  of  the  lion,  the  skin  of  the 
elephant,  the  din  of  the  cascade,  the 
immobility  of  the  Milky  Way,  the  salt- 
Bess  of  the  ocean,  the  spots  on  the  sun. 
"  The  quandoqut  6oniM  dormitai  is  per- 
mitted to  Horace.  We  raise  no  objection. 
What  is  certain  is,  that  Homer  would 
not  say  it  of  Horace.  He  would.not  take 
the  troubl^  Himself  the  eagle,  he  would 
find  charming,  indeed,  |Iorace  the  chat- 
tering humming-bird,  I  grant  it  is 
pleasant  for  a  man  to  feel  himself  super- 
ior, and  say,  'Homer  is  puerile,  Dante  is 
childi4b.'  It  is  indulging  in  a  pretty  smile. 
To  crush  these  poor  geniuses  a  little,  why 
not  f  To  be  the  Abb6  Trublet,  and  say, 
'Hilton  is  a  schoolboy,'  it  is  pleasing. 
How  witty  is  the  man  who  finds  that 
Hhakeapeare  ha«  no  wit  1  That  man  is 
La  Harpe,  Delaodine,  Au|pr ;  be  is,  was^ 
pr  shall  be  an  academician.  All  then 
oreat  men  cure  made  up  of  ertravagance^ 
Jf<id  ta^te^  and  Mldishneas.  What  a  fine 
decree  to  issue  I  These  fashions  tickle 
Yoluptuously  those  who  have  them; 
and,  indeed,  when  one  has  said,  "^is 
giant  is  siuall,*  one  fancies  one  is  great. 
Every  man  has  his  own  ii^ay.  M  for 
myself,  the  writer  of  these  Iiqca,  1  Ad- 
mire everything  like  a  aimpletoo. 
.  ^That  is  why  I  have  written  this 
book. 


-^Tokdnlre.  1V>  b«  ab  ^tHhtisistt  It 
has  BtreCk  me  that  it  was  right  to  give 
to  our  csBtary  this  example  of  foUy." 

Victor  Hugo  strikes  a  chord  here  to 
which  every  generotts  spirit  will  re- 
spond. It  is  good  to  admire,  heartily, 
etithasiasttcally,  atid  sometimes  to  in- 
sist on  doing  nothing  but  Admire. 

'  There  is  another  chord  on  which  he 
strfkea,  where  also  he  wili  find,  in  this 
ootinti^  AC  least,  a  ootrdial  response. 
It  id  wb«n  be  inflists  npon  it,  that  Art 
is  not  its  own  end  or  aim ;  it  is  not 
Art  for  art^s  aake;  it -Is  Art  for  the 
sake  of  Humanity,  that  we  admire 
arid  should  cultivate.  ' 

There  appears  to  be  in  some  critics, 
and  in  som*  authors  who  have  written 
in  their  prefaces  criticisms  of  their 
own  works,  some  confusion  of  ideas 
on  this  subject  Impatient  and  irri- 
tated at  that  formal  requisition  which 
w^  suppose  it  wis  the  MStom  at  one 
time  to  mak«,  of  a  distinct  specific 
fnoral — what  is  sometimes  called  po- 
etical jostice ;  as  if  a  whole  drama  or 
novd  were  written,  like  a  fable  in 
.^sop,  for  no  other  pnrpose  than  to 
illustrate  some  virtnoos  precept  or 
maxitn  of  prudence ;— irritated,  we 
say,  at  this  narrow  method  of  esti- 
mating the  morality  of  art,  they  seem 
to  have  thrown  themselves  into  the 
quite  opposite  and  tmtenable  doctrine, 
that  art  was  to  find  its  end  In  itself 
In  other  words,  art  was  to  be  culti- 
vated solely  for  the  pleasure  which  it 
gtves;  Tmth  of  imitation  is  the  only 
truth  to  be  reqnired  from  it.  Like  na- 
ture or  like  history,  it  is  there,  a  posi- 
tive  fact.  Like  nature  and  Uke  history; 
yoo  may  study  it,  and  derive  what 
good  lesson  you  can  from  it  But  this 
is  no  afifair  of  the  artist  He  is  not 
responsible  for  tlie  lessons  yon  extract ; 
he  gives  you  a  truth,  and  because  he 
has  ta  please,  it  most  be  a  troth  that 
sBall  notshockjOrHisgnst,  orseandafiae 
yuu :  but  beyond  this  he  has  no  coooem 
with  your  beliefs  or  your  moralities. 

Now  thUf  which  seems  to  give  to 
art  ah  enviable  freedom,  really  robs 
art  of  all  its  greatness.  If  the  poet 
no  longer  feels  that  be  is  minister- 
ing to  the  greatness  of  man,  to  his 
moral  elevation,  to  hia.  tenderness — 
ta  his  highest  onltlTfttba,  in  short- — 
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wiiat  is  he  better  than  any  fiddler 
fhftt  stands  upon  the  green,  and  col- 
lects the  crowd  aronnd  him  for  half 
an  honrf  His  high  occupation  is 
goDe.  We  do  not  ask  the  poet  or  the 
noTeliat  to  rnoold  his  inddents  after 
flome  ideal  of  retribotiTe  jnstioe ;  let 
bim  rather  fashion  them  with  all  the 
lioenoe  and  variety  that  be  finds  in 
real  life :  hot  he,  the  narrator — he  is 
there — he  oairaot  efface  himself— he 
most  know  what  passions,  what  senti- 
ments, he  is  waki$g  out  of  the  human 
heart.  He  is  there  to  please,  bnt  he 
is  there  also  to  more  and  eleyate  this 
human  heart.  He  cannot  throw  aside 
his  responsibility,  or  if  he  does,  he 
throws  aside  his  own  greatness  and 
the  greatness  of  his  art,  and  all  its 
high  aspirations. 

It  is  now  generally  understood  that 

the  lessdn  to'  l)e  learned  when  the 

cartain  fiills  at  the  last  act  of  the 

drama,  and  not  till  then,  or  at  the 

kst  page  of  the  last  volnme  of  the 

noTel,  te  of  the  least  possible  import^ 

anoe.     Bat    whether,    through    the 

drama  or  the  novel,  we  have  been 

raised  to  a  high  level  of  thought  and 

sentiment,  or   sunk  to  a  very  low 

level,  is  a  question  which  the  critic 

atfl]  a^s.    And  he  only  ceases  to  ask 

it,  when  the  drama  or  the  novel  is 

^     beneaUi  his  serious  notice  altogether 

— is  evidendy  powerless  for  good  or 

for   evil      Victor  Hugo  does  well, 

therefore^  when  he  links  the  great 

fitct  of  hnman  genius  to  the  great  fact 

of  homan  progress,  and  insists  that 

our  admiration  of  the  one  and  our 

futh  in  the  other  shall  be  indissolubly 

connected.     The  literature  of  mere 

UteraU'-^^  literature  of  a  caste — 

where  ^  to  be  a  poet  was  something 

like  being  a  mandarin," — he  holds  in 

dight  estimation.    He  calls  on  minds 

of  the  highest  power  to  be  also  of  the 

highest  utility. 

"  Be  uaeAil !  Be  of  some  service.  Do 
not  be  fastidioua  when  it  ib  neeeesary  to 
be  efficient  and  good.  Art  for  art  may 
be  beautiful,  but  art  for  progress  is  more 
beaoliful  yet  Ahf  you  must  think! 
Then  think  of  making  man  better.  You 
mnat  dream?  Here  is  the  dream  for 
yoa  :   the  ideal  of  humanity. 

TOI..  XOVI.  N 


"The' prophet  seeks  solitude,  but  not 
isolation.  He  goes  into  the  deeert  to 
think — of  whom?  Of  the  multitude.  It 
is  not  to  the  forests  that  he  speaks,  it  is 
to  the  eitiea 

'*  He  does  not  beleng  to  himself,  he 
belongs  to  his  apostolate.  He  is  in- 
trueted  .with  that  immense  care,  the 
progress  of  the  human  race.  Genius  is 
not  made  for  genius,  it  is  made  for 
man.** 

**  That  .the ,  poet  should  be  beyond 
humanity  in  one  way,  by  the  wings,  by 
the  immense  flight,  by  the  sudden  pos- 
aible  disappearance  in  the  fathomless,  it 
is  well,  it  must  be  so,  but  on  condition 
of  reappearance.  He  may  depart,  bat  he 
must  return.  Let  him  have  wings  for 
the  infinite,  provided  he  has  feet  for  the 
earth,  and  that,  after  having  been  seen 
flying,  he  is  seen  walking.  Let  him  be- 
come man  again,  after  he  has  gone  out 
of  ham»nity.  After  he  has  been  seen 
an  archangel,  let  him  be  once  more  a 
brother.  Let  the  star  which  is  in  that 
eye  weep  a  tear,  and  that  tear  be  the 
hun.an  tear.  Thus,  human  and  super- 
human, he  shall  be  the  poet  But  to 
be  altogether  beyond  man  is  not  to  be. 
Show  me  thy  foot,  genius,  and  let  me 
see  if,  like  myself,  thou  hast  earthly 
dust  in  thy  heel. 

"  If  thou  hast  not  some  of  that  dust, 
if  thou  hast  never  walked  in  my  path- 
way, thou  dost  not  know  me  and  I  do 
not  know  thee.  Go  away.  Thou  b^ 
lievest  thyself  an  angel,  thou  art  but  a 
bird. 

"  Aid  ttom  the  strong  for  the  weak, 
help  from  the  great  for  the  small,  help 
from  the  free  tor  the  slaves,  help  from 
the  thinkers  for  the  ignorant,  help  ./V-om 
(As  toiUairy  for  the  mvUilMde,  Such  is 
the  law." 

At  first  approach  to  the  subject, 
one  would  say  of  Shakespeare  that  he 
had  pre-eminently  followed  art  for 
art  His  object  was  to  amuse,  and 
swav,  and  agitate  with  tears  and 
laughter  the  pit  of  a  theatre.  All 
varieties  of^MUsionhe  brought  before 
them,  leaving  the  multitude,  if  it 
pleased,  to  make  selection — ^to  approve 
or  disapprove.  Bat,  in  reality,  no 
writer  has  been  more  frequently  re- 
cognised amongst  the  people  as 
^<  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,*'  and 
this  owing  to  the  genuine  human 
sympathy  he  has  with  all  those  very 
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paoskms  be  gireB  tLtteranoo  ta  In 
his  dramas  we  see  ooraeWes;  we 
watob,  we  warn  omrselves.  It  is 
Hmnanity  in  the  oonfeeBionaL  Ha^ 
too,  understood,  what  Yiotor  Hnge 
so  eloqnently  desoribes^  the  seositlve- 
ness  of  a  mnltltnde— -the  readiness  of 
nntntored  or  nnscholarly  mobs  to  en. 
tertain  the  snblime  and  the  beantifbl, 
'  **  Hav*  you  ever  gone,*  says  Victor 
Hugo,  who  miut  bare  known  well'wbat 
he  was  here  dcflcribiug,  I*  on  a  fgte-day 
to  a  theatre  open  gratoitouBly  to  all  I 
What  do  you  think  of  that  auditory  ff 
Do  you  know  of  any  other  more  spon- 
taneoQB  and  icteUigentf  The  court  of 
Versailles  admires  like  a  well-drilled 
regiment ;  the  people  throw  themselyes 
paaeionately  into  the  beautiful    They 

eazk  together,  crowd,  amalgamate,  com- 
be^ and  knead  themBelves  in  the 
theatre;  a  Uving  paste  that  the  poet  is 
about  to  mould.  The  powerful  thumb 
of  Moli^re  wiU  presently  make  ita  mark 
upon  it.  ...  .  The  house  is  crowded ; 
the  Tast  multitude  lurks,  listens,  lores ; 
all  consciences,  deeply  moved,  throw  off 
their  inner  fire ;  all  eyes  glisten ;  the 
huge  beast  with  a  thousand  heads  is 
there,  the  Mob  of  Burke,  the  I'lebs  of 
Titus  Livius,  the  Fex  urbit  of  Cicero; 
it  caresses  Uie  beautiful ;  it  smiles  at  it 
wiUi  the  grace  of  a  woman ;  it  is  literary 
in  the  most  refined  sense  of  the  word ; 
nothing  equals  the  delicacy  of  this  mon- 
ster. All  at  once  the  sublime  passes,  and 
the  sombre  electricity  of  the  abyss  heaves 
up  suddenly  all  this  pile  of  hearts,*' 

Victor  Hugo  is  great  upon  this 
fno&.  We  most  find  room  for  another 
quotation.  There  are  many  from  this 
part  of  the  book  we  shoold  like  to  fiU 
our  pages  with ;  it  being  nnderstood 
that  we  should  take  the  liberty  of 
abridging  onr  quotations  where  .and 
how  we  pleased— a  liberty  we  have 
already  taken.  ^ 


'^Sserlfiee  to  *the  mob/  0  postl 
Sacrifice  to  that  unfortunate,  disin- 
herited, vanqnished,  Vagabond,  shoe* 
less,  famished,  repudiated,  despairing 
mob;  sacrifice  to  it,  if  it  must  be  ana 
when  it  must  be,  thy  repose,  thy  fo^ 
tune^  thy  joy,  thy  country,  thy  liberty, 
thy  life.  Ihe  mob  is  the  human  raee 
m  misery.  The  mob  is  the  mournful 
commencement  of  the  people.  Thesaob 
is  the  great  viotim  of  darlaiess.  Baeri* 
fiee  to  it!  Sacrifice  thyself!  Let  thy. 
self  be  hunted ;  let  thyself  be  caaled  as 
Voltaire  to  Femey,^  as  D'Aobign^  to 
Geneva,  as  Dante  to  Verona,  as  Juvenal 
to  Syene,  as  iEsohylus  to  Gela,  as  John 
to  Patmos,  as  Elias  to  Horeb,  as  Thuey* 
dldes  to  Thrace.  Sacrifice  to  the  mob. 
Sacrifice  to  it  thv  gold,  and  thy  blood, 
which  IS  mors  tnan  thy  gold,  and  div 
thought^  which  is  more*  than  thy  blooJ^ 
and  thy  love,  which  is  more  than  thy 
thought;  saeriflee  to  it  everytiiingex- 
eept  justiee.  Receivs  its  eompl^t; 
listen  to  its  fiuilts  and  the  faalti  of 
otheim  Listen  to  what  it  has  to  confess 
and  to  dsooonee  to  thee.  Stretch  forth 
to  it  the  ear,  the  hand,  the  arm,  the 
heart  Do  everything  for  it,  ezceptis|[ 
evil.  Alas !  it  suffers  so  much  and  it 
knows  nothing.  ^  Correct  it,  warn  it,  in- 
struct it^  guide  it.  Put  it  to  the  school 
of  honesty.  Make  it  spell  truth ;  teach 
it  to  read  virtue,  probit;^,  generosity, 
mercy.  Hold  thy  book  wide  open  Be 
there,  attentive,  vigilant,  kind,  fsithfol, 
hnmblei  Light  up  the  brain,  inflams 
the  mind,  eztingniah  s^tism,  shoir 
oood  eaeainpleL  Poverty  is  privatioii; 
be  thou  abnegation.  Teaehl  Xiradiele) 
They  need  thee;  thou  art  their  great 
thirst  To  learn  b  the  fitst  neeessi^ ; 
to  live  is  but  the  second.** 

In  sentiments  of  this  kind  we  shsll 
all  sympathise.  Here  perhaps  is  the 
best  of  all  opportunities  for  graoefoDv 
closing  this  marvellously  strange  book 
of  Victor  Hugo's. 
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I  was.JQsfe  preparing  for  a  day's 
fly-fiahing,  bad  sent  off  rods  and 
nets  and  tackle  to  my  boat,  wbea 
my  friend  arriired,  as  breathless  as 
a  man  might  after  some  hundred 
miW  railroading,  to  tell  me  he 
had  heard  a  great  part  of  the  de- 
bate on  Disraeli's  motion,  and  to 
impart  to  me  his  impressions  of  the 
▼arioiis  speakers. 

"Oomy,"  said  be,  "I  wisb  yon 
had  been  there.  These  fellows  are 
too  long-winded,  and  they  are  mar* 
▼eUonsly  given  to  saying  what^  has 
just  been  said  by  some  one  else  on 
their  own  side  a  short  time  before." 

I  agreed  with  him  perfectly.    The 

sommary  in  the  ^Times'  is  as  good 

as  the  whole  debate.    We  all  of  ns 

^knew,  besides,   pretty   mnch    what 

eaeb  speaker  wonld  say,   and  how 

he  would  say  it ;  still  it  was  a  little 

strange  to  see  Gladstone,  at  the  very 

moment  that   he   is   bidding,    and 

bidding  high,,  for   popnlar   favonr, 

aasail  those  organs  of  public  opinion 

I    — the   newspapers — so   universally 

I    regarded  as  the  especial  defence  of 

^   dsmooraoy. 

For  my  own  part  I  liked  Sey- 
mour Fitzgerald  best ;  he  came 
nearer  to  the  true  issae  than  any 
one  else.  As  to  the  challenge, 
"What  is  your  own  policy?  it  was 
too  grossly  absard  to  be  listened 
to.  what  would  be  said '  of  the 
doctor  who  had  destroyed  his  p»« 
tient's  cbanoe  of  recovery,  saying  to 
the  newly-ealled-in  physician,  "^  What 
is  it  that  you  advise?  let  us  see  If 
you  can  save  hhn  "  ? 

This  was  all  that  the  Ministry 
'irere  able  to  say :  Don't  talk  of  <mr 
blaoden,  but  tell  us  how  wilt  y<w 
enxe  the  patient  ?  Give  him  to  itm, 
MB  he  was  given  to  ytm,  OaU  me 
in  at  the  first  sefzure-^not  at  his 
BffOTij-^uod    I   will   answer   you« 


First  of  ail,  I  woold  never  have 
either  ignored  at  first,  or  subse- 
quently insulted,  the.  public  opinion 
of  a  great  natioD|  even  thougn  that 
great  nation  was  in  a  passion,  and 
not  talking  the  soundest  good  sense ; 
secondly,  I  would  never  have  sug^ 
gested  to  a  weak  hot  proud  people, 
that  the  price  of  any  assistance  to 
them  must  be  certam  concessions, 
which,  when  made,  were  left  totallt 
ntirecognised and  unrewarded;  and, 
lastly,  I  would  no  more  have  gone 
to  France  for  aid,  than  I  would  ask 
a  man  to  back  my  bill,  who  knew, 
by  refusing  his  name,  he  could 
smash  my  credit,  and  whose  mani- 
fest interest  it  was  to  impugn  my 
solvency  and  elevate  his  own.  But 
certainly,  above  all  things,  and  to 
my  amazement,  no  speaker  on  the 
Op{)Osition  side  alluded  to  this.  I 
never  wonld  have  so  mystified  the 
whole  British  nation— hbxo) ting  a 
sympathy  for  Denmark,  sabscrip- 
tions  for  her  wounded,  and  aid  for 
her  destitute — with  abase  of  an  an- 
cient ally;  and  a  cowering,  craven, 
helpless  dread  of  what  France 
might  and  could,  and  possibly 
would,  do;  till,  ini  tile  conflict  of 
our  feelings— some  of  them  honour- 
able enough,  others  just  tbe  oppo<> 
site— we  have  presented  ourselves^ 
befbre  Europe  ih  a  light,  that  only ' 
by  remembering  what  we  once  were 
reseat  us  from  being  despicable. 

It  1^  not  very  easy  to  say  how  the 
Danes  would  have  fared  if,  instead 
of  depending  on  England,  they  had 
addressed  themselres  originally  to 
France.  From  a  variety  of  canses 
— some  creditable  enough  to  her, 
others  less  meritorious — ^Krance  is 
ft>od  of  these  "  missions.'*  They  re- 
dound usually  to  her  influence  in 
Europe;  they  raise  her  prestige  as 
a  great  mintary  power,  and  ocoar 
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BioDally  too  tbey  pay  in  a  more 
commeroial  and  palpable  manner; 
BO  that,  like  the  Irishman  who 
"married  for  loTe  and  a  trifle  of 
money/'  she  has  the  pleasure  of 
feeliDg  that  even  her  generosity  has 
not  been  bad  as  a  speculation. 

I  really  do  not  see  why  the  Danfes 
did  not  think  of  this.  Tbey  knew 
— ^all  the  world .  knows — ^that  of  the 
two  sorts  of  aid  one  is  patented  by 
Franoe,  and  is  called  "material  aid.'' 
being  an  efficient^  aotiye,  and  able 
BQpporti  to  distingoish  it  from  the 
English  article,  called  "moral  aid,*' 
which  it  is  perfectly  immaterial 
to  any  one  wLether  he  has  it  or 
^ot 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  the  Danes 
were  perfectly  well  aware  which  of 
these  two  they  wanted;  bat  the 
misfortooe  was  they  did  not  &it 
upon  the  right  road.  They  wanted 
a  strong  '*  pick-me-np,'^  bnt  tbey 
tornod  the  wrong  corner,  and  got 
into  the  Temperance  Hotel!  Had 
the^  bad  the  time  and  the  temper 
for  it,  it  would  baye  done  them  good 
to  have  heard  our  praises  of  our  own 
tap,  and  bow  superior  in  all  inyigo- 
rating  properties  the  fresh,  spark- 
ling fluid  from  our  pump  was,  to  the 
hot,  stimulating,  exciting  liquor  of  the 
"  man  over  the  way." 

Tl^ey  would  have  heard,  too. 
how,  though  we  once  were  licensea 
for  strong  drink,  and  had  a  roaring 
trade,  yet  we  gradually  had  gone 
on  diluting  and  diluting,  till  we  ar- 
rived at  last  at  the  pure  element, 
which,  strange  to  say,  a  few'  old 
customers  of  the  house  still  contin- 
ued to  believe  to  be  spirit;  though 
whenever  a  new-comer  dropped  in, 
he  leit  it  there  untasted,  and  went 
over  to  the  other  establishment. 

The  mistake  of  the  poor  Danes 
was  irreparable.  They  drank  such 
gallons  of  our  well,  that  they  had  no 
stomach  for  anything  after  it. 

But,  in  ail  sober  seriousness,  when 
shall  we  have  heard  the  last  of  this 
rotten  cant,  "moral  aid**  —  own 
brother,  I  believe,  of  that  other 
humbug,  "  masterly  inactivity  "  f 
Moral  aid  is  the  bread-pill  of  the 
quack      doctor  -^  efficadoas     only 


when  there's  nothing  the  matter 
with  you.  * 

Had  the  good  Samaritan  been 
one  of  the  poral-aid  disciples,  he 
would  have  given  the  sick  man  an 
eloquent  lecture  on  wounds,  punc- 
tured and  incised.  He  would  have 
explained  the  dangers  of  hemor- 
rhage, primary  'and  sec6ndary;  he 
would  have  expatiated  on  repara- 
tion  by  first  intention  and  by 
granulation;  and,  lastiy,  he  woii]4 
have  assured  the  sufferer  that  it 
was  by  a  special  Providence  that 
he  himself  had  come  by,  otherwise 
the  other  would  have  died  without 
ever  hearing  one  of  these  valuable 
truths.  Not  a  drop  of  wine  and  oil, 
no  bandaging,  no  mere  "material 
aid,"  would  be  have  descended  to: 
tliese  are  the  appliances  of  a  very  in* 
ferior  philanthropy. 

Will  nobody  give  us  a  tabular 
view  of  the  working  results  of  the 
two  systems?  Perhaps,  indeed,  tbey 
would  tell  us  that  it  was  moral  aid 
drove  the  French  out  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and  moral  aid  was  the  support 
we  lent  to  Europe  on  the  field  of 
Waterioo.  Do  not  for  a  moment 
mistake  me.  I  neither  disparage 
sympathy  nor  despise  advice.  I 
have  seen  far  too  much  of  life  not 
to  prixe  both  highly ;  but  give  them 
to  me  for  what  they  are,  and  not  as 
substitutes  for  something  with  no 
affinity  to  them.  I  can  be  verr 
grateful  for  a  drink  of  butter-millc 
when  I  am  thirsty;  but  don't  say 
to  me,  "  Isn't  that  better  and  more 
wholesome  than  all  the  claret  that 
ever  was  bottled  f  Thank  your 
stars  that  you  came  in  here,  for  my 
neighbour  yonder  would  have  plied 
you  with  La  Rose  and  Margaux,  and 
they  ruin  a  man's  £tomach. 

I  know  of  no  national  practioe 
so  universal  in  England  as  "  advice- 
giving."  It  is  a  mania  of  our  people, 
growing  out  of  the  combined  result 
of  parliamentary  government  and 
immense  nationd  prosperity.  Every 
one  in  Great  Britain  who  is  richer 
than  his  neighbour  baa  a  prescrip- 
tive ri^t  to  advise  him,  I  never 
knew  the  man  who  dared  to  dis- 
pute that  privilege;    henoe^  as  we 
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regard  onraelyes  so  rnnoh  wealthier 
than  the  ^^  beggarly  foreigner,"  we 
have  caoght  the  habit  of  imposing 
our  opinion  at  all  times  and  places, 
and  for  the  life  of  ns  we  cannot 
see  how  any  should  oppose  it.  The 
self-conceit  engendered  by  this  pro- 
cess has  made  as  something  little 
short  of  detestable  abroad  I  What 
lectures  have  I  not  heard  Brown 
and  Jones  administer  to  foreigners 
of  real  distinction!  What  sage 
sngg^tions  to  imitate  this  or  that 
castoin  of  England  I  totally  ignorant, 
as  they  might  be,  of  some  insnper- 
able  obstacle  to  their  snggested  im- 
provement 

In  the  old  days  of  the  Peninsa- 
lar  war.  we  were  pretty  much  like 
our  neighboors.  What  we  could 
not  do  by  men,  we-  did  by  .money. 
Now,  however,  we  have  grown 
-wiser,  and  will  nofr  spend  either. 
This  universal  medicine,  ^' moral 
aid,**  moral  co-operation,  or  whatever 
it  be  (»Ued,  is  the  dieap  panacea 
for  all  troubles.  Not  but  it  has  met 
a  rather  rough  experience  lately. 
The  Germans  woaldn*t  taste  it  at 
all;  and  I  doubt  greatly  if  the 
Danes  will  ask  for  another  dose  of 
it. 

We  may  try  to  laugh  at  it,  but  it's 
too  sore  to  be  a  joke.  One  would 
like,  if  he  could,  to  take  the  Jest  in 
good  part,  and  show  no  ill-temper ; 
bnt  it  pushes  patience  too  hard  to  see 
the  hard-won  glories  of  old  England 
so  frittered  away  and  dissipated, 
that  every  trait  by  which  our  fathers 
stamped  manhood  on  the  nation 
is  now  insolently  denied  us,  and 
-we  are  told  to  go  back  to  onr 
cotton-mills  and  coal-mines,  and 
leaye  the  game  of  war  and  its  am- 
bitions touothers. 

They  have  a  saying  in  Italy, 
that  these  are  two  things  no  man 
ever  asks  for  in  vain  there — light 
for  his  cigar,  or  the  Gross  of  St. 
Maurice  and  St  Lazaro.  80  in 
Sogland  we  are  splendidly  lavish 
ai  our  ffood  advice.  Would  that 
*we  could  practise  a  little  parsi- 
XDony. 

]For  many  reasons  we  ought  not 
to    have  taken  the  German  vapour 


and  bluster  so  111.  It  is  very  rarely 
these  dolf  folk  indulge  themselves 
with  the  luxury  of  being  angiy. 
And  as  for  the  various  modes  in 
which  they  were  to  wreak  a  venge* 
aoce  on  England,  they  were  simply 
laughable.  Jgerhaps  it  may  proceed 
from  our  yeQr  affinity — ^but  strange 
it  is,  there  are  few  nations  have  com- 
mercially less  need  of  each  other 
than  Germany  and  England. 

That  Prussian  threalf  t'other  day, 
that  if  England  moved  hand  or  foot^ 
they'd  march  down  and  take  Hano- 
ver I  By  what  confusion  of  even 
Berlin  brains  they  imagined  this 
could  affect  England,  is  bard  to  say. 
They  evidently  never  heard  of  the 
remark  of  the  absentee  Irish  land- 
lord, when  he  was  told  that  the  peo- 
ple had  shot  his  agent  '*  Strange  . 
nation  the  Irish  I  What  an  extraor- 
dinary notion  it  was  to  imagine  that 
by  shooting  my  agent  they  could 
possibly  intimidate  mef^ 

To  conclude,  if  we  are  ne^er 
to  deal  in  anv  other  ware  than 
"moral  aid,"  let  us  be  frank  and 
o()en  about  it.  Let  us  dress  the 
array  in  drab,  and  put  broad* 
brims  on  the  navy.  Aboye  all,  let 
not  our  newspapers  be  filled  with 
target-practice,  and  the  relative 
merits  of  Armstrong  and  'Whit- 
worth.  The  neatest  duelling-pis- 
tols in  the  world  would  never  get 
the  owner  a  character  for  courage 
after  he  refused  to  fight  I  say 
over  and  over  again,  we  ought  not 
to  go  to  war.  Some  hundreds  of  « 
savages  at  the  end  of  the  earth  are^  ^ 
giving  us  quite  as  much  war  as  we 
want;  and  to  face  armies  raised  /) 
by  conscription,  with  an  array  sup- 
plied by  voluntary  enlistment,  is 
as  rank  nonsense  as  to  assert  that 
the  financial  burdens  of  a  nation 
could  be  as  easily  met  by  voluntary 
contributions  as  by  enforced  taxa- 
tion. And  let  any  one  imagine  Mr. 
Gladstone  standing  with  a  plate  at 
Whitehall,  and,  even  with  all  the 
courteous  persuasivenesss  for  which 
he  is  known,  saying  to  the  passers- 
by,  "You  are  requested  to  leave 
something  for  the  support  of  the 
institution,'*   and  is   it   likely  .that 
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the  resnltB  woold  bear  oompari* 
son  with  the  income  tax  ?  Con- 
ceive the  impatient  anxiety  with 
Which  we  fiKould  await  the  finan- 
cial statement  I  Picture  to  your 
mind  how  eagerly  we  shoold  look 
oat  for  a  captivating  inanner  and  a 
sednctive  acldress  in  oAr  Ohancellor 
of  the  Exchequer!  Ay,  and  im- 
agine the  scores  of  letten  in  the 
'  Times '  from  indignant  citizens, 
who  "were  really  anxioas  to  con- 
tribute their  mite  towards  relieving 
the  burdens  of  the  State,  bnt  who 
were  deterred  by  the  stem  aspect 
and    forbidding  exteriof  of  this  or 


that  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  and 
who  now  ask,  Can  nothing  be  de- 
vised less  offensive  to  public  feel- 
ing than  this?  Is  it  not  possible, 
in  this  great  nation  of  thirty  mil- 
lions, io  assess  the  revenue  In  some 
mode  less  insulting  to  the  sym- 
patlies  of  Englishmen?'* 

Whatever  is  voluntary  will  very 
seldom  be  general,  and  never  will 
be  universal.  We  want  soldiers 
pretty  mudi  as  we  want  money; 
and  if  it  should  happen  that  we 
need  either  in  large  quantities,  I 
am  pretty  certain  we  must  not  de- 
pend on  volition  for  the  snpply. 


BEBIAia  AKD  THBEB  VOLUUXS. 


I  like  what  in  our  modem  s^ang 
are  called  serial  stories.  The 
writers  understand  one  require- 
ment at  least  of  their  trade — ^they 
do  not  ^ve  too  much  at  a  time :  and 
in  so  far  they  resemble  the  iieada 
of  the  profession,  the  old  Eastern 
stnry-teltors,  who  only  ^o^d  the 
Calif  each  evening  enough  to  set 
him  asleep.  Kow  this  idone  is  a 
great  point. 

Another  advantage  is  this — they 
cannot     cram     into    their     limited 
space     any  of    those   long-winded 
descriptions,    especially   of    scenery, 
which  the  three-volume  people  are 
so    prone  to  inflict;     neither  have 
they  so  much  of  the  page  open  to 
emotional    expatiadon.      Tbey    are 
^ bound   by  their  very    limits  to  be 
•^     ^more  &hort,  sharp,  and  decisive. 
^  Lastly,    they  must  endeavour  to 

^#  interest  by  something  else  than 
story^— that  is,  tbey  most  try  what 
os^n  be  done  to  amuse  by  humor- 
istio  views  of  life,  shrewd  touches 
of  character,  quaint  pictures  of 
people  not  the  less  recognisable 
that  tbey  are  not  met  with  every 
day,  and  occasionally — which  Three 
Yolome  probably  thinks  beneath 
him — they  most  make  us  laugh. 

In  the  very  fact  that  the  reader 
is  not  bound  to  them  beyond  the 
monthly  part]  before  him,  lies  their 
heaviest  obligation  to  interest  him. 
It  is   like  a  shilling   stage,  and  if 


yon  dislike  the  conveyance,  or  feel 
tired  of  the  company,  jou  can  get 
out  and  walk  home,  ror  all  these 
reasons  I  incline  much  to  the 
serial. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be 
with  others,  but  for  myself  I  am 
not  over-grateful  to  the  man  who 
invests  his  story  with  that  amount 
of  interest  that  engrosses  my  atten- 
tion too,  far,  and  in  this  way  turns 
me  fit>m  the  real  business  of  life  to 
involve  me  in  cares  and  sorrows 
that  have!  no  reality.  I  want  to  be 
amused  by  the  novel  pretty  moch 
as  I  feel  amosed  hf  the  play — ^that 
is,  I  want  what  will  present  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pictures  to  my  mind 
without  the  cost  of  being  obliged 
to  retain  them  thereafter.  If  I  be 
obliged  to  do  this,  the  novel  be- 
comes a  bar  then,  not.  a  relaxation. 
I  want,  besides,  the  writer  to  let 
me  so  far  into  his  mind  that  I  mav 
know  what  he  thinks  is  droll, 
what '  strange,  what  pfcturesqae, 
what  attractive,  what  ridiculooSb 
When  I  have  arrived  at  that  un- 
derstanding— any  one  number  will 
sofSoe  for  so  much — I  am  able  to 
goess  if  I  shonld  care  for  more  of 
his  company.  The  three- volome 
man  affords  me  no  such  cine  as  this. 
All  he  is  thinking  of  is  his  wind-op 
in  the  last  volume.  It  is  for  the 
grand  finish  klone  he  cares;  bis 
heart,   like  the  Irish   postilion^s,    ia 
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fixed  on  keeping  a  ^trot  for  the 
town*"  No  matter  how  be  stnmbled 
and  staggered  dnring  the  ^tage,  so 
that  he  comee  up  to  the  door  at 
last  with  wfaip-oracking,  and  the 
jaded  team  spirited  np  to  a  firely 
tramp. 

The  serial  writer,  too,  performs 
usnally  to  a  larger  public,  and, 
oonseqnentlv,  is  less  addicted  to 
conrentionanties  than  Tbree  Yo- 
Inme^  who  has  a  more  select  few 
for  his  ao^ence,  and  who  ooaM  not 
80  easily  stoop  to  the  vnlgarity  of 
common  people,  and  their  ways 
and  doinffs.  Bat,  as  I  have  said 
already,  the  serial  is  more  prone  to 
make  me  langb,  and  for  this  great 

eft  I  prise  him  most  of  all.  I 
ire  very  grave  donbts  if  age  hss 
anything  heavier  in  all  its  inflio- 
tions  than  in  the  difficcdty-* yearly 
increasing  in  a  terrific  ratio— the 
difBcolty  of  enjoying  a  good  laugh. 
For  my  own  part,  baldness,  adi<- 
poeity,  and  snchlike,  are  all  lighter 
eyils  to  me  than  the  gravity  I 
fsel  stesling  over  me,  the  little 
tolerance  I  have  for  small  fan,  and 
the  growing  conviction  tiiat  the 
pleasant  people  have  gone  home, 
and  that  I  am  left  to  walk  back 
with  the  dreary  ones. 

That  my  own  capacity  for  the 
ei^joyment  is  not  totally  blnnted,  I 
can  test  by  seeing  how  the  old  racy 
hnmoor  of  Moli^re  and  Oervante»^ 
how  Scott,  too,  and  Sidney  Smith 
^— oontinoe  to  amuse  me.  What 
bas  become  of  this  gift?  is  it  gone 
uid  lost,  like  the  art  of  painting  on 
^kns,  like  Hbe  glaze  of  Ltica  della 
Bobbia,  or  the  wonderfol  pottery- 
paste  of  Maestro  Gior^of  One 
thing  is  certain,  Three  Yolnme  has 
none  of  it ;  and,  latterly,  the  serid 
baa  not  more  than  enough  to  sea- 
son his  qoallty  and  remind  yon  of 
bygones.  As  nothing,  so  much 
disgnstB  a  man  with  wine-drinking 
as  plying  him  for  a  while  with  bad 
fiqoor,  so  there  is  no  soch  certain 
death  to  the  appreciation  of  real  bnm- 
onr  -  as  in  the  race  of  small  jokers 
perpetnally  letting  off  a  fire  of  petty 
drolleries  suggested  by  the  passing 
events  of  the  hoar.     If  there  be  a 


poblfo  for  these,  heaven  help  the 
refd  humorist  when  he  craves  an 
aodiencel  That  there  i$  a  pnblie 
for  them  he  woald  be  a  bold  man 
that  shoald  deny,  and  a  very  large 
and  a  very  faithfol  pablio,  too  I 

I  do  not  make  a  great  demand 
on  my  novelist  I  ask  him  to 
help  me  throngh  a  stray  hour  of 
ennui^  a  dreary  half-day  of  rainy 
weather  in  a  dnll  hoose,  the  time  I 
have  to  wait  for  my  train,  or  the 
morning  in  which  the  post  has 
either  failed  or  brought  nothing  of 
any  interest  I  protest  loudly  and 
in  Mo  against  accepting  the  story- 
teller as  either  preacher  or  teacher. 
I  will  neither  listen  to  him  about 
law  reform,  nor  prison  discipline, 
nor  madhouses,  nor  public  schools. 
Let  him,  if  be  must,  season  his  pages 
by  the  introdoction  of  these  insti- 
tutions; bat  let  him  not  insinuate 
his  own  theories  about  theh-  man- 
agement, or  pretend  to  tell  me  how 
much  moi^  smoothly  would  suits  in 
Equity  go  were  he  the  Chancellor, 
or  what  a  happy  day  would  it  be 
for  the  Innatics  did  the  writer  sit 
in  Whitehall  with  the  dignity  of  a 
Oommissioner.  I  never  heard  an 
amateur  fiddler  that  one  would 
have  given  a  sixpence  to;  and  I 
have  rarely  seen  one  of  those  would- 
be  reformers  in  fiction  who  ap- 
proached 'his  subject  with  even  the 
vaguest  knowledge  of  its  details,  or 
any  conception  of  its  diffioolties. 
^Mark  m^,  Mr.  Yagabood,**  said 
Junius  to  Garrick,  when  the  actor, 
forgetting  hb  real  province^  had  at- 
tempted a  negotiation  with  thf  pub- 
lisher to  betray  the  name  of  the 
great  satirist — ^^mark  me,  Mr.  Yaga- 
bond ;  stick  to  your  pantomimes. ' 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
so  good  in  Alexandre  Dumas  as  his 
totfd  exemption  from  this  vice.  He 
never  tries  the  didactic,  and  I  re- 
spect him  for  his  abstinence.  Let  ' 
not  the  clown,  when  he  casts  a 
somersault  in  the  circus,  tell  me 
that  he  means  to  emblematise  the 
motion  of  the  earth !  8uum  caique. 
Let  the  story-teller  understand  that 
his  mission  is  simply  to  amuse  with- 
out any  outrage  to  good  manners, 
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oranv  off(»noeto  good  morals.  Let 
bim  be  as  pleasant  as  he  can,  and 
leave  the  task  of  making  the  world 
better  and  wiser  to  men  who  have 
to  accept  the  charge  with  heavier 
responsibilities  than  attach  to  tale- 
writing. 

Scott  understood  something  about 
his  craft,  and  something  aib^nt  the 
world  too..  Had  he  deemed  that 
fiction  was  the  proper  channel  to 
instil  correct  notions  about  hos- 
pitals for  the  blind,  drainage  of 
towns,  ragged -schools,  or  reforma- 
tories, we  should  doubtless  have 
had  these  and  snchlike  discussed, 
though,  perhaps,  we  might  haye 
lost  something  in  not  having  the 
*  Antiquary/  ^  Ivanhoe,'  and  a  score 
more  a^  good. 

Balzac,  also,  wrote  Indiffereot 
ffood  noTels,  and  knew  one  sort  of 
life  as  few  others  ever  did,  and  yet 
he  never  addressed  himself  to  as- 
sail some  institution  or  attack  some 
system.  He  knew  well  Uiat  no 
group  of  people  ever  yet  lived  who 
revolved  round  one  grievance;  that 
life  is  a  very  particoloured  affair,/ 
and,  however  a  particular  wrong 
n^y  tinge  existence,  that  the  daily 
business  of  the  world  goes  on  amidst 
innumerable  cares  and  troubles  and 
Joys  and  iuixieties,  and  it  is  of  these 
fiction  ought  to  treat,  showing  as 
truthfully  as  she  can  what  human 
nature  does,  says,  thinks,  and  ea- 
dures,  with  very  little  reference  to 
some  great  stumbling-block,  which, 
after  all,  has  hurt  the  shins  o(  only 
one,  perhaps,  in  the  company. 
*  Tb^  the  ordinary  business  of 
life  can  go  on  amidst  the  most  ter- 
rible convulsions,  and  men  follow 
the  pursmts  ^  of  ambition,  of  plea- 
sure, or  of  money-getting,  unaffect- 
ed by  that  great  eyent  which  in, 
history  will  absorb  the  whole  page, 
will  be  readily  acknowledged  by 
an3^  one  who  will  turn  to  the  me- 
moirs of  the  years  of  the  French 
Bevolation,  or  the  Magazines  of 
Ireland  during  '98.  Jeffrey,  in  one 
of  his  essays,  remarks  on  this,  and 
says,  that  while  posterity  will  be 
entirely  >  occupied  by  the  dreadful 
phantom  of    the  Beign  of   Teiior, 


nothing   in   the    actual   records   of 
the  time  will  recall  it. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  or  to  un- 
derstend  it^  but  the  literature  of 
France  in  those  dreadful  years  ran 
upon  idylls  and  odes  and  pas- 
torals. Fastorals,  when  the  creak 
of  the  cha/rretU  that  carried  the 
victims  to  the  scaffold  was  the  one 
sound  heard  in  the  streetol  when 
the  channels  ran  with  blood,  ao^idst 
the  carnage  of  helpless  women,  and 
the  noy<Mea  of  tne  Loire  I  Pas- 
torals I  One  is  inclined  to  ask,  Is 
it  in  ethics  as  in  optics,  and  does 
the  eye,  gorged  and  inflamed  by 
red,  turn  to  seek  repose,  to  rest 
upon  green? 

Now,  if  Fiction  had  to  deal  with 
this  era,  we  should  find  the  guillo- 
tine in  every  page.  Every  event 
and  eveiT  action  would  revolve  ^ 
around  the  scaffold ;  the  heada- ' 
Dcum  everywhere — everywhere  the 
axe:  and  what  truth  would  there 
be  in  such  a  portraiture  ? 

The  Irish  rebellion  of  '98  was, 
while  it  lasted,  a  dreadful  scene  of 
craelty  and  carnage  on  all  sides; 
and  yet  I  have  heard  more  stories  of 
coQvivial  gaiety,  more  narratives  of 
country-house  life  and  hospitality, 
of  that  period,  than  of  all  I  ever 
remember  to  have  heard  of  any 
other  tJme  of  Irish  history. 

Of  what  is  now  going  on  in 
America,  let  Wall  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  in  their  respective  ^heres, 
tell  how  much  sympathy  is  felt 
for  the  countless  thou^mnds  dying 
in  every  form  of  agony,  or  com- 
ing back,  pitiably  maimtid  and 
crippled,  to  drag  out  lives  of  sof- 
fermg  and  penury  1  Fiction  would 
doobUess  pa'.nt  New  Tork  breath- 
less for  toe  last  news  from  the 
battle-field;  and  so  it  might,  but 
not  for  the  record  of  victory  or  de- 
feat as  a  source  of  triumph  or  soi^ 
row,  but  simply  to  know  how  it 
would  affect, the  exchanges,  or  re- 
act on  the  price  of  gold. 

To  my  thinking,  '  Lea  liOs^rables' 
is  only  a  blue-book  gone  mad ;  and 
a  census  return  done  by  a  seusar 
tional  hand  would  be  just  as  amus- 
ing reading  as  any  of  this  school 
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There  is  aaother  practice  of  cer- 
tain ooveliBts  wbioh  annoys  me  not 
a  little — ^that  is,  to  dish  up  the 
same  characters  either  as  principals 
or  secondaries  in  every  story.  It 
is  not  merely  objectionahle  on  the 
ground  that  character-drawing  is 
almost  the  best  part  of  fiction,  as 
it  is  certainW  the  most  Instroctive ; 
but  there  isr  such  poverty  in  in- 
vention, or  snch  inveterate  indol- 
ence, implied  in  die  practice.  It  is 
bad  enough  if  a  strolling  company 
most  perform  *Ooriolanns^  with 
the  same  corps  that  gave  the  '  Head 
to  Rnin;'  and  it  is  hard  to  snr- 
reuder  one's  sympathy  to  Romeo,, 
when  he  perpetually  recalls  Jeremy 
Diddler:  still,  these  poor  creatures 
do  their  ntmost  so  to  disguise  their 
identities  that  yon  shall  ;)ot  detect 
them.  Whereas,  in  the  novel,  it 
is  the  same  dreary  personage  that 
broke  your  heart  ♦  in  the  '  Three 
Grows,'  that  is  now  dogging  your 
steps  in  'Drivelling  Manor;'  and 
the  Bore  that  oost  yon  the  thread  of 
one  story  by  your  efforts  to  skip  him, 
turns  up  in  a  totally  different  book 
to  be  your  misery  once  more. 

When  Sancho  was  relating  the 
memorable  stoiy  of  the  shepherd  to 
his  master,  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly arrested  in  his  narrative  by 
Dun  Quixote's  inability  to  tell  how 
many  sheep  had  been  ferried  over 
the  stream.  f^'Tore  God,"  said  he, 
"if  yon  have  forgotten  the  score, 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  continue 
the  story."  These  people  are,  how- 
ever, more  exacting  still,  for  they 
call  on  yon  to  bear  in  mind  who  was 
each  person's  father  and  mother, 
who  their  nncles  and  aunts  ana 
good  friends.  A  name  turns  up 
suddenly  in  the  story  without  any 
intimation  who  he  is  'and  whence 
he  comes.  Ton  turn  back  to  trace 
him ;  alas,  It  is  to  a  story  published 
the  year  before,  and  nine  others 
dating  successively  as  manj  years 
back,  you  must  go— a  labour  that 
may  possibly  not  be  reqnited  by  any 
interest  intended  to  surround  him. 
In  the  reading  of  these  books,  if  not 
well  ^'posted''  in  all  by  the  same 
author,  and  gifted  with  a  retentive  • 


memory  besides,  a  man  feels  like  a 
parvenu  suddenly  introduced  into  a 
society  where,  except  himself,  each 
knows  and  is  known  to  his  neigh- 
bour. He  has  the  humiliating  con- 
sciousness that  in  a  company  so 
intimately  united,  he  himself,  the 
intruder,  is  de  trop.  He  sees  that 
every  one  knows  the  Duke  of  AU- 
.sorts,  and  that  nobody  is  surprised 
when  Ladv  Mumford  appears,  and 
he  naturally  concludes  that  he  has 
no  business  in  a  society  where  he 
is  the  only  one  who  has  to  inquire 
who  are  those  around  him.  Whv 
will  not  these  writers  give  us  wita 
a  new  book  a  chronological  table,  and 
let  us  learn  who  begat  whom  ? 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  thing  Is 
harder  than  mere  .chronology — it 
is  far  more;  it  is  the  Darwinian 
theory  applied  to  fiction,  and  the  ^ 
law  of  development  introduced  into 
tale- writing.  The  Aomunculus  of 
some  book  of  ten  years  ago,  may 
be  the  foreground  figure  of  a  later 
work;  and  the  child  you  have 
scarcely  noticed  at  one  time,  may 
have  been  developed  into  the  grand- 
mother of  a  present  heroine. 

This  is  simply  intolerable.  I 
ask  for  a  story,  and  you  give  me 
a  census  return ;  I  want  a  tale,  and 
I  get  an  extract  from  a  baptismal 
registry.  § 

There  are  a  few  characters  of  fic- 
tion, and  really  they  are  very  few, 
that  could  not  recur  too  often.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  shut  the  door 
against  Sancbo,  or  Falstaff  or  per- 
haps Dngald  Dalgetty;  but  have 
the  writers  I  have  Just  been  speak- 
ing of  given  us  any  creations  like 
these  f  or  are  not  their  personages 
only  real  in  the  one  respect,  that 
they  are  as  tiresome  as  living 
men? 

Let  me  record  one  splendid  ex- 
ception from  this  judgment  in  him 
who  has  given  to  our  fiction-litera- 
ture a  racy  vigour  and  a  freshness 
which  only  genius  can  gi^e.  The 
greatest  imaginative  writer,  unques- 
tionably, since  Shakespeare,  is  the 
author  of  ^  Ohuzzlewit.'  With  him 
we  encounter  no  repetitions;  all  is 
varied,  novel,  and  interesting  as  na- 
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tore-  herself;   and  this  great  master  sit  beside    our   fireplaoea   at   lone 

e'  hmnoTir  moTes   ns   to   tears  or  hours,  or  stroll  with  os  in  onuoli- 

aghter   withoat  the  semblanoe  of  tary  rambles,  we  owe  more  of  mem 

an  effort  on  his  part ;    and  as  for  to  Oharles  Diokens  than  to  any  other 

those    '*  inezpensive    gaests'^    that  writer  of  the  oentory. 


▲BUBB  OF  IBBLAKD. 


Daniel  O'Oonnell  nsed  to  say 
that  he  was  the  beet  abased  man 
in  Earope ;  had  he  only  lived  till 
now  he  wonld  have  seen  that  the 
praotioe  has  been  extended  to  all 
nis  countrymen  of  every  class  and 
condition,  of  every  shade  of  poli- 
tics, and  every  section  of  opinion. 
The  leading  journal  especially  has 
adopted  this  line,  and  the  adjeo* 
tive  Irish  has  been  assumed  as  a 
diaqualifier  to  all  and  everything 
it  can  be  applied  to.  I  am  sure 
that  this  b  not  generous — ^I  have  my 
doubts  if  it  be  jnst 

first  of  all,  we  are  abused  too  indis- 
criminately, and  for  faults  diamet- 
ricaHy  the  opposite  of  each  other ; 
secondly,  we  are  sneered  at  for 
qualities  which  the  greater  nation 
fe  not  sorry  to  utilise;  and,  last  of 

awe  are  tieated  as  such  aoknow- 
ged  admitted  inferiors  as  makes 
it  a  very  polite  piece  of  condo- 
scension  for  Englishmen  to  occupy 
themselleB,  even  in  their  leisure 
hours,  by  admonishing  us  of  our 
faolts^  and  reminding  us  of  oor 
shortcomings.  Our  unhappy  coun- 
try, too,  whose  greatest  crime  we 
used  to  think  was  the  being  our 
birthplace,  is  now  discovered  to  be 
a  damp  tract  of  dreary  bog — ^un- 
fruitfol,  unwholesome,  and  nnplea- 
sant — without  a  soil  to  grow  corn, 
or  a  sun  to  ripen  it ;  spongy  if  uo- 
drained,  and  if  drained,  a  ^'parched 
expanse  of  arid  limestone.  This 
is  not  cheerful,  any  more  than  to 
hear  that  it  rains  ten  months  in 
the  year,  and  that  if  it  only  rained 
nine  we  should  have  no  grass,  and 
without  grass  could  no  longer  fat- 
ten beeves  for  .Britons  to  feed  on, 
that  being  the  last  resource  left  us  in 
our  destitution. 

Whatever  we  do,  or  attempt  to 
do,  by  some  unhappy  fatality  seems 


wrong.  If  wo  st^y  at  home,  we 
are  told  that  we  are  a  poor-spi- 
rited set  of  creatures,  satisned  imx 
mere  subsistence,  and  content  to 
grovel  on  in  our  poverty.  If  we 
emigrate,  we  are  reproached  as 
people  who  have  no  loyalty,  nor 
any  attachment  to  the  land  of  their 
birth. 

One  great  authority  declared  that 
Ireland  could  never  gcow  whea^ 
and  yet  Mr.  Whiteside,  t'other  day 
assured  us  that  we  were  ruined  by 
the  corn-laws.  This  is  mighty  hard 
to  understand,  and  I  own  it  puzzles 
me  considerably. 

''TbeyVe  niMd  the  price  of  malt,  I  bear, 
Bat  what  hu  malt  to  do  with  teMe-beerr 

Surely  if  the  country  was  unsuited 
to  the  grape,  it  could  scarcely  be  in- 
jured by  a  tax  on  the  exportation  of 
wine  I 

Again,  we  are  over-popolated. 
The  fatal  tendency  of  the  Irish  to 
be  Venturous  led  to  early  marriages 
and  large  families ;  and  it  was 
a  mercy  to  think  tnat  some  had 
taken  oonra^  and  gone'  off  to 
America. 

Then  came  another  with  'Adam 
Smith'  in  his  hand,  to  protest  that 
popolalion  meant  riche»— even  a 
population  of  Irishmen;  and,  last 
of  all,  ^n  indignant  patriot  declared 
that  the  day  was  not  perhaps  very 
distant^  when  Irehind  ahould  be 
peopled  by  Scotchmen. 

The  'Times,'  however,  capped 
all.  It  explained  that  Ireland  must 
abandon  tillage  and  forego  manu- 
factures— that  her  climate  was  un- 
stable, her  soil  unfruitful,  and  her 
people  lazy.  She  had,  however^ 
here  and  there,  principally  on  the 
seaboard,  some  spots  of  picturesque 
beauty;  and  that  Englishmen, 
partly  out  of  a  liking  for  scenery. 
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partly  from  pity,  mif^lit  ooos^onallj 
comes  over  aad  look  at  these, 
tbe  dades  of  gnide  and  cicerone 
being  assigned  to  the  native — who 
thus  at  last  wonld  have  fonnd  an 
employment  np  to  the  lerel  of  his 
capao^j  and  his  inclination.  This 
is  BO  exaggeration  of  mine — ^I  am 
iDventing  nothing — I  read,  twice 
over  too,  the  article  that  contained 
this  snggeetion.  It  was  made  in 
perfect  good  £uth,  Jnst  as  the 
writer  might  have  oonnseiled  a 
Korih  American  sarage  to  limit 
hinoself  to  the  mann&otQre  <tf  mo- 
caanna,  and  npt  take  to  regular 
ahoemaking. 

Irishmen  were  deliberately  told, 
by  an  anihority  that  assnmea  to  be 
not  only  the  political  direotorf  bat 
tbe  moral  arbite^r  of  the  nation^ 
that  there  was  nothing  better  for 
them  to  do  than  tarn  guides  to 
Oockney  tonrista. 

If  poor  Paddy's  oircnmstaneee 
were  snch  as  to  permit  his  having 
flocne  kisme  time  at  his  disposal,  I 
can  eaaily  believe  what  amnsemeiit 
he  might  obtain  from  tbe  oooapa- 
tion  recommended— what  food  for 
kngfater  he  would  derive  from  town* 
bred  ignorance  and  moneved  self- 
nifScien(^ — what  stores  of  ftun  he 
wonld  lay  by  from  the  cmde  re-  . 
mari»  and  atnpid  commentaries  of 
wandering  bagmen  and  the  hke; 
bat  the  flEust  Of  redacing  to  a  pro- 
fession what  ought  only  to  be  a  paa» 
time^  gives  a  very  different  coloor  to 
the  career. 

,  Tbe  writer  of  this  snggestion  may 
not,  however,  have  seen,  as  I  have, 
a  heavy  traveyer  &om  tbe  mano-. 
iactaring  districts  gainmg  his  Irish 
experiences  from  a  bare-^footed, 
ragged,  half-fiunished  native;  and 
it  ia  Boch  an  exhibition  of  intense 
drollery  and  sly  ndlleryto  one  can- 
not readily  foiget:  the  quick  in- 
etinot  as  to  the  natm«  of  the 
stranger,  his  class  and  his  habitai,* 
«*-tbe  subtle  appreeiadou  of  tbe 
anaoant  of  his  credulity— the  racy 
eDJoymeat  of  lus  manifold  bluni- 
dexa»  and  the  thorough  zest  felt  by 
a  poor,  half>nri(ed,  potato-fed  area- 
tare  for  his  •mental  superiority  over 


well-clad,  well-to-do  "Manchester" 
— made  up  elements  that  worked 
into  something  highly  dramatia 

Let  me  assure  the  happy  dis- 
coverer of  this  theory  fot  Ireland 
that,  so  far  from  increasing  the  op- 
portunities to  Padd^  to  measure  his 
native  quickness  with  Saxon  stolid- 
ity, he  would  be  wiser  not  to  ^ve 
heedless  occasion  for  the  'compari- 
son. 

Now,  these  slights  are  not  peace- 
makers, and  we,  the  poorer  and  the 
more  helpless  people,  ought  at  least 
to  have  kind  words;  and  vet  there 
is  one  more  grievance  which,  I  own, 
is,  to  my  own  feeling,  harder  to 
bear  than  even  these.  It  is  the 
asserdon — ^made  so  f^uentlv,  de- 
clared so  roundly,  and  proclahned 
so  unblushingly,  that  H  has  passed 
into  a  popular  belief— -that  any 
Irishman  who  haa  ever  risen  to 
high  honours  and  great  renown, 
will  be  found,  on  examination,  to 
possess  traits  and  characteristics  the 
very  opposite  to  tliose  that  distin- 
guish his  countrymen— being,  in 
&ort,  a  sort  of  luaus  naiuroB  Paddy 
— who  knows  if  not  a  Saxon  egg. 
surreptitiously  stolen,  and  placed 
in  the  Celtic  nest  I  Sterne  they 
only  half  give  us.  Swift  some 
deny  us  altogether;  for  my  own 
part,  rd  not  fight  for  him.  Gold- 
emitii  they  only  concede  to  us 
whenever  they  disparage  him.  As 
for  Edmund  Burke,  he  puzzles  theni 
aorely.  Burice,  the  great  orator^ 
the  master  of  every  form  of  ^o- 
quenoe,  we  might  be  permitted  to 
claim,  because  by  calhng  it  Irish 
eloquence,  its  condemnation  was 
fixed  for  ever.  But  Burke,  the 
logician — Burke  tbe  statesman — 
Burke  the  philosopher--the  man 
who  foresaw  more  in  tbe  working 
out  of  events  than  any  man  of  his 
age,  who  could  trace  effects  to  their 
causes,  and  predicate  from  the  ac- 
tual what  must  be  the  future — him 
they  deny  ua,  and  declare  that  all 
these  gifra  were  English.,  There 
was  an  Irishman,  too,  who  called 
himself  Arthur  Welle^y,  and  what 
an  amount  of  ingenuity  was  ex- 
pended to  show  that  his  origin  was 
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a  mistake,  and  tbat  he  was  only 
Irish  in  80  far  tbat  his  birth  was  a 
ball. 

Now,  I  am  no  Repealer  —  no 
Young -Ireland  man'  —  no  Feenlan 
—  no  Erin-gobraghite ;  but  I  am 
downright  weary,  heart-sick  of  that 
everlasting  depreciation  of  Ireland 
which  is  the  stock  theme  of  news- 


papers. When  the  Honse  is  up,  and 
nothing  of  interest  before  the  public, 
why  not  take  a  tarn  at  ScotlAod, 
or  even  the  Isle  of  Man  ?  Pm  sure, 
for  a  diversion,  one  might  be  able  to 
find  pnt  something  ill  to  allege 
of  the  Ohannel  Islands.  I'll  look 
np  something  agunst  Sark  myself 
before  the  antamn  is  over. 


Bl  ALWAYS  SKADT  WriH  THB  FIBTOU 


"Be  always  ready  withjihe  pis- 
tol/* were  amongst  the  last,  if  not 
the  very  last,  words  of  oonnsel 
spoken  by  Henir  Grattan  to  his 
son,  and  if  they  be  read  aright,  are 
words  of  deep  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom, and  not  the  ezpressiona  of 
malevolence  or  of  passion. 

No  man  of  his  age — >very  few  men 
of  any  age — was  ever  more  exempt- 
ed by  the  happy  aooidents  of  hia 
satore  from  reliance  on  mere  force 
than  Henry  Grattao.  He  combined 
within  his  character  almost  every 
attribnte  that  gives  a  man  power 
over  his  fellowsw  With  the  vigour 
and  energy  of  a  lion  he  had  an  al- 
most womanly  gentleness.  There 
was  a  charm  in  his  manner,  and  a 
persuasiveness  in  his  address,  tiiat 
the  most  prtgudiced  of  his  politioal 
enemies  were  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge. It  was  the  temperament  of 
an  ancient  Roman  in  all  that  re- 
garded dignity,  unswerving  pnr^ 
pose,  and  high  devotion  to  country, 
blended  with  a  far  nobler  and  purer 
patriotism  than  ever  Roman  knew; 
and  yet  this  man,  armed  with  these 
great  gifts,  endowed  with  a  superi- 
ority so  unquestionable,  had  to  own 
that  there  were  not  onlv  oooa^ons 
in  life  in  which  all  individual  supre- 
macy must  be  merged  that  a  man 
may  measure  himself  with  another 
vastly  his  inferior  in  intellect,  but 
that  it  is  a  positive  duty  not  to  de- 
dine,  but  actually  to  welcome,  the 
occasion  that  may  prove  how  ready 
the  ablest  man  is  to  accept  the  arbit- 
rament of  the  most  valgar- minded.    , 

When  Dr.  Johnson  stamped  in  a 
discussion  because  his  adversary 
had  done  so,  saying,  ''Sir,  I  wiU 
not  concede  to  you  the  advantage 


of  even  a  stamp  l"  he  completely 
expressed  this  principle,  and  showed 
how  essential  it  is  that  high  intel- 
leot  should  not  show  itself  deficient 
in  whatever  constitutes  the  strength 
of  an  inferiOT  order  of  men. 

In  Grattan's  day  a  dnel  was  a 
common  occurrence;  almost  every 
man  in  public  life  had  fought  more 
than  once.  Indeed,  it  was  'deemed 
a  very  doubtful  sincerity  that  hea- 
tated  to  stake  lifs  on  the  assertion 
of  any  line  of  action ;  and  he  who 
declined  a  provocation  was  as  inre> 
trievably  ruined  as  if  he  bad  been 
convicted  of  forgery.  In  faoi^  it 
was  almost  in  this  light  it  was  re- 
garded. Coumge  being  deemed  so 
essentially  part  of  a  gentleman's 
nature,  the  discovery  tbat  it  was 
wanting  implied  that  degree  of 
falsehood  and  deo^tion  tbat  a- 
monnted  to  dishonour. 

Rode  as  this  chivalry  was,  it  re- 
acted most  favourably  on  manners; 
tiie  courtesy  of  debate  was  never 
violated  by  any  of  those  coarse  con- 
"^tradictlons  and  unseemly  denials 
which  lower  parliamentary  balHta. 
..Men  knew  well  that  the  qnestioiis 
which  tODched  personal  honour 
were  to  be  settled  in  another  place, 
and  that  he  who  transgressed  the 
limits  of  a  certain  reserve  did  so 
with  the  full  consdonsness  of  all 
that  might  come  of  it 

It  was  rare,  too,  to  find  that  any- 
thing like  bitterness  snrvived  the 
''meeting.'^  The  quairel  once  de- 
cided; men  returned  to  the  daily 
business  of  life  without  a  particle 
of  animosity  towards  each  other. 
They  had  settled  their  diflfersnce, 
and  there  was  an  endiof  it  When* 
Mr.  Gorry  was  lying  ill  of  his  wound 
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ifter  his  dnel  with  Qrattan,  a  friend 
came  to  sit  with  him  one  day,  and 
after  talking  some  time  in  the  dark- 
ened room,  let  fall  some  remarks  re- 
flecting on  the  oondoct  of  the  other's 
kte  antagonist,— "Hist!"  cried  Oor- 
17,  '*  there's  a  little  fellow  asleep 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed  would  send 
a  ball  through  yon  if  he  heard 
that,"  — the  little  fellow  beins 
HeDTj  Ghrattan  himself  who  had 
never  quitted  the  bedside  of  the 
wounded  man,  and  who  had  just 
dropped  off  asleep  fh>m  over-fatigne 
and  watching. 

Now,  to  compass  generosity  like 
tills  was  surely  worth  something; 
and  I  am  by  no  means  so  certain 
that  an  equal  degree  of  kind  feel- 
ing would  follow  on  one  of  our  pre- 
sent-day altercations,  when  right 
honourable  and  honourable  gentle- 
men are  led  to  the  interchange  of 
courtesies  more  parliamentary  than 
polite;  nay,  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  the  good  fellowship  of 
that  time,  confessedly  greater  than 
now,  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
widely-spread  respect  for  personal 
oourage  which  pervaded  public  life. 

I  think  I  hear  some  one  say, 
^'Tbis  bloodthirsty  Irishman  wants 
to  throw  us  all  bads  into  the  bar- 
barism that  prevailed  is  the  days 
before  the  Union;"  but  I  want 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  think  that, 
at  the  period  referred  to,  the  point 
of  honour  was  too  pedantically  up- 
held; I  think  men  resigned  life 
on  grounds  totally  unequal  to  such 
ao  appeal;  I  think  there  was  an 
nndae  touchiness,  an  over-tensity, 
in  the  intercourse  of  the  time  that 
was  neither  wholesome  nor  benefi- 
cial ;  but  I  will  by  no  means  con- 
cede that  all  the  advantage  is  on 
one  side,  because  we  have  decreed 
that  a  dnel  is  a  disgrace,  and  that 
the  man  wha  fights  one  is  disqualified 
for  everything. 

Of  the  consequences  that  have 
followed  on  the  severe  penalties 
against  duelling  in  the  service^  I 
own  Crankly  I  cannot  venture  to 
apeak,  and  for  this  reason  I  cannot 
trust  my  temper  to  speak  calmly. 
The  gross  insults^  the  cmel  wrqngs, 
ttie   insufferable  outrages  passed  on 


men  who,  to  resent  them,  must 
have  accepted  their  own  irretriev- 
able rain,  are  themes  I  dare  not 
permit  myself  to  discuss.  Neither 
will  I  suffer  myself  to  say  one 
word  in  disparagement  of  a  system 
which  honourable  men  are  daily 
submitting  to,  with  what  heart- 
burning and  indignation  Heaven 
alone  could  tell  us  I  but,  writing  as 
I  do  in  these  sketches  fully  as  much 
with  reference  to  a  public  opinion 
outside  Great  Britain  as  within  her 
limits,  I  desire  to  say  that  this  legis- 
lation of  onrs  about  duelling,  and 
the  whole  tone  of  our  public  opin- 
ion on  the  spjbiect,  has  severely 
daqiaged  us  in  Continental  estima- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  no  foreigner 
can  possibly  understand  an  English- 
man's unwillingness  to  "go  out," 
except  on  grounds  that  would  im- 
peach personal  courage,  because  no 
foreigner  knows  enough  of  our  pub- 
lic feeling  to  comprehend  the  fatal 
injury  inflicted  on  a  man's  career 
in  England,  by  the  repute  of  his 
having  fought  a  duel  There  is  not 
a  section  in  all  the  complex  ma- 
chinery of  our  society  against  which 
th^  delinquent  does'  not  hurl  his 
defiance.  As  an  eminent  Irish 
iudge,  more  remarkable  for  the 
bathos  than  the  accuracy  of  his 
eloquence,  once  said,  '^The  prac- 
tice is  inhuman,  it  is  uncivili^d;  it 
is  unchristian;  nay,  gentWmen  of 
the  jury,  I  will  go  further— it  is 
illegal!'' 
Now,  what  man  has  the  courage 
^  to  face  not  merely  the  chance  of  be- 
*  ing  i^hot,  but  the  certainty  of  being 
stigmatised  f^  I  desire  to  declare 
here  that  I  am  not  speaking 'vaguely 
or  from  hearsay.  So  far  as  a  long 
residence  amongst  foreigners  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  Europe  enables 
a  man  to  pronounce,  I  claim  the 
right  to  declare  that  I  know  some* 
thing  about  them;  and  I  know  ot 
nothing  that  seems,  through  every 
separate  people  of  the  Continent, 
so  universal-  as  the  belief  that 
Englishmen  do  not  like  to  "go 
out" 

If  a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian 
accept  a  challenge  to  a  duel,  it  is  a 
Bort  of  brevet  of  bravery ;  wounded 
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or  nn wounded,  he  ooines  home  of  the  nofortaoate  man  iaqaestioal 
from  the  field  a  hera  The  news-  Be  ready  with  the  pistol  indeed  I 
papers  reoord  the  achievement  as  Be  ready  to  accept  loss  of  atatioay 
something  gloriooSf  and  his  friends  lose  of  respect^  disinl^ritaiioc',  es- 
call  to  see  him  as  a  species  of  Pala-  trangemeni  of  friendi,  oolihrns 
din.  If  he  can  bnt  drive  ont  with  of  every  one  —  not  becaose  yoa 
his  arm  in  a  sling,  bis  fortune  is  were  quarrelsome  or  oontentiona — 
Qikde;  and  his  recognition  in  a  not  becanae,  being  nteady  of  band 
oaf^,  his  smile  of  bland  and  tri*  and  unerring  of  eye,  yoa  oonld 
nmpbant  heroism,  is  a  thibg  to  be  venture  to  assnme  a  tone  that  was 
accepted  with  gratitude.  Contrast  likely  to  be  resented— bnt  simply 
this  with  the  Englishman,  hiding  becaose,  idth  each  French  as  tbey 
not  alone  from  the  law,  bat  from  taught  you  at  Rugby,  you  would 
public  opinion ;  not  merely  dread-  not  permit  the  Oount  Hyppolite  de 
ing  tbe  Attorney-General,  but  fat  Coupegorge  to  revile  your  nation  and 
more  fearing  his  aunt  in  Ohelten*  defame  your  countrywomen  in  an 
ham,  whose  heir  he  was  to  have  open  oafd,  but  threatened  to  throw 
been,  but  who,  being  ^'  a  Christian  him  and  his  shako  into  the  street, 
woman,**  will  oertainlv  have  nothing  Turn  for  a  moiaent  from  the  in- 
to do  with  one  who  sought  the  dividual  to  the  nation,  and  see  if 
blood  of  a  fellow- creature — albeit  a  this  damaging  oonviotiont  has  not  a 
fellow-creature  wbo  had  inflicted  tbe  great  deal  to  do  with  the  estimate 
deepest  wound  on  his  honour.  of  our  country  now  formed  by  idl 

Think   of    him^   I    say,    neither  foreigoers.    We  have  not,  itiatme^ 

backed  by  the  press,  nor  sustained  any  enemy  so  grossly  uignst  as  to 

by  his  friends,  but  nursing  his  frao-  deny   courage  to  our  nation;    but 

tared  femur  in  solitude,    with  the  there  is  a  cnrrent  belief  &at  settling 

oonsctousneas    that   he  has   ruined  into  a  conviction  tbat  we  are  not 

his  fortune  and  done  for  his  char-  ^*  ready  with  the  pistoP* — that  we  re- 

acter — ^that    all    the    moments    he  quire  more  provooadoo,  and^me 

can  spare  from  his  poultices  must  more   outrage^   than  aay  one  elae; 

be     passed     in    apologies    to    his  and  ^  that  it  is  always  safe  to  assume 

friends,    and    reiterated   aasurancea  that  we  will  aever  fight  if  we  oan 

that  he  only  accepted  the  issue  of  possibly  help  it 
arms  after  an  amount  of  provoco-       The  sarcasm  of  the  first  Ifapoleoo, 

tion  that  almost  brought  on  an  apo-  when  he  eaUled  uaa  nation  of  shop* 

plexy  I    And,  last  of  lUl,  imagine  bSX  keepers,  had  a  far  de^>er  and  broad- 

the   ridicule  that  awaits  him — the  er  significance  than  a  reference  to 

pasquinades  in  the  ^  Saturday,'  and  our  trading  propensities.     It  went 

the   caricatures   in    ^  Punch ;'    and  to  imply,  that  in  cultivating  a  spirit 

while  the  noble  Count*  his  antago-  of  gain,  we  had  sacrificed  tbe  senti- 
nist,  struts  tbe  "Hois"  as  a  Bay-  *ment  of  glory;   and  that  the  lower 

ard,    he   must  skulk   about  like  a  ambition    of  ,  money  -  getting    had 

felon  tbt^t  has  escaped  by  a  flaw  in  usurped  the  place  tbat   should    be 

the  indictment ;  a  creature  of  whom  occupied  by  a  high  and  noble  ohi* 

the  world  must  be  cautious,  as  of  a  valry.    It  was  a  very  good  thing  to 

dog  that  was  once  mad,  and  that  teach  Frenchmen   this;    no   better 

no  one  will  guarantee  agpainst  a  r&«  lesson  could  have  been    inculcated 

turn  of  hydrophobia  1  than  a  contempt  for  a  peo^e  i/vho 

They  say   no   man   would    ever  had  always  beaten  them.    Still,   «a 

wish  to  be  rescued  from  drowning  a  mere  measure  of  convenience^  it 

if   he  only  knew  the  tortures  tbat  is  rather  hard  on  us  that  we  moat 

awaited    him  from  what  is   called  be  reduced  to  maintain  our  obarae- 

tbe  Humane  Society.     Indeed,  the  ter  for  courage  by  far  more  daring 

very  description  of  them  makes  the  feats— -by   bolder   deeds   and  QKKr« 

guiUotine  or  tbe  garrotte  seem  in  enduring  efibrts,  than  are  called  for 

oomparisoa  like   a  mild  anodyne;  from  any  other  people^     The  man 

but  is  x^>t  this  exaoUy  the  portion  who  ia  ready  With  the  pistol   goes 
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out  ou  the  fiM  legitimate  provooa* 
tioDf  and,  whether  he  shoots  his 
mao  or  is  shot»  the  afO^ir  ends;  hut 
he  who  dedioes  and  hesitates  gen- 
erally ends  by  sooh  a  disparagement 
of  his  oooragei  that  he  must  fight 
some  half-dozen  times  to  set  himself^ 
zifiht  with  the  worid. 

Why  is  Pranoe  at  the  head  of 
Europe?  Simply  becanse*  she  is 
ready  with  the  pistol  War  may  be 
all  Uiat  you  like  to  say  of  it.  The 
Quakers  liave  done  the  yitaperation 
so  perfe(^y  that  I  need  not  repeat 
it;  bnt  there,  have  always  been 
irarsi  and  there  will  always  be  wars 
ia  the  world;  and  a  drab-ooated 
broad  -  brimmed  thee  -  and  -  thou 
planet  wonld  be  as  dreary  and 
tasteless  as  a  ball  in  a  oonnting- 
honse.  So  long  as  England  was 
rea^  with  the  pistoL  there  was  not 
a  nation  in  Europe  dared  to  insult 
her.  The  men  wno  guided  our  des- 
tinies throngh  all  the  great  wars  of 
the  First  Empire  were  certainly  not 
beaTen*bam  statesmen  in  point  of 
ability  to  devise,  or  eloauence  to 
anpport^  their  measures — ^they  were 
possibly  yerv  inferior  to  those  who 
now  sit  on  the  Treasury  benches. 

In  the  liverpool  Cabinet  were  no 
sooh  really  profeanonal  statesmen 
as  we  see  in  the  present  Ministry ; 
and  yet^  compare  the  Ensland  of 
that  day— one-eighth  less  m  popu- 
lation, scarcely  I  much  more  than 
half  as  rich,  aa  at  present— -oom- 
pare  that  England  with  this,  and 
will  all  the  boastful  leaders  of  the 
^Tmies'  reconcile  yon  to  the  dif- 
ference? We  were  ready  with  the 
pistol  in  1808 ;  we  were  ready  with 
it,  also,  after  the  rupture  of  the 
peace  at  Amiens ;  and  ready  enough 
in  1816,  too,  when  we  played  for 
the  heaviest  stake  we  nad  ever 
rentured. 

For  myself^  Pd  rather  have  seen 
Kapler's  fleet  come  back  from  the 
Baltic,  shot-struck  and  disabled, 
with  damaged  rigging  and  smashed 
bolwarks,  to  teU  that  they  had 
ibond  the  Busdans  tough  custom* 
er»— able  to  give  aa  good  as  they 
took— than  see  them  sail  into  the 
Downs  without  a  spar  ii\jured  or 
a    block  missing^  and  hear  that  the 


channels  were  intricate  and  the 
forts  ugly,  and  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  was  Just  as  well  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them*  Nelson 
found  his  way  throush  more  tor- 
tuous windings,  in  that  self-same 
sea,  to  find  at  the  end  very  diffe- 
rent batteries  from  those  of  Swe- 
borg  or  Bommersund ;  but  he  was  • 
one  of  those  who  were  ^*  ready  with 
the  pistol." 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Nat^ 
at  large  is  anything  bnt  what  it  al- 
ways was.  I  am  convinced  that 
to-morrow  we  could  count  upon 
every  great  quality  of  noble^  heroism 
and  daring  that  have  given  na  oar 
name  in  history. 

But  we  want  a  little  of  that  in- 
discipline of  our  fathers — that  re- 
sistance to  dictation,  let  it  come 
i^m  press  or  public^— that  haughty 
spirit  which  did  not  stop  to  count 
the  cost  when  an  insult  was  to  be 
wiped  out,  and  which,  if  it  occasion- 
ally led  US  into  embarrassments^ 
ended  by  making  our  nation  the 
freest  and  tbe  foromoet  of  Europe, 
Say  what  we  may,  we  are  not  a 
muitary  people,  and  the  best  proof 
of  it  is  this — that  we  never  can 
fight  unless  we  are  angry.  I  half 
vrish  that  we  were  a  httle  angry 
now,  if  only  that  one  result  should 
follow,  and  that  we  ooold  show  the 
world  that  the  tiose  is  not  gone  by 
when  we  could  be  ^  ready  with  the 
pistoL" 

But  one  word  more.  I  am  not 
indifferent  to — I.  am  deeply  grate^ 
ful  for— the  improved  tone  of  our 
civilisation,'  by  which  we  have  sup- 
pressed the  fire-eater  and  put 
down  the  bully.  I  know  of  nothing 
so  creditable  to  our  manners,  aa 
that  tacit  understanding  amongst 
all  gentlemen,  that  the  ruffian  is 
not  to  be  tolerated  wha  on  the 
strength  of  his  skill  with  a  pia- 
tol,  presumes  to  lord  it  over  so- 
ciety. I  think  that  by  this  step 
alone  we  have  established  an  india- 

Entable   right  to  deckre   that    we 
ave  made  some  progress  in  dvilisa- 
tion. 

I  think,  too,  it  ia  an  immense 
gain  to  good  breeding,  and  conse- 
quently   to   tbe   enjoyment  of  -  all 
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fiooial  iDterooaree,  that,  Instead   o^  Oorpns,  our  bitter  beer,  or  onr  beet 

as   formerly,    merging   all  qnvstion  Foreigners,    let  it  be  rememtiered, 

of  right   and   wrong   in  a    Tostile  will  neither  understand  nor  give  ua 

meeting,  men  are  obliged  nowadays  credit  for  it    If  there  is  anything 

to  stand   forth  before  the  World —  in    oor    ways   and    habits    totally 

not  atone  to  yindicate  their  cbHrHC-  above   their    comprehension,    it    m 

ters  for  honour  and  honesty,  but  for  our   system  —  whether  in    political 

good  temper  and  for  forbeaiance.  or  sodal  life — of   dispensing   with 

We  have  got  thus  far  in  England,  cbec^  .  That  pnblic   opinion   can 

and  I  would  only  say,  let  us  not  keep  the  peace  in  the  street  and  in 

imperil  this  immense  boon  by  pre*  the  idlon   is  a   hopeless   riddle   to 

suming  too  ttLT  on  its  benefits;  and,  them.      And  now  I  have  done,  I 

above  all,  let  us  not  forget  that  this  trust  not  to  be  misunderstood,  and 

great  change  in  manners  has  made  that  they  who  have  had  the  patienoe 

but  little  progress  beyond  the  limits  to  follow   me,  will  see  when  and 

of  our  own  country,  and  is  still  as  why  I   deem   a    **man   should  be 

essentially   English   as  our  Habeas  ready  with  the  gfstoV* 


THB   UNLUOKT    KTTMBSB.  « 

There  are  certain  **  Shams  "—I  conld  seize  on  the  spoiK  How 
bate  the  word,  for  it  is  a  pet  one  oi  ^*  dignified  reserve,''  as  the  *'Moni- 
the  greatest  ot  all  shams-*which  teur"  so  beautifiilly  styles  it,  re- 
the  world  is  at  last  getting  weary  of.  minds  me  of  a  scene  I  once  wit- 
Diplomatic  connoils!  The  veriest  nested  in  a  Mississippi  steamer, 
tyro  in  the  study  of  human  nature  There  was,  as  is  usual,  a  large  party 
must  know  the  hopelessness  of  engaged  at  play  in  the  cabin — very 
bringing  men  to  discuss  a  subject  high  play — stimulated*  by  strong 
of  direct  interest  to  themselves,  passion  and^  strong  drink;  and  a 
Of  the  thirteen  wise  men  who  dispute  arose  as  to  the  rightful 
formed  the  late  Conference,  each  winner  of  the  pool.  The  discussion 
bad  a  distinct  and  ^parate  object  was  very  violent,  the  language  osed 
to  attain.  *To  take  the  principals:  of  the  strongest,  and  intimations 
Denmark  desired  not  to  be  dis-  were  ezohanged  that  when  once 
merabert>d ;  Prussia  wished  not  on  shore  the  matter  should  be  de- 
only  to  dismember,  but  to  absorb  a  termined  by  an  appeal  to  something 
large  proportion  of  the  fragments;  besides  wurds — when  suddenly  an 
Austria  bad  assisted  at  the  dismem-  immensely  large  man,  so  tall  that 
berment  only  to  show  the  rest  of  he  towered  by  a  head  above  his 
Germany  that  the  was  as  patriotic  fellows,  arose,  and,  drawing  himself 
as  Prossia,  and  could  be  as  brutal,  up  to  his  full  height,  cried  out, 
as  unjust,  and  as  fond  of  pillage,  as  ''  Til  have  none  ^f  this  I  Here's 
if  she  had  been  a  Lutheran  state ;  how  it^s  to  be  ;*'  and  he  struck  the 
England  endeavoured  to  keep  the  table  with  his  flat  a  blow  that 
peace,  becau^e  in  no  possible  even-  made  it  resound.  ^  Every  gentle* 
tuality  could  war  give  her  anything  man  in  tdis  cabin  has  fajs  revolver 
except  an  increase  to  her  debt;  and  his  bftwie- knife :  let  us  put 
while  France,  whose  whole  olject  out  the  Kghts,  and  see  who'll  have 
has  been  for  years  past  the  spread  the  money  T'  It  is  needless  to  say 
of  distrubt  through  Europe,  the  how  quickly  the  proposal  scattered 
rupture  of  the  ties  that  once  bonnd  the  company, 
nations  together,  and  more  esspe-  Now,  the  Conference  we  have 
oially  the  complete  insolation  of  jost  witne8^ed  did  not  end  without 
England  —  France  looked  on  de-  results  bec»use  the  Danes  were 
lighted  at  the  grand  imbroglio,  obstinate,  or  the  Prussians  inordi- 
well  knowing  that  the  time  of  nate  in  their  demands,  or  the  Ans- 
anarohy    was    coming,    when    she  trians   undecided   whether  to  oat- 
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ng«  EngUnd  olr  the  ^*Bund''  The 
CwiferehGB  was  a  fiulure  fiiniply 
beeaose  Frmnee  would  take  no  pari 
In  its  deliberations.  •  France  was 
there  to  be  the  dignified  spectator 
of  an  unraly  discussion  *^  the  ode 
dhn,  wdH-bred  iridividual  in  a 
brawling  eompanjr.  While  one 
icreanied  the  ^'Sehleil"  and  another 
yelled  the  '' Dannewerk  1 '*  Franoe 
•nly  smiled  blandly  on  each,  gently 
hinting  how  honourable  were  all 
strong  convictions,  and  bow  refiresh- 
ing  it  was  ta  witness  toeh  ardour 
in  an  age  that  had  been  re|>roached 
with  its  coM  infidelity.  She  saw, 
in  fact,  that  by  simply  waiting  *f  th6 
lights  would  be  put  oat,"  and  she 
knew  wMd  get  the  money; ' 

The  *' power  of  the  unknown 
number  is  inoommensurabl^*'  was 
a  maxim  of  the  First  Napoleon,  and 
in  the  reserre-*-iii  th^  unespressed 
determination  x— of  the  present  Em- 
peror, lies  all  his  weight  at  this 
aooraeBt  The  press  of  Germany 
assures  him  that  the  hour  is  oomr 
ing  in  which  he  will  destroy  lor 
eter  the  boasted  maritime  8upr6- 
msioy  of  England,  and  humble  the 
Power  that  has  so  long  been  mis- 
tress of  the  seas.  The  English 
papers  assure  Iiitti  that  jie  may  have 
the  Rhine  for  the  asking !  and  thus 
this  aeddent  of  an  accident,  by 
oar  unstatesmanlike  courses,  by  our 
want  of  foresight,  and  our  utter 
forgetfulness  of  eiven  late  history^ 
is  now  the  master  of  Europe. 

We  have  done  for  this  man  all 
that  geniu%  which  he  has  not,  and 
all  that  craft)  whidk  he  has,  eould 
possibly  hare  done  for  him.  We 
have  broken  up  all  the  coaKtions 
which  years  of  oommon  danger  had 
cemented,  and  the  friendships  we 
had  pledged  when  fightii^  side  by 
side  for  the  same  cause;  we  have 
made  him  great^  not  from  any  quali- 
ties of  greatness  in  himself^  but 
beoMise  we  broaght  oursehes  so 
low  that  we  stand  bumbled  before 
him. 

All  that  the  great  Emperor  could 
not  do  with  his  genius,'  the  little 
Emperor  has  done  by  our  folly. 
WfaAt  the  ghindest  oonoepttonB  tod 
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the  greatest  calculations  failed  to 
accomplish,  we  have  brought  about 
by  the  insensate  stupidity  of  not 
believing,  that  an  insignificant  intel- 
lect may  become  dominant  in  an 
age  of  mediocrity,  and  that  there 
are  eras  in  life  in  which  the  craft  of 
a  conspirator  dka  take  the  place  of 
the  statesman*  I  am  quite  sure  we 
ought  never  to  have  gone  to  war 
about  Dennoark,  Her  cause  was 
not  at  any  time  one  of  that  cleari 
palpable,  unmistakable  nature  thi^ 
justifies  gpoing  to  war  for.  It  would 
have  been  like  trying  to  settle  a 
case  in  equity  by  a  duell  The 
Danish  question  was  precisely  one 
for  a  Chancery  suit,  and  it  might 
have  followed  the  fortunes  of  one 
if  it  had  not  been  that  a  very-  small 
Prussian,  M.  Bismarck^  had  got  into 
his  head  the  ambition  of  being  a 
great  Minister.  To  turn  off  thf 
attention  of  the  Radicals  at  home 
he  got  up  the  row  abroad ;  and  t««| 
instead  of  aiding  the  Liberal  party, 
as  we  might  and  ought  to  have 
donc^  by  unmasking  his  roguery, 
and  showing  that  the  attack  on 
Denmark  was  a  mere  fraud, — we 
actually  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
affected  to  believe  him  to  be  the 
advanced*guard  of  German  Liberal- 
ism, the  herald  of  that  mighty  spirit 
that  comes  out  wwj  fifty  years  or 
BO,  to  sing,  **Wo  ist  das  Deutsches 
VaterkuKir'  Duitias  tells  us  some- 
where of  a  mayor  in  France  that 
endowed  his  native  town  with  a 
lake,  but  which,  as  it  was  only  thre^ 
inches  deep  at  it»  deepest  part,  no- 
body would  accept  as  a  real  piece 
of  water,  till  one  day,  by  some  acci- 
dent, a  wild  duck,  a  solitary  bird  of 
eecentric  taste;  actually  descended 
and  alighted  on  the  pond;  taking 
it,  as  he  quaintly  says,  ^^au  s^rieuz.** 
'From  that  hour  the  mayor^s  tri- 
umph was  assured.  Now  Lord 
Russell  performed  the  wild  duck  to 
M.  Bismarck's  lake;  and  hod  he  never 
gone  paddling  there,  the  water 
would  have  dried  up  long  ago,  and 
the  stench  of  the  swamp  woulfi 
have  kept  off  all  invaders. 

Bi$marck  never  believed  in  Sohles- 
wig-Holstein  .  any   more    than   the 
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■mjor  belleTed  in  the  water.  It 
was  that  "  Duck "  of  ours  did  it  all. 
Why  won^t  he  keep  to  his  own  pud- 
dles, where  he  can  do  no  mischief  ? 
•  '*•  I  told  jou  it  was  water/*  screams 
Bismardc ;  **and  you  see  I  was  right 
Look  at  RosBell:  he  is  come  down 
to  bathe  in  it"  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  mess.  The  second  stage 
was  a  speech  —  an  extra-parliamen- 
tary utterance,  as  the  '  Times,'  with 
a  superfetation  of  bad  phrase- 
dog}',  styles  it  Now,  whether  it 
be  some  old  remnant  of  the  public 
school  that  survives  in  our  states- 
men or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  cer- 
tainly yacatwn  always  seems  too 
iBuch  for  them ;  and  when  the  par- 
liamentary "half"  is  over,  they  ap- 
pear to  take  leave  of  their  wits,  it 
was  at  such  a  moment  as  this  the 
Foreign  Secretary  told  Russia  she 
had  forfeited  her  claim  to  Poland, 
and  also  informed  Germany  that 
on  the  day  she  attacked  Denmark, 
abeM  And  somebody  else  in  the 
Bidtic  that  she  didn't  look  for. 

Now,  this  was  all  Bisttaarck  want^ 
ed.  To  make  Germany  beKeve  that 
bis  little  war  was  a  great  national 
movement,  was  his  real  di£Beulty. 
To  persuade  the  forty  millions  of 
beer-drinking  dreamers  that  some- 
body had  said  something  disre- 
spectful of  Mu&r  Jerattt  was  not  an 
«asy  task.  No  one  in  Europe 
troubles  his  head  much  about  Ger- 
many in  ordinary  times,  and  to 
imagine  that  tbey  would  get  up  a 
fervour  about  freedom,  and  lash 
themselves  into  an  ecstasy  on  'the 
subject  of  liberty,  seemed  as  likely 
as  that  the  hippopotamus  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  should  insist 
•n  being  permitted  to  dance  on 
the  tight-rope. 

The  German  devotion  to  liberty 
— this  sudden  uprising  in  favour  of 
iVeedom  —  is  somewhat  droll ;  but 
Alphonse  Karr  says  that  **the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  is  indescribably 
dear  to  that  interesting  portion  of 
the  population  who  can't  read ;"  so, 
possibly,  it  is  the  unknown  that 
gives ''the  charm  to  this  German 
mfatuation,  as  "distance  lends  en- 
chantment to  the  view." 


At  all  events^  they  got  up  a 
white-heat  patriotism.  It  glowed, 
it  flared,  and  it  sputtered  all  the 
more  vigorously,  perhaps,  that 
France  only  smiled  and  said,  "  How 
picturesque!"  When  one  of  the 
minor  theatres  parodied  the  ItaKan 
drama,  it  was  Paul  Bedford  per- 
formed the  part  of  Medea.  It  is 
needless  to  say  what  a  shock  such 
a  travcstie  gave  to  all  who  really 
enjoyed  the  great  personation  il 
Ristori.  In  exactly  the  same  taste 
and  spirit  do  we  see  the  new  piece, 
the  regeneration  of  Germany,  an- 
nounced —  the  part  of  Garibaldi  by 
If.  Bismarck. 

Now  to  give  an  inustration.  If 
the  late  Mr.  Palmer  of  Rugelj,  some 
days  after  his  conviction,  had  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  be  elected 
President  of  the  Humane  Society, 
would  not  the  ambiti(m  have^ex- 
cited  some  question  at  least  as  to 
his  motives  f  And  in  the  name  of 
all  common  sense,  was  not  Bismarck 
just  as  notorious  as  Palmer?  was 
there  anything  that  the  one  had  not 
done    to    extmguish    life   that    the  I 

other  had  not  tried  to  stifle  liberty  ?  I 

Palmer  laughed  at  and  derided  the         i 
tests    employed  .  to    unmask    him  ;  i 

so  did  Bismarck.  Palmer  made  "his  > 
book "  to  wm  \Pf  putting  bis  anta-  I 
gonist  out  of  the  way — so  (tid  Bis-  > 
marck.  I  only  wish  I  ooold  cany  ' 
my  comparison  farther.  At  all 
events,  would  it  not  have  been  pos- 
sible to  show  the  German  people-- 
I  don't  mean  the  narrow-minded 
Berlin  folk,  the  smallest,  meanest 
most  poor-spirited  population  I 
ever  encounttired,  but  the  great 
kraut-eating,  solid,  and,  in  the  main, 
right^heartcd  German  nation  —  that 
this  man  Bismarck  meant  no  good 
by  them  f  He  was  like  a  man  en- 
couraging a  mob  to  attack  a  smith's 
shop  that  he  might  obtain  the 
handcuffs  to  put  on  his  follow- 
ers afterwards  By  what  freak  of 
imagination  oeuld  any  one  convert 
him  who  had  defied  the  Parliament, 
and  threatened  to  impose  taxation 
by  a  royal  edict,  into  an* apostle  of 
Liberty  ? 
What   were    our   Ministers   and 
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enToys  doing  in  Germany  not  to 
hare  shown  our  Foreign  Office  the 
danger  that  was  inipendiog,  and 
the  urgent  necessity  there  existed 
for  promptly  unmaaking  this  man^s 
designs,  and  showing  the'  great  Oer- 
man  people  that  he  could  never 
be  taken  as  the  exponent  of  their 
wishes -^e  representative  of  their 
hopes? 

it  must  be  owned  that  the  Whigs 
have  a  sort  of  knack  of  this  kind  of 
bungling.  When  Daniel  0*Connell 
had  stamped  himself  as  a  rebel, 
the  Whig  Goremment  of  the  day 
whitewashed  him  into  a  patriot ; 
and  now  that  Bismarck  has  out- 
nged  the  Chamber  and  denouced 
the  Constitution,  our  Ministers 
hare  stepped  in  with  a  bill  of  in- 
demqity,  and  agreed  to  regard  him 
as  the  incarnate  soul  of  an  awak- 
ened Germany.  And  as  if  this  was 
jioi  enough,  they  have,  by  holding 
out  false  hopes  to  Denmark,  en- 
^couraged.  a  resistance,  to  overoome 
which,  has  conrerted  Bismarck  into 
•  herol 

When  the  history  of  our  time 
shall  be  written,  it  will  puzzle  pos- 
terity to  account  for  the  amount  of 
influence  wielded  in  it  by  men  so  pal- 
pably third-rate  in  ability,  nor  will 
the  riddle  be  explained  without 
adrerting  to  the  calibre  of  tliose 
who  opposed  them.  Then  will  it 
be  seen  how  small  was  the  stature 
that  ranked ,  as  a  giant  amongst 
pigmies. 

Still,  no  great  cleverness  was 
needed  either  to  detect  this  fraud  or 
unmask  it ;  and  I  would  ask.  What 
were  our  enyoys  doing  in  Ger- 
many? Why  did  they  not  neu- 
tralise this  man^s  influence.  Why 
not  expose  the  rotten  treachery  by 
which  he  was  entrapping  the  na- 
tkxB  into  a  war  whose  only  issue 
must  be  its  own  subjugation  ?  And 
why  did  our  own  Foreign  Office 
accept  him  m  the  character  of  a 
liberator? 

The  simple  truth  is,  we  were 
out^manoeuTred  and  jockeyed.  We 
wanted  to  bully  the  Diet,  and  called 
in  the  assistance  of  Prussia;  but 
**  the  man  in  blue'*  was  no't  a  po- 


liceman, as  we  believed,  but  the 
chief  of  the  gang,  and  the  v^ry  first 
to  rob  the  premises. 

Having  told  the  Danes  that  thmr 
should  not  be  left  to  thcmselTCB,  it 
was  somewhat  difficult  to  get  out  of 
our  scrape  when  the  time  of  trial 
approached.  4/\re  did  this,  howeyer, 
ingeniously.  We  made  proposals 
to  them,  as  the  price  of  our  friend- 
ship, so  humiliating  that  we  deem- 
ed them  impossibl^  of  acceptance. 
They  disappointed  us;  they  agreed 
to  everything.  The  allies,  howeyer, 
seeing  that  Denmark  was  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  auction,  outbid  us,  and 
we  gave  up  the  lot  that  had  been 
actually  knocked  down  to  us. 

We  then  called  for  a  Conference. 
The  word  Congress  was  not  palat- 
able ;  and  as  modest  people  put 
*'  tea"  on  their  cards  when  they 
mean  an  evening  party,  we  only 
said  Conference,  not  Congress. 

Let  any  one  imagine  thirteen 
men,  quibblers  by  profession,  and 
obstructive  through  the  force  of 
habit,  met  together  to  agree  on  a 
question  where  each  had  a  strong 
interest  in  differing  from  all  the 
rest,  and  where  any  possible  plan 
could  never  have  tiie  approval  of 
more  than  the  man  who  proposed 
it.  Let  him  figure  to  his  minfl 
thirteen  nationalities  stimulated  by/ 
all  their  characteristic  prejudices, 
and  goaded  on  by  the  language, 
more  or  less  inflammatory,  of  their 
respective  newspapers,  and  say  whe- 
ther these  deliberations  were  likely 
tb  lead  to  peace. 

Through  the  fragments  that  have 
reached  us  we  can  form  some  notion 
of  the  bte^k  of  him  whose  doings 
most  nearly  concern  us**-oar  Fo- 
reign Secretary;  and  certainly  no 
man  ever  seemed  more  inexhaust< 
ible  in  resources  of  which  nobody 
cared  to  avail  himself.  Whatever  he 
proposed  was  immediately  scouted. 
He  recommended  a  line  of  demar- 
oation — ^neither  side  would  hear  of 
it ;  he  suggested  another — they  got 
sulky  and  refused  it ;  he  counselled 
an  arbitration,  and  named  the  ar- 
biter—  and  immediately  the  com- 
pany got  up  and  walked  home. 
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Now,  while  all  this  was  going 
and  remember,  it  was  not  our  quarrel 
at  all ;  we  bad  only  lent  our  front 
parlour  to  the  gentlemen  who  were 
to  settle  it — we  were  made  the 
mark  of  all  the  abuse  and  vitupera- 
tion  of  Europe.  For  a  while,  in- 
deed, it  startled  u»  td  be  called 
braggarts  and  bullies,  faithless  allies 
and  treacherous  friends ;  bat  we 
got  accustomed  to  even  worse, 
and  grew  to  ^  ourselves  written 
down  cowards  m  that  guttural  lan- 
guage whose  most  endearing  word 
sounds  like  an  imprecation. 

If  we  burned  and  destroyed  erery 
old  rotten  Pmsbian  town  in  the 
Baltic  to-morrow — no  very  great 
achievement— it  would  no  more  re- 

Say  us  for  all  the  insolence  that  we 
ave  put  up  with,  than  does  the 
infliction  of  a  forty-shilling  fine  on 
the  cabman  recompense  the  gentle- 
man whom  he  has  blackguarded  for 
an  hour  in  a  crowded  thoroughfkre. 
The  Germans  are  not  bad  people, 
but  they  are  grob,  which  is  .some- 
thing more  than  rude,  something 
compounded  of  insolence  and  stu- 
pidity. The  fraction  of  right  they 
nad  in  this  quarrel  excited  theor 
imaginations  ;  Uieir  success  in  arms, 
like  all  unaccustomed  sensations, 
turned  their  beads  completely,  fbr 
though  Doppel  was  on  a  hill,  it  was 
so  unlike  Jena ! 

We  &red  badly  in  the  negotia- 
tions, and  came  ill  out  of  the  Oon- 
ferenoe.  We  are  insulted,  outraged, 
and  reviled  from  one  end  of  the 
Continent  to  the  other.  We  are 
told  that  our  influence  is  ended  in 
Europe,  and  that  the  sooner  we 
recognise  our  position  as  a  fourth- 
rate  Power  the  happier  will  it  be 
for  us.  Our  &ir  -  spoken  ally, 
France,  too,  who  has  had  good 
words  for  eveiy  body— pity  for  the 
Danes  and  praise  for  the  Prussians 
—  tells  us  that  in  our  aquatic  ca- 
pacity we  may  make  some  noise, 
but  as  a  terrestrial  people  we  are 
nothing,  and  that  in  our  **  little 
war,"  if  we  make  one,  nobody  need 
be  inconvenienced ;  and  yet  with 
.all  this*— not  very  pleasant  to  bear 


**-I  agree,  provided  we  do  not  go 
to  war  against  Germany,  and  thus 
oifer  our  open  flank  to  .the  asaaoH 
of  an  ally  far  more  dangeroua  tlian 
air  our  eneodes.  The  Germans 
will  one  day  get  over  their  indi> 
gestion.  Much  ought  to  be  fo- 
given  to  the  eaters  of  waver*  hrauL 
They  will  recover,  not  their  good 
manners,  for  they  have  lost  none, 
but  their  good-humour,  which  they 
once  had  ;  they  will  see  that  tbey 
have  been  cheated  by  their  own 
leaders,  and  will  make  a  sort  of 
amends  to  us  in  some  stupid  way 
of  their  own.  But  the  French  wiU 
hate  as  they  have  ako  hated  us; 
and  their  Emperor,  if  the  hour 
comes  (hat  he  can  slip  -his  blood- 
hounds against  us,  will  attach  to 
his  name  and  his  dynasty  m  loyalty 
that  all  the  oonquests  of  the  Con- 
tinent would  never  bring  him. 

If  the  fight  in  to  come^  let  it  be  a 
fair  one ;  let  us  not  come  into  the 
ring  with  an  arm  tied ;  and  for 
this  reason  I  say,  No  war  with 
Germany,  nor  any  Continental  war 
in  which  France  has  not  pronounced 
the  side  she  takes. 

Above  all,  no  little  wars ;  and 
the  best  way  to  avoid  them  is,  no 
Conferences.  I  know  something 
of  the  sort  of  people  who  assemble 
at  these  councils ;  and  I  declare 
solemnly,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
question  in  religion,  ethics,  or  even 
vt,  that  thirteen  dip^miatists  oould 
discuss  without  thirteen  separate 
and  divergent  opinions. 

Their  profession,  if  we  may  dig- 
nify their  calling  by  the  nane, 
teaches  little  beyond  hair-splitting; 
and  the  highest  ambition  of  any  ts^ 
to  connect  his  name  with  some 
treaty  or  some  convention  that  may 
hand  him  down,  in  connection 
with  another  like  himself,  to  a  pos- 
terity that  in  all  likelihood  will  be 
grateful  to  neither  of  them.  Ima- 
gine thirteen  doctors  contelting 
over  a  patient,  of  whom  a  large 
maiority  would  rather  that  the 
sick  man  should  die,  an'd  you  have 
some  idea  of  the  kite  Conferenoa  at 
London. 
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These  were  eTei^tful  ^aya  id 
Grange  Lane,  when  gossip  was  not 
nearly  rapid  enough  to  follow  the 
maTch  of  events.  When  Mr.  Went- 
worth  went  to  lunch  with  hi«  family^ 
the  two  Slitters  kept  together  in  the 
drawing-room,  which  seemed  again 
re-ecoisecrated  to  the  purposes  of 
lifeu  Lucy  had  not  much  inclina* 
tion  just  at  that  moment  to  move 
out  of  her  chair ;  she  was  not  pooi- 
able,  to  tell  the  truth,  nor  disposed 
to  talk  even  about  the  new  prospects 
which  were  brighteniog  over  both. 
She  even  took  out  her  needlework, 
to  the  disgust  of  her  sister.  ^'  When 
there  are  so  many  things  to  talk 
about,  and  so  ipudi  to  be  consider- 
ed,*^ Miss  Wodehouse  said,  with  a 
little  indignation,  and  wondered 
within  henself  whether  Lucy  was 
really  insensible  to  ^^  what  had  hap- 
pened,'' or  whether  the  seiase  of 
duty  was  strong  npon  her  little 
sister  even  in  the  height  of  her 
happiness.  A  woman  of  greater 
experience  or  (discrimination  might 
have  perceived  that  Lucy  had  re- 
tired into  that  sacred  silencei  sweet- 
est of  all  youthful  privileges*  in 
which  she  could  dream  over  to  her- 
self the  wonderful  hour  which  had 
just  come  to  an  end,  and  the  fair 
rature  of  which  it  was  the  gateway. 
As  ibr  Miss  Wodehouse  herself  she 
was  in  a  flatter,  and  could  not  get 
over  the  sense  of  haste  and  coniu- 
sion  which  this  last  new  incident 
had  brought  upon  her.  Things 
were  going  too  fast  around  her,  and 
the  timid  woman  was  out  of  breath. 
Locy's  composure  at  such  a  moment, 
and,  above  all,  the  production  of 
her  needlework,  waa  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  elder  sister. 

**My  dear,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse, 
with  an  effort,  '*I  don't  doubt  that 
these  poor  people  are  badly  off,  and 
I  am  sure  it  is  very  good  of  you  to 
work ^  fur  them;  but  if  you  will 
only  thipk  how  many  things  there 


are  to  dol  My  darling,  I  am  afraid 
you  will  have  to — %o  make  your 
own  dresses  in  future^  which  is 
what  I  never  thought  to  see,"  she 
said,  putting  her  handkerchief  to 
hor  eyes;  *^and  we  have  not  had 
any  taJ^  about  anything,  Lucy,  and 
there  are  so  many  things  to  think 
of  I "  Miss  Wodehouse,  who  waa 
moving  about  the  room  as  she  ^pokn, 
began  to  lift  her  own  books  and 
special  property  off  the  centre  table. 
The  books  were  principally  ancient 
Annuals  in  pretty  bindio^s,  which  not 
representation  on  Lucy's  part  could 
induee  her  to  think  out  of  date; 
and  among  her  other  possesBions 
was  a  little  desk  in  Indian  mosaio, 
of  ivory,  which  had  been  an  Insti- 
tution in  the  hclise  from  Lucy's  ^ 
earliest  recollection.  ''And  these 
are  yours,.  Lucy  dear,"  said  Miaa 
Wodehouse,  standing  up  on  a  chair 
to  take  down  from  the*  wall  two 
little  pictures  which  huQg  side  by 
side.  They  were  copies  both,  and 
neither  of  great  value;  one  repre- 
senting the  San  Sisto  Madonna, 
and  the  other  a  sweet  St  Agnes, 
whom  Lucy  tiad  in  her  earlier  days 
taken  to  her  heart  Lucjr's  slumber- 
ing attention  wAs  roused  by  thia 
sacrilegiims  act  She  ^ve  a  little 
scream,  and  dropped  her  work  out 
of  her  hands. 

''What  do  I  mean?'*  said  Miss 
Wodehouse;  *'i]?ydeed,  Lucy  dear, 
we  must  look  it  in  the  face.  It  is 
not  our  drawing-room  any  longer, 
you  know."  Here  she  made  a 
pause,  and  sighed;  but  somehow  a 
vision  of  the  other  drawing-room 
which  was  awaitii)g  her  in  the  new 
rectory,  made  the  prospect  less  dol^ 
ful  than  it  might  have  beea  She 
cleared  up  in  a  surprising  way  as 
she  turned  to  look  at  her  own  pro- 
perty  9n  the  table.  *'My  cousin 
Jack  gave  me  this,"  said  the  gentle 
woman,  brushing  a  little  dust  off 
her  pretty  desk.     ''When  it  came 
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first,  there  was  nothing  like  it  in 
Carlingfor^^,  for  that  was  before 
Colonel  Chilcy  .  and  those  other 
Indian  people  had  settled  here. 
Jack  was  rather  fond  of  me  in  those 
days,  you  know,  though  I  never 
cared  for  him/'  the  elder  sister 
continued,  with  a  Smile.  **Poor 
fellow  1  they  paid  he  was  not  very 
happy  when  he  married."  Though 
this  was  rather  a  sad  fact,  Miss 
Wodehouse  announced  it  not  with* 
out  a  certain  gentle  satisikction. 
"  And,  Lucy  dear,  it  is  our  duty  to 
put  aside  our  own  things ;  they  were 
all  presents,  you  know,"  she  «aid, 
standing- up  on  the  chair  again  to 
reach  down  the  St.  Agnes,  whichever 
since  Lucy  had  been  confirmed,  had 
hung  opposite  to  her  on  the  wall. 

"Oh,  don't,  don't!"  cried  Lucy. 
In  that  little  bit  of  time,  not  more 
than  five  minutes  as  it  appeared, 
the  familiar  room,  which  had  just 
heard  the  romance  of  her  youth,  had 
oome  to  have  a  dismantled  and  de- 
solated look.  The  agent  of  this 
destruction,  who  saw  in  her  mind's 
eye  a  new  scene,  altogether  surpass- 
ing the  ohf,  looked  complacently  up- 
on her  work,  and  piled  the  abstract- 
ed articles  on  the  top  of  each  other, 
with  a  pleasant  sense  of  property. 

"And  your  little  chair  and 
work-table  are  yours,"  said  Miss 
Wodehouse;  "they  were  always 
confftidered  yours.  You  worked  the 
chair  yourself,  though  perhaps  Miss 
Gibbons  helped  you  a  little;  and 
i\^t  table,  you  know,  was  sent  home 
the  day  you  were  eighteen.  It  was 
—  a  present,  you  remember.  Don't 
cry,  my  darling,  don't  cry ; .  oh,  I 
am  sure  I  did  not  mean  anything  I  " 
cried  Miss  Wodehouse,  putting 
down  the  St  Agnes  and  flying  to 
her  sister,  about  whom  she  threw 
her  arms.  "My  .  hands  are  all 
dusty,  dear,"  said  the  repentant 
woman ;  "  but  you  know,  Lucy,  we 
must  look  it  in  the  face,  for  it  is  not 
our  drawing-room  now.  Tom  may 
oome  in  any  day  and  say — oh,  dear, 
dear,  here  is  some  one  coming  up- 
sUirs  1 " 

Lucy  extricated  herself  from  her 
sister's  arms  when  she  heard  foot- 


steps outside.  "  If  it  is '  anybody 
who  has  a  right  to  com^  I  suppose 
we  are  able  to  receive  them,"  she 
said,  and  sat  erect  over  her  needle- 
work, with  a  changed  countenance, 
not  condescending  so  much  as  to 
look  towards  the  door. 

"But  what  if  it  should  be  Tom! 
Oh,  Lucy  dear,  don't  be  uncivil  to 
him,"  said  the  elder  sister.  Miss 
Wodehouse  even  made  a  furtive 
attempt  to  replace  the  things,  in 
which  she  was  indignantly  stopped 
by  Lucy.  "But,  my  dear,  perhaps 
it  is  Tom,"  said  the  alarmed  woman, 
and  sank  trembling  into  a  chair 
against  the  St  Agnes,  which '  had 
just  been  deposited  there. 

"It  does  not  matter  who  it  is," 
said  Lucy  with  dignity.  For  her 
own  part,  she  felt  too  much  ag- 
grieved to  mention  his  name  —  ag- 
grieved by  her  own  ignorance,  by 
the  deception  that  had  been  prac- 
tised upon  her,  by  the  character  of 
the  man  whom  she  was  obliged  to 
call  her  brother,  and  chiefly  by  his 
existence,  which  was  the  principal 
grievance  of  all.  Lucy's  brief  life 
had  been  embellished  almost  ever 
since  she  had  been  capable  of  in- 
dependent action,  by  deeds  and 
thoughts  of  mkrcy.  With  her  whole 
heart  she  was  a  disciple  of  Him 
who  came  to  seek  the  lost ;  notwith- 
standing, a  natural  human  senti- 
ment in  her  heart  protested  against 
the  existence  of  this  man,  who 
had  brought  shame  and  distress 
into  the  family  without  any  act  of 
theirs,  and  who  injured  everybody 
he  came  in  contact  with.  When 
the  thought  of  Rosa  Elsworthy 
occurred  to  her,  a  burning  blush 
came  upmi  Lucy's  cheek — why 
were  such  men  permitted  in  God's 
world  f  To  be  sure,  when  she  came 
to  be  aware  of  what  she  wns  think- 
ing, Lucy  felt  guilty,  and  called 
herself  a  Phnrliee,  and  said  a  prayer 
in  her  heart  for  the  man  who  had 
upset  all  her  cherished  ideas  of  her 
family  and  home;  but  ftft^i*  ^^^ 
that  was  an  afterthought,  and  did 
not  alter  her  instinctive  sense  of 
repulsion  and  indignation,  y  All 
this    swept    rapidly   through    her 
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miDd  while  she  sat  awaiting  the 
tDtranoe  of  the  person  or  persons 
who  were  approaching  the  door. 
**  If  it  is  the — the  owner  of  the 
houses  it  will  be  best  to  tell  him 
what  things  you  mean  to  remove,*' 
said  Lucy  ;  and  before  Miss  Wode- 
house  could  answer,  the  door  was 
<^ned.  They  started,  however,  to 
perceive  not  Wodehouse,  but  a  per- 
sonage of  very  differeni  appearance, 
who  came  in  with  an  easy  air  of 
polite  apology,  and  looked  at  them 
with  eyes  which  recalled  to  Lucy 
the  eyes  which  had  been  gazing 
into  her  own  scarcely  an  hour  ago. 
'*  Pardon  me,"  said  this  unlocked* 
for  visitor ;  ^'  your  brother^  Miss 
Wodehouse,  finds  some  difficulty  in 
explaining  himself  to  relations  from 
whom  he.  has  been  separated  so 
long.  Not  to  interfere  with  family 
priva^,  will  you  let  me  assist  ai 
the  conference?'*  said  Jack  Went- 
worth.  **  My  brother,  I  under- 
stand)  is  a  friend  of  yours,  and 
your  brother — is  a — hem — a  friend 
of  mine,"  the  diplomatist  added, 
scarcely  able  to  avoid  making  a 
wry  face  over  the  statement  Wode* 
house  came  in  behind,  looking  an 
inch  or  two  taller  for  that  acknow- 
ledgment, and  sat  down,  confront- 
ing his  sisters,  who  were  standing 
on  the  defensive.  The  heir,  too, 
had  a  strong  sense  of  property,  as 
was  natural,  and  the  disarrange- 
ment of  the  room  struck  him  in 
that  point  of  view,  especially  as 
Miss  Wodehouse  continued  to  prop 
herself  ^p  against  the  St.  Agnes  in 
the  back  of  her  chair.  Wodehouse 
looked  from  the  wall  to  the  table, 
and  saw  what  appeared  to  him  a 
clear  case  of  intended  spoliation. 
**  By  Jove,  they  didn't  mean  to 
go  empty-handed,'*  said  the  vaga- 
bond, who  naturally  judged  accord- 
ing to  his  own  standard,  and  knew 
no  better.  Upon  which  Lucy,  ris- 
ing a'ith  youthful  state  and  dig- 
nity, took  the  explanation  upon 
herself. 

^^  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
have  the  mortification  of  a  spec- 
tator," said  Lucy,  who  already, 
having  been  engaged  three-quarters 


of  an  hour,  felt  deeply  disinclined 
to  reveal  the  weak  points  of  her 
own  family  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Wentworths.  **  All  that  there  ia 
to  explain  can  be  done  very  simply. 
Thank  you,  I  will  not  sit  down. 
Up  to  this  time  we  may  be  allowed 
to  ima^e  ourselves  in  our  owb 
— in  our  Other's  house.  What  we 
have  to  say  is  simple  enough." 

**  But  pardon  me,  my  dear  Misa 
Wodehouse—"  said  Jack  Went- 
woitb. 

"My  sister  is  Miss  Wodehouse," 
said  Lucy.  "What  there  is  to  se^ 
tie  had  better  be  arranged  with  our 
— our**  brother.  If  be  will  tell  us 
precisely  when  he  wishes  us  to  go 
away,  we  shall  be  ready.  Mary  is 
going  to  be  marrie4»"  she  went  on, 
turning  round  so  as  to  face  Wode- 
house, and  addressing  him  point- 
edly, though  she  did  not  look  at 
him  — to  the  exclusion  of  Jack,  who, 
experienced  nnan  as  he  was,  felt 
disconcerted,  and  addressed  him- 
self with  more  precaution  to  a  task 
which  was  less  easy  than  he  sufh 
posed. 

"Oljt  Lucy  I"  cried  Miss  Wode* 
hou.se,  with  a  blush  worthy  of  * 
eighteen.  It  was  perhaps  the  first 
time  that  the  fact  hskd  been  so 
broadly  stated,  and  the  sudden  an- 
nouncement made  before  two  men 
overwhelmed  the  timid  woman. 
Then  she  was  older  than  Lucy, 
and  had  picked  up  in  the  course  of 
her  career  one  or  two  inevitable 
scraps  of  experience,  and  she  could 
not  but  wonder  with  a  momentary 
qualm  what  Mr.  Proctor  might  think 
of  his  brother-in-law.  Lucy,  who 
thought  Mr.  Proctor  only  too  well 
off,  went  on  without  regarding  her 
sister's  exclamation. 

"  I  do  not  know  when  the  mar- 
riage Is  to  be — ^I  don't  suppose  they 
have  fixed  it  yet,"  said  Lucy  ;  "  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  save 
us  all  some  trouble  if  we  were 
allowed  to  remain  until  that  time. 
I  do  not  mean  to  ask  any  favour,*^ 
she  said,  with  a  little  more  sharp- 
ness and  less  dignity.  "  We  could 
pay  rent  for  that  matter,  if — if  it 
were  desired.     She  is  your  sister,** 
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said  Lucj,  suddenly  looking  .  Wode* 
house' in  the  fBce,  ^*  as  well  as  mine. 
I  daresay  she  has  done  as  much  for 
5rou  as  she  has  for  me.  I  don't  ask 
any  favour  for  her — but  I  would  cut 
off  my  little  finger  if  that  would 
please  her/*  cried  the  excited  young 
woman,  with  a  wlldness  of  illustra^ 
tion  so  totally  out  of  keeping  with 
the  matter  referred  to,  that  Miss 
Wodehouse,  in  the  midst  of  her 
emotion,  could  scarcely  restrain  a 
scream  of  terror ;  "  and  you  too 
might  be  willing  to  do  something  ; 
you  cannot  have  any  kind  of  feeling 
fer  me/'  Lucy  continued,  recover- 
ing herself;  *'  but  you  might  perhaps 
have  some  feeling  for  Mary.  If  we 
can  be  permitted  to  remain  until 
her  marriage  takes  place,  it  may 
perhaps  bring  about— -a  feeling — 
more  like — relations;    and  I  shall 

be  able  to " 

**  Forgive  you/'  Lucy  was  about 
to  say,  but  fortunately  .stopped 
herself*  in  time  ;  for  it  was  the  fact 
of  his  existence  that  she  had  to 
forgive,  and  naturally  such  an 
amount  of  toleration  was  difficult 
to  explain.  As  for  Wodehonse 
himself,  he  listened  to  this  appeal 
with  very  mingled  feelings.  Some 
natural  admiration  and  liking  woke 
in  his  dull  mind  as  Lucy  spoke. 
He  was  not  destitute  of  good  im* 
pulses,  nor  of  the  ordinary  human 
affections.  His  little  sister  was 
pretty,  and  a  lady,  and  clever  enough 
\o  put  Jack  Wontworth  much  more 
in  the  background  than  usual.  He 
said  **By  Jove*'  to  himself  three  or 
four  times  over  in  his  beard,  and 
showed  a  little  emotion  when  she 
said  he  could  have  no  feeling  for 
her.  At  that  point  of  Lucy*s  ad- 
dress he  moved  about  uneasily  in 
his  chair,  and  plucked  at  his  beard, 
and  felt  himself  anything  but  com* 
fortable.  '*  By  Jove,  I  never  had 
a  chance,"  the  prodigal  said,  in  his 
undertone.  "I  might  have  cared 
^  deal  for  her  if  I  had  had  a  chance. 
She  might  have  done  a  fellow  good, 
by  Jove/*  mutterings  of  which  Lucy 
took  no  manner  of  notice,  but  pro- 
ceeded with  her  speech.  When  she 
had  ended,  and  it  became  apparent 


that  an  anewer  was  expected  of 
htm,  Wodehouse  flushed  all  over 
with  the  embarrassment  of  the  po^ 
Bition.  H«  cleared  his  throat,  he 
sbllted  his  eyes,  which  were  em- 
barrassed  bv  Lmrjr's  gaze,  he  pushed 
his  chair  from  the  table,  and  made 
various  attempts  to  oollect  bimsei^ 
but  at  last  ended  by  a  pitiful  ap- 
peal to  Jack  Wentworth,  who  had 
been  looking  seriously  on.  ^*  You 
might  come  to  a  fellow's  assistance  !'* 
cried  Wodehouse.  "By  Jove,  it 
was  for  that  you  came  here." 

''The  Miss  Wodehouses  evi- 
dently  prefer  to  communicate  with 
their  brother  direct,**  saM  Jack 
Wentworth,  '*  which  is  a  Tery  na- 
tural sentiment  If  I  htterfere,  it 
is  simply  because  I  have  had  the 
advantage  of  talking  the  matter 
over,  and  understanding?  a  little 
what  you  mean.  Miss  Wodehouse, 
your  brother  is  not  disposed  to 
act  the  part  of  a  domestic  tyrant 
He  has  come  here  to  offer  you  the 
house,  which  must  have  so  many 
tender  associations  for  you,  not 
ibr  a  short  period,  as  you  wish, 
but  for- '' 

''I  didnU  know  she  was  going  to 
be  married,"  exclaimed  Wodehouse 
— **  that  makes  all  the  difference,  by 
Jove.  Lucy  will  marry  fast  enough ; 
but  as  for  Mary,  I  never  thought 
she  would  hook  any  one  at  her  time 
of  life/'  said  the  vagabond,  with  a 
rude  laugh.  He  turned  to  Lucy» 
not  knowing  any  better,  and  with 
some  intention  of  pleasing  her ;  but 
being  met  by  a  look  of  indigna- 
tion under  whioh  he  faltered,  he 
went  back  to  his  natural  rdle  of 
sulky  insolence.  "By  Jove,  when 
I  gave  in  to  make  such  an  off^r,  I 
never  thought  she  had  a  chance  of 
getting  married,*'  said  the  heir.  "  I 
ain't  going  to  give  what  belongs  to 
me  to  another  aian *' 

"  Your  brother  wishes,"  said  Jack 
Wentworth,  calmly,  **to  make  orer 
the  house  and  funiiture  as  it  stands 
to  you  and  your  sister.  Miss  Wode- 
house. Of  course  it  Is  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  should  be  sorry  to 
get  his  father's  property;  but  he  is 
sorry  that  there  should  be  no— no 
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pnmsion  for  yon.  He  nitMis  thai 
you  sbould  have  the  houtw  ■'    ■" 

"But  I  n^er  thought  she  was 
going  to  be  married,  by  Jove,"  pro* 
tested  the  rightful  owner.  ^'Look 
here,  Molly  ;  you  shall  hate  the  fur« 
Diture.  The  house  would  sell  ibr  a 
good  bit  of  money.  I  tell  you, 
Weotwerth--— »* 

Jack  Wentworth  did  not  movd 
from  the  mantdpiece  where  he  waS 
standings  but  he  cast  a  glance  upon 
bis  uiilueky  follower  which  htxie 
the  words  on  bis  lips.  *^My  good 
fellow,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
dtdiiie  my  mediatwn  in  your 
afibirs.  Probably  you  oan  manage 
them  better  your  own  way,"  said 
Wodehouse*s  hero.  ^^  I  can  only 
beg  the  Miss  Woddiouaes  to  par- 
don  my  intrnsioik"  Jack  Went* 
worth's  first  step  towards  the  door 
let  loose  a  flood  of  nameless  ter- 
rors upon  the-  soul  of  his  victim. 
If  he  were  abandoned  by  hie 
powerful  protector,  what  would 
become  of  bimf  His  very  de«re 
of  money,  and  the  avarice  which 
prompted  him  to  grudge  diking 
any  provisicm  for  his  sisters,  •wae, 
after  all,  not  real  avarice,  but  .the 
spendthrift's  longing  for  more  to 
spend.  The  house  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  give  up  represented 
not  so  much  gold  and  silver,  but  so 
many  pleasures,  fine  dinners,  and 
bad  oompan}'.  He  oould  order  the 
dinners  by  hii^iself^  it  is  true»  and 
get  men  like  himself  to  eat  them; 
but  the  fine  people— the  men  wlio 
had  once  been  fine,  and  who  still 
retained  a  certain  tamhihed  glory 
— were,  so  far  as  Wodehouse  was 
concerned,  entirely  in  Jack  Went- 
worth* s  keeping.  He  made  a  piteous 
ai^Mal  to  bis  -patron  as  the  great 
man  turned  to  go  away. 

*'  I  don't  see  what  good  it  can  do 
y9u  to  rob  a  poor  fellow!"  cried 
Wodebousa  ''  But  look  here,  I  ain't 
going  to  turn  against  your  advice^ 
ril  give  it  them,  by  Jove,  for  life — 
that,  is,  for  Mary's  life,"  said  the 
muntflcent  brother.  ^' She's  twenty 
years  older  than  Lucy-*—" 

^'How  do  you  dare  to  sobject  lis 
to   such  insults?"    cried  the  indig- 


nant'Luey^  whose  Kttle  hand  61ench»< 
ed  involuntarily  in  her  passion. 
She  had  a  great  deal  of  self-con- 
trol, but  she  WMi  not  quite  equal 
to  such  an  emergency ;  and  it  was 
ajl  sho  could  do  td  keep  from"  stamp* 
i;ig  her  foot,  which  was  the  only 
utterance  ^  ra^  possible  to.  a  gen* 
tlewoman  in  her  position.  '^I 
would  rathw  eee  my  father's  heus0 
desecrated  by  you  Kving  in  it,"  8h0 
cried,  passionately,  •"  tlmn  accept  it 
as  a  gift  from  ^our  haoas.  Mary, 
we  are  not  obliged  to  submit  to 
thia  Let  us  rather  go  away  al 
once.  I  will  not  remain  in  the 
same  room  with  this  manl"  cried 
Lucy.  She  was  so  overwhelmed 
with  her  unwonted  passion  that 
she  lost  all  command  of  the  posi-* 
tion,  and  even  of  herself,  and  was 
false  for  tUc  moment  to  all  her 
sweet  codes  of  womanly  behaviour. 
^*How  dare  you,  sir!"  she  cried^ 
in  the  sudden  storm,  for  which  not 
body  was  prepared.  "We  will  re^ 
move  the  things  belonging  to  us, 
with  whidi  nobody  has  any  right 
to  interfere,  and  we  will  leave  im- 
mediately. Mary,  come  with  roe !  '^ 
When  she  had  said  this,  Lucy  swept 
out  of '  the  room,  pale  as  a  little 
fury,  apd  feeling  in  her  heart  a 
savage*  female  inclinaticm  to  strike 
Jack  Wentworth,  who  opened  the 
door  for  hei^  with  her  little  white 
clenched  hantd.  Too  much  escited 
to  remark  whether  her  sister  had 
foUotwed  her,  Lucy  ran  up-stairs 
to  her  room,  and  there  gave  way 
to  the  inevitable  tebrs.  Coming 
to  hersdf  after  that  was  a  terribly 
humbling  process  to  the  little 
Anglican.  She  had  never  fhllen 
into  "  a  passion "  before  that  she 
knew  ifA,  certainly  never  since 
nursery  times;  and  often  enough 
her  severe  serene  girlhood  had  lock- 
ed reproving  and  surprised  upon 
the  tumults  of  Prickett's  Lane, 
awing  the  belligerents  into  at  least 
temporary  silence.  Now  poor  Lucy 
sat  and  cried  over  her  downfall  \ 
she  had  forgotten  herself;  she  had 
been  conscious  of  an  inclination  to 
stamp,  to  scold,  even  to  strike,  id 
the  vehemence  of  her  indignation 
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and    she  was   utterly   overpowered  hind,  and   watched    th«   course  of 

by  the   thought  of  her   guiltiness,  events    with     anxious     steadiness. 

^*  The  very  first  temptation  I  *'  she  She  did    not  care  for    money   any 

said  to  herself;   and  made  terrible  more  than  Lucy  did;  but  she  could 

reflections  upoh    her  own  want    of  not  help  thinking  it  would  be  very 

strength   and    endurance.      To-day,  pleasant  if  she  ooukl  produce  on« 

too,  of  all  days,  when  God  had  been  good  action  on  ^'  poor  Tom's"  part 

80  good  to  her  f     ^*  If  I  yield  to  the  to  plead  for  him  against  any  pos- 

first  temptation  like  this,  how  shall  sible  criticisms  of  the  future.     Miss 

I  ever  endure  to  the  end?*'   cried  Wodehouse    was    old    enough    to 

Lucy,   and    in    her    heart    thought,  know  that  her  Rector  was  not  an 

with  a  cer^in  longing,  of  the  sacra-  ideal    hero,   but    an  ordinary  man, 

ment  of  penance,  and  tried  to  think  and  it  was  quite  possible  that  he 

what  she  could  do  that  would  be  might   point    a    future   moral    now 

most  disagreeable — to   the   mortify-  and    then    with    *Hhat   brother  of 

ing  qf  the  flesh.      Perhaps  if   she  yours,  my  dear."    The  elder  sister 

had  possessed  a  more  lively  sense  waited  aeeordtngly,  with  her  heart 

of    humour,    another   view    of   the  beating    quick,   to    know  the  tied- 

subject  mij^ht   have   struck    Lucy;  sion,  very  anxious  that  she  might 

but    humour,    fortunately    for    the  have  at  least -one  generous  deed  to 

uhity  of  human  sentiment,  is  gene-  record    to    the   advantage    of    poor 

rally    developed    at   ar  later    period  Tom. 

of  life,  and  Lucy's  fit  of  passion  ^  I  think  we  are  quite  decided 
only  made  her  think  with  greater  on  the  point,"  said  Jack  Went- 
tenderness  and  toleration  of  her  worth.  ^^  Knowing  your  sentiments, 
termagants  in  Prickett's  Lane.  Wodehouse,  I  left  directions  with 
The  three  who  were  left  down-  Waters  about  the  papers.  I  think 
stairs  were  in  their  different  ways  you  will  find  him  quite  to  he  trust- 
impressed  by  Lucy's  passion.  Jack  ed,  Miss  Wodehouse,  if  you  wish 
Wentworth,' being  a  man  of  hum-  to  consult    him    about   letting    or, 

our   and    cultivation,  was    amused,    selling ^" 

but   respectful,    as    having    still    a  "  By   Jove ! "     exclaimed    Wode- 

eertain  faculty  of  appreciating  abso-  house,  under  his  breath, 

lute  purity  when  he  saw  it     As  for  "  Which,    I    suppose,"    continued 

Wodehouse,   he  gave  inother  rude  the  superb    Jack,   ^^3'ou    will  wish 

laugh,   but  was  cowed  in  spite  of  to  do  under    the    pleasant   eircum- 

himsclf,  and  felt  involuntarily  what  stances,  upon  which  I  beg  to  offer 

a  shabby  wretch  he  was,  recognis-  you  my  congratulations.     Now,  Turn, 

ing  that*  fact  more  impressively  from  my  good  fellow,   [  am  at  your  sei^ 

the  contempt   of   Lucy^s   pale  face  vioe^     I    think   we   have    done  our 

than   he  could    have  done  through  business  here." 

hours    of  argument      Miss  Wode-  Wodehouse  got  up  in  his  sulking 

house,   for    her    part,    though   very  reluctant  way  like  a  lazy  dog.    *'  1 

anxidus  and  nervous,  was  not  with-  suppose  you  won't  try  to  move  the 

out  an  interest  in  the  question  un-  furniture    now?**   he    said      These 

der  discussion.     ShewtLS  not  speci-  were  the  only  adieux  he  intended 

ally    horrified    by   her   brother,    or  to  make,   and  perhaps   tbey  might 

anything  he  could  say  or  do.     He  have  been  expressed  with  still  less 

was  Tom  to  her-— a  boy  with  whom  civility,   had    not   Jack  Went  worth 

she  had  once  played,  and  whom  she  been  standing  waiting    for    him  at 

had   shielded  with   all    her  sisterly  the  door. 

might   in    his    first    transgressions.  ^*  Oh,  Tom  I  T  am  so  thankful  you 

She  had  suffered  a  great  deal  more  have    done    it,"    cried    Miss  Wode- 

by  his  means  than  Lucy  could  ever  house.     ^*  It  is  not  that  I  care  for 

suffer,  and  consequently  was  more  the  money;  but  oh,  Tom,  I  am  so 

tolerant  of  him.     She  kept  her  seat  glad  to  think  nobody  can  say  anr- 

with  the  St  Agnes  in  the  chair  be-  thing    now."      She   followed   them 
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wistfully  to  (he  door,  no^  giving  up 
hopes  of  a  kinder  parting.  '^  I  think 
it  is  very  kind  and  nice  of  you, 
and  what  dear  papa  would  have 
wishod,'*  said  the  ^der  sister,  for- 
getting how  all  her  fatbcr^s  plans 
had  been  brought  to  nothing ;  *'  and 
of  course  you  will  live  here  all  the 
same  ?"  she  said,  with  a  little  eager* 
ness,  **  that  is  till — till — as  long  as 
we  are  here ^*' 

**  Good-bye,  Miss  Wodebouse," 
said  Jack  Wentworth.  ''I  don't 
think  either  you%  brother  or  I  will 
stay  macb  longer  in  Carlingford. 
You  must  accept  my  best  wishes 
for  your  happiness  all  the  same." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  I  am  sure," 
said  the  embarrassed  bride  ;  **  and 
oh,  Tom,  you  will  surely  say  good- 
bye f  Say  good-bye  once  as  if  you 
meant  it ;  donH  go  away  as  if  you 
did  not  care.  Tom,  1  always  was 
very  fond  of  you  ;  and  don't  you 
feel  a  little  different  to  us,  now 
you've  done  us  a  kindness?"  cried 


Miss  Wodehouse,  going  out  after 
him  to  the  landing-place.  But 
Wodehouse  was  in  no  humour  to 
be  gracious.  Instead  of  paying  amy 
attention  to  her,  he  looked  regret- 
fully at  the  property  be  had  lost 

**  Good-bye,"  he  said,  vaguely. 
**By  Jovel  I  know  better  than 
Jack  Wentworth  does  the  value  of 
property.  We  might  have  had  a 
jolly  month  at  Homburg  out  of 
that  old  place,"  said  the  prodigal, 
with  regret^  as  he  went  down  the 
old-fashioned  oak  stair.  That  was 
his  farewell  to  the  house  which  he 
had  entered  so  disastrously  on  the 
day  of  bis  father's  funeral  He 
followed  his  leader  with  a  sulky 
aspect  through  the  garden,  not  ven- 
turing to  disobey,  but  yet  feeling 
the  weight  of  his  chains.  And  this 
was  how  Wodehouse  accomplished 
his  personal  share  in  the  gid  to  his 
sisters  of  which  Miss  Wodehouse 
told  everybody  that  it  was  **so 
good  of  Tom  I " 


CBAPTBB  XI.IY. 


'*  Going  to  be  married  1 "  said  the 

Squire ;  *'  and  to  a  sititer  of ,    I 

thought  you  told  me  she  was  an  old 
as  Dora,  Frank?  I  did  not  expect 
to  meet  with  any  further  complica* 
tions^"  the  old  man  said,  plaintively ; 
**  of  course  you  know  very  well  I 
don't  object  to  your  marrying ;  but 
why  on  earth  did  you  let  me  speak 
of  Wentworth  Rectory  to  Hux- 
table?"  cried  Mr.  Wentworth.  He 
was  almost  more  impatient  about 
thid  new  variety  in  the  family  cir- 
cumstances than  he  had  been  of 
more  serious  distresses.  **  God  bless 
me,  sir,"  said  th%  Squire,  *'  what  do 
you  mean  by  it  ?  You  take  means 
to  affront  your  aunts  and  lose  Skel- 
mervdale  ;  and  then  you  put  it  into 
my  head  to  have  Mary  at  Went- 
worth ;  and  then  you  quarrel  with 
the  Rector,  and  get  into  hot  water 
in  Carb'n^ord;  and  to  nuike  an 
end  of  all,  you  coolly  propose  to  an 
innocent  young  woman,  and  tell  me 
you  are  going  to  marry — what  on 
earth  do  you  mean  ?  " 


*'  I  am  going  to  marry  some  time 
sir,  I  hope,"  said  the  Perpetual 
Curate,  with  more  cheerfulness  than 
he  felt ;  "  but  not  at  the  present 
moment  Of  course  we  both  know 
that  is  impossible.  I  should  like 
you  to  come  with  me  and  see  her 
before  you  leave  Carlingford,  She 
would  like  it,  and  so  should  I." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  Squire. 
Naturally,  having  been  married  so 
often  himself,  he  coqld  not  refuse 
a  certain  response  to  such  a  call 
upon  his  sympathy.  ^^I  hope  you 
have  made  a  wise  choice,"  said  the 
experienced  father,  not  without  a 
sigh;  "a  great  deal  depends  upon 
that — not  only  your  own  comfort, 
sir,  but  very  often  the  character  of 
your  children  and  the  credit  of  the 
family.  You  may  laugh,"  said  Mr. 
Wentworth,  to  whom  it  was  no 
laughing  matter  ;  *'  but  long  before 
Tou  are  as  old  as  I  am,  you  will 
know  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 
Your  mother,  Frank,  was  a  speci- 
men of  what  ^  woman  ought  to  be 
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-^not  to  speak  of  her  own  children, 
there  was  nobody  else  who  ever 
knew  how  to  manage  Qerald  and 
Jade  Of  course  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  Mrs.  Wentworth,  who  has 
her  nursery  to  occupy  her,"  said 
the  Squire,  apologetically.  '*! 
hope  you  hare  made  a  judidous 
ohoice. 

'*  I  hope  so  too,"  said  Frank,  who 
was  somewhat  amused  by  this  view 
of  the  question—*^  though  I  am  not 
aware  of  having  exercised  any  spe- 
cial choice  in  the  matter,"  he  add- 
ed, with  a  laugh.  *^  However,  I  want 
you  to  come  with  me  and  see  her, 
and  then  you  will  be  able  to  judge 
for  yourself." 

The  Squire  shook  his  head,  and 
looked  as  if  he  had  travelled  back 
into  the  heavy  roll  of  family  dis- 
tresses. ^'  I  don't  mean  to  upbraid 
you,  Frank,"  he  said — "I  daref«y 
yon  have '  done  what  you  thought 
was  your  duty — ^but  I  think  you 
might  have  taken  a  little  pains  to 
satisfy  your  aunt  Leonora.  You  see 
what  Uerald  has  made  of  it,  with 
all  his  decorations  and  nonsense. 
That  is  a  dreadful  drawback  with 
you  clergymen.  You  fix  your  eyes 
80  on  one  point  that  you  get  to  think 
things  important  that  are  not  in  the 
least  important  Could  you  imap 
gine  a  man  of  the  world  like  Jack 
— he  is  Jiot  what  I  could  wish,  but 
still  he  is  a  man  of  the  world,"  said 
the  Squire,  who  was  capable  of  con- 
tradicting himself  with  perfect  com- 
posure without  knowings  it  '*Can 
you  imagine  him  risking  his  pros- 
pects for  a  bit  of  external  decora- 
tion ?  r  don't  mind  it  myself^" 
said  Mr.  Wentworth,  impartially — 
**  I  don't  pretend  to  see,  for  my  own 
part,  why  flowers  at  Easter  should 
be  considered  more  superstitious 
than  holly  at  Christmas;  but,  bless 
my  soul,  sir,  when  your  aunt  thought 
80,  what  was  the  good  of  running 
right  in  her  face  for  such  a  trifle  ? 
I  never  could  understand  you  par- 
sons," the  Squire  said,  with  an  im- 
patient sigh — '**  nobody,  that  I  know 
of,  ever  considered  me  mercenary: 
but  to  ruin  your  own  prospects,  all 
for  a  trumpery  bunch  of  flowers,  and 


then  to  oome  and  tell  me  you  wut 

to  marry •* 

This  was  before  hmcheon,  when 
Frank  and  his  father  were  together 
in  the  dining-room  waiting  for  the 
other  members  of  the  fiuafly,  who 
began  to  arrive  at  this  moment,  and 
prevented    any   farther    discussion. 
After   all,    perhaps,    it  was  a  little 
ungeneroufl   of  the  Squire  to  press 
his  son  so  hard  on  the  subject  of 
those  innocent  Easter  liKes,  long  ago 
withered,  which  certainly,  looked  at 
from  this  distance,-  did  not  appear 
iihportant   enough  to  sacrifice   any 
prospects   for.      This   was   all   the 
harder  upon  the  unfortunate  Curate, 
as  even  at  the    time  his  conviction 
of  their   necessity  had  not   proved 
equal  to  the    satisfhctory  settlemGnt 
of  the  question.     Miss  Wentworth's 
cook  was  an  artiste  so  irreproachable 
that  the  luncheon   provided  was  in 
itself   perfect ;  but    notwithstanding 
it  was  an  uncomfortable  meaL    Miss 
Leonora,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
test going   on    her   own  mind,  was 
in  an  explosive  and  highly  danger- 
ous condition,  not  safe  to  be  spoken 
to  ;  and  as  for  the  Squire,  he  could 
not  restrain   the  chance  utterances 
of  his  impatience.      Frank,  who  did 
his  best  to  make  himself  agreeable 
as   magnanimity  required,  had    the 
mortification  of  hearing  himself  dis- 
cussed in  different  tones  of  disap- 
probation while  he  ate  bis  cold  beef; 
for   Mr.   Wentworth's    broken   sen- 
tences were  not  long  of  putting  the 
party  in  possession  of  the  new  event, 
and    the    Perpetual    Curate    found 
himself  the  object  of  many  wondw- 
ing  and  pitying  glances,  in  none  of 
which  could  he  read  pure  sympathy, 
much  less  congratulation.    Even  Ger- 
ald looked  at  him  #ith  a  little  eleva- 
tion of  his  eyebrows,  as  if  wondering 
how  anybody  could  take  the  trouble 
to  occupy  his  mind  with  such  trifling 
temporal    affairs  as  love  and  mar- 
riage.    It  was  a  wonderful  relief  to 
the  unfortunate    Curate  when  Miss 
Leonora  had    finished    her  glass  of 
madeh-a,  and  rose  from  the   tabl& 
He   had    no   inclination   to  go  up- 
BUirs,  for  his  own  part    **  When  jou 
are  ready,  sir,  you  will  find  me  in 
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the  gurdeiit"  he  said  to  bis  iktber, 
who  ^as  to  leave  Carlinglbrd  neift 
mornings  and  whom  he  had  set  his 
heart  on  taking  to  aee  Lut^.  Biit 
his  walk  in  the  gafden  was  ftr  from 
being  delightful  to  Frank.  It  enren 
oecumd  to  him,  for  a  moment, 
that  it  would  be  a  Tery  good  thing 
if  a  mmn  ooold  eat  hinwelf  adrift 
from  his  relations'  at  suoh  a  crisis  of 
his  life.  After  all^  it  was  his  own 
bmuiess — ^tbe  aet  most  essenliaUy 
personal  of  \m  entire  existenoe ;  and 
then,  with  a  little  softening,  he  be- 
gan to  think  of  the  ghrls  at  home— - 
of  the  little  sisteri  who  had  a  love- 
stoiy  of  her  own ;  and  of  Letty,  who 
was  Frank's  favourite,  and  had  often 
confided  to  him  the  enthnsiaam  she 
would  fed  for  his  bridew  *^If  she 
is  Dice,"  Letty  was  in  tfan  habit  of 
adding,  ''and  of  coone  she  will  be 
nice,"— and  at  thai  thought  the 
heart  of  the  Toung  loTer  escaped, 
and  put  forth  its  wings,  and  went 
off  into  that  heaven  of  ideal  ezeel- 
lenoe  and  beauty,  more  sweet,  be- 
cause more  va^oe,  than  anything 
realy  which  stands  instead,  of  the  old 
workin^day  skies  and  clouds  at 
such  a  period  of  life.  He  t  had  to 
drop  down  from  a  great  height,. end 
get  rid  in  aU  hasie  of  his  celestial 
pinions,  when  he  heard  his  aunt 
bora  calling  him;  and  his  self-com- 
mand was  not  sufficient  to  conceol, 
as  be  obeyed  that  summons^  a  cer- 
tain annoyed  expression  in  his  faoa 

''Frank,"  said  Miss  Dora,  coming 
9oftly  after  him  with  her  handker- 
chief held  over  her  head  as  a  defence 
frt>ra  the  sun  *— >  **  oh,  Frank,  I  want 
to  speak  to  yoa  I  couldn't  say 
anything  at  lunch  because  of  every- 
body being  there.  If  you  would 
<m^  stop  a  moment  till  I  get  my 
breath.  Frank,  my  dear  boy,  I 
wish  you  joy.  I  do  wish  you  joy 
with  Ml  my  heart  I  should  so  like 
joat  to  go  and  kiss  her,  and  tell  her 
1  shall  love  her  for  ycmrsake." 

*'  Ton  will  soon  Iotc  her  for  her 
own  sake,"  said  Fnmk,  to  whom 
ev«n  this  simple-minded  sympathy 
was  iny  grateful;  ''she  is  a  great 
deal  better  than  I  am." 
'  ^^Tber^is  just  one  thing,"  said 


lOsH  Dora.  «'0h,  Frank,  my  dear, 
you  know  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
clercr,  like  Leonora,  or  able  to  give 
you  adviee;  but  there  it  one  thing. 
Y6u  know  you  have  nothfng  to 
marry  upon,  and  all  has  gone 
wrong.  You  are  not  to  have 
Wentw-orthf  and  you  are  not  to  have 
Skehnersdale,  and  I  think  the  family 
is  going  out  of  its  Senses  not  to  see 
who  is  the  most  wt»thy.  You  have 
got  nothinff  to  live  upon,  my  dear, 
.dear  boy  I"  saad  Miss  Don,  with- 
drawing the  handkerchief  from  her 
head  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment to  spply  it  to  her  eyes. 

"That  is  true  enough,"  «aid  the 
Perpelnial  Ourate;  "but  then  we 
have  not  made  up  our  minds  that 
we  must  marry  imaiediately-^— " 

'^  Frank,"  said  aunt  Dora,  with 
solemDity,  breaking  into  bis  speech, 
"  there  is  just  o»«  thing;  and  I  can't 
hold  my  tongue,,  though  it  may  be 
very  foolish,  and  they  will  all  say  it 
is  my  fault"  It  was  a  very  quiet 
summerly,  but  still  there  was  a 
faint  rustle  id  the  branches  which 
alarmed  the  ttmid  woman«  She 
put  her  hand  upon  her  nephew's 
arm,  and  hastened  him  on  to  the 
little  8ummer>heuse  in  the  wall, 
which  was  her  special  retirement 
"Nobody  ever  comes  here,"  said 
Miss  Dora;  "they  wiU  never  think 
of  looking  for  us  here.  I  am  sure  I 
never  interfere  with  Leonora's  ar- 
TangementAt  nor  take  anything  up- 
<Hi  myself;  but  there  is  one  thing, 
Frank ^" 

"Yqs,"  said  the  Curate,  "I  un- 
derstand  what  you  mean:  you  aro 
going  to  warn  me  about  love  in  a 
cottage,  and  how  foolish  it  would 
be  to  marry  upon  nothing ;  but,  my 
dear'  aunt^  we  are  not  going  to  do 
anything  rash;  there  is  no  such 
dreadful  baste;  don't  be  agitated 
about  it,"  said  the  young  man,  with 
a  smUe.  He  was  half  amused  and 
half  irritated  by .  the  earnestness 
which  almost  took  away  the  poor 
lady's  breath. 

"You  d^iCi  know  what  I  mean," 
said  aunt  I>ora.  "  Frank,  you  know 
very  well  I  never  interfere;  but  I 
can  t  help  being  agitated  when  I  see 
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you  on  the  brink  of  ftuch  aprecipioe. 
Oh,  my  dear  boy,  don't  be  over-per- 
suaded. Then;  w  one  thing,  and  .1 
must  say  it  if  I  shodld  die.*'  She 
had  to  pause  a  little  to  recover  her 
voice,  for  haste  and  excitement  had 
a  tendency  to  make  her  inarticulate. 
'*  Frank,"  said  Miss  Dora  a^ain, 
more  solemnly  than  ever,  *^  what- 
ever you  may  be  obliged  to  do~- 
though  you  were  to  write  novels,  or 
take  pufijls,  or  do  translations-^oh, 
Fraok,  don't  look  at  me  Kke  that, 
as  if  I  was  going  craey.  Whatever 
you  may  have  to  do,  oh,  my  dear, 
there  is  one  thing-nion't  go  and 
break  people's  hearts,  and  pot  it  off. 
and  put  it  ofi^  till  it  never  happens  f  * 
cried  the  trembling  little  woman, 
with  a  sudden  hurst  of  team. 
'*  Don't  say  you  can  wait,  for  you 
can't  wait,  and  you  oughtn't  tol" 
sobbed  Miss  Dora.  She  subsided 
altogether  into  her  handkerchief  and 
her  chair  as  she  uttered  this  start- 
ling and  wholly  unexpected  piece  of 
advice,  and  lay  there  in  a  little  heap, 
all  dissolving  and  floating  away, 
overcome  with  her  ^^reat  effort,  while 
her  nephew  stood  lookitig '  at  fa«r 
ttom  a  height  of  astonishment  ^al- 
most 4oo  extreme  for  wondering. 
If  the  trees  could  have  found  a 
voice  and  counselled  his  immediate 
marriage,  'he  could  scarcriy  have 
been  more  surprised. 

"You  think  I  am  losing  my 
senses  too,"  said  aunt  Dora;  "but 
that  is  because  you  don't  under- 
stand me.  Oh  Frankj  my  dear  boy, 
there  was  onee  a  time!  —  perhaps 
everybody  has  forgotten  it  except 
me,  but  I  have  not  forgottm  it 
They  treated  me  like  a  baby,  and 
Leonora  had  everything  her  own 
way.  I  don't  mean  to  say,  it  was 
not  for  the  best,"  said  the'  aggrieved 
woman.  "I  know  everv&ing  is 
for  the  best,  if  we  conid  but  see 
it ;  and  perlmps  Leonora  wks  right 
when  she  said  I  never  could  have 
struggled  with — ^widi  a  ftmily,  nor 
lived  on  a  poor  man's  income.  My 
dear,  it  was  before  your  uncle 
Charley  died;  and  when  we  became 
rich,  it-^idn't  matter,"  said  Miss 
Dom;  "it  was  all  over  before  then. 


Oh,  Frank!  if  I  hadn't  experience 
I  wouldn't  say  a  word.  I  don't 
interfeie  about  y^mr  opinions,  like 
Leonora.  There  is  Just  <me  thing," 
cried  the  poor  lady  through  her  tears. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  recollection  of 
the  past  which  overcame  Mira  Don, 
perhaps  the  force  "of  habit  which 
had  made  it  natmral  for  her  to  cry 
when  she  was  much  moved ;  but  the 
foot  is  certain,  that  the  Squire,  when 
he  came  to  the  door  of  the  summer- 
house  in  search  of  Frank,  found  his 
sister  weeping  bitterly,  and  his  mn 
making  efforts  to  console  her,  in 
which  some  sympathy  was  mingled 
with  a  certain  half-amusement 
Frank,  like  Lucy,  felt  tempted  to 
laugh  at  tlie  elderly  romance;  and 
yet  his  heart  expanded  warmly  to  his 
tender  little  fooUsh  aant,  who,  after 
all,  might  once  have  been  youi^ 
and  in  love  like  himself  though  it 
was  so  odd  to  realise  it.  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  for  his  part,  saw  no  humour 
whatever  in  the  scenes  He  thought 
nothing  less  than  th«t  some  fresh 
complication  had  taken  placa  Jack 
had  committed  some  new  enormity, 
or  there  was  bad  news  fktim  Oharlej 
in  Malta,  or  unpleasant  letters  had 
come  from  home.  ^  Sless  my  soul, 
sir.  something  new  has  hap{>ened," 
said  the  Squire;  and  he  w%^  scarcely 
reassured,  whm  Miss  Dora  stumbled 
up  firom  her  chair  in  greiit  confu- 
sion, and  wiped  the  tears  from  her 
eyes.  He  was  suspicious  of  this 
meeting  in  the  summer-house, 
which  seemed  a  quite  unnecessary 
proceeding  to  Mr.  Wentworth;  and 
though  he  flattered  himself  he  un- 
derstood women,  he  could  not  give 
any  reasonable  explanati<m  to  Um- 
self  of  Dora's  tears. 

"It  is  nothing,  nothing  at  all," 
said  Miss  Dora:  **it .' was  not 
Frank's  doing  in  the  least;  he  is 
always  so  conf^idorate,  and  such  a 
dear  fellow.  Thank  you,  my  dear 
boy ;  my  head  is  a  little  better ;  I 
think  I  will  go  in  and  lie  down," 
said  the  unl«oky  aunt.  "Tou  aie 
not  to  mind  me  now,  for  I  have 
quite  got  over  my  little  attack;  I 
always  was  so  nervous,"  said  Miss 
Dora;    "and   I  sometio^   wonder 
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wfaeth«r  it  isnH  the  Wentwdrth 
ecNDplaint  coining  on,"  she  added, 
with  a  natural  Mnale  artifice  which 
waa  not  without  ita  effect 

*^I  wiah  TOu  would  not  talk 
nonaeuse,''  said  the  Squire.  ".The 
Wentworth  oompUint  ia  nothing 
to  laugh  at,  but  you  are  perfectly 
aware  that  it  never  attackf^  women." 
Mr.  Wentworth  apoke  iirith  a  little 
Datf&ral  irritation,  diapleaaed  to  have 
bis  prerogative  interfered  with. 
When  i  man  has  all  the  suffering 
attendant  upon  a  special  complaint, 
it  is  hard  not  to. have  all  the  dig- 
xuty.  He  felt  so  much  and  so  justly 
annoyed  by  Miss  Dora*s  vain  pre- 
tenaiona,  that  he  forgot  his  anxiety 
about  the  secret  conference  in  the 
summer-bouae.  *^  Women  take  tuch 
fantastic  ideas  into  their  heads,''  he 
said  to  his  son  as  they  went  away 
together.  "Your  aunt  Dora  is  the 
kindest  soul  in  the  world ;  but  now 
and  Uien^  sir,  ahe  is  very  absurd," 
said  the.  Squire.  He  could  not  get 
thia  presumptuous  notion  out  of  his 
bead,  but  returned  to  it  again  and 
again,  even  after  they  had  got  into 
Grange  Lane.  "  It  has  been  in  our 
&mi)y  for  two  hundred  yearp," 
said  Mr.  Wentworth;  "and  I  don*t 
think  there  is  a  single  instance  of 
its  attacking  a  woman — not  even 
sHghtly,  eir,"  Uie  Squire  added, 
with  irritation,  as  if  Prank  had 
tai(en  the  part  of  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  ftmily-)  which  indeed  the 
Curate  had  no  thought  of  doing. 

Miss  Dora,  lor  her  part^  having 
made  this  very  successful  diver- 
sion, Sfscaped  to  the  house,  and  to, 
her  own  nKHn,  where  she  indulged 
in  a  headache  all  the  aflemoon, 
and  certain  tender  Ireoollectiona 
which  were  a  wonderful  resonnie 
at  all  Ihaea  to  the  soft-hearted 
Wromaa.  ^Ofa,  my  dear  boy,  don't 
be  over-persuaded,"  she  had  whis- 
pefed  into  Frank's  ear  as  she  left 
him;  and  her  remonstrance,  simple 
as  it  was,  had  no  doubt  produced  a 
eofnsiderable  effiKt  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Perpetual  Curate.  He  could 
not  help  liiinking;  as  they  emerged 
into  the  road,  that  it  was  chi^y 
the    ittfataent   and  lindutilul   who 


aecnred  their  own  happiness^  or 
what  they  imagined  to  he  their 
happifiesa.  Those  who  were  con- 
stant and  patient,  and  able  to 
deny  themselves,  instead  of  being 
rewarded  for  their  higher  qualities, 
weje,  on  the  contrary,  put  to  the 
fulrtest  of  the  strength  that  was  in 
them;  while  those  who  would  not 
wait  attained  what  they  wanted, 
and  on  the  whole,  as  to  oUier 
matters,  got  on  just  as  well  as  their 
fitroeger-minded  neighbours.  This 
germ  of  thought,  it  may  be  sup- 
posedy  was  stimulated  into  very 
warm  life  by  the  reflection  that 
l4ucy  would  have  to  leave  Carling* 
ford  with  her  sister,  without  any 
definite  prospect  of  returning  a^n ; 
>and  a  certam  flush  of  impatience 
came  over  the  young  man,  not  un- 
natural in  the  circumstances.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  everybody  else 
took  their  own  way  without  wait- 
ing; and  why  should  it  be  so 
certain  that  he  alone,  whose  "  way  " 
implied  harpi  to  no  one,  should  he 
the  only  man  condemned  to  wait? 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  "just 
one  thing"  insisted  on  by  Miss 
Dora  was  far  from  being  without 
effect  on  the  mind  of  her  nephew; 
upon  whom,  indeed,  the  events  of 
the  rooming  had  wrought  various 
changes  of  sentiment.  When  he 
walked  up  Grange  Lane  for  the 
first  time,  it  had  been  without  any 
acknowledged  intention  of  openinr 
his  nind  to  Lucy,  and  yet  he  had 
returned  along  the  same  prosaic  and 
unsympathetie  line  of  road  her  ac- 
cepted lover;  her  accepted  lover, 
triumphant  in  that  fact,  but  with- 
out the  least  opening  of  any  hope 
before  him  as  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  engagement,  which  prudence 
had  no  hand  in  noaking.  Now  the 
footsteps  of  the  Perpetual  Curate 
fell  firmly,  not  to  say  a  little  im- 
patiently, upon  the  road  over  which 
he  had  carric'd  so  many  .varying 
thoughts.  He  was  as  penniless  as 
ever,  and  as  prospectless;  but  in 
the  toesings  of  his  natural  impa- 
tienee  the  young  man  had  felt  the 
reins  hang  loosely  about  his  head, 
and  knew  that  he  was  no  more  re- 
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strained  tiian  other  men,  bat  might,  if  if^he'had  beeti  pD8M980d   tf  sny- 

he  ohoge  it,  hate  his  Wty  like  the  rest  ihing  to  marry  on;  uid  it  looked 

of  the  w«rld.     It  was  true  «iough  proiddential     QfMler     the     oireum- 

that  he  iktight  have  to  pay  ibr  H  stances,  as  the  Squire  argued  with 

after,  as  other  people  had  done ;  but  himself  privaitely,    that  at  sueh  a 

in  the  mean  time  the  sense  ^at  he  orisiiB  the  -  PerpetuAl  Ourate  «hottld 

was  bis  own  master  was  sweet,  and  have  fkllen  betwisen  the  two  stook 

to  hate  his  will  for  ovvee  seemed  no  of  poSfdble  preferment,  tad  should 

more  than  his  right  in  the  world,  be   still   obliged    to    oonteat   hiro- 

While    theser     reoellioas    thouehts  self' with  8t  Roquets*     It  was  hafd 

were  going  on  in  ihe  Gurate^s  mind,  for  Mr!  Wentworth  to  reooncile  (tim* 

his  father,  who  suspected  nothing,  self  to  the  idea  that  iSk9  wife- of  bis 

went  steadily  by  his  mde,  not  with*  &toarite  son   should  be   the  sister 

out  a  tittle  reluctance   ait   though!  of — ^;  for  the  Squire  forgot  that 

of  the   errand   on    which    he  was  hi»  own  girls  w«pe  Jaek  Wentworth*8 

bound.     **Bat  they  cati^t  mnWy  for  siiters^  and  as  sudi  might  be  ah- 

years,  ^and  nobody   ean    tell  whait  jected  to' in  theit^  tarn  by  some  other 

may  happen  in  that  time,^'  llr.  W^nt-  fiither.    Sb  the  two  gentlemen  went 

worth  8|Hd  to  himself)  with  the  ta^  t6  see  Lucy,  who  was  then  in  a 

lottsness  of  mature  age,  not  sMpect-  Tery   bumble  fhiihe  of  miAd,  just 

ing   the.  different   ideas   that  were  recoteiiKl  ttwa  her  passson-^-one  of 

nfloat  in  the  mind  of  his  son.     Per-  them  mther  congratulating  itiraself 

haps,  on  the  whole,  he  was  not  S6rry  ofi  the*  obstacles  which  lay   befbre 

that     Skelmersdale    was     destfqed  the  yomig  oouple,  'the  other  tossing 

otherwise,    and  that  Huxtable  had  bis  youthful  head   a   little  in   the 

been    spoken    to  about  Wentworth  Hrst  impulses  of  self-will,  leding  the 

Rectory;  for,  of  course,  Prank  would  retns  lie  loo^  upon  bim,  and  mak- 

hate  plunged  into  marriage  at  onee  ing  up  bis  mind  to  have  his  own  way. 


ORAPTEB   ZLTj 

While  Mr.  Frank  Wentworth's  and  proud  cf  her  good  fieose,  and 
affairs  were  thus  gathering  to  a  her  judgment^  and  powens  of  oon* 
crisis,  other  events  likely  to  inflo-  tersation.  If  sh^  had  been  aagfy 
ence  bis  fate  were  also  takinr  plaee  and  found  fault  with  him,  lie  might 
in  Carlingford.  Breakfast  had  been  haire  understood  that  mode  of  pro- 
served  a  full  half-hour  later  than  cedure;  but  as. she  wsb  not  angry, 
usual  In  the  Rectory,  which  had  not  but  only  silent,  the  excellent  man 
improved  the  temper  of  the  house-  was  terribly  disconoerted,  and  oeuld 
hold.  Everything  was  going  on  not-  tell  what  to  da  He  had  done 
with  the  most  wonderful  quietness  all  he  could  to  be  conciliatory,  and 
in  that  wellanaf^ged  house;  but  had  already  entered  upon  a  greal 
it  Kas  a  quietness  whfeh  would  many  'CKplanatiosia  which  had  come 
have  made  a  sensitive  visitor  iin-  to  nothing  for  wslnt  of  any  respoase; 
comfortable,  and  which  woke  hor-  and  now  she  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
rible  private  qualms  in  the  mind  of  table  making  tea  with  an  ipipertaTb- 
the  Rector.  Aft  for  Mrs.  Morgan,  able  countenance,  sometimes  making 
she  fulfilled  all  her  duties  with  a  little  observations  about  the  news, 
precision  wbtoh  was  terrible  to  be-  perfectly  calm  and  dignified,  tint 
hold :  Instead  of  taking  part  in  the  taking  no  part  in  an^^ng  more 
conversation  as  tifiual^  and  having  .intero^tiag,  and  turning  off  any 
her  own  opinion,  she  had  suddenly  reference  tiiat  was  mada  to  her 
become  possessed  of  such  a  spirit  in  the  most  aidlfbl  manner.  "Mr. 
of  meekness  and  acquiescence  aa  Moi|^  knows  I  never  take  any 
.filled  her  husband  with  dismay,  part  in  the  gossip  of  Ou4iDg- 
The  Rector,  was  food  of  faia  wi&,  ford,'*  she  aoid  to  Mr.PfOctor,  with- 
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oiU,ft]iy  int^nUon  of  wounding  that 
good  man  ;  and  he  who  had  been  in 
the  midst  of  something  about  Mr. 
Wentworth  ^me  to.  an  abrupt  stop 
with  a*  sense  of  having  shown  him* 
self  Ik  gossip,  which  was  very  injuri- 
oos  to  his  dignity.  The  late  Rector, 
indeed,  occupied  a  yery  uncomforta- 
able  position  between  the  married 
people  thus  engaged  in  the  absorb- 
ing excitement  of  their  first  quarreL 
The  quiet  little  arrows,  which  Mrs* 
Morgan  intended  only  for  her  bus- 
band,  grazed  and  stung  bim  as  they 
passed,  without  mbsing  at  the  same 
time  their  intended  aim;  and  he 
was  the  auditor,  besides,  of  a  great 
deal  of  information  intended  by  the 
Rector  for  his  wife^s  benefit,  to 
whkp  Mrs,  Morgan  paid  no  manner 
of  attention.  Mr.  F^octor  was  not 
a  man  of  very  lively  observation,, 
but  he  could  not  quite  shut  bis 
eyes  to  the  position  of  afiaurs;  and 
the  natural  effect  vipon  bis  mind,  ia 
the  circumstances,  was  to  turn  his 
thoughts  towards,  his  mild  Mary,, 
whom  he  did  not  quite  recognise  «£ 
jet  under  her  Christian  name.  .He 
called  her  Miss  Wodehouse  in  his 
heart  even  while  in  the  act  of  mak- 
ing comparisons  very  unfavourable 
to  the  Rector's  wife,  and  then  he 
introduced  benevolently  the  subject 
of  his  new  Rectory,  which  surely 
must  be  safe  ground  ^ 

'*It  is  a  prettv  little  place,"  Mr. 
Proctor  said,  with  satisfaction :  **  of 
course  it  is  but  a  small  living  com- 
pared to  Oarlingford.    t  hope  you 
will   come  and. see  me,  after — it  is 
rurnished,"  said  the  bashful  bride- 
gooxn :  *'  \{  is  a  nuisanee  to  have  all 
that  to  look  after  for  one's  self — ^" 
**  I  hope  you  will  have  somebody 
to  bclp  you,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  with 
a      JitUe    earnestne^;     ^^  gentlemen 
don't  understand  about  such  things. 
TVhen  you  have-  one  piece  of  furni- 
ture in  bad  taste^  it  spoils  a  whole 
room— carp^tSy  ,  for   instance^'—^said 
the     Hector's  wife.    Slie  Ipoked  at 
M r-  -Prpctor  so   severely,   that  the 
goo^    ™&u  faltered,  though  he  was 
not .  Aware  of  the  fuU  extent  of  bis 

*•  I    am  sure  I  don't  know,"  he 
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said:  **I  told  the  man  here  to  pro- 
vide everything  as  it  ought  to  be  ; 
and'  I  think  we  were  very  success- 
ful," continued  Mr.  Proctor,  with  a 
little  complacency :  to  be  sure,  they 
were  in  the  dining-room  at  the  mo- 
ment, being  still  at  the  breakfast- 
table<  ^'  BuUer  knpws  a  great  deal 
about  that  sort  oi  thing,  but  then 
he  is  too  ecolesiological  for  my  taste. 
I  like  things  to  look  cheerful,"  said 
the  unsuspicious  man.  ^^Buller  is 
the  only  man  that  could  be  reckoned 
on  if  any  living  were  to  fall  vacant 
It  is  very  odd  nowadays  how  in- 
different men  are  about  the  Church. 
J  don't  say  that  it  is  not  very  plea* 
sant  at  AU  Souls;  but  a  house  of 
one's  own,  you  know^-— "  said  Mr. 
Prootor,  looking  with  a  little  awk- 
ward enthusiasm  at  his  recently 
married  brother,  *'of  course  I  mean 
a  sphere--a  career     ■  " 

"Oh,  ah,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Morgan, 
with  momentary  grufihess;  "but 
everything  has  its  drawbacks.  I 
don't  think  BuUer  would  take  a 
living.  He  knows  too  well  what's 
comfortable,"  said  the  >  suffering 
man.  "The  next  living  that  falls 
will  have  to  go  to  some  one  out  of 
the  College,"  said  Mr.  Morgan.  He 
spoke  with  a  tone  of  importance 
and  significance  which  moved  Mr. 
Proctor,  though  he  was  not  veiy 
rapid  in  his  perceptions,  to  look 
across  at  him  for  further  informa- 
tion. 

"Most  people  have  some  crotchet 
or  other,"  said  the  Rector.  "When 
a  man's  views  are  qlear  about  sub- 
scription, and  that  sort  of  thing, 
he  genemlly  goes  as  >far  wrong  the 
other  way.  Buller  might  go  out  to 
Central  Africa,  perhaps,  if  there  was 
a  bishopric  of  Wahuma — or  what 
is  the  name,  my  dear,  in  that  Nile 
book?". 

"I  have  not  read  it,*'  said  Mrs. 
Morgan,  and  she  made  no  further 
remark. 

Thus  discouraged  in  bis  little  at- 
tempt at  amity,  the  Rector  resumed 
after  a  moment,  "Wentworth's  bro- 
ther has  sent  m  his  resignation  to- 
his  bishop.  There  is  no  douht 
about   it   any   longer^      I    thought 
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that  delusion  had  been  over,  at  all 
events;  and  I  suppose  now  Went- 
worth  will  be  provided  for,"  said 
Mr.  Morgan,  not  without  a  little 
anxiety. 

^*  No ;  they  are  all  equally  erotch- 
cty,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Proctoh  ♦'  I 
know  abolit  them,  through  my — my 
connection  with  the  Wodehouses, 
yon  know.  I  should  not  wonder, 
for  my  own  part,  if  he  went  after 
his  brother,  who  is  a  very  intelli- 
gent man,  though  mistaken,"  the 
late  Rector  added,  with  respect 
**  As  for  Frank  Wentworth,  he  i^  a 
little  hot-headed.  I  had  a  long  con- 
Tersation  the  other  night  with  the- 
elder  brother.  I  tried  to  draw  him  * 
out  about  Burgon's  book,  but  he 
declined  to  enter  into  the  question. ' 
Frank  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
stay  in  GarUngford.  I  understand 
he  thinks  it  right  on  account  of  his 
character  being  called  in  question 
here:  though,  of  course,  no  one 
in  his  senses  could  hav«  had  any 
doubt  how  that  would  turn  out," 
said  Mr.  Proctor,  forgetting  that  he 
himself  had  been  very  doubtfbl 
about  the  Curate.  *'From  what  I 
hear,  they  are  all  very  crotchety," 
he  continued,  and  finished  his  break- 
fast calmly,  as  if  that  settled  the 
question.  As  fot  Mrs.  Morgan,  even 
this  interesting  statement  had  no 
effect  upon  her.  She  looked  Ap 
suddenly  at  ^me  moment,  as  if  in- 
tending to  dart  a  reproachful  g!ance 
at  her  husband,  but  bethought  her- 
self in  tim«,  and  remained  pas^e 
as  before;  not  the  less,  however, 
was  she  moved  by  what  she  had 
just  heard.  It  was  not  Mr.  Went- 
worth she  was  thinking  of,  except 
in  a  very  secondary  degree.  What 
occupied  her,  and  made  her  reflec- 
tions bitter,  was  the  thought  that 
her  husband  —  the  man  to  whom 
she  had  been  fkithful  for  ten  weary 
years^had  taken  himself  down  off 
the  pedestal  on  which  she  hSd  placed 
him.  "To  make  idols,  and  to  find 
them  ebiy,"  she  said  plaintively  in 
her  own  mind  Women  were  all  fools 
to  spend  their  time  and  strength  in 
constructing  such  pedestals,  Mrs. 
Moi^gan  tihought  to  herself  with  bit- 


terness ;  and  as  to  the  men  who  were 
so  perpetually  dethroning  them- 
selves, how  were  they  to  be  designat- 
ed ?  To  think  of  her  William,  of 
whom  she  had  once  made  a  hero, 
ruining  thus,  for  a  little  petty  malice 
and  rivalry,  the  prospects  of  another 
mant  While  these  painful  reflec- 
tions were  going  through  her  mind, 
she  was  patting  a'Vfty  her  tea-caddy, 
and  /preparing  to  leave  the  gentie- 
men  to  their  own  affkirs.  "We 
shall  see  you  at  dinner  Ht  six,**  she 
said,  with  a  constrained  little  smile, 
to  Mr.  Proctor,  and  went  up-stairs 
with  her  key-basket  in  her  hatid 
without  taking  any  special  nodoe 
of  the  Rector.  Mr.  Leeson  was  to 
come  to  dinner  th^t '  day  le^i- 
-teately  by  invitation,  end  Mrs.  Vor- 
)^n,  who  felt  it  would  be  a  little 
<;^solatk>n  to  disappoint  the  hmi- 
gry  Curate  for  once,  was  making 
ii^  her  mind,  as  she  went  up-stairs, 
not  to  have  the  All-Souls  pudding, 
of  which  he  showed  so  high  an  ap- 
preciation. It  almost  seemed  to  her 
as  if  •  this  spark  of  ill-nature  was 
receiving  a  summary  chastisement, 
when  she  heard  steps  ascending 'be- 
hind her.  Mrs.  Morgan  objected 
to  hftve  men  lounging  about  her 
drawing-iioom  in  the  morning.  She 
thought  Mr.  Proctor  was  coming  to 
bestow  a  Kltle  more  of  his  confi- 
dence upon  her,  and  perhaps  to  con- 
sult her  about  his  fumtshmg'-,  and 
being  occupied  by  her  own  troubles, 
she  had  no  pktience  for  a  tiresome, 
middle-aged  lover,  who  no  doubt 
was  going  to  disappoint  and  dis- 
enchant another  woman.  She  -sat 
down,  accordingly,  with  a  sJgh  of 
impatience  at  her  work-table,  turn- 
ing her  back  to  the  door.  Perhaps, 
when  he  saw  her  inhos]titable  at- 
titude, he  might  go  away  and  n^t 
bother  her.  And  Mrs.  Morgan  took 
out  some  stockings  tb  darn,  as  being 
a  discontented  occupitfon,  and  vras 
considering  within  herself  wh&t 
simple*  preparation  she  could  haye 
instead  of  the  AU-Sools  pudding, 
when,  looking  up  suddenly,  she 
saw,  not  Mr.  Proctor,-  but  the  Rec- 
tor, standing  looking  down  upon 
her  within  a  few  ifteps  df  her  chair. 
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When  she  perceived  him,  it  was 
not  in  nature  to  refrain  (rOm 
certain  symptoms  of  agitation. 
The  thoughts  she  bad  heen  indulg- 
ing in  brought  suddenly  a  rush  of 
guilty  colour  to  her  face;  but  she 
commanded  herself  as  well  as  she 
could,  and  went  on  darning  her 
stockings^  with  her  heart  beating 
very  loud  in  her  breast. 

*'My  dear/*  said  the  Rector  tak- 
ing a  seat  near  her,  '*  I  don't  know 
what  it  is  that  has  risen  up  between 
us.  We  look  as  if  we  had  quar- 
relled ;  and  I  thought  we  had  made 
up  our  minds  never  to  quarrel" 
The  words  were  rather  soft  in  their 
signification,  but  Mr,  Morgan  could 
not  help  speaking  severely,  as  was 
natural  to  his  vdce ;  which  was  per- 
haps, in  the  present  case,  all  the 
better  ibr  his  wife. 

**I  don't  know  what  you  may 
consider  quarrelling,  William,"  said 
Mrs.  Morgan,  '*  but  I  am  sure  I  have 
never  made  any  complaint** 

"No,"  said  the  Sector ;  "I  have 
seen  womea  do  that  before^  You 
don't  make  any  complaint,  but  you 
look  as  if  you  disapproved  of  every- 
thing. I  feel  it  all  the  more  just 
now  because  I  want  to  consult  you ; 
and,  after  all,  the  occasion  was  no 
such " 

"  I  never  said  there  was  any  oc- . 
casion.  I  am  sure  I  never  made 
any  complaint  You  ^said  you 
wanted  to  consult  ,me,  William?" 
Mr&  Morgan  went  on  darning  her 
stockings  while  she  was  spesdcing, 
and  the  Rector,  like  most  other 
men,  objected  to  be  spoken  to  by 
the  lips  only.  He  would  have 
liked  to  toss  the  stocking  out  of 
the  window,  though  it  was  his  own, 
and  the  task  of  repairing  it  was  one 
of  a  devoted  wife's  first  duties,  lu:- 
cording  to  the  code  of  female  pro- 
prieties in  which  both  the  husband 
and  wife  had  been  brought  up.  ^ 

^*  Yes,"  said  the  Rector,  with  a 
sig^«  "The  truth  is,  I  have  just 
got  a  letter  from  Harry  Scarsfield, 
who  was  my  pet  pupU  lone  ago. 
PJe  tells  me  my  father's  old  rec- 
tory is  vacant  vhere  we  were  all 
brought  up.    There  used  to  be  con- 


stant intercourse  between  the  Hall 
and  the  Rectory  when  I  was  a  lad. 
They  are  very  nice  people  the 
Scarsfields  —  at  least  they  used  to 
be  very  nice  peq)le;  and  Harry 
has  his  mother  living  with  hhn, 
and  the  family  has  never  been 
broken  up,  I  believe.  We  used  to 
know  everybody  about  there,"  said 
Mr.  Morgan,  abandoning  himKclf 
to  recollections  in  a  manner  most 
mysterious  to  his  wife.  '*  There  is 
the  letter,  my  dear,"  aod  he  put  it 
down  upon  her  table,  and  began  to 
play  with  the  reels  of  cotton  in  her 
work-box  unconsciously,  as  he  had 
not  done  for  a  long  time;  which, 
unaward^  to  herself  had  a  softening 
influence  upon  Mrs.  Morgan's  hear^ 

**  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  Scarsfields,"  she  said,  without 
taking  up  the  letter,  **  and  I  cannot 
see  what  you  have  to  do  with  this. 
Does  he  wish  you  to  recommend 
some  one?'*  Mrs.  Morgan  added, 
with  a  momentary  interest ;  for  she 
had,  of  course,  like  other  people,  a 
relation  in  a  poor  living,  whom  it 
would  have  been  satisfiictory  to  re- 
commend. 

"He  says  I  may  have  it  if  I 
have  a  mind,"  said  the  Rector, 
curtly,  betrajring  a  little  aggrava- 
tion in  his  tone. 

"You,  WiUiam?"  said  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan.  She  was  so  much  surprised  ' 
that  she  laid  down  her  stocking 
and  looked  him  straight  in  the 
&ce,  which  she  had  not  done  for 
many  days ;  and  it  was  wonderful 
how  hard  she  found  it  to  keep 
up  her  reserve,  after  having  once 
looked  her  husband  in  the  eyes. 
"  But  it  is  not  much  more  than  six 
months  ance  you  were  settled  in 
Garlingford,"  she  said,  still  lost  in 
amazement  "  You  cannot  possibly 
mean  to  make  a  change  so  soon? 
and  then  the  difference  of  the  posi- 
tion," said  the  Rector's  wife.  As 
she  looked  at  him,  she  became  more 
and  more  aware  of  some  meaning 
in  his  face  which  she  did  not  un- 
derstand; and  more  and  more,  as 
it  became  necessary  to  understand 
bun,  the  reserves  and  self-de- 
fences <^  the  first  quarrel  gave  way 
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and  dispersed  **I  don't  think  I 
quite  know  what  you  mean,"  she 
said,  faltering  a  little.  **I  don*t 
understand  why  you  should  think 
of  a  change.'* 

"  A  good  country  living  is  a  rery 
good  position/'  said  the  Rector; 
*'it  is  not  nearly  so  troublesome 
as  a  town  like  Carlingford.  There 
is  no  Dissent  that  I  know  of,  and 

no ^"  (here  Mr.   Morgan  paused 

for  a  moment,  not  knowing  what 
word  to  use) — **  no  disturbing  influ- 
ences :  of  course  I  would  not  take 
such  a  step  without  your  concur- 
.rence,  my  dear,"  the  Rector  con- 
tinued; and  then  there  followed  a 
bewildering  pause.  Mrs.  Morgan's 
first  sensation  after  the  aStonish- 
ment  with  which  she  heard  this 
strange  proposal  was  mortification — 
the  vivid  shame  and  vexation  of  a 
woman  when  she  is  obliged  to  own 
to  herself  that  her  husband  has 
heen  worsted,  and  is  retiring  firom 
the  field. 

"If  you  think  it  right — if  you 
think  it  best— of  course  I  can  liave 
nothing*  to  say,"  said  the  Rector's 
wife :  and  she  took  up  her  stocking 
with  a  stinging  sense  of  discomfit- 
ure. She  had  meant  that  her  husband 
should  be  the  first  man  in  Carlingford 
— that  he  should  gain  everybody's 
respect  and  veneration,  and  become 
the  ideal  parish-priest  of  that  fav- 
oured and  fortunate  place.  Every 
kind  of  good  work  and  benevolent 
undertaking  was  to  be  connected 
with  his  name,  according  to  the 
vissions  jirhich  Mrs.  Morgan  had 
framed  when  nhe  came  first  to  Car- 
lingford, not  without  such  a  parti- 
cipation on  her  own  part  as  should 
entitle  her  to  the  milder  glory  ap- 
pertaining to  the  good  Rector's 
wife.  AU  these  hopes  were  now  to 
be  blotted  out  ignominiously.  Do- 
feat  and  retreat  and  fi&ilure  were  to 
be  the  conclusion  of  their  first  essay 
at  life.  "You  are  the  best  judge 
of  what  you  ought  to  do,**  she  said, 
with  as  much  calmness  as  she  oould 
muster,  but  she  eould  have  dropped 
bitter  tears  upon  the  stocking  she 
was  mending  if  that  would  have 
done  anj  good. 


**  I  will  do  nothing  without  your 
consent,"  said  the  Rector.  "  Young 
Wentworth  is  going  to  stay  in  Car- 
lingford. You  need  not  look  up 
so  sharply,  as  if  you  were  vexed  to 
think  that  had  anything  to  do  with 
it  If  he  had  not  behaved  like  a 
fool,  I  never  oould  have  been  led 
into  such  a  mistake,"  said  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, with  indignation,  taking  a  little 
walk  to  the  other  end  of  the  room 
to  refresh  himself.  ^'At  the  same 
time,"  said  the  Rector,  severely, 
coming  back  after  a  pause,  **to 
show  any  ill-feeling  would  be  very 
unchristian  either  on  your  side  or 
mine.  If  I  were  to  accept  Hanr 
Scarsfield's  offisr.  Proctor  and  1 
would  do  all  we  could  to  have 
young  Wentworth  appointed  to 
Carlingford.  There  is  nobody  just 
now  at  All-Souls  to  take  the  liv- 
ing; and  however  much  you  may 
disapprove  of  him,  my  dear,^  said 
Mr.  Morgan,  with  increasing  sever- 
ity, *Mhere  is  nothing  that  I  know 
of  to  be  said  against  him  as  a 
clergyman.  If  you  can  make  up 
your  mind  to  consent  to  it,  and 
can  see  affairs  in  the  same  light  as 
they  appear  to  me,  that  is  what  I 
intend  to  do—" 

Mrs.  Morgan's  stocking  had  drop- 
ped on  her  knees  as  she  listened ; 
then  it  dropped  on  the  floor,-  and 
she  took  no  notice  of  it  When  the 
Rector  had  finally  delivered  him- 
self of  his  sentiments,  which  he 
did  in  the  voioe  of  a  judge  who 
was  condemning  some  unfortunate 
to  the  utmost  penalties  of  the  law, 
his  wife  marked  the  conclusion  of 
the  sentence  by  a  sob  of  strange 
Excitement  She  kept  gazing  at 
him  for  a  few  moments  without 
feeling  able  to  speak,  and  then 
she  put  down  her  face  into  her 
hands.  Words  were  too  feeble  to 
give  utterance  to  her  feelings  at 
such  ^  a  supreme  moment  "Oh, 
William,  I  wonder  if  you  ever  can 
forgive  me,"  sobbed  the  Rector's 
wife  with  a  depth  of  oompuoction 
which  be,  good  man,  was  totally  un- 
prepared to  meet,  and  knew  no  occa- 
sion for.  He  vras  even  at  the  mo- 
ment a  little  puzzled  to  have  such 
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a  despairing    petition    addressed    to 
him.      **I  hope    so,    my  dear,"  he 
said,    very    sedately,*  as   he    came 
and    sat    down    beside    her,     and 
could    not   refrain  from    uttering   a 
little    lecture    upon  temper,   which 
fortunately   Mrs.    Morgan  was    too 
much  excited  to  pay  any  attention 
.to.      '^ It    would    be  a    great   deal 
better  if  you    did  not   give  way  to 
your    feelings,"    said     the    Rector ; 
**but  in  the  mean  time,  my  dear,  it 
is  your  advice  I  want,  for  we  must 
not  take  such  a  step  unadvisedly," 
and  he  lifted  up  the  stocking  that 
had    &llen,  and    contemplated,   not 
without    suprise,    the    emotion    of 
his  wife.     The    excellent  man  was 
as  entirely  unconscious  that  he  was 
being  put  up  again  at  that  moment 
with  acclamations  upon  his  pedes- 
tal, as  that  he  had  at  a  former  time 
been    violently    displaced    from    it, 
and    thrown    into    the    category  of 
broken  idoK     All  this  would  have 
been  as  Sanscrit  to  the  Rector  of 
Carlingford  ;   and  the  only  resource 
he    had  was  to    make  in    his  own 
mind     certain     half  -  pitying,     half- 
affectionate    remarks    upon   the  in- 
explicable weakness  of  women,  and 
to  pick  up  the  stocking  which  his 
wife    was    darning,    and    finally >  to 
stroke  her  hair,  which  was  still  as 
pretty'  and  soft  and  brown  as  it  had 
been   ten  years  ago.      Under  such 
circumstances  a  man   does  not  ob- 
ject  to    feel    himself  on  a  platform 
of     moral     superiority.      He    even 
began    to    pet    her  a   little,  with  a 
pleasant    sense  of  foiigiveness    and 
forbearance.      "You    were    perhaps 
a    little   cross,    my    love,    but  you 
don*t  think  I  am  a  man  to  be  hard 
upon  you,"  said  the  Rector.     *'  Now 
you    must  dry  your  eyes   and  give 
Die    your    advice — you    know    how 
much  confidence  I  have  always  had 

in  your  advice ^" 

"Forgive  me,  William.  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  one  so  good  as 
jou  are  ;  and  as  long  as  we  are  to- 
gether it  does  not  matter  to  me 
where  we  are,"  said  the  repentant 
woman.  But  as  she  lifted  up  her 
hea«l,  her  eyes  fell  on  the  carpet 
and    a    gleam    of    sudden    delight 


passed  through  Mrs.  Morgan*s  mind. 
To  be  delivered  from  all  her  sus- 
picions and  ii\}urious  thoughts 
about  her  husband  would  have 
been  a  deliverance  great  enough 
for  one  day  ;  but  at  the  same  happy 
moment  to  see  a  means  6f  deliver- 
ance from  the  smaller  as'  well  as 
the  greater  cross  of  her  exist- 
ence seemed  almost  too  good  to 
be  credible.  She  brightene<l  up 
immediately  when  that  ,  thought 
occurred  to  her.  "I  think  it  is 
the  very  best  thing  you  could  do," 
she  said.  "We  are  both  so 
fond  of  the  country,  and  it  is  so 
much  nicer  to  manage  a  country 
parish  than  a  town  one.  We  might 
have  lived  all  our  lives  in  Carling- 
ford without  knowing  above  half 
of  the  poor  people,"  said  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan growing  in  warmth  as  she  went 
on  ;  "  it  is  so  different  in  a  country 
parish.  I  never  liked  to  say  any- 
thing," she  continued,  with  subtle 
feminine  policy,  "but  I  never — much 
— cared  for  Carlingford."  She  gave 
a  sigh  as  she  spoke,  for  she  thought 
of  the  Virginian  creeper  and  the 
five  feet  of  new  wall  at  that  side 
of  the  garden,  which  had  just  been 
completed,  to  shut  out  the  view  of 
the  train.  Life  does  not  contain 
any  perfect  pleasure.  But  when 
Mrs.  Morgan  stooped  to  lift  up  some 
stray  reels  of  cotton  which  the 
Rector^s  clumsy  male  fingers  had 
dropped  out  of  her  workbox,  her 
eye  was  again  attracted  by  the 
gigantic  roses  and  tulips  on  the 
carpet,  and  content  and  satisfac- 
tion filled  her  heart 

"I  have  felt  the  same  thing  my 
dear,"  said  Mr.  Morgan.  "I  don't 
say  anything  against  Mr.  Finial 
as  an  architect,  but  Scott  himself 
could  make  nothing  of  such  a  hide- 
ous church.  I  don't  suppose  Went- 
worth  will  mind,"  said  the  Rector, 
with  a  curious  sense  of  superiority. 
He  felt  his  own  magnanimous  con- 
duct at  the  moment  almost  as 
much  as  his  wife  had  done,  and 
could  not  help  regarding  Carling- 
ford Church  as  the  gift-horse  which 
was  not  to  be  examined  too  closely 
in  the  mouth. 
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"No,"  BEid  Mrsr  Morgan,  not 
without  a  passing  sensation  of  doubt 
on  this  point ;  '*  if  he  had  only  been 
frank  and  explained  everything, 
there  never  could  have  been  any 
mistake  ;  but  I  am  glad  it  has  all 
happened/'  Raid  the  Rector's  wife, 
with  a  little  enthusiaf^m.  "Oh, 
William,  I  have  been  such  a  wretch 
— ^1  have  been  thinking — but  now 
you  are  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  his 
head,"  she  cried,  with  a  hysterical 
sound  in  her  throat  It  was  no 
matter  to  her  that  she  herself 
scarcely  knew  what  she  meant,  and 
that  the  good  Rector  had  not  the 
faintest  understanding  of  it.  She 
was  so  glad,  that  it  was  almost  ne- 
cessary to  be  guilty  of  some  extra- 
vagance by  way  of  relieving  her 
mind.  "  After  all  Mr.  Proctor's  care 
in  fitting  the  furniture,  you  would 
not»  of  course,  think  of  removing 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan ",  "Mr.  Went- 
worth  will  take  it  as  we  did  ;  and 
as  for  Mrs.  Scarefield,  if  you  like 
her,  William,  you  may  be  sure  I 
shall,"  the  penitent  wife  said  soflly 
in  the  flutter  and  tremor  of  her 
agitation  ;  as  he  saw  himself  re- 
flected in  her  eyes,  the  Rector 
could  not  but  feel  himself  a  supe- 
rior person,  elevated  over  other 
men's  shoulders.  Such  a  sense  of 
goodness  promotes  the  •  amiability 
from  which  it  springs.  The  Rector 
kissed  his  wife  as  he  got  up  from 
his  seat  beside  her,  and  once  more 
smoothed  down,  with  a  touch  which 
made  her  feel  like  a  girl  again,  her 
pretty  brown  hair. 

"That  is  all  settled  satisfactori- 
ly," said  Mr.  Morgan,  "and  no\r  I 
must  go  to  my  work  again.  I 
thought,  if  you  approved  of  it,  I 
would  write  at  once  to  Scarsfield, 
and  also  to  BuUer  of  All-Souls." 

"Do,"  said  the  Rector's  wife— 
and  she  too  bestowed,  in  her  mid- 
dle-aged way,  a  little  caress,  which 
was  far  from  being  unpleasant  to 
the  sober-minded  man.  lie  went 
downstairs  in  a  more  agreeable 
frame  of  mind  than  he  had  known 
for  a  long  time  back.  Not  that  he 
understood  why  she  bad  cried  about 
it  when  he  laid  his   intentions   be- 


fore her.  Had  Mr.  Morgan  been  a 
Frenchman,  he  probably  would 
have  imagined  his  wife's  heart  to 
be  touched  by  the  graces  of  the  Per- 
petual Curate  ;  but  being  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  rather  more  certain, 
on  the  whole,  of  her  than  of  him- 
self, it  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
speculate  on  the  subject.  He  was 
quite  able  to  content  himself  with' 
the  thought  that  women  were  incom- 
prehensible, as  he  went  back  to  his 
study.  To  be  sure,  it  was  best  to 
understand  them,  if  you  could  ;  but 
if  not,  it  did  not  so  very  much  mat- 
ter, Mr.  Morgan  thought ;  and  in 
this  pleasant  condition  of  mind  he 
went  down-stairs  and  wrote  a  little 
sermon,'  which  ever  after  was  a 
great  favourite,  preached  upon  all 
special  occa.sTons,  and  always  lis- 
tened to  with  satisfaction,  espe- 
cially by  the  Rector's  wife. 

When  Mrs.  Morgan  was  left  alone 
she  sat  doing  nothing  for  an  entire 
half-hour,  thinking  of  the  strange 
and  unhoped-for  change  that  in 
a  moment  had  occurred  to  her. 
Though  she  was  not  young,  she  had 
that  sense  of  the  grievousr)ess,  the 
unbearableness  of  trouble,  which 
belongs  to  youth ;  for,  after  all, 
whatever  female  moralists  may  say 
on  the  subject,  the  patience  of  an 
unmarried  woman,  wearing  out  her 
youth  in  the  harassments  of  a  long 
engagement,  is  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  hard  and  many- 
sided  experience  of  actual  life.  She 
had  been  accustomed  for  years  to 
think  that  her  troubles  would  be 
over  when  the  long-expected  event 
arrived  ;  and  when  new  and  more 
vexatious  troubles  still  sprang  up 
after  that  event,  the  woman  of  one 
idea  was  not  much  better  fitted  to 
meet  them  than  if  she  had  been  a 
girl.  Now  that  the  momentaiy 
cloud  had  been  driven  off,  Mrs. 
Morgan's  heart  rose  more  warmly 
than  ever.  She  changed  her  mind 
in  a  moment  !tbout  the  AllSouis 
pudding,  and  even  added,  in  her 
imagination,  another  dish  to  the 
dinner,  without  pausing  to  think 
that  iiuU  also  was  much  approved 
by    Mr.    Leeson ;    and    then    her 
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thoQghta    took   another   turo,  and 
such   a  vision  of«  a  perfect  carpet 
for    a    drawing  -  room  —  something 
softer  and  more  exquisite  tharn  ever 
came   ent  of  mortal  loom ;   full  of 
npose    and    tranquillity,    yet   not 
without   seducing   beauties   of   d&- 
sigD;   a  carpet  which  would   never 
obtrude  itself  hut  yet  would  catch 
tho    eye    by    dreamy    moments  in 
the    summer  twilight  or  over  the 
winter  fire  —  flashed  upon  the  im^ 
gination  of    the  Hector's  wife.      It 
would  be  sweet  to  have  a  bouse  of 
one's  own  arranging,  where  every- 
thing would   be  in  harmony;   and 
though    this    sweetness    was  very 
secondary  to  the  otJKr  satis&ction 
of  having  a  husbancr  who  was  not 
a  day  idol,  bat  really  deserved  his 
pedestal,  it   yet  rsupplemented  the 
larger  delight,  and  rounded  off  all 
the  comers  of  Mrs.  Morgan^e  present 
desires.      She  wished  everybody  as 
happy  as  herself^  in  the  effusion  of 
the  moment,  and  thought  of  Lucy 
Wodehoose,  with  a  little  glow  of 
friendliness    in    which    there    was 
still  a  tincture  of  admiring    envy. 
All  this  that  happy  girl  would  have 
without    the    necessity   of    waiting 
for  it;    but    then    was  it  not  the 
Rector,  the    rehabilitated   husband, 
who    would  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing so  much  'happiness?     Mrs. 
Morgan  rose  up  as  lightly  as  a  girl 
when   she  had  reached^^this  stage, 
and     opened     her     writing  *  desk, 
which    wBas    one    of  her  wedding- 
presents,  and  too  fine  to  be  us^ 
on    common    occasions.      She   took 
out    her    prettiest    paper  with  her 
monogram  in  violet,  which  was  her 
favourite    colour.      One    of    those 
kind   impulses   which   are  born  of 
happiness  moved  her  relieved  spirit 
To  give  to  another  the  consolation 
of  a   brighter  hope   seemed  at  the 
moment   the   most  natural  way  of 
expressing   her    own   Aiankful  feel- 
ings.   Instead  of  going  down*stairs 
immediately    to   onler   dinner,   she 
sat  down  instead  at  the  table,  and 
wrote  the  following  note : — 

**Mv  Dbab  Mr.  Wbntwobth, — I 
donH  know  whether  you  will  think 


me  a  fairweather  friend  seeking 
you  only  when  everybody  dso  is 
seeking  you,  and  when  you  are  no 
longer  in  want  of  support  and  sym- 
pathy. Perhaps  you  will  exculpate 
me  when  you  remember  the  last 
conversation  we  had;  but  what  I 
write  for  at  present  is  to  ask  if  you 
would  waive  ceremony,  and  come 
to  dinner  with  us  to-night  I  am 
aware  that  your  family  are  still  in 
Carlingford,  and  of  course  I  don't 
know  what  engagements  you  may 
have;  but  if  you  are  at  liberty, 
pray  come.  If  Mr.  Morgan  and  you 
had  but  known  each  other  a  little 
better,  things  could  never  have 
happened  which  have  been  a  great 
grief  and  vexation  to  me;  and  I 
know  the  Hector  wuhee  very  much 
to  have  a  little  conversation  with 
you,  and  has  something  to  speak  of 
in  which  you  would  be  interested. 
Perhaps  my  husband  might  feel  a 
little  strange  in  asking  you  to  over- 
step the  barrier  which  somehow  has 
been  raised  between  you  two;  but 
I  am  sure  if  you  knew  each  other 
better  you  would  understand  eaph 
other,  and  t)iis  is  one  of  the  things 
we  women  ought  to  be  good  for.  I 
will  take  it  as  a  proof  tluit  you  con- 
sider me  a  friend  if  you  accept  my 
invitation.  Our  hour  is  half-past 
six.  —  Believe  me,  very  sincerely, 
yours,  M.  Morgan." 

When  she  had  wi'itten  this  note 
Mrs.  Morgan  went  down-stairs,  stop-  . 
ping  at  the  library-<ioor  in  passing. 
**  I  thought  I  might  as  well  ask  Mr. 
Wentworth  to  come  to  us  to-night, 
as  we  are  to  have  some  people  to 
dinner,*'  she  said,  looking  m  at  the 
door.  **I  thought  you  might  like 
to  talk  to  him,  William ;  and  if  his 
people  are  going  away  to-day,  I 
dare  say  he  will  feel  rather  lonely 
to-night''  Such  was  the  Jesuitical 
aspect  in  which  she  represented  the 
flag  of  ti^uce  she  was  sending.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  a  little  startled  by  ac* 
tion  so  prompt 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  from  £ul- 
ler  first,"  said  the  Rector ;  **  he 
might  like  to  come  to  Carlingford 
himself,  for  any  thing  I  can  tell ; 
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but,  to  be  sare,  it  <»tn  do  no  harm  to  similar  experiences.  When  she  had 
hare  Wentworth  to  dinner,"  said  got  through  her  visit  and  was  going 
M]r.  Morgan,  doubtfully;  *'only  homo,  it  struck  her  with  consider- 
Buller,  you  know,  might  wish — and  able  >«urprise  to  see  the  cab  still 
in  that  case  it  might  nob  be  worth  lingering  about  the  comer  of  Prio- 
our  trouble  to  make  any  change.*'  kett^s  Lane.  Was  £Isworthy*s  pet 
In  spite  of  herseH^  Mrs.  Mor^^n's  boy  deliverin}?  his  newspapers  from 
countenance  fell ;  her  pretty  scheme  that  dignified  elevation  ?  or  were 
of  poetic  justice,  her  vision  of  they  seizing  the  opportunity  of 
tasteful  ana  appropriate  furniture,  conveying  away  the  unfortunate 
became  obscured  by  a  momentary  little  girl  who  had  caused  so  mndi 
mist  "At  least  it  is  only  right  annoyance  to  everybody?  When 
to  avk  him  to  dinner,'*  she  said,  in  she  went  closer,  with  a  little  na- 
subdued  tones,  and  went  to  speak  tural  curiosity  to  see  what  else 
to  the  cook  in  a  frame  of  mind  might  be  inside  besides  the  furtive 
more  like  the  common  level  of  errand-boy,  the  cab  made  a  little 
human  satisfacHon  than  that  exult-  rush  away  from  her,  and  the  blinds 
ant  and  exalted  strain  to  which  she  were  drawn^own.  Mrs.  Motgan 
had  risen  at  the  first  moment  Then  smiled  a  littlr  to  herself  with  dig- 
she  put  on  a  black  dress,  and  went  nified  calm.  **  As  if  it  was  any- 
to  call  on  the  Miss  Wodehouses,  thing  tomel"  she  said  to  herself; 
who  naturally  came  into  her  mind  and  so  went  home  to  put  out  the 
when  she  thought  of  the  Perpetual  dessert  with  her  own  hands.  She 
Curate.  As  she  went  along  Grange  even  cut  a  few  fironds  of  her  fav- 
Lane  she  could  not  but  observe  a  ourite  maiden-hair  to  decorate  the 
hackney  cab,  one  of  those  which  peaches,  of  which  she  could  not 
belonged  to  the  railway  station,  help  being  a  little  proud.  "  I  must 
loungmg — if  a  cab  could  ever  be  speak  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  if  he  comes;, 
said  to  lounge — ^in  the  direction  of  to  keep  on  Thompson,''  she  said  to 
AYharfsidc.  Its  app^rance  spe-  herself,  and  then  gave  a  momentary 
cially  attracted  Mrs.  Morgan's  at-  sigh  at  thought  of  the  new  flue, 
tention  in  consequence  of ,  the  ap-^  which  was  as  good  as  her  own  in- 
parition  of  Elsworthy's  favourite  vention,  and  which  it  had  cost  her 
errand-boy,  who  now  and  then  both  time  and  money  to  arrange  to 
poked  his  head  furtively  through  her  satisfaction.  The  peaches  were 
the  window,  and  seemed  to  be  sit-  lovely,  but  who  could  tell  what 
ting  in  state  inside.  When  she  had  they  might  be  next  year  if  a  new 
gone  a  little  farther  she  encountered  Rector  came  who  took  no  interest 
Wodchouse  and  Jack  Wentworth,  in  the  garden  ?  —  for  Thompson, 
who  had  just  come  from  paying  though  he  was  a  very  good  servant, 
their  visit  to  the  sisters.  The  sight  required  to  be  looked  after,  ajs  in- 
of  these  two  revived  her  sympa-  deed  most  good  servants  do.  Mrs. 
thies  fl)r  the  lonely  women  who  Morgan  sighed  a  little  when  she 
had  fallen  so  unexpectedly  out  of  thought  of  all  her  past  exertions 
wealth  into  poverty:  but  yet  she  and  the  pains  of  which  she  was 
felt  a  little  difficulty  in  framing  scarcely  ;fet  beginning  to  reap 
her  countenance  to  be  partly  sor-  the  Ihiit  One  man  labours,  and 
rowful  and  partly  congratulatory,  another  enters  into  his  labours 
as  was  necessary  under  these  cir-  One  thing,  however,  was  a  little 
cumstanccs ;  for  though  she  knew  consolatory,  Ihat  she  could  take  her 
nothing  of  the  accideot  which  had  ferns  with  her.  But  on  the  whole, 
happened  that  morning,  when  Lucy  after  the  first  outburst  of  feeling, 
and  the  Perpetual  Curate  saw  each  the  idea  of  change,  not  withstand- 
other  alone,  she  was  aware  of  Miss  ing  all  its  advantages,  was  in  it- 
Wodehouse's  special  position,  and  self^  like  most  human  things,  a 
was  sympathetic  as  became  a  doubtful  pleasure.  To  be  sure,  it 
woman  who  had  **gon^  through"  was  only  through  its  products  that 
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her  feeling  were  intercsited  about 
the  new  6ne,  whereas  the  drawing- 
room  carpet  was  a  standing  griev- 
ance. When  it  was  time  to  dress 
for  dinner,  the  Rector's  wife  was 
not  nearly  so  sure  as  before  that 
she  had  never  liked  Carlingford. 
She  began  to  forget  the  thoughts 
she  had  entertain^  about  broken 
idols,  and  to  remember  a  number 
of  inconveniences  attending  a  *  re- 
moval. Who  would  guarantee  the 
safe  transit  of  the  china,  not  to  speak 
of  the  old  china,  which  was  one  of 


the  most  valuable  decorations  of 
the  Rectory?  This  kind  of  break- 
age, if  not  more  real,  was  at  least 
likely  to  force  itself  more  upon  the 
senses  than  the  other  kind  of  frac- 
ture which  this  morning's  explana- 
tion had  happily  averted ;  and  alto- 
gether it  was  with  mingled  feel- 
ing that  Mrs.  Morgan  entered  the 
drawing-room,  and  found  it  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Leeson,  who  always 
came  to^  early  and  who,  on  the 
present  occasion,  had  some  suffi- 
ciently strange  news  to  tell. 


THB     PUBIiIC      SCHOOLS     BBPORT  — 


n.    HARROW    AND    RUGBT. 


The  two  public  schools  which 
stand  next  after  Eton,  in  the 
present  day,  in  point  of  reputation 
•nd  numbers,  are  Harrow  and 
Rugby.  They  ofier  many  convfe- 
nient  noints  of  comparison.  1'heir 
Ikistorjrhas  been  remarkably  similar. 
Founded  within  a  very  few  years 
of  each  other,  early  in  the  reign  of 
£lizabeth,  both  by  private  indivi- 
duals of  the  middle  class,  they  have 
both  risen,  by  a  combination  of. 
circumstances  which  their  founders, 
could  never  have  foreseen,  from  the 
position  of  mere  small  town  or 
village  grammar-schools  to  be  the 
public  training-ground  of  English 
gentlemen,  second  only,  even  as  far 
as  name  and  fashion  are  concerned, 
to  Henry  VII.'s  "antique  towers;" 
and  in  the  more  important  matter 
of  distinguished  scholarship  and 
liberal  training,  claiming  each  for 
themselves,  and  with  some  justice, 
to  be  second  to  none.  The  search- 
ing ordeal  of  a  Royal  Commission, 
if  it  has  disclosed  some  short- 
comings common  to  public-school 
education  generally — ^in  some  degree 
almost  inseparable  from  the  system 
—has  brought  out  a  body  of  evi- 
dence which  forms  the  strongest 
plea  ever  put  on  record  in  favour 
of  the  system  itself,  and  which,  in 
all  its  main  bearings,  must  strike 
every  impartial  reader  with  admi- 
ration   at   the    energy    and   ability 


with  which  these  great  schools  are 
administered.  Ko  Rugby  or  Har- 
row man,  at  all  events,  will  endorse 
Lord  Malmesbury's,  atrange  protest 
against  telling  the  whole  truth,  or 
suggest,  as  he  does,  that  a  little 
cooking  of  the  accounts  for  the 
public  eye  would  have  made  things 
more  pleasant  That  the  tangible' 
results  of  the  education  in  both 
schools,  so  far  as  the  mass  of  the 
boys  is  concerned,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  disappointmg — that  they 
share  in  common  with  others,  more 
or  less,  in  that  failure  which  the 
Commissioners  note  in  their  Report, 
and  which  has  been  so  largely  dis- 
cussed in  every  quarter  since,— this 
is  a  fact  of  which  none  are  more 
painfully  conscious  than  the  most 
devoted  teachers  on  their  staffx;  it  is 
a  failure  which  these  are  tlie  6rst  to 
confess  and  lament,  which  they  are 
making  exertions  year  after  year 
to  meet  by  some  new  adaptation 
of  their  work,  and  for  which  they 
would  be  only  too  thankful  if  any 
Royal  Commission  were  omnipotent 
enough  to  find  a  remedy.  It  is  the 
failure  common  to  all  lofty  aims 
which  are  directed  at  elevating  a 
large  aggregate  of  human  minds; 
the  ideal,  or  even  any  reasonable 
approach  to  it,  is  only  realised 
here  and  there.  It  is  a  disappoint- 
ment which  must  meet  the  pastor 
of  every  large  parish,  however  able 
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and  conBcientious,  in  far  larger 
degree  than  even  the  public-school- 
master ;  he  may  number  his  dis- 
ciples by  thousands,  but  he  muBt 
be  content  to  trace  his  successful 
efforts  by  units  and  tens.  And 
one  very  serious  andwer  which  may 
be  urged  in  reply  to  the  charge  of 
failure  in  the  education  of  the  mass 
of  those  who  leave  our  public 
schools  is,  that  we  are  no  more 
justified  in  narrowing  tha  basis  of 
an  English  gentleman^s  education, 
for  the  minority  who  gladly  profit 
by  it,  in  the  hope  of  securing  some 
supposed  advantage  for  the  majo- 
rity who  abuse  or  neglect  their 
opportunities,  than  in  narrowing 
or  diluting  the  grand  principles  of 
Christianity  because  the  ideal  which 
they  are  to  form  seems  unattain- 
able by  the  mass  of  nominal  Chris- 
tians. In  neither  case  are  the 
results  to  .be  fairly  measured  by 
numbers.  The  influence  of  one 
thoroughly  trained  mind  counts  for 
more  in  the  social  and  intellectual 
education  of  the  world  than  a 
.hundred  mediocrities.  In  human 
as  in  divine  relations,  the  few  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth. 

No  school  has  made  more  honest 
or  more  successful  attempts  to  meet 
the  demand  for  a  more  extended 
basis  of  education  than  Rugby.  Dr. 
Arnold  was  the  first  head  of  a  large 
public  school  who  gave  a  sensible 
weight  to  modem  history  and  modem 
languages,  and  made  them  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  regular  school  work. 
And  perhaps  if  any  one  modern  teach- 
er rather  than  another  may  be  con- 
sidered free  from  old-fashioned  preju- 
dices, and  untrammelled  by  any 
blind  reverence  for  traditional  formu- 
las, that  man  would  be  the  present 
Head-Master,  Dr.  Temple.  We  may 
fairly  take  him,  therefore,  as  a  witness 
unexceptionable  on  the  ground  of 
natural  bias  as  of  acknowledged  abil- 
ity, in  support  of  the  conclusion 
which  has  been  arrived  at  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  which  has  been 
already  advocated  in  our  pages,  that 
classics  should  continue  to  be  the 
staple  of  instmction  in  our  public 
schools.      **I   cannot   suggest'  he 


Bays,  **  any  change  in  our  sygtom  of 
education.*'  He  nas  entered  into  the 
question  at  some  length,  and  with 
great  ability;  and  though  his  argu- 
ments are  not  Altogether  new— as 
few  arguments  on  this  sul^ect  can  be 
— they  are  so  strikingly  put,  that 
many  who  are  not  readers  of  blue- 
books  will  thank  us  for  a  longer  quo> 
tation  than  usiiaL 

"The  studies  of  boys  at  school  faU 
under  three  heads — literature,  math^ 
matics,  and  physical  science.  For 
every  branch  of  each  of  these  studies 
very  strong  arguments  may  be  adduced. 
A  boy  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  thia 
earth  on  which  God  has  placed  him, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  well  acqoiunt- 
ed  with  geography.  He  ought  not  to 
walk  in  the  fields  in  total  ignorance  of 
what  is  growing  under  bis  very  eyes, 
and  he  ought  therefore  to  learn  botany. 
There  is  hardly  an  occupation  in  which 
he  can  be  employed  where  he  will  not 
find  chemistry  of  service  to  him:  Ma- 
thematics rule  ell  other  eciences,  and 
contain  in  tbemsvlves  the  one.  piorfect 
example  of  strict  logic.  It  M  absurd 
that  an  English  youth  should  be  igno^ 
ant  of  the  history  of  England;  eqoally 
absurd  that  he  should  not  be  wdi)  ao- 
quainted  with  ite  noble  literature.  So 
each  study  in  Its  turn  can  give  reasona 
why  it  should  be  cultivated  to  the 
utmost  But  all  these  arguments  are 
met  by  an  unanswerable  fact — ^that  our 
time  is  limited.  It  is  not  possible  to 
teach  boys  everything.  If  it  is  atr 
tempted,  the  result  is  generally  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  exceedingly  little 
value,  and  liable  to  the  great  moral 
objection  that  it  encourages  conoeil 
and  discouragea  ,  hard  work. '  A  boy 
who  knows  the  general  principles  of  a 
study  without  knowing  its  deuila,  easi- 
ly gets  the  credit  of  knowing  much; 
while  the  test  of  putting  his  knowledge 
to  use  will  quickly  prove  that  he  knows 
very  little.  Meanwhile  he  acquires  a 
distaste  for  the  drudgery  of  details, 
without  which  drudgery  nothing  worth 
doing  ever  yet  was  done. 

"  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  a 
choice  among  these  studies,  to  take  one  as 
the  chief,  and  to  subordinate  all  others 
to  that  ...  I  assume  that  the  schools 
commonly  called  public  schools  are  to 
aim  at  the  highest  kind  of  education ; 
and  to  give  that  education,  I  think  the 
classics  decidedly  the  best  instrument. 
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When  we  hare  to  choose  between  litera-  hibit  precisely  that  order  of  virtues  in 

tnre,  mathematics,  and  physical  science,  which  we  are  apt  tp  be  deficient.    Th«y 

the  ]dea  adyance^  on  behalf  of  th«  two  altogether   show   human    nature    on  -a 

latter  is  vt^ity.    They  supply  a  man  with  grander  scale,  with  less  benevolence,  but 

tools  for  future. work.    Man^s  chief  busi-  more  patriotism;  less  sentiment,  but  more 

ness,  it  is  said,  is  to  subdue  nature  to  his  self-oontrol  \  if  a  lower  average  of  virtue, 

purposes,  and  these  two  studies  ahow  him  more  striking  individual  examples  of  it ; 

how.    ThosejrhO  use  this  plea  seem  to  fewer  sma^  goodnesses,  but  more  great- 

foi^et  that  toe  world  in  which  we  live  ness  and  appreciation  of  greatness ;  more 

consists  quite  as  much  of  the  men  and  which  tends  to  exalt  the  imagination,  and 


women  on  its  sttrface,  as  of  the  earth  and 
its  constituent  materials.  If  any  man 
were  to  analyse  bis  own  life  he  would 
find  that  he  had  far  more  to  do  with  his 
fellow-men  than  with  anything  else.  And 
if,  therefore,  we  are  to  choose  a  study 
which  sliall  pre-eminently  fit  a  man  for 
life,  it  will  be  that  which  shall  best  enable 


inspire  high  conceptions  of  the 'capabili- 
ties of  human  nature.  If,  as  every  one 
must  see,  the  want  of  affinity  of  these 
studies  to  the  modem  mind  is  gradually 
lowering  them  in  popular  estimation,  this 
is  but  a  confirmatloa  of  the  need  of 
them,  and  renders  it  more  incumbent  on 
those  who  have  the  power,  to  do  their 


him  to  enter  into  the  thoughts,  the  feel-#iitmost  to  aid  in  preventing  their  do- 


ings, the  motives  of  bis  fellows. 

''  The  real  defect  of  mathematics  and 
physical  science  y  instruments  of  educar 
tion  is,  that  they  nave  not  any  tendency 
to  humanise.     Such  studies  do  not  make 


cline.* ''—Appendix,  pp.  811,  812. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  position 
which  he  goes  on  to  lay  down,  that 
the  kind  of  education- given  in  a  pub- 


a  man  more  human,  out  simply  more  m-    T     r  ,  /  j  -.-)-..-  ~  j  ^^^ 

tclHgent..   Physi«y«cience,  besides  giv-    )S  **V  "P  anj^  study  whatever,  Dr. 
ing  knowledge,  cultivates  to  some  degree    Temple  gives  the  following:— 


the  love  of  order  and  beauty.  Mathe- 
matics give  a  very  •  admirable  discipline 
in  precision  of  thought.  But  neither  of 
them  can  touch  tl|is  strictly  human  part 
of  our  natare.  The  fact  is,  that  all  edu* 
catioD  really  comes  from  intercourse  with 
other  minds. 

"If  the  staple  of  education  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dijQcrent  branches  of  liter- 
ature, the  classics,  in  a  perfect  system, 
must  be  the  substratum. 

**  In  the  first  place,  modem  literature 
is  not  fully  intelligible,  except  to  those 
who  have  studied  the  classics.  A  student 
of  mathematics  does  not  find  it  any  fielp 
to  him  to  study  the  early  writers  on  the 
science,  l^o  one  is  aided  in  learning  the 
differential  calcakis  by  going  back  to 
fluxions.     Nor  will  the  study  of  physical 


"I  once  asked  a' tradesman  who  had 
been  himself  at  Rugby  School,  and  was 
IntenQing  to  send  his  son,  whether  he 
had  leamt  anything  here  that  was  of  use 
to  him  afterwards.  He  answered,  *  I  was 
at  school  several  years,  and  I  have  never 
regretted  it.  I  learnt  there  what  I  don't 
think  I  could  have  learat  as  well  any- 
where else, — ^how  to  leara  anything  I 
wanted.' " 

But  although  the  classics  form  the 
basis  of  education  both  at  Rugby  and 
at  Harrow,  and  all  other  subjects 
occupy  a  very  subordinate  position, 
neither  mathematics,  modem  lan- 
guages, nor  modern  history  are  neg- 
lected. One  very  important  step  has 
been  gained  in  considering  the  two 
science  gain  much  by  beginning  with  the  first  no  longer  as  *^  extras,''  as  was 
writings  of  earlier  discoverers.  But  lit-  the  case  in  former  days  (which  too 
eratu^e  can  only  be  studied  thoroughly  often  made  the  so-called  teaching  a 
by  going  to  its  source.  Modem  theology,  n,ere  farce,  of  which  the  only  real  re- 
modem  philosophy,  modem  law,  modern  g^u  ^as  the  adding  a  certaii>  number 
n^^^\^f''''\  poetry,  are  never  quite    ^f  ^^^^  ^^  ^^e  sxhool-bills),  but  in 

2t^^l^ltl,r  ^^           ^'''  ^*^i"g  them  a  distinct  item  of  regu- 

ancient  counterparts.  ,          u     i        i         j       i.^*      ^u    i 

-In  the  next  place,  the  perfect  and  ^"^  schoo  -work,  and  putting  the  les- 

peculiar  beauty  of  the  classical  literature  ^?"^  '^^  ^he  short  proportion  of  Time 

will  always  put  it  at  the  head  of  all  other.  ^^^7  occupy,  on  precisely  the  .«*ame 

**  Thirdly,  the  classic  life  contains,  as  footing  as  Latin  and  Greek.     Not  a 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  remarked,  •precisely  ▼e*7  g^eat  deal   is  taught  of  these 

the  tro*  corrective  for  the  chief  defects  subjects,    it   is    true ;    but   what    is 

of  modem  life.    The  classic  writers  ex-  taught    is    taught   in   earnest     No- 
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thing  contributes  more  effectually 
to  this  result  than  securing,  as  is 
done  at  both  schools,  that  the  ma- 
thematical and  modem  language 
roasters  shall  be,  both  socially  and 
intellectual] V,  upon  the  same  level 

with   the  classical  staff,  And  main-   it  is  Ycry  possible  Vh|^ 
taining  for  them  an  equal  status  in    Smith   in    the   sixth   form 


At  Rugby  the  weight  which 
mathematics  and  medei*n  languages 
throw  into  the  scale  is  scarc^y  so 
great  as  this;  but  even  there  a 
marked  superiority  in  these  points 
may  so   far   affect   promotion,   that 

may  be 


the  school  generally.      Mathematics    inferior  in  classics  to  the  boy  Jones 
occupy  at  Rugby,  taking  the  aver-    who  may  be  in  the  'twenty'*  (the 


age  of  the  several  forms,  about 
three  hours  in  the  week  in  school, 
with  perhaps  nearly  as  much  titue 
supposed  to  be  ^pent  in  preparation. 
\wy  nearly  the  same  estimate  will 
apply  to  Harrow.     In  both  schools 


form  next  below.*  Natural  philo- 
sophy (where  that  study  is  chosen) 
reckons  in  the  same  proportion  as 
modem  languages.  Proficiency  in 
these  secondary  subjects  enten 
also  more  or  less  intp  the  oorope- 


about  two  hours  .  in   the  week  are%tition  for  the  Harrow  scholarships 


•^assigned  to  the  modern  language 
lessons,  which  are  each  considered 
to  require,  ah  hour^s  preparation. 
£very  boy  at  Rugby  is  required  to 
learn  both  French  and  GermaVi, 
unless  on  his  reaching  the  *^  Middle 
School  *'  his  parents  prefer  that  he 
should  attend  the  lectures  on  natural 
philosophy.  At  Harrow  all  below 
the  fifth  form  learn  French;  ia  the 
fifth,  if  '^able  to  read  and  trans- 
late a  French  classic  wkh  facility 
at  sight,'*  a  boy  is  transferred  to 
German.  A  certain  amount  of  in- 
terest and  emulation  is  kept  up  in 
these  subsidiary  studies  by  a  system 
of  marks  given  for  proficiency,  which 
contribute  to  a  boy's  promotion 
through  the  regular  classical  forms 
in  the  school.  At  Harrow  their 
influence  in  this  important  respect 
is  far  firom  inconsiderable. 


and  for  the  Rugby  exhibitions.  Mr. 
Butler  doubts  whether  this  combi- 
nation of  marks  wo^s  satisfactorily 
as  the  promotion  reaches  the  high- 
est form,  and  suggests  that  both 
**the  best  scholaA  and  the  best 
mathematicians  would  gain  consid- 
erably by  the  distinct  recognition 
and  reward  of  .  their  respectire 
studies ; "  for  ffistance,  by  the  as- 
signment of  somei  of  the  scholar- 
ships to  classics  only,  and  others  to 
mathematics  only ;  and  on  a  similar 
principle  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
in  the  incrense  which  they  propose 
in  the  number  of  exhibitions  at 
Rugby,  recommend  that  instead  of 
their  being  all  awarded,  as  at  pre- 
sent, for  *' mixed  attainments,"  five 
shall  be  adjudged  for  classics  alouc, 
two  for  mathematics,  two  for  modem 
language.H,  and  two  for  physical  sd- 
ertce.  If  it  is  considered  necessary  to 
"A  boy  may  rise  moat  rapidly  Into    give  greater  encourajcement  to' these 


the  upper  sixth  form  without  being  at 
any  time  distinguished  for  scholarSiip, 
by  the  help  of  modern  languages  and 
mathematics.  I. have  known  a  case  in 
vhich  a  boy  has  risen  from  the  bottom 
of  tlie  form  almost  to  the  top  by  great 
success  ih  'mathematics,  and  tnce  versa; 
so  that  it  happens  continually  that  a 
boy  reaches  the  upper  sixth  who  is  a 
very  bad  scholar.'*— Mr.  Weetcott's  Evi- 
dencc,  1121. 


branches  of  study,  tnis  certainly  ap- 
pjears  to  be  the  simplest  and  least 
objectionable  mode  of  providing  it 
But  Mr.  Butler  agrees  with  Dr. 
Temple  that  there  must  be  one  fixed 
line  of  education  at  a  public  school, 
and  that  if  classics  are  adopted  as 
the  basis,  the  studies  which  are 
subsidiary  must  be  permitted  to 
interfere  as  little   as  possible  with 


*  The  proportion  of  marks  given  for  the  several  subjects  is  as  follows  :— 

At  Harrow.        At  ftogbj. 
Marks  for  Mathematics  )  as  compared  with  Claa- j  as  1  to  4;  as  12  to  78. 

'*         Modem  Languages  )        sical  marks  are        (  *'  1  to  9 ;   "   10  to  78. 
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the  main  business  of  the  school. 
He  says,  with  great  truth,  that 
"boys  will  not  work  vigorously  at 
any  subject  in  which  the  majority 
of  their  companions  are  not  keenly 
interested.".  He  believes  that  the 
proportion  o^Oys  who  can  be  made 
to  take  a  rSl  interest  in  mathe- 
matics is  **  exceedingly  small ; "  and 
he  '*  knows  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
proved  by  experience,"  that  boys 
"wiH  not  expend  upon  French  or 
Gerpokxi  the  full  amount  of  intel- 
leclual  labour  which  they  do  ha- 
bitually expend  upon  classical  stu- 
dies." And  as  to  those  remarkable 
natural  predilections  which  are 
supposed  to  be  continually  breaking 
out  in  the  imaginary  schoolboy  in 
every  direction  except  Latin  gram- 
mar (that,  unfortunately,  being  Uie 
special  work  which  he  generally  has 
in  hand);  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
wllat  a  man  who  has  mixed  with 
English  schoolboys  all  his  life, 
either  as  aoompanion  or  a  teacher, 
has  to  flay  upon  that  point : — 

"I  believe  it  is  an  error  to  imagine 
that  most  boys  have  a  strong  predileo- 
tioa  for  anj  particular  study.  You  do, 
of  course,  occasionally  see  it  But  I  am 
satisfied  that  any  system  whi«h  pro- 
ceeds on  the  supposition  that  boys  have 
naturally,  as  a  rule,  a  spedal  gift  for 
any  particular  study,  is  based  on  error." 
— ^Harrow  Evidence,  580.  * 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  Physical  Science 
maater  at  Rugby,  who  may  fairly 
be  supposed  to  see  more  of  these 
natural  geniuses  than  others,  gives 
a  nther^  amusing  corroboration  of 
this  opinion : — 

"The  weaker  boys  are  continually 
commg  to  me,  and  they  say  they  have  a 
taste  for  natural  science — that  is,  for 
explo9vm$^  and  ruck  thinm ;  thej  are 
tlie  most  hopeless  cases  I  have  to  deul 
with.  It  is  a  sort  of  curiosity  which 
^  lasts  a  week.  It  -is  the  stronger  ones 
who  come  and  say  they  know  nothing 
about  it,  who  study  science  to  any  pur** 
po8e."^Rugby  Evidence,  1871. 

The  Eton  private-tutor  system,-^ 
by  which  the  main  portion  of  the 
school-work   is  done  in  the  ]iipil- 


room^  where  difficulties  are  smoothed 
by  a  reference  to  the  tutor  instead 
of  to  the  grammar  and  lexicon,  and 
things  made  plessant  to  the  dunces 
in  each  form  by  a  "construe" 
during  the  last  half -hour  before 
going  into  school, — was  imported 
many  years  ago  into  Harrow,  and 
flourishes  there  still  in  a  somewhat 
modified  form.  It  Ifas  also  extend- 
ed itself  to  Rugby,  but  with  some 
more  important  modifications ;  the 
chief  of  which  is,  that  there  "it  is^  ^ 
required  that  the  tutor  shall  n^t*  •  ^ 
assist  the  boy  in  preparing  the 
school  lessons  at  all ; "  while  at 
Harrow,  though  the  character  of  the 
assistance  given  varies  very  much 
with  the  discretion  of  the  tutor, 
the  theory  is  that,  as  at  Et>n,  the 
school-work  is  prepared  in  the  pu- 
pil-room. We  have  already  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  this  private 
tuition  involves  a  great  addition  to 
the  masters'  work  with  a  very  ques- 
tionable effect  upon  that  of  the 
schoolboy;  and  even  Dr.  Temple's 
defence  of  it  fails  to  alter  our  view.  It 
is  remarkable  that  while  the  h  "ad- 
master  of  Rugby,  with  no  antecedent 
experience  of  the  system,  speaks 
unhesitatingly  in  its  favour,  Mr. 
Butler,  educated  under  it  himself  at 
Harrow,  expresses  himself  in  such 
guarded  language  as  to  leave  the 
impression  that  he  rather  accepts  it 
as  existing  than  approves  cordially 
of  the  principle.  Mr.  Commissioner 
Yaughan — himself  the  successful 
scholar  of  a  different  system — 
presses  Mr.  Butler  hard  on  this 
point  throu!!h  a  couple  of  folio 
pages  to  which  we  can  only  refer 
our  readers, '^  and  elicits  admissions 
which,  as  from  the  head-master  of 
a  school  where  private  tutors  are  in 
full  work,  are  very  significant.  He 
admits  that  "  to  make  a  boy  work 
a  passage  himself  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage ;  *'  that  there  is  the 
temptation  to  the  tutor  to  give 
more  aid  than  is  good  for  the  pu- 
pil ;  and  for  the  pupil  **  to  idle 
away  the  greater  part  of  the  hour 
previous  to  going  into  school,  with 
the  certainty  that  at  the  end  he  will 


Evidence,  ii  pp.  176,  177. 
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receive  just  enough  aid  from  his 
private  tutor  to  enable  him  to  tide 
over  the  difficulty  ; "  and  that  there 
Ls  **a  little  U-ndencj  to  disguise 
from  the  magter  of  the  form  what 
the  boys  are  really  able  to  do." 
And  when  questioned  as  to  the 
other  branch  of  pupil-roora  work — 
the  correcting  of  the  exercises  by 
the  tutor,  and  the  re-correction  of 
his  corrections  hy  the  master  of  the 
form  (for  that  it  is  what  it  practically 
#     ^mes  to)— Mr.  Butler  honestly  says, 

**  That  is  Kxerj  gfeat  difficulty  which 
I  do  BOt  dis^iae  at  all  That  is  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  double  itystem  of 
compoBition,  ita  paaaiug  through  the 
hands  of  the  tutor  and  of  the  master 
in  form.  I  must  confess  myself  unable 
to  give  any  satisfactory  explanatioa  of 
that.  I  am  not  airare^  very  accurately, 
of  how  it  is  found  to  work,  but  I  know 
that  it  is  considered  a  very  serious  drag 
by  all  the  tutors." 

In  reply  to  a  further  question  whe- 
ther the  system  doos  not  "  in  various 
ways  embarrass  the  master  of  the 
form,"  he  simply  declines  to  give 
an  opinion,  as  havine  had  no  per- 
sonal experience  on  the  point  Few 
unprejudiced  persons  wUl  read  Mr. 
Butler'^  evidence  wjthout  a  very 
strong  impre.«sion  that,  having  en- 
tered upon  the  head-mastership  of 
Harrow  as  a  very  young  man,  and 
finding  the  system  in  full  work 
there,  and  more  or  less  approved 
by  persons  of  longer  experience 
than  himself,  he  is  content  to  main- 
tain it;  but  that  his  own  private 
opinion  is  very  much  that  of  Mr. 
Commissioner  Yaughan. 

At  Harrow  again,  as  at  Eton,  we 
have  the  loco  parentis  theory.  The 
Harrow  tutors  are  certainly  much 
more  modest  upon  the  subject  than 
the  Eton  gentlemen,  and  do  not 
enlarge  so  eloquently  upon  the  pa- 
ternal relation  supposed  to  be  esta- 
blished with  their  pupils.  Still  we 
.  find  the  same  assertion,  and,  no 
'  doubt,  quite  as  honestly  made; — 
*'  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  de- 
scribe the  relation  better  than  that^" 
says  one  of  the  tutors  and  assistant- 
masters  of  longest  standing — **  a 
boy  always  looks  to  his  private  tutor 
as  a  person  in  loco  parentis;^''  and 


still  the  sceptical  Commissioners 
persist  in  their  cross-examination 
on  this  pet  formula : — 

796.  {Lord  Clarswiotu)  Do  you  con- 
sider that  you  could  stand  in  loco  par- 
entig  to  aXyore  forty  boys  ?— ^  ia  a  very 
large  family,  certainly.  ^797.  <  (Lord 
Li^elton.)  How  many  have  you  ?— At 
the  present  time  I  have  rather  more 
than  sixty — slxty-two  or  sixty-three, 
79S.  8i>ty-three  private  pupils,  to  tU 
of  whbm  you  are  in  loco  pareniU  f — Just 
so;  but  a  great  number  requirt  little 
extraordinary  carei  There  are  a  great 
many  boys  over  whom  a  tutor  has  a 
general  sort  of  superintendence;  and 
it  is  only  in  cases  of  boys  being  in  diffi- 
culty, or  for  good  or  for  bad  requiring 
special  attention  oa  the  part  of  the  tu- 
tor, that  he  is  particularly  called  upon 
t3  look  afler  them,  799.  (Lord  Clar- 
endon.) Considering  the  great  number 
of  other  calls  Upon  your  nme,  and  the 
dtttica  that  devolve  upon  you/  do  you 
think  that,  with  so  many  as  sixty  bors, 
you  can  roally  look  aller  their  individ- 
ual character  and  moral  couduct,  aad 
their  partioular  fitness  for  oertam  studies, 
sufficiently  to  make  you  feel  satisfied 
that  you  arc  in  loco  parentis  to  them  ? 
I  cottkl  not  do  so  if  the  boys  were  left 
entirely  to  my  charge.  I  conld  not 
undertake  the  sole  charge  of  sixty  boys 
if  they  were  solely  under  me ;  but  all 
the  charge  that  is  -required  from  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  I  hope  I  can  undertake,  or 
else  I  ihgttld  not  have  done  so.^* 

And  we  hope  the  Commissioners 
were,  satisfied.  There  is  no  going 
beyond  that  sort  of  answer,  of  course. 
Aq  archdeacon  was  once  defioed*- 
to  the  entire  satis&ction  of  the 
House  of  Lords — as  **  a  peifon  who 
discharged  archidiaconal  functiona" 
So,  a  private  tutor  at  Harrow  is  a 
gentleman  who  "undertakes  the 
charge  required  from  a  private 
tutor."  Not  the  most  pertinacious 
Commissioner,  nor  the  most  anxi- 
ous parent,  can  desire  a  more  accu- 
rate definition. 

Tbe  chief  advantage  of  requiring 
crery  boy  to  have  a  private  tutor  is, 
as  Dr.  Temple  says,  "the  penoa- 
nence  of  the  connection." — "  A  boy 
pas&es  from  form  to  form,  and  in 
doing  so,  is  handed  oyer  from  one 
teachitr  to  another  " — "  but  the  same 
tutor  has  charge  of  him  throughout, 
and  ends  by  knowing    him  well." 


ISR] 
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This  is  perfectly  true ;  and  5f  there 
ij^ere  no  other '  means  of  securing 
this  knowledge  of  a  boy^s  habits 
and  general  qiaracter '  so  far  the 
connection  of  tutor  and  pupil  would 
be  very  desirable  in  every  public 
schooL  Bnt  every  boy  is,  from 
his  entrance  to  his  leaving  school, 
the  inmate  of  a  boarding-house,  of 
which  some  one  of  the  assistant- 
masters  ia  the  head,  with  whom  in 
many  cases  at  Harrow  and  Rugby, 
as  well  as  at  Eton,  he  takes  all  his 
principal  meals,  and  under  whose 
notice  he  must  come  continually 
more  or  less  from  day  to  day,  and 
may  come,  if  desired,'^  upon  a  much 
more  intimate  and  domestic  footing 
than  as  master  and  scholar ;  so  that, 
when  he  is  Compelled  by  the  rules 
of  the  school  to  take  this  master 
for  his  •* private  tutor"  aUo  (of. 
course  with  an  additional  payment), 
it  Is  really  very  difiScult  to  see 
what  advantages  this  second  rela- 
tionship gfves  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  already  secured  to  him ; 
and  which  are  so  secured,  as  the 
evidence  shows,  in  schools  where 
»  no  priyate  tuition  exists.*  And  it 
is  plain  from  the  cross-examination 
of  sevi^rat  witnesses,  that  in  the  few 
exceptional  cases  where  a  boy*s 
tutor  is  other  than  his  house-master, 
he  is  quite  as  likely  to  apply  to  the 
latter  in  any  real  difficulty  as  to  the 
former,  and  that  the  periodical  re- 
port<  of  conduct  sent  in  to  the  parents 
(on  which  some  stress  is  laid)  fall 
quite  as  much  within  the  house- 
master's j)roYince  a^  the  thtor*s.t 

Thp  Commissioners  have  pr^ba* 
bly  been  not  a  little  influenced  by 
jyr.  Temple's  favourable  opinion  as 
to  the  system  of  private  tuition  as 
modified  at  Rugby ;  yet  they  speak 
everywhere  in  their  Report  in  very 
cautions  language.  They  h^d  al- 
ready distinctly  recommended  at 
Eton  that  the  boys  should  "  cease  to 
construe  their  lessons  in  the  pupil- 
room  before  taking  them  up  to  the 
cla:ss-niaster ; "  and  the  same  recom- 


mendation must  be  intended  to 
apply  to  Harrow,  where  that  practice 
is  used  in  some  pupil-rooms  only. 
But  even  of  the  Rugby  plan,  all  that 
they  can  bring  themselves  to  say  ia  its 
favour  is  comprised  in  very  qualified 
terms  when  they  speak  of  **  the  ad- 
vantage iDhith  is  ascribed  at  Rugby, 
as  elsewhere,  to  this  relation ;  '*  and 
they  are  only  "not  so  convinced 
that  the  tutorial  system,  if  allowed 
to  exist  in  its  present  highly  devel- 
oped form,  could  be  more  satisfac- 
torily arranged,  as  to  propose  any 
specific  changes  with  confidence.'* 

There  is  one  peculiar  feature  of  ^ 
Harrow  which  deserves  notice,  ns  ^ 
combining  to  some  extent,  much 
more  really  than  the  tutorial  system 
can  be  said  to  do,  the  advantage  of 
private  with  public  Mtication.  This 
is  the  eBtabliahment  of  ** small'* 
boarding-houses  (strictly  Umited  to 
seven  boys  in  each)  kept  by  some 
of  the  junior  assistant-masters  with 
the  head-master's  sanction.  It  is 
quite  a  modern  arrangement,  hav- 
ing been*  in  operation  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  years.  The  inmates 
of  these  smaller  houses  eiyoy  al* 
most  of  necessity  considerably  more 
domestic  and  homd-Uke  supervision 
than  would  be  either  possible  or 
desirable  in  large  houses  containing 
forty  or  fifty  bbvs.  It  is  usual  for 
them  to  take  all  their  meals  with 
the  master  and  his  family,  of  which, 
in  fact,  they  may  be  said  to  form  a 
part ;  '*  our  pupils  live  with  us  con- 
stantly,'' says  one  of  these  masters, 
Mr.  Westcott,^— *•  we  have  no  pri- 
vacy." ^ot  only  does  this  exempt 
a  boy  from  many  of  the  hardships 
of  public-school  life,  but  his  moral 
character  and  general  habits  are 
more  under  observation  and  control. 
In  fact,  as  it  seems  very  fairly  put 
by  Mr.  Westcott,  they  "  extend  the 
advantages  of  a  public-school  edu- 
cation to  many  boys  who  from  deli- ' 
cacy  of  organisation,  physical  or 
intellectual,  would  not  otherwise 
have  enjoyed  them."t    Mr.   Butler 


*  See  W^estnuuster  flTidence,  169. 

I  See  Mr.  MftriUer's  Evidence,  1824-1334.     Mr,  Butler,  474. 

%  See  the  whole  of  his  Evidence  on  the  subject,  1180-1236. 
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has  eTeii  himself,  "in  more  than 
one  instance,  recommended  boys  of  a 
peculicirly  delicate  temperament,  who 
seemed  to  be  suffering  from  the 
rougher  system  of  the  large  houses, 
to  remoye  to  a  small  one ;  and  that 
has,  beyond  all  question,  been  at- 
tended with  the  happiest  results/^ 
For  these  adrantages,  parents  who 
can  afford  it,  and  who  think  that 
their  sons,  for  any  reason,  require 
such  exceptional  treatment,  are  not 
unwilling  to  pay ;  and  the  average 
yearly  expenses  of  a  boy  at  one  of 
these  small  houses  are  stated  at  £210 
^some  £50  above  the  average  of  the 
jer  houses.  There  is,  of  course, 
another  side  of  the  question.  There 
may  be  some  loss  to  set  against  the 
gain,  Mr.  Butler  says  —  and  few 
public-school  men  will  gainsay  him — 

"  I  have  a  strong  eonvietion  that  if  a 
boy  is  thoroughly  qualified  by  tempera* 
meat  and  by  health  to  gain  l^e  fuU 
amouDt  of  benefit  which  the  publio- 
school  system  is  capable  of  affording, 
he  will  gain  that  benefit  and  that  brao- 
ing  influence  most  thoroughly  aa  a 
member  of  a  large  house." 

And  he  has  occasionally  found  it 
advantageous  for  a  boy  to  be  trans- 
ferred fix>m  a  small  house  to  a  large 
one : — 

**tt  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
boys  who  have  begun  their  course  in  a 
small  house,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  there  fairly  habituated  to  the 
public- school  system,  are,  by  the  advice 
of  the  small-bouse  master,  removed, 
during  the  latter  part  of  their  career,  to 
the  freer  system  of  a  large  bouse." 

Plainly  there  are  disadvantages 
in  too  much  of  the  ihaster's  super- 
vision, and  the  hardier  and  more 
independent  elements  of  a  boy's 
character  may  lose  in  development. 
Mr.  Butler,  indeed,  has  observed 
"  nb  material  difference  in  the  tone 
of  the  boys  in  a  small  house  and  a 
large  house;''*  and  >fr.  Westscott,  as 
a  master  of  one  of  the  former,  is 
naturally  and  honestly  loth  to  ad- 
mit that  his  boys  lose  anj'thing  in 
social  position  amongst  their  school- 
fellows. But  to  form  anything  lik^ 
a  trustworthy  estimate  ojf  the  inner 


life  of  any  of  our  public  schools,  it 
is  quite  necessary  to  take,  as  th^ 
Commission,  has  aone,  the  evidence 
of  schoolboys  as  well  as  school- 
masters :  if  these  latter  <as  may  be 
hoped)  know  a  great  ^tal  more 
than  the  boys  on  most  points  there 
are  some  few  matters  on  which  the 
boys  will  always  be  able  to  teach 
the  masters.  And  the  late  captain  of 
Harrow,  who  seems  to  speak  very 
fairly  and  without  any  foolish  preju- 
dice, gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
small  houses  have  their  necessary 
disadvantages,  and  that  the  boys 
who  are  lodged  there  do  not  get  the 
benefits  of  a  {^iblic  school  at  aU, 
**  except  with  regard  to  the  intellec- 
tual educatioa'*  He  thinks  "tbey 
are  a  good   deal  led  to  shirk  the 

fames;"  "they  do  not  so  easily 
ecome  known  to  the  other  boys; 
be  will  "hardly  use  so  strong  -a 
term  as  to  say  they  are  looked  down 
upotv,  but  they  are  not  considered 
as  being  equal  to  the  others ; "  "  they 
are  upon  a  different  system  alto- 
gether— more  like  the  system  of  a 
private  tutor ;  they  have  no  fagging 
to  begin  with"  (i.e.,  house-lagging  , 
at  breakfast  and  tea.)  Lord  Clar- 
endon suggests  that  probably  "  they 
are  rather  treated  as  myffsf*  to 
which  Mr.  Ridley,  who  must  hiave 
bad  the  word  in  nis  mouth  all  the 
time  but  shows  a  reticence  from 
slang  which  we  have  only  the  weak- 
est hope  may  be  characteristic  of 
Harrow,  replies — "  Yes  —  something 
of  that  kind.'* 

We  thoroughly  agree  both  with 
Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Kidley,  that  the 
"  roughing  it  ^  at  a  large  house  is  a 
valuable  element  of  public-school 
education.  The  Commissioners  are 
also  unquestionably  right  when  they 
say  in  their  Report  that,  "  were  the 
number  of  these  houses  permitted 
to  increase  beyond  what  is  required 
for  the  particular  class  for  whpm 
they  are  supposed  to  be  adapted,  it 
would  become  a  serious  evil,  by 
increasing  the  expensiveness  and 
diminishing  the  usefulness  of  the 
school."  Still  there  seems  to  be, 
in  this  "  small-house  "  syst<^m,  some- 
thing  which    may   be   ^viery  ■well 
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tdapted  fbr  special  cases.  K  not 
abused,  it  appears  to  proTide,  for 
bojrs  who  are  somewhat  below  the 
mark  in  phjsical  health  or  strength 
ofcharacter,  a  share,  if  not  in  all,  yet 
in  some  of  the  benefits  of  edacation 
in  a  public  school,  withoat  the  risk 
of  breaking  down  in  the  training. 
And  that  old  ^  loeo  pa/r&ntU^^  formula, 
which  seems  to  us  so  little  applicable 
to  the  relation  between  tutor  and 
popil,  becomes  no  longer  a  formula 
when  applied  to  the  footing  on  which 
a  master  stands  to  the  half-dozen  in- 
mates of  his  house,  with  whom  he  is 
oontinuallj  brought  into  intimate  as- 
sociaton.  We  must  give  Mr.  West- 
cott^s  examination  on  this  point: — 

'« 1189.  (Lord  Oarendon.)  Tou  con- 
aider  you  stand  [to  the  bojs  hi  his  bouae] 
entirelj  m  heo  partntUf — Abaolatelj. 
The  idea  of  a  small  house  is  that  of  a 
fiunUy.  1190.  Toa  think,  then,  that 
yoo  would  be  able  to  put  yourself  iathe 
place  of  a  parent  more  efieotually  than 
any  of  the  mastera  of  the  laige  houses 
who  are  de  faeto  private  tutora  to  their 
boarders  ?— It  could  'hardly  be  otberwiae. 
My  boys  would  feel  leas  scruple  in  con- 
aultiog  me,  and  they  have  free  access  to 
me  at  all  times.  .  .  .  1208.  Hare 
you  many  private  pupils  beyond  your 
own  hoarders  f — ^Yes.  1209.  You  have 
as  many  as  forty,  have  you  not  ?«-Ye8, 
but  the  number  is  variable.  1210.  Pay- 
ing how  much  ?— £15.  1211.  Bo  those 
include  (he  boys  in  your  house  ? — Yes. 
....  1218.  You  do  not  oonsider, 
witti  reference  to  your  large  Vid  onerous 
duties  in  the  school^  that  these  are  more 
than  you  can  stand  to  in  loco  parmtUf 
— ^I  have,  as  a  rule,  only  seven  boys  in 
my  house.  Hy  rdadon  to  the  other 
boys  is  the  same  as  that  of  anylaree- 
house  master  to  his  pupils.  1214.  To 
tbeuQ  your  relation  is  merely  official :  }t ' 
b  their  studies  you  look  to  ?-->That  is  all 
I  feel  myself  bound  to  do,  though  per- 
sonal influence  variously  exercised  must 
be  connected  with  this.  1216*  It  Is 
the  schoolboy,  not  the  individual  boy?— 
Yes;  not  a  member  of  my  fkmily.  1216. 
Tou  draw  a  distinction  between  the  boys 
in  your  own  house,  and  the  boys  to 
whom  you  are  private  tutor  only? — I 
make  a  distinction  by  eoosidering  my 
obligations  to  the  one  much  greater  than 
to  the  other." 

'▼OL.   XCTL — HO,   nLXZXTL 


Mr.  Westcott  says,  a  Kttle  before, 
that  he  ccmsiders  a  small  boarding- 
house  **  a  means  for  making  it  pos- 
sible for  a  junior  master'  to  live  at 
Harrow — in  fact,  a  payment  for  his 
school  services."  We  think  it  has 
advantages  beyond  this;  but  there 
is  one  more  question  we  should  have 
liked  to  ask  so  plain-spoken  a  wit- 
ness, and  which  we  wonder  that  some 
one  of  his  examiners  did*nota8k  him : 
— ^Did  it  ever  occur  to  him  to  look 
upon  the  private-tutor  airangement 
in  that  light  ? 

The  system  of,  promotion  at  Har- 
row, unlike  that'  at  Eton,  is  almost 
entirely  a  matter  of  competitive 
merit  The  removes  from  form  to 
form  depend  upon  a  regular  system 
of  marks,  of  which  half  are  givtn  for 
the  work  done  during  the  quarter, 
and  half  for  the  examination  at  the 
end.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  re- 
moves are,  it  is  true,  as^iened  to 
boys  who  have  remained  in  the  form 
below  for  three  whole  school  quar- 
ters. The  intention  of  these  *Vhar- 
itj  removes  **  (as  they  are  called)  is 
to  prevent  bovs  of  dull  abilities  be- 
ing continually  outstripped  in  the 
race  of  promotion  by  boys  younger 
than  themselves ;  but  practically  the 
cases  are  very  few  of  boys  who  would 
be  left  in  the  same  form  for  above 
three  quarters;  and  even  then  the 
promotion  is  refused  if  the  boy  has  ' 
oeen  **  notoriously  and  ostentatiously 
idle." 

At  Rugby,  not  even  this  small 
amount  of  "charity"  is  shown  to  the 
dunces,  and  a  boy  may  look  in  vain 
for  any  kind  of  promotion  on  the 
ground  of  mere  seniority.  The  evil 
of  his  being  '*  utterly  and  hopelessly 
firown  out  in  the  fair  competitions 
of  the  school  '*  is  met  there  by  a  very 
different  remedy.  '*  Bo/s,  on  failiuw 
to  reach  the  Middle  School  at  16,  or 
the  Sixth  Form  at  18,  are  required 
to  leave,  unless  the  head-master,  after 
inquiry  made,  deems  it  right  to  sus- 
pend the  rule  on  special  grounds." 
The  limits  of  indulgence  appear  to 
be  fixed  with  a  charitable  aitowance 
for  incapacity,  and  the  rule,  we  are 
assured,  is  not  strictly  enforced,  ex- 
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cept  when  idleness  or  other  fiiults 
are  combined  with  slowness;  but 
it  is  a  rule  quite  peculiar  to  Rugby, 
and  however  beneficial  it  may  be  to 
the  school  generally,  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  in  point  of  justice 
the  Harrow  system  is  not  more  fair- 
ly defensible.  The  commissioners 
have  not  given  us  their  opinion  upon 
this  question.  When  the  modem 
plan  of  competitive  examinations  was 
first  introduced  into  the  public  ser- 
vice, some  journalist  asked  the  very 
pertinent  question,  What  was  to 
become  of  all  the  stupid  men  ?  And 
some  such  question  may  be  asked  in 
the  interest  of  the  stupid  boys  at 
Rugby.  If  a  public-school  education 
is  considered  to  have  other  good  ef- 
fects besides  the  mere  intellectual 
training — such  as  the  formation  of 
a  manly  and  independent  character 
by  a  free  intercour^  with  his  equals, 
and  the  social  advantages  which,  un- 
doubtedly follow  from  such  inter- 
oourse  in  after  life — ^it  seems  rather 
hard  to  cut  a  boy  off  prematurely 
firom  these  benefits,  merely  because 
he  cannot  keep  his  place  in  the  race 
of  mind.  A  public  schuol  has  a  duty 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  itself; 
and  BO  long  as  a  boy  conforms  to  the 
school  discipline,  and  is  guilty  of  no 
moral  delinquencies  which  make  his 
removal  a  matter  of  justice  to  his 
companions,  it  seems  something  like 
a  breach  of  contract  to  say  it  will 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him. 
Ko  doubt  such  a  regulation  works 
well  for  the  general  proficiency  of 
the  school ;  and  in  a  popular  school 
like  Rugby,  into  which  admission 
seems  almost  as  difficult  a  matter  as 
into  a  popular  club  (Dr.  Temple  says 
he  has  three  times  as  many  applica- 
tions as  vacancies),  it  is  easy  enough 
to  enforce  it ;  but  may  it  not  press 
very  unjustly  upon  individual  boys  ? 
Dr.  Temple  says  that  **the  system 
is  not  well  adapted  "  for  such  cases ; 
but  what  system  of  teaching  (except 
those  of  quack  advertisers)  is  adapt- 
ed for  dunces?  and  where  are  tiie 
dunces  to  go  to?  They  are  to  be 
sent,  says  Dr.  Temple,  '*  where  they 
oan  receive  more  individual  instruc- 
tion;*' but  could  not  the  inevitable 


private  tutor  at  Bugby  supply  som^ 
thing  of  this  ? 

Another  feature  peculiar  to  Rugby 
amongst  the  schools  to  which  the 
Commiission  extends,  but  adopted 
also  at  C  heltenhamand  Marlborough, 
is  the  *^  parallel  forms,"  first  intro- 
duced at  Rugby  by  the  present 
Bishop  of  London  when  head* roaster, 
and  now  revived  by  Dr. '  Temple. 
In  a  very  large  school,  where  the 
subdivision  into  anything  like  man- 
ageable classes  or  forms  makes  these 
very  numerous,  it  is  apt  to  involve 
what  cannot  be  described  more  clear- 
ly than  in  Dr.  Temple's  words : — 

**I  found,  when  we  had  so  manj 
forms,  one  under  another,  two  bad  ef- 
fects--4he  clever  bojB  went  up  through 
the  forms  with  our  system  of  promotion 
so  rapidly,  that  no  one  master  saw  t 
boy  of  that  sort  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  yeaf ;  he  never  got  hold  of  him  at 
all,  and  the  result  was  to  encourage  a 
great  deal  of  very  superficial  working. 
On  the  other  handf  the  slower  boys  got 
disheartened  by  the  sight  of  the  terftBc 
ladder  which  they  had  to  dimb — ^they 
had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  they  would 
never  get  to  the  top." 

A  boy  at  Eton,  for  instance,  has  to 
gain  ten  steps  of  promotion  to  reach 
the  Sixth  from  the  Lower  Fourth 
Form.  About  the  same  would 
be  necessary  at  Harrow;  and  at 
Rugby,  owing  to  the  greater  number 
of  mrms,  the  necessary  steps  would 
be  more  than  this,  but  for  the  ''psr- 
alier'  system.  Four  of  the  Isrger 
forms  are  subdivided,  not  into  an  up- 
per and  lower,  but  into  two  panlleU, 
t)oth  doing  the  same  work,  both 
holding  the  same  rank  in  the  school, 
but  each  having  its  separate  master. 
For  all  purposes  of  promotion  they 
are  still  one  large  form,  an  equal 
number  from  each  parallel  being 
moved  up  at  each  remove  into  the 
form  next  above.  There  are  some 
difficulties  in  the  working,  owing  to 
the  two  parallel  masters  being  not  al- 
wavs  supposed  parallel  in  efficiency; 
and  this  may  encourage  (as  Mr.  Barry 
fears  it  does  in  some  degree  at 
Cheltenham)  **  invidious  compari- 
sons on  the  part  of  the  boys,"  not 
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alwtjTB  without  some  foundation  ia 
Diet ;  bat,  on  the  whole,  the  system 
seems  well  adapted  for  a  very  large 
scfaooL* 

The    question     of    punishments 
presents  more  difficulties  to  a  con- 
scientious  schoolmaster    than   that 
of  promotion.    Fk)gging-*once  sup- 
posed to  be  the  universal   remedy 
for  all  schoolboy  disorders — ^is  now 
reserved  at  nearly  every  school  for 
grave    or    repeated    offences.      At 
Rugby,  it  DOW  "rarely  occurs   so 
often  as  eight  times  in  the  year;" 
at  Harrow,   the  cases  may  amount 
to  as  many  as  sixty — **  about  twenty 
in  each  school  term."    But  at  Rugby 
caning  (on  the  hand)  is  used  in  some 
of  the   lower    forms,   though   very 
sparingly.    The  Sixth  Form  in  both 
schools  are  exempt  from  all  corporal 
panishment;    at   Rugby    the    Fifth 
enjoy  the  same  exemption,  "by  the 
courtesy  of  the  school;"  and  Mr. 
Butler,  at  Harrow,  "rarely  decides 
to   flog    any    boy    in    the  Fifth." 
Bnt  masters   and    Royal    Commis- 
sioners both  admit  the  difficulty  of 
selecting   a  good  form   of  punish- 
ment for   minor   offences.     Setting 
impositions-*^',  a,  lines  to  write  out, 
—is    objected    to,    either    as    en- 
couraging  that    slovenly    handwrit- 
ing which  is  one  of  the  disgraces 
of  our  progressive  age,  if  the  mas- 
ter never  notices  the  style  of  the 
performance,    but    will    take,  as   a 
young  witness   says   some  Harrow 
masters    will,    "anything    that    is 
bladL     and    white;"    or    entailing 
additional  demands  upon  the  maa- 
ter's  time,  if  he  is  to  examine  every 
imposition    brought    up     to     him. 
Learning  lines  by  heart  is  open  to 


more  objection  still  on  the  latter 
.ground.  Extra  school — ^as  imposed 
at  Harrow — which  consists  in  set- 
ting a  boy  to  write  out  grammar 
,for  an  hour  or  two  on  a  half-holiday 
"in  the  presence  of  a  master" — 
gives  the  victims  the  compensatory 
satisfaction  that  the  master  is  being 
punished  too.  Solitary  confine- 
ment— ^used  in  the  Lower  School  at 
Rugby — seems  to  be  the  most  ob- 
jectionable of  all.  It  was  an  idea 
of  Dr.  Amold^s,  apparently  quite 
at  variance  with  his  general  princi- 
ple of  treatment ;  and  we  imagine 
that  nothing  but  the  acknowle<^ed 
difficulty  of  finding  a  substitute 
for  the  rod  could  have  led  so  iudi- 
dous  a  master  as  the  present  head 
of  Rugby  to  adopt  it  Br.  Arnold 
once  went  so  &r  as  to  propose  that 
a  special  plaoe  should  be  built  for 
the  infliction  of  this  punishment; 
but  the  trustees  of  the  school,  much 
to  the  credit  of  their  good  sense, 
declined  to  sanction  it  It  is  equally 
to  their  credit  that  this  is  quoted  as 
an  exoeptional  instance  of  interfer- 
ence on  their  part  with  the  discre- 
tion of  their  head-maater.f 

Pr.  Temple  is  ,very  sound,  how- 
ever, in  his  views  of  punishment 
generally.  In  opposition  to  the 
soft-spoken  modem  theorists  who 
will  hear  of  nothing  but  "re- 
formatory" processes,  he  under- 
stands that  one  great  object  of 
punishment  is— to  punish.  One 
or  two  of  the  Commissioners^  with 
the  most  philanthropic  intentions, 
are  continually  inquiring  into  the 
amount  of  "improvement"  which 
it  may  be  possible  to  combine  with 
the  cane,  or  the  birch,  or  the  im- 


*  The  arrangement  will  perhaps  be^  best  understood  by  the  tabular  view  given 
in  the  Report  :-r- 

Sixih  Form. 
The  Twenty. 
(PoroUeU,)         fifth.  (ParaUeU,) 

Lower  Fifth  «.  Lower  Fifth. 

l8t  Upper  Middle  «.  Ist  Upper  Middle. 

2d  Upper  Middle  ^  2d  Upper  Middle. 

Sd  Upper  Middle. 
Lower  Middle       .^  Lower  Middle. 

\  Remove. 

Fourth,  &c.  L 

t  Mr.  Heflbrd's  Evidence,  181  ^ 
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position,  as  the  case  may  be.  And 
some  of  the  masters,  in  th'efr  an- 
swers on  the  subject,  do  not  Tenture 
to  dispute  the  theory,  but  merely 
point  out  the  difficulties  in  the 
practice.  Not  so  Dr.  Teftiple.  The 
question  is  as  to  writing  out  lines 
of  Greek  or  Latin : —     ^ 

"910.  {/jord  Clarendon,)  It  doefl  a 
boj  no  good  ? — It  it  not  intended  to  do 
anything  hut  puniah  him.  If  you  com- 
bine a  punishment  with  that  which  does 
him  good,  you  get  him  to  hate  that 
which  does  him  good.*' 

As  the  delinquent  negro  said  to 
his  Puritan  master,  who  wished  to 
combine  religious  exhortation  with 
the  cowhide,  —  *^  Massa,  if  you 
preachee,  preachee;  if  you  floggee, 
floggeei  but  no  preachee  and  floggee 
too."  Dr.  Temple  may  or  may  not 
have  heard  of  a  quondam  Lower 
master  of  Rugby — a  good  and  zeal- 
ous man — ^who,  in  the  dischai^  of 
his  duties  as  flogeing-maSter  to  the 
Lower  School,  toolc  the  opportunity 
(on  Lord  Glarendon^s  principle  of 
** doing  the  boy  good")  of  laying 
in  what  he  considered  a  few  words 
in  season  between  each  cut ;  it  had 
the  effect  of  prolonging  the  pnnish- 
ment,  and  exasperating  the  sufferer, 
but  the  moral  results  in  the  way  of 
reformation  were,  we  believe,  not 
distinctly  perceptible. 

A  boy  who  has  taken  sufficient 
advantage  of  the  teaching  of  either 
of  these  schools  to  have  reached 
the  Sixth  Form,  and  to  have  re- 
mained in  it  for  the  last  two  years 
of  his  school  life,  will  by  that  time 
have  gone  through  a  pretty  wide 
range  of  classical  reading.  At  Har- 
row he  will  probably  have  read, 
(besides  lower  books)  of  the  Greek 
tragedians,  the  whole  of  Sophocl^ 
with  two  or  three  plays  each  of 
^sch^lus  and  Euripides;  the  same 
of  Aristophanes ;  a  couple  of  books 
of  Thucydides,  with  portions  of 
Homer,  Herodotus,  Demosthenes, 
and  Plato.  In  Latin,  a  good  deal 
of  Livy,  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  with 
the  whole  or  nearly  so  of  Horace. 
To  this  at  Rugby  wpuld  be  added 


perhaps  two  or  three  plays  of 
Plautus,  and  some  books  of  La- 
cretius.  It  will  be  his  own  finlt 
if  he  has  not  gained  a  very  fair 
amount  of  mathematical  knowledge 
at  the  same  time.  ^The  whole  of 
Euclid"  seems  to  be  not  an  uq- 
usual  point  to  be  reached  by  «  sixth- 
form  boy  at  Harrow,  who  is  yet  no 
aspirant  for  mathematical  honours 
at  the  university:  and  ** nearly  htlf 
those  who  l^ve  the  sixth  will  have 
gone  through  six  books,"  and  have 
gained  also  **a  very,  ikir  knowledge 
of  algebra."  Something  less  than 
this  would  be  the  Rugby  mark. 

In  the  honours  eained  at  the  uni- 
versities, though  Harrow  has  done 
fairly  well,  the  balance  is  largely  in 
fitvour  of  Rugby.     Indeed,   of  the 
latter    school     th«     Commissioners 
have  reported  that  the  list  of  dis- 
tinctions   gained    bv    its    scholars 
^'evinces  its  generu  teaching  in  the 
Litem  Humaniores  to  be  absolutslj 
unsurpassed;    its  training  in  exact 
scholarship  to  stand  within  the  first 
rank;    and  its  practice  of  composi- 
tion not  to  disentitle  it  to  a  verj 
honourable  position  amongst  public 
schools."      Taking    the    ten   years 
from  1862  to  1861  inclusive,  Rugby 
has  gained   at   Oxford  in   classical 
honours  no  less  than  84*  first  classes 
in  moderations,  and  22  at  the  final 
examination,  as   against    10  and  7 
from  Harrow ;  and  has  three  times 
been  successful  both  for  Um  IreUfid 
and  the  Hertford  university  schol- 
arships, which  no  Harrow  man  has 
gained  during  that  period.    On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  best  Har- 
row  scholars   have  gone   to  Cam- 
bridge, where  they  biave  gained  12 
places  in  the  first  dass  of  iie  Clas- 
sical Tripos,  while  Rugby  has  only 
6 ;    and   have   won-  there  a   yery 
large  proportion  of  Greek  and  La- 
tin verse  prizes — a  test  of  elegant 
scholarship  in  which  Rugby  seems 
not  nearlv  so  successful      In   ma- 
thematical honours  the  two  schools 
have  been  nearly  on  a  level    In  this 
respect,   though   both    Harrow   and 
Rugby  occupy  a  good  plaop  as  oom- 
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pored  witii  other  piiblic  schools,  oar 
public-school  training  is  plainly  not 
80  successful  as  it  should  be.  A 
feet  stated  by  Professor  Price,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  mathematicians  at 
Oxford,  illustrates  this  rather  re- 
markably. The  great  test  of  high 
mathematical  proficiency  acquired . 
at  school  i&  the  junior  of  the  two 
university  scholarsnips,  which  can 
only  be  competed  for  up  *  to  the 
ninth  term  from  matriculation.  This 
scholarship,  says  Mr.  Price,  **ha6 
never  been  ^ined  by  a  young  jnan 
from  the  great  public  schools ;"  but 
they  have  gained  the  senior  scholar- 
ship repeatedly,  which  may  be 
supposed  rather  the  result  of  uni- 
versity training.    * 

The  monitorial  system  exists  in 
its  full  development  both  at  Harrow 
and  Rugby,  and  is  very  much  the 
same  in  both,  although  there  are  of 
course  some  minor  details  which 
are  characteristic  of  each  school 
Perhaps  the  most  important  differ- 
ence is  that  while  the  Rugby 
praepostors  are  above  forty  —  com- 
prising the  whole  Sixth  Form — the 
narrow  monitors  are  never  more 
than  fifteen.  *In  both  cases  the 
privilege  is  attached  strictly  to  place 
in  the  school,  the  reward  entirely 
of  school  work,  and  depending  in 
no  'way  upon  age  or  other  qualifica- 
tions; excepting  that  at  Rugby  a 
boy  is  not  permitted  to  pass  into 
the  Sixth  (however  qualified  by  nt- 
tainments)  until  he  is  sixteen,  and 
that  as  a  boy's  place  in  the  Sixth, 
once  obtained,  never  afterwards 
changes,  and  he  can  only  rise  to 
the  top  by  his  seniors  leaving  school, 
it  is  seldom  that  a  very  young  boy 
can  obtain  the  *rank  of  monitor  at 
Harrow.  The  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities are  very  much  the  same  in 
both  schools.  Mr.  Butler's  state- 
ment on  this  head  may  stand  as 
well  for  Rugby  as  for  Harrow : — 

"  Without  attempting  to  define  accu- 
rately the  duties  of  a  monitor,  I  may 
say  that  he  would  be  bound  to  keep 
reaaonable  order  among  the  bojs  of  hia 
bouse,  especially  during  the  evening; 
to  assist  the  master  who  calls  the 
'  bill '  in  school  in  maintatning  quiet ; . 


to  investigate  and  to  punish  any  serious 
moral   offence,    as    bullying,    drinking, 

groas  language  or  acts,  &c. ;  or  any  vio- 
Ltion  of  a  well-known  school  rule,  as 
smoking,  being  in  a  public-house, 
throwing  stones  in  the  street,  <&c.'* 

Of  the  advantages  of  the  system 
both  head-masters  speak  in  the  most 
unhesitating  language.  Mr.  Butler 
says  :— 

"  As  to  the  general  question,  whether 
it  is  desirable  that  the  elder  boys  in 
a  great  school  should  be  formally  in- 
trusted with  some  authority  over  the 
younger,  I  can  only  state  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms  my  own  conviction,  that 
no  great  school  could  long  live  in  a 
healthy  state  without  it  The  limit  of 
the  authority  may  vary,  and  the  recog- 
nised means  of  maintaining  it  may  vary 
according  to  the  traditions  of  each 
school ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  only 
true  way  to  train  boys  is  to  train  them 
to  govern  themselves.  It  is  not  merely 
that  boys  become  aware  of  a  thousand 
instances  of  misconduct  more  or  less 
serious  which  a  master  can  never  detect 
without  an  amount  of  surveillance 
which  would  be  fatal  to  all  generous 
training  ;  but  independently  of  this,  the 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  school  at 
large  that  a  certain  portion  of  their  own 
body,  of  which  they  hope  some  day  to 
become  themselves  members,  is  charged 
to  maintain  right  and  to  put  down 
wrong,  roust  have  a  most  powerAil 
moral  influence  in  forming  manly  char- 
acters. They  see  justice  done,  and  evil 
discountenanced  or  punished,  by  those 
who  share  their  sympathies,  whose 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  so 
inuch  above  their  own  as  to  seem  ficti- 
tious, and  who  represent  in  the  main 
the  ability  and  the  physical  strength  of 
the  school.'* 

Dr.  Temple  speaks  briefly  but  de- 
cidedly to  the  same  purport;  and 
he  remarks  that  **the  Sixth-Form 
boys,  though  they  are  in  every  way 
treated  as  boys,  are  considered  by 
their  schoolfellows  as  the  natural 
guardians  of  the  good  nanie  of  the 
school."  It  may  be  justly  observed 
that  while  Mr.  Butler  may  be  sup- 
posed to  speak  somewhat  enthusias- 
tically in  &vour  of  a  system  under 
which  he  himself  was  trained.  Dr. 
Temple's  judgment  cannot  be  other- 
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wise  than  impartial,  as  he  was  not 
himself  a  public-school  man. 

But  it  may  be  said,  this  theory  of 
"governing  through  the  upper  boys," 
as  one  of  the  Commissioners  fairly 
terms  it,  is  a  very  fine  theory  if  you 
take  the  masters'  view  of  an  upper 
boy*s  responsibilities :  but  what  view 
do  they  take  of  it  themselves  ?  how 
far,  in  practice,  are  they  found  equal 
to  these  responsibilities,  and  how  far 
do  they  maintain  the  moral  discipline 
which  so  much  depends  upon  them, 
and  the  good  name  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  so  much  at  heart  ? 
Where  will  you  find  the  monitor  or 
praepostor  whom  you  can  trust  not 
only  to  avoid  for  himself  but  to  check 
in  others  such  common  schoolboy 
irregularities  as  smoking,  for  in- 
stahce,  or  going  into  a  public-house  ? 
Mr.  Carter,  Lower  master  of  £ton, 
where,  as  we  have  before  shown,  the 
monitorial  powers  have  fallen  into 
abeyance,  is  remarkably  sceptical  on 
this  point  Anything  like  bad  lan- 
guage, or  conduct  which  would  be 
generally  held  disreputable,  would  be 
put  down  at  Eton  as  much  as  at  Har- 
row or  Rugby ;  not  indeed  by  any 
direct  authority  of  the  upper  boys, 
but  by  the  general  feeling  of  the 
school.  But  when  M^.  Carter,  in  his 
examination,  is  pressed  about  certain 
institutions  at  Eton  known  as  "  the 
Tap"  and  "the  Christopher,"  to 
which  the  boys  are  proved  to  resort, 
to  say  the  least,  much  too  often  (for 
the  mere  habit  of  entering  a  public- 
house,  putting  any  posible  excess  out 
of  the  question,  is  most  objectionable), 
it  is  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Vaughan  that  possibljr  the 
monitorial  authority  (supposing  it  to 
be  acknowledged  at  Eton)  "  might 
have  the  effect  of  bhecking  bad  habits 
of  such  a  description."  Mr.  Carter 
answers  that  he  "  thinks  not ;"  and 
the  following  rather  remarkable  con- 
versation ensues : — 

Mr.  Vaughan, — **  Could  you  point  out ' 
how  it  would  fan  ?"  Mr.  C— '*  I  could 
not  point  out  how  it  would  succeed." 
jjfr.  V. — "  I  ^11  show  you  what  I  mean, 
and  then  you  will  be  able  perhaps  to 
point  out  where  the.  failure  would  be. 
Supposing  that  boya  oome  out  of  church 


together,  and  the  moniton  are  aboat 
the  BtrtE^ta  as  the  other  boys  themaelTeB 
are,  the  other  boys  are  under  the  eye 
of  the  monitor,  and  the  monitor  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  boy  going  into  ^the 
Tap'  without  being  seen*"  Mr.  C- 
"  Then  I  think  this  upper  boy  mnst 
never  do  such  a  thing  himself."  Mr.  V. 
— "I  mean,  supposing  that  be  would  not. 
do  such  a  thing  himself,  would  it  not 
be  an  advantage  in  that  respect?"  Mr. 
a--''  In  Utopia  I  think  it  would.'*  Mr. 
F;— "  Such  a  thing  as  a  boy  in  the  Sxth 
Form  not  going  into  a  publio-hoase, 
then,  in  the  apprehen«(»i  of  an  Eton 
master,  is  an  Utopian  impoaaibility  ?  *' 
Mr.  C— "No,  I  think  that  is  a  very 
hard  way  of  putting  it.  I  think  you 
cannot  insure '  that  a  monitor  would 
not  do  such  a  thing." — ^Evidence,  Eton, 
6037-6041. 

It  does  appear  to  be  insured, 
however,  sufficiently  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  both  at  Harrow  and 
at  Rugby,  where  the  Eton  master's 
Utopia  is  found  in  actual  existence. 
It  might  be  hardly  fair  to  rest  this 
assertion  on  the  sole  authority  of 
the  masters  of  either  school ;  an 
earnest  and  conscientious  master 
may  have  a  tendency  (a  very 
natural  and  allowable  tendency)  to 
see  in  the  moral  state  of  his  school 
rather  that  which  he  desires  and 
strives  to  produce  than  that  which 
actually  exists ;  and  there  must 
always  be  in  a  large  school  some 
irregularities  of  which  the  most 
watchful  master  can  know  nothing. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  aftogether 
because  Dr.  Temple  and  Mr.  Butler 
express  their  contidence  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  a  Rugby  prsepostor  or 
a  Harrow  monitor  would  neither 
allow  a  lower  boy  to  smoke  or  go 
into  a  public-house,  nor  do  such  a 
thing  himself;  that  we  should  feel 
satisfied  that  the  exceptions  to  this 
rule  were  not  more  common  than 
those  gentlemen  honestly  believe ; 
but  when  we  have  the  same  as- 
surance from  young  men  whose 
high  standing  both  at  school  and 
college  gives  weight  to  their  evi- 
dence, while  they  must  have  had 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  pri- 
vate   habits  of  their    schoolfellows 
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which  no  roaster  couM  have,  it  puts 
the  fict  bejond  reasonable  doubt 
Here  is  an  extract  from  the  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Ridlej,  who  left  Har- 
row as  Captain  ih  1861 : — 

"  1530.  Do  you  consider  that  the  mo- 
nitorial system  is  very  beneficial  ? — Yes, 
I  think  that  it  checks  breaches  of  dis- 
cipline much  more  than  the  power  of 
the  masters  does ;  at  all  events  certain 
kinds  of  breaches  of  discipline.  1631. 
What  kind  of  breaches  of  discipline  ? — 
Such  breaches  as  drinking,  immorality, 
and  so  on,  1532.  That  is  to  say,  the 
sort  of  cases  not  so  likely  to  be  known 
to  the  masters  as  to  the  monitors? — 
Yes.  1533.  Do  you  think  the  monitors 
would  be  as  much  disposed  to  check  or 
puni:*h  those  offences  as  the  masters  ? — 
I  have  known  cases  in  which  perhaps 
the  monitor  might  have  failed  in  bis 
duty,  but  I  can  conscientiously  say  that 
the  general  tone  is  such  that  a  monitor 
who  saw  an  offence  committed  would 
consider  himself  bound  to  punish  the 
boy  who  committed  it.  1634.  And 
public  opinion  would  support  him  in  so 
doing?— Decidedly.  1536.  You  think 
the  exercise  of  the  monitorial  authority 
ia  not  unpopular  ?— I  think  that  if  any 
monitor  is  found  to  neglect  his  duty  he 
is  despised  by  those  who  are  subject  to 
his  authority.  1636.  If  he  neglect  hia 
duty  ? — ^Yes. 

"'  1523.  Would  they  stop  bullying  ?— 
Yes ;  of  course  I  mean  to  include'  that  in 
the  term  keeping  order.  1624.  If  they 
observed  any  boys  going  into  public- 
houses,  would  they  report  them  ? — No, 
but  they  would  be  punished." 

Here,  again,  is  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Lee  Warner,  who  was  six  years  at 
Ragby,  and  left  in  I860:— 

"  1515.  They  [the  praepostors]  would 
con.sider  themselves  called  upon  to  inter- 
fere if  they  saw  anything  going  on  that 
was  very  wrong,  such  as  going  into  a 
public-house  ?— They  would  at  once  in- 
terfere, and  either  send  the  boy  up,  or 
they  have  the  power  of  licking  him  if 
they  prefer  it ;  only  that,  of  course,  is 
subject  to  appeal. 

"  1638.  With  regard  to  keeping  order 
in  the  house:  Suppose  there  was  any 
card-playing  going  on  in  the  studies^ 
would  the  Sixth  take  notice  of  it  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

"i548.      {Lord  Devon,)     I  ask,   of 


c^rse,  merely  the  general  question ;  but 
supposing  the  case  which  is  conceivable, 
of  any  offence  which  would  be  visit- 
ed, as  regards  a  boy  in  the  forms  below 
the  Sixth,  by  any  punishment  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Sixth,  to  be  committed 
by  a  Sixth-Form  boy  himself, — what 
would  happen? — There  would  be  a  Sixth 
levy  called  by  some  fellow  in  the  Sixth, 
and  they  would  probably  decide  to  ask 
the  head-master  either  to  send  him  away, 
or  to  put  him  down  a  certain  number  of 
places. 

"1677.  (Lard  Lytielidn,)  Do  they 
[the  boys  generally]  go  to  public-housea 
to  drink  ?  —  Very  litde '  indeed.  1578. 
That  you  think  was  rather  discounte- 
nanced?—Yes.  1679.  {Mr.  ITiompton,) 
Would  a  monitor  stop  that  ? — Yes. 

"1693.  (Lord  Clarendon,)  The  Sixth 
Form  would  consider  themselves  bound 
to  interfere  in  the  case  of  any  gross  im- 
morality ? — Certainly. 

"1698.  (LordDwon.)  Take  another 
offence  which  is  not  a  moral  offence, — 
take  smoking :  would  the  Sixth  Form  in- 
terfere to  support  any  prohibition  of  the 
masters  with  regard  to  smoking  ? — The 
Sixth  always  punished  for  smoking. 
1699.  And  never  smoked  themselves? 
•—I  suppose  sonoe  of  them  did ;  of  course 
if  they  were  discovered  smoking  by  a 
Sixth  fellow,  he  would  call  a  Sixth  levy. 
1600.  (Mr.Thompeon.)  They  would  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  Sixth  in  that  event  ? 
— ^They  probably  would.** 

The  reader  of  this  evidence  will  be 
quit;e  prepared  to  bear  that  Dr.  Tem< 
pie,  in  the  course  of  his  examination, 
says—"  I  expelled  a  boy  in  the  Sixth 
Form  once  for  knowing  of  something 
very  wrong  and  not  stopping  it" 
It  seems  quite  clear,  from  the  evi- 
dence  which  has  been  quoted,  that 
although  instances  will  occur  of  bad 
example  or  connivance  on  the  part 
of  the  upper  boys  to  whom  these 
powers  are  intrusted,  the  system  on 
the  whole  works  excellently  for  the 
moral  discipline  of  Harrow  and 
R^g^Yt  ^nd  is  very  far  indeed  from 
being  the  Utopian  theory  which 
some  Eton  authorities  are  disposed 
to  regard  it  Certainly,  when  we 
compare  Mr.  Carter's  assertion,  that 
"the  general  good  conduct  of  the 
school  has  increased  in  almost  exact 
proportion  to  the  decrease  of  authorl* 
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ty  placed  in  the  htndd  of  the  uj^per 
boys,"*  .with  his  own  evidence  as 
quoted  above,  and  with  tihe  com* 
plaint  of  another  Eton  master,  that 
it  is  "a  fashionable  thing  with  the 
leading  boys  of  the  school "  to  fre- 
quent such  places  as  the  Tap  and 
the  Christopher,  and  tJhat  "very 
often  a  hundred  boys  go  there  in  the 
course  of  a  day,"t  we  readily  under- 
stand how  the  monitorial  authority 
is  indeed,  as  one  of  the  roasters  /ex- 
plains it,  foreign  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  place ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
understand  the  further  explanation, 
occurring  more  thon  once  in  nearly 
the  same  words  in  the  course  of  the 

.  Eton  evidence  on  this  point,  that  "  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  has  fallen 
into  desuetude  from   the  excellence 

.  of  the  school  discipline  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  maintained.'*  X 

Perhaps  the  most  reasonable  ob- 
jection wh'ch  may  be  made  to  the 
exercise  by  boys  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  of  these  disciplinary  pow- 
ers is  the  possible  bad  effect  upon 
themselves.  There  is  a  risk,  do 
doubt,  that,  as  the  Commissioners 
express  it,  "  individual  boys  may  be 
rendered  by  it  stiff  and  priggish,  or 
imperious,  or  "  (which  seems  not  so 
probable)  "that  they  may  be  op- 
pressed by  a  responsibility  for  which 
they  are  unfitted  by  character  and 
disposition."  To  tliis  danger  nei- 
ther the  masters  of  Rugby  nor  of 
Harrow  are  insensible.  But  both 
masters  and  boys  agree  that,  practi- 
cally, the  risk  of  this  detriment  to 
chaiacter  is  very  little.  The  most 
important    autocrat     amongst     his 

r  schoolfellows  soon  finds  his  level  at 
the  university:  and  the  remark  with 
which  the  subject  is  dismissed  by 
the  Commissioners  seems  sensible 
and  just,  that  "perhaps  even  the 
slight  Pharisaism  which  monitorial 
authority  has  been  observed  by 
others  to  engender  in  characters  not 
quite  congenial  with  their  position, 
may  also  lead  sometimes  to  the  grad- 
ual,, but  real,  assumption  of  good 
habits." 


It  must  be  remembered  tbat^both 
at  Harrow  and  Rugby  "no  bov  ig 
bound  to  take  a  puniabment  from 
a  monitor  if  he  considers  it  an  un- 
just one.*'  He  has  the  right  of 
appeal;  either  to  the  general  bodf 
of  monitors,  or  to  the  bead-master. 
The  right  as  may  be  supposed,  is 
very  seldom  exercised,  and  the  ap- 
peal, when  made,  has  very  rarely 
been  successful ;  it  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that,  unless  the  abuse  of 
power  is  very  flagrant  indeed,  the 
tendency  amongst  the  monitors 
would  be  to  support  a  member  of 
their  own  body,  and  that  the 
master  would  also  feel  that,  in  the 
maintenance  of  general  discipline, 
such  appeals  were  not  to  be  en- 
couraged. The  same  feeling  pre- 
vails (and,  on  the  whole,  with 
benefit  to  the  service)  in  court- 
martials  and  other  similarly  con- 
stituted tribunals.  No  captain  of 
a  ship  likes  a  "  sea  lawyer,"  and  a 
lower  boy  who  is  always  question- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  praepostors 
had  better  be  removed  at  once  from 
Rugby  to  Eton.  But  the  right  of 
appeal  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  exist,  and  all  the  evidence  goes 
to  show  that,  however  seldom  ex- 
ercised, it  practically  serves  as  a 
check  upon  the  abuse  of  monitorial 
power.  Mr.  Lee  "Warner,  when 
asked  whether,  as  a  lower  boy  at 
Rugby,  he  ever  saw  "  boys  who 
habitually  abused  their  powers  as 
praepostors,*'  replies,  that  he  does 
not  think  he  knows  of  any  such 
ca«ies — "  because  we  should  at  once 
have  an  appeal  to  a  Sixth  levy  on 
it*'  Mr.  Lang  speaks  quite  as  con- 
fidently of  the  temperate  exercise 
of' these  powers  at  Harrow;  on  the 
part  of  the  lower  bbjs,  he  says,  the 
monitors'  discipline  is  "  cheerfiilly 
submitted  to"  — "if  they  thiii 
there  is  anything  arbitrary,  they 
can  always  appeal."*  § 

It  is  curious  to  note  from  these 
volumes  of  evidence  how  much  a 
schoolboy's  notion  of  his  indefeas- 
ible rights  and  liberties  varies  at  dif- 


•  Appendix,  p.  121.  f  Eton  Evidence,  8224,  8225. 

Mr.  S.  Hawtrey,  Appendix,  p.  160.    Mr.  Browning,  ib.  p.  146. 
See  Harrow  evidence,  1904,  &c. 
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ferent  schools.  At  Eton,  m  we  hare 
seen,  the  exercise  of  monitorial  dis- 
cipline would  he  resented  by  public 
opinion  as  ^*  not  the  thing '' — and  no 
phrase  could  be  more  ezpressiva 
On  the  other  hand,  at  Eton,  as  well 
as  at  Harrow,  it  is  the  custom  — and 
appears  to  the  authorities  there,  as  it 
does  to  the  Commissioners,  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  wholesome  precau- 
tion^-for  the  masters  to  visit  occa^ 
sionally  the  private  rooms  or  studies 
of  the  boys  in  their  respective 
houses.  The  same  takes  place  in 
College  at  Winchester ;  and  in  none, 
of  these  schools  is  this  kind  of  occa- 
sional surveillance  complained  of  by 
the  boys  as  any  violation  of  their  pri- 
vacy. Mr.  Harris,  one  of  the  assist- 
ants at  Harrow,  is  asked  in  the  course 
of  his  examination  by  Sir  S.  North- 
cote — 

**  986.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  going 
up  into  the  boys*  rooms  at  all  ? — ^Yes :  I 
do  always  once  in  the  coarse  of  the 
evening.  When  I  am  at  botee  during 
the  evening  I  generally  go  up  before 
prayers;  I  always  go  up  once  after- 
wards. 987.  Do  you  go  into  each  room, 
or  only  into  some  of  them  ? — It  depends 
on  circumstances.  I  have  no  uniform 
practice;  the  less  uniform  the  better. 
I  always  knock  at  the  door  and  go  in.'* 

Again, 

**487.  As  a  matter  of  discipline,  are 
boys  allowed  to  lock  their  doors  ?--*They 
are  not  486.  Would  thai  be  considered 
an  offence  ?— -YesL'' 

At  Rugby,  on  the  contrary,  any 
such  system  would  be  looked  upon 
as  little  better  than  espionage.  By 
time-honoured  tradition,  every  Rqg- 
beian's  study  is  his  castle.  No 
doubt,  a  master  has  a  right  to  make  a 
domiciliary  visit,  and  would  probably 
do  so  if  he  had  strong  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  prevalence  of  any  such 
habits  as  gambling  or  drinking  in  a 
particular  house ;  but  it  is  a  right 
very  rarely  exercised,  and  such  a 
visit  would  require  to  be  justified  by 
very  peculiar  circumstances  in  order 
not  to  violate  the  traditionary  feeling 
of  the  school.  Even  the  jurisdiction 
of   a  pnepostor,  more   private   and 


domestic  than  that  of  the  master, 
hardly  goes  the  length  of  demanding 
admittance  into  the  fortress  (about 
the  size  of  the  Commissioner's  table, 
as  Dr.  Temple  describes  a  school- 
house  study)  in  which  the  smallest 
fag  has  intrenohied  himself^  for  lawful 
or  unlawful  purposes,  in  the  evening. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  examining  a 
late  member  of  the  Rugby  Sixth 
Form  *'*'  with  regard  to  keeping  order 
in  the  house :" — 

**  1538.  Suppose  there  was  any  card- 
playing  going  on  in  the  studies,  would 
the  Sixth  take  notice  of  it? — Certainly. 
. — Did  they  ever  go  into  the  boys* 
rooms  to  see  if  there  was  any  mischief 
going  on? — They  would  not  go  into 
their  studies  on  purpose;  but  if  they 
oame  upon  it  by  accident  they  would 
notice  it.  If  they  knocked,  the  fellows 
would  probably  lock  the  door.— Was  it 
considered  legal  to  lock  your  door? — 
It  was  considered  legal. —  So  that  anv 
mischief  might  be  earned  on,  which 
could  not  be  prevented  in  that  way  ?— 
Except  by  the  influence  of  the  Sixth 
fellows  generally." 

Sir  Stafford,  with  .an  Etonian^s 
natural  preference  for  his  own  insti- 
tutions, returns  to  tlie  attack  subse- 
quently ; — 

"1556.  It  is  not  the  habit  of  the 
masters  to  go  round  the  house  at  night, 
is  it? — In  our  house  the  masters  very 
seldom  did,  except  late  at  night  to  see 
that  there  were  no  .chance  of  a  fire  or 
anything  of  that  kind. — Do  you  think  it 
would  be  a  better  system  if,  instead  of 
trusting  the  discipline  to  the  Siith,  the 
masters  had  themselves  occasionally 
gone  to  the  boys*  rooms? — ^No:  I  think 
that  would  engender  distrust  between 
the  masters  and  the  boys,  and  the 
SixA  Would  not  think  it'their  business 
so  mncb  if  the  masters  took  it  into 
their  hands.*'       ^ 

An  ancient  author  with  whom  wo 
trust  Eton  and  Rugby  men  are  alike 
familiar  tells  us  how  a  certain  tribe 
of  Indians,  of  advanced  utilitarian 
views,  who  piously  and  reverently 
ate  their  aged  parents,  had  their  feel- 
ings terribly  shocked  when  it  was 
suggested  that  they  should  adopt  the 
Greek   practice    of  burning  them; 
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they  cried  out  and  stopped  their  ears 
against  the  indecency  of  the  mere 
proposal  So  in  the  small  Etonian 
the  sense  of  personal  dignity  revolts 
against  the  praepostor's  cane,  while 
he  feels  no  loss  of  independence  in 
the  domicilianr  visits  of  the  master ; 
while  the  little  Rugbeian  takes  his 
licking  cheerfully,  but  stoutly  locks 
his  study  door  in  the  tallest  praspos- 
tor's  face,  and  denounces  even  the 
visit  of  an  inquisitive  roaster  as  an 
intrusion  on  bis  domestic  privacy. 
Even  Royal  Commissioners  decline 
to  dogmatise  upon  the  points  of  hon- 
our in  these  respective  systems,  and 
wisely  make  nq  attempt  to  eut  out 
public-school  boys  all  of  one  pattern. 
And  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
quoting  Pindar,  as  the  old  historian 
does,  to  the  effect  that  *' custom  is 
sovereign  over  air* — public  schools 
included. 

As  to  bullying,  which  in  bygone 
times  used  to  make  many  a  ^y*s 
life  miserable  for  his  first  two  or 
three  years  at  a  public  school,  it  is 
as  little  to  be  found  now  at  Rugby 
as  at  Eton.    Dr.  Temple  says — 

'*  There  is  very  little  of  it  at  Rugby. 
The  public  opinion  of  the  school  is  ex- 
ceedingly sound  upon  two  points ;  it  is 
very  sou^d  upon  truth,  and  it  is  very 
sound  upon  bullying ;  I  am  quite  sure 
of  the  body  of  the  school  on  those  two 
points;  it  would  not  only  resigt  bullying, 
but  it  would  resist  it  indignantly.*' 

And  this  statement  is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  younger  witnesses. 

Neither  is  there  much  to  complain 
of  in  this  respect  at  Harrow.  The 
head-master  says  in  his  evidence — 
'*  We  do  not  regard  bullying  m  one 
of  the  great  dangers  which  we  have 
practically  to  apprehend ; "  and  Mr. 
Harris  states  that  ^^a  case  of  bullying 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence  indeed." 
Lord  Clarendon  indeed  remarks  that 
**  there  have  been  some  very  notori- 
ous cases  of  bullying  at  Harrow," 
and  that  "  there  was  a  notion  that  it 
was  carried  on  there  to  a  consider- 
'  able  extent ;  "*  and  the  Commission- 
ers during  their  sittings  received  an 


anonymous  complunt  upon  the 
subject^  of  which  (as  being  anony- 
mous) they  very  properly  took  no 
direct  notice;  but  it  seems  pretty 
clear  that  the  evil,  to  whatever  ex- 
tent it  may  have  existed,  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
late  head  of  the  school  admits  that 
there  were  **two  cases,  very  bad 
ones,"  during  his  own  time,  and  the 
energetic  way  in  which  they  were 
punished  by  the  process  of  Lynch 
law  known  as  **a  public  whopping" 
—  shows  at  least  that  the  practice 
was  foreign  to  the  tone  and  feeling 
of  the  school 

**  It  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
serious  offences  which  a  boy  could  com- 
mit;  a  meeting  was  called,  and  the  of- 
fender was  publicly  caned  by  the  bead 
of  the  school,  the  senior  monitors  being 
present  as  well  as  the  whole  school,  sum- 
moned iu  the  fourth-form  room,  and  then 
the  offender  was  publicly  *  whopped,' 
or  before  a  monitors'  meeting  in  the 
school  libBary." 

In  the  matter  of  fagging,  there  is 
but  one  possible  complaint  which 
can  be  made  at  Rugby ;  that  there  is 
too  little  of  it  It  has  become  so  very 
nearly  nominal,  that  it  seems  to 
have  lost,  with  the  abuses,  almost 
all  the  advantages  of  the  system. 
Dusting  a  prsepostor^s  study,  mak- 
ing his  toast,  and  attending  his  call 
for  half  an  hour  at  supper,  seems  to 
be  almost  less  than  is  required  even 
at  Eton.  The  old  system  of  "  keep- 
ing goal"  at  the  "big-side"  football, 
by  which  a  small  boy  was  compelled 
to  stand  shivering  in  the  cold  for 
some  two  hours  of  almost  every  win- 
ter half-holiday,  without  being  al- 
lowed to  amuse  himself  or  keep  him- 
self warm  by  taking  any  share  in 
the  game,  was,  as  Dr.  Temple  very 
justly  calls  it,  "  oppressive  "  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  he  deserves  every  credit 
for  having  abolished  it ;  but  when  we 
are  told  that  the  fagging  out  at  crick- 
et has  very  nearly  disappeared,  and 
that  although  a  Sixth-Form  boy  has 
the  power  of  employing  fags  to  field 
for  him,  it  is  a  power  which  ia  now 
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"rery  rarely  exercised,"  we  are  by 
no  means  inclined  to  share  the  sa- 
tisfaction with  which  the  informa- 
tion will  no  doabt  be  received  in 
some  quarters.      There  is  no  real 
hardship  in  an  elder  boy  employing 
two  or  three  younger  ones  in  stop- 
ping bis  balls  for  an  hour  or  so :  it 
is  one  of  the  most  practically  con- 
▼enient  of  the  Sixth-Form  priviJegea, 
and  niay  veiy  fiurly  be  conceded  to 
his  position  in  the  school :   the  ser- 
vice has  nothing  in  it  that  is  menial 
or  degrading,   and    it   is  what    he 
might  very  reasonably  require  front 
his  younger  brothers  at  home.     It 
only  becomes    oppressive    when    a 
boy  is  kept  at  it  too  long  at  a  time, 
or  so  often  as  to  cut  up  his  own 
half-holidays   too  much;    and    this 
need  never  be  the  cane  in  so  large  a 
school  as  Bugby.     The  Report  "re* 
marks  very  justly,  that  *'the  Har- 
row rule  as  to  cricket  fagging  ap- 
pears to  be  well  calculated  to  pre- 
serve it  from  abuse  without  entire- 
ly abolishing  it."    There  are  certain 
boys    (known    familiarly  as    a^va- 
drwen)  appointed  by  the  head  of 
the  school  to  send  fags  dovrn  to  ser- 
vice on  the  cricket-ground  in  regu- 
lar rotatioi^f  It  is  so  arranged  that 
no  boy  has  to  be  &gged    in  this 
manner   more   than    once    a-woek; 
and,  if  he  is  sent  down  a  second 
time,  **he  may  simply  come  to  the 
captain  of  the  eleven,'*  who  at  once 
admits  the  appeal      The  Commis- 
sioners have  not  thought  it  beneath 
their  office  to  surest  a  doubt  whe- 
ther **  the  total  abolition  of  iagging- 
out  at  cricket  would  not  unneces- 
sarily shorten  the  apprenticeship  in 
the  less  exciting   but   not    useless 
practice  of  fielding;"  a  suggestion 
to  which  we  hope  the  reformers  of 
Rugby   will    ^ve    its    due   weight 
We  do  not  think  it  even  a  distinct 
matter  for  congratulation  that  the 
fiigs  have  no  longer  anything  to  do 
with  keeping  the  cricket-ground  in 
order.      It   is   the  fiishion  now  at 
pablic  schools  that  the  boys  should 
have   everything    done    for    them ; 
even  the  stumps  and  bats  are  now, 
at    most   schools,   carried  down  to 
the   ground  by  one  of  those  paid 


functionaries  whom  Provost  Good- 
ford  of  Eton  (and  we  cordially 
agree  with  him)  would  wish  to  see 
banished  by  authority  from  every 
school  cricket  ground  in  the  king- 
dom. In  former  days,  it  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  advantages  of  a 
public- school  life  that  boys  learnt 
to  do  things  for  themselves.  The 
system  of  education  pursued  at  Mr. 
Squeers's  well-known  establishment 
was  fiir  from  perfect;  but  that 
**  first  class  in  English  spelling  and 
philosophy,"  in  which  a  boy  learnt 
not  only  to  spell  "horse"  but  to 
rub  him  down,  always  struck  yis  'as 
a  redeeming  feature.  And  an  bourns 
rolling  of  the  old  cricket-ground  at 
Rugby  was  very  wholesome  and  im- 
proving exercise  lor  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  was  rather  loud  in  his 
orders  to  servants  at  home.  The 
fault  of  schools  fifty  years  ago  was 
hardness ;  future  years  will  not  im- 
prove them  if  they  introduce  softness 
instead.  Even  at  Rugby,  the  com- 
parative luxuriousness  of  modem 
habits  seriously  diminishes  the  pro- 
fits of  the  boarding-house  masters, 
by  "necessitating  very  much  better 
accommodation,  and  therefore  much 
larger  rents,  and  secondly,  a  ^eat 
many  more  servants  of  a  difi<;rent 
class ; "  and  this  is  not  only  likely  to 
involve  a  future  increase  in  the  char- 
ges to  parents  (which  'Dr.  Temple 
suggests),  but  has  already  led  to  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  first-rate  men 
as  masters  when  vacancies  occur, 
because  the  profits  of  a  boarding- 
house  (which  form  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  emolument),  no '  longer 
offer  the  same  inducement  as  for- 
merly. And  yet  it  is  of  Rugby  that 
the  Commissioners  specially  report 
that  "as  the  charge  for  board  is 
moderate,  so  is  the  dietary  simple  ;" 
that  "it  certainly  does  not  incline 
too  much  to  a  high  scale,"  though 
amply  sufficient  "  to  support  a  stu- 
dious life,"  as  well  as  "football  in 
its  most  combative  form."  In  short, 
the  school  makes  some  respectable 
attempt  to  maintain  that  "plain 
living  and  high*  thinking"  which 
one  who  carried  off  its  highest  hon- 
ours once  recommended  in  a  time 
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of  trouble  to  his  fellow-students  at 
Oxford,* 

There  is  one  point  of  school  gOT- 
emment  common  to  both  Harrow 
and  Rugby,  to  which  they  owe 
much  of  their  present  success  and 
prosperity;  it  is  the  cordial  work- 
ing together  of  the  head-master  and 
his  staffl  Nothing  is  clearer,  both 
from  Dr.  Temple's  and  Mr.  Butler's 
evidence  than  this;  that,  retaining 
for  themselves  in  theory  the  supreme 
and  unfettered  control  of  all  the 
school  regulations,  and  accepting 
all  the  responsibility  which  this 
involves,  in  practice  they  would 
take  no  step  of  importance  without 
consulting  their  assistant-masters, 
and  would  give  the  greatest  weight 
to  any  of  their  suggestions  or  re- 
monstrances. The  Harrow  masters 
meet  regularly  once  a-fortoig^t  for 
consultation  at  the  head-matfter's 
house.  "I  habitually  consult  all 
of  the  masters,^*  says  Mr.  Butler; 
**I  should  attribute  the  greatest 
importance  to  their  opinions,  whe- 
ther expressed  at  their  meetings  or 
privately."  At  Rugby,  the  system 
of  regular  councils  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  all  matters  connected 
with  the  disciplme  and  studies  of 
the  school  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Arnold,  first  in  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned way  of  friendly  dinners,  then 
for  a  short  period  every  morning 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore ^^  second  lesson,"  and  latterly, 
in  more  formal  fashion,  at  interviUs 
of  about  three  weeks.  These  meet- 
ings fell  somewhat  into  abeyance 
under  Dr.  Goulburn,  but  have  been 
resumed  by  the  present  head- roas- 
ter. *'To  this,'*  sax  Mr.  Anstey 
and  Mr.  Buckoll,  who  have  worked 
loyally  on  the  school  stafif  under 
many  successive  rulers, — **  to  this  it 
is  attributable,  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree, that  we  have  so  very  harmoni- 
ous a  working  of  the  school."!  Of 
the  necessity  of  some  such  practice 
in  order  to  insure  anything  like  that 
unity  of  spirit  and  action  through- 
out the  body  of  masters,  without 
wnich  no  public  school  can  hope  to 


work  with  any  real  sueoesfl,  there 
can  be  no  question:  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  enforciog  it 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  schocri 
constitution,  as  the  Commissionen 
recommend  in  their  general  Re* 
port,  would  not  be  quite  as  apt  to 
mtroduoe  elements  of  discord.  The 
summoning  of  any  such  council 
should  be  a  spontaneous  and  cordial 
motion  of  the  head-master.  But  it 
is,  as  the  Report  observes,  *4mpo8- 
sible  to  read  the  evidence  ^furnished 
from  these  schools  and  from  Eton 
respectively,  •  without  perceiving 
that  in  the  former  the  asostants 
have  a  thorough  sense  of  co<>pera> 
tion  with  the  head -master,  whidi 
is  wanting  in  the  other. "|  In  the 
Rugby  evidence  especially,  every 
one  who  has  read  Dr.  Temple's  ex- 
amfnation  will  be  quite  prepared 
to  find  that  the  footing  upon  wbi<^ 
he  stands  not  only  with  Rugby 
masters  but  with  Rugby  boys,  is 
thoroughly  open  and  cordial;  that, 
as  one  of  his  pupils  testifies,  there 
is  *'a  very  great  deal  of  intet- 
course  between  him  and  the  boys,'* 
and  that  the  influence  of  his  per- 
sonal character  is  felt  *Wery  per- 
ceptibly indeed.^'  Iiq  short,  as 
Lord  Clarendon  sums  up  the  state 
of  things  at  Rugby  in  a  few  permis- 
sible  leading  questions— not  at  all 
more  than  the  whole  tone  of  the 
previous  evidence  &ir1y  warrants — 
"the  masters  were  on  very  good 
terms  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  boys, — there  was  a  friendly  re- 
lation between  them,  as  if  the  whole 
thing  was  a  joint-stock  companj, 
and  success  the  object  of  all.''§  If 
that  feeling  has  inaeed  been  estab- 
lished, and  can  be  maintained  there, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  into 
the  special  character  of  the  teach- 
ing, or  the  details  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  study,  to'acooufit  for  the 
undoubted  popularity  and  success 
of  Rugby  School. 

The  Commissioners  seem,  indeed, 
almost  to  have  overstepped  the  limits 
of  their  office— which  we  take  to 
have  been  "  to  inquire."  rather  than 


*  A.  H.  Clough  of  Oriel  College,  in  a  pamphlet  published  during  the  Irish  famine. 
4  Evidence,  119.  X  Report,  p.  6.  g  Evidence,  2392,  AcL 
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aulhoritatiTely  to  pruse  or  blame — 
^  when  they  deliver  this  as  the  result 
of^e  "general  impression"  which 
they  have  derived  from  the  Rugby 
evidence  ;— 

**  A  head-master,  wboae  oharaoter  for 
tbiltty,  zeal,  and  pfacdoal  saoeeae  prom- 
iset  to  make  him  ood^icuoob  on  the  list 
of  Rogby  bead-masters ;  a  staff  of  assist- 
ants who  combine  with  skill,  ability,  and 
knowledge  such  a  lively  personal  interest 
in  the  school  as  induces  them  to  i)aa)^e* 
habitual  sacrifices  for  its  welfare ;  a'sys- 
tem  of  mental  training  which  compre- 
hends almost  every  subject  by  which  the 
minds  of  boys  can  be  enlarged  and  in- 
vigorated ;  a  traditional  spirit  among  the 
boys  of  respect  and  honour  for  intel- 
lectual work;  a  system  of  discipline 
which,  while  maintaining  the  noble  and 
wholesome  tradition  of  public  schools 
that  the  abler  and  more  industrious  should 
A  command  and  govem  the  rest,  still  holds 
m  reserve  a  maturer  discretion  to  moder- 
ate excess,  guide  uncertainty,  and  also  to 
support  the  legitimate  exercise  of  power ; 
a  system  of  physical  training  which,  while 
it  distinguishes  the  strong,  strengthens 
the  studious,  and  spares  the  weak;  a  re- 
ligious cultivation  which,  although  active, 
is  not  overstrained,  but  leaves  somethins . 
for  solemn  occasions  to  brin^  out :  such 
are  some  of  the  general  conditions  which 
have  presei^l  themselves  to  notice  dur- 
ing our  investigation.*  They  go  far  also, 
we  think,  to  explain  that  public  confi- 
dence which  the  school  has  for  many  years 
possessed,  and  never  since  the  days  of 
Arnold  in  larger  measure  than  at  the 
present  moment.'^ 

The  authorities  of  other  schools 
t-bich  are  doing  their  work  honestly 
and  ably  may  perhaps  fairly  take  ex* 
ception  to  this  elaborate  panegyric, 
as  savouring  rather  of  the  advocate 
than  the  judicial  inquirer ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  question  the  facts 
npon  which  it  is  fourided.  Yet  even 
this  apparently  perfect  system  does 
its  work  very  imperfectly.  Such,  at 
leftst^  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
ablest  of  its  administrators,  Mr. 
Charles  Evans;  while  the  moral  re- 
sults of  a  Rugby  education  appear  to 
him  to  be  "roost  satis&ctory,"  he 
I  believes  that  "intellectually  it  is  at 
once  a  success  and  a  failure.^' 

**  A  large  number  of  boys  leave  Rug- 


by every  year  from  the  lower  forms,  and 
to  most  of  them  I  think  that  our  syBtcm 
does  but  scant  justice.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  the  idle  and  the  dull,  but  of  a  very 
large  class  of  boys  of  good  natural  abili- 
ties and  industry,  who  yet  do  not  reach 
high  podtions  in  the  school/  At  abont 
sixteen  years  x>f  age  this  type  of  mind 
appears  to  reach  the  length  of  its  classi-  . 
cal  ^tbor,  and  however  much  worked 
after  that  time  It  takes  no  polish.  .  .  . 
They  have  never  reached  the  point  at 
which  the  study  o£  classics  begins  to  ac- 
quire its  greatest  value  as  an  engine  of 
moral  discipline;  and  apart  from  the 
moral  and  social  advantages^  and  the  un- 
conscious self-education  of  a  large  school, 
their  last  two  or  three  years  at  Rugby 
are,  I  think,  almost  unpr<^table.'* — ^Ap- 
pendix,  p.  814. 

Mr.  Evans  thinks  that  this  applies 
to  "  one-half^  at  least,"  of  those  who 
leave  the  school  The  remedy  which 
he  would  propose  is  the  adoption  of 
the  system  generally  known  as  "  bi- 
furcation"—  i.  e.,  a  classification  of 
the  boys,  after  they  have  reached  a 
certain  standing  in  the  school,  into 
two  distinct  departments ;  in  one  of 
which  the  classical  studies  would  be 
still  continued  as  at  present,  while  in 
the  other  mathematics,  physical  sci- 
ence, modern  languages,  and  history, 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  take  their 
place.  Such  a  system  is  actually  at 
work,  under  various  modifications,  at 
Marlborough,  Cheltenham,  Welling- 
ton and  King's  Colleges,  aod  we  may 
have  more  to  say  of  it  hereafter.  But 
Dr.  Temple  is  not  in  favour  of  intro- 
ducing it  at  Rugby,  which  he  thinks 
would  lose  very  much  more  than  it 
would  eain  by  such  an  arrangement 
He  doubts  "  whether  the  boys  would 
get  much  better  discipline,  as  far  as 
mere  mental  discipline  is  concerned," 
and  is  "  quite  sure  lliat  they  would 
lose  very  considerably  in  real  cultiva- 
tion." Even  Mr.  Evans,  in  his  ex- 
amination, admits  that  this  second 
department  "  would,  after  all,  give  a 
kind  of  education  inferior  to  that 
given  at  present"  No  doubt  of  it ; 
and  though  it  would  meet  the  cases 
of  %k  few  individual  boys,  the  result 
in  the  lai^e  majority  would  be  open 
to  the  same  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  real  application  would  be  as 
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distasteful  in  the  one  class  of  studies 
as  in  the  other,  and  therefore  real 
education  as  exceptional  as  ever. 
For,  after  all,  the  grand  question  to 
be  solved  will  be  that  which  Lord 
Devon,  in  apparent  despair  at  its 
being  solved  in  any  way  by  him- 
self or  his  brother  Commissioners, 
puts  to  one  of  the  younger  I^gby 
witnesses,  and  gets  little  help  from 
his  answer — 

^^2216.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode 
by  which  a  boy  can  be  prevented  fimn 
being  idle  ? — ^I  cannot." 


Note. — In    the    previous   article 
on  the  Eton  Report  in  our  June 


number,  it  was  stated  that  the  eol- 
legers  were  members  of  ^*a  sepa- 
rate football  and  cricket  cl^.*' 
This  statement  is  not  literally  cor- 
rect ;  the  words  of  the  Report  are— 
'^They  do  not  play  together  [i.  e^ 
with  the  oppidans],  except  at  fiTes^ 
in  ioms  of  the  cricket  dubs,  and 
in  the  ifirst  football  dub."— (Re- 
port,  p.  68.)  It  was  stated  in  the 
same  article  that  '^no  oppidan  had 
now  gained  the  Newcastle  scholar- 
ship for  seven  years.*'  This  was 
the  fact  as  appeared  in  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Commission  in 
1862;  but  Mr.  Fremantle  retrieved 
the  honour  of  the  oppidans  in  this 
respect  in  1868. 


ABT. 


e 


Is  this  the  stately  shape  I  saw 
In  Greece  a  thousand  years  ago, 

Who  ruled  the  worid  by  Beauty's  law, 
And  used  among  the  ^s  to  go  f 

Who,  wheresoe'er  she  turned  her  eyes,      ' 
Below  her  saw  a  reverent  throng, 

Whose  praise  was  taken  as  a  prize, 
Who  made  immortal  with  a  song  t 

Kow,  scant  in  garb,  a  mendicant, 
She  stretches  forth  her  prayerful  palms, 

And  wealth,  in  pity  for  her  wdnt. 
Contemptuous  tosses  her  its  alms. 

This  gift  is  not  for  charity, 
But  love,  that  at  thy  feet  I  lay. 

Oh,  take  my  heart  that  throbs  for  thee  I 
And  smile  as  in  the  ancient  day. 


w.  w.  a 
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Ah,  how  still  tbe  moonbeams  lie 

On  the  dreaming  meadowy  I  ^ 

How  the  fire-flies  silently 

Lighten  through  the  shadows  I  .^ 

All  the  cypress  avenue  # 

Waves  its  tops  against  the  blue, 
As  the  wind  slides  whispering  through— 
He  is  late  in  coming  1 

There^s  the  nightingale  again  1 

He  alone  is  waking ; 
Is  it  joy  oris  it  pain 

That  his  heart  is  breaking  ?  , 

Bliss  intense  or  pain  divine  ? 
Both  of  them,  0  Love,  are  thine  I 
And  this  heart,  this  heart  of  mine, 
With  them  both  is  thrilling. 

From  the  deep  dark  orange-grove 

Odorous  airs  are  steaming, 
Till  my  thoughts  are  faint  with  love — 

Faint  with  blissful  dreaming. 
Through  the  slopes  of  dewy  dells 
Crickets  shake  their  tiny  bells. 
And  the  sky*s  deep  bosom  swells 
With  an  infinite  yearning. 

On  my  heart  the  silent  weight 

Of  this  beauty  presses ; 
Midnight,  like  a  solemn  Fate, 

Saddens  while  it  blesses. 
All  alone  I  cannot  bear 
This  still  night  and  odorous  air ; 
Dearest,  come,  its  bliss  to  share, 
Or  I  die  with  longing. 

I  have  listened  at  the  doors, 

All  are  calmly  sleeping ; 
I  alone  for  hours  and  hours 

In  the  dark  am  weeping. 
Only  weeping  can  express 
The  mysterious  deep  excess 
Of  my  vexy  happiness, 

Therefore  I  am  weeping. 
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Like  a  fountain  running  o'er 
«     With  its  too  great  fulness, 
Like  a  lightning-shivered  shower 
For  the  fierce  noon's  coolness, 
^  Like  an  OTor-blossomed  tree 

That  the  breeze  shakes  tenderlj", 
Love's  too  much  falls  off  from  me 
In  these  tears  of  gladness. 

Ah,  bdoved  I  there  you  are  I 
I  once  more  am  near  jou  ; 
Walk  not  on  the  gravel  there, 
1  Somebody  may  hear  you. 

Step  upon  the  noiseless  grass, — 
Oh !  if  they  should  hear  you  pass 
We  are  lost,  alas !  alas ! 

We  are  lost  for  ever. 

Hark  I  the  laurels  in  the  light 

Seem  with  eyes  to  glisten ; 
All  things  peep  and  peer — ^and  night 

Holds  its  breath  to  listen. 
Deeper  in  the  shadow  move, 
For  the  moon  looks  out  above, 
I  am  coming  to  you,  love. 

In  a  moment  coming. 

Xr.  W.  S, 
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Tbb  Ministr  J  is  as  good  as  dead, 
and  only  waits  to  be  buried.  It 
his  lost  its  influence  abroad,  it  has 
lost  its  character  at  home.  It  is 
sn  inert  chrysalis,  in  which  .  the 
soul  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  expiring. 
It  is  the  ghost  of  bis  reputation — 
of  a  name  that  has  been  famous 
in  Europe  —  which  has  kept  the 
Ministry  in  a  nominal  existence. 
The  wayerers  who  decided  the  re- 
cent vote  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment shrank  firom  terminating  the 
career  of  a  great  minister  by  plac- 
ing on  the  records  of  the  House  of 
Commons  a  formal  condemnation 
of  his  policy.  But  the  4obate  has 
virtually  killed  the  Ministry.  It 
has  laid  bare  the  unparalleled  blind- 
ness and  blundering  which  have 
marked  their  foreign  policy.  The 
whole  story  of  the  negotiations  has 
been  placed  in  full  view  of  the  pub- 
lic; and  60  strong  was  the  case 
against  the  Government,  that  the 
independent  members,  who  sup- 
ported the  Cabinet  with  their  votes, 
were  the  most  unsparing  in  their 
condemnation  of  its  blundering 
and  abortive  policy.  The  House 
of  Lords  condemned  the  Govern* 
ment  by  a  majority* of  nine;  the 
House  of  Commons  acquitted  it 
with  a  verdict  of  Not  Proven  by  a 
majority  of  eighteen.  And  so  the 
Ministry  still  exists,  although  its 
reputation  is  extinct  and  its  hours 
are  numbered. 

The  debate  which  took  place  on 
the  vote  of  censure  is,  we  do  not 
hestitute  to  say,  the  most  remark- 
able that  the  oldest  member  of 
either  House  has  witnessed.  It 
is  the  most  important  debate  on 
foreign  policy  that  has  occurred 
siDoe  1816,  and  the  speeches  were 
characterised  by  a  fulness  oi  know- 
ledge,  by  an  ability  of  statement, 
and  by  a  sharpness  and  power  of 
rhetoric,  which  have  not  been  sur- 
Mssed  in  any  similar  discussion. 
Every  side  of  the  question  —  nay, 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  it  —  was 
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fully  set  forth  and  minutely  criti- 
cised. Both  parties  did  their  best, 
but  the  course  of  the  argument 
has  shown  clearly  that  the  Opposi- 
tion had  a  good  case,  that  the 
Ministry  had  none.  Horsman, 
Cobden,  Roebuck,  and  Bernal  Os- 
borne made  elaborate  speeches  in 
condemnation-  of  the  Ministerial 
policy;  and  the  fact  that  the  three 
first-named  gentlemen  voted  with 
the  Ministry,  after  all,  adds  special 
weight  to  the  anathemas  with  which 
they  felt  compelled  to  assail  it 
Other  members  of  less  note  acted 
in  similar  ftshion.  They  could 
not  resist  the  force  of  the  evidence 
against  the  Ministry,  but  they 
sought  with  eager  ingenuity  to  de- 
vise excuses  for  voting  with  it.  Mr. 
Roebuck  did  so  by  attempting  to 
disconnect  the  conduct  of  the  Fo- 
reign Minister  firom  that  of  the 
Cabinet  Mr.  Horsman,  with  a 
similar  disregard  alike  of  constitu- 
tional principles  and  of  the  fiicts  of 
the  case,  held  that  Parliament,  by 
not  sooner  expressing  its  opinion 
on  the  question,  had  become  accom* 
plices  in  the  miserable  policy  of 
the  Ministry.  Mr.  Cobden  openly 
confessed  that  he  would  vote  that 
black  was  white  rather  than  termi- 
nate the  rule  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Mr.  Osborne,  while  pouring  his 
withering  sarcasms  upon  the  whole 
Cabinet,  declared  that  the  "great 
Liberal  party  "  was  already  defunct, 
yet  was  not  disposed  to  help 
the  Tories  into  office.  Had  the 
motion  condemnatory  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government  been  de- 
cided upon  its  merits,  it  would 
have  been  carried  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority ;  and  even  as  a  party 
struggle  —  as  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence— it  was  a  sentiment  of  re- 
spect for  the  past  greatness  of  Lord 
Palmerston  which  alone  saved  the 
Mim'stry  from  a  decisive  overthrow. 
Seldom  in  its  long  history  has  the 
British  Parliament  had  so  grave  an 
issue  to  decide,  or  so  sad  a  position 
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to  contemplate.  Bngland  has  be- 
come a  hissing  and  a  byword  among 
the  nations.  The  public  which  re- 
members the  commanding  position 
which  our  country  occupied  at  the 
close  of  the  war  of  giants  which 
terminated  at  Waterloo  —  who  re- 
member the  dominating  influence 
of  England  when  Castlereigh  con- 
ducted our  foreign  policy,  and  Wel- 
lington led  our  armies  —  who  read 
in  eyery  history,  even  in  that  of  M. 
Thiers,  that  it  was  England  which 
broke  the  power  of  the  first  -i^a- 
poleon,  and  delivered  all  Europe 
from  bondage  —  were  stupefied  to 
find  (hat  our  Government  had  sunk 
into  so  humiliating  a  position. 
Ten  years  ago,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  European  war  in 
which  we  took  part,  the  influence 
of  England  was  so  great  that,  if  she 
had  spoken  her  mind  in  time,  there 
would  have  been  no  war.  It  was 
the  vacillation  of  a  Liberal  Ministry, 
of  which  Lords  Russell  and  Pal- 
merston  were  members,  that  occa- 
sioned the  Crimean  war,  by  leading 
Russia  to  beKeve  that  we  should 
not  oppose  her  attack  upon  the 
independence  of  the  Porte.  But 
where  is  our  **just  influence  "  now  ? 
Russia  and  France  disregard  our 
solicitations  —  Austria  and  PruRsia, 
as  well  as  the  minor  States  of  Ger- 
msmy,  despise  our  bluster,  and  set 
at  defiance  our  threats.  England 
has  become  isolated,  hated,  and 
ridiculed.  The  fault  was  not  that 
'of  the  country,  but  of  the  Govern- 
ment The  conduct  of  the  Minis- 
try has  been  alike  alien  to  our  tra- 
ditional policy  and  at  variance  with 
the  wishes  of  th^  nation.  England 
has  been  humbled  solely  by  the  cul- 
pable incapacity  of  the  Ministers; 
and  the  right  and  only  possible 
way  of  retrieving  her  position,  and 
placing  herself  in  her  just  attitude 
towards  Europe,  was  to  disconnect 
herself  from  the  conduct  of  the 
statesmen  who  mifirepresented  her, 


and  to  repudiate  their  policy  by  a 
vote  of  censure. 

It  is  a  poor  plea  for  any  Minis- 
try to  excuse  itself  by  throwing 
the  blame  of  its  errors  and  failures 
upon  Parliament  It  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  a  ministiy  to  resign  if  it 
cannot  carry  out  the  policy  which 
it  believes  to  be  right  But,  in  the 
present  case,  no  excuse  of  this  kind, 
poor  though  it  be,  could  be  pleaded 
by  the  Government  It  took  every 
means  in  its  power  to  prevent  its 
foreign  policy  bein^  examined  and 
discussed  by  Parliament  It  de- 
layed in  the  most  unusual  manner  to 
lay  the  record  of  its  negotiations  be- 
fore the  House ;  and  6rst  by  one  pleai^ 
then  by  another,  it  staved  off  dis- 
cussion until  with  the  failure  of  the 
Conference  all  was  at  an  end.  The 
p'apers  were  furnished  in  driblets; 
when  one  batch  was  printed,  another 
was  promised ;  and  at  last  came  the 
miserable  prefect  of  the  Conference, 
not  to  save  Denmark,  but  to  save 
the  Ministry.  Even  taking  the  facts 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Layard,  the  papers 
(he  ought  to  have  read  a  portion  of 
them)  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  at  the  beginnin^^  of  March; 
and  it  would  take  a  week  before 
members  could  have  time  to  master 
the  contents.  Well,  what  took 
-place  then?  Lord  £llenborough» 
who  on  several  occasions  had  fretted 
at  the  Ministerial  delays,  and  who 
considered  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  Parlia- 
ment should  express  its  opinion  upon 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government 
before  the  Easter  recess,  gave  no- 
tice of  a  motion  which  would  have 
led  to  a  full  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion; but  when  the  day  came  Lord 
Russell  made  a  most  earnest  appeal 
to  him  to  abandon  his  motion,  on 
the  ground  that  any  discussion 
would  embarrass  the  Government 
and  impede  the  progress  of  the  ne- 
gotiations for  peace.*  What  could 
Lord  EUenborough,  or  any  one  in 


*  **  I  rise,  on  public  grounds,  to  request  the  noble  Earl  not  at  present  to  brmg  on 
that  discussion.  I  do  not  expect  that  anything  that  falls  from  him  will  tend  to 
iucrease  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  setSement  of  this  question ;  and,  f<^ 
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a  like  position,  do  but  acquiesce? 
This  was  on  the  16th  of  March. 
"When  Parliament  reassembled  after 
the  Easter  recess,  the  Government 
announced  that  a  Conference  was 
about  to  meet,  and  thus  discussion 
was  again  staved  off.  The  first  act 
^f  Lord  Russell  in  the  Conference 
was  to  propose  that  tbe  proceed- 
ing should  be  kept  secret;  and 
this  arrangement,  though  quite  dis- 
reguxled  by  the  other  Powers,  was 
pleaded  by  our  Qoyemment  as  a 
reason  for  keeping  Parliament  in 
the  dark  as  to  what  was*  in  progress. 
Parliament,  indeed,  was  pretty  well 
informed  as  to  the  transactions  of 
tbe  Conference  through  the  medi- 
um  of  foreign  newspapers;  but, 
owing  to  the  ruse  of  our  Goyem- 
ment,  it  was  not  m  a  position  to 
take  cognisance  of  them.  As  a 
foreign  critic  observed,  the  Con- 
ference was  sfmply  a  **  protracted 
Parhamentary  manoeuvre,**  devised 
by  our  Ministry  to  stave  off  discus- 
non  and  keep  themselves  in  ofBcei 
There  is  a  great  power  in  accom- 
plished facts;  and  when  the  mis- 
chief was  done^  and  remedy  impos- 
sible, the  Kinistry  reckoned  that 
Parliament  would  have  less  motive 
for  displacing  them.  From  first  to 
last  their  game  was  delay ;  and  the 
game  was  so  fiur  successful,  that 
Parliament  was  made  to  appear  as 
to  some  extent  an  accomplice  in 
the  policy  of  the  Government  Tbe 
Opposition  took  the  very  earliest 
opportunity  of  challenging  a  ver- 
dict upon  that  policy;  but  the  fact 
that  tne  miserable  career  of  blun- 
dering was,  or  seemed  to  be,  at  an 
end,  enabled  the  ingenious  con- 
sciences of  many  members  to  ignore 
tbe  true  character  of  the  quesUon 


submitted  to  decision,  and  to  give 
their  votes  in  favour  of  the  Minis- 
try, while  fully  admitting  the  accu- 
sations laid  to  their  charge. 

So  conscious  was  the  Ministry  of 
the  badness  of  its  case  that  it  did 
not  dare  to  meet  the  vote  of  cen- 
sure on  the  usual  issue  of  Aye  or 
No.  It  took  refuge  under  cover 
of  an  amendm^t,  which  simply 
sought  to  give  the  go-by  to  the  mo* 
tion  of  the  Opposition,  and  which, 
whatever  other  objections  there 
were  to  it,  certainly  did  pot  pledge 
the  House  to  an  approval  of  the 
Ministerial  policy.  This  was  of  itself 
a  humiliation  for  the  Ministry.  A 
Ministry  which  shrinks  from  meet* 
ing  a  vote  of  censure  stands  self  con- 
demned. But  if  we  look  at  tbe 
amendment,  what  do  we  see  ?  ^hy, 
the  very  adoption  of  the  form  of 
address  proposed  by  Mr.  Kinglake 
was  a  censure  on  the  policy  of 
the  Government  Its  terms  were, 
**to  express  the  satisfaction  with 
which  we  have  learnt  that,  at  this 
conjuncture,  her  Majesty  has 
been  advised  to  abstdn  from 
armed  interference  in  the  war 
now  going  on  between  Denmark 
and  the  German  Powers.'*  Now, 
the  Government,  so  &r  Irom  having 
been  desirous  to  remain  neutral, 
had  throughout  been  eager  to  go 
to  war.  This  fact  is  patent  on  the 
&ce  of  their  despatches ;  it  was 
publicly  acknowledged  b^  Lords 
Kassell  and  Palmerston  in  their 
speeches  in  Parliament  on  the  27th 
of  June.  When  announcing  the 
failure  of  the  Conference,'  and  the 
resumption  of  hostilities  by  the 
German  Powers,  Lord  Russell  took 
pains  to  show  that  the  Government 
had  done  its  best  to  go  to  war  with 


my  own  part,  I  must  eay  that  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  render  tbe  fullest 
explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Govemment  in  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Denmark 
and  Gennany.  There  are,  however,  reasons  of  public  policy  which  make  it  desir- 
able that  there  should  be  no  discussion  at  the  present  moment.  In  the  first  place, 
I  have  now  to  present,  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  various  papers  ia  continua- 
tion of  those  which  were  presented  a  few  weeks  ago.  These  papers  contain  the 
farther  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  up  to  a  very  recent  period.  In  the 
next  place,  there'  has  been  a  correspondence  li^tely  carried  on  with  regard  to  the 
holding  of  a  Conference  and  a  proposed  annistice,  and  I  have  good  hopes  that  the 
Danish  Govemment  will  agree  to  that  Conference."— Ttmea,  March  19,  1864. 
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the  Germfin  Powers,  and  that  if  it 
bad  failed  to  do  so,  it  was  only  be- 
cause  it  could  not  help  it  He  said 
the  Government  ihad  repeatedly 
solicited  France  and  Russia,  and 
every  Power  who  was  likely  to  help 
us,  to  join  us  in  a  war  against  the 
Germans,  but  that  unfortunately 
they  would  not  co-operate  with  us. 
What,  then,  could  we  do  ?  he  said. 
We  have  no  allies^no  Power  will 
join  with  us — and  We  cannot  ven* 
ture  single-handed  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  the  whole  powers  oi 
Germany.  Such  was  the  language 
of  the  Foreign  Minister — such  was 
the  exposition  he  gave  of  his 
policy.  The  Government  had  tried 
all  along  to  go  to  war,  and  regretted 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  do 
80.  Nevertheless,  he  said,  there 
were  certain  events  not  unlikely  to 
arise  in  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
test which,  if  they  occurred,  would 
cause  the  Government  to  reconsider 
the  matter:  obviously  implying 
that  the  Government  might  yet 
take  part  in  the  war,  even  without 
allies!  Lord  Palmerston  spoke  to 
the  same  effect,  and  in  some  re- 
spects even  more  strongly,  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  And  yet, 
after  all  this,  the  Ministry,  in  order 
to  save  themselves,  actually  sup- 
ported an  address  to  the  Queen, 
taking  credit  to  themselves  for  hav- 
ing followed  a  policy  of  peace !  If 
this  be  not  humiliation,  we  know 
not  where  to  look  for  it  The 
Ministry  saved  themselves  from  a 
direct  vote  of  censure  only  by  sup- 
porting an  amextdment  which  con- 
demned them  by  implication. 

Three  months  ago  we  pointed 
out,  by  quotations  from  the  official 
despatches,  that  the  desire  and  in- 
tention of  the  Ministry  was  to 
engage  in  the  Dano-Genhan  contest 
in  the  character  of  beliigerents. 
Unwise  as  ware  the  threats  which 
Lord  Russell  directed  against  the 
German  Powers,  and  the  expeeta- 
.  tions  held  out  to  Denmark—- -and 
humiliating  as  the  conseauences  of 
these  threats  and  promises  have 
been  to  this  country — ^there  can  be 


no  doubt  that  they  were  made  in 
earnest,  and  that  the  Cabinet  meant 
to  be  as  good  as  its  word.  Even 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Layard  in 
the  recent  debate  admitted  that 
this  was  the  case  up  to  the  end  of 
January  ;  and  their  only  defence  of 
the  Government  is,  that  after  that 
date,  as  soon  as  it  became  certain 
that  we  could  not  get  allies  for  the 
war,  the  policy  of  menace  was  dis- 
continued, and  all  thought  of  inter- 
vention abandoned.  Sudi  a  de- 
fence in  reality  is  an  admission  of 
the  case  against  the  Government 
Yet,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  confessed  to  only  a  part  of 
the  truth.  The  policy  of  menace 
was  continued  lor  several  months 
after  France  had  peremptorily  de- 
clined to  join  us  in  hostilities.  And 
the  intention  to  intervene  single- 
handed  was  not  abandoned  even 
up  to  the  close  of  the  Conference. 
For  months  the  public  mind  was 
disturbed  by  threats  and  signs  of 
imminent  war.  The  Channd  Fleet 
was  recalled  from  Portugal;  then 
it  was  advanced  to  the  Downs ;  and 
again  it  was  ofiScially  announced  to 
be  ready  to  go  anywhere  on  twen- 
ty-four hours*  notice.  Nay,  Lord 
Russell  openly  menaced  the  Austro- 
Prussian  fleet  with  an  attack  firom 
our  powerful  squadron.  It  was 
not  until  the  debate  on  the  vote  of 
censure  commenced  that  the  Minis- 
try began  to  realise  its  position. 
^Then  at  length  it  made  a  wonder- 
ful gyration — turning  its  back  upon 
its  former  self^  and  supporting  an 
address  to  the  Queen  which  her 
Majesty  knew  well  was  quite  at 
variance  with  the  past  sentiments 
and  conduct  of  her  official  advisers. 
The  conduct  of  the  Ministry  in 
regard  to  the  late  abortive  Confer- 
ence was  shameless  beyond  panlleL 
Seldom  has  hypocrisy  been  carried 
80  far,  or  the  selfish  interests  of  a 
Ministry  been  more  recklessly  pur- 
sued. Ostensibly  the  Conference 
was  sought  after  for  the  sake  of 
Denmarl^  to  preserve  her  integriCj 
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and  independence — yet  no   sooner 
did  the  Conference   assemble  than 
Denmark    was    sacrificed,    and    the 
English    Minister  himself  proposed 
her    dismemberment  I     When    the 
Conference  met,  nO  Power  had  re- 
padiated  the  Treaty  of   1852  ;    and 
Lord   Palmerston  stated  that  Eng- 
land engaged  in  the  Conference  on 
the  basis  of  the  treaty,  and  to  uphold 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Danish  monarchy.     Well,  it  met — 
but  when  it  ended,  the  public  heard 
with  amazement  that  the  Treaty  of 
1862  was  wholly  abandoned, — that 
the   English    Minister   himself  bad 
proposed    the     dismemberment    of 
Denmark,  —  and  finally,  after  time 
had  been  given  to  Prussia  to  pur- 
chase iron-clad  ships  of  war,  hosti- 
lities were  to  be  resumed,  and  Den- 
mark was  to  be  left  alone  to  meet 
annihilation    at  the    hands  of  her 
assaUants  1     *' Denmark  is  dead  1 " 
was  the  curt  remaijc  of  one  of  the 
Plenipotentiaries  as    the  Conference 
broke  up.     Dead  she  is,  and  it  is 
England  that  has  killed  her.     But 
for  the  expectations  of  aid  which 
were  held  out  to  her  by  Lords  Pal- 
merston    and     Russell,     Denmark 
would  never  have  engaged  in  a  war 
with    Qermany.      She  would    have 
negotiated.     But  our  precious   Min- 
istry first  led  her  to  take  up  arms, 
and  then  left  her  to  her  fate.     Not 
only  at  the  outset,  but  at  erery  new 
phase  of  the  contest,  Denmark  hop- 
ed for  aid  from  England.     In  Janu- 
ary she  was  told   by  the   ^  Morning 
Post*    (the    special  organ    of  Lord 
Palmerston^s  policy)  that  an  army 
of  30,000  men,   commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  was  to  go  to  her 
help,   and  maintain  the  line  of  the 
Dannewerke.     Her  soldiers  worked 
themselves    to    death    in    fortifying 
that  line :    but    the  redcoats    never 
came,  and  the  poor  Danes,  left  un- 
supported in  a  position  which  their 
numbers  were    quite  inadequate  to 
defen^  had    to    make    a    terrible 
night-retreat  in  the  depth  of  winter 
to  save  themselves  from  being  sur- 
rounded.    Again,    at    Dybbol    and 
Alseo,  they  heard  with  eager  ears 


of  the  movements  ^f  the  British 
fleet ;  and  they  knew  that  if  once 
our  iron-clads  were  in  the  offing, 
their  terrible  flanking  fire  would 
crush  every  attempt  at  assault  on 
the  part  of  the  assailants.  Dybbol 
fell,  and  the  Conference  met :  and 
still  hope  lingered  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Danes.  England,  they  said,  has 
now  brought  our  enemies  to  book ; 
and  if  they  will  not  make  peace  on 
tolerably  fair  terms,  then  at  last  she 
will  throw  off  her  neutrality  and 
come  to  our  aid.  How  different  was 
the  actual  issue — ^how  different  the 
sentiments  and  conduct  of  our  Min^ 
isters,  every  one  knows.  They 
sought  f«r  a  Conference  only  as  a 
Parliamentary  manoeuvre,  in  order 
to  save  themselves.  They  sought 
for  an  armistice,  which  told  only 
in  favour  of  the  Qermans-r-for  fur- 
ther prolongations  of  the  Confer- 
ence^ though  at  the  price  of  new 
sacrifices  imposed  on  Denmark, — 
they  sought  for  anything,  in  short, 
which  might  postpone  the  crisis, 
and  stave  off  discussion  in  Parlia- 
ment Step  by  step,  week  by  week, 
they  abandoned  one  part  of  the 
Danish  cause  afler  another,  in  order 
to  propitiate  the  German  Powers, 
and  obtain  a  peace  which  might 
ruin  Denmark  but  which  would 
save  themselves.  And  now,  how 
stands  the  case  ?  Baron  Beust,  the 
arch-champion  of  Germany  against 
Denmark,  boasts  of  the  ■  Conference 
as  a  greater  triumph  than  could  have' 
otherwise  been  obtained.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Dresden,  on  the  8th  July,  he 
said,  **  I  am  most  entirely  convinced 
that  the  London  Conference,  alike 
in  its  proceedings  and  in  its  ter- 
mination, could  not  possibly  have 
operated  in  a  manner  more  favour- 
able for  Germany.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  position  gained  there,  with- 
out any  sacrifice,  could  not  have 
been  equalled  even  by  the  most  ad- 
vantageous arrangement  of  which 
the  circumstances  permitted."  There  • 
is  no  longer  any  appeal  to  the  Treaty 
of  London  :  Lord  Russell  himself 
has  abandoned  it  There  is  no  long- 
er any  question  of  maintaining  the 
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integrity  of  Denmark  :  Lord  Russell 
himself  has  proposed  the  dismem- 
berment of  that  kingdom.  At  the 
outset  of  the  war,  the  line  of  the 
Schlei  and  the  Dannewerke  was 
more  than  the  Germans  even  in 
secret  could  hope  for:  now,  what- 
ever happen,  it  is  the  least  that 
they  can  get.  Lord  Russell,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  them  to  make  peace, 
has  declared  that  they  are  entitled 
to  have  it  ;  an4  has  even  proposed 
that  other  portions  of  Schleswig 
shall  be  theirs  also^  if  a  plebiscite 
decide  in  their  favour.  After  en- 
couraging Denmark  to  resist — after 
threatening  and  abusing  the  Ger- 
man Powers  as  outrageoos  robbers 

—  after  maintaining  that  war  in 
no  way  nulified  the  Treaty  of 
London,  and  that  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  Denmark  were 
requisite  to  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  —  the  English  Ministry  at 
length  sacrifices  Denmark,  abandons 
the  Treaty,  and  recognises  as  just 
and  equitable  the  annexation  of  the 
half  of  Denmark  to  the  territories 
of  Germany.  Baron  Beust  is-  right 
The  Conference  gave  him  a  greater 
triumph  than  could  have  been  won 
by  mere  force  of  arms  ;  and  Lords 
Palmerston  and  Russell  have  assas- 
sinated Denmark  and  her  King 
under  the  pretext  of  being  their 
friends. 

There  was  only  one  more  igno- 
miny, one  more  hypocrisy,  wanted 
to  complete  the  tale  of  Ministerial 
culpability.  And  the  want  was 
supplied.  Having  sacrificed  Den- 
mark in  the  Conference,  Lords 
Palmerston  and  Russell,  to  the 
disgust  of  every  one,  still  flourished 
their  threats,  and  hinted  their  pro- 
mises as  before.  If  the  Germans 
went  farther — if  they  attacked  the 
island  —  or,  at  all  events,  if  they 
took  the  capital  —  certainly  if  they 
took  it  by  storm,  or  if  the  King 
should  fall  into  their  hands,  or  if 
there  were  a  bloody  bombardment 

—  ah,  then,  said  Lord  Palmerston, 
we  shall  see  what  England  wUl  do  1 
It  was  the  drivel  of  senility,  or  the 
empty  flourish  of  hypocrisy.     Den- 


mark and  her  King  had  had  enough 
of  that.  A  sardonic  smile  must 
have  curled  the  lips  pf  the  Danes 
as  they  read  that  pitiable  dedarar 
tion,  if  indeed  they  had  heart  to 
smile  at  all.  A  short  and  emphatic 
curse  was  the  more  likely  reply  to 
it  Denmark  has  been  fooled  to 
her  ruin  by  the  English  Ministry. 
Too  late  she  perceives  the  unworthy 
game  that  has  been  played  on  her, 
and  now  she  turns  to  her  cruel 
adversaries  to  obtain  terms  of  peace 
which,  hard  as  they  will  be,  will 
better  serve  her  purpose  than  rely- 
ing any  longer  upon  her  faithless 
friends. 

The  case  against  the  Government 
was  so  strong  that  the  Ministerial 
speakers  sought  rather  to  carp  at 
and  misrepresent  the  arguments  of 
the  Opposition  than  to  maintain 
the  soundness  of  their  own  policy. 
This  was  the  line  taken  at  the  out- 
set by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  and  it  was  only  varied 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  on  the 
eve  of  the  division  which  he  feared 
would  be  hostile,  appealed  to  the 
House  to  condone  the  errors  of  the 
Ministry,  and  not  visit  upon  their 
heads  the  punishment  which  they 
had  fully  incurred.  There  was  one 
feature  in  the  speeches  of  the 
Ministerialists  in  the  Lower  House 
which  was  eminently  base  as  well 
as  ridiculous.  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Layard,  both  of  whom  are 
singularly  reckless  and  unscrupu- 
lous as  debaters,  indulged  in 
charges  against  Mr.  Disraeh  and 
other  members  of  the  Opposition 
of  "misquoting"  and  "falsifying" 
the  despatches  from  which  they 
read  extracts.  It  is  very  rarely 
that  any  such  charge  is  well  found- 
ed, and  in  the  present  case  there 
was  not  a  vestige  of  foundation  for 
it  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  the  dates  of 
the  despatches  from  •  which  he 
quoted,  and  any  member  could 
verify  the  accuracy  of  his  quota- 
tions in  a  moment  And  when 
pressed  home,  Mr.  Layard  admitted 
that  what  he  meant  by  "falsifica- 
tion" was  simply  the   omitting  of 
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certain     parts    of    the    despatches 
quoted  from ;  and  neither    he  nor 
Mr.   Gladstone  succeeded  in  show- 
ing   that    in    any    case  the    true 
meaning    of    the    despatches    had 
been  perverted.     But  these  charges 
of     ''misquoting"    and    ''falsifica- 
tion "  sound  well  for  the  moment ; 
they  raise  doubts  for  the  time,  and 
take  the  edge  o£f  the  facts    which 
were  so  efficiently  appealed  to  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition;  and 
both  Mr.    Layard   and   Mr.    Qlad- 
stone,  in  lieu  of  honest  argument, 
did  not  hesitate  to  have  recourse  to 
this    shameless    mode   of    war&re. 
Happily    the     House     was     soon 
brought  to  a  just  sense  of  the  por- 
tion by  the  eloquent  speech  of  Mr. 
Hardy,  who  repelled  these  charges 
with  indignation,  and  yery  properly 
denounced    them    as  "a  calumny.'' 
Then    followed   a   curious,    though 
certainly   not   edifying    scene.    Mr. 
Layard,  with  niinrellous  effrontery, 
rose  to  demand  that  the  words  be 
taken  down,  and    appealed    to  the 
Speaker  on  the  question  of  order. 
The  Speaker  at  once  decided  that 
in  this  c&se  Mr.  Hardy  was  entitled 
to  use  the  phrase  "   a   calumny." 
The    decision    of    the    Speaker    is 
always  final ;    yet,  strange  to  say, 
the    Premier    rose   and    protested 
against    his    decision,  setting  him- 
self   in    open    opposition    to    the 
highest    authority    in    the    House. 
TMs  was  too  much  for  the    House, 
so    it  peremptorily    supported    the 
Speaker  ;    and  Mr.   Layard  and  his 
backer,   the  Premier,   had  to   keep 
their  seats,  and  had  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Hardy  as  he  again  denounced  their 
charges  of  "  falsification  "  as  calum- 
nies.   What  addeH   to  the   piquan- 
cy of  this  Parliamentary  fracas  was^ 
that  soon  afterwards  a  member  rose 
and  read  a  passage  from  '  Hansard,' 
showing  that  on  a  former  occasion 
Mr.  Layard  had  been  called  a  calum- 
niator, with  the  permission  of  the 
Speaker,    and    that    he    had    been 
called  so  by  Lord  Palmerston  him- 
self I 

In  the   Upper  House,  as  was  to 
be    expected,   the  debate   was    not 


disgraced  by  such  shameless  man- 
ceuyres.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  was 
as  pert  and  carping  as  usual,  but 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  colleagues 
stooped  to  imitate  the  "  calumnies  " 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Layard. 
The  opposition  had  to  sustain  the 
irreparable  absence  of  Lord  Derby, 
who  was  suffering  from  indisposi- 
tion, and  whose  powerful  eloquence 
would  in  other  circumstances  haye 
led  the  attack  against  the  Ministry. 
In  his  absence  Lord  Malmesbury 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
seryatiye  Peers,  and  discharged  the 
duty  which  thus  unexpectedly  de- 
yolyed  upon  him  with  eminent  abi- 
lity. It  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
apparently  from  natural  diffidence, 
the  noble  Earl  rarely  does  justice 
in  deliyery  to  the  substantial  ex- 
cellence of  his  speeches ;  but  it 
would  haye  been  difficult  for  any 
orator  in  either  House  to  haye 
surpassed  the  luminous  exposition 
with  which  he  opened  the  case 
against  the  Goyernmeiit  The  Groy- 
ernment  were  beaten  on  the  dis- 
cussion, and  the  policy  of  the  Fo- 
reign Minister  was  condemned  in 
the  House  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
In  the  Lords  as  in  the  Commons 
the  most  eminent  of  the  indepen- 
dent members  spoke  and  yoted 
against  the  Goyernment  At  first 
sight  it  seems  surprising  that,  on 
so  clear  an  issue,  the  Conseryatiyes 
should  not  have  had  a  larger  majo- 
rity than  nine.  But  it  is  long  sizh;e 
there  has  been  a  great  party  fight  in 
the  Upper  House,  and  the  public 
forget  the  enormous  addition  which 
the  Liberal  party  haye  made  to 
their  power  in  the  Lords  by  the 
creation  of  new  peerages,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal.  With  two 
exceptions  the  whole  bench  of 
bishops  yoted  with  the  Ministers 
who  had  raised  them  to  the  episco* 
pate;  and  it  has  been  computed 
that,  of  the  whole  number  of  Peers 
present  who  yoted  with  the  Minis- 
try, one-half  haye  owed  their  peer- 
ages to  the  Liberal  party  since 
1^31. 
Up  to   the  yery  moment  of  the 
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dirifiion,  the  GoTemment  was  ap- 
preheosiye  of  finding  itself  in  a 
minority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.'*' And  in  order  to  influence 
the  wayerers,  an  announcement  was 
made  in  the  Ministerial  journals 
that,  if  the  Government  secured  a 
majority,  they  would  abandon  their 
preyiously  arranged  project  of  dis- 
solving Parliament  during  the  re- 
cess. This  doubtless  won  for  them 
some  votes.  It  is  obvious  that  if  a 
dissolution  were  quickly  to  follow 
the  miserable  display  of  Ministerial 
incapacity  which  the  present  session 
has  witnessed,  the  supporters  of  the 
Ministry  would  find  their  re-election 
serioualy  imperilled ;  but  by  delay- 
ing a  dissolution,  the  Ministry  hope 
that  they  may  be  able  to  re-estab- 
lish their  popularity,  or  at  all  events 
that  lapse  of  time  may  weaken  the 
recollection  of  their  errors  and  fail- 
ures. Although  defeated  in  t)ie  one 
House,  they  have  obtained  a  mino- 
rity in  the  other,  and  thus  have 
escaped  total  overthrow.  But  the 
debate,  if  not  the  division,  has 
been  a  great  triumph  to  the  Opposi- 
tion. The  leaders  of  the  Conser- 
vative party  acted  most  wisely  in 
bringing  forward  the  vote  of  cen- 
sura  it  was  a  right  course  alike  for 
the  party  and  for  the  interests  of 
the  country.  *'You  are  desirous,*' 
said  the  more  reckless  of  the  Minis- 
terialists, "  to  proclaim  to  Europe 
the  humiliation  of  England."  "  On 
the  contrary,"  justly  replied  the  Con- 
servatives, ^*you  have. misrepresent- 
ed the  opinions  of  the  country  — 


you  have  adopted  a  meddling  and 
muddling  policy  which  the  country 
heartily  disapproves,  and  by  this 
vote  of  censure  we  mean  to  an- 
nounce that  &ct  to  the  world. 
Were  we  to  remain  silent,  then  in- 
deed your  humiliation  would  become 
that  of  England  also ;  and  it  is  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  our  country 
from  shame  and  disgrace  that  we 
repudiate  your  policy  and  condemn 
it"  The  efiect  of  the  debate  upon 
public  opinion  has  been  remarkable. 
Even  the  Liberal  journals  now  ad- 
mit that  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the 
Ministry  is  indefensible;  and  the 
*  Times'  says  that  it  was  an  act  of 
sagacity  on  the  part  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  to  ask  the  House,  on  the 
eve  of  the  division,  not  to  approve 
his  policy,  but  simply  to  condone  it 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen!  The 
whole  country  is  now  conscious 
that  the  vaunted  foreign  policy  of 
the  Liberals  is  no#  only  a  failure, 
but  has  destroyed  the  just  influenoe 
of  England,  and  subjected  our  uov- 
emment  to  rebuffs  and  humiliation 
unparalleled  ii)  the  memory  of  any 
living  man.  « 

There  is  a  carious  private  history 
connected  with  the  recent  party- 
struggle,  and  one  which  ought  to 
be  known  if  the  real  character  of 
the  issue  is  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. The  Premier  at  first  was 
strongly  opposed  to  ILr.  Kinglake*s 
amendment  It  was  a  bitter  pill 
for  him  to  swallow,  but  it  was 
forced  down  his  throat  by  members 
of  his  own  side  of  the  House.    Mr. 


*  The  *  Times,'  which,  when  the  vote  of  censure  was  first  tabled,  affirmed  that 
the  Government  would  have  a  majority  of  25  or  30,  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day 
of  the  debate  reckoned  the  Ministerial  majority  at  only  4.  ThiB  estimate  was 
strictly  correct  at  the  time  it  was  mad&  But  the  Conservatives  were  so  unlucky  as 
to  have  no  less  than  eleven  casualties — i.  e ,  absences  of  members  from  personal  ill- 
ness or  family  bereavements, — while  the  Ministerialists  had  only  one.  One  Minis- 
terialist was  actually  carried  down  to  the  House,  and  into  the  division-lobby,  in  a 
Utter,  and  could  not  even  record  his  vote  in  the  usual  manner.  Besides  the  five 
Conservatives,  including  Mr.  Button,  who  voted  with  the  Ministry,  there  were 
some  others  who  refused  to  vote,  and  whose  defection  was  not  known  to  the  whip- 
pers-in  on  either  side  until  within  two  hours  of  the  division.  Among  the  other  '^  cal- 
umnies **  connected  with  the  recent  contest,  it  was  stated  that  the  Ultramontane 
Irish  members  would  vote  against  the  Government ;  but,  in  actual  fact,  their  votes 
were  equally  divided— one-h^f  voting*with  the  Ministry,  and  the  other  half  against 
them. 
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Kinglftke,  who  has  always  heen  op- 
posed to  a  war  between  this  coun- 
try and  Germany,  in  bringing  for- 
ward his  amendment  only  gave 
legitimate  expression  to  his  own 
sentiments.  But  Lord  Palmerston 
knew  that  these  sentiments  were 
not  his ;  he  knew  that  himself  and 
his  principal  oollegues  would  haye 
made  war  upon  Germany  if  they 
could:  and  it  was  a  humiliation 
greater  than  he  could  bear  to  ac- 
cept an  amendment  which  substan- 
tially condemned  the  policy  which 
he  had  endeavoured,  though  in 
vain,  to  carry  out  But .  he  was 
even  made  to  feel  his  helplessness. 
Nine  Liberal  members,  connected 
with  City  interests,  waited  upon 
him,  and  said  quieUy  but  plainly, 
**  If  you  do  not  accept  the  amend- 
ment, Tou  must  not  count  upon  our 
votes."  And  it  also  appeared  that 
behind  these  gentlemen  there  was 
a  large  party  of  more  extreme 
▼iews^  who  would  likewise  withhold 
their  support  from  the  Ministry, 
unless  the  amendment  was  accept- 
ed. A  Cabinet  Council  was  held, 
and  doubtless  it  deyolved  upon 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  beard  the  old  lion,  to  *'bell  the 
cat,"  and  to  force  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  upon  the  Premier. 
Doubtless  #he  informed  the  Cabinet 
that,  besiaes  these  nine  Liberal 
members,  there  was  the  whole  body 
of  the  Radicals,  who  were  utterly 
dissatisfied  with  the  policy  of  the 
Government^  and  who  would  only 
give  their  votes  to  the  Ministry  on 
condition  that  this  '*  Peace  amend- 
ment" was  accepted.  The  grand 
old  man,  the  great  Minister,  of 
whom  all  England  once  was  proud, 
gave  way.  He  preferred  to  ding 
to  office,  and  accept  humiliation, 
rather  than  be  utterly  defeated,  ana 
close  his  official  life  under  a  solemn 
▼ote  of  censure  carried  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  The  man- 
acles were  put  upon  him,  and  all 
be  could  do  was  to  keep  them  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  view  of 
others.  It  was  a  pitiable  spectacle, 
and  for  the  sake  of  a  great  name 


we  sincerely  regret  it  Ought  we 
not  to  say  that  we  regret  it  also  for 
the  sake  of  the  still  greater  name 
of  England  ? 

For,  let  us  now  ask,  for  what 
cause  was  it  that  the  Radicals  sup- 
ported the^inistry,  and  saved  them 
from  an  overwhelming  defeat?  In, 
the  debate,  they  were  the  fiercest' 
assailants,  the  most  bitter  and  contu- 
melious censors  of  the  whole  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government  Why, 
then,  did  they  record  their  votes  in  its 
favour  ?  On  the  particular  question 
at  issue,  as  we  have  seen,  J;hey  heart- 
ily condemned  the  Ministry.  Was 
it,  then,  that  they  chose  to  regard 
the  question  as  one  of  confidence  or 
no  confidence  in  the  Ministry,  and 
that  by  their  votes  they  testified 
their  confidence?  Not  a  bit  of  it 
Confidence  in  Lord  Palmerston  1 — 
the  Radicals  would  as  soon  give  a  ' 
vote  of  confidence  to  Beelzebub  1 
They  hate  Palmerston  of  aU  men, 
and  they  regard  the  present  Cabinet 
as  quite  as  much  **  obstructives  "  as 
a  Conservative  one  would  be.  Men 
who  are  fierce  antagonists  in  the 
House  are  frequently  very  amicable 
in  the  library  or  the  smoking-room ; 
and  when  leading  Tory  and  lead- 
ing Radical  meet  together,  their 
exchange  of  sentiments  is  often  suffi- 
ciently finnk.  "  We  are  for  peace," 
said  the  Radicals  when  the  late 
debate  was  going  on  —  *'  peace,  as 
you  call  it,  *  at  any  pric^  ;  *  and 
we  don't  like  the  constant  talk 
of  you  Tories  about  *  the  honour 
of  the  country.*  We  have  no 
-confidence  that  you  would  not 
go  to  war  some  of  these  days,  if 
you  were  in  office.  Palmerston  is 
quite  aa  bad  as  you — if  not  worse  : 
that  is  true ;  but  then  we  can  bridle 
him.  He  cannot  do  without  us. 
He  must  take  our  terms.  We  have 
him  under  our  thumb."  These 
Radicals  do  not  overstate  the  case. 
By  forcing  the  Government  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  they  have 
bound  over  the  government  to  a 
policy  of  peace.  The  onlv  party 
which  really  triumphed  in  ihe  late 
division  was  the  Peace  party.    The 
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fact  is  seen  and  appreciated  all  over 
Europe.  Strongly  opposed  as  we 
are  to  going  to  war  with  Germany 
in  this  quarrel,  we,  at  the  same 
time,  regret  that  a  resolution  should 
have  been  carried  in  the  House  of 
Commons  which  not  oMy  appears 
in  the  sight  of  Europe  as  a  triumph 
of  the  Peace  party,  but  which  actu- 
ally was  so.  For  this  the  country 
has  to  thank  Lord  Palmers  ton. 
The  miserable  blundering  of  his 
Ministry  has  made  our  people  sick 
of  foreign  policy  :  we  have  been  so 
.humiliated,  so  isolated,  and  conse- 
quently so  helpless,  that  we  have 
been  ready  to  make  a  vow  never  to 
meddle  in  European  politics  any 
more.^  The  '*  meddling  and  mud- 
dling" of  the  present  Cabinet  has 
done  more  than  anything  else  could 
have  done  to  render  popular  the 
dangerous  crotchets  and  ignoble 
policy  of  the  Manchester  party. 
And  rather  than  resign  office,  Lord 
Palmerston  has.  actually  accepted 
an  amendment  which  is  not  only 
condemnatory  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  but  which  also  gives 
a  notable  triumph  to  the  political 
sect  of  whom  hitherto  he  has  been 
the  heartiest  hater  and  the  most 
uncompromising  antagonist. 

As  statesmen,  the  Liberal  party  is 
now  used  up.  It  has  destroyed  its 
reputation  ;  its  leaders  have  repu* 
diated  many,  and  abandoned  as  im- 
practicable all  the  measures  which 
they  formerly  advocated.  A  Libe- 
ral Ministry  has  no  longer  any  rai* 
ion  dUlre.  Lord  Russell  has  aban- 
doned and  buried  Reform  ;  the 
Church-Rates  Bill  and  other  mea- 
sures of  hostility  to  the  National 
Church  have  one  by  one  been 
knocked  on  the  head  and  entomb- 
ed ;  and  now  the  mythic  reputa- 
tion of  Liberal  foreign  policy  has 
burst  like  a  bubble,  covering  the 
Ministry  with  disgrace,  and  involv- 
ing the  country  in  their  humilia- 
tion. Even  the  reputation  of  Lord 
Palmerston  has  vanished.  It  has 
been  destroyed  by  his  own  hands. 
He  is  now  but  the  shadow  of  a 
great  name.      It  would  have  been 


well  for  him,  and  still  better  for 
the  country,'  if  his  love  of  power 
had  been  less  insatiable,  and  if  he 
had  retired  from  official  life  without 
waiting  for  the  withering  of  his 
laurels.  If  he  has  not  outlived  his 
genius,  he  has  outlived  his  age.  He 
tinds  himself  in  a  new  epoch,  which. 
is  unsuited  for  his  old  style  of 
policy,  and  amid  new  forces  which 
no  cannot  rightly  appreciate.  A 
Tory  for  the  best  half  of  his  life,  he 
has  ended  by  being  the  last  hope  of 
the  Liberal  party.  And  with  his 
failure,'  now  only  too  conspicuous, 
the  long  tottering  fabric  of  Libenl 
prestige  and  power  rushes  to  the 
ground,  and  a  long  reign  of  Conser- 
vatism will  be  establi^ed  upon  its 
ruins.  The  ^*  great  Liberal  party" 
is  at  an  end  ;  the  Whigs  have  be- 
come an  anachronism.  The  only 
parties  which  show  vitality  are  the 
Radical.^),  towards  whom  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  being  attracted,  and  the 
strong  and  united  party  led  by 
Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  which 
still  calls  itself  Conservative,  but 
whose  principles  are  very  inade- 
quately expressed  bji  such  a  term 
of  negation. 

The  concluding  words  of  the  vote 
of  censure  expressed  regret  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  had 
diminished  the  securities  for  peac& 
The  statement  is  a  truism  ;  it  is  a 
self-evident  proposition.  The  public 
feeling  of  a  country  which  has  been 
humbled  through  the  opnduet  of  its 
Government  becomes  irritable  in  its 
relations  with  other  countries.  It 
is  the  last  feather  which  breaks  the 
camcFs  back  ;  and  we  have  experi- 
enced so  many  humiliations  and 
rebuffs  of  late  that  our  stock  of 
patience  is  sadly  diminished,  and 
the  cup  of  exasperation  is  liable  to 
overflow.  A  few  months  hence  the 
truth  of  the  statement  will  be  more 
clearly  appreciated.  Europe  has 
not  seen  the  last  of  the  Danish 
question.  It  is  a  letting  out  of 
waters  which  may  yet  bring  "  the 
deluge  "  over  Europe*  Is  Denmark, 
voluntarily  or  by  force  of  arms,  to 
be  incorporated  with  Germany  ?    Is 
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the  Sfredo-Norwegian   kingdom    to 
share  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of 
Russia  ?  Or  is  a  united  Scandinavian 
kingdom  to  appear    on    the  scene, 
emerging  from  the  wreck  and  ruin 
of  a  bloody  war  ?    Be  the  immediate 
issue  of  this  Dano-German  conflict 
irbst  it  may,  it  will  excite  the  am- 
bition of  nationalities  and  the  mu- 
tual jealousies  of  rulers.     Are  the 
Duchies    to    be   annexed    to    their 
Fatherland,  and  Venetia  not  united 
to  Italy?    Is  Germany  to  aggran- 
dise herself  by  the  conquest  of  Den- 
mark, and  France  have  no  commen- 
surate extension  on  the  Rhine?    Is 
Germany  herself  not   likely  to  be 
torn  by  internal   dissensions?    and 
may  not  a  third  Power,  a  popular 
confederation,   arise    in  the  Father- 
land, which  will  lean  on  France  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  power  which 
Russia  may  throw  into  the  scale  on 
behalf  of  Austria  and  Prussia  ?    If 
mi^ht  is  to  make  right,  what  hope 
is  there  any  longer  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  little  states  like  Belgium, 
Ilolland,    Switzerland,     and    Po^rtu- 
gal  ?    Once  set  in  motion  the  waves 
of  a  great  war,  and  old  landmarks 
will  be  submerged,  and  Europe  will 
hardly  know  herself  when  she  emer- 
ges from    the  stormy    flood.      We 
fear  that  Europe  is  only  at  the  be- 
ginning of  her   troubles,  and  it  be- 
hoyes  England   to  watch    narrowly 
the  conduct  of  the  men  who  are  now 
at  the  helm  of  her  affairs. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that,  during 
the  recess.  Lord  Palmerston  will 
f^eek  to  regain  his  credit  by  some 
bold  stroke  of  policy.  He  cannot 
be  content  to  close  his  long  career 
in  ignominious  failure.  And  it  is 
probable  that  the  course  of  foreign 
poh'tics  will  be  such  as  to  offer  only 
too  many  opportunities,  if  not 
temptations,  for  the  Premier  to 
resort  to  his  favourite  game  of  rash 
but  brilliant  covps.  He  can  do 
nothing  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  French  Emperor.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  left  the  Emperor 
in  the  lurch  on  the  Polish  question, 
and  again  in  the  matter  of  the  Con- 
gress.     The    Emperor  in  turn    has 


left  our  Government  in  the  lurch 
on  the  Danish  question.  But  both 
parties  And  it  is  now  high  time  to 
make  up  their  differences.  The 
Palmerston  Cabinet  are  humiliated 
and  helpless,  and  they  want  the 
help  of  Fntfnce  to  enable  them  to 
assume  an  attitude  in  foreign  affairs 
which  would  re-establish  their  pop- 
ularity at  home.  Napoleon,  on  his 
part,  Sees  that  the  course  of  Conti- 
nental politics  is  taking  an  unfav- 
ourable turn  for  him,  and  he  is  now 
ready  to  renew  in  the  closest  form 
his  alliance  with  England.  The 
publication  in  the  'Morning  Post* 
of  the  forged  despatches  of  the 
new  "Holy  Alliance"  was  a  clever 
stroke  to  excite  apprehensions,  and 
to  influence  public  opinion  in  both 
countries  in  favour  of  closer  rela- 
tions between  the  two  great  Lib- 
eral Powers  of  Europe. 

A  good  understanding  between 
this  country  and  France,  and  a 
hearty  co-operation  in  all  matters 
in  which  we  have  common  interests, 
i^  a  sound  principle  of  policy.  It 
is  a  most  desirable  object ;  but  it 
must  be  pursued  with  caution  and 
within  the  limits  which  we  have 
specified.  In  the  changes  now  in 
progress  or  impending  on  the  Con- 
tinent, France  has  different  interests 
from  those  of  England,  and  some 
which  are  opposed  to  ours.  No 
object  is  at  present  apparent  which 
could  compensate  us  for  engag- 
ing in  a  European  war ;  and,  to 
say  the  least,  it  is  no  business  of 
ours  to  help  France  to  seize  the 
Rhine  provinces,  to  annex  Belgium, 
and  to  convert  Antwerp  into  an 
impregnable  station  for  her  fleet 
We  have  not  forgotten  the  saying 
of  the  First  Napoleon,  that  "  Ant- 
werp (then  in  his  possession)  is  a 
loaded  pistol  held  at  the  head  of 
England."  Rather  than  become  the 
ally  of  France  in  a  European  war, 
we  .believe  Lord  Russell  would  re- 
sign. But  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
Premier  and  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
may  soon  take  liord  RusselVs  place 
in  the  Cabinet,  may  not  drift  into 
acquiescence    with    the    Emperor's 
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schemes.  Lord  Palmerston  is  re- 
solved to  hold  on  to  the  kst ;  and 
something  must  be  done  to  re-estab- 
lish his  reputation  lind  to  close  his 
career  in  credit,  if  not  in  a  perilous 
blaze  of  glory.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  keeping  a  sharp  watch  on  his 
policy^  during  the  recess.  With  him 
as  Premier,  **  the  securities  for  peace 
are  unquestionably  diminished.*' 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  Eng- 
land ought  to  view  with  indifference 
the  events  on  the  Continent,  or 
that  under  no  circumstances  should 
she  take  part  in  a  European  war. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance    that     England    should 


not  be  led  into  such  a  war  blind- 
fold, or  be  allowed  to  drift  into  it, 
either  through  the  incapacity  of  the 
Ministry  or  in  subservience  to  its 
temporary  interests.  By  all  means 
let  our  friendly  relations  with 
Fi*ance  be  re-established.  It  wu 
the  fault  of  the  present  Ministry 
that  they  were  interrupted  But 
let  us  not  pay  too  dear  for  the  bar- 
gain, nor  purchase  the  co-operation 
of  Napoleon  in  measures  for  re- 
storing the  prestige  of  the  Ministry, 
by  entering  into  engagements  and 
entanglements  which  will  prove  d^ 
trimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country. 
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I.  The  Manual  of  Oalisthenios :  A  Drill-Book.    Price  $1  25. 
n.  The  Hand-Book  of  Calisthenics  and  Oymnastics.    Price  (2  H 

Each  volnme  :is  an  8to,  prirtt^  on  fide  and  heavy  tinted  pap^r,  ^fiiselv  i 
richly  illustrated  from  Original  Designs,  with  Mosic  to  accompany  the  Exercoo. 


I.  WATSOITS   3iAKt7At  OF  OAtlBTRENICS  ii  »  ffoientifio  and  piaetical  TreaSis;  I 
Physical  Calture,  affording  the  most  extended  and  varied  ooorse  of  exeroiaes,  udiMevt  tk  \ 
apparatutf  ever  pabliahed. 

The  IirrBODuoTxo/r  oontaina  all  necessary  direotions,  rales,  and  eiplonationa,  and  foUsQi 
factory  sections  on  Respiration  and  Vocal  Training. 

The  second  division,  Causthxnxos,  presents  suitable  exercises  for  every  part  of  the  body.  1| 
embrace  one  hundred  and  thirty  elementary  positions,  and  two  hifndred  and  Hfly  dtm 
movements,  involving  about  seven  thousand  separate  motions. 

After  the  elementary  movements  are  mastered,  oombiaed  ouos  may  be  executed  without  M 
practice.  It  will  be  easy  to  form  hundreds  of  new  combinations  in  like  msnner,  tlios  seeirs^ 
inexhaustible  supply  of  pleasing  and  healthful  exercises. 

All  varieties  of  marking  time  while  executing  the  movements  are  given,  inclading  ou- 
Phonetics;  Becitations,  and  Mu8i«.  Kineteen  pieces  of  Piano-forU  Jiutic  are  introduced.  II 
not  composed  expressly  for  this  work,  were  selected  and  arranged  from  the  ablest  ma^'m 
Q.  F.  Bristow  and  H.  B.  Dodwobtu.  The  exercises  generally  are  fitted  fur  both  sexe>, 
persons  of  all  ages. 

II.  THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  CALISTHENICS  AND  GYMNASTICS  is  a  Manual  of  ?U 
Training  for  individuals  and  families,  and  a  Text-Book  for  schools  and  gymna^inms,  crmU'si 
complete  course  of  exercises,  %(4h  %nth  and  without  apparatv*.  Under  the  head  of  V^fd  ^ 
tuuticB  it  also  presents  the  most  thorough,  comprehensive,  and  practical  Treatiaa  on  JRespl: 
Piionetics,  and  Elocution  extant.  ' 


**The  work  ta^the  most  complete  and  elaborate  of  any  yet  pobllehed  on  the  snbjeet.**— iTI  T.  JB^nim^  A4 

*'  We  heartily  commend  It  to  all  who  pilKe  physical  culture,  health,  and  aymmetrieal  edncattoo.    It  «3li 
way  into  all  ouraobools  and  funiWw.^-'ContiMnttU  Monthly. 

*'  Every  person  not  accnctomed  to  daily  manual  labor  in  tho  open  Kir  ought  to  parsoe  this  irystem  «f  a 
The  boalib  of  the  whole  eommanlty  would  be  promoted.''— JIT.  Y.  Oftservtr. 

**  A  volume  both  valuable  and  beaatlftil— it  aurpayaea  all  iUpredeeeaaors.'*— -TV  Xndeptndmtt, 
'*  It  teaches  the  beat  meana  of  educating  the  human  body  almaltaaeonaly  with  the  hnmaa  miad.^-~n«^ 
**It  ia  very  oomprehenaive  in  Ita  character,  embracing  aeveral  topics  wbioh  bav«  never  hereioteebNS^^ 
In  one  treatise.    The  subject  is  treated  in  a  moat  careful  and  exact  form,  and  Ulustrated  in  a  aiyle  vtiA] 
nothing  to  bo  desired.'*— Si*isd«y  School  TIfMS.  ^ 

**To  those  In  authority,  whose  influence  would  be  etfipctnal  in  provotlng  the  eircniatton  of  tfalabook. 
a  positive  duty  so  to  do  by  every  means  in  their  power.    All  who  have  tbe  physical  welfare  of  Utolu 
heart,  and  understand  huw  powerless  the  iutellect  (a  to  contend  aiwinst  the  burden  of  a  femki»  m 
ft>ame,  are  eqaally  interested  in  its  teachinsN  and  answerable,  each  in  bia  own  apherc^  however  si 
the  conaequ^noes  of  neglecting  them.**— iiT.  y.  Daily  Time9. 

**  Every  educator  or  philanthropist  who  desires  to  obtain  corrert  and  practical  ideas  in  regard  t» 
phyMeal  welfare  of  the  race,  will  not  fiiil  to  rive  this  work  the  worthy  place  which  Ibt  merfta  ' 
Land-book  of  pbyalcal  training  Air  individuals,  Dunilies,  schools,  and  gymnasiums,  It  haa  not  b4 
work  which  haa  come  to  our  knowledge."— ifaeaaoAMetU'  Ttacher, 

"*  We  can  not  apeak  too  highly  in  praise  of  the  care  which  haa  been  ao  elaborately  beatowed  . 
tlon  and  arrangement  of  the  caliathenic  exercisea    The  classea  of  Diovemeiite  are  owetlxUy  t: 
trated  by  beautifiilly  executed  wood-cnta  fVom  designs  expresaly  for  thla  work.    The  gymnastie 
worked  up,  containing  many  new  and  elegant  oombinationa. 

"Mr.  Waisow  baa  made  a  happy  move  in  the  right  direction:  and  we  hope  to  see  a  more 
Callathenica  and  OymoasUca  inspired  by  this  work.**— iiT.  K  Ttachsr, 


VTATSON'S  HAND-BOOK  has  been  adopted  by  tho  Bo^d  .< 
of  the  City  of  New  Tork,  and  It  is  already  used  in  nearly  all  of  the'  1 
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Mb.  Wkktwobth  did  not  accept 
Mrs.     Morgan's    sudden    invitation, 
partly    because    bis    "people"    did 
not  leave  Carlingford  that,  evening, 
and    partly    beoaose,   though    qmte 
aoiiably  disposed  towards  the  Rec- 
tor, whom  he  had  worsted  in  fair 
fight,  he    was   not   sufficiently   in- 
terested  in  anything   he   was  like 
to    hear   or    see   in    Mr.    Morgan's 
house    to   move  him  to  spend   his 
evening  there.    He  returned  a  very 
civil    answer   to    the   invitation    of 
the    Rector's    wife,    thanking    her 
warmly   for    her    friendliness,    and 
explaining  that  he  could  not  leave 
hjB  fietther  on  the  last  night  of  his 
stay    in    Carlingford;    after   which 
be   went   to   dinner  at   his  aunts', 
where  the  household,  was  still  much 
agitated.    Not  to  speak  of  all   the 
events   which   had    happened    and 
-were   happening,    Jack,    who     had 
began  to  tire  of  his  new  character  of 
the    repentant  prodigal,  had  shown 
hitnaelf  in  a  new  light  that  even- 
ing, and  was  preparing  to  leave,  to 
the  relief  of  all  parties.    The  prodi- 
gal, who  no  longer  pretended  to  .be 
penitent,  had   taken    the    conversa- 
tion into  his  own  hands  at  dinner. 
▼oi*.  xovi,  s 


"I  have  had  things  my  own  way 
since  I  came  here,"  said  Jack; 
^^  somehow  it  appears  I  have  a 
great  luck  for  naving  things  my 
own  way.  It  is  you  scrupulous 
people  who  think  of  others  and 
of  such  antiquated  stuff  as  duty, 
and  so  forth,  that  get  yourselves 
into  difficulties.  My  dear  aunt,  I 
am  going  away ;  if  I  were  to  re- 
main an  inmate  of  this  house — ^I 
mean  to  say,  could  I  look  forward 
to  the  privilege  of  continuing  a 
member  of  this  Christian  family— 
another  day,  I  should  know  better 
how  to  conduct  myself;  but  I  am 
going  back  to  my  bad  dburses, 
aunt  Dora;  I  am  returning  to  the 
world " 

"Ohl  Jack,  my  dear,  I  hope 
not,"  said  aunt  bora,  who  was 
much  bewildered,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  say. 

^^Too  true,"  said  the  relapsed 
sinner;  "and  considering  all  the 
lessons  yon  have  taught  me,  don't 
yon  think  it  is  the  best  thing  I 
could  do?  There  is  my  brother 
Frank,  who  has  been  carrying  other 
people  about  on  his  shoulders,  and 
doing  his   duty;   but   I   don't   see 
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that  yon  good  people  ure  at  all 
moved  in  bis  behalf.  Yon  leave 
him  to  fight  his  way  by  himself, 
and  confer  your  benefits  elsewhere, 
which  is  an  odd  sort  of  leeson 
for  a  worldling  like  me.  As  for 
Gerald,  yon  know  he's  a  virtuous 
fool,  as  I  have  heard  yon  all  de- 
clare. There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  I  can  see  to  preyent 
him  keeping  his  living  and  doing 
as  be  pleases,  as  most  parsons  do. 
However,  that's  his  own  basiness. 
It  is  Frank's  case  which  is  the 
edifying  case  to  me.  If  fny  con- 
victions of  sin  had  gone  just  a  step 
farther,"  said  the  pitiless  critic, 
"  if  I  had  devoted  myself  to  bring- 
ing others  to  repentance,  as  is  the 
first  duty  of  a  reformed  sinner, 
my  annt  Leonora  wonld  not  have 
hesitated  to  give  Skelmersdale  to 
me ^" 

"JacV,  hold  yonr  tongne/'  said 
Hiss  Leonora;  bnt  though  her 
cheeks  bomed,  her  voice  was  not 
so  firm  as  nsnal,  and  she  actually 
failed  in  putting  down  the  man  who 
had  determined  to  have  his  say. 

"Fact,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  Jack: 
"  if  I  had  been  a  greater  '  rascal 
than  I  am,  and  gone  a  little  farther, 
you  and  yoor  people  would  have 
thought  me  quite  fit  for  a  cure  of 
souls.  I'd  have  come  in  for  your 
good  things  that  way  as  well  as 
other  ways;  bnt  here  is  Frank, 
who  even  I  can  see  is  a  right  sort 
of  parson.  I  don't  pretend  to  fix 
theological  opinions,"  said  this  un- 
looke^for  oracle,  with  a  comic  glance 
aside  at  Gerald,  the  most  unlikely 
person  present  to  make  any  response ; 
"  but,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  he's  a  kind 
of  fellow  most  men  would  be  glad 
to  make  a  friend  of  when  they  were 
under  a  oload — ^not  that  he  was 
ever  very  civil  to  me.  I  tell  you, 
80  far  from  rewarding  him  for 
being  of  the  true  sort,  you  do  no- 
thing bnt  snub  him,  that  I  can  see. 
He  looks  to  me  as  good  for  work 
as  any  man  I  know;  but  you'll 
give  your  livings  to  any  kind  of 
wretched  make-believe  before  you'll 
give  them  to  Frank.  I  am  aware," 
Biud    the  heir   of  the  Wentworths, 


with  a  momentary  flush,  <Hhat  I 
have  never  been  considered  much 
of  a  credit  to  the  family ;  bat  if  I 
were  to  announce  my  intention  of 
marrying  and  settling,  there  \&  not 
one  of  the  name  that  wonld  not 
lend  a  hand  to  smoothe  matters. 
That  is  the  reward  of  wickedness," 
said  Jack,  with  a  laugh;  ^as  for 
Frank,  he's  a  perpetual  curate, 
and  may  marry  perhaps  fifty  years 
hence;  that's  tne  way  you  good 
people  treat  a  man  who  never  did 
anything  to  be  ashamed  of  in  bis 
life ;  and  you  expect  me  to  give  up 
my  evil  courses  after  such  a  lesson! 
I  trust  I  am  not  such  a  fool,''  caid 
the  relapsed  prodigal  He  sat  look- 
ing at  them  all  in  his  easy  way, 
enjoying  the  confusion,  the  indig- 
nation, and  wrath  with  which  his 
address  was  received.  "The  man 
who  gets  his  -own  way  is  the  man 
who  takes  it,"  he  concluded,  with 
his  usual  composure,  pouring  oat 
Miss  Leonora's  glass  of  claret  as  he 
spoke. 

Nobody  had  ever  before  seen  the 
strong-minded  woman  in  so  mnch 
agitation.  *' Frank  knows  what  my 
feelings  are,"  she  said,  abruptly.  "I 
have  a  great  respect  for  himself^  bat 
I  have  no  confidence  in  his  princi- 
ples. I — I  have  explained  my  ideas 
about  Ohurch  patronage ^ 

But  here  the  Sqaire  broke  in.  ^  I 
always  said,  sir,"  said  the  old  roan, 
with  an  unsteady  voice,  ''  that  if  I 
ever  lived  to  see  a  thing  or  two 
amended  that  was  undoubtedly  ob- 
jectionable, your  brother  Jack's  ad- 
vice would  be  invaluable  to  thd 
family  as  a — as  a  man  of  the  world. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  against  cler- 
gymen, sir,"  continued  the  Squire, 
without  it  being  apparent  whom  he 
was  addressing,  "  but  I  have  always 
expressed  my  conviction  of — of  the 
value  of  yonr  brother  Jack's  advice 
as — ^as  a  man  of  the  world," 

This  speech  hid  a  wonderful  ef- 
fect upon  the  assembled  fainiiy« 
but  most  of  all  upon  the  son  thua 
commended,  who  lost  all  his  t-ase 
and  composure  as  his  father  spoke, 
and  turned  his  head  stiffly  to  one 
side/ as  if  afraid  to  meet  the  Squire's 
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eyes,  which  indeed  were  not  seeking 
his,  Dot  were  fixed  upon  the  table,  as 
was  natural,  considering  the  state  of 
emotion  in  which  Mr.  Wentworth 
was.  Aj3  for  Jack,  when  he  had 
steadied  himself  a  little,  he  got  up 
from  his  seat,  and  tried  to  laugh, 
though  the  effort  wasrfar  from  heing 
a  snccesefal  one. 

**Even  my  father  applauds  me, 
jon  see,  hecanse  I  am  a  pcamp  and 
don't  deserve  it,"  he  said,  with  a 
Toice  which  was  partially  choked. 
** Good-bye,  sir;  I  am  going  away." 
The  l^uire  rose-  too,  with  the 
hazy  bewildered  look  of  which  his 
othir  children  were  afraid.  **  Good- 
bye, sir,"  said  the  old  man,  and 
4hen  made  a  pause  before  he  held 
out  his  hand.  "You'll  not  forget 
what  IVe  said, '  Jack,"  he  added, 
with  a  little  haste.  •  "It's  true 
enoogh,  though  I  haven't  that  confi- 
dence in  you  that — that  I  might  have 
had.  I  am  getting  old,  and  I  have 
had  t^o  attacks,  sir,'*  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth, with  dignity ;  "  and  anyhow, 
I  can't  live  for  ever.  Your  brothers 
can  make  their  own  way  in  the 
world,  but  I  haven't  saved  all  that 
I  could  have  wished.  When  I  am 
gone^  Jack,  be  just  to  the  girls  and 
the  little  children,"  said  the  Squire; 
and  with  that  took  his  son's  hand 
and  grasped  it  hard,  and  looked  his 
heir  full  in  the  face. 
.  Jack  Wentworth  was  not  prepar- 
ed for  any  such  appeal ;  he  was  still 
le5?8  prepared  to  discover  the  unex- 
pected and  inevitable  sequence  with 
which  one  good  sentiment  leads  to 
another.  He  quite  faltered  and 
broke  down  in  this  unlooked  for 
emergency.  "Father,"  he  said,  un- 
awares, for  the  first  time  for  ten 
years,  "if  you  wish  if,  I  will  join 
you  in  breaking  the  entail." 

'•Ko  such  ihiugj  sir,"  said  the 
Squire,  who,  so  far  from  being  pleas- 
ed, was  irritated  and  disturbed  by 
the  proposal.  "I  ask  you  to  do 
your  dnty,  sir,  and  not  to  shirk  it," 
the  .head  of  the  house  said,  with 
natural  vehemence,  as  he  stood  with 
that  circle  pf  Wentworths  round 
him,  giving  forth  his  code  of  hon- 
our to  bis  unworthy  heir. 


While  his  father  was  speaking, 
Jack  recovered  a  little  from  his 
momentary  attendrissement  "  Q-iH)d- 
byc,  sir — I  hope  you'll  lire  a  hun- 
dred years,"  he  said,  wringing  his 
fathers  hand,"  "if  you  don't  hist 
out'half-a-dozen  of  me,  as  you  ouj?ht 
to  do.  But  I'd  rather  not  antici- 
pate such  a  change.  In  that  ca<o," 
the  prodigral  went  on  with  a  certnin 
huskiness  in  his  voice,  "I  daresiy 
I  should  not  turn  out  so  great  a 
rascal  as — as  I  ought  to  do.  Tt)- 
day  and  yesterday  it  has  even  oc- 
curred to  me  by  moments  th>it  I 
was  your  son,  sir,"  said  Jack  Went- 
worth; and  then  he  made  an  abrupt 
stop  and  dropped  the  Squire's 
hand,  and  came  to  himself  in  a 
surprising  way.  When  he  tnrncd 
towards  the  rest  of  the  family  ho 
was  in  [>erfoct  possession  of  his 
usual  courtesy  and  good  spirif<*. 
He  nodded  to  them  all  around — wi?h 
superb  good- humour.  '*  Good- by t», 
all  of  you ;  I  wish  you  better  luck, 
Frank,  and  not  so  much  virtue. 
Perhaps  you  will  have  a  better 
chance  now  the  lost  sheep  has  gi)no 
back  to  the  wilderness.  Good- bye 
to  you  all.  I  don't  think  I've  any 
other  last  words  to  say."  He  light- 
ed his  cit;ar  with  his  onlinary  com- 
posure in  the  hall,  and  whistled 
one  of  his  favourite  airs  as  he 
went  through  the  garden.  "  Oddly 
enough,  however,  our  friend  Woiic- 
house  can  beat  me  in  that,"  ho 
said,  with  a  smile,  to  Frank,  who  had 
followed  him  out,  ."  perhaps  in  other 
things  too,  'who  knows  ?  Good-bye, 
and  good-luck,  old  fellow."  And 
thus  the  heir  of  the  Wentworths 
disappeared  into  the  darkness  which 
swallowed  him  up,  and  was  seen  no 
more. 

But  haturally  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  commotion  in  the  hous'*. 
Mljs  Leonora,  who  never  had  known 
what  it  was  to  have  nerves  in  the 
entire  course  of  her  existence,  re- 
tired to  her  own  room  witft  a  head- 
ache, to  the  entire  consternation  of 
the  family.  She  had  been  a  stronir- 
minded  woman  all  her  life,  and 
managed  everybody's  affairs  with- 
out being  distracted  and  hampered 
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in  her  career  by  those  donbts  of  her 
own  wisdom,  and  questions  as  to 
her  own  motives, '  which  will  now 
and  then  afflict  the  minds  of  weaker 
people  when  they  have  to  decide  for 
others.  Bat  this  time  an  utterly 
novel  and  miezpected  acddent  had 
be&llen  Miss  Leonora;  a  man  of 
no  principles  at  all  had  delivered 
bis  opinion  npon  her  conduct — and 
so  far  from  finding  his  criticism  con- 
temptible, or  discovering  in  it  the 
ordinary  oatcry  of  the  wicked  against 
the  righteons,  she  had  found  it  true, 
'  and  by  means  of  it  had  for  perhaps 
the  first  time  in  her  life  seen  herself 
as  others  saw  her.  Neither  was  the 
position  in  which  she  found  herself 
one  from  which  she  could  get  extri- 
cated even  by  any  daring  arbitrary 
exertion  of  will,  such  as  a  woman 
in  difficulties  is  sometimes  capable 
of.  To  be  sure,  she  might  still  have 
cut  the  knot  in  a  summary  feminine 
way;  might  have  said  "No*'  ab- 
ruptly to  Julia  Trench  and  her  cu- 
rate, and.  after  all,  have  bestowed 
Skelmersoale,  Mke  any  other  prize 
or  reward  of  virtue,  upon  her  ne- 
phew Frank — a  step  which  ^Iss 
Dora  Wentworth  would  have  con- 
cluded upon  at  once,  without  any 
hesitation.  The  elder  sister,  how- 
ever, was  gifted  with  a  truer  per- 
ception of  affairs.  Miss  Leonora 
knew  that  there  were  some  things 
which  could  be  done,  and  yet  could 
not  be  done— a  piece  of  knowledge 
difficult  to  a  woman.  She  recog- 
nised the  fact  that  she  had  commit- 
ted herself,  and  got  into  a  corner 
from  which  there  was  but  one 
possible  egress ;  and  as  she  acknow- 
/  lodged  this  to  herself,  she  saw  at 
the  same  time  that  Julia  Trench  (for 
whom  she  had  been  used  to  enter* 
tain  a  good-humoured  contempt  as 
a  clever  sort  of  girl  enough)  had 
managed  matters  very  cleverly,  and 
that,  inetead  of  dispensing  her  piece 
of  patronage  like  an  optimist  to  the 
best,  she  had,  in  fact,  given  it  up  to 
the  most  skilful  and  persevering 
angler,  as  any  other  woman  might 
have  done.  The  blow  was  bitter, 
and  Miss  Leonora  did  not  seek  to 
hide  it  from  herself,  not  to  say  that 


the  unpleasant  discovery  was  ag- 
gravatea  by  having  been  thus  point- 
ed out  by  Jack,  who  in  his  own 
person  had  taken  her  in,  and  cheat- 
ed his  sensible  aunt.  She  felt  hum- 
bled, and  wounded  in  the  tenderest 
point,  to  think  that  her  reprobate  ne- 
phew had  seen  through  her,  but  that 
she  had  not  been  able  to  see  throogh 
him,  and  had  been  deceived  by  bis 
professions  of  penitence.  The 
more  she  turned  it  over  in  ber 
mind,  the  more  Miss  Leonora's 
head  ached  ;  for  was  it  not  growing 
apparent  that  she,  who  prided  her- 
self so  much  on  her  impartial  judg- 
ment, had  been  moved,  not  by 
heroic  and  stocial  justice  and  the 
love  of  souls,  but  a  good  deal  by 
prejudice  and  a  good  deal  by  skil- 
ful artifice,  and  very  little  indeed 
by  that  highest  motive  which  she 
called  the  glory  of  God  ?  And  \t 
\fas  Jack  who  had  set  all  this  be- 
fore her  clear  as  daylight  Ko 
wonder  the  excellent  woman  was 
disconcerted.  She  went  to  bed 
gloomily  with  her  headache,  and 
would  tolerate  no  ministratioD^ 
neither  of  sal-volatile  nor  eau-de- 
cologne,  nor  even  of  green  tea.  *'lt 
always  does  Miss  Dora  a  power 
of  good,"  said  the  faithful  domes- 
ttc  who  made  this  last  sngsestion; 
but  Miss  Leonora  answer^  only 
by  turning  the  unlucky  speaker 
out  of  the  room,  and  locking  the 
door  aeainst  any  fresh  intrasion. 
Miss  Dora's  innocent  headaches 
were  articles  of  a  very  different 
kind  from  this,  which  proceeded 
neither  from  the  heart  nor  the  di- 
gestion, but  from  the  conscience, 
as  Miss  Leonora  thought— with, 
possibly,  a  little  aid  from  the 
temper,  though  she  was  less  con- 
scious of  thai  It  was  indeed  a 
long  series  of  doubts  and  qoalma, 
and  much  internal  conflict,  which 
resulted,  through  the  rapidly  matur- 
ing influences  of  mortificatioa  and 
humbled  self-regard,  in  this  omin- 
ous and  awe-inspiring  Headache 
which  startled  the  entire  assembled 
family,  and  added  fresh  importance 
to  the  general  crins  of  Wentworth 
affairs. 
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"I  shoold  not  wonder  if  it  was 
tbe  Wentworth  complaint,"  said 
Miss  Dora,  with  a  sob  of  fright, 
to  the  renewed  and  increased  indig- 
nation of  the  8qnire. 

"I  have  already  told  yon  that 
the  "Wentworth  complaint  never 
attacks  females."  Mr.  Wentworth 
said  emphatically,  glad  to  employ 
what  sounded  like  a  oontemptnoas 
title  for  the  inferior  sex. 

"  Yes,  oh  yee ;  bat  then  Leonora 
is  not  exactly  what  yon  wpnld  call 
—a  female,''  said  poor  Miss  Dora, 
from  whom  an  emergency  so  unex- 
pected had  taken  all  her  little  wits. 

While  the  honse  was  in  such  an 
agitated  condition,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  it  could  be  very 
comfortable  for  the  gentlemen  when 
they  came  np-stairs  to  the  drawing- 
rqom,  and  found  domestic  sove- 
reignty overthrown  by  a  head- 
ache which  nobody  could  compre- 
hend, and  chaos  reigning  in  Miss 
Leonora's  place.  Naturally  there 
was,  for  one  of  the  party  at  least,  a 
refuge  sweet  and  close  at  hand,  to 
which  his  thoughts  had  escaped 
already.  Frank  Wentworth  did 
not  hesitate  to  follow  his  thoughts. 
Against  the  long  years  when  family 
bonds  make  up  all  that  is  happiest 
in  life,  there  must  always  be  reck- 
oned those  moments  of  agitation  and 
revolution,  during  which  the  bosom 
of  a  &mily  is  the  most  unrestfal 
and  disturbing  place  in  existence, 
from  which  it  is  well  to  have  a  per- 
sonal refuge  and  means  of  escape. 
The  Perpetual  Cerate  gave  himself 
a  littie  shake,  and  drew  a  long 
breath,  as  he  emerged  from  one 
green  door  in  Grange  Lane  and  be- 
took himself  to  another.  He  shook 
himself  dear  of  all  the  Wentworth 
perplexities,  all  the  family  diffi- 
culties and  doubtB,  and  betook  him- 
self into  Jihe  paradise  which  was 
altogether  his  own,  and  where  there 
were  no  conflicting  interests  or  dif- 
fereooes  of  opinion.  He  was  in  such 
a  harry  to  get  there  that  he  did  not 
pay  any  attention  to  the  general 
aspect  of  Grange  Lane,  or  to  the 
gossips  who  were  gathered  round 
£l9Worthy*s  door:  all  that  belonged 


to  a  previous  stage  of  existence.  At 
present  he  was  full  of  the  grand  dis- 
covery, boldly  stated  by  his  brother 
Jack  —  **The  man  who  gets  his 
own  way  is  the  man  who  takes  it.*' 
It  was  not  an  elevated  doctrine,  or 
one  that  had  hitherto  commended 
itself  specially  to  the  mind  of  the 
Perpetual  Ourate;  but  be  could  not 
help  thinking  of  his  father's  path- 
etic reliance  upon  Jack's  advice  as  a 
man  of  the  world,  as  he  laid  up  in 
his  mind  the  prodigal's  maxim,  and 
felt,  with  a  littie  thrill  of  excite- 
.ment,  that  he  was  about  to  act  on 
it ;  from  which  manner  of  stating 
the  case  Mr.  Wentworth's  friends 
will  perceive  that  self-will  had 
seized  upon  him  in  the  worst  form ; 
for  he  was  not  going  boldly  up 
to  the  new  resolutico  with  his  eyes 
open,  but  bod  resigned  himself  to 
the  tide,  which  was  gradually  rising 
in  one  united  flax  of  love,  pride,  im- 
patience, sophistry,  and  inclination; 
which  he  watched  with  a  certain 
passive  content,  knowing  that  the 
stormy  current  would  carry  him 
away. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  however,  reck- 
oned without  his  host,  as  is  now 
and  then  the  case  with  most  men, 
Perpetual  Curates  included.  He 
Walked  into  tbe  other  drawing-room, 
which  was  occupied  only  by  two 
ladies,  where  the  lamp  was  burning 
softly  on  the  littie  table  in  the 
corner,  and  the  windows,  half  open, 
admitted  the  fragrant  air,  the  per- 
fumed breath,  and  stillness  and 
faint  inarticulate  noises  of.  the 
night  Since  the  visit  of  Wodehouse 
in  the  morning,  which  had  driven 
Lucy  into  her  Irst  fit  of  passion,  an 
indescribable  change  had  come  over 
the  house,  which  had  now  returned 
to  the  possession  of  its  former 
owners,  and  looked  again  like  home. 
It  was  very  quiet  in  the  familiar 
room  which  Mr.  Wentworth  knew 
80  well,  for  it  was  only  when  excited 
by  events  "beyond  their  control," 
as  Miss  Wodehouse  said,  that  the 
sisters  could  forget  what  had  hap- 
V  pened  so  lately — the  loss  which  had 
made  a  revolution  in  their  worid. 
Miss  Wodehouse,  who  for  the  first 
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time  in  her  life  was  busy,  and  had 
in  hand  a  quantity  of  niysteriooa 
calcalaliojis  and  li^ts  to  njake  out,* 
sat  at  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  with  her  desk  open,  and 
covered  with  long  slips  of  paper. 
Perhaps  it  was  to  save  the  Rector 
trouble  that  the  gentle  woman  gave 
herself  so  much  labour;  perhaps 
she  liked  putting  down  on  paper  all 
tiie  things  that  were  indispensable 
for  the  new  establi>hment.  At  all 
events,  she  looked  up  only  to  give 
Mr.  Went  worth  a  smile  and  sisterly, 
nod  of  welcome  as  he  came  in  and 
made  his  way  to  the  corntT  "wihere 
Lucy  sat,  not  unexpectant.  Out  of 
the  disturbed  atmosphere  be  had 
just  left,  tlie  Per|)etual  Curate  came 
softly  to  tliat  familiar  corner,  feel- 
ing that  he  l^d  suddenly  reach- 
ed his  haven,  and  that  Eden  itself 
could  not  have  possessed  a  sweeter 
peace.  Lucy  in  her  black  dress, 
with  traces  of,  the  exhaustion  of 
nature  in  her  face,  which  was  the 
loveliest  face  in  the  world  to  Mr. 
Wentworth,  looked  np  and  welcom- 
ed him  with  that  look  of  satisfac- 
tion and  content  wiiich  is  the 
highest  compliment  one  human 
creature  can  pay  to  another.  His 
presence  rounded  off  all  the  corners 
of  existence  to  Lucy  for  that  mo- 
UJent  at  least,  and  made  the  world 
complete  and  full.  He  sat  down 
beside  her  at  her  work-table  with 
DO  further  interruption  to  the  tite- 
d-t(!te  than  tlie  presence  of  the  kind 
elder  sister  at  the  table,  w4io  wan 
absorbed  in  her  lists,  and  who,  even 
had  that  pleasant  business  lieen  want- 
ing, was  dear  and  familiar  enough 
to  both  to  make  her  spectatorship 
just  the  sweet  restraint  which  en- 
dears such  intercourse  all  the^  more. 
TIjus  the  Perpetual  Curate  seated 
himself,  feeling  in  some  decree 
muster  of  the  position;  and  surely 
here,  if  nowhere  else  in  the  world, 
the  young  man  was  justified  in  ex- 
pecting to  have  his  own  way* 

'^  They  have  settled  about  their 
marriage,"  said  Lucy,  whose  voice 
was  suflicienily  audible  to  be  heard 
at  the  table,  where  Miss  Wodehoiise 
seized  her  pen  hastily  and  plunged 


it  into  the  ink,  doing  ber  best  to 
appear  unconscious,  but  failing  sad- 
ly in  the  attempt  "  Mr.  Proctor  ia 
going  away  directly  to  make  evtry- 
thing  ready,  and  the  marriage  is  to 
be  on  the  15th  of  next  month." 

"And  ours?"  said  Mr.  Wenb- 
wortli,  who  had  not  as  yet  ap- 
proached that  subject.  Lacy  knew 
that  this  event  must  be  for  ofi^and 
was  not  agitated  about  it  as  jet; 
on  the  contrary,  she  met  his  look 
sympathetically  and  with  deprfeca- 
tion  after  tiie  first  natural  blush,  and 
sootlied  him  in  her  feminine  way, 
patting  softly  with  her  pretty  hand 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 

**  Nobody  knows,"  said  Lucy. 
'*  Wo  must  wait,  and  have  patitnce. 
We  have  more  time  to  spare  than 
they  have,"  she  added,  with  a  little 
laugh.     "  We  must  wait" 

'*  I  don't  see  the  wt«<,"  said  the 
Perpetual  Curate.  *'  I  have  been 
'  thinking  it  all  over  since  the  morn- 
ing. I  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
always  have  to  give  in,  and  wait; 
self  sacrifice  is  well  enough  when  it 
can't  be  helped,  but  I  don't  see 
any  reason  for  postponing  my  hap- 
piness indefinitely.  .  Look  here, 
Lucy.  It  appears  to  me  at  present 
that  there  are  only  two  classes  of 
peuple  in  the  world  —  those  who 
will  wait  and  those  who  won't.  I 
dou^t  mean  to  enrol  myself  among 
the  martyrs.  The  man  who  gets 
his  own  way  is  the  man  who  takes 
it  I  don't  see  any  reason  in  the 
world  for  concluding  that  I  must 
wait." 

Lucy  Wodehouse  was  a  very  good 
young  woman,  a  devoted  Auglican, 
and  loyal  to  all  her  duties ;  but  dbe 
had  always  been  known  to  possess 
a  spark  of  spirit,  and  this  rebellions 
quality  came  to  a  sudden  blaze  at 
so  unlooked-for  a  speech.  /*Mr. 
Wentworth,**  said  Lucy,  looking 
the  Curate  in  the  face  with  a  kK)k 
which  was  equivalent  to  making 
hhu  a  lt»w  curtsy,  **I  understiJod 
there  were  two  people  to  be  ct^n- 
sulted  as  to  the  must  or  must  not ;' 
and  having  entered  this  protest,  she 
withdrew  her  chair  a  little  further 
ofi^  and  bestowed  her  attention  ab- 
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solotel^  upon  tbe  piece  of  needle- 
work in  her  hand. 

If  tbe  groand  had  snddenly  been 
cot  away  underneath  Frank  Went- 
worth's  feet,  he  oonld  not  have  been 
more  surprised ;  for,  to  -  tell  tbe 
tratb,  it  had  not  oconrred  to  him 
to  doubt  that  he  himself  was  the 
fioal  authority  on  this  point,  though, 
to  be  snre^  it  was  part  of  the  con- 
veotional  etiquette  that  the  lady 
should  "fix  the  day."  He  sat  gaz- 
ing at  her  with  so  much  surprise 
that  for  a  minute  or  two  he  could 
say  nothing.  *^Luoy,  I  am  not 
going  to  have  vou  put  yourself  on 
the  other  side,''  he  said  at' last; 
**  there  is  not  to  be  any  opposition 
between  you  and  me.'' 

""That  is  as  it  may  be,"  said 
Lacy,  who  was  not  mollified.  ^*  You 
seem  to  have  changed  yonr  senti- 
ments altogether  since  the  mom- 
iog,  and  there  is  no  change  in  the 
circumstancefli  at  least  that  I  cfiu 
see." 

"Yes,  there  is  a  great  change,*' 
said  the  young  man.  "If  I  could 
have  sacrific^  myself  in  earnest 
and  said  nothing—*'' 

"  Which  |fon  were  quite  free  to 
do,"  interrupted  Lucy,  who,  having 
given  way  to  temper  once  to-day, 
found  in  herself  an  alarming  pro- 
clivity towards  a  repetition  of  the 
offence. 

"  Which  I  was  quite  free  to  do," 
said  the  Perpetual  Carate,  with  a 
sinile,  '^but  could  not,  and  did 
not,  all  the  same.  Things  are  alto- 
gether changed.  Now,  be  as  cross 
a^  you  please,  you  belong  to  me, 
Lueiamia,  To  be  sure,  I  have  no 
money ^' 

'*!  was  not  thinking  of  that," 
said  the  yonng  lady,  under  her 
breath. 

^^Of  jx>nrae  one  has  to  think 
about  it,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth; 
"but  the  question  is  whether  we 
shall  be  happier  and  better  going 
on  separate  in  oar  usual  way,  or 
making  up  our  minds  to  give  up 
.  something  for  the  comfort  of  being 
together.  Pelbape  you  will  forgive 
me  for  ti^ng  that  view  of  the 
qaesdon,"  said   the  Curate,  with   a 


little  enthusiasm.  "I  have  got 
tired  of  ascetic  principles.  I  don't 
see  why  it  must  be  best  to  deny 
myself  and  postpone  myself  to 
other  things  and  other  people.  I 
begin  to  be  of  my  brother  Jack's 
opinion.  The  children  of  this  world 
are  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
the  children  of  light.  A  man  who 
will  wait  has  to  wait.  Providence 
does  not  invariably  reward  him 
after  he  has  been  tried,  as  we  used 
to  suppose.  I  am  willing  to  be  a 
poor  man  because  I  can't  help  it; 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  wait  and 
trust  my  happiness  to  the  future 
when  it  is  in  my  reach  now,"  said 
the  unrea^ionable  young  man,  to 
whom  it  was  of  course  as  easy  as 
it  was  to  Lacy  to  change  the  posi- 
tion of  his  chair,  and  prevent  the 
distance  between  them  being  in- 
crea^.  Perhaps  he  might  have 
carried  his  point  even  at  that  mo- 
ment, had  not  Miss  Wodehouse, 
who  had  heard  enough  to  alarm 
her,  come  forward  hastily  in  a  fright 
on  the  prudential  side. 

"I  could  not  help  hearing  what 
you  were  saying,"  said  the  elder 
sister.  "Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth,  I 
hope  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  can't  trust  Providence?  I'm 
sure  that  is  not  Lucy's  way  of 
thinking.  I  would  not  mind,  and 
I  am  sure  she  would  not  mind, 
beginning  very  quietly;  but  then 
you  have  nothing,  next  to  nothing, 
neither  of  you.  It  might  not  mat- 
ter just  at  tbe  first,"  said  Miss 
Wodehouse,  with  serious  looks ; 
**  btft  then — ^afler wards,  you  know," 
and  a  vision  of  a  nursery  flashed 
upon  her  mind  as  she  spoke. 
"  Olergymen  always  have  such  large , 
families,"  she  said  half  out  before 
she  was  aware,  and  stopped,  covered 
with  confusion,  not  daring  to  look 
at  Lucy  to  see  what  eflfect  such  a 
suggestion  might  have  had  upon  her. 
"I  mean,"  cried  Miss  Wodehouse, 
hurrying  on  to  cover  over  her  inad- 
vertence if  possible,  "I  have  seen 
such  cases;  and  a  jioor  clergyman 
who  has  to  think  of  the  grocer's 
bill  and  the  baker's  bill  instead  of 
his  parish  and  his  duty — there  are 
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some  things  yon  yotmg  people  know 
a  great  deal  better  than  1  do,  bat 
yon  don't  know  bow  dreadfnl  it  is 
to  see  that.'* 

Here  Lucy,  on  her  part,  ipvas 
touched  in  a  tender  point,  and  in- 
terposed. "  For  a  man  to  be  teased 
about  bills,*'  said  the  young  house- 
keeper, with  flushed  cheeks  and  an 
averted  countenance,  "it  must  be 
not  his  poverty,  but  his — ^his  wife*s 
fault.** 

'*  Ob,  Lucy,  don' t  say  so,'*  cried 
Miss  Wodehouse;  "what  is  a  poor 
woman  to  do,  especially  when  she 
has  no  money  of  her  own,  as  yon 
wouldn*t  have?  and  then  the  strug- 
gling, and  getting  old  before  your 
time,  and  all  the  burdens        " 

*' Please  don't  say  any  more," 
said  JiUcy;  "there  was  no  inten- 
tion on — on  any  side, to  drive  things 
to  a  decision.  As  for  me,  I  have 
not  a  high  opinion  of  myself.  I 
would  not  be  the  means  of  dimin- 
ishing any  one's  comforts,"  said  the 


spitefnl  young  woman.  "How  can 
I  be  sure  that  I  might  not  turn  oot 
a  very  poor  compensation  ?  We 
settled  this  morning  bow  all  thut 
was  to  be,  and  I  for  one  have  not 
changed  my  mind — as  yet,"  said 
Lucy.  That  was  all  the  encoun^e- 
ment  Mr.  Wentworth  got  when  he 
propounded  his  new  views.  Things 
looked  easy  enough  when  he  ivas 
alone,  and  sufifered  himself  ^  drift 
on  pleasantly  on  the  changed  and 
heightened  current  of  personal  de- 
sires apd  wishes;  but  it  became 
apparent  to  him,  after  that  even- 
ing's discussion,  that  even  in  Eden 
itself,  though  the  dew  had  not 
vet  dried  on  the  leaves,  it  would  be 
highly  incautious  for  any  man  to 
conclude  that  he  was  sure  of  having 
bis  own  way.  The  Perpetual  Curate 
returned  a  sadder  and  a  more  doubt- 
ful man  to  Mrs.  Hadwin*s,  to  his  own 
apartments;  possibly,  as  the  two 
states  of  mind  so  often  go  together, 
a  wiser  individual  too. 


OHAPTBB  XLVn. 


The  dinner-party  at  the  Rectory, 
to  which  Mr.  Wentworth  did  not 
go,  was  mnch  lees  interesting  and 
agreeable  than  it  might  have  been 
had  he  been  present  As  for  the 
Hector  and  his  wife,  they  could  not 
but  feel  themselves  in  a  somewhat 
strange  position,  having  between 
them  a  secret  unsuspected  by  the 
company.  It  was  difficult  to  re- 
frain from'  showing  a  certain  flag- 
ging of  interest  in  the  question  of 
the  church  restoration,  about  which, 
to  be  sure,  Mr.  Finial  was  Just  as 
much  concerned  as  he  had  been 
yesterday ;  though  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
even  Mrs.  Morgan^  bad  suffered  a 
great  and  unexplamable  diminution 
of  endiusiasm.  And  then  Mr.  Les- 
son, who  was  quite  unaware  of  the 
turn  that  flairs  had  taken,  and  nho 
was  much  too  obtuse  to  understand 
how  the  Rector  could  be  anything 
but  exasperated  against  the  Per- 
petual Curate  by  the  failure  of  the 
investigation,  did  all  that  he  could 
to  make  himself  disagreeable,  which 
was  saying  a  good  deal.    When  Mrs. 


Morgan  came  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  found  this  obnoxioos 
individual  occupying  the  most  com- 
fortable easy-cbair,  and  taming 
over  at  his  ease  the  great  book  of 
ferns,  nature-printed,  which  was  the 
pet  decoration  of  the  table,  her  feel- 
ings may  be  conceived  by  any  lady 
who  has  ffone  tlirough .  a  similar 
trial;  for  Mr.  Leeson's  hands  were 
not  of  the  irreproachable  purity 
which  becomes  the  fingers  of  a 
gentleman  when  he  goes  ont  to 
dinner.  "I  know  some  people 
who  always  wear  gloves  when  they 
turn  over  a  portfolio  of  prints," 
Mrs.  Morgan  said,  coming  to  the 
Curate's  side  to  protect  her  book  if 
possible,  "and  these  require  quite 
as  much  care;*'  and  she  had  to 
endure  a  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  still  more  trying  to 
her  feelings;  for  Mr.  Leeeon  pre- 
tended to  know  about  ferns  on  the 
score  of  having  a  Wirdian  case  in 
his  lodgings  (which  belonged  to  bis 
landlady),  though  in  mlity  be 
coulil    scarcely  tell  the  oonamonest 
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spleenwort  from  a  lycopodiam. 
While  Mrs.  Morgan  went  through 
this  trial,  it  is  not  to  be  wondei^d 
at  if  she  hugged  to  her  heart  the 
new  idea  of  leaving  CarliDgford, 
and  thought  to  herself  that  what-^ 
ever  might  be  the  character  of  the 
curate  0^  there  was  one)  at  Scars- 
field,  any  change  from  Mr.  Leeson 
most  be  for  the  better.  And  then 
the  nnfortnnate  man,  as  if  he  was 
not  disagreeable  enough  already, 
began  to  entertain  his  unwilliDg 
hoatees  with  the  latest  news. 

'^  There  is  quite  a  commotion 
in  Grange  Lane,^'  said  Mr.  Leeson. 
'*8uch  constant  disturbances  must 
deteriorate  the  property,  you  knowi 
Of  course,  whateTer  one's  opinion 
may  be,  one  must  keep  it  to  one's 
self,  after  the  result  of  the  inyestiga^ 
tion ;  though  I  can't  say  /  have  un- 
bounded confidence  in  trial  by  Jury," 
Btdd  the  disagreeable  young  man. 

*'I  am  afraid  I  am  very  slow  of 
comprehension,"  said  the  Rector's 
wife.  ^*I  don't  know  in  the  least 
what  you  mean  about  trial  by  Jury. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  put 
the  book  back  on  the  table ;  it  is  too 
heavy  for  you  to  hold." 

^  Ob,  it  doesn't  matter,"  said  Mr. 
Leeson — *^I  mean  about  Went- 
worth,  of  course.  When  a  man  is 
popular  in  society,  people  prd'er 
to  shut  their  eyes.  I  suppose  the 
matter  is  settled  for  the  present, 
but  yon  and  I  know  better  than  to 
beUeve " 

''  I  beg  you  will  speak  for  your- 
self, Mr.  Leeson,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan, 
with  dignity.  ^*I  have  always  had 
the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  Went- 
wortl)." 

^'Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said 
the  disagreeable  Ourate.  '^I  for- 
got ;  almost  all  the  ladies  are  on 
Mr.  Wentworth's  side.  It  appears 
that  little  girl  of  Elsworthy'e  has 
disappeared  again;  that  was  all  I 
was  going  to  say." 

And,  fortunately  for  the  Curate, 
Colonel  Ohiley,  who  entered  the 
room  at  the  moment,  diverted  from 
him  the  attention  of  the  lady  of  the 
booae ;  and  after  that  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  broaching  the  sub- 
ject again  until  dinner  was  almost 


oyer.  Then  it  was  perhaps  the  AU- 
Bouls  pudding  that  warmed  Mr. 
Leeson's  soul;  perhaps  he  had 
taken  a  little  more  wine  than  usuaL 
He  took  sadden  advantage  of  that 
carious  little  pause  which  occurs  at 
a  well-conducted  dinner-table,  when 
the  meal  is  concluded,  and  the  fruit 
(considered  apparently,  in  orthodox 
circles,  a  paradisaical  kind  of  food 
which  needs  no  blessing)  alone  re- 
mains to  be  discussed.  As  soon  as 
the  murmur  of  thanks  from  the  foot 
of  the  table  was  over,  the  Gorate 
incautiously  rushed  in  before  any- 
body else  could  break  silence,  and 
delivered  his  latest  information  at  a 
high  pitch  of  voice. 

^Has  any  one  heard  about  the 
Elsworthysf"  said  Mr.  Leeson; 
'^something  fresh  has  happened 
there.  I  hope  your  verdict  jjester- 
day  will  not  be  ^lled  in  qaestion. 
The  fact  is,  I  believe  that  the  girl 
has  been  taken  away  again.  They 
say  she  has  gone  and  left  a  letter 
saying  that  she  is^tp  be  made  a 
lady  of.  I  don't  know  what  we 
are  to  understand  by  that.  There 
was  some  private  service  or  other 
going  on  at  Bt  Boque's  yery  early 
in  the  morning.  Marriage  is  a  sac- 
rament, you  know.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Wentwor&  or  his  brother—" 

^^They  are  a  queer  family,  the 
Wentworths,"  said  old  Mr.  Western, 
*^and  such  lots  of  them,  sir — such 
lots  of  them.  The  old  ladies  seem 
to  have  setied  down  here.  I  am 
not  of  their  way  of  thinking,  yon 
know,  but  they're  very  good  to  the 
poor." 

^Mr.  Frank  Wtotworth  is  going 
to  saoceed  his  brother,  I  suppose," 
said  Mr.  Leeson;  ^4t  is  yerv  lacl^ 
for  a  man  who  getA  himself  talked 
of  to  have  a  family  living  to  fall 
back  upon " 

"No  sach  thing — no  such  thing," 
said  Mr.  Proctor,  hastily.  "Mr. 
Frank  Wentworth  means  to  stay 
here." 

"Dear  me  I"  said  the  disagree- 
able Curate,  with  an  elaborate  pause 
of  astonishment.  "Things  most 
be  bad  indeed,"  added  that  inte- 
restiifg  youth,  with  solemnity,  shak- 
ing the  devoted  head,  upon  which 
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he  did  not  know  that  Mn.  Morgan 
bad  fixed  her  ejea,  "if  Ks  own 
family  give  him  Dp,  and  leave  him 
to  starve  here.  They  never  would 
give  him  op  if  they  had  not  verr 
good  cause.  Ob,  oome :  I  shouldn  t 
like  to  believe  that!  /  know  how 
mach  a  corate  baa  to  live  on,'^  said 
Mr.  Leeson,  with  a  smile  of  engag- 
ing candour.  "  Before  they  give  him 
np  like  that,  with  two  livings  in 
the  family,  they  must  have  very  good 
cause." 

'*Very  good  cause  indeed,"  said 
Mrs.  Morgan,  from  the  head  of  the 
table.  Tlie  company  in  general 
had,  to  tell  the  truth,  been  a  little 
taken  aback  by  the  Curate's  obser- 
vations; and  there  was  almost  the 
entire  length  of  the  table  between 
tiie  unhappy  man  and  the  Avenger. 
^^  So  tfood  a  reason,  that  it  is  strange 
how  it  should  not  have  occurred 
to  a  brother  clergyman.  That  is 
the  evil  of  a  large  parish,^'  said  the 
Rector's  wife,  with  beautiful  sim- 
plicity; *' howler  hard  one  works, 
one  never  can  'know  about  half  of 
the  poor  people;  and  I  suppose 
you  have  been  occupied  in  the 
other  districts,  and  have  not  heard 
what  a  ^eat  work  Mr.  Wentworth 
is  doing.^I  have  reason  to  know," 
said  Mrs.  Morgan,  with  considera- 
ble Btate,  '^  that  he  will  remain  in 
Oarlingford  in  a  very  different  posi- 
tion from  that  which  he  has  nlled 
hitherto.  Mr.  Leeson  knows  how 
much  a  curate  has  t#  live  upon, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  is  all  he  does 
know  of  such  a  life  as  Mr.  Went- 
worth's."  Mrs.  Morgan  paused  for 
a  moment  to  get  breath,  for  her 
excitement  was  considerable,  and 
she  bad  many  wrongs  to  avenge. 
"  Ther^  is  a  great^  deal  of  difierence 
in  curates  as  well  as  in  other 
things,"  said  the  indignant  woman. 
"I  have  reason  to  know  that  Mr, 
Wentworth  will  remain  in  Carling- 
ford  in  quite  a  difierent  position. 
Now  and  then,  even  in  this  world, 
things  come  right  like  a  fairy  tale — 
that  is,  when  the  authority  is  in 
the  right  hands;"  the  Rector's  wife 
went  on,  with  a  smile  at  her  hus- 
band, which  disarmed  that  asto- 
nished man.    "Perhaps  if  Mr.  Lee- 


son bad  the  aame  induoenvent  as 
Mr.  Wentworth,  h^  too  would  make 
up  his  mind  to  remain  in  CarliDg- 
ford."  ]k[rs.  Morgan  got  np,  as  she 
made  this  speech,  with  a  rustle  and 
sweep  of  drapery  which  seemed  all 
addressed  to  the  unhappy  Curate, 
who  stumbled  upon  his  feet  like 
the  other  gentlemen,  bnt  dared  not 
for  his  life  hav;e  approached  her  to 
open  the  door.  Mr.  Leeeon  felt 
that  he  had  received  his  eongi^  as 
he  sank  back  into  his  chair.  He 
was  too  much  stunned  to  speculate 
on  the  •subject,  or  ask  himself . 
what  was  going  to  happen.  Wba^ 
ever  was  going  to  happen,  there 
was  an  end  of  him.  He  had  eaten 
the  last  All-Souls  pudding  that  he 
ever  would  have  present^  to  him 
under  that  roof.  He  sank^  back  in 
the  depths  of  despair  upon  bis 
seat,  and  suffered  the  claret  to  pass 
him  in  the  agony  of  his  feelings. 
Mr.  Wentworth  and  Mrs.  Morgaji 
were  avenged. 

jThis  was  how  it  came  to  be 
noised  abroad  in  Carlingford  that 
some  great  change  of  a  hij^hly  fa- 
vourable character  was  about  to 
occur  in  the  circumstances  and 
position  of  the  Curate  of  8t 
Roque*s.  It  ,was  discussed  next 
day  throughout  the  town,  as  soon 
aa  people  had  taken  breath  alter 
telling  each  other  about  Rosa  Els- 
worthy,  who  had  indisputably  been 
carried  off  from  her  uncle's  bouse 
on  the  previous  night.  When  the 
Wentworth  family  were  at  dinner, 
and  just  as  the  board  was  being 
spread  in  the  Rectory,  where  Mrs.. 
Morgan  was  half  an  hour  later  than 
usual,  having  company,  it  bad  been 
discovered  in  EUworthy's  that  Uie  ^ 
prison  was  vacant,  and  the  poor 
little  bird  had  flown.  Mr.  Went- 
wortli  was  aware  of  a  tumult  about 
the  shop  when  he  went  to  tbe  Mifl 
Wodehouses,  bnt  was  preoccapied, 
and  paid  no  attention;  but  Mr. 
Leeson,  who  was  not  preoccnpied, 
had  already  heard  all  ab<>ut  it  when 
he  entered  the  Rectory.  That  day  it 
was  all  over  the  town,  as  may  be 
supposed.  The  poor,  littie,  wicked 
unfortunate  creature  had  disappeared 
no  one  knew  how,  at  the  moment  ap- 
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parently,  when  Ekworlby  went  to 
the  railway  for  the  evening  papers, 
a  time  when  the  errand- boys  were 
generally  rampant  in  the  well-oon- 
daoted  shop.  Mrs.  Elflwortby,  for 
her  part,  had  seized  that  moment 
to  relieye  her  sonl  by  oonOding  to 
Mrs.  Hayes  next  door  how  she  was 
worrited  to  death  with  one  thing 
and  another,  and  did  not  expect  to 
be  alive  to  tell  the  tale  if  things 
went  on  like  this  for.  another 
month ;  but  that  Elsworthy  w§8 
infatnated  like,  and  wouldn't  send 
the  bossy  away,  his  wife  com* 
plidned  to  her  sympathetic  n«'igh* 
boar.  When  Elsworthy  came  9>ack, 
'however,  he  was  strock  by  the 
silence  in  the  house,  and  sent  the 
relnctant  woman  up-stairs — "  To 
see  if  sbe^s  been  and  made  away 
with  herself,  I  soppoee,^*  the  indig- 
nant wife  said,  as  she  obeyed, 
leaving  Mrs.  Hayes  fall  of  cariosity 
on  the  steps  of  the  door.  Mrs. 
Elsworthy,  however,  nttered  a  great 
shriek  a  moment  after,  and  came 
down,  with  a  frightened  face,  car- 
rying a  large  pincashion,  npon 
which,  skewered  throogh  and 
tbrongh  with  the  biggest  pin  she 
con  Id  find,  Bosa  had  deposited  her 
letter  of  leavetaking.  This  import 
tant  document  was  read  over  in 
the  shop  by  an  ever-increasing 
group,  as^the  news  got  abroad — for 
Elsworthy,  like  his  wife,  lost  his 
head,  and  rushed  about  hither  and 
thither,  asking  wild  questions  as  to 
who  had  seen  her  last^  Perhaps, 
at  the  bottom,  be  was  not  so  despe- 
rate as  be  looked,  but  was  rather 
gratefol  than  angry  with  Rosa 
for  solving  the  diffioalty.  This  is 
what  the  poor  little  runaway 
said — 

'^DsAB  IJnolb  jlkd  Amn*, — I 
write  a  line  to  let  you  know  that 
them  as  can  do  bettdr  for  me  than 
any  belonging  to  me  has  took  me 
away  for  gM>d.  Don't  make  no 
reflections  please,  nor  blame  no- 
body; for  I  never  could  have  done 
no  good,  nor  had  any  'appiness 
at  Oarlingford  after  all  as  has  bap* 
peaed.  I  don't  bear  no  gradge, 
tboogh  aunt  has  been    so  unkind; 


but  I  forgive  her,  and  unCle  also. 
My  love  to  all  friends;  and  you 
may  tell  Bob  Hayes  as  I  won't  for* 
get  him,  but  will  order  all  lUy  phy« 
sic  regular  at  his  father's  shop. — 
Your  affectionate  niece, 

*    **RoaA. 

"  P.  8, — Uncle  tas  no  occasion  to 
mind,  for  them  as  has  took  charge 
of  me  has  promised  to  make  a  lady 
of  me,  as  he  always  said  I  was 
worthy  of;  and  I  leave  all  my 
things  for  annt's  relations,  as  I 
can't  M'car  such  pior  clothes  in 
my  new  station  of  life." 

Sach  was  the  girPs  letter,  with 
its  naturul  impertinences  and  na- 
tural touch  ot  kindness;  and  it 
made  a  great  commotion  in  the 
neigh boorhood,  where  a  few  spas- 
modic search-partie?  were  made  up 
with  no  real  intentions,  and  came 
to  nothing,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
It  was  a  dreadful  thing,  to  be  sure, 
to  happen  to  a  respectable  family ; 
but  when  things  had  gone  so  far, 
the  neighbours,  on  tiie  whole,  were 
inclined  to  believe  it  was  tlie  best 
thing  Rosa  could  have  done;  and 
the  Els  worthy  s,  husband  and  wife, 
were  concluded  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  When  Oarlingford  had 
exhausted  this  subject,  and  had 
duly  discussed  the  probabilities  as 
to  where  she  had  gone,  and  whether 
Rosa  could  be  the  lady  in  a  veil 
who  had  been  handed  into  the 
express  nighl^train  by  two  gentle- 
men, of  whom  a  railway-porter  bore 
cautious  testimony,  the  <»ther  mys- 
terioas  'rumour  about  Mr.  Went- 
worih  had  its  share  of  popular  at- 
tention. It  was  discussed  in  Mas* 
ters's  with  the  solemnity  becoming 
the  occasion,  everybody  being  c(m- 
vinced  of  the  fact,  and  nol)ody 
knowing  how  it  was  to  be.  One 
prevailing  idea  was,  that  Mr.  Went- 
wortli's  brother,  who  had  succeeded 
to  his  mother's  fortune  (which  was 
partially  true,  like  most  popular  ver- 
sions of  family  history,  his  mo- 
therms  fortune  being  now  Gerald's 
sole  dependance),  intended  to  es« 
tabhsh  a  great  brotherhood,  npon 
the  Claydon  model,  in  Oarlingford, 
of  which  the  Perpetual  Ourate  was 
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to  be  the  bead.    This  idea  pleased  when  the  gossip   reached  his  ears, 

the  imagioatioD  of  the  town,  which  ^^  My  people  hare  given    away   all 

already  saw  itself  talked  of  in  all  they  had  to  give/*  he  said  to  soine- 

the  papers,    and    anticipated    with  body    w^o    asked     the     question; 

excitement    the    sight    of    English  ^  and  I  know  no   prospect    I    bsve 

brothers  of    St.  Benedict    walking  of  being  anything  bat  a  Perpetual 

about    in  the  streets,    and    people  Ourate,  unless  the  Queen  sends  for 

from  the    ^Illustrated  News'   mak-  me  and  appoints  me  to  a  bishoprio 

ing  drawin|s  of  Grange  {iSne.     To  as    I    understand    is    expected   in 

be    sure,    Gerald    Wentworth   had  Prickett's  Lane.    If  I  ^come  to  any 

gone  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  advancement,''   said    the  Curate  of 

which  was  a  step  too  far  to  be  com-  St  Roquets,  "  it  must  be  in   social 

Eatible  with  the  English  brother-  estimation,  and  not  in  worldly 
ood  ;  but  popular  imagination,  wealth,  which  is  out  6f  my  way ; ' 
when  puzzled  and  in  a  hurry,  does  and  he  went  down  to  Whariside 
not  take  time  to  master  all  details,  rather  cheerfully  than  otherwise, 
Then,  agaiu,  opinion  wavered,  and  having  begun  to  experience  that 
it  was  supposed  to  be  the  Miss  pertinacity  carries  the  day,  and 
Wentworths  who  were  the  agents  that  it  might  be  possible  to  goad 
of  the  coming  prosperity.  They  Lucy  into  the  experiment  of  how 
had  made  up  their  mind  to  endow  mudi  her  housekeeping  talents  were 
St.  Roque's,  and  apply  to  the  Ecde-  good  for,  and  whether,  with  a  good 
siastical  Commissioners  to  have  it  wife,  even  a  Perpetual  Curate  might 
erected  into  'a  parochial  district,  be  able  to  live  without  any  partico- 
rumour  reported ;  and  the  senior  lar  brother  in  respect  to  the  grocer's 
assistant  in  Masters'^,  who  was  sus-  bill.  Mr.  Wentworth  being  at  pre- 
peoted  of  Low-Church  tendencies,  sent  warmly  engaged  in  this  bod- 
was  known  to  be  a  sup|K)rter  of  ness  of  nersuasioii,  and  as  intent  as 
this  theory.  Gther  ideas  of  a  vaguer  ever  on  having  his  own  way,  was 
character  floated  through  the  town,  not  much  a£fected  by  the  Carling- 
of  which  no  one  could  give  any  ford  gossip.  He  went  his  way  to 
explanation ;  but  Carlingford  was  Whartsides  all  the  same,  where  the 
unanimous  in  the  conviction  that  service  was  conducted  as  of  old, 
good  fortune  was  coming  some-  and  where  all  the  humble  uncertain 
now  to  the  popular  favourite,  who  voices  were  buoyed  up  and  carried 
a  week  ago  had  occupied  temporar-  on  by  ^e  steady  pure  volume  of 
ily  the  position  of  the  popular  hiie  liquid  sound  which  issued  from 
noire  and  impersonation  of  evil  Lucy  Wodehouse^s  lipe  into  the 
'^  But  the  real  sort  always  triupiphs  utterance  of  such  a  Magnificat  u 
at  the  last,"  was  the  verdict  of  filled  Mr.  Wentworth's  mind  with 
Whariside,  which,  like  every  primi-  exultation.  It  was  the  woman's 
tive  community,  believed  in  poetic  part  in  the  worship— independent, 
justice;  and  among  the  bargemen  yet  in  a  sweet  sobordinatiun ;  and 
and  their  wives  much  greater  eleva-  the  two  had  come  back — though 
tion,than  that  of  a  diistriot  church  with  the  difference  that  their  love 
or  the  headship  of  a  brotherhood  was  now  avowed  and  certain,  and 
was  expected  tor  "  the  clergyman."  they  were  known  to  belong  to  eAch 
If  the  Queen  had  sent  for  him  im-  other — to  much  the  same  state  of 
mediately,  and  conferred  upon  him  feeling  in  which  they  were  before 
a  bishopric,  or  at  least  appointed  the  Miss  Wentworths  came  to  Car- 
bim  her  private  chaplain,  such  a  lingford,  or  anything  uncomfortable 
favour  would  have  excited  no  sur-  had  happened.  They  had  learned 
prise  in  Wharfside,  where  indeed  various  little  lessons,  to  be  sore,  in 
the  public  mind  was  inclined '  to  the  interim,  but  experience  bad  not 
the  opinion  that  the  real  use  of  done  much  more  for  them  than  it 
queens  and  other  such  dignit\mes  does  for  ordinary  human  creatnrea, 
was  to  find  out  and  reward  merit  and  the  chances  are  that  Mr.  Went- 
Mr.  Wentworth     himself     laughed  worth  would  have  conducted  him- 
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nlf  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
another  time  had  he  been  placed 
in  similar  ofarcumstanoee;  for  the 
lessons  of*  experience,  however 
yalnable,  are  sometimes  very  slow 
of  impressing  tbemseWes  npon 
a  generoos  and  hasty  tempera- 
ment, which  has  high  ideas  of 
hononr  and  consistency,  and  rather 
piqnes  itself  on  a  contempt  for 
aelf-interest  and  external  advan- 
tages— ^which  was  the  weakness  of 
the  Curate  of  St  Roqae's.  He  re- 
turned to  the  ^^  great  work"  in 
Wharfside  with  undlminishec]^,' be- 
lief in  it,  and  a  sense  of  being  able 
to  serve  his  Gk>d  and  his  fellow- 
creatnres,  which,  though  it  may 
seem  strange  to  some  people,  was 
a  wonderfal  compensation  to  him 
for  the  loss  of  Skelmersdale. 
**  After  all,  I  donbt  very  much 
whether,  under  any  oircnmstanoes, 
we  could  have  left  such  a  work  as 
is  going  on  here,-*  he  said  to  Lucy 
as  they  came  up  Prickett's  Lane 
together,  where  the  poor  woman 
had  jnst  died  peaceably  in  No.  10, 
and  got  done  with  it,  poor  soul; 
and  the  Sister  of  Mercy,  in  her 
grey  cloak,  lifted  towards  him  the 
blue  eyes  which  were  full  of  tears, 
and  answered  with  natural  empha- 
sis, ^  Impossible  1  it  would  have 
been  deserting  our  post^'j  and  drew 
a  step  closer  to  him  in  the  twilight 
with  a  sense  of  the  sweetoess  of 
that  plural  pronoun  which  mingled 
so  with  the  higher  sense  that  it 
was  impossible  to  diejoin  them. 
And  the  two  went  on  nnder  the 
influence  of  these  combined  senti- 
ments, taking  comlbrt  out  of  the 
very  hardness  of  the  world  around 
them,  in  which  their  ministrations 
were  so  much  needed,  and  feeling 
an  exaltation  in  the  ^dnty,"  which 
was  not  for  one,  but  for  both,  and 
a  belief  in  the  posmbility  of  mend- 
jog  matters,  in  which  their  love 
for  each  other  bore  a  large  share; 
for  it  was  not  in  human  nature 
thus  to  begin  the  ideal  existence, 
without  believing  in  its  universal 
extension,  and  in  the  amelioration 
of  life  and  the  world. 

^'Tbat  is  all  they  think  o^"  said 
poor     Miss    Wodehouse,    who,   be- 


tween her  wondering  inspection  of 
the  two  "young  people"  find  her 
own  moderate  and  sensible  love- 
affairs,  and  the  directions  which  it 
was  necessaxy  to  give  to  her  Rector 
about  the  furnishing  of  the  new 
liouse,  was  more   constantly  occu- 

Sied  than  she  had  ever  been  in  her 
fe;    "but   then,    if    they   many, 
what  are  they  to  live  npon?  and  if 

they  don't  many ^*' 

**  Perhaps  something  will  turn 
up,  my  dear,"  said  old  Mrs.  West- 
em,  who  had  an  idea  that  Provi- 
dence was  bound  to  provide  for  two 
good  young  people  who.  wanted  to 
^arry;  and  thus  the  two  ladies 
were  forced  to  4eaVe  the  matter, 
where,  indeM,  the  historian  of 
events  in  Oarlingford  would  will- 
ingly leave  it  also,  not  having 
moch  faith  in  the  rewards  of  vir- 
tue which  come  convenient  in  such 
an  emergcnqv.  But  it  is  only  pure 
fiction  which  can  keep  true  ^  to 
nature,'  and  weave  its  nanative  in 
analogy  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  life — whereas  history^  demands 
exactness  in  matters  offaet^  which 
are  seldom  true  to  nature,  or  amen- 
able to  any  general  rule  of  exist- 
ence. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to 
the  narrative  of  the  unexpected 
advanoemen^  and  promotion  which 
awaited  the  Perpetual  Ourate,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  notice  that  the 
Miss  Wentworths,^  who  during  the 
summer  had  kindly  given  their 
house  at  Skelmersdale  to  some 
friends  who  had  returned  in  the 
spring  from  India,  found  themselves  ^ 
now  in  a  position  to  return  to  their 
own  proper  dwelling-place,  and 
ipade  preparations  accordingly  for 
leiTving  Oarlingford,  in  which, 
indeed,  they  had  no  further  occu- 
pation ;  for,  to  be  sure,  except  to 
the  extent  of  that  respect  which  a 
man  owes  to  his  aunts,  they  had  no 
special  claim  upon  Frank  Wentr 
worth,  or  right  to  supervise  his 
actions,  save  on  account  of  Skel- 
mersdale, which  was  n<^w  finally 
disposed  of  and  given  away.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Miss  Leonora 
had  ever  fully  recovered  tiie  re- 
markable  indisposition    which    her 
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nephew  Jaok^s  final  address  had 
brought  upon  her.  The  very  next 
morDiug  she  folfilled  her  pledges 
as  a  woman  of  honour,  and  bestowed 
Skelmeredale  positively  aud  finally 
upon  Jalia  Trench's  curate,  who 
indeed  made  a  creditable  enoagh 
sector  in  his  Way;  bat  after  she 
had  accomplished  this  act,  Miss 
Leonoriai  relapsed  into  one  nnoeas- 
ing  watch  upon  her  nephew  Frank, 
which  was  far  from  dispelling  the 
tendency  to  headache  which  she 
showed  at  this  period  for  the  first 
and  only  time  in  her  li^  She 
watched  him  with  a  certain  feeling 
of  expiation,  as  she  might  have 
resorted  to  self-flagellation  had  she 
lived  a  few  hundred  years  before,  and 
.  perhaps  soffered  more  acute  pangs 
in  that  act  of  discipline  than  could 
be  inflicted  by  any  physical  scourge. 
The  longer  she  studied  the  v  matter 
the  more  thoroughly  was  Miss 
Leonora  convinced  not  only  that 
the  Perpetual  Curate  was  bent  on 
doing  his  duty,  bnt  that  he  jiid  it 
with  all  the  force  of  high  faculties, 
and  a  mind  much  more  thoroughly 
trained,  and  of  finer  material  than 
was  possessed  by  the  man  whom 
she  had  made  rector  of  Skelmers^ 
dale.  The  strong-minded  woman 
bore  quietly,  with  a  kind  of  de- 
fiance, the  sharp  wounds  with 
which  her  self-esteem  was  pierced 
by  this  sight  She  followed  up 
her  discovery,  and  made  herself 
more  and  more  certain  of  the  mis- 
take she  had  made,  not  sparing  her- , 
self  any  part  of  her  •  punishment 
*  As  she  pursued  her  investigations, 
too.  Miss  Leonora  became  increas- 
ingly sensible  that  it  was  not  bis 
mother's  family  whom  he  resembled, 
as  she  had  once  thought,  but  that  he 
was  out  and  out  a  ^  en t worth,  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  family  features;  and 
this  was  the  man  whom  by  her  own 
act  she  had  disinherited  of  his  na- 
tural share  in  the  patronage  of  the 
fisimily,  substituting  for  her  own 
fiesh  and  blood  an  individual  for 
whom,  tp  tell  the  truth,  sh^  had 
little  respect  I  Perhaps  if  she  had 
been  able  to  sustain  herself  with 
the  thought  that  it  was  entirely  a 
question  of  "principle,"  the  retro- 


spect might  not  have  been  so  hard 
upon   Miss    Leonora;   but    being  a 
woman   of   very    distinct    and   on- 
oompromising  vision,  she  could  not 
conceal    from    herself   either    Julia 
Trench's  cleverness  or  her  own  mix- 
ed and  doubtful  motives.     Having 
this  sense  of  wrong  and  injustice, 
and  general  failure  of  the  duty  of 
kindred    towards    Frank,    it    might 
have  been  supposed   a   little   com- 
fort   to   Miss   Leonora    to   perceive 
that  he  had  entirely  recovered  from 
his    disappointment,    and    was  do 
longer  in  ner  power,   if  indeed  be 
had    ever    been   so.     But  the  fsct 
was,   that  if  anything    could   have 
aggravated    her    personal   smart,  it 
wopld  have  been  the  fact  of  Frank's 
ind]fi*erenoe   and    cheerfulness,    and 
evident     capability     of    contenting 
himself    with    his    duty    and    bis 
favourite  district,  and   his  Lucy— 
whom,   to  be   sure,    he    could  not 
marry,    being     only     a    Perpetoid 
Ourate.      The    spectacle    came    to 
have  a  certain  fascination  for  Kiss 
Wentworth.      She    kept    watcbing 
him  with  a  grim  satisfaction,  pun- 
ishing herself^  and  at  the  same  time 
comforting    herself   with    the  idea 
that,  light  as  he  made  of  it,  be  must 
be    suffering   too.     She    could   not 
bear  to   think  that  he  had  escaped 
clean   out  of  her  hands,  and  that 
the  decision  she  had  come  to,  wbicb 
produced  so  much  pain  to  herKlf, 
was   innoxious    to    Frank;    and  at 
the   same   time,    though   she  could 
not    tolerate    his    oomposore,    and 
would   have   preferred    to  see  bim 
angry   and   revengeful,   his   evident 
recovery    of     spirits     and    general 
exhilaration     increased    Mias    Leo- 
nora's respect  for  the  man  she  bad 
wronged.      In     this     condition   of 
mind  the  strong-minded   aunt  lin- 
gered over  her  •preparations  for  re- 
moval,  scorning  much   the  ruinour 
in  Carlingford  about  her  nephew's 
advancement,  ^nd   feeling  that  sbe 
could  never  forgive  him  if  by  soy 
chance  promotion    should   come  to 
him  after  all.    **  He  will  stay  where 
he    is.      He    will    be   a    perpetosl 
curate,"  Miss  Leonora  said,  utter- 
ing  what   was   in    reality  a  hope 
under  the  shape  of  a   taunt;  and 
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things  were   still    in   this  i)06itioii  going    to    cline  with    the    biehop. 

when     Grange     Lane     in     general  who  walked  slowly  dow«  the  road 

and  Miss  Dora  in  particalar  (from  like  a  man  charged  with  a  mission, 

the  window  of  the  snmmer-bouse)  and    knocking    at    Mrs.    Hadwiu's 

were   startled    mnch   by  the  sight  door,  was  admitted  immediately  to 

of  the   Becior,  in   terribly  correct  a  private  conference  with  the  Ourate 

deiical    oostome,    as   if    he   were  of  St.  Roqne's. 


OHAFTEB  ZLTm. 


It  was  the  same  afternoon  that 
Mr.  Wentwdrih  fiiiled  to  attend,  as 
be  had  never  been  known  to  fail 
before,  at  the  afternoon  school 
which  he  had  set  op  in  Prickett's 
Lane  for  the  yonng  bargemen, 
who  between  the  intervals  of 
their  voyages  had  a  little  leisnre 
at  that  hoar  of  the  .day.  It  is 
trae  there  was  a  master  provided, 
and  the  presence  of  the  Perpetual 
Corate  was  not  indispensable;  bnt 
the  lads,  among  whom,  indeed, 
there  were  some  men,  were  so 
much  used  to  his  presence  as  to 
get  restless  at  their  work  on  this 
unprecedented  emergency.  The 
master  knew  no  other  resource 
than  to  send  for  Miss  Lucy  Wode- 
honse,  Vho  was  known  to  be  on 
the  other^ide  of  Prickett's  Lane 
at  the  moment,  superintending  a 
similar  educational  undertaking  for 
the  benefit  of  the  girls.  It  was,  as 
may  be  supposed,  embarrassing  to 
Locy  to  be  cdled  upon  to  render 
an  account  of  Mr.  Wentworth's 
absence,  and  invited  to  take  his 
place  in  this  public  and  open  man- 
ner; but  then  the  conventional  re- 
ticences were  unknown  in  Wharf- 
side,  and  nobody  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  conceal  his  certainty  ^at 
the  Oorate^s  movements  were  better 
known  to  Lucy  than  to  tmypodj 
else.  She  had  to  make  answer 
with  as  much  oomposure  as  possible 
in  the  full  gaze  of  so  many  pair  of 
curious  eyes,  that  she  did  not  know 
why  Mr.  Wentworth  was  absent — : 
^Somebody  is  sick,  perhaps,"  said 
Lacy,  repeating  an  excuse  which 
hAd  been  made  before  for  the  Per- 
petual Ourate;  '*but  I  hope  it  does 
not  make  any  difference,"  she  went 
on,  turuing  round  upon  all  the  up- 
turned h^ds  which  were  neglect- 


ing their  work  to  stare  at  her.  *^  Mr. 
Wentworth  would  be  grieved  to 
think  that  his  absence  did  his  schol- 
ars any  injury."  Lucy  looked  one 
of  the  ringleaders  in  the  eyes  as 
she  spoku  and  brought  him  to  his 
senses — all  the  more  effectually,  to 
be  sure,  because  she  knew  all  about 
him,  and  was  a  familiar  figure  to  the 
boy,  suggesting  various  little  com- 
forts, for  which,  in  Prickett's  Lane, 
people  were  not  ungrateful.  But 
when  she  went  back  again  to  her 
girls^  the  young  lady  found  herself 
in  a  state  of  excitement  which  was 
half  annoyance  and  half  a  kind  of 
shy  pleasure.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
quite  true  that  they  did  belong  to 
each  other;  but  at  the  same  time, 
so  long  as  she  was  Lucy  Wodehouse, 
she  had  no  right  to  be  called  upon 
to  represent  ^i  the  clergyman,"  even 
in  the  '^  district "  which  was  so  im- 
portant to  boUi.  And  then  it  oc- 
curred to  her  to  remember  that  if 
she  remained  Lucy  Wodehouse  that 
was  not  the  Curate's  fault — ^from 
which  thought  she  went  on  to  re- 
flect that  going  away  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Proctor  when  they  were  married 
was  not  a  charming  prospect,  'not 
to  say  that  it  involved  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  district  for  the  present 
at  leastj^and  possibly  for  ever;  for 
if  Mr.  Wentworth  could  not  marry 
as  long  as  he  was  a  Perpetual  Cur- 
ate, it  followed  of  necessity  that  he 
could  not  marry  until  he  had  left 
Oarlingford — an  idea  which  Lucy 
turned  over  in  her  mind  very  seri- 
ously as  she  walked  home,  for  this 
once  unattended.  A  new  light 
seemed  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
whole  matter  by  this  thought.  To 
consent  to  be  married  simply  for 
her  own  happiness  to  the  disad- 
vantage in  any  respect  of  her  hus- 
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band,  vas  an  idea  odioos  to  this 
young  'viy)man)  who,  like  mo6t 
yoang  wonaen,  preferred  to  repre- 
sent even  to  herself  that  it  was  for 
hh%  happiness  that  she  permitted 
herself  to  be  persoaded  to  marry; 
•  '  but  if  duty  were  inyolved,  that  was 
quite  another  afiair.  It  was  qaite 
evident  to  Locy,  as  she  walked  to- 
wards Grange  Lane,  that  the  Oorate 
would  not  be  able  to  find  any  one 
to  take  her  place  in  the  district; 
perhaps  also — ^for  she  was  honest 
even  in  her  self-delnsions  —  Lucjr 
was  aware  that  she  might  herself 
^have  objections  to  the  finding  of 
a  substitnte;  and  what  then? 
Was  the  great  work  to  be  inter- 
mpted  becaose  she  conld  not  bear 
the  idea  of  possibly  diminishing 
some  of  his  external  comforts  by 
allowing  him  to  have  his  way,  and 
to  be  what  he  considered  happy  ^ 
Such  was  the  wonderfal  lengtn  to 
which  her  thonghts  had  come  when 
she  reached  the  garden-door,  from 
which  Mr.  Wentworth  himself, 
flashed  and  eager,  came  hastily  oat 
as  she  approached.  80  far  from 
explaining  his  nnaocountable  ab- 
sence, or  even  greeting  her  with 
ordinary  politeness,  the  yonng  man 
seized  her  by  the  arqi  and  brought 
her  into  the  garden  with  a  rapidity 
which  made  bier . .  giddy.  ^^  What 
\A  it — what  do  you  mean?'^  Lucy 
cried  with  amazement  as  she  found 
herself  whirled  through  the  sun- 
shine and  half  carried  up  the  stairs. 
Mr.  Wentworth  made  no  answer 
until  he  had  deposited  her  breath- 
less in  her  own  chair,  in  her  own 
^  oomer,  and  then  got  down  on  his 

knee    beside    her,    as   men   in    his 

^  crazy  circumstances  are  not  unapt 

^  to  do. 

"Lucy,  look  here.  I  was  a  Per- 
petual Ourate  the  other  day  when 
you  said  you  would  have  me,^'  said 
the  energetic  lover,  who  was  cer- 
tainly out  of  his  wits,  and  did  not 
know  what  be  was  saying  —  "and 
you  said  you  did  not  mind?'* 

"I  said  it  did  not  matter,*'  said 
Lucy,  who  was  slightly  piqued  that 
he  did  not  recollect  exactly  the 
form  of  so  important  a  decision. 
"I  knew  well  enough  you  were  a 


Perpetual  Ourate.  Has  anything 
happened,  or  are  you  going  oat  of 
your  mind  ?" 

"I  think  it  must  be  that,"  said 
Mr.  Wentworth.  "SomethiDg  b| 
extraordinary  has  happened  thst  I 
cannot  believe  it  Was  I  in  Prickett's 
Luie  this  afternoon  as  usual,  or  was 
I  at  home  in  my  own  room  talking 
to  the  Rector— or  have  I  fallen 
asleep  somewhere,  and  is  the  whole 
thing  a  dream  ?" 

"You  certainly  were  not  in 
Prickett's  Lane,"  said  Lucy.  "I 
see  what  it  is.  Miss  Leonora  Went- 
worth has  changed*  her  mind,  and 
you  are  going  to  have  Skelmersdale 
aflerall.  I  did  not  think  you  oonld 
have  made  up  your  mind  to  leaye 
the  diBtrio^.  It  is  not  nevrs  that 
gives  me  any  pleasure,'*  said  the 
Sister  of  Mercy,  as  she  loosed  slowly 
off  from  her  shoulders  the  grey 
cloak  which  was  the  uniform  of  the 
district.  Her  own  thoughts  had 
been  so  different  that  she  felt  in- 
tensely mortified  to  think  of  the 
unnecessary  decision  she  had  been 
BO  near  making,  and  disappointed 
that  the  offer  of  a  living  oould  have 
moved  her  lover  to  such  a  pitch  of 
pleasure.  "All  men  are  idike,  it 
seems,"  she  said  to  herself,  with  a 
little  qaiver  in  her  lip— a  mofle 
of  forestalling  his  oommunicationa 
which  filled  the  Perpetual  Ourate 
with  amazement  and  dismay. 

"What  are  you  thinking  oft" 
he  said.  "  Miss  Leonora  Wentworth 
has  not  changed  her  mind.  That 
would  have  been  a  natural  accident 
enough,  bnt  this  is  incredible.  If 
you  like,  Lucy,''  he  added,  with  an 
UQsteady  laugh,  "and  will  consent 
to  my  origin^  proposition,  you  may 
marry  on  the  16th,  not  the  Per- 
petual Ourate  of  St.  Boque's,  bat 
the  Bector  of  Oarlingford.  Don't 
look  at  me  with  such  an  unbelieving 
countenance.    It  is  quite  true." 

"  I  wonder  how  you  can  talk  so," 
cried  Lucy,  indignantlv ;  "  it  is  all  a 
made-up  story ;  you  know  it  is.  I 
don't  like  practical  jokes,"  she  went 
on,  trembling  a  little,  and  taking 
another  fhrtive  look  at  hina — for 
somehow  it  was  too  wonderful  not 
to  be  true. 
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"If  I  had  been  making  iip  a 
rtory,  I  sboald  have  kept  to  what 
was  likely,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth. 
"Tfae  Rector  has  been  with  me  all 
tke  afternoon — be  says  be  has  been 
offered  bis  father's  rectory,  where 
be  was  brought  np,  and  that  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  accept  it,  as  he 
always  was  fond  of  the  country; — 
and  that  he  has  recommended  me 
to  his  College  for  the  living  of  Oar- 
lingford." 

*'Yes,  yes,"  said  Lncy,  impa- 
tiently, "that  is  very  good  of  Mr. 
Morgan;  bat  yon  know  yon  are  not 
a  member  of  the  College,  and  why 
sboald  yon  have  the  living?  I  knew 
it  conld  not  be  trae/' 

"They  are  all  a  set*  of  old 

Dons,'^  said  the  Perpetual  Curate; 
"that  is,  they  are  the  most  accotn- 
plished  set  of  fellows  in  existence, 
Lacy— or  at  least  they  oaght  to  be 
— ^bnt  they  are  too  superior  to  take 
an  ordinary  living,  and  condescend 
to  ordinary  existence.  Ilere  has 
Carlingford  been  twice  vacant  with- 
in a  year — which  is  an  unprecedent- 
ed event — ^and  Buller,  the  only  man 
who  woold  think  of  it,  is  hanging 
on  for  a  colonial  bishopric,  where  he 
can  pnblish  his  book  at  his  leisure. 
Buller  is  a  great  friend  of  Gerald's. 
It  is  incredible,  Ltida  mia^  but  it  is 
trne." 

*'Is  it  true?  are  you  eure  it  is 
true?**  cried  Lucy;  and  in  spite  of 
herself  she  broke  down  and  gave 
wajy  and  let  her  bead  rest  on  the 
first  convenient  support  it  found, 
which  turned  out  naturally  enough, 
to  be  Mr.  Wentworth's  shoulder, 
and  cried  as  if  her  heart  was  break- 
ing. It  is  so  seldom  in  this  world 
that  things  come  jost  when  they 
are  wanted;  and  this  was  not 
only  an  acceptable  benefice,  bat 
implied  the  •entire  possession  of 
the  ^*  district"  and  the  most  con- 
clnsiye  vindication  of  the  Curate's 
hoDoar.  Lacy  cried  out  of  pride 
and  bftppiness  and  glory  in  him. 
She  said  to  herself,  as  Mrs.  Morgan 
had  done  at  the  beginning  of  her 
incainbency,  "He  will  be  such  a 
Rector  as  Carlingford  has  never 
seen/'     Yet     at     the    same   time, 

TOl.    XOVI.  T 


apart  from  her  glorymg  and  her 
pride,  a  certain  sense  of  pain^ 
exquisite  though  shortlived,  found 
expression  ui  Lucy's  tears.  She 
had  just  been  making  up  her  mind 
to  accept  a  share  of  his  lowliness, 
and  to  show  the  world  that  even  a 
Perpetual  Curate,  when  his  wife 
was  equal  to  her  position,  might  be 
poor  withoat  feeling  any  of  the 
degradations  of  poverty;  and  now 
she  was  forestalled,  and  hiad  nothing 
to  do  but  aocept  bis  competence, 
which  it  would  be  no  credit  to 
manage  vAllI  Such  were  the 
thoughts  to  which  she  was  reduced, 
though  she.  had  come  home  from 
Prickett's  Lane  persuading  her- 
self that  it  was  duty  only,  and  the 
wants  of  the  district,  which  moved 
her.  Lucy  cried,  although  not 
much  given  to  crying,  chiefiy  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  method  she" 
could  find  of  giving  expression  to 
the  feelings  which  were  too  varied 
and  too  complicated  for  words. 

All  Carlingford  knew  the  truth 
about  Mr.  Went  worth's  advance* 
ment  that  evening,  and  on  the  next 
day,  which  was  Sunday,  the  church  of 
St.  Boque's  was  as  full  as  if  the  plague 
had  broken  out  in  Carlingford,  and 
the  population  had  rush^  out,  as^ 
thciy  might  have  done  in  medieval 
times,  to  implore  the  suoconr  of  the 
physician-saint  The  first  indica- 
tion of  the  unusual  throng  was  con- 
veyed  to  Mr.  Wentworth  in  his 
little  vestry  after  the  choristers 
had  filed  into  the  church  in  their 
white  sarplicee,  about  which,  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  Perpetual  Curate 
was  less  interested  than  he  had  once 
been.  Elsworthy,  who  had  been 
humbly  assisting  the  young  priest 
to  robe  himself^  ventured  to  break 
the  silence  when  they  were  alone. 

"The  church  is  very  full,  sir,'* 
said  Ebworthy,  "there's  a  deal  of 
people  come,  sir,  after  hearing  the 
news.  I  don't  say  as  I've  always 
been  as  good  a  servant  as  I  ought 
to  have  been;  but  it  was  all 
through  being  led  away,  and  not 
knowing  no  better,  and  putting  my 
trust  where  I  shouldn't  have  put 
it.    I've  had  a  hard  lesson,  sir,  and 
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I've  learnt  better,"  he  continaed, 
with  a  sidelong  glance  at  the 
Curate's  face:  "it  was  all  a  mis- 
take." 

'^I  was  not  finding  fault  with 
yon,  that  I  am  aware  of/*  said  Hr. 
Went  worth  with  a  little  surprise. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Elsworthy,  "Tm 
aware  as  you  wasn^t  finding  no 
fault;  but  there's  looks  as  speaks 
as  strong  as  words,  and  I  can  feel 
as  you  haven't  the  confidence  in 
me  as  you  once  had.  I  ain't 
ashamed  to  say  it,  sir,"  continued 
the  clerk  of  St  Boque*^  '^I'm  one 
as  trusted  in  that  giirs  innocent 
looks,  and  didn^t  believe  as  she 
could  do  no  harm.  She*s  led  me 
into  ill-feeling  with  my  clergyman, 
dr,  and  done  me  a  deal  o'  damage 
in  my  trade,  and  now  she's  gone  off 
without  as  moch  as  saying  ^  Thank 
Tou  for  your  kindness.'  It's  a  hard 
blow  anon  a  man  as  was  fond  of 
her,  and  I  didn't  make  no  differ^ 
ence,  no  more  than  if  she  had  been 
my  own  child." 

"Well,  well,"  aaid  the  Ourate,5«I 
daresay  It  was  a  trial  to  you;  but 
you  can't  expect  me  to  take  much 
interest  in  it  after  all  that  has 
passed.  Let  bygones  be  bygones," 
sud  Mr.  Wentworth  with  a  smile, 
**  as  indeed  you  once  proposed." 

"Ah I  sir,  that  was  my  mistake" 
sighed  the  penitent.  "I  would 
have  'ambled  myself  more  becom- 
ing, if  I  had  known  all  as  I  know 
now.  You're  agoing  off  to  leave 
St  Eoque's,  where  we've  all  been 
so  happy,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy,  in 

fathetic  tones.  "I  don't  know  as 
ever  was  as  'appy,  sir.  as  here, 
alistening  to  them  beautifof  sermon9, 
and  agiving  my  best  attention  to 
see  as  the  responses  was  well  spoke 
out,  and  things  done  proper.  Afore 
our  troubles  began,  sir,  I  don't  know 
as  I  had  a  wish  in  the  world,  unless 
it  was  to  see  an  'andsome  painted 
window  in  the  chancel,  which  is 
all  as  is  wanted  to  make  the  church 
perfect;  and  now  you're  agoing  to 
leave,  and  nobody  knows  what 
kind  of  a  gentleman  may  be  sent. 
It'  you  wouldn't  think  I  was  mak- 
ing too  bold,"  said  Elsworthy,  "it 
ain't  my  opinion  as  you'll  ever  put 


up  with  poor  old  Norris  as  is  in 
the  church.  Men  like  Mr.  Morgan 
and  Mr.  Proctor  as  had  no  coltivft- 
tion  doesn't  mind;  but  for  a  gentle- 
man as  goes  through  the  service  as 
you  does  it,  Mr.  Wentworth—." 

Mr.  Wentworth  laughed,  tbougb 
he  was  fully  robed  and  ready  for 
the  reading-desk,  and  knew  that 
his  congregation  was  waiting.  He 
held  his  watch  in  his  hand,  tbou^ 
it  already  marked  the  half  miDQte 
after  eleven.  "So  you  woold  liJie 
to  be  clerk  in  the  parish  church?" 
he  said,  with  what  seemed  a  quite 
unnecessary  amount  of  amnsement 
to  the  anxious  functionary  by  his 
side. 

"I  think  as  you  could  never  put 
up  with  old  Norris,  sir,"  said  Els- 
worthy; "as  for  leading  of  the  re- 
sponses, there  ain^t  such  a  thing 
done  in  Oarlingford  church.  I 
don't  speak  for  myself^"  said  the 
public-spirited  clerk,  **bnt  it  ain't 
a  right  thing  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion; and  it  ain't  everybody  as 
would  get  into  your  way  in  a  mi- 
nute— for  you  have  a  way  of  joor 
own,  sir,  in  most  things,  and  if 
you'll  excuse  me  for  saying  of  it, 
you're  very  particular,  ft  ain't 
every  man,  sir,  as  could  carry  on 
clear  through  the  service  along 
of  you.  Mr.  Wentworth;  and  yoa 
wouldn  t  put  up  with  old  Norris,  not 
for  a  day.'' 

Such  was  the  conversation  which 
opened  this  memorable  Sunday  to 
Mr.  Wentworth.  Opposite  to  him, 
again  occupying  the  seat  where  his 
wife  should  have  been,  bad  he  pos- 
sessed one,  were  the  three  Miss 
Wentworths,  his  respected  aunts, 
to  whose  opinion,  however,  the 
Oarate  did  not  feel  himself  boand 
to  defer  very  greatly  in  present 
circumstances;  and  a  large  and 
curious  congregation  ranged  behind 
them,  almost  as  much  concerned  to 
see  how  Mr.  Wentworth  would  con- 
duct himself  in  this  moment  of 
triumph,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
moment  of  his  humiliation.  It  is, 
however,  needless  to  inform  the 
friends  of  the  Perpetual  Oarate 
that  the  anxious  community  gained 
very   little   by   their   curiosity.     It 
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was  not  the  onstom  of  the  vonng 
Anglican  to  carry  his  personal  feel- 
ings, either  of  one  kind  or  another, 
into  the  pnlpit  with  him,  mnch  less 
into   the    reading-desk,   where    he 
was  the  interpreter  not  of  his  own 
sentiments  or  emotions,  but  of  com- 
moo  prayer  and  nniversal  worship. 
Mr.  Wentworth  did  not  even  throw 
a  little  additional  warmth  into  his 
utterance  of  the  general  thanksgiv- 
-  log,  as  he  might  have  done  had  he 
been  a  more  efihsive  man ;  bat|  on 
the  contrary,  read  it  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  calmness,  and  preach- 
ed  to  the   excited  people   one   of 
those     terse     little     nnimpassioned 
sermons  of  his,  firom  which  it  was 
utterly  impossible   to    divine   whe- 
ther 00  was  in  the  depths  of  de- 
spair or  at  the  snmmit  and  crown 
of     happiness.     People    who     had 
been  naed  to  discover  a  great  many 
of  old  Mr.  Bary's  personal  pecnliari- 
ties  in  his  sermons,  and  who,  of  re- 
cent days,  had  foand  many  aflnsions 
which  it  was  easy  to  interpret   in 
the   disoonrses  of  Mr.  Morgan,   re- 
tired  altogether  baffled    mm    the 
clear  and   snccinct   brevity  of    the 
Corate  of  St  Boqne's.    He  was  that 
day  in  particular  so  terse  as  to  be 
almost    epigrammatic,  not  Wng   a 
word  more  than  was  necessary,  and 
displaying  that  power  of  saying  a 
great  deid  more  than    at   the  first 
moment   he   appeared    to    say,    in 
which    Mr.   Wentworth's    admirers 
specially    prided    themselves.     Per- 
haps a  momentary  human  gratifica- 
tion   in    the  consciousness   of  hav- 
ing   ntterly  baffled  cariosity  passed 
through  the    Curate's  mind   as   he 
took  oflf  his  robes  when  the  service 
MTBs  over ;  bnt  be  was  by  no  means 
prepared     for     the     ordeal    which 
a-waited  him  when  he  stepped  forth 
from  the  pretty  porch  of  St.  Roquets. 
Tbere  his  three  aunts  were  await- 
ing him,  eager  to  hear  all  about  it, 
Miaa  Dora,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  holding    the    principal     place. 
**  We  are  going   away   to-morrow, 
!FraDk,  and  of  course  you  are  com- 
ing   to  lunch  with    us,^'  said    aunt 
X>ora,  clinging  to   his  arm.    '^Oh, 
my   dear  boy,  I  am  so  happy,  ana 
ao  ashamed,  to  h,ear  of  it.    To  think 


you  should  be  provided  for,  and 
nobody  belonging  to  yon  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  I  I  don't  know 
what  to  say,*'  said  Hiss  Dora,  who 
was  half  crying  as  usual;  ^^and  as 
for  Leonora,  one  is  fi-ightened  to 
speak  to  her.  Oh,  I  wish  yon 
would  say  something  to  your  aunt 
Leonora,  Frank.  L  don't  know 
whether  she  is  angry  witli  us  or 
with  you  or  with  herself,  or  what 
it  is;  or  if  it  is  an  attack  on  the 
nerves — though  I  never  imagined 
she  had  any  nerves;  but,  indeed, 
whatever  my  brother  may  say,  it 
looks  very  like — dreadfully  like— 
the  coming-on  of  the  Wentworth 
complaint.  Poor  papa  was  jast 
like  that  when  he  used  to  have  it 
coming  on ;  and  Leonora  is  not 
just — altogether — ^what  you  would 
call  a  female,  Frank.  Oh,  my  dear 
boy,  if  you  would  only  speak  to 
her  I*'  cried  Miss  Dora,  who  was 
a  great  deal  too  much  in  earnest  to 
perceive  anything  comical  in  whac 
she  had  said. 

^I  should  think  it  must  be  an. 
attack  on  the  temper)"  said  the 
Curate,  who,  now  that  it  was  all 
over,  felt  that  it  was  but  jast  his 
aunt  Leonora  should .  suflfer  a  little 
for  her  treatment  of  him.  "Per- 
haps some  of  her  favourite  colpor- 
teurs have  fallen  back  into  evil 
ways.  There  was  one  who  bad 
been  a  terrible  blackguard,  I  re- 
member. It  is  something  that  has 
happened  among  her  mission  peo- 
ple, you  may  be  sure,  and  nothing 
about  me.'* 

"  You  don't  know  Leonora, 
Frank,  She  is  very  fond  of  yon, 
though  she  does  not  show  it,"  said 
Miss  Dora,  as  she  led  her  victim  in 
triumphantly  throngh  the  garden 
door,  from  which  the  reluctant 
young  man  could  see  Lucy  and  her 
sister  in  their  black  dresses  just 
arriving  at  tJie  other  green  door 
from  the  parish  church,  where  they 
had  occupied  their  usual  places,  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  propriety 
Vhioh  were  common  to  both  the 
Miss  Wodehonses.  Mr.  Wentworth 
had  to  content  himself  with  taking 
gS  his  hat  to  them,  and  followed 
his  aunts  to  the  table,  where  Miss 
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fl  Leorora    took  her  seat  much  with        To  which  Miss  Leonora  answered 

tT  the  air  of  a  ja<lge  about  to  deliver  by  anotfier  bard  breath  of   mingled 

•i  a    stnience.    She  did    not    restrain  disdain  and  resentment.     "  Whatever 

if  herself  even  in  consideration  of  the  I   have  brought  about,  I  have  tried 

f|  presence  of  Lewis  the  butler,  who,  to  do  what  I  thought  my  duty,"  ehe 

|S  to  be  sure,  had   been  long  enough  said.    *^  It   has    always    seemed  to 

fl  in  the  Wentworth   family   to  know  me  a  very  poor  sort  of  virtue  that 

as  much  about  its  concerns  as  the  expects  a    reward  for    doing  what 

members  of  the   house  themselves,  it  ought  to  do.     I    don't  say  you 

3  or    perhaps    a    little    more.     Hiss  haven't   behaved  very  well    in  this 

^  Leonora  sat  down  grim  and  formi-  business,  but  you've    done  nothing 

dable  in  her  bonnet,  which  was  in  extraordinary  ;    and   why  I    should . 

^  the  style  of   a  remote  period,  and  have  f-ushed  out  of  my  way  to  re- 

yf  did   not  soften  the  severity  of   her  warcl  you  for  it — Oh,  yesj  I  know 

^  personal   appearance.     She    pointed  you  did  not  expect  anything,"  said 

>v|  ner  nephew  to  a   seat  beside    her,  Miss    Leonora;     *'you    have     told 

^\  but  she  did  not  relax  her  features,  ma    as  much  on  various  occasions, 

5^•  nor    condescend    to    any    ordinary  Frank.      You    have,  of  course,  al- 

V  preliminaries  of  conversation.     For  ways    been    perfectly    independent, 

!V^  that    day    even    she    took    Lewises  and    scorned    to    flatter    yonr    old 

^  business     out     of     his     astonished  aunts    by    any    deference   to    their 

*'\  bands,    and     herself     divided     the  convictions ;    and,  to   be   sure,  it  is 

\  chicken    with   a  swift  and    steady  nothing  to  you  any  little  pang  they 

.1  knife  and  anatomical  precision ;  and  may  feel  at  having  to  dispose  otber- 

'-fr  it  was  while  occupied   in  this  con-  wise  of  a   living   that  has   always 

I .;  genial  business  that  slie  broke  forth  been  in  the  family.    You  are  of  the 

upon  Frank  in  a  manner  so  unex-  latest  fashion  of   Anglicanism,  and 

pected  as  almost  to  take  away  his  we  are  only  a  parcel  of  old  women. 

y  breath.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  our 

^'  ^'I    suppose   this   is    what   fools  antiquated  ideas  could  be  worth  as 

1,:  call    poetical    justice.''    said     Miss  much  to  you  as  a  parce]  of  flowers 

"  Leonora,  "which  is  just  of  a  piece  and  trumpery " 

with  everything  else  that  ia  poeti-        These  were  actually  tears  which 
;^                    cal — weak   folly  and  nonsense  that  glittered    in     Miss    Leonora's   eyes 
r'                    no    sensible  man  would  have   any-  of  fiery  hazel  grey — tears   of   very 
{'f'                   thing  to   say    to.     How   a   young  diminutive   size,   totally   unlike  the 
man  like  you,  who  know  how  to  big    dewdrops   which    rained    ^m 
\'.                    conduct   yourself    in    some   things.  Miss  Dora's  placid  orbs  and   made 
■:^                   and  have,  I  don't  deny,  many  good  them  red,  but   did   her  no  harm— 
>                    qualities,  can  give  in  to  come  to  an  but  still  a  real  moisture,  forced  out 
ending  like  a  trashy  novel,  is  more  of  a  fountain  which  lay  very  deep 
v^                   than  I  can    understand.    You   are  down  and    inaccessible   to  ordinarv 
/                    fit  to  be  put  in  a  book  of  the  Good-  efforts.    They  made  her  eyes  look 
t'                    child  series,  Frank,  as  an  illustration  rather  fiercer  than  otherwise  for  the 
of  the   reward  of  virtue,"  said   the  moment;  but  they  all  but  impeded 
strong-minded  woman,  with  a  little  Hiss  Leonora's   speech,  and   struck 
snort  of  scorn;    ^and,   of   course,  with  the  wildest    consternation    the 
':                    you  are  going  to   marry   and   live  entire  party  at  the  table,  including 
happy  ever  after,  like  a  fairy  tale."  even  Lewis,  who    stood    transfixed 
^  It  is  possible  I  may  be  gnil^  in  the  act   of  drawing  a  bottle  of 
of  that   additional    enormity,'' siud  soda-water,   and,    letting   the  cork 
!;                    the  Ourate,  ^*  which,  at  all   events,  escape    him     in     his     amazement, 
will  not   be  your   doing,  my  dear  brought  afiEairs  to  an   unlooked-Coi 
aunt,  if  I  might  sugsest  a  consola-  climax  by  hitting  Miss  Wentworth, 
tion.    You  cannot  help  such  things  who  had  been*  looking  on  with  in- 
happening,  but,  at   least,  it   should  tereet  without  taking  any  part    in 
|'\                   'be  a  comfort  to  feel  you  have  done  the  proceedings.    When    the  fright 
nothing  to  bring  them  about"  caused  by  this   unintentioDal   shot 
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had    subsided,    iJQss   Leonorik    was  consoled     herself    that    she    ooald 

found  to    have    entirely   recovered  secure  the    bench    of  bishops  fr»ni 

herself;    but  not  so    the  Perpetual  any    audacious    invasion  of    Frank 

Curate,    who  had    changed   colour  Wentworth's  hopes,  it  is  true,   not- 

wonderfully,  and  no  longer  met  his  withstanding,     that    Miss    Leonora 

accuser  with  reciprocal  disdain.  sent   her    maid    next    morning    to 

*'  My    dear    aunt,"    said    Frank  London,  with  Certain  ob^lete  orna- 

Went worth,  **Iwish  you  would  not  ments,  of  which,  though  th^  fashion 

go  back  to  that.    I  enppose  we  par-  was  hideous,   the  jewels   were  pre- 

Bons  are  apt  sometimes  to  exagger-  dous ;    and    Lucy  Wodehouse    had 

ate    trifles  into  importance,   as  my  never    seen    anything   so    brilliant 

iather     says.      But.    however,     as  as   the   appearance    they  presented 

things  have    tnmea    out    I    could  when    they    returned    shortly  after 

not  have  left  Carlingford,"  the  Oar-  reposing  upon  beds  of   white  tiatin 

ate  added,  in  a  tone  of  conciliation ;  in     cases    of     velvet — "  Bidiculous 

'*and  now,  when  good  fortune  has  things,"  as   Miss  Leonora  informed 

come  to  me  unsoughtr— -'*  her,  "  for  a  parson's  wife." 

Miss  Leonora  finished  her  portion  It  was  some  time  after  this — for, 
of  chicken  in  one  ener?etip  ^Ip,  not  to  speak  of  ecclesiastical  mat- 
and  got  up  from  the  table.  "  Poe-  ters,  a  removal,  even  when  the  fur- 
tic  justice  I'  she  said,  with  a  furious  nitnre  is  left  behind  and -there  are 
sneer.  *'  I  donH  believe  in  that  only  books,  and  rare  ferns,  and  old 
kind  of  rubbish.  As  long  as  you  china,  to  convey  from  one  hoase  to 
were  getting  on  quietly  with  your  another,  is  a  matter  which  involves 
work  I  felt  disposed  to  be  rather  delays — when  Mr.  Wentworih  went 
proud  of  you,  Frank.  But  I  don't  to  the  railway  station  ^ith  Mrs. 
approve  of  a  man  ending  off  neatly  Morgan  to  see  her  off  finally,  Ler 
like  a  novel  in  this  sort  of  ridicul-  husband  having  gone  to  London 
ons  way.  When  you  succeed  to  with  the  intention  of  Joining  her 
the  Rectory  I  suppose  you  will  !n  the  new  house.  Naturnlly,  it 
begin  fighting,  like  the  other  man,  was  not  without  serious  thoughts 
with  the  new  cura^,  for  working  that  the  Rector's  wife  left  the  (>laoe 
in  jour  parish?"  in    which    she    had  made    her  first 

"  When    I    succeed   to  the   Reo-  beginning  of  active  life,  not  so  suo- 

tory,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  getting  oessfully  as  she    had    hoped.     She 

np  in   his  turn  from  the  table,  ^I  could    not    help  recalling,    as    she 

give  you  my  word,  aunt  Leonora,  went  along  the   familiar  road,   the 

no  man  shaU    work  in  my   parish  hopes  so  vivid  as  to  be  almost  cer- 

nnless  I  set  him  to  do  it.     Now  I  tain  ties  with  which  she   bad  come 

mnst  be  off  to  ray  work.      I  don*t  into  Carlingford.    The  long  waiting 

suppose    Carlingford    Rectory   will  was  then  over,  and  the  much  expect- 

be   the  end  of  me,"   the  Perpetual  ed  era  had   arrived,   and  existence 

Curate  added,   as   he    went  away,  had  seemed  to  be  opening  in  all  its 

-with  a  smile  which  his  aunts  couia  fulness  and  strength  oefore  the  two 

not  interpret      As   fi)r   Miss  Leo-  who  had   looked  forward  to  it  so 

nora, .  she    tied    her    bonnet-strings  long.    It  was  not  much  more  than 

▼ery   tight^    and   went   off  to  the  Qiz  months  ago;    but  Mrs.  Morgan 

afternoon  service  at  Salem  Chapel  had  made  a  great  many  discoveries 

by    way    of  expressing   her   senti-  in  the  mean  time.     She  had  found 

ments  more    forcibly.      ^^I   daresay  out    the    wonderful    difference    be- 

be*8  bold  enough  to  take  a  bishop-  tween  anticipation  and  reality;  and 

ric,^  she  said  to  herself;  '*  but  fortn-  that  life,  even  to  a  happy   woman 

nately  we've  got  that  in   our  own  married  after  long   patience  to  the 

bands  as  long  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  man  of  her   choice,    was   not   the 

lives  f    and  Miss    Leonora   smiled  smooth  road  It  looked,  but  a  rough 

^iinly  over  the  prerogatives  of  her  path    enough    cat    into    dangerous 

party.     But   though   she  went   to  ruts,   through   which  generations  of 

Salem   Chapel   that   afternoon,  and  men    and    women     followed    each 
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other  'without  ever  being  able  to 
mend  the  waj.  She  was  not  so 
sore  as  she  used  to  be  of  a  great 
many  >,  important  matters  which  it 
is  a  wonderful  consolation  to  be 
certain  of —  but,  notwithstanding, 
had  to  go  on  as  if  she  had  no 
doubts,  though  the  clouds  of  a 
defeat,  in  which,  certainly,  no 
honour,  though  a  good  deal  of 
the  prestige  of  inexperience  had 
been  lost,  were  still  looming  be- 
hind. She  gave  a  little  sigh  an  she 
shook    Mr.   Wentworth's    hand    at 

Earting.  ^'A  great  many  things 
ave  happened  in  six  months,''  she 
said — ^^one  never  could  have  anti- 
cipated so  many  changes  in  what 
looks  60  short  a  period  of  oqe's 
life'' — and  as  the  train  which  she 
had  watched  so  often  rushed  past 
that  bit  of  new  wall  on  which  the 
Virginian  creeper  was  beginning  to 
grow  luxuriantly,  which  screened 
the  railway  from  the  Rectory  win- 
dows, tb^re  were  te4r8  in  Mrs. 
Moigan's  eyes.  Only  six  months, 
and  so  much  had  happened  I — what 
might  not  happen  in  all  those 
months,  in  all  those  years  of  life 
which  scarcely  looked  so  hopefiil  as 
of  old  ?  She  preferred  turning  her 
back  upon  Carllngford,  though  it 
was  the  least  comfortable  side  of 
the  carriage,  and  put  down  her 
veil  to  shield  her  eyes  from  the 
dust,  or  perhaps  from  the  inspeo- 
tion  of  her  fellow-travellers:  and 
once  more  the  familiar  thought  re- 
turned to  her  of  what  a  different 
woman  she  would  have  been  had 
she  come  to  her  ficst  experiences 
of  life  with  the  courage  and  confi- 
dence of  twenty  or  even  five- 
and- twenty,  which  was  the  age 
Mrs.  Morgan  dwelt  upon  most 
kindly.  And  then  she  thought 
with  a  thrill  of  vivid  kindness  and 
a  touch  of  tender  envy  of  Lucy 
Wodehuuse,  who  would  now  have 
no  possible  occasion  to  wait  those 
ten  years. 

As  for  Mr.  Wentworth,  he  who 
was  a  priest,  and  knew  more  about 
Oarlingford  than  any  other  man  in 
the  place,  could  not  help  thinking, 
as  he  turned  back,  of  people  there, 


to  whom  these  ax  months  had  pro- 
duced   alterations  tu  more   terrible 
than   any    that    had    befallen  the 
Rector's  wife  : — people  from  whom 
the  light  of  life  had  died  out,  and 
to  whom  all  the  world  was  changed. 
He  knew  of  men    who    had   ^n 
cheerful  enough   when  Mr.  Morgan 
came  to  Carlingford,  who  now  did 
not    care    what    became    of  them; 
and  of  women  who  would  be  glad 
to  lay  down  their  heads  and  hide 
them   from    the    mocking   light  of 
day.    He  knew  it,    and  it  touched 
his  heart  with  the  tenderest  pity  of 
life,    the   compassion  of   happiness; 
and    he    knew    too    that  ^  the   path 
upon    which    he  was  about  to  set 
out  led  through    the  same  glooms^ 
and  was  no  ideal  career.    But  per- 
haps   because  Mr.  Wont  worth  wa3 
young — perhaps  because  he  was  pos- 
sessed by  that  delicate  sprite  more 
dainty   than    any    Ariel    who   puts 
rosy  girdles  round  the  world  while 
his"  time  of  triumph  lasts,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  new  Rector  of   Car- 
lingford   turned   back   into  Orange 
Lane    without    the    least    shadow 
upon  his   mind  or  timidity  in  his 
thoughts.    He  was  now  in  his  own 
domains,    an  independent  monarch, 
as    little     inclined    to    divide    his 
power  as    any   antocrat;    and  Mr. 
Wentworth  came  into  his  kingdom 
without  any  doubts  of   his  success 
in  it,   or  capability  for  its  govern- 
ment   He  had  first  a  little  journey 
to  make  to  bring  back  Lucy   from 
that  temporary  and  reluctant  sepa- 
ration from  the  district  which  pro- 
priety   had   made  needful;  bat,  in 
the    mean    time,    Mr.    Wentworth 
trode  with  firm  foot  the  streets  of 
his  parish,   secure    that  no  parson 
nor  priest   shoold  tithe  or  toll   in 
his   dominions,    and   a   great'  deal 
more  sure   than  even  Mr.  Morgan 
had    been,   that   henceforth  no   un- 
authorised    evangelisation      should 
take  place    in    any  portion  of   his 
territory.      This     sentiment,      per- 
haps,   was.  the    principal  difTerence 
perceptible    by    the    ooramunity    in 
general  between  the  new  Rector  of 
Oarlingford  and  the  late  Perpetual 
Ourate  of  St.  Roque's. 
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COBNBUUS   O'dOWD   UPON  MEIT  AKD   WOMSN|  AND   OTHER  THINGS 
IN  GENBRAL. 

PART  vm. 

THE    KAN    TSBS17B    HIS    WORK.   ^     . 

There  is  a  question  I  wish  some  enoe    betweea    the    man   and   his 

one   would    resolve    for    me,    for  woric   will    be    measured    by    the 

though  I  have  an  opinion  upon  il  character   and    peculiarity    of    the 

mys^^  I  am  by  no  means  sure  it  work  itself. 

is  a  correct  one;    and  indeed  the  Thus    a   n^n's     greatest    battle, 
matter  has  so  many  aspects,  it  is  not  his  grandest  speech  in  the  House, 
easy  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  con-  his  epic,  or  his  essay,  may  possibly 
elusion.  be  only  in  a    slight  degree   above 
The  qu^i^n  is  this :    Are  men  the  normal  stature  of  the  man  him- 
generally  •'^^ter  or  less  than  their  self;  whereas^  if  he  be  a  painter,  his 
works?      That    is    to   say,    is  the  great  picture  is  sore  to  overtop  him 
speech,  or  the  lecture,  or  the  poem,  considerably ;  and  if  a  musician,  his 
or  the  picture,  better  than  or  in-  grand  opera  will  reduce  him  to  the 
ferior  to  the  man  that  made  it?    It  mere  proportions  of  a  dwarf;    and 
is  a  somewhat  large  field  for  speoj  this,  remember,  not  because  music 
nlatioD,    aod    probably    would    de-.  is  a  higher  development  of  the  in- 
mand  from  us  a  greater  insight  into  tellectoal   faculty    than  war,  state- 
the  naiures  and  characters  of  dis-  craft,  or  poetry ;  but  because  of  all 
tinguisbed   men   than   is  easily  ^at-  created  bipeds  there  is  nothing  so 
tainable.     It  is,  moreover,  one   of  mentally  small  as  a  composer, 
those  qoestions  on  which  any  great  Mendelssohn     alone   of    all    our 
sweeping    judgment   would   in   all  present-day    men   had    genius:    as 
likelihood  be  incorrect.  for  tl\j3  others,  there  is  not  one  of 
There   have   been  men  of    snch  them   whose   worst    ballad   is   not 
versatile  genius — so  many-sided,  as  better  than  be  who  wrote  it.    They 
the  Germans  say — ^that  it  would  be  are    the    shaUowest    thinkers^    the 
difficult  to  say  they  were  not  greater  worst-informed  on  matters  of  gene- 
than  their  works;    not   alone  be-  ral  interest,  and   the  poorest   con- 
cause  their    great    intellects   could  versationalists   the  world  prodoces. 
Adapt    themselves    to    labours     so  They  are  as   circumscribed  as   the 
varicus    and     dissimilar,    bat     be-  actor,  and  tbey  have  not  that  hu- 
oanse  it  would  not  be  easy  to  pro-  moristic   tendency    which   gives   to 
noonoe  in  what  especial  pursuit  the  the  actor  all   the  emphasis  of   his 
Individ oal     had     found    his   truest  character. 

field   and  his  most  congenial  work.  Next  in  order  to  musicians  come 

I&dGchel  Angelo  was  one  of  these.  hairdressers — ^great,   indeed,   as   ar- 

My    own    opinion   is    this,    the  tists,  poor  as  humanities.    It  woald 

mBn  is  always,  or  almost   always,  not  be  fair,   perhaps,  to  expect   a 

inferior  to  the  thing  he  produces;  man  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  wig; 

and  in  this  instance,  as  in  countless  for  what  assumption  of    virtue   or 

others,  the  part  is  better  than  the  magnanimity  could  vie  in  counter- 

^i«rliole.    I  am,  of  course,  here  ^peak-  feit  with   that   waveUke   fall   over 

in^  solely  of  representative  men—  the  ears,  that  curl    of  more   than 

tbe   great  signs  of  the  human  equa^  childlike  innocence  on  the  forehead  ? 

tioxi.    As  for  Jones  and  Brown  &  I  can  ima^ne  Mr.  Truefit  a  charm- 

Go^^  I  reserve  them' for  another  oo-  ing  companion,  brilliant,  suggest! ve, 

caaion.  and  versatile ;  but  it  would  be  bard 

Xbe  valuing'  ratio  of  the  differ-  to  persuade  me  that  he  was  greater 
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than  ^^  her  ladyship^s  front ;"  or  that,  both.    I  am  Tarionaly  aooomplished, 
like  his  prototype,  the  red  roan,  he  and  remarkably   gifted.     Don't  be 
was  not    grander  in  hia    "  scalps "  diagasted,  sagaoioos  reader ;   I  miut 
than  in  himself.  say  these  things — ^they  are  part  of 
To  come  back,  however,  from  spe-  my  brief;  and  if  I  do  not  pnt  them 
cial  instances  to  my  original  propo-  forward,  yon  certainly  will  not  do 
sition ;   for  if  I  walk  farther  in  tnis  so  for  me ;    bat  if  I  am  anything 
track,    I   might  grow  personal.    I  "  great,"  it  is  as  a  conversationalist 
opine,  then,  the  work  "will  be  found  Competent    judges   from  all    parts 
almost  nniversally  greater  than  the  of    the  worl^l    have  declared  that, 
man.  though  I  may  have  an  eqoal  some- 
In  other  words,  that  the  indivi-  where  in    Japan,  perhaps,  or  Bok- 
daal   in    any    great    creation    has,  hara,  I  have  no  superior, 
through  .the  excitement  of    his  la-       Not  a  monologist  like  Macaolay, 
boar,  so  worked  upon  his  facaltiea  nor    an  overbearing  opinionist  like 
that   they    have    accomplished    re-  Oroker,  nor  a  flippant  epigrammatist 
suits  far  beyond  their  normal  exer-  like  Thiers,  my  skill  was  pre-erai- 
cise,  and  in  this  way   transcended  nently  employed  in  eliciting  wbat- 
the  individual  himself.     Hence  was  ever  latent  stores  of  )4y|fpeeability  I 
it  Petrarch  shed  teari  as  he    read  could  detect  ar()nnd  me.    ^ot  merely 
over    his    sonnets — tears,    certainly,  a   talker   myself,     I    made    talkers 
not  shed  for  Laura;   and  Cervantes  of  others.    No  rock  so  dull  that  I 
laughed  till  he  cried  over  the  drol-  oould  not  elicit  a  spark  from  it;  no 
leries   of  Sancho   Panza.     And    if  table-land  so   barren   that   I   could 
Shakespeare  withstood    Falstaff,   he  hot  find  a  wild-flower  in  its  deaola- 
was    something  more  or    less  than  tion.       Well,    it    so    chanced   that 
human.    I  have  heard,  and   I  like  t'other  day  one  of  those    creatures 
to  believe  it.  that  Dugald  Dalgetty  who  presume  on  the  fact  of  being 
was     intensely     relished    by    Scott  an  old   schoolfellow  to  maintain  an 
years  after  he  had  written  him.  acquaintanceship,  dormant   for  half 
Over  and  over  again  in  the  Lives  a  metirae — as  if  there  oould  be  any 
of   Painters   do  we   find   them   in  bond    of    friendship    cemented   by 
amazement  at   some  of  their   own  having  been  flogged   by    the  same 
earlier  eflbrts;   and  Fuseli  cried  out  cane— <»me  through  the  neighboor- 
on  seeing  one  of  his  own  without  hood  where  I  have  pitched  my  tent 
tecogni^dng  it,   **  What  a  genius  that  for  the  summer,  ana  installed  bim- 
-  fellow  had!"  self  as  ray  guest  for  a  day.    He  was  a 
These  are  the  traits,   too,  which  loutish,  heavy-headed  dog  as  a  boy, 
Brown  &  Oo.   fix  on    to    establish  and  years  had  not  made  any  better 
their  pet  accusation  of  vanity  against  of   him.    He  was  as  wearisome  at 
clever  men ;    and    indeed    I   would  forty  as  I  remember  him  at  four- 
wish    at    this    moment    to    protest  teen,  with  this  addition,  that  he  had 
against    being    classed    witli    these  gathered  as  ho  went  on   in  life  a 
critics,  since  it  is  not  by  disparag-  quantity  of   commonplace    observa* 
ing  the  man  that  I  seek  to  establish  tion  which   he  fancied  to  be  wis- 
my  position,  but   by  elevating   the  dom,  and  a  stock  of  the  very  dreari- 
work.    Now  what  is  the  true  state  est  stories  that  he  thought  wiL    I 
of  the  caae?    It  is  no  use  beating  had  to  endure  this  wretched  inca- 
about  the  bush,    taking   a  •  bygone  bus  for  twelve  mortal  hours,  and  to 
example,  or   indicating  a   live    otie  endeavour  to,  what  is  called  enter- 
by  asterisks.    Let  me  instance  my-  tain  him.    I  did  my  utmost ;  I  took 
self;   I  can  aflf<»rd  to  say  it  without  him  through  politics,  and  gave  him^ 
any  risk  of  being  called  vain.    I  have  a  cantor  from  Circassia  to  flchleswig- 
seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  not  alone  Holstein,  with  diversions   into  Po 
in   the    great  world  and  the    little  land  and  North   America.    I  tried 
world,    but    in    that    intermediate  him  with  Oolenso  and  the  Dean  of 
world  which  is   bigger  than  them  Westminster,  dashed  with  Dr.  Dar- 
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win  and  ^ioed  with  Dn  ObaiUo.    I 
went  into  early  Christian  art,  rail- 
road shares,  the  grape  disease,  Gari- 
baldi, the   Irish    famine,   and    the 
state  of  the  Fonda.    I  gave  him  a 
baaoch  of   Alpine     mntton   Wales 
oonld  not  riral,  and  a  bottle  of  sach 
^  obambertin  "  as  the  First  Napoleon 
drank  after  a  Tietory.    I  prolonged 
the  evening  in  an  arbonr  over  the 
lake,  with  a  view  at  our  feet  Clande 
neyer  tpproaohed  in  his  best  mo* 
mentB,  with  the  perfection  of  mocha 
and  an  nnparaileled  cigar ;  and  after 
a  long  panse,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of 
maraschino,  I  was  endeayonring  to 
reerait  exhaosted  natnre,  tlie  crea- 
tare  said.  **  By  the  way,  I  ^ave  Sorbg- 
gins  of  the  Three  hnndred  and  fifth, 
A  letter  to  yon;  yoa  were  at  Paris 
at  the  time." 

^Perhaps  so;  I  do  not  remember. 
I  have  forgotten  him." 
*' Well,  he  has  not  forgotten  yott," 
At  this  remark  I  rallied.    I  bright- 
ened np— I  felt  as  ,one,  after  days  of 
lying  becalmed,  as  the  first  air   of 
wind  raises  the  drooping  ensign  at 
the  peak,  and  wafts  it  lazily  to  the 
wind.     I   thonght,    at    all    events, 
Scroggins  was  better  than  his  fHend. 
I  at  least  had  made  some  impression 
an  Mm. 

^Soroggins,"  oontinaed  he,  "is  a 
clever  feiloif ;  he  was  on  Sir  Hngh 
Badatoek'e  staff  in  India  twelve 
years  ago,  at  Rangoon,  and  knows  a 
deal  of  life." 

I  gETO  a  ready  assent  to  this  nn* 
der  the  guarantee  already  received, 
that  Soroggins  had  preserved  a  fall 
memory  of  me, 

^^Wben  he  was  going  abroad,'* 
oontinned    he,  ^he  came  down   to 

ej  plaoe  in  Snrrey.  *  Don't  you 
low  CPDowdt'  said  he.  'Inti^ 
matelj ;  we  were  in  the  same  class 
at  school.'  *Give  me  a  letter  to 
Idniy'  said  he,  ^  for  I  shall  stop 
aome  time  in  Paris,  and  I  hear  so 
nmoh  of  him,  I'd  like  to  see  him.' " 

At  this  I  smiled  blandly  once 
more,  and  nodded  that  he  should  go 
on ;  bot  instead  of  doing  so,  he  only 
filled  hia  gkasi  and  tasted  it,  and 
then  ffat  ailettt. 

"Wen,"  said  I— "well  r 


^^  I  suppose,"  said  he,  after  an- 
other pause,  **that  yon  may  hava 
been  ill,  or  oat  of  sorts — probably 
hard  up.  I  hear  you  often  are 
hard  up." 

**  And  why  do  you  infer  any  of 
these?"  asked  I,  a  little  uneasily. 

*^Well,  I  thought  so,  because 
Scroggins  said  when  he  oame 
back  that  he  was  never  so  disap- 
pointed in  all  his  life:  you  were 
not  a  bit  what  he  expected ; .  you 
never  said  a  fanny  thing  the  whole 
time  he  was  there — told  no  good 
story,  and  did  not  even  once  make 
him  laagb.  *Ia  fact,'  said  he, 
^Watkins  of  ours  is  worth  a  score 
of  that  fellow,  and  sings  nigger- 
melodies  and  dances  the  '^  Perfect 
Oore"  till  you'd  split  yonr  sides 
looking  at  him.' " 

"Did  you  ever  hear  what  the 
footman  said  to  Oliver  Goldsmith 
in  the  kitchen  t" 

"No." 

" '  You're  a  wit,  they  say ;  let  ua 
see  if  yoa  can  sTi^allow  a  poker  I ' " 

"And  what  did  Goldsmith  say?" 
asked  my  ancient  friend  and  school- 
fellow. 

"History  reoordeth  not;  bat  I 
believe  I  coald  tell  you  what  he 
felt." 

As  he  sipped  his  wine  in  silence, 
I  remembered  an  anecdote  of  a 
fellow -snflTerer,  and  my  memoiy 
helped  me  to  some  consolation.  It 
was  during  one  of  Oharles  Kean's 
visits  to  the  United  States.  He 
wad  entertained  at  dinner  by  one 
of  the  great  New  York  merchants. 
Opposite  to  him  at  the  table  there 
sat  a  gentleman,  who  oontinaed  to 
observe  him  with  marked  attention, 
and  at  last  called  on  the  host  to 
present  him  to  Mr.  Eean.  The  in- 
troduction was  doly  made,  and 
ratified  by  drinking  wine  together, 
when  the  stranger,  with  much  im- 
pressiveness  of  manner,  said,  '^I 
saw  you  in  Richard  last  night." 

Kean,  feeling,  not  unnaturally, 
that  a  compliment  was  approaching, 
smiled  blandly  and  bowed. 

"Yes,  Mr,"  continued  the  othe^ 
in  a  slow,  almost  judicial  tone ;  *'  1 
have  seen  yonr  father  in  Richard ; 
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and  I  saw  tbe  last  Mr.  Oook"— an- 
other paose,  in  which  Charles 
Kean*8  triamph  was  gradoally 
mounting  higher  and  higher.  '^  Yes, 
sir  I  Cook,  sir,  was  better  than 
joor  father;  and  your  father,  sir, 
a  long  way  better  than  you  /  " 

Now,  of  ooorte,  these  things,  or 
something  like  them,  happen  every 
day.  If  we  have  not  a  slave  in  oar 
ohariot,  we  have  a  schoolfellow; 
and  I  have  mentioned  this  fact  to 
show  that  I  am  well  aware  that 
though  this  order  of  men  is  a  large 
class,  I  by  no  rnean^  accept  the 
honour  of  being  brigaded  amongst 
them ;  and,  as  1  have  already  de^ 
olared,  I  do  not  desire  to  bring 
down  the  man,  but  to  elevate  the 
thing  he  has  created. 

The  Cockney  who  knocks  with 
his  knuckles  at  the  great  bell  of 
Moscow  and  pronounces  its  tone  to 
be  poor,  is  a  fair  representative  of 
the  creatures  who  impose  them- 
selves on  men  of  distinction  out 
of  a  mere  vulgar  curiosity,  and 
then  go  away,  disparaging  that 
greatness  .  of  which  their  nature 
could  give  them  no  measure.  Be- 
sides this,  the  small  fry  who  hunt 
celebrities  want  something  appli- 
cable to  themselve/  and  their  own 
small  ways  and  small  habits.  They 
want  'him  to  give  something  to 
record ;  to  shoot  a  bird  that  they 
may  carry  home. 

It  is  thus  that  the  world  gets 
crammed  with  twaddling  stories 
about  this  or  that  great  general  or 
Minister  being  singularly  heavy  in 
society,  taking  little  part  in  the 
conversation,  and  never  by  an 
observation  or  a  remark  rising 
above  the  veriest  commooplaoe. 
It  is  wonderful  how  even  clever 
men,  when  little  conversant  with 
society,  will  fall  into  this  mistake, 
Jeffrey,  with  all  his  acuteness,  is  an 
instance.  He  mentions  his  having 
met  Talleyrand  at  dinner,  and 
being  seated  next  him.  The 
occasion  was  a  proud  one,  and  he 
hoped  to  carry  away  from  it  some 
memories  that  would  not  die;  but 
the  only  remark  the  great  Minister 
made  him  was,  "Apropos  do  votre 


c^ldbre  potage  de  oook-a-leekie, 
Mon.  Jeffrey,  faut-il  le  manger  avec 
des  prunes  on  sans  prunes  V  Now, 
had  the  clever  Scotsman  been  as 
subtle  as  a  man  of  society  as  he 
was  as  a  lawyer,  the  question,  in- 
stead of  deterrmg  him  by  its 
frivolity,  would  have  opened  one  of 
the  pleasantest  themes  that  can  be 
discussed  at  table.  Did  he  want 
the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  the  death 
of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  or  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Boorbons?  You  will 
see.  sagacious  reader,  that  I  do  not 
seek  recruits  to  my  opinion  about 
the  superiority  of  the  work  to  the 
man  amongst  those  who  go  about 
recording  their  bitter  disappoint- 
ments with  clever  people. 

The  greatest  men — that  is,  the 
men  who  deal  with  the  greatest 
questions — are  seldoip  good  talkers. 
The  indiscretion  so  essential  to 
good  talk  would  be  fatal  to  them. 
Louis  Philippe,  indeed,  would  tell 
vou  everything — the  last  interview 
he  had  with  Guizot^  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  despatch  he  had  sent 
off  to  Soult;  but  then  he  had  this 
greatest  8ecurity-<-nob0dy  believed 
a  word  of  it  To  my  theme^  how- 
ever. The  man  will  never  be  equal 
to  his  best  work,  for  this  reason, 
that  he  will  never  be  abl»  to  pre- 
sent such  a  fcHToe  of  concentration 
in  himself  as  in  that  to  which,  for 
a  given  time  at  least,  he  gave  all 
his  energy  and  all  his  will.  What 
a  poor  creature  have  I  seen  a  great 
ohess-j>layer — by  what  a  "Cretin" 
have  I  been  electrified  at  the  piano  I 
What  a  dotard  have  I  overlooked 
at  the  whist-table,  displaying  traits 
of  veritable  genius  in  the  game  I 

The  small  folk  in  art,  letters, 
politics,  or  the  drama  may  be^  I 
grant,  greater  than  their  works. 
It  is  not  according  them  any  over- 
whelming praise,  and  they  are  wel- 
come to  it  There  is,  indeed,  a 
sort  of  agreeabiKty  that  seems  to 
depend  on  a  man's  failure  in  his 
especial  career ;  and  we  all  of  us  can 
call  to  mind  pleasant  painters  who 
daubed  abominably,  and  actors 
who  could  be  deliffhtfol  in  society, 
though  they  were  always  "damned'' 
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on  the  stage.    As   for  the  briefless 
barrister,    he     has    ever    been     a 
cbarmiDg    oompanion;    ancl    I   am 
credibly    informed    that   there    are 
great  authorities  on  the  benoh  who 
look  regretfally  baok  to    the   time 
■when    they    went   circoit   only  for 
change  of  air.    To  say  that  some  one 
portion  of  a  man^s  life   is  greater 
than  the  whole  of  it,  is  not  a  very 
startling     proposition.     Take,     for 
instance,    Sydney     Smith's    defence 
of  Acre;    take  Wolfe's  night- attack 
on   Quebec;    Dessaiz's    charge    at 
Marengo;   or   take   sach  an  action 
as  we  saw  t'other  day,  when  that 
American — he  is  now  a  Confederate 
captain — went   through    the    midst 
of  the    fight  on  the  Peiho,  to  the 
ship  of  Admiral  Hope,  rowed  in  an 
open  boat,  through  shot  and  shell 
and  crashing  mnsietry,  to  offer  any 
succour  in  his  power  to  the  wound- 
ed.   Toffnel,  I  think — I  hope  I  am 
right — was  his  name.    I  say  it  will 
be  a  rare  chance  if  his  whole  life 
be   np  to  the  level  of   that  noble 
achievement 

It  will  be  the  same  in  matters  of 
intellectual  effort.  There  will  be 
moments,  horn's,  even  days,  when 
some  great  mind — whp  knows  how 
nourished,  how  stimulated,  how 
prompted  ? — will  accomplish  what 
no  effort  of  mere  will  could  ever 
have  effected;  and  at  such  times  as 
tbe^e  the  work  will  be  greater  than 
the  man.  It  ^ould  seem  that  there 
is  something  uncontrollable  at  cer- 
tain periods  in  humble  intellect — 
something  that,  revolting  against 
all  discipline  and  all  restraint,  con- 
fers a  power  on  the  mind*s  opera- 
tions which  is  never  the  accompani- 
ment of  its  normal  labours;  and  in*^ 
this  way  it  resembles  the  strength 
of  the  man  in  insanity,  whicb,  witb« 
ont  any  real  accession  of  increased 
force,  appears  to  be  doubled.  These 
are  the  seasons  in  which  men  work 
oat  those  conceptions  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  they  come  to 
look  on  with  wonder  and  astonish* 
ment. 

*^AbI  I  could  draw  in  those 
days,"  said  Vandyck,  when,  in  his 
advanced  manhood,  he  saw  his  first 


sketch  of  the  picture  of  ^  St  Martin 
parting  his  Cloak.'  The  Single- 
speech  Hamiltons  are  a  class.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  men  of  one 
book,  one  picture,  one  poem.  There 
are  even  men  of  one  joke ;  and  I'll 
be  bound,  in  such  a  case,  that  the 
joke  was  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
the  man  who  made  it 

Kow,  if  men  be  inferior  to  their 
works,  I  think  the  reverse  is  the 
case  with  women.  They  are  inva- 
riably better  than  anything  they 
paint,  or  write,  or  model,  or  com- 

C;  and  one  reason  is,  they  have 
power  of  concentration  than 
men — ^less  of  that  facnlty  that  en- 
ables the  individual,  while  direct- 
ing all  ills  energies  to  one  effort,  to 
invent  that  efiort  with  something 
totally  extraneous  to,  and  occasion- 
ally superior  to,  the  individnal  who  « 
effected  it 

Women  too,  I  suspect,  work  with 
far  less  strain  on  their  facultiee 
than  men;  and  part  of  that  na* 
tni'al  easy  tone  so  fascinating  in 
their  writing  is  a  result  of  thiii. 
Still,  it  has  the  effect  of  all  steam- 
ing lit  half  power,  the  pace  is  com- 
paratively slow. 

If  I  wanted  an  instance  of  the 
woman  superior  to  anything  she 
had  produced,  I  would  quote  my 
distinguished  countrywoman  Miss 
Edgeworth.  Now,  some  of  '  her 
shorter  tales  are  admirable;  ^  the 
painting  of  certain  traits  of  the  Irish 
character  I  do  not  know  her  equal.  ^ 
She  understood  that  strange  nature 
with  all* its  varying  shadeSi' and  its 
characteristics,  at  times  so  opposite 
and  auUgouistio,  with  a  nicety  of 
appreciation  that  none  have  ever 
surpassed;  and  yet  how  immeasur* 
ably  above  all  she  wrote  was  she 
herself-— how   superior    her  oonver-  \ 

sation  to  the  best  dialogue  of  her 
books — and  how  infinitely  more 
^ntle,  more  teMer,  more  womanly, 
m  fact,  was  she  than  the  sweetest 
heroine  she  ever  drew  1 
.  I  forbear  to  quote  some  others 
whose  names  occur  to  me  at  this 
momenti  because  I  have  already 
erred  in  letting  the  question 
lapse  into  the  individnd. 
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The  present  is  nnqnestionably  a 
moment  of  national  bomiliation. 
JWe  bave  come  exceedingly  ill  out 
of  Schleswig-Holstein.  We  are 
very  small  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  are  not,  certainly,  out- 
ting  a  distinguished  figure  in  oor 
wars  with  the  savages  either  in 
Africa  or  New  Zealand.  The  noble 
Premier  who  guides  our  fortunes 
has,  indeed,  informed  us  that  the 
Badget  is  satisfactory  and  the  har- 
vest promising,  both  being  events 
which  redound  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Cabinet;  but  somehow  we 
have  for  some  years  got  so  much 
accustomed  to  hear  these  gratifying 
facts,  and  yet  never  to  recognise 
that  they  either  manifested  them- 
Belves  in  light  taxation  or  cheap 
bread,  that  we  listen  to  them  with 
a  moderated  joy,  and  without  any 
unbecoming  exuberance. 

I  suppose  I  must  have  fallen 
into  a  depressing,  dispirited  vein, 
for  I  looked  around  me  in  vain  to 
catch  anything  which  should  sp^k 
to  me  cheerily  and  comfortingly. 
All  was  "out  of'  joint.*'  The 
Ghnroh  was  squabbling;  the  laity 
had  bullied  them  out  of  an  opin- 
ion ;  and  when  they  gave  it,  every 
one  ^used  them  tor  having  de- 
0  dared  it.  We  are  auffry  with  our 
dear  ally  France  hecanse  she 
woiddn't  fight  Germany  for  us,  and 
she  so  fond  gf  fighting  too.  We 
are  not  quite  pleased  with  our 
Colonies  either.  We  want  them — 
and  very  naturally — to  be  loyal 
and  stanch  to  the  mother  country — 
to  aid  us  at  a  pinch,  if  need  be, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  be  tho- 
roughly self-supporting,  and  never 
cost  us  a  sixpence.  "Ah I'*  said 
the  old  Irish  coimtess,  "there's 
nothing  I  like  better  than  oysters; 
Td  have  a  supper  of  them  every 
night  if  the  servants  would  eat  the 
shells." 

While  I  thus  ran  over  one  after 
another  of  our  grievances — a  list 
that   extended   from    the   coast    of 


Assam  to  the  harbour  of  Gal  way 
— I  couldn^t  help  asking  myself, 
Have  we  anything,  have  we  any- 
body, to  be  proud  of  at  this  moment? 
— ^Is  there  a  feature  of  our  time  that 
we  assume  to  regard  as  satisfac- 
tory?— when  I  suddenly  bethouuht 
me  that  we  have  a  class  probably 
more  nearly  approaching  perfection 
than  any  country  was  ever  endowed 
with, — men  who  not  alone  nnite  in 
their  characters  all  the  traits  which 
distinguish  greatness,  but  combine 
vnthin  their  intellects  acquirements 
the  most  varied  and  dissimilar.  I 
do  not  desire  to  try  your  patience. 
The  Admirable  Oriohtons  I  mean 
are  the  Lawyers!  Law  itself  is  a 
iarge  study.  The  vast  wisdom 
which  ages  have  accumulated  and 
recorded  must  ever  present  a  great 
field  for  human  labour;  but  what 
is  law  to  the  multiform  knowledge 
of  these  marvellous  men?  Yon 
imagine  that  their  nights  are  given 
to  the  deep  research  of  their  text- 
books, and  that  their  head?  are 
crammed  full  of  cases,  and  writs  in 
error,  and  arguments  in  chamber, 
and  so  on.  Not  a  bit  of  it  Law 
is  the  least  of  their  accomplish- 
ments. In  fact,  they  would  seem 
to  practise  law  as  a  shopkeeper  I 
knew  in  Limerick  kept  a  cloth- 
shop,  "only  for  the  convenience  of 
small  change.*'  It  is  over  science, 
art,  and  literature — ^the  fine  arts, 
the  drama,  patent  inventions,  cas- 
ualties at  sea,  and  death  by  mys- 
terious agency — that  they  roam,  as 
a  wild  hie  fioats  over  a  garden. 

Take  a  case  of  fouling  in  the 
Ohannel,  where  the  Mary  Jane  of 
Swansea,  being  on  the  starboard 
tack,  was  run  into  by  the  Dashing 
Hero  of  Cardiff  lost  her  bowsprit; 
was  damaged  in  her  bulwarks,  and 
80  severely  injured  below  the  water- 
line  that  she  narrowly  escaped 
foundering  off  the  Nore,  and  in- 
deed only  gained  Margate  to  go 
down  in  four  fethoms  water. 
Spinks   was  for  the    Mary  Jane; 
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Adams  r^resented  —  I  wa(s  going 
to  Bay  coramanded — the  Dashing 
Hero.  Spiiikd  opened  beautifully 
with  an  acoonnt,  statistically  given, 
of  where  the  Mary  Jane  was  built, 
and  the  admiration  that  aooom* 
panied  her  on  the  uiorning  she  de- 
scended into  what  newspapers  eall 
"  her  native  element/'  He  then  grew 
warmer;  be  described  the  joy  of 
Swansea,  and  the  delight  of  her 
owners.  She  was  a  model  orafl — 
^  swanlike  and  graoefnl,  and  char- 
tered by  the  boase  of  Rigs  and 
Rags  witb  coal  for  tbe  works  at 
MiUwaD.''  Once  at  sea — '^  the  bine, 
the  open  sea'' — ^he  became  Feni- 
moie  Cooper,  and  told  bow  she  fur- 
rowed the  white  waves,  cleaving  her 
prood  way  through  tbe  crested  water, 
ner  gallant  crew,  sons  of  that  land 
"whose  home,"  by  some  incon- 
gmity,  "  is  on  the  deep,'*  and  at  the 
main  tbe  flag  that  for  a  thousand 
years,  ^ec,  &o. 

Id  the  Fool,  however,  came  dis- 
aster, and  Captain  Spinlra  had  now 
to  be  professional.    Poetry  bad  done 
its  work,  and  navigation  must    be 
called  in.    "  We  were,  my  lord,  on 
oar     starboard     tack;     tbe    wind 
was    east-east    and    by   soutb  —  a 
fresh  breeae,  and  threatening  to  be 
fresher.    We  were    under  a  reefed 
topsail  and  trysail,  witb  a  storm  jib 
and    onr    mainsail    doubly    reefed. 
Yoar  Lordship  will  perceive   from 
this  that  we  bad  taken  every  pos- 
sible  precaution,  even  to  tbe  batten- 
ing down  our  fore  batch.'' 

•*What  of  tbe  main?"  inter- 
rupted Adams.  ^^Tell  tbe  court,  I 
beg,    how   was    the    main    batch- 

''^Brother  Adams,  I  desire  I  may 
not  be  interrupted.  I  appeal  to 
his  lordship,  is  the  course  now 
adopted  by  my  learned  friend 
nsnal,  regular,  or  professional?  I 
^eny  that  it  is  either.  I  go  farther, 
and  declare  it  to  be  unseamanlike." 

The  rebuke  was  heavy,  and 
Adams  went  below.  But  why 
shonld  I  go  on? — the  report  is  in 
,  the  '  Times,'  and  under  the  bead 
of  •*  AdminJty  Oonrt — ^Collision — 
Soattlesy  owner,  versus  Scales   and 


Others,'?  you  may  read  bow  tbe  gal- 
lant Adams  bandied  tbe  Dashing 
Hero,  showing  by  every  rule  of  the 
Trinity  House  that,  if  he  had  not 
run  into  tbe  lubberly  collier— it  was 
an  unfeeling  expression — be  would 
have  been  "  unworthy  of  his  certifi- 
cate— ^nnworthy  of  the  confidence  of 
his  owners." 

^'My  lord,  my  learned  friend  has 
told  yon  of  tbe  wind,  but  be  has 
omitted  to  tell  you  of  tne  tide." 

''A  half  ebb,"  from  Spinks,  look- 
ing at  bis  brief. 

^^Yes,  my  lord,  a  half  ebb,  and 
what  is  a  half  ebb  in  tbe  Pool,  with 
the  wind  strong  from  tbe  soutii- 
ward?" 

<'  East-east  and  by  south,"  breaks 
in  Spinks. 

"Away  with  these  flimsy  sub- 
tleties, brother  Soinks.  Ko  man 
ever  walked  a  deck  with  more 
credit  than  yourself;  but  these 
crafty  devices  are  not.  seamanship. 
When  we  saw,  my  lord,  that  the 
Mary  Jane  was  determined  to 
bold  on  her  course,  reckless 
as  it  was— when  by  repeated 
Bignalji " 

"  What  were  your  signals  ?" 

^^Wbat  were  onr  signals!  does 
my  gallant  brother  require  at  this 
time  of  day  to  be  told  what  is 
meant  by  loosening  off  the  fore- 
sail of  a  schooner  on  the  port  tack, 
with  her  helm  hard  up?"         f 

The  scene  grew  warm — almost  a 
battle;  and  when  a  grand  perora- 
tion closed  Adams's  speech  about 
the  naval  supremacy  of  Britain,  and 
the  rights  oi  Englishmen  to  do  at 
sea  what  nobody  has  ever  dared  to 
attempt  on  land,  tbe  genius  of  the 
place  responded  to  the  appeal,  and 
three  lusty  cheers  shook  tbe  court- 
house. 

Now,  when  one  remembers  that 
either  of  these  intrepid  mariners 
would  have  been  sea-sick  in  i  ferry- 
boat, it  must  be  owned  that  the  ex- 
hibition was  creditable.  It  was 
thoroughly  histrionic  too;  they 
imparted  to  tbe  whole  discussion 
a  certain  bold  and  dashing  charac- 
ter, an  air  of  reckless  attack  and 
daring  rejoinder,  that  savoured  of  a 
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saval  aotion;  and  when  Adams,  in 
his  last  appeal  to  the  jary,  '*  hitched** 
his  small-clothes,  there  ran  a  mnrmor 
of  approval  through  the  court,  in 
testimony  of  one  who  had  thoronghly 
invested  himself  with  his  client's 
interests. 

They  are  finer  still,  however,  in 
a  patent  case— a  new  treddle,  the 
application  of  a  lately-discovered 
salt  as  a  dye  for  cotton  prints,  or 
a  new  apparatus  for  condensing 
steam,  or  enamelling  the  skin,  or 
strengthening  the  Imee-timbers  of 
iron-ckds.  The  grandest  achieve- 
ment of  all  is  a  poisoning  case— 
Bomethinff  that  isT  to  be  two-thirds 
emotional  and  one-third  scientific 
— ^wbere  the  interest  vacillates  be-' 
tween  tbe  most  powerful  paseions 
and  the  pangs  of  arsenic,  and  the 
listener  is  alternately  carried  from 
the  domestic  hearth  to  the  laboratory 
and  back  again* 

Now,  when  one  is  aware  that 
the  ^Mearned  Serjeant"  knows  as 
much  about  chemistry  as  a  washer- 
woman does  of  the  ^^  wave  theory," 
the  display  of  impromptu  learning 
he  makes  is  positively  astounding. 
Armed  with  an  hour's  reading  of 
Beck  and  Orfila,  the  great  man 
comes  down  to  court  to  puzzle, 
bewilder,  and  very  often  confute 
men  of  real  ability  and  acquire- 
ment; to  hold  them  up  to  the 
world  ipis  hopelessly  ignorant  of  all 
that  they  had  devoted  their  lives  to 
master;  and  in  some  cases  to  exhi- 
bit the  very  science  they  profess  as 
a  mass  of  crude  disjointed  fscts, 
from  which  no  inference  could  be 
drawn,  or  a  safe  conclusion  derived. 

^^  Listen  to  these  doctors,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury:  I  hope  yon  un- 
derstand them.  J  vow  to  heaven 
that  I  do  not;  and  which  of  them 
will  you  believe?  Are  you  for 
the  gentleman  who  relies  on  tbe 
*  garlic  odour^'  the  beautiful  pale- 
blue  colour,  or  that  still  more 
scientific  performer  who  insists  on  a 
specific  gravity  of  999;  and  will 
any  one  tell  me  that  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature  is  to  hang  on  sub- 
titles on  which  the  creators  them« 
selves    are    not    agreed?     In   the 


name  <A  all  humanity  I  ask,  what 
is  this  science  by  whose  dedsion 
we  are  to  send  a  man  to  the  scaf- 
fold? Dr.  Peebles  tells  you  that 
the  odour  of  a  garlic  is  a  declsiTe 
evidence  of  arsenic.  Heaven  help 
the  whole  Spanish  Paiinsiilal 
Gentlemen,  in  this  case  the  indict- 
ment must  take  in  all  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  Gibraltar.  Professor 
Meryweather  says  blueneas,  and 
the  last  witness  declares  ligfatoess, 
to  be  the  infallible  witness;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  I  could  put  on  that 
table  two  others  just  as  leaned, 
and  who  would  primounce  that  the 
tests  should  be  a  yellow  colour, 
and  a  greater  specific  gravity.  For, 
remember,  these  sciences  are  in 
their  infancy.  The  affinities  that 
are  to-day  believed  eternal,  to-mor- 
row discovers  to  be  a  mere  acci- 
dent If  there  be  a  little  salt  of 
this,  or  muriate  of  that,  or  sq 
oxide  of  the  other,  the  colour  bloe 
would  be  red,  and  the  garlic  odoor 
become  like  violets.  How  }b  the 
business  of  life  to  go  on  in  the  midst 
of  such  refined  subtleties  as  these  f 
Who  would  have  the  courage  to 
ask  his  friend  to  dinner,  when, 
should  the  common  &te  of  mor- 
tality soon  befall  him,  a  question 
would  arise  as  to  what  he  had  eaten 
on  that  day,  what  remarks  he  had 
passed  on  the  fish,  and  what  jadg- 
ment  on  Um  sherry?  tbe  who!e 
to  *  be  closed  up  with  a  medical 
opinion  about  a  garlic  odour  and  a 
blue  tint.  '  GHve  me  three  littes  of 
a  man's  writing,  and  PU  draw  aa 
indictment  that  will  hang  him,' 
was  the  terrible  threat  of  an  old 
criminal  lawyer;  but  this  is  worse. 
Show  me  the  crust  or  the  biscoit 
your  friend  offered  you,  a  fragment 
of  the  rusk  or  the  cheese  you  had 
at  luncheon,  and  I  have  an  analytic 
professor  who  will  vouch  to  discover  ^ 
m  it  either  arsenic,  corrosive  subli- 
mate, or  sugar-of-lead.'' 

A  pitiable  spectacle  indeed  is  that 
poor  man  of  science,  piltoried  op  in 
the  witness-box  and  pelted  by  the 
flippant  ignorance  of  his  examiner  I 
What  a  contrast  between  the  diffi- 
dent   caution    of    true    knowledge 
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and  tlie  bold  assnranoe,  the  obnok- 
liog  ooDfidenoe,  tb^  vaiDglorioas 
Bel^satisfacdon,  and  mock  triam- 
pbanfc  delight  of  bis  qoestioner! 
Hark  the  practised  leer,  the  Old- 
Bailey  grin,  with  which  he  com- 
ments  on  aometbing  that  science 
still  regards  as  nncertain  or  ob- 
Bcare,  and  bear  him  declare  to  the 
jory,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
medical  knowledge  there  is  not  a 
roan  in  court  might  not  be  indicted 
for  having  banded  tbe  salt  or  the 
mustard  to  his  neighbour! 

Occasionally — very  rarely,  it 
must  be  owned— the  witness  is, 
besides  being  a  man  of  science,  a 
man  of  the  world — one  who  joins  to 
the  requirements  of  the  ^^  savant''  all 
the  quick  and  ready-witted  tact  of 
society.  I  remember  such  a  case. 
The  hamster  was  no  oomnK)n  man ; 
he  was  highly  and  variously  gifted ; 
had  a  keen  wit  and  a  commanding 
eloquence.  It  was  his  task,  on  the 
occasion  I  refer  to,  to  obtain  from 
the  medical  witness  the  admission 
that  the  substance  to  which  the 
poisoning  was  attributed  was  one 
freely  used  in  practice,  often  pre- 
9eril>ed  by  the  best  physicians,  and 
occasionally  in  doses  that  verged 
on  being  excessive. 

"Now,  Doctor  A.,"  said  he,  "you 

have  told  us  that  strychnine  is  to 

be    found    in    tbe    Pharmacopceia, 

&n    admission   that    goes   to   show 

that  the  Faculty  are  not  afraid,  to 

use  the  vulgar  illustration,  to  play 

'^th    edge-toola.     You    have    also 

said   that  you  have  administered  it 

in  your  own  practice.    Will  you  be 

Icind  enough  to  inform  us  in  what 

dosesf* 

^The  dose  wonld  be  determined 
Ijy  the  nature  of  the  illness,  the 
object  sought  to  be  obtained,  and 
tbe  pculiar  circumstances  of  the 
lixdiTidual  patient.'' 

"Come,  come,  doctor,  I  am  not 
trying  to  poach  on  you  for  an  un- 
fee'd opinion.  I  want  generalities. 
"Would  you  give  a  grain  of  this  me- 
dioiner  , 

**  1  might.  1  would  rather  give 
BXk  eighth,  or  a  sixth,  or  a  fourth  of 
a  ^rain." 


^But  you  have  actually  g^ven  as 
much  as  a  grain  ? "  .    , 

"  I  believe  I  have." 

"Now,  would  you  give  two,  or 
are  there  oases  in  which  you  would 
give  three  grains?  For  instance, 
would  yon  venture  to  administer 
three  grains  to  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  jury?" 

"  I  opine  not*" 

"Might  there  rot  be  a  case  in 
which  you  would  give  his  lordsliip 
yonder  as  much  as  Uiree  grains  ?  ^' 

"I  should  say  not;  certainly 
not" 

"Would  you  fi^ve  me  three 
grains  ?'* 

At  this  the  doctor  seemed  slight- 
ly confased,  and  unwilling  to  re- 
ply, and  the  lawyer,  accepting  the 
hesitation  as  confusion  from  beinff 
puzzled,  followed  up  his  supposed 
advantage  bj  repeating  his  ques- 
tion. 

"I  am  doubtful  on  the  point 
It  is  possible  that  I  migbt,'^  was 
the  reply,  after  a  long  pause. 

'^Good  heavens,  sir!  what  do 
you  mean?  You  have  told  us  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  you 
administer  as  much  as  three  grains 
to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
nor  to  his  lordship  on  the  bench, 
and  yet  you  now  avow  that  you 
are  actually  uncertfdn  whether  you 
would  not  give  this  dose  to  mef 
Explain  this,  sir,  if  you  can."   ^ 

"The  action  of  stiychuine  is  but 
imperfectly  known,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, with  great  composure.  "It 
would  be  a  valuable  contribution 
to  medical  science  to  determine  it; 
and  we  have  a  maxim  in  chemistry 
that  says,  *Fiat  experimentum  in 
oorpore  vili.*    That's  my  meaning." 

In  this  case  it  was  not  the  lawyer 
who  triumphed. 

Tbe  most  offensive  of  all,  bow- 
ever,  is  the  display  of  legal  droll- 
ery— ^die  wit  that  sets  the  jury  in  a 
roar,  and  shakes  the  g  llery  with 
laughter.  Excepting  House  of 
Commons  drollery,  there  is  nothing 
on  earth  so  pitiably  contemptible 
as  legal  fun.  In  bad  taste,  too,  it  * 
totally  eclipses  the  "House,"  for 
tbe  senator  is  usually  satisfied  with 
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a  dreary  bit  of  Joe  Miller  in  some 
Bupposed  ^^ apropos^*  to  what  he  ia 
saying;  while  ooansel  .is  sore  to 
cat  his  joke  on  something  personal 
to  the  witness — ^his  dress,  his  ao- 
ooDt,  his  whiskers,  or  his  boots, 
well  knowing  the  while  that  all 
reply  is  denied  to  the  xnan  he 
assails,  and  that  in  his  coward 
immnnity  he  may' pelt  him  in  per- 
fect security. 

And  yet  there  is  an  offence  worse 
than  this— the  practice  of  abashing 
a  witness,  especially  a  female  wit- 
ness, by  something  which,  in  shock- 
ing her  delicacy,  may  seem  to  im- 
pugn her  tmthfalness.  A  late  and 
flagrant  iDStance  of  this  occnrred 
where  a  young  lady,  suffering  under 
a  most  ruffianly  assault  on  a  road- 
side, was  subjected  by  the  prisoner's 
ooonsel  to  the  most  shameless  and 


insulting  oroas-ezamination,  to  lead 
to  the  conclasion  that  she  was,  at 
one  period  at  least,  not  totallj 
averse  to  the  advances  of  her  ag- 
gressor. When  rebuked  by  the 
court  for  his  line  of  defence,  ooon- 
sel flippantly  replied,  "My  lord,  I 
must  do  my  best  for  my  client/* 
What  sort  of  professional  training 
can  it  be  .that  will  make  a  gentle- 
man descend  to  such  a  depth  as 
this  I 

Of  a  truth,  it   requires   all  the 
gifts   and   graces    of  these  aooom- 

{>li^ed  men  to  counterbalance  snch 
ittl'e  blemishes;  nw  am  I  qnite 
sure  that  in  extending  to  any  class 
in  the  community  the  privilege  of 
protection,  while  scattering  insinna- 
tions  broadcast,  and  pushing  insults 
home,  we  may  not  be  buying  too 
dearly  even  our  Admirable  Griohton. 


*THB  CHEAP  ABnOXJB  WASRASTJSDj     VTO, 


When  the  history  of  our  time 
gbaU  be  written,  it  would  not"%e 
easy  to  -find  a  more  significant  title 
to  it  than  ^^The  Age  of  the  Cheap 
Article."  It  is  certainly  th6  great 
characteristic  of  our  day.  Some- 
thing that  is  to  look  like  something 
else,  seem  as  good,  last  as  long,  and 
only  cost  one- tenth  of  the  price,  is 
the  grand  desideratum  on  every 
hand;  and  consequently  our  news- 
papers are  filled  and  our  walls 
covered  with  advertisements  of 
nickel  that  looks  like  silver,  ^^  Glad- 
stone" that  drinks  like  claret, 
cheap  tea,  cheap  furniture,  Syden- 
ham trousers,  and  the  two-guinea 
"portmanteau,  which  contains  ev- 
erything necessary  to  a  gentleman's 
full  wardrobe  for  a  three  weeks' 
tour  on  the  Continent/' 

It  seems  at  first  strange  that  this 
intense  rage  for  cheapn^  should 
be  essentially  English.  You  do,  of 
course,  meet  some  of  it  in  Paris,  but 
in  no  other  citv  of  the  Cootment 
are  the  papers  filled  and  the  walls 
^  placarded  with  announcements  of 
this  or  that  substitute  for  something 
whose  cost  exdndes  it  from  com- 
mon use.    The  reason,  however,  is 


this,  that  there  is  not,  tram  one  end 
of  Europe  to  the  other,  so  unreal 
a  people  as  the  English!  I  know 
with  what  an  outcry  of  disbelief 
this  assertion  will  be  met  I  know 
well  how  we  regard  the  wretched 
foreigner,  sneering  at  his  frivolity, 
his  capricious  ways,  his  poor,  weak, 
purposeless  existence,  and  the  rest 
of  it  I  know  all  our  national  con- 
tempt for  the  man  of  eau  $uerS  and 
dominoes,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
gainsay  one  word  of  it  I  only  re- 
assert that  for  unreality,  for  a  pre- 
tension to  seem  something  that  be 
is  not — ^for,  in  fact,  an  outrageous 
affectation--John  Bull  has  not  his 
equal  in  Europe.  The  reason  is 
simple  enough.  Every  man  in 
England  knows  and  feels  that  his 
acceptance  in  society  depends  on 
the  class  in  which  he  is  supposed  to 
move,  and  as  class  distinctions  with 
us  are  meted  out  by  money,  it  be- 
hoves every  one  to  appear  better  off 
than  he  is.  To  do  ttiis  requires  no 
small  share  of  skill  or  address,  be- 
cause it  has  to  be  done  in  the  midst 
of  thoQsands  all  trying  the  same 
game.  To  live  in  a  fashionable 
quarter,  or  suflSloiently  near  <me  tu 
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steal  the  oame  of  a  neighboiiring 
square,  to  indicate  yonr  where- 
abouts, is  a  first  necessity.  To  Dve 
with  a  ri£rtain  outward  semblance  of 
fortune  is  the  second ;  to  give  din- 
ners and  entertainments  ooines  next ; 
to  figure  in  subscription-lists,  stand 
forward  in  works  of  beneyolencoi  all 
follow.  Now,  as  it  is  essential  that 
yoa  shonld  do  all  these  things  on 
tlie  scale  of  a  man  of  ten  times  yonr 
means,  yon  only  can  accomplish  the 
feat  by  employing  sabstitates;  that 
is  to  say,  all  around  and  about  yon 
mn-t  be  a  mockery — y6nr  house  a 
foor-storeyed  delusion,  your  butler 
a  ruined  greengrocer,  your  bor- 
deaux a  full-flavoured  Chancellor 
of  the  Ezcbeqaer,  and  your  clothes 
the  cheap  product  of  the  last  Man- 
chester discovery  ^n  devil's  dnst  and 
glue. 

Will  yon  tell  me  that  ^e  man 
who  lives  in  this  charmed  circle  of 
everlasting  lies,  in  a  mock  house 
with  a  mock  household,  a  mock 
dinner,  and  aa  eoamelled  wife  with 
a  mock  diamond  necklace^  can  come 
oat  real  and  true?  Will  you  ask 
me  to  believe  that  he  who  breathes 
an  atmosphere  of  falsehood  all  his 
days,  can  preserve  throughout  it  his 
'own  pure  unsullied  nature  ? 

And    now,    what   foreigner    does 

this?    In  what  city  of  continental 

Eorope  is  there  any  qua  ter  to  in- 

habic  which  would  be  a  brevet  of 

social   distinction?      Is    there    any 

one,  CO  matter  how  great,  who  could 

not   live  anywhere,  no  matter  how 

b amble,  who  asks  or  cares  to  know 

the    amount  of   auy  man's  fortune, 

bow-  he  spends,  or  why  he  saves  it  ? 

This    frivolous   foreigner,    with   his 

eau  »ueri  and  kid-;;;Iove  tastes,  may 

be  all  that  you  say  of  him ;   he  may 

follovr  no  serious  career,  nov  care  for 

any  oocupatiim  beyond  amusement; 

but,    take  my  word  for  it,  he  has 

fewer    affectations,    less    of    unreal 

pretensions — \»y  in  a  word,  far  less 

of   a  anol)— than  John  Bull,  and  ail 

b«oaiiae  his  social  system  makes  no 

deuiaud    upon    him  to  seem  richer 

thao   he  really  is;  nor  is  it  any  one's 

bri.8ine88  to  inqhire  whether  he  ket^ps 


a  chej  in  his  kitchen,  or  dines  at 
a  cheap  chop-house. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  all 
this  unreality  is,  that  no  man  is  ever 
able  to  talk  with  any  sense  of  secu- 
rity on  the  most  ordinary  things 
around  him.  He  is,  as  it  were,  tak- 
ing everything  on  trust,  and  on  the 
reo<»mmendation  of  some  ^  one  about 
him.  He  dares  not  question  the 
capacity  of  the  butler  whom  he  got 
from  *'  my  lord  "  any  more  than  he 
can  cavil  at  the  bordeaux  he  got  from 
my  lurd^s  wine*niercbant  Now  all 
tills  might  be  borne  if  it  only  in- 
vaded the  material  circumstances  of 
our  lives;  but  it  has  gone  down  far 
deeper;  it  has  penetrated  to  our 
morals  ^^^  threatens  seriously  to 
poison  the  very  best  elements  of  cat 
natioual  character.  Not  satisfieJ,  it 
would  seem,  with  sham  silver,  s!<am  . 
damask,  sham  diamomls,  and  sham 
latitte,  we  are  now  coming  to  a  • 
pa8%  in  which  we  shall  probably  be 
content  with  sham  honour  in  our  ^ 
me^  and  sham  virtue  in  our  wo- 
meiy  ^^ 

Duma<^— />^6  oufiU^  I  forgel^iick 
—explains  by  a  little  apologue  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  demi-monde. 
He  says — '^  You  find  in  a  fruit -stall 
a  basket  of  beautiful  peaches  whasa 
price  will  be  two  francs  each*,  and 
dose  beside  them  another  basket, 
to  all  semblance  exactly  alike,  the 
Sfime  in  colour  and  perfume  and 
downy  softness,^  fur  twenty -five 
cents;  and,  struck  by  this  immense 
disparity  In  cost,  you  ask  the  rea- 
son. The  fruiterer  at  once  calls 
your  attention  to  a  minute,  almost 
imperceptible  speck  on  the  cheaper 
article,  and  this  trh  petite  tacke  it 
is  which  damages  all  the  excellence, 
and  reduces  to  a  mere  fraction 
what  seemed  the  eqnal  of  the  hesL 
*'  Such,"  says  he,  *^  is  la  femme  demi- 
monde" Now,  if  some  real  or  sup- 
posed attraction  in  this  article  find 
favour  with  the  foreigners,  in  E.ig- 
land  the  success  will  -be  entirely  ow- 
ing to  its  semblance  to  something 
that  costs  more  money,  and  the  ao- 
ceptanoa  she  will  gain  will  be  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  credit  she  will  be 
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supposed  to  possess  in  some  spbere 
more  exalted  than  that  she  mores 
in.    Demi-monde  will  gain  a  footing 
with   ns  whenever   it   obmes  with 
the  claim  of  rank  or  condition ;   and 
Jnst  as  the  bottle  of  corked  cham- 
pagne is  TeiT  fine  drinking  in  the 
servants'    hall,  the  damaged    conn- 
tess  will  be  warmly  welcomed  when 
she  condescends  to  a  society   fonr 
grades  below  what  she  was  bom  to. 
Middle-class  folk  have  very  often 
the  impression  t}.at  there  is  some- 
thing fashionable  in  vice;  and  con- 
seqnently,  when  wickedness  can  be 
had  reasonable,  as  a  cheap  article, 
it  is  an  enormous  gain.    Now,  demi- 
monde^  as  to  real  ^^monde,"  is  as 
the   low-priced   counterfeit   to   the 
trae  type.    It  is  warranted  to  look 
so  Hke   that   detection  is   next  to 
impossible.    It  is  declared  to  wear 
as  long,  and  '^families  will  find  a 
'    •       great  economy  in  using  it  generally." 
Society    always    gains   somewhat 
0        in  briUiancy,  though  it  may  have  to 
pay  for  it  in  character,  by  1^  a4- 
inuon  of  these  fallen  angels  ^m 
a  raprior  sphere.     Take  the  case, 
for  instance,  of  a  colonial  corps,  into 
which,  for  some  misdeeds  that^-de- 
mand  oblivion,  a  man   has  dropped 
out  of  a  crack  regiment  at*  home. 
He  brings  to  the  dreary  mess-table, 
that   tiresome  dinner-party  of,  ex- 
hausted talkers,  an  entire  new  stock 
of  pleasantly.  *  All  his  stories  are 
new;    all  th^   characters  in   them 
are  novel.    His  opinions,  his  Judg- 
ments,   his    slightest    remarks^    all 
smack  of  another  world.    He  may 
— ^it  is  not  impossible — shook  these 
out-of-the-world  people  by  traits  of 
A  life  that  nobody  led  in  theit  day. 
He  may  hold  cheaply  maxims  they 
regarded    as    immaculate    rules    of 
guidance,    and    be    may    proclaim 
principles  which  Uiey  have  hitherto 
regarded  with    averpion.    Let   him, 
however,    only    continue     amongst 
them  for  a  little  while,  and  he  will 
insure  a  following.    The  mere  fact 
of  ft  certain  jK)cial  standing  will  se- 
cure him  disciples. 

Exaotlv  the  same  result  occurs 
when  aomi-monde  invades  ^*the 
Family.*'      Even   in   the  Yicar   of 


Wakefield's  time— and  what  a 
poor  pretender  was  the  demimonde 
of  that  day — what  a  half-fledgtd 
starveling  compared  with  the  full- 
feathered  bird  of  gorgeous  plamsge 
we  now  see  it  I — but  in  the  Vicar's 
time  the  spurious  article  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  rustic  admirers,  and, 
except  that  old  rouS,  Mr.  Barchell, 
who  doubtless  had  bought  his  ex- 
perience pretty  dearly,  none  dsred 
to  question  the  intrinsic  valoe  of 
the  production. 

Dimi-monde  is  accepted  in  Eng- 
land, not  from  any  resources  it  may 
possess  of  agreeability,  not  from 
its  clever  £ic-simile  of  something 
infinitely  better  than  it,  but  dmply 
because  it  is  supposed  to  be  fssb- 
ionable--JQ8t  as « Brown  dryiks  drj 
champagne,  making  believe  tbe 
while  that  he  likes  it  best 

Au  fond  the  nation  is  not  ena- 
moured of  wickedness,  and  the 
English  people  never  tried,  as  the 
French  did,  to  put  Virtue  in  the 
dock  and  arraign  her  by  an  indict- 
ment Their  fault  is,  however,  a 
poor  and  slavish  adulation  of  wlist- 
ever  is  done  by  somebody  bigbsr 
and  richer  than  themselves,  snd  sn 
abortive  struggle  to  imitate  it  at 
any  sacrifice. 

The  Frenchman  likes  libotin- 
age,  partiv  because  of  the  liwiisd 
it  gives  him  to  be  whatever  his 
humour  prompts  him,  and  chiefly 
because  he  knows  it  to  be  wn»g. 
The  Italian  likes  it  because  it  con- 
duces to  the  indulgence  of  tbst 
indolence  which  .  finds  even  the 
(iommonest  observances  of  sodety 
a  bore  and  an  infliction.  The  Ger- 
man likes  it  as  a  sort  of  tpice 
thrown  into  the  flat  beer  of  his 
daily  existence — ^a  something  to 
heighten  flavour,  and  yet  not  in- 
validate the  Hqoor.  But  Jdm  BqH 
has  no  sympathy  with  any  of  tbes* 
tastes,  and  he  would  P^ect  the 
practice  and  repudiate  the  princi- 
ple to-morrow  if  he  bad  not  ol>- 
served  that  they  foimd  favour  with 
some  distinguished  individual  who 
lived  in  Belgravia,  and  of  whose  re- 
ceptions he  read  in  the  **  Morning 
Poet" 
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We  are,  in  faot,  as  |o  morak, 
pretty  rnnoh  what  the  French  were 
aato  religion  in  '95.  Wraznli  tells 
US  that  onee,  when  getting  his  hair 
dressed  by  a  barber  in  Paris^  he 
chanced  to  inquire  if  the  man  were 
a  Catholic ;  on  which  he  let  fall  bis 
comb  and  scissors  in  horror,  and, 
stepping  backf  exclaimed  —  ^^Mon- 
siearl  I  am  a  hnmble  man,  it  is 
tme,  and  a  barber;  bat  Fd  beg 
joa  to  understand  that  I  have  Jost 
ss  little  religion  as  any  man  in 
l^noe.*' 

If  we  wanted  a  proof  tb&t  demi- 
fMnde  is  not  congenial  to  oar  na- 
tional tastes,  we  have  it  in  our 
diTorce  oonrts.  No -people  of  En- 
rope  know  so  little  how  to  con- 
ciliate Tice  with  decoram  as  the 
English.  We  understand  none  of 
those  refinements  by  which  wiclced- 
nees  is  to  be  draped  into  somethlsg 
graoefully  mysterious  and  attrac- 
tive. With  our  nnromantio  real- 
ism, we  want  to  seem  as  vicious  as 
we  are;   and   hence  we   exhibit  a 


picture  of  conjugal  life  in  these 
actions  for  separation  unequalled 
throughout  the  world  for  their 
coaraeness. 

I  will  not  say  that  they  ^do 
these  things  better  in  France,"  but 
they  do  them  more  decently,  more 
becomingly.  The  creat  difference 
is  pwhaps  this:  inSdelity  vHth  us 
is  a  commercial  transaction;  fo- 
reigners make  seduction  a  branch 
of  the  fiae  arts. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  always 
afi-aid  for  the  fature  of  an  indivi- 
dual who  wants  to  have  his  vices 
cheap ;  I  have  the  same  foreboding 
for  the  destiny  of  a  nation  that 
desires  to  be  wicked  at  small  cost 
There  Is  some  check  to  abandon- 
ment when  its  indulgence  requires 
a  strong  purse ;  there  is  none  when 
it  can  be  practised  without  trench- 
ing on  fortune,  or  invading  those  • 
resoarces  by  which  people  exhibit 
themselves  to  their  neighboars  as 
decorous  citizens,  '^thoroughly  re- 
spectable "  1 1 


'HOW"  AND  A  "THEN." 


I  will  sot  say  how  many  years 
it  is  since  I  first  saw  Florence.  Of 
coarse,  I  was  only  a  boy,  a  mere 
child  at  the  time;  but  certainly 
there  was  not,  throughout  Europe, 
a  citv  to  compare  with  it  in  social 
ezoellence  and  ei\joyment. 

Though  only  a  grand-ducal  Oonrt, 
man^  of  the  ministers  accredited 
to  it  took  rank  as  ambassadors. 
Oar  own  was  Lord  Barghersh,  than 
whom  none  sustained  the  honour 
of  his  country  with  more  dignity, 
or  dispensed  the  hospitalities  of  a 
high  station  with  more  elegance 
and  urbanity.  Many  noble  English 
families  were  amongst  the  resi- 
dents; and  Prince  Demidoff— the 
Old  Prince,  as  he  was  distioctively 
called — ^kept  almost  open  house  at 
San  Donato,  and  maintained,  be- 
aidee,  an  admirable  corps  of  French 
actors,  who  gave,  twice  a-week,  re- 
presentations at  his  private  theatre. 
to  which,  without  invitation,  all 
perBons  presented  to  the  Prince  were 


free;  and,  if  they  pleased  to  come 
in  evening  dress,  were  also  eligi- 
ble to  partake  or  the  splendid  sup- 
per which  followed  the  close  of  the 
entertainment.  At  Lord  Burghersh^s 
there  was  an  amateur  opera  given 
every  week,  admirably  sustained, 
the  chief  parts  being  filled  by  the 
two  Princes-  Poniatowsky,  and  the 
prima  donna  being  the  present 
Princess  PoniatoWsky.  The  chief 
direction,  it  is  needless  to  say,  ^fas 
intrusted  to  the  noble  host,  a  mu- 
sician of  the  highest  attainments. 
Besides  these,  Lord  Mulgrave  gave 
his  English  theatricals,  probably 
never  surpassed  in  the  aoility  of 
those  who  figured  in  them,  nor  in 
the  subsequent  distinction  that 
awaited  them  in  life.  Charles  Ma- 
thews, I  believe,  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  these  boards,  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  once  played  in  a  .  piece 
where  three  of  his  fellow-actors 
lived  to  be  Secretaries  of  State  in 
England. 
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JjOtA    Bargl^reb  kept  a  peck  of  reverence  dne  to  those  of  station, 

harriers,  and  hunted  thrice  a- week,  aa  separated  from  others  of  neitlier 

There   vas   a   Jockey    Club    and  a  station  nor  cbaracter — the  past  has 

good  racing  anhscription  ;  and  what  mnch  to  boast  over  the  present 
with   riding  p^irties,  wliist,  dancing,        It  was  a  fatal  mistake  for  women 

ecart^,  and  flirting,  it  was  wonder-  to  snftr  the   present  free-audeasj 

fnl  how  rapidly  time  flew  over,  and  tone  in  their  Mlon9,    In  loeiog  the 

how    grave   our    faces  grew  when  especial  prestige   that    belonged  to 

the  calls  of  Parliament  and  tlie  de-  them    as    ladies,    they    sarrendered 

mands  of  the  London  season  came  much   that    divided    them    from  a 

to  throw  their  shadows  over  the  glo-  class  who,  in  mere  looks  and  toil- 

rions   sprinfz-time   in   the    Oascne.  ette,    can   always   be   their  rivals: 

I  sm  certain    it  is    not   the   mere  and  I  will  say  it,  that  he  who  bad 

spirit  of  the  laudator  Umporia  acti  attempted     the    lounging    injpertin- 

that  pr<  mpts  me  to  speak  of  these  enoe,    the  self  sufficient  indifference 

things  in  such  eulogy.     I  can   ao-  to  others,  and  the  blank  vacuitj  in 

knowledge  bow  in  many  ways  the  all  that  regards  agreeability,  io  the 

world  of  the  present  day  has  gained  times    I  speak    ot\    would  bare  as 

on  the  world  of  my  bo}  hood.    One  certainly     found     himself    excluded 

travels  better  and  faster;  one  dines  from   society  as  the  knave  or  the 

better  at  small  cost ;  the  newspapers  blackleg. 

are  more  interesting,  more  varied,  A  certain  amonnt  of  bad  morals  * 
belter  written,  and  in  a  Ume  more  has  always  passed  muster  in  the 
congenial  to  the  best  spirit  of  so-  world;  but  the  ingredient  never 
oiet}.  Intercourse,  generally,  is  did  real  mischief  till  it  was  a^sci- 
safer  than  it  a^^ed  to  be ;  we  have  ated  with  bad  manners.  It  was  a 
seme  Bores,  but  few  Bullies;  but —  poison,  but  it  was  a  poison  in  a 
I  say  it  advibedly— st'Ciety  lias  not  well-stopi^ered  phial.  Now,  the 
now,  as  it  bad  then,  that  marvel-  custom  is  not  only  to  uncork  the 
lous  flavour  of  high-hearted  pleas-  bottle,  but,  like  the  Swedish 
ure,  that  rwcy  enjoyment  of  people  Prince  with  his  scent  Jlaoon^  to 
who  were  not  too  languid  to  be  sprinkle  the  company, 
brilliant,  nor  too  lackadaihical  to  be  It  is  certainly  a  great  da}— a 
witty.  The  salt  of  the  cleverest  grand  era— for  the  stopid  pet-plel 
men  and  the  most  enfiaging  women  none  so  dull  that  he  cannot  be  in- 
seasoned  all  intercourse;  and  the  solcnt,  none  so  stolid  .bat  he  caa 
effort  Wits  to  keep  up  to  the  level  of  smoke.  We  have  taken  the  le^d 
the  plea^antest,  and  uou  as  we  see  of  the  lowest  capacitieii  as  oar 
it  now,  to  bring  all  down  to  the  social  btundard,  and  voted  as  vol- 
uniform  dulness  of  those  Lord  Dun-  gar  aU  capacities  above  the  dreary 
drearies,  who,  except  in  their  clever  insofflciency  of  our  dullest!  Hake 
satirist,  are  the  heaviest  social  in-  the  most  of  it,  ye  ensigns  and  ^^la[l 
fliction  ever  an  age  was  cursed  civil  servants.  It  can't  la-t  tor 
Willi.  ever — no  mere  than  the  Whig  Guv- 
The  Haw-haw  tone  of  those  crea-  eri^nient,  nor  the  shoddy  ari:»lo- 
tnres,  whose  whiskers  are  so  fa-  cracy  in  America, 
miliar  to  us  in  *  Punch,'  did  not  Now  they  have  it  certainly  all 
exi.^t  in  those  .dajs.  It  was  the  their  own  way;  and  I'd  back 
la^hion  for  men  to  be  manly  and  Gumsley  of  the  109th,  with  his 
for  wou)en  to  be  feminine.  I  will  green  complexion  and  bis  cjvi's 
not  tay  that,  morally  speaking,  mustaches,  for  a  siicial  siiccess 
tjiere  was  much  to  the  advantage  against  Brinsley  Sheridi-n,  if  y^'Q 
ol  the  period.  It  was  n(;t  better,  could  bring  him  back,  with  all  the 
tho'ujjh  asburidly  not  worse,  than  wit  of  *  The  Rivals'  and  all  the  fua 
'  our  )jre«er>t  day;  and  in  ali  that  of  'The  Critic'  I  suspect  in  our 
ngariis  externals — in  fitting  deler-  taste  for  tobacco  we  havegrovMi 
euce    to   ladies,    in    the    diatiuctive  to  be  Turkitied,  and  place  oar  £1- 
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Dorado  in  a  state  of  perfect  ^^do- 
nothingness^" 

To  tell  the  really  pleasant  people 
of  the  world  to  take  their  tone 
from  sQch  as  these,  is  like  ordering 
a  regiment  to  tiike  their  time  from 
a  corps  of  cripples,  and  to  march 
with  a  shuffle  to  snit  the  step  of 
the  lame.  But  the  thing  is  done, 
and  we  see  it,  and  there  is  no  help 
for  it;  and  now,  to  cot^e  back  to 
this  poor  city,  of  which  I  am  tempt- 
ed to  say,  as  tlie  Emperor  did  on 
bis  return  from  Elba,  ^*  Qii^avtz 
vouM  fait  ie  eette  (Florence)  que  je 
tous  ai  laiuie  si  beUe  /" 

The  pabsion  tor  making  large 
States  may  conduce  to  that  plea- 
sant Utopia  caUe<l  the  Balance  of 
Power,  tbongh  I  have  grave  donbts 
of  it ;  bat  a«onfdly  it  does  not  con- 
doce  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

If  8p  bamble  an  object  as  happi- 
ness cioald  occupy  the  lofty  intelli- 
gences of  statesmen,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment whether  small  States  had  not,^ 
from  the  very  fact  of  their  unambi- 
tious position  and  narrow  limits, 
immense  advantages  in  this  respect. 
Saxe- Weimar  and  Tuscany,  as  I 
knew  them  above  thirty  >  ears  ago, 
are  the  witnesses  I  shoald  like  to 
pat  in  the  box. 

Weimar  was  of  course  very  in- 
ferior in  all  claims  to  wealtli,  luxury, 
or  refinement.  It  was  a  small  vil- 
lage-like capital,  with  a  miniatiire 
pfUace,  a  miniature  theatre,  a  quaint 
old  park,  and  a  quaint  old  Piatz. 

The  Court  dined  at  four  o'clock, 
and,  rising  at  six,  went  out  to  stroll, 
grand  duke  and  ducliess  and  all, 
in  the  park.  Dear  me  I  what  a 
strange  medley  of  simplicity  and 
formality,  rural  enjoyment  and  eti- 
qaette,  cowslips  and  curtsies,  many 
syllabled  compliments  and  tobacoo- 
smol^  1  but  Very  sootlung  and  tran- 
qniliising  withal.  If  you  sat  down 
to  wbist  with  the  Hoch-Wohl-Gebo- 
ren,  Herr  Gebeimerath,  or  the 
Staats  •  Secretar,  you  could  scarcely 
be  raiued  at  groschen  points  any 
more  than  yoa  would  be  driven  to 
snicide  by  an  unhappy  passion  for 
his  yellow  daughter.    Then  life  had 


nothing  startling,  nothing  sensation- 
al. Thel%  was  a  nice  soft  drowsy 
dulne^  that  aided  digestion,  and 
conduced  to  pleasant  dreamss. 

In  the  evening  the  ^'society** 
rendezvousefl.  in  a  sombre  oM  bouse, 
with  narrow  windows  in  front  and 
a  small  somewhat  gloomy-looking 
garden  behind,  where  lived  a  large 
old  white-haired  man  with  his  niece. 
Though  a  man  of  grand  presence 
and  imposing  mien,  with  much  dig- 
nity in  his  address,  he  was  very 
fond  of  mixing  with  the  yonng 
people  of  the  company,  ati  I  especi- 
ally with  a  numiter  of  young  Eng- 
lishmen who  at  tliat  period  resid^ 
at  Weimar  for  the  advantages  of 
military  education.  At  the  time  I 
tell  of,  there  whs  amongst  them  one 
who  is  now  a  dnke,  with  one  of  the 
greatest  historic  names  in  Europe. 
With  these  generally  this  old  gentie- 
man  frtquently  conversed,  or,  more 
frequently  still,  discoursed,  telling 
of  his  travels  in  Italy,  the  objects 
which  had  held  the  chief  place  in 
his  memory,  the  galleries  he  bad 
seen,  the  society  be  had  frequented, 
the  dihtiiiguished  men  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  had  made;  and  all 
these  with  occasional  touches  of 
picturesque  de^ription,  traits  of* 
humour,  and  now  and  then  a  deep 
feeling  which  held  his  little  audi- 
tory in  rapt  astonishment  that  he 
could  hold  them  there  entranced, 
while  they  could  not,  when  he  had 
done,  recall  any  of  the  magic  by 
which  be  worked  his  spell.  I  say  this 
because  I  myself  remember  to  have 
tried  to  repeat  a  ^tory  he  tola,  aod 
once,  more  hazardous  still,  to  04»nvey 
some  Impression  of  how  he  tallced; 
and  with  what  lamentable  failure 
let  my  present  confession  atone  for. 
The  task  would  have  tried  a  better 
n^n,  for  he  whom  I  essayed  to 
represent  was  Gi>etU& 

It  was  only  a  few  years  before 
that  very  time  I  speak  of,  that 
the  choice  society  of  Florence  was 
wont  to  assemble  each  evening  at 
a  large  palace  on  the  Arno.  It  is 
the  third  as  yoa  pass  down  from 
the  Ponte  Sl  Trinita.  There  a 
royal  personage,  albeit  she  had  de- 
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fleets  from  ber  bright  sf^ere,  re-  thioker.  He  was  witty,  bat  with 
ceived,  and  all  that  was  great  a  scathiDg,  withering,  blastaog  wit 
and  noble  and  brilliant,  or,  better  that  bamed  where  it  fell :  he  disliked 
still,  beautiful,  oame  to  talk  or  to  England,  but  with  a  sense  of  re^er- 
listen,'  be  flattered  or  be  worship-  enoe  for  her  great  qualities.  As  to 
ped,  or,  what  I  am  half  gi?en  to  France,  he  hated  and  despised  her. 
believe  is  nearly  as  good,  to  flatter  In  her  infloenoe  over  his  own  eoan- 
and  worship — not  doing  the  thing  try,  Italy,  he  foresaw  nothing  bat 
grudgingly,  or  in  any  fashion  of  misfortune,  and  declared  that  to  con- 
constraint,  as  in  our  prudish  Eng-  snmmate  Italian  degeneracy  no  more 
land  we  should  do  it^  but  **  going  was  wanting  than  to  infuse  into  the 
in^*  with  a  wDI,  and  giving  to  national  character  die  aooflSng  in- 
those  liquid  vowels  of  the  soft  crednli^  and  the  degenerate  levity 
south  all  the  ring  and  resonance  of  the  Gaul.  This  man  was  Alfieri ! 
of  a  deep-felt  sentiment  It  was  a  It  was  no  mean  era  when  Ger- 
good  type,  that  same  society,  of  the  many  and  Italy  were  so  reprs- 
mingled  passion  and  weakness,  the  sented.  And  now — shall  I  go  on 
apathy,  the  earnestness,  the  vigorous  to  mark  the  contrast?  No,  I  prefinr 
energy^  and  the  volnptnoos  indol-  holding  the  defendants  over  till 
.  enoe  or  Italian  life.  One  talker  was  a  next  month,  when  the  weather 
tall,  dark-complexioned,  stern-look-  may  possibly  be  eomewbai  cooler, 
ing  man,  with  closely -set  black  and  my  sentence  be  more  merciful 
eyes,  pre-eminent  above  all  for  .than  if  pronounced  with  the  mer- 
that  sort  of  brilliant  discursive  talk  cnry  near  100^,  and  my  braiiis  at 
which  has  its  charm  at  times  for  the  temperature  that  makes  par- 
the  veriest   trifler  and  the  deepest  afl&ne  explosive. 
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A .  Dt7EL  in  dialectics  between  through.  And  they  much  lament 
J>r.  Newman  and  Mr.  Charles  Kings-  that,  owing  to  Jhis  lack  of  Judgment, 
ley  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  term  higher  interests  than  the  personal 
an  agreeable  spectacle.  Both  are,  reputation  of  a  rash  man  should 
indeed,  men  of  some  note,  each  in  be  endangered.  For  Mr.  KingsTey 
his  own  way.  Both  have  endea-  is  entirely  and  wantonly  the  aggres- 
voured,  not  without  a,  certain  mea-  sor  in  this  dispute.  Without  anv 
sure  of  success,  to  give  a  bias  provocation  given,  he  went  out  <^ 
through  their  writings  to  public  nis  way  to  fling  against  Dr.  New- 
opinion;  and  each  has  his  own  man  a  charge  to  which  no  gentle- 
circle  ^f  admirers,  who  wilt,  doubt-  man  can  patiently  submit ;  and  then, 
less,  be  ready  to  accept  and  to  instead  of  retracting  or  apdogi^ng 
applaud  whatever  their  favourite  for  what  never  ought  to  have  been 
champion  may  affirm.  But  impartial  written,  he  aggravated  the  offence 
judges  see  the  matter  in  a  different  bv  trying  to  account  for  it  The 
point  of  view.  They  regret,  for  circumstances  of  Uie  case  are  briefly 
very  many  reasons,  that  such  a  col-  /these  :-«- 

lision  should  have  occurred.    They        In    the    number  of  'Miacm!Ilan*s 

perceive    that   tr\ith,  which    is    or  Msgazine '  for  January  of  this  year, 

ought  to  be  the  end  of  all  contro-  Mr.  Eingsley  reviewed  the  seventh 

versy,  can   never  be  elicited    from  and    eighth    volumes    of    Fronde's 

such  a  war  of  words  as  th  s.    They  ^  History  of  England,'  assuming,   as 

therefore    blame    Mr.  Kingsley    for  is    his  wont,    a    high    mora!    tone 

involving     himself     in     a    dispute  throughout  the  essay,  and  exulting 

which,    from    the    constitution    of  in  his  own  and  his  country's  Pro- 

his  mind,  he  was  ill  able  to  carry  testantism.    Wears  far  from  finding 
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fault  with  him  on  that  aocoant 
It  is  a  portion  of  his  idiosyncrasy 
to  talk  bif?'  on  every  possible  oc- 
casion of  English  independenoe  of 
thonght  and  English  chivalry;  and 
Protestantism  in  particuliu*,  espe- 
cially English  Protestantism,  has, 
in  hb  mind^  a  very  extended  signi- 
fication. Mr.  Fronde,  for  example, 
the  anthor  whom  he  is  reviewing 
—the  anthor  likewise  of  tbe 
^Nemesis  of  Faith' — is  "intense- 
ly Protestant."  His  Protestantism 
takes,  however,  a  far  more  generous 
aspect  than  that  of  his  reviewer. 
He  whitewashes  Henry  YIIL;  he 
purges  Mary  from  the  stains  which 
have  heretofore  rested  on  her  char- 
acter, and  "justifief  Protestant- 
ism (to  his  readers)  not  by  one- 
sided and  nnjnst  fanaticism,  but 
by  fairly  seeing  and  setting  forth, 
from  a  hnman  point  of  view,  t^^e 
faith,  the  struggles  of  conscience, 
the  maHyrdoms  of  the  heroes  of 
tbe  old  fait^,  of  More,  of  Fisher, 
of  the  poor  monks  of  tbe  Obarter- 
hoase;**  This  is  at  all  events  gen- 
erous. We  say  nothing  of  its 
jnstioe,  so  far  a^  Henry  and  his 
daughter  are  concerned ;  but  of  its 
generosity  in  dealing  with  tbe  pro- 
fessors of  tbe  faith  not  Protestant 
there  can  be  no  doubt  How 
comes  it  that  Mr.  Kingsley,  who 
can  applaud  such  conduct  in  an- 
other, is  yet  unable  himself  to 
pursue  it?  Is  he  afraid  to  avow  a 
Protestantism  so  extended  as  that 
of  which  his  author  may  be  taken 
to  be  the  representative?  Or  does 
tbe  circumstance  arise  out  of  that 
strange  confusion  of  ideas  from 
whiob,  let  him  discuss  what  topic 
he  may,  Mr.  Kingsley  seems  incap- 
able of  extricating  himself?  Tbe 
latter  we  suspect  to  be  the  true  cause 
of  the  phenomenon,  otherwise  he 
would  have  scarcely  spoken  as  he 
does  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Fronde  deals  with  his  own  great  fa- 
vourite. Queen  Elizabeth.  What! 
has  it  come  to  this?  Most  we  accept, 
after  all,  as  proven,  the  many  charges 
which  Mr.  Fronde  brings  against  tbe 
virgin  queen, — of  falsehood,  ava- 
rice, cruelty,  and  other  dark  orimeS| 


and  then  look  -  abont  for  excuses 
wherewith  to  account  for  them? 
^*  Surely  there  were  great  excuses, 
for  her  sinking  from  throwing 
good  money  after  bad,  whether  into 
Scotlimd  or  into  the  Netherlands." 
*'Sbe  bad,"  it  seems,  *^a  vast  and 
unexampled  part  to  play  in  an  age 
in  which  all  Uxat  was  old  was  rocx- 
ing  to  its  ruin,  and  all  that  was  new 
was  unformed  and  untried."  <*As 
for  her  falsehoods,  they  brought 
their  own  punishment,  so  swiftly 
and  so  often,  that  they  cored  them- 
selves." Let  our  readers  mark  this 
ii^  reference  to  what  is  to  follow. 
It  is  admitted  that  Elizabeth  waa 
gnilty  of  falsehood;  but  foras- 
mnoh  as  her  pnnishment  was 
prompt  and  frequent,  falsehood  on 
her  part  changed  in  some  degree 
its  character.  It  became  venial,  if 
not  praiseworthy.  "Moreover,  we 
must  remember  the  morality  of 
the  time  was  low.  If  it  bad  not  been 
low,  the  Reformation  would  not  have 
been  needed.^'  For  *Hhe  Roman 
religion  had  for  some  time  back  been 
making  men  not  better  but  worse." 

**  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that,  when 
the  moral  canon  of  the  Pope's  will  was 
gone,  there  was  for  a  while  no  oanon  of 
morality  left.  The  average  moralitv 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  not  so  much 
low  as  capricious,  self  willed,  fortuitous 
— magnificent  one  day  in  virtue,  terrible 
the  next  day  in  vice.  It  was  not  till 
more  than  one  generation  had  grown  up 
and  died  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands, 
that  Englishmen  and  Germans  besan  to 
ifnderstand  what  Frenchmen  and^Itali- 
ans  did  not  understand,  that  they  were 
to  be  judged  by  the  everlasting  laws  of 
a  God  who  is  no  respecter  of  persona." 

We  must  confess  that,  so  far  as 
Mr.  Kingsley  is  concerned,  we  find 
ourselves  pretty  much  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Frenchmen  and  tbe 
Italians.  We  certainly  do  not  un- 
derstand what  our  author  is  .  aim- 
ing at.  The  morality  of  Elizabeth's 
time  was  either  low,  or  it  was  not 
low;  we  can't  exactly  see  how  it 
could  be  "magnificent  in  virtue 
one  day,  and  terrible  in  vice  the 
next.'*  But  let  that  pass.  From 
Elizabeth  to  the  accession   of  tbe 
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first  George  we  ooaot  not  fewer 
than  81  z  generations.  Thej  were 
g^nerfttions  wltioh  bad  grown  up 
and  died^  with  the  Bfbli  in  their 
hands,  if  by  that  expremion  be 
meant— which  had  lived  and  died 
nndtr  the  8W«y  of  a  Protestant 
Government.  We  sbonld  be  glad 
to' know  which  canon  of  morals  Mr. 
KingbJey  prefers^- that  which  seat 
More  to  the  scaffold,  when,  by  a 
little  allowable  lying,  he  might  have 
saved  his  own  life,  and  served  the 
interests  of  his  Oharch;  or  that 
which  converted  the  Protestant 
Palace  of  St.  James's  into  a  stew 
and  taught  all  classes  of  English 
society  to  laugh  at  chastity,  so- 
briety, and  trnth,  even  among  the 
clergy.  But  Mr.  Kiogsley  is  not  cofl- 
tent  to  stop  here.  *'So  again,*'  he 
observes,  *'with  the  virtue  of  truth  ; 
truth  for  its  own  sake  had  never 
been  a  virtue  with  the  Roman 
clergy.  Father  Newman  informs 
us  that  it  need  not,  and  on  the 
whole  ought  not;  that  cunning  is 
the  weapon  which  heaven  has  given 
to  the  saints  wherewith  to  with- 
stand the  brute  main  force  of  the 
wicked  world,  which  miirries  and  is 
given  in  marriage.  Whether  bis 
notion  be  doctrinally  correct  or 
not,  it  is  at  least  historically  so.'* 

For  some  years  previously  to  the 
appearance  of  this  not  very  delicate 
rebuke,  Father  Newman  had  with- 
drawn himself,  as  it  would  appear 
tenderly,  £rom  the  strife  of  tongues. 
Rumour  was  of  course  busy  about 
bim,  and  tales  were  told  of  bitter 
dissatisfaction  witb  the  past,  and 
something  like  an  edipee  of  hope 
in  reference  to  the  future.  Mr. 
Zingsley  has  not  lived  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years  out  of  the 
.  world,  so  that  probably  the  stories 
which  circulated  elsewhere  may 
have  reached  him.  They  were 
groundless  stories,  it  is  true.  Dr. 
Newuiun,  in  the  remarkable  volume 
which  we  shall  presently  endea- 
Tour  to  analyse,  has  shown  clearly 
eucmgh  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  amount  of  bis  sufferings 
while  travelling  np  to  a  great  re- 
sult, with  the  result  itself  he  is  en- 


tirely satisfied.  But  this  fiict,  ss  it 
could  not  be  known  to  Mr.  KiDg». 
ley  at  the  time,  so  it  forms  no  ex- 
cnse  for  the  course  which  he  judged 
it  expedient  to  follow. 

Mr.  Xingsley^s  attack  upon  Dr. 
Newman  was  not  only  cruel,  it  wts 
injudicious.  He  could  scarcely  ex- 
pect that  it  would  fail  to  provoke 
retort;  and  self-conceit  must  be  in 
him  even  stronger  than  we  take  it 
to  be,  if  be  ever  for  a  moment  an- 
ticipated other  issue  than  defeat 
from  a  controversy  entered  into  so 
rashly  and  on  such  grounds.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  contro- 
versy came,  and  with  it  not  merely 
the  exposure  of  considerable  iguo- 
ranee  and  much  i^besumption  on 
the  part  of  the  challenger,  but  on 
the  other  side  one  of  the  roost 
deeply  interesting  dissections  which 
has  ever  been  submitted  to  public 
gaze,  of  a  mind  enthusiastic,  sen- 
sitive, not  always  happy  in  dis- 
criminating between  reason  and 
imsgi  nation,  but  earnest  in  its 
search  after  light,  and  sadly  miss- 
ing it  at  the  last  No  one,  after 
reading  'Apologia  pro  Vita  sna,' 
will  pretend  to  sa^  that  Dr.  New- 
man  was  at  any  time-  infiuenoed  by 
unworthy  motives.  That  be  has 
attained  to  what  be  sought— the 
truth — ^we,  as  honest  and  sin^re 
Protestants,  cannot  for  a  moment 
admit;  but  if  man  ever  made  him- 
self a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  Dr. 
Newman  is  that  man.  Let  us  re- 
turn, however,  to  the  case  before  os. 

Mr.  KingHley  had  struck  a  rode 
blow  at  one  who  gave  bim  no  pro- 
vocation. He  was  courteously  re- 
quested either  to  retract  and  apolo* 
giee,  or  to  justify  by  proof  the 
assertion  whicti  had  been  hazarded. 
He  preferred  the  latter  course,  end 
made  reference  in  general  terms  to 
a  sermon  *0n  Wisdom  and  \xm* 
cence,'  which  Dr.  Newman  had 
preaclied  so  long  ago  as  1844  from 
the  I  ulpit  of  Sl  Mary's  Church  in 
Oxfonl.  The  correspondence  which 
followed  has  all  been  printed,  and 
may  be  consulted  by  such  as  are 
curious  in  details ;  but,  for  oor  pre- 
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Bent,  purpose,  It  -will  saflSoe  to  give 
the  salistance  of  the  diBca^Rion.  In 
)i]8  letter  replying  to  Mr.  Kingi^ley's 
reference,  Dr.  Newman  states  that 
he  hod  gone  through  the  sermon 
in  qae8ti<}n  with  ^reHt  care;  that 
he  oonld  disooYer  nothing  therein 
which,  either  directly  ©r  indirectly, 
teaches  as  Mr.  Kingsley  had  affirm- 
ed; that  Mr.  Kinvsley  wonid  do  well 
to  adopt  a  similar  course;  and  that 
he  (Dr.  Newman)  is  open  to  correc- 
tion shonld  the  result,  after  this 
second  inyestigation,  he  in  any  re- 
spect different  from  that  at  which 
he  bail  himself  arrivrd.  Dr.  New- 
man  then  goes  on  to  explain,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  moral  ob- 
liqnity  of  the  teaching  in  that 
sennon,  if  moral  obliqnity  there 
be,  the  fault  must  not  be  laid  to 
the  door  of  the  Romish  Ohurch, 
because  the  preacher  was  not  a 
Romanist  but  4ai  Anglican  at  the 
time  when  the'^rmon  was  deliver- 
ed; and  that  the  sennon  itself  is 
therefore  a  Protestant,  not  a  R  mish 
sermon.  Unable  to  withstand  this 
reasoning,  Mr.  Eingsley  accepted 
as  troe  his  correspondent's  affirma- 
tion. He  acknowledged  that  the 
sermon  was  not  beside  him  when 
be  wrote  the  offt^nsive  passage  in 
bis  essay,  and  professed  his  readiness 
to  believe  Dr.  Newman^s  account  of 
the  mode  and  object  of  its  teaching. 
As  the   ofience    had  been  given 

Sublicly,  Dr.  Newman  considered 
imself  JQstlfied  in  making  public 
likewise  the  issu^  to  which  it 
led.  He  therefore  printed  and  put 
forth  the  whole  corrfSfwndeooe  in 
the  shape  of  a  pamphlet,  to  which 
he  added,  as  was  not  unnatural,  « 
few  ^^reflections*'  and  a  title-page. 
It  would  have  been  well  had  Mr. 
Xingstey  submitted  qnietly  to  this 
mortification.  He  had  done  a  fool- 
ish thing,  and  the  punishment,  as  it 
could  have  in  no  degree  injured  him 
in  the  good  opinion  of  his  friends 
(for  it  is  the  offence  and  not  the  pun- 
ishment which  brings  shame  on  the 
culprit),  so  it  might  have  been  borce' 
patiently.  But  patience  is  not  ooe 
of  Mr.  Eingsley's  virtues.  The 
Hewmaniaa     lash    out  ^deep^    Mr. 


Kingsley  smarted  under  it.  and 
forthwith  set  himself  to  pay  back 
with  interest  the  mortification  which 
he  had  himself  endured.  ^A  Reply 
to  a. Pamphlet  lately  pnblisl.ed  by  Dr. 
Newman,'  came  out  in  due  time  under 
the  searching  title,  ^  What,  then,  does 
Dr.  Newman  mean?'  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  prodoction  in  its  way. 
The  writer,  affecting  to  be  bound 
over  by  the  admission  which,  he  more 
than  insinaates,  had  been  filche<t  out  of 
him,  proceeds  not  only  to  reiterate 
but  to  justify,  by  rtference  to  the 
ethical  teaching  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  general,  all,  and  more  th.-m  all, 
that  he  had  previously  asserted : — 

^ "  My  object,"  he  saya,  alluding  to 
hia  previous  oorreepondence,  "  had  been, 
throughout  to  avoid  war,  because  I 
thought  Dr.  Newmau  wished  fur  peaoe. 
I  therefore  dropped  the  question  of 
'mauy  pawages  of  his  writings/  and 
confined  uiy^elf  to  the  sermon  entitled 
'  Wiadom  and  Innocence/  simply  to 
ffive  him  an  opportunity  of  settling  the 
dispute  on  that  ground  But  whether 
Dr.  Newman  lost  his  temper,  or  whether 
he  thought  that  be  had  gained  an  ad- 
vantage over  me,  or  whether  he  wanted 
a  more  complete  apology  than  I  chose 
to  give, — wnatever,  I  say,  may  have 
been  hia  reasons,  he  suddenly  changed 
his  tone  of  courtesy  and  dignity  for  one 
of  which  I  shall  only  say,  that  it  shows 
sadly  how  the  atmoapbere  of  the  Romish 
piiesthood  has  degraded  his  notions  of 
what  is  due  to  himself;  and  when  he 
published  (as  I  am  much  obliged  to  him 
ibr  doing^  the  whole  corre;>putideuce, 
he  appencied  to  it  certain  reflections,  in 
wbicii  he  attempted  to  convict  me  of 
not  having  believed  the  '  accusation 
which  I  had  made. 

"  There  remains  for  me,  then,  nothing 
but  to  justify  my  mistalie  as  far  as  1  can. 

**i  am,    of   course,  precluded  from 

«'ng  the  sermon  entitled  'Wisdom 
1  innocence'  to  prove  my  words.  I 
have  accepted  Dr.  l/ewman's  denial  that 
it  means  what  I  thouf^bt  it  did;  and 
heaven  furbid  that  I  should  withdraw 
mv  word  once  given,  at  whatever  dis- 
advantage to  myself  I  But  more ;  I  am 
informed  by  those  from  whose  judgment 
on  such  points  there  is  no  appeal,  that 
en  hault  eouraoe  and  strict  honour,  I 
am  also  excluded,  bj  the  terms  of  my 
explanation,  from  usmg  any  other  of  Dr. 
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Newman's  pait  writingB  to  prove  my 
aasertioa  I  have  declared  Dr  Newman 
to  have  been  an  honest  man  np  to  the 
l8t  of  February  1864 ;  it  was,  as  I 
shall  show,  only  Dr.  Newman's  fault 
that  I  ever  thought  him  to  be  anything 
else.  It  depends  entirely  on  Dr.  New- 
man whether  he  shall  sustain  his  re- 
putation so  recently  acquired.  If  I  give 
nim  thereby  a  fresh  advantage  in  this 
argument,  he  is  most  weloome  to  it. 
He  needs^  it  seems  to  me,  as  many  ad- 
▼aotaffes  as  possible.  But  I  have  a  right, 
in  selTjustincation,  to  put  before  the 
public  so  much  of  that  sermon,  and  oC 
the  rest  of  Dr.  Newman's  writings,  as 
will  show  why  I  formed  so  harsh  an 
opinion  of  them  and  of  him,  and  why  I 
still  consider  that  sermon  (whatever 
may  be  its  meanins)  as  most  dangerous 
and  misleading.  And  I  have  a  fuU 
right  to  do  the  same  by  those  *  many 
passages  of  Dr.  Newman's  writings' 
which  I  left  alone  at  first,  simply  be- 
cause I  thought  that  Dr.  Newman 
wished  for  peace." 

We  beg  that  our  readers  will  give 
to  this  cnrions  passage  a  eeoond 
perusal,  and  observe  what  it  states, 
what  it  promises,  and  what  it  shows 
that  the  writer  is  prepared  to  do. 
First  of  all,  we  have  the  acknow- 
ledgment— ^implied,  indeed,  rather 
than  expressed — that  Mr.  Kingsley'a 
opinion  regarding  the  nntrathlnlnese 
of  his  adversary  never,  from  first  to 
last,  underwent  the  slightest  change. 
He  bad,  indeed,  '*  declared  Dr.  New- 
mail  to  be  an  honest'  man  up  to  the 
Ist  of  February  1864;'*  but  between 
making  a  statement  of  this  sort, 
and  believing  what  is  stated,  there 
IS  all  the  difference  in  the  worlds 
In  spite  of  this  declaration,  Mr. 
Kingsley  feels  that  his  original 
charge  is  capable  of  justification; 
and  being  goaded  to  the  attempt  by 
Dr.  Newman's  ungenerous  mode  of 
accepting  the  avMnde  which  b&^ 
been  tendered,  be  resolves  to  gf 
through  with  it  But  difficulties  at 
once  arise.  '*!  am  of  course  pre- 
cluded from'  using  the  sennon  en- 
titled ^Wisdom  and  Innocence^  to 
prove  my  words;'*  knd,  harder 
case  still,  '^I  am  informed  by  those 
from  whose  judgment  on  such  points 
there  is  no  appeal,  that  en  havlt 
courage  and  strict  honour,  I  am  also 


excluded  by  the  terms  of  my  ex- 
planation, from  using  any  other 
of  Dr.  Newman*8  past  writingi  to 
prove  my  assertion."  Ordinary  mor- 
tals, thus  hampered,  would  have 
done  nothinc.  They  might  hsve 
fretted  a  liCtfe  over  the  unpleasant 
nature  of  the  scrape  in  which  they 
found  tbemsdyes,  but  the  sennoa 
and  the  past  writings  of  their  tor- 
mentor being  sealed  books  to  them, 
they  would  have  bent  to  the  blast, 
and  thereby  saved  their  own  credit 
as  men  of  honour.  Not  so  Mr. 
Kingsley.  'U  have  a  right,'*  he 
says,  ^Mn  self-justification,  to  pat 
before  the  public  so  much  of  that 
sermon,  and  of  the  rest  of  Dr.  New- 
man's writings,  as  will  show  why  I 
formed  so  harsh  an  opinion  of  tbem 
and  of  bim.**  It  is  very  well  to  talk 
of  *^  hault  eourage"  and  '^  strict  hoo- 
our*'  in  the  abstract  They  would,  of 
course,  deter  me,  if  {  paid  atteoUon 
to  tbem,  from  foll<;^ing  a  certain 
line,  and  I  assure  the  public  that  no 
man  holds  them,  abstractly  speak- 
ing, in  more  profound  respect  than 
I ;  but  there  is'a  matter  which  I  hold 
in  more  profound  respect  still,  and 
that  is,  that  I  should  stand  well 
with  the  world.  Therefore,  the 
exclusion  of  which  I  speak,  and  the 
fine  flourish  of  chivalrous  senti- 
ment which  follows,  are  to  be  tak- 
en for  no  more  than  they  are  worth. 
Dr.  Newman's  sermon,  and,  indeed, 
all  his  writings,  are  fair  game  to  me, 
and  as  such  I  mean  te  hunt  them 
down.  Accordingly,  the  pamphlet 
is  neither  more  nor  leas  than  a 
series  of  quotations  from  Dr.  New- 
man's works,  interspersed  with  oom- 
mentaries  from  the  pen  of  the 
pamphleteer — of  the  pamphleteer 
who  sets  out  with  the  uncalled- 
for  and  ostentatious  announoem^t 
that  he  cannot,  except  at  the  cosL 
of  self-respect|  make  any  use  of  them 
atallill 

We  are  afraid  that  tliis  disposidoa 
to  play  fast  and  loose  with  hauU  covr 
rage  and  strict  ^^  honour"  is  a  prin- 
ciple scarcely  of  yesterday's  growth 
with  Mr.  Kingsley.  Not  that  we 
charge  him,  as  he  charges  Dr.  New- 
man, with  writing  and  teaching  (bat 
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«*tnith,  for  its  own  sake.  Deed  not, 
and,  on  the  whole,  oaghc  not,  to 
be  regarded  as  a  virtne."  fiat 
troth,  like  the  ohameleon,  can 
change  its  colour,  or  appear  to  do 
80,  when  a  clevef  man  has  an  ob* 
ject  to  serve  and  is  bent  on  serving 
it.  A  good*  many  years  ago  Mr. 
Kingsley  published  a  novel  which, . 
with  much  in  it  that  was  noxious, 
and  still  more  that  was  absurd,  at- 
tained, a^  it  deserved  to  do,  a  large 
share  of  public  favour.  Alton 
Locke,  the  tailor  and  poet,  ran,  in- 
deed, such  rigs  as  the  tailor  or  poet 
in  real  life  never  did  or  could  run. 
But  he  served  well  enough  the  pur- 

Cwhidi  ^e  author  appeared  to 
i  in  view;   he   was  an  appro* 
priate  hero  in  a  tale  which  aimed 
at  the  inculcation  of  Christian  com- 
munism.   It  happened  that,  among 
other   vivid    scenes,    undergraduate 
life    was    described   in   this  novel: 
and  the  description  j^ave,  as  indeed 
it  well   might,    decided   offence   to 
all    classes    in    the    University    of 
Oambridge.      ^  Alton    Locke*    pro- 
fessed to  paint  the  Oambridge  men 
of  1849.     We  are  not  aware  that  the 
Iiabits  of  Cambridge  men  were  very 
different  in   1849   from   what   they 
are  now;  and  Mr.  Kingsley^s  account 
of' them,  if  it  was  a  jast  acoouut 
then,  may  probably  be  taken  as  a 
jost  account  still.    But,  just  or  un- 
jnst,  it  made  the  writer  extremely 
unpopular.      That    was   a   circum- 
Btanoe   of  very    little    moment   so 
long  as  the  writer  rested  in  the  ob- 
scurity of   a   coantry    curacy;  but 
from    the   obscurity    of   a   country 
onracy,   his    own    merits,    and    the 
fiavonr  of  a  Liberal  Ministry,  gra- 
dually withdrew  him.    Mr.  Kings- 
ley   became  rector  of  Eversley.    A 
canotsry    was   next  conferred  upon 
him ;     by-aml-by,    the     honourable 
office  of   Chnpiain    to   the  Qoeen; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  Regius  Professor- 
ship   of    History  in  the  University 
of   Cambridge.    Here,  then,  was  a 
dilemma    out   of    which   it   would 
have    been  difficult  for  almost  any 
other     Christian     communist    than 
Mr.     Kingsley    to  find  a  way.    He 
CO  aid   not  hope  to  exercise  an  in- 
fl/ieDoe  for  good  over  youths  whom 


he  had  so  deep]|  offended.  He 
could  not,  assuming  that  be  had 
told  the  truth,  unsay  what  had 
been  said.  }fy,  Eingsley,  however, 
is  not  to  be  arrested  by  common 
obstacles.  As  he  has  recently  dealt 
wil;h  Dr.  Newman,  so  in  1868  hi 
handled  both  'Alton  Locke'  and 
the  undergraduates  of  Oambridge. 
Ho  prepared  a  new  edition  of  the  ^ 
book,  re-wrote  the  objecflonable 
passages,  and  brought  them  out,  in 
their  altered  form,  with  a  preface 
explanatory  of  his  reasons  for  to 
doing.  The  reasons  are  charming. 
Under  the  sunshine  of  a  continu- 
ous Whig  Government,  society  has 
everywhere  ripened  in  the  inter-  . 
val  between  1849iand  18«8.  The 
Ohnrcb,  the  army,  the  manufactur- 
ing p«>pulution,  undergraduate  life 
in  Cambridge  itself,  all  acknov^- 
ledge  this  power.  There  was  a 
time  when  society  seemed  to  be 
composed  of  elements  everywhere 
discordant — when  the  rich  oppress- 
ed the  poor,  and  the  poor  hated  the 
rich.  There  were  days,  not  ywy 
long  ago,  when  the  very  sports  of 
young  aristocrats  insulted  and  o6* 
fended  piebdians. 

''How  changed,  thank  God,  is  all  this 
now  I  Before  the  influence  of  religion, 
both  Evangelical  and  ADglicao — before 
the  spread  of  those  liberal  principles 
founded  on  common  humanity  and 
justice,  the  triomph  of  which  we  owe 
to  the  courage  and  ptaetieal  sense  of 
the  Whig  party— before  the  example  of 
a  Court  virtuous,  humane,  and  benefi- 
cent; the  attitude  of  tJie  British  upper 
classes  has  undergone  a  noble  ohanffe. 
There  is  no  aristocracy  in  the  world, 
and  there  never  has  been  one,  as  far  as 
I  know,  which  has  so  honourably  re- 
pented and  brought  forth  fruits  meet 
for  repentance — which  has  so  cheerfully 
asked  what  its  duty  was,  that  it  might 
do  it.  It  is  not  merely  enlightened 
statesmen,  philanthropists,  devotees, 
or  the  working  clergy,  hard  and  heart- 
ily as  they  are  working,  who  have  . 
set  themselves  to  do  good  as  a  duty 
apeeially  required  of  tnem  by  creed  or 
by  sUtion ;  m  the  generality  of  younger 
laymen,  as  far  as  1  can  see,  a  humanity 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  has  been 
awakened,  which  bide  fair,  in  another 
generation,  to  abolish  the  last  remnants 
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of  class  prejudices  and  class  grudges. 
The  whole  creed  of  our  young  gentle- 
men is  becoming  more  liberal,  their  de- 
meanour more  courteousr  their  language 
more  temperate.  They  inquire  after 
the  welfare,  or  at  least  mingle  in  the 
sporte,  of  the  working  man  with  a  simple 
cordinlity  which  was  unknown  thirty 
years  ago.  They  are  prompt,  the  more 
earnest  of  them,  to  make  themselves  of 
use  to  hkn,  OD  the  ground  of  a  common 
manhood,  if  any  iiieaos  of  doing  good 
are  pointed  out  to  them;  and  that  it  is 
in  any  wise  degrading  to  associate  with 
•  low  fellows,'  is  an  opinion  utterly  obso- 
lete, SrtTe,  perhaps,  among  a  few  sons 
of  squireens  io  remote  provinces,  or  of 
parventa  who  cannot  affurd  to  recognise 
the  class  from  whence  they  themselves 
have  risen.     In  ihe#rmy,  thanks  to  the 

Eurifyiog  effects  of  the  Crimean  and 
adian  wars,  the  same  altered  line  is 
patent  Officers  feel  for  and  with  their 
men,  talk  to  them,  strive  to  instruct 
and  amuse  them,  more  and  more  year  by 
year.  A  nd  as  a  proof  that  the  reform  has 
not  been  forced  upon  the  officers  by 
public  opinion  from  without,  but  is 
spontaneous  and  from  within,  another 
instance  of  the  altered  mind  of  the  aris- 
toeracy,  the  improyeraent  is  greatest 
in  those  regiments  which  are  officered 
by  men  of  the  best  blood ;  and  in  care 
for  and  sympathy  for  their  men,  her  Ma- 
jesty's Foot  Guards  stand  first  of  all** 

If  there  be  not  in  all  this  the  very 
essence  of  what  Oarlisle  oalls  '^  fun- 
keyism,^^  and  val^tar  flankeyism  too, 
we  really  do  not  know  what  the  ex- 
pression means.  Oan  Mr.  Kingsley 
be  ignorant  that  the  Yoong  Eng- 
land party  to  whom  much  of  this 
renewed  Interooarse  of  class  with 
class  may  be  attributed  Is  not,  nor 
ever  was,  composed  of  Whigs?  Has 
he  never  heara  of  such  men  as  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli,  Lord  J«)hn  Manners, 
and  Lord  Robert  Otjcil?  And  must 
he  be  told  that  it  enters,  and  al- 
ways did  enter,  into  the  spirit  of 
Toryism  to  acknowledge  the  infla- 
enoe  of  that  cominon  humanity  about 
which  he  prattles?  Or  is  it  an  at^ 
tempt  to  ingratiate  himself  still 
more  with  the  powers  that  be? — a 
palpable  exhibition  of  that  kind  of 
gratitude  w.iich  the  great  Whig 
Minister  so  well  nnderstood,  and  so 
aptly  defined  In  the  davs  of  the  first 
Georges  ?    Ais  to  her  Majesty's  Foot 


Ga^rd',  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  will  scarcfly  thank  him 
for  a  compliment  of  whicfi  they  best 
understand  the  value.  Tliey  know 
— he  evidently  does  not — that  of  all 
the  officers  in  the  Qaeen'a  service, 
none  see  bo  little  or  know  so  little 
as  the  Guards  about  their  men. 
Tills  is  not  their  fault,  but  the  fsQlt 
of  a  system  which,  denying  to  these 
gentletnen  rooms  in  barracks,  cats 
them  off  from  the  opportunity  of 
cnltivatlng' those*  friendly  relations 
with  ther  men  into  which,  as  the 
rest  of  the  army  is  well  aware,  they 
have,  from  time  out  of  mind,  been 
really  to  enter  as  often  as  circum- 
stances threw  them  together.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  mistake  into 
which  Mr.  Kingsley  falls.  '^  If  I 
kWisjh,"  he  pays,  "tor  one  absolute 
proof  of  the  changed  relation  be- 
tween the  upper  and  the  lower  dash- 
es, I  have  only  to  point  to  the  Vol- 
unteer movement.  In  1803,  in  the 
face  of  the  most  real  and  f  ital  dan- 
ger, the  Addington  Ministry  was 
afraid  of  allowing  volunteer  regi- 
ments, and  Lord  EMon,  while  press- 
ing ttie  necessity,  could  use  as  an 
argument  that  if  the  people  did  not 
volunteer  for  the  G  )Vernment  they 
would  against  it  80  broad  was 
even  then  the  gnlf  between  the 
governed  and  the  governors."  The 
Addington  Ministry,  afraid  of  al- 
lowing (the  formation  of)  volunteer 
regiments !  A  gulf  between  the 
governors  and  the  governed  in  1803 1 
Why,  it  was  in  the  early  summer  of 
that  very  year  that  a  movement  be- 
gan, which,  before  the  autumn  clos- 
e<l,  assembled  npwards  of  800,000 
volunteers  under  arms.  Has  Mr. 
Kingsley  never  looked  into  the  An- 
nual Register,  nor  read  Lock  hart's 
'  Life  of  Bcott,'  or  even  Lorti  Stan- 
hope's 'Life  of  Pitt?'  This  is 
reslly  too  bad ;  bnt  it  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  wisdom  which,  while*  it 
bids  the  undergraduates  beware 
of  a  Conservative  reaction,  and  de- 
precates a  crnsade  against  trades- 
unions,  goes  out  of  its  way  to  flat- 
ter royalty  by  proclaiming  that  the 
"  House  of  Lords  will  be  conserved, 
just  in  proportion  aa  the  upper 
dasBea    shall  copy   the    virtaea   of 
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royAltj,  both   of  him  nvho  is  taken 
from  lis  and  of  her  who  is  left." 

If  Mr.  Kingsley  expected  to  ride 
away  triumphantly  upon  hid  pam- 
phlet he  grossly  deceived  liimself. 
Notliing  ooald  hAve  occurred  more 
satisfactory  to  Dr.  Newman  than 
the  appearance  of  such  a  pabli ca- 
tion under  such  a  name — '  What, 
then,  does  Dr.  Newman  mean?* 
It  was  the  question  above  all  ques- 
tions which  be  most  desired  to 
have  put  to  him  ;  and  to  have  it 
pot  under  circumstances  so  proj)iti- 
008  gladdened  the  old  man^s  heart. 
He  felt  acutely  —  be  had  often, 
we  understand,  admitted— that  his 
past  career,  looked  at  as  a  whole, 
stood  in  need  of  explanation.  Not 
that  he  cored  for  the  eloquence  of 
Exeter  Hall,  or  the  weekly  abase 
of  rebgions  newhpipers;  but  he  was 
sensitively  alive  to  what  might  be 
thoui;ht  of  him  by  friends  from 
whom,  not  without  a  pang,  he  had 
withdrawn  himself.  No  decent 
opportunity  hnd,  however,  as  yet 
pres^euted  itself  of  pleading  his  own 
cause  fully  and  fairly  before  the 
world.  Now  it  came,  and  it  was  a 
aatliifactton  to  him  to  think  that 
the  bitterest  of  all  his  revilers  had 
supplied  it. 

"He,"  writes  Dr.  Newman  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Kingdley*e  last  attack,  "had  a 
positive  idea  to  illuminate  his  whole 
matter,  and  to  stamp  it  with  a  form, 
and  to  quicken  it  with  an  interpreta- 
tion. He  called  me  a  2tar— a  simple,  a 
broad,  an  intelligihle,  and,  to  the  Eng- 
lish publiu,  a  plaupible  arraignment;  but 
for  me  to  answer  in  detuil  charge  one 
by  reason  one,  and  charge  two  by  rea- 
son two,  and  charge  three  by  reiQK>a 
three,  and  so  to  proceed  through  'the 
whole  string  both  of  accusations  and  re- 

Slies,  eHch  of  which  was  to  be  indepen- 
e lit  of  the  rest,  this  would  be  certainly 
labour  lost,  as  regards  any  effective  re- 
sult. What  I  needed  was  a  correspond- 
ing antagonist  writing  in  my  defence, 
and  where  was  that  to  be  found  ?  .  .  .  . 
Yee,  I  said  to  myself,  his  very  aue-tion 
is  about  my  meaning, — *What  ooes  Dr. 
Newman  mean  ?'  It  points  in  the  very 
same  direction  into  which  my  musings 
had  turned  me  already.  Ue  asks  what 
I  mean.  Not  about  my  words,  not 
about  my  arguments,  not  about  my  ac- 
tJoDS  as  bis  ultimate  point,  but  about 


that  living  intelligence  by  which  I  write, 
and  argue,«and  act.  'He  asks  about  my 
mind  and  its  beliefs  and  its  sentiments, 
and  he  shall  be  answered.  Not  for  his 
own  sake,  but  fur  irune ;  for  the  sake  of 
the  religion  which  I  profess,  and  of  the 
priesthood  in  which  I  am  unworthily 
included,  and  of  my  fiiends,  and  of  my 
foes,  and  of  that  general  publio  which 
coq^sts  of  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
\x^Qt  well-wishers,. lovers  of  fair  play, 
sceptical  erose-questioners,  interested  in- 
quirers, curious  lookers  on,  and  simple 
strangers,  unconcerned,  yet  not  careless 
about  the  issue." 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion, Dr.  Newman  is  content,  in  a 
brief  introduction^  to  extim^ui^^h  Mr. 
Eingsley  as  a  logician.  This  done, 
he  aifdresscs  himself  to  .his  more 
important  ta.<<k ;  and  how  grave  aud 
solemn  he  feels  it  to  be,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  tone  atmoat 
mori:^  than  from  the  matter  of  the 
short  sentences  with  which  the  ' 
narratives  opens :— * 

**It  may  easily  be  conceived  how 
great  a  trial  it  is  to  me  to  write  the 
following  history  of  myself,  but  I  must 
not  shrink  from  the  task.'  Ihe  words 
Se4:rttum  meum  mihi  keep  ringing  in  my 
ears ;  but  as  men  draw  ncftrer  towards 
their  end  they  care,  less  about  dis- 
closures. Nor  is  it  the  least  purt  of 
my  trial  to  anticipate  that  my  friends 
may,  upon  first  reading  what  I  have 
written,  consider  much  in' it  irrelevant 
to  my  purpose;  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that^  viewed  as  a  whole,  it 
will  effect  what  I  wish  it  to  do." 

"We  cauuot  tell  what  Dr.  New- 
man's anticipations  may  have  been, 
bob  we  have  no  he^^itation  in  stat- 
ing the  eff<$cC  which  his  reniaikable 
history  ha"*  produced  upon  our- 
selves. We  btlitive  him  to  be 
now,  and  always  to  have  been,  a 
thoroughly  honest  mao/  We  do 
not  distrust  one  word  (tf  all  that 
he  has  w^ritten  about  himself.  His 
confe>sions  may  :ip.)ear  to  some 
childi>h — to  others  lorced  an!  un- 
natural; in  our  eyes  they  take  at 
once  the  character  of  absolute 
HHip^icity  and  candour.  He  has 
paiuted  a  mind  in  great  distress 
about  great  things;  hent  upon 
didoovering  the  ri^ht  way,  not  tor 
itself  only,  but  for  other& — pa'jsingi 
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hesitating,  deflecting,  as  sach  minds 
invariably  do,  yet  never  once  fall- 
ing into  the  moral  abyss  of  hypo- 
crTsy  or  false  seeiuing.  From  nis 
very  cliildbood  be  is  earnest,  and 
earnest  afler  religions  tratli.  He 
begins  life  a  dreamer  of  dreams, 
bnt  tbey  all  point  in  the  same  di- 
rection.   As  a  schoolboy  ^^ 

**1  used  to  wish  that  the  'AfstHan 
^  Nights'  were  true;  my  imaginatioD 
*  ran  on  nnknown  influences,  on  magioal 
powers  and  taliaunins.  ...  I  thought 
life  miffht  be  a  dream,  or  I  an  angel, 
and  all  this  world  «  deception;  my 
feUow-angels,  by  a  playful  oeviee,  con- 
oealing  themselves  from  me,  and  de- 
ceiving me  with  the  semblance  of  a 
material  world;  and  I  was  very  super- 
stitious, and  for  some  time  previous  to 
my  conversion  (when  I  was  fifteen) 
used  constantly  to  cross  myself  on  going 
into  the  dark'^ 

A  youth  who  conld  name  the 
year  of  his  conversion,  took  natu- 
rally to  the  school  of  Low-Ohuroh 
•r  OaWinistic  divinity.  Romaioe, 
and  Thomas  Scott  of  Acton  Sand- 
ford,  became  his  spiritual  guides, 
and  the  late  Bishop  Wilson  of  Oal- 
OQtta  his  CoryphiBos.  It  is  charac- 
teristio  of  the  man,  however,  that 
all  this  vrbile  young  l^ewman  was 
at  once  a  reader  of  deistical  publi- 
cations, and  prone  to  ornament  his 
copy  and  Latin  verse-books  with 
pictures  of  crosses  and  rosaries.  Al- 
ready his  mind  was  faltering  amid 
its  excess  of  steadfastness.  The 
extremes  of  Evangelicalism  fought 
against  latent  infidelity;  indeed, 
the  only  settled  principle  which 
seems  to  have  rooted  itself  within 
him  was  a  conviction  that  men 
are  divided  into  two  das^ies:  the 
elect,  who,  come  whst  will,  cannot 
be  lost;  the  non  elect,  on  whose 
final  destiny  it  is  not  for  children 
of  time  to  pronounce  a  Judgment. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  disciple 
of  Romaine  and  Thomas  Scott 
should  read  with  interest  Milner's 
*  Church  History.*  From  Milner  Mr. 
Newman  learned  to  become  en- 
amoured of  the  Fathers,  whom,  how- 
ever, it  is  fair  to  add,  both  Milner 
and  he  studied  through  a  medium 
of  the  most  blinding  prejudice.    For 


them  St.  Augustine  was  the  highest 
of  all  authorities,  not  in  rega^  to 
matters  of  fact  alone,  bnt  on  points 
of  dogma  referring  specially  to  the 
question  of  God's  foreknowledge 
and  man's  free-will.  And  tbea 
came  Newton  on  the  Prophecies, 
creatine  an  assurance,  not  absolutely 
set  aside  for  many  long  years,  that 
the  Pope  was  the  Antichrist  pre- 
dicted by  Daniel.  Strange  to  eaj, 
however,  it  was  at  that  very  time— 
at  the  period  when  Milner  and 
Newton  were  studied  and  believed 
— that  a  conviction  took  possesion 
of  the  young  enthusiast  that  Goi 
had  set  him  apart  for  a  life  of  celi- 
bacy. The  idea  never  afterwards 
departed  from  him.  It  became  at 
once  the  cause,  as  to  a  certain 
extent  it  was  the  effect,  of  those 
ascetic  habits  to  which  from  tender 
age  he  was  addicted,  and  which, 
while  they  sharpened  the  imagina- 
tion, went  a  great  way  to  wesken 
the  power  of  controlling  it.  Thos 
Newman,  as  years  grevr  upon  him, 
lived  daily  more  and  more  the  life 
of  a  visionary,  but  of  a  visionary 
whose  aims  were  always  of  the  loft- 
iest kind.  He  accepted  it  as  a  set- 
tled truth,  that  his  calling  of  God 
would  require  from  him  soch  a 
sacrifice  as  celibacy  involved;  and 
though  it  was  long  before  he  could 
determine  what  the  calling  really 
was,  he  felt  that  already  be  had 
become  separated  from  the  visible 
world,  and  that  the  sevearaace  would 
grow  oontinuayY  more  decided. 

In  due  time  Mr.  Newman  entered 
Trinity  Ooliege,  Oxford,  where,  in 
1821,  he  graduated  with  high 
honours.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Oriel,  where 
he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Richard  Whately.  afterwards  Arcb- 
biahop  of  Dubhn.  Mr.  Whately 
appears  to  have  exercised  at  fir^t 
a  great  and  salutary  influenoe  ofcr 
the  young  enthusiast  He  taaght 
him  to  take  interest  in  tilings  of 
real  life;  and  when  hominsted 
himself,  in  1825,  to  the  headship 
in  St  A'ban  Hall,  he  carried  New- 
man wih  him  in  the  twofold  capa- 
city of  vice-principal  and  tutor. 
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"He  was  the  fint,"  eo  Mr.  Newman 
writeS)  "  who  taught  me  to  weigh  my 
words,  and  to  be  cantione  in  my  ttate- 
mentt.  He  led  me  to  that  mode  6f  lim- 
iting and  clearing  my  sense  in  disons- 
sioo  and  in  controYersy,  which  to  my 
surprise  has  since  been  considered,  even 
in  quarters  friendly  to  me,  to  sayonr  of 

the  polemics  of  Rome. 

Then,  as  to  doctrine,  he  was  the  means 
of  great  additionB  to  my  belief.  He 
gave  me  the  *  Treatise  on  Apostolical 
Preaching,'  by  Somner,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  which 
I  learned  to  give  np  my  remaining  Cal- 
Tinism,  and  to  receive  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration.  In  many  other 
wayS|  too,  he  was  of  nse  td  me  on  sub- 
jects semi-religioQs  and  semi'«oho)as- 
tic'» 

Siogolarly  plastic — open  more  than 
oommoD  men  to  receive  impressioDS 
— Mr.  Newman  falls  in  next  with 
Blanoo  White,  and  learns  from  him, 
as  he  had  already  in  part  learned 
from  Dr.  Hawkins,  the  Vicar  of  St 
Mary's,  to  anticipate  erelong  that  at- 
tack upon  the  books  and  the  canon 
of  Scriptnre  amid  the  ^n  of  which 
we  are  now  living.  His  faith  in  re- 
velation is  not  shaken  thereby;  but 
he  listeos,  at  first  somewhat  against 
his  will,  to  the  promnlgation  of  the 
doctrine  of  tradition,  and  by^nd-bv 
accepts  it  in  the  fullest  sense  in  which 
it  has  ever  been  received  by  leading 
men  among  the  High  Anglican  party. 
It  is  not  oar  province — at  all  events 
we  decline,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  act  as  if  it  were— to  dedde  how 
moch  or  bow  little  of  truth  the  teach- 
ing of  that  purty  sets  forth.  9nt  the 
lesson  itself  is  this/as  Whately  equally 
with  Hawkins  accepted  it,  **that  the 
sacred  text  was  never  intended  to 
teach  doctrine,  bat  onlv  to  prove  it ; 
and  that  if  we  wonld  learn  doctrine, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
formularies  of  the  Oburch — for 
instance,  to  the  Oatechisms  and  the 
Creeds.'' 

A  man  imbued  with  these  senti- 
ments was  little  likely  to  feel  at 
ease  as  a  member  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  and  Mr. 
Newman,  thoegh  restrained  by  sen- 
timent from  breaking  off  from  it 
all  at  onoe,  ceased  to  be,  what  he 


had  heretofore  been,  active  in  pro- 
moting its  operations  in  Oxford. 
His  next  step  was  to  study  and  to 
embrace  .with  all  his  heart  the  cog- 
nate doctrine  of  the  apostolical  sac- 
cession.  By-and-by  Butler's  ^  Analo- 
gy '  attracted  his  attention,  incnicat-, 
ing  for  him  the  doctrine  that  pro- 
bability is  the  great  guide  of  life; 
and  introdocing  him  to  the  qaes- 
tion  of  the  lorioal  cogency  of  faith 
— <-a  curious  theory,  on  which  he 
has  written  much  and  with  great 
eloquence.  Ali^eady,  however,  be 
was  beginning  to  refine  to  such  an 
extent,  that  whately  became  dis- 
satisfi^,  almost  angry,  with  him; 
and  Blanoo  White  told  him  plainly, 
though  m  perfect  good-h amour, 
that  his  views  were  Platonic,  not 
Obristtan.  In  a  word,  that  course  of 
apeoalation  was  fairly  begun  which 
ooald  hardly  fail,  with  a  tempera- 
ment so  sensitive  as  his,  to  end 
in  one  of  two  results.  Either,  like 
BhiDco  White,  he  must  find  him- 
self eventnally  without  faith,  with- 
out hope*— a  disbeliever  wboSe  un- 
belief revolted  every  natural  feeling 
within  him ;  or  he  must  escape  from 
so  terrible  a  doom  by  the  absolute 
surrender  of  reason,  imagination, 
will  itself,  to  some  authority  which 
he  could  accept  as  resistless,  'and 
because  it  was  resistless  to  which 
be  could  yield. 

Hr.  Newman  was  in  the  very 
depth  of  this  beirilderment — ^hesi- 
tatiog  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  Athan- 
asian  Oreed — speaking,  and  even 
writing,  disdainfaify  of  the  Fathers, 
and  not  altogether  satisfied  about 
the  miracles  of  the  early  Church — 
when  Hnrrell  Fronde  (the  brother 
of  the  historian)  and  John  Keble 
succeeded  in  establishing  over  him 
the  moral  ascendency  which  Whately 
and  Blanco  White  appear  to  have 
lost.  Under  the  guidance  of  Keble, 
he  who,  in  1828,  had  voted  against 
a  petition  unfavourable  to  the  re- 
peal of  Roman  Oatholio  disabili- 
ties, voted,  in  1829,  against^he  re- 
election of  Feel,  becaase^he  had 
brought  a  bill  into  Parliament 
for  the  repeal  of  these  disabilities. 
Froa<]^  was  Newman's  Janior,  yet 
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the  sympathy  between  tbe  men 
WAS  Ti-ry  great ;  and  Dr.  Pusey,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Wilber force,  afterwards 
arch'  4-acon,  took  Hkewise  kindly 
to  him.  No  wonder.  Apparently 
shunning,  certainly  not  meeting, 
the  intimacy  of  his  contemporaries, 
'  Newman  was  still  so  gentle,  so  re- 
finedy  so  modest,  that  ^^enerons  spirits 
tamed  to  him  of  their  own  acoor<1, 
and  he  acquire,  withoat  apparently 
being  aware  of  it,  enormoas  infloence, 
especially  with  the  young.  This  can- 
not be  brought  aboat,  however,  in 
any  man^s  case,  without  sooner  or 
later  sfTvcting,  for  good  or  ill,  tlie  in- 
dividual who  is  the  ol*je3t  of  it. 
Kewman  felt  bis  own  power — as  tu- 
tor of  his  college— as  public  exuroiner 
in  tlie  schoolb — as  an  essayist  whose 
works  were  read,  pondered,  and  dis- 
cussed— as  a  auiyer^ity  preacher; 
and,  by  little  and  little,  he  asscuned 
his  proper  place  as  the  real  leader 
of  a  party  within  the  Church  of 
which  he  was  a  minister. 

In  1S26  there  appeared  a  series 
of  ''Letters  on  the  Church,  by  an 
Episcopalian,"  of  which  the  author- 
ship was  attributed  at  the  time  to 
Dr.  Wbately,  and  which  he  never, 
as  far  as  we  know,  subsequently 
denied.  It  was  a  powerful  protest 
**  against  the  profanation  of  Oiirist/s 
kingdom  by  that  double  uaurpatidn^ 
the  interference  of  the  Ciiurch  in 
temporals,  and  of  the  State  in 
spirituals."  The  first  muttering, 
this,  of  that  '  spirit  of  dh«oontent 
with  the  state  of  public  opinion  on 
Church  quesli'ms,  which  events 
were  so  speedily  to  swell  into  a 
perfect  ferment.  Newroau  read  the 
book  eagerly— rso  did  Dr.  Pusey — ^so 
did  Keble--iFroude,  and  Wilberforoe. 
It  seemed  to  point  to  ground  which 
they  might  occupy  in  common,  and 
to  a  great  otject,  fur  the  attain- 
ment of  whicii  they  could,  with- 
oat any  saorifice  of  individual 
opinion^  labour  in  common,  By- 
and-by,  in  the  year  following,  came 
out  ''^Ihe  Christian  Year,"  the  pub- 
lioatiuflt  of  which  seemed  to  knit 
the  hearts  of  this  little  group 
together.  For  it  is  a  carious  inci- 
dent  in  the  history  which  we  are 


tracing,  that,  long  after  New- 
man's election  to  a  fellowship  of 
Oriel,  Eeble  held  back  from  him, 
disliking,  as  Newman  naively  ex- 
presises  it,  *^  the  marks  which  I  wore 
ahoat  me  of  the  £vang«^lical  sod 
Liberal  school.'*  But  now,  through 
the  agency  of  Fronde,  this  coldness 
was  set  aside,  and  schemes  for  the 
rdawakenin(<  in  England  of  a  trae 
Church  spirit  began  to  be  consi- 
dered. It  was  the  beginning  of 
that  movement  which  resulted  bj- 
and-by  in  what  came  to  be  called 
Tractarianism.  How  Newman  re-  < 
ceived  the  religious  teaohing^f  ^^.Tbe 
Christian  Year,"  we  shall  be^t  ^ow 
by  letting  him  spedc  for  himself:— 

"It  is  not  necessary,  and  scarcely 
becoming,  to  praise  a  book  which  has 
.already  become  one  of  the  classics  of 
the  langnage.  When  the  general  tone 
of  rfliKiouB  literature  was  so  nerveien 
and  impotent  as  it  was  at  that  time. 
Eeble  struck  ao  original  note,  and 
woke  up  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  a 
new  music — the  music  of  a  school  looj^ 
unknown  in  England.  Nor  can  I  pre- 
tend to  analyse,  in  my  own  instauoe, 
the  ejQTec^  of  religious  teaching  bo  deep, 
so  pure,  00  beauiiful  I  have  never,  tiil 
now,  tried  to  do  so ;  yet  I  think  I  am 
not  wrong  in  saying,  that  the  two  maia 
intellectual  truths  which  it  broogbt 
home  to  me,  were  the  same  two  which 
I  had  learned  fh>m  Bntler,  though 
recast  in  the  creative  mind  of  my  new 
master.  The  firat  of  these  was,  what 
may  be  called  in  a  large  sense  of  the 
word,  the  saeramental  system;  that  of 
the  dootrine  that  material  pheoomena 
are  both  the  types  and  ioatrumeoti  of 
real  things  unseen — a  doctrine  whieh 
eo) braces  not  only  what  AnglicaDtaa 
well  as  Catholics  believe  about  laera- 
ments  properly  so  culled,  but  aW  the 
article  of  *The  Communion  of  Sdiots* 
iu  its  fulness,  and  likewise  the 
mysteries  of  the  faith.  The  conueetioa 
of  this  philosophy  of  religion  with  «h%t 
is  sometimes  called  *  Berkeley i^m '  bsa 
been  mentioned  above.  I  ImeW  liitle 
of  Berkeley  at  thia  time,  except  by 
name,  nor  have  I  ever  studied  hiiiL 

'*  On  the  seooud  intelleetual  prineiple 
whioh  I  gained  from  Eeble  I  oeold 
*Ay  a  great  deal  if  this  were  the 
place  for  it.  It  runs  through  itrj 
much  that  I  have  written,  and  has 
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ffained  for  me  many  bard  names.  But- 
ler teaches  us.  that  probability,  is  the 
gaide  of  life.  The  danger  of  this  doc- 
trine, in  the  case  of  many  minds,  is  its 
tendency  to  destroy  in  them  absolute 
certainty,  leading  them  to  consider  every 
conclnsioQ  as  doubtful,  and  resolying 
tmth  into  an  opinion  which  it  is  safe 
to  obey  or  to  profess,  but  Bot  possible 
to  embrace  -with  full  internal  ass^t 
If  this  were  to  be  allowed,  then  the 
celebrated  sayings  '  O  God,  if  there  be 
a  God,  save  mj  soul,  if  I  have  a  soid,' 
would  be  the  highest  measure  of  devo- 
tion ;  but  who  can  really  pray  to  a 
Being  about  whose  existence  he  is 
seriously  in  doubt? 

"I  considered  that  Mr.  Keble  met 
this  difiQcaUy  by  ascribing  the  firmness 
of  assent  which  we  give  to  religious 
doctrine  not  to  the  probabilities  which 
introduced  il^but  to  the  living  power 
of  faith  and  love  which  accepted  itw  In 
matters  of  religion,  he  seemed  to  say,  it 
is  not  merely  probability  which  niakes 
us  intellectually  certain,  out  probability 
as  it  is  put  to  account  by  faith  and 
love.  It  is  faith  and  love  which  give 
to  probability  a  force  which  it  has  not 
in  itself  Faith  and  love  are  directed 
towards  an  object — ^in  the  yision  of 
that  object  they  live;  it  is  that  object, 
received  in  faith  and  love,  which  ren- 
ders it  reasonable  to  take  probability 
as  snfficxent  for  internal  conyictioou 
Thus  the  argument  about  probability 
in  the  matter  of  religion  became  an 
argument  from  personality,  which,  in 
fact,  is  one  form  of  the  argument  from 
authority. 

"  In  illustration,  Mr.  Keble  used  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  psalm — 'I  will 
gaide  thee  with  mine  eye.  Be  ye  not 
like  to  horse  and  mule,  which  have  no 
understanding ;  whose  mouths  must  be 
held  with  bit  and  bridle  lest  they  fall 
upon  thee.'  This  is  the  yery  difference, 
he  used  to  say,  between  slayes  and 
friends  or  children.  Friends  do  not 
ask  for  literal  commands;  but,  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  speaker,  they 
understand  his  halfw^ds,  and  from 
loye  of  him  they  anticipate  his  wishes. 
Hence  it  is  that^  in  his  poem  for  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day,  he  speaks  of  the 
'  eye  of  God's  word,*  and  in  the  note 
quotes  Mr.  Miller  of  Worcester  College, 
who  remarks,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures, 
OQ  the  special  power  oi  Scaaptare  as 
'haying  this  eye,  like  that  of  a  portrait, 
uniformly  fixed   upon  us,  turn  where 
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we  will'  The  view  thus  suggested  by 
Mr.  Keble  is  brought  forward  in  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  'Tracts  for  the 
Times.'  In  No.  8,  I  ssy,  *  The  Gospel 
b  a  law  of  liberty.  We  are  treated  as 
sons — not  as  servants;  not  subjected  to 
\  a  code  of  formal  oommandmentA,  but 
addressed  as  those  who  loye  God  and 
wish  to  please  him  f ' " 

The  sort  of  mind  which  the  pre- 
ceding extracts  ^isooyer  is  one,  we 
suspect,  which  Mr.  Kingsley  is  con- 
HtitationaYly  unable  to  appreciate,  or 
even  to  understand.  It  is  oast  in  a 
mould  entirely  different  from  his. 
Mr.  Kingsley's  writings  are  femiliar  to 
ns,  and  among  them  all  we  cannot 
disooyer  a  trace  of  that  yearning, 
perhaps  morbid  yearning,  after  truth, 
which,  in  its  yery  intensity,  is  not 
unapt  to  lead  the  inquirer  into  error. 
Mr.  Kingsley,  though  he  be  neither  an 
Anglican  nor  a  Low-Oburchman,  is  as 
content  as  either  to  abide  by  his  own 
crudities  and  to  call  them  truths. 
With  him  there  is  no  misgiving — 
no  doubt.  The  whole  Obristian 
scheme  resolyes  itself  into  a  system  of 
ntoral  fitness,  and  hnmanitarianism 
becomes  faith,  hope,  and  charity  all  iii 
one.  Hence  he  has  no  compunctions 
in  speaking  harshly  of  one  who  has 
thought  more  and  suffered  more  than 
all  the  school  to  which  Mr.  Kingsley 
belongs  put  together ;  and  who,  unless 
we  much  mistake  matters,  has  still 
greater  suffsring  in  store,  when  he 
shall  awake  from  his  present  delusion, 
and  disooyer  that  rest  is  not  to  be 
found  where  he  sought  for  and  ex- 
pected to  find  it. 

Mr.  Newman  receiyed  Keble's  in- 
structions and  was  grateful  for  them; 
but  they  did  not  fill  up  the  yold  of 
which  he  was  conscious. .  The  reason- 
ing on  which  they  hinged  appeared  to 
him  forced  and  illogical,  and  he  en- 
deayoured  to  Improve  upon  it  by  sug- 
gestions which  he  threw  out  in  his  ser- 
mons before  the  University,  in  his 
Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles,  and 
in  his  Essay  on  Development.  Thiis 
latter,  however,  was  not  put  forth  till 
the  force  of  external  things  had  given 
accelerated  energy  to  that  change 
which  was  abready  begun  in  him.  The 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Oorporation 
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Acta,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  ^Basing 
of  the  bill  for  Oatbolic  emandpatioo, 
shook  the  fiuth  of  Newman,  and  of 
many  more,  io  the  political  ohiefe 
whom  they  had  heretofore  trosted. 
And  the  events  which  came  after  in 
rapid  SDCoeaaion — ^the  expaknon  of 
Charles  X.  from  the  French  throne — 
Uie  death  of  Geoige  lY^  and  the 
general  election  subsequent  there- 
npon — the  fonnation  of  Lord  Grey's 
ministry,  and  the  course  into  which 
its  policy  ran — Ihese  things  stirred 
him,  as  they  did  many  more,  to  the 
uttermost  Who  could  doubt  that 
the  boor  was  at  hand,  when,  as  far 
as  it  was  poasible  for  statesmen  to 
destroy  tlie  Ohnroh,  the  Church 
was  doomed?  Had  not  the  Prime 
IGnister,  speaking  in  the  Hoose  of 
Lords,  warned  the  Bishops  to  put 
their  house  in  order;  and  coald  the 
expression  be  understood  otherwise 
than  the  JTewiah  monareh  under- 
stood it  when  applied  to  him  by  the 
prophet — "For  thou  shalt  die,  and 
notlive"? 

From  that  hour  the  knot  of  think- 
ing men  who  had  heretofore  banded 
together  for  the  elucidation  of  a 
purer  theology  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  concentrate  their  powers 
npon  an  object  apparently  more 
practical, — ^viz.,  to  teach  their 
countrymen  what  the  Cbnroh  was 
— as  a  society  distinct  from  a  mere 
«stablisbment,^*and  thns  to  insure 
their  adhesion  to  its  disdpline  and 
doctrine  after  it  should  have  been 
separated  from  the  State.  Of  that 
knot  Newman  was  one;  but  his 
ideas  shot  far  beyond  those  of  his 
fellow-labourers.  Retaining  still  his 
conyiction — a  conviction  with  which 
the  study  of  MUner  first  impressed 
him-— that  from  time  to  time,  and 
at  varioDs  epochs,  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  been  lai^ely  poured  out  upon 
the  visible  Ohnroh — ^he  could  not 
doubt  that,  when  the  occasion 
came  again,  similar  outpourings 
would  take  place;  and  that  as 
it  had  been  m  .  former  years,  so 
it  would  be  in  his  own  time — 
the  Spirit  would  choose  the  fitting 
instrnments  with  which  to  do  His 


o;wn  work.  It  followed,  as  as 
almost  natural  sequence,  that  l^ew> 
man  should  be  persuaded  of  his 
own  election  for  this  work.  He  saji 
as  moch  in  the  confeesiona  ww 
before  us,  and  had  clearly  stfttod  it 
long  ere  the  tide  swept  bim  away, 
when,  first  to  Dr.  Wiseman,  with 
whom  be  became  acquainted  at 
Rome,  and  by-and*by  to  others,  be 
made  nse  of  this  ezpression— **I 
have  a  work  to  do  in  Engknd.^ 

"When  we  took  leave  of  Uwag- 
nor  Wiseman,"  he  observes,  '*he  had 
courteously  expressed  a  wi^h  thatire 
might  make  a  second  visit  to  Rome.  I 
said,  with  great  gravity,  'We  havs  a 
work  to  do  in  England.  I  went  down 
at  once  to  Sicily,  and  th^  presentiment 
grew  stronger.  I  strnok  mto  the  mid- 
dle of  the  island.  I  fell  ill  of  a  fever  at 
Leonforte.  My  servant  thought  tiiatl 
was  dying,  and  begged  for  my  last 
directions.  I  gave  them  as  he  wiAed; 
but  I  said,  I  shall  not  die.  I  repeated, 
'  I  shall  not  die,  for  I  have  not  stoned 
against  light — ^I  have  not  sinned  agaiail 
light*  I  never  have  been  able  to  maka 
out  at  all  what  I  mean. 

*<I  got  to  CBstro-Glovanni,  and  wai 
laid  up  there  for  nearly  three  veebi 
Towards  the  end  of  May  I  set  off  for 
Palermo,  taking  three  days  for  th« 
journey.  Before  starting  for  my  horns 
on  the  morning  of  May  26  or  27, 1  sal 
down  on  my  bed  and  oegan  to  sob  Ut- 
terly. My  servant,  who  had  acted  as 
my  nurse,  asked  what  ailed  me  f  I  could 
only  answer,  '  I  have  a  work  to  do  is 
England.'" 

Who  can  doubt  that  one  so  fear- 
fnlly  moved  was  nnder  an  infloence 
which,  call  it  what  you  will-^eDia^ 
enthosiasm,  inspiration,  madness — 
never  comes  except  upon  minda  of 
the  highest  order!  That  there  was 
something  radically  amiss  m  the 
constitution  of  the  individaai,  no 
fiuthfnl  son  of  the  Ohorch  of  Sng- 
laud  can  doubt;  y<^  he  moat  be 
narrow-minded  ind^  who  ean  re- 
fuse to  admit  that  Newman's  seal 
was  kindred  at  the  time  to  that  of 
other .  and  greater  men  who  lived 
and  died  in  God's  cause.  Wonld 
that  there  had  been  more  of  power 
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to  guide  and  control  it  in  its  work- 
mgt4 1  bat  power  was  wanting.  ^ 

We  bsTe  never,  in  oar  stody  of 
tbe  workings, of  the  hnman  mind, 
fallen  npon  anj  incidents  more  re- 
nurkable  than  those  bv  which  this 
ooble  and  generooe  spirit  was  gra- 
doallj  swept  aside  from  its  orighial 
parpose.  When  first  he  adopted 
Milner*s  views  in  regard  to  the  spe- 
cial ontponrings  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
Ghorob,  he  regarded  the  Ofaaroh  of 
Borne,  by  which  this  doctrine  is 
systematically  taught,  with  nnmiti- 
gated  abhorrence.  The  more  he 
considered  the  point,  however,  the 
less  he  felt  inclined  to  cavil  at  the 
corollary  which  the  Ohurch  of  Rome 
draws  from  the  doctrine.  Why,  if 
general  effusions  be  real,  should 
particalar  effusions  be  r^ectedf 
Wby  aaaert,  dogmaticdily,  that  the 
gift  of  miracles  may  not  be  iB« 
tended  to  accompany  transcend- 
ent piety  in  all  ageet  He  was 
in  this  state  when  his  intimacy 
with  Hnrrell  Fronde  began.  From 
him  he  learned  to  think  with  less 
abhorrence  of  Bome  —  with  less 
reverenqe  for  the  leaden  of  the  Be- 
formatbn.  The  maxim  that  ^^The 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,''  is  the 
religion  of  Protestants,  ceased  by 
degrees  to  have  weight  with  him, 
and  he  accepted  the  opinion  that 
Tradition  is  at  least  a  main  instru* 
ment  of  religious  teaching.  He  took, 
then,  to  reading  the  Fathers,  whom, 
however,  he  had  but  imperfectly  stu- 
died, when,  in  1880,^Hugh  Bose  and 
Mr.  Lyal,  late  Dean  of  Oanterbury, 
engaged  him  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  a  great  literary  nndertak-' 
>"^>  by  writing  a  History  of  the 
Principal  Ckmncils  of  the  Ohurch. 
Beginning  with  that  of  Nicsaa,  he 
got  involved  in  difficulties  through 
which  the  amount  of  his  theological 
leaming  was  i^fficient  to  guide 
him.  His  old  Krkeleyism — if  we 
uaj  80  call  it — became  coonrmed 
and  extended  by  what  he  accepted 
as  the  teaching  of  Olement  and 
of  Origen.  Nature  was  a  parable; 
Scripture  was  an  allegory;  pagan 
literatnrei  philosophy,  and    mytho- 


1<^9  properly  sa  nnderstood,  were 
but  a  preparation  for  the  Gospel. 
*^The  process  of  change  had  been 
slow;  it  had  been  done,  not  rashly, 
but  by  rule  and  measure,  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners,  first 
one  disclosure,  and  then  another, 
till  the  whole  was  brought  into  full 
manifestation.  And  tlius  room 
was  made  for  the  manifestation  of 
further  and  deeper  disclosures  of 
truths  still  under  the  veil  of  the 
letter,  and  in  their  season  to  be  re- 
vealacL"  No  wonder  that  an  in- 
inteUect,  bo  mystified  by  what  it  de- 
voured without  being  able  to  digest, 
should  become  troubled  by  dis- 
ooverhig  a  parallel  between  the 
position  of  tbe  Arians  in  the  early 
Ohurch,  and  that  of  Anglicanism  in 
the  Ohurch  as  it  exists.  Both  stood 
apart  from  the  teaohluff  of  the 
Ohurch  universal;  both  denied  its 
authority  and  rejected  its  tradi- 
tions; and  tboQgh  the  errors  of  tbe 
ktter  might,  to  careless  eyes,  ap* 
pear  in  some  respects  less  deadly 
than  those  of  tb^  fbrmer,  they  were 
still  of  a  nature  seriously  to  shock 
and  alarm  one  who,  like  Newman, 
believed  in  angels,  not  only  as  Qod's 
instruments  for  carrying  on  the 
economy  of  the  Jewish  and  Ohris- 
tian  dispensations,  but  as  the  causes 
of  motion,  light,  and  life— of  those 
elementary  prindples  of  the  phy- 
sical universe  which,  when  offered 
in  their  develooment  to  our  senses, 
suggest  to  us  the  notions  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  of  what  are  called 
the  laws  of  nature. 

Buch  a  belief  in  angels  leads,  al- 
most necessarily,  to  a  belief  in  their 
opposites— &ufuw(a,  or  inferior  spi- 
rits ;  a  middle  race,  neither  of  heaven 
nor  of  hell;  capricious,  wayward^ 
benevolent,  or  malicious,  as  the  case 
may  be.  These  influence  races, 
nations,  and  classes  of  men,  separ- 
ating them,  as  we  see,  into  antag- 
onisms in  manners,  religion,  and 
policy.  Newman  accepted  dou/ioi/ta 
as  realities,  and  came  to  the  coacln- 
sion  that  be  was  justified  in  so  do- 
ing, by  the  special  mention  made 
in  Daniel  of  ^^tbe  Prince  of  Persia.** 
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,  He  believed  also  tbat  it  was  of 
intermediate  1}ein^  of  this  sort  that 
mention  is  made  in  the  ApocalypRe, 
under  the  head  of  'Uhe  Angels  of 
the  Seven  Obnrches."  Finally,  he 
took  his  own  view  of  the  Ohnrch 
and  nation  of  England,  which,  how- 
ever, cannot  fairly  be  stated  except 
in  his  own  words : — 

**I  made  a  farther  developnaent  of 
this  doctrine.  I  said  to  my  sreat  friend, 
Samuel  Franeis  Wood,  in  a  letter  which 
came  into  my  bands  on  hiB  death,  'I 
have  an  idea.  The  mass  of  the  Fathers 
(Justin,  Ath^agoras,  Irennos,  Gle> 
ment,  TertuUian,  Ongen,  lAotantiui^ 
Buipioina,  Ambrose,  Kacianzen)  bold 
thaty  thoQgh  Satan  fell  from  the  begin- 
nins,  the  angels  fell  before  the  deluge, 
lalling  in  love  with  the  dangbten  of 
men.'  This  has  lately  come  across  me 
•«  a  remarkable  solution  of  a  notion 
which  I  oannot  help  holding.    Daniel 

rks  as  if  each  nation  hs3  its  gnar- 
angeL  I  cannot  but  think  that 
there  are  beings  with  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  them,  yet  with  great  defects, 
who  are  the  animating  principles  of  cer- 
tain ustitutaons.  •  .  .  Take  Eng- 
land, with  many  high  virtues  and  yet  a 
low  Catholicism.  It  seems  to  me  that 
John  Bull  is  a  spirit  neither  of  heaven 
nor  bell  .  .  .  Has  not  the  Christian 
Church  in  its  parts  surrendered  itself  to 
one  or  other  of  these  similations  of  the 
truth  ?  .  .  .  How  are  we  to  avoid  Sojl- 
la  and  Charybdis,  and  ^o  on  straight 
to  the  very  image  of  Chnst  ff  *' 

Newman  was  in  this  state  of 
mind  when  the  grave  events  befell, 
to  which  we  referred  not  long  a^o, 
forcing  every  man  in  England  who 
was  capable  of  thought  to  think, 
and  driving  Newman  himself,  with 
the  Kttle'band  who  accepted  him  as 
thdr  leader,  to  enter  upon  a  cru- 
sade, of  which  the  success  was,  for 
a  time,  marvellons.  Bat  neither 
was  Newman  fitted  by  the  consti- 
tution of  his  own  mind,  nor  some 
of  his  collaboratears  by  the  amount 
of  their  learning,  to  conduct  a 
great  enterprise,  however  well  be- 
gan, to  a  successful  issue.  They 
believed  that  they  had  discovered 
an  ideal  of  the  Church,  to  which 
the.  Church  of  England,  as  it  had 


herel^^fbre     been     received,     never 
canie   up.  .  The    object   aimed  st, 
therefore,    was    to    oring    Cburdi- 
men  to  accept   this  ided,  and  so, 
in  time,  to  raise  the  Church  itself 
to    its    proper    level.      Bat    there 
was  in  the  Church  a  condition  of 
things    which,    while    it    increased 
the  difficulty  of  the  tmdertaking  t 
hundredfold,  irritated  more  tbao  it 
depressed  the  leaders  in  the  eoter- 
prise.    The  Church   was  split  ioto 
parties,  the  two  meet  important  of 
which  were  ijrreconcllably  at  vari- 
ance on  almost  evei^  point  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline.    Newman  bad 
little  in  common  with  dther.    Tpon 
the  section  to  which  In  earlv  life  he 
belonged  he  looked  now  wjtn  senti- 
ments as  much  of  hostility  as  of 
contempt.     He  detested  the    time- 
serving worldliness  of  the  so-called 
Evangelical    school,    holding    their 
imperfect  learning  very  cheap,  sud 
their   utter   hick   of   self-denial  in 
abhorrence.    And    equally    distaste- 
ful to  him  was  the  narrow-mindeJ- 
ness  of  the  stiff,  high  and  dry,  or 
thodoz  clergy,  whose  perfect  satis- 
fiiotion    with    the    state    of  things 
which  the  Revolution  of  1688  bad 
established  filled  him    with  wrath. 
He  could  make  common  cause  with 
neither^  but  gradually  built  up  for 
himseir  a  theology  and  church  hi^• 
tory  of  his  own,  to  which  l)oth  were 
invited    to   subscribe.     By  degrees 
he  discovered    that   the  reasoning, 
which     appeared     logical     enough 
when    first    broached   to   convince 
others,  had  failed  to  convin(je  him- 
self.   The  via  media  which  le  en- 
deavoured   to   follow   led  nowhere*; 
and  there  remained  for  him  bat  the 
ghastly  alternative  of  Rome  on  the 
one  hand,  and    total   infldeSty   on 
the  other. 

That  better  things  might  have 
come  of  Dr.  New»an*s  labonrs  had 
the  heads  of  the  English  Chorch 
known  better  how  to  utilise  them, 
has  often  been  asserted.  It  may  hi 
so;  bnt  it  seems  to  us  more  pro- 
bable tha^  whether  the  Jeraaidem 
bishopric  bad  been  erected  or  not, 
and  Tract  90  sufiTered  to  go  ancen- 
auredf   the   reaolts^   so   &r  as    Dr. 
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ITewnum     k     hlmatSt    ecftioeimed,  point  all  became  misfy  and  oLsonre^ 

would  have  been  pretty  'innch  what  prodndng    first    distrust,   and    by- 

tbey  were.    He  was  in  the  fall  ear-  and-by    an    invtinct    of    repulsion 

rent  of  the  stream,  long  before  he  fh>m    views   which  even    he   who 

hinuelf  appears  to  have. been  a#are  undertook    to  enunciate  them    did 

of  it.    The  sermon  which  Mr.  Kings*  not    appear    completely    to    nnder- 

kyso  unfortunately  quoted  was  'the  stand. 

thesis  of  a  Protestant  divine  dissa^  Dr.  ITewman,  a^has  already  been 
tisfied  with  the  teaching  of  his  own  stated,  found  shelter  from  his  own 
Ohnroh,  yet  by  no  means  reoonoil-  doubts  and  misgivings  in  the  bosom 
ed  to  the  teaching  of  any  other,  of  the  Romish  Ohurch.  It  was  his 
And  Tract  90  enunciates  a  theory  sole  escape,  and  a  desperate  one, 
which  the  writer  had  established  for  from  utter  infidelity.  Me  carried 
himself^  while  as  yet  he  considered  with  him  to  his  new  resting- 
tbe  Po^  and  the  Papal  system  to  place  all  his  poetic  belief  in  the 
be  Antiohrist.  Are  there  marks  of  ministration  of  angels  and  of  de- 
dnplidty  in  these  things?  Quite  mons;  bis  persuasion  [that  outward 
othervnse.  They  make  abundantly  things  are  but  the  signs  and  tokens 
manifest  the  feet,  that  the  mind  of  unseen  realities;  his  conviction 
which,  in  1826,  was  at  rest  under  that  God  exists,  thou^  man  be  un- 
certain oonvictions,  had,  in  1844,  able  to  assign  any  certain  ground 
lost  these  convictions;  but  they  es-  for  such  conviction;  and  a  perfect 
tablish  against  it  no  charge  what-  aptitude  to  receive  as  true  any 
ever  of  acting  the  part  of  a.  traitor  other  nivsteries  which  the  Ohurch 
toward  its  old  convictions,  far 'less  mav  affirm,  anv  miracles  for  the 
of  trying  to  mislead  such  minds  as  venty  of  which  she  shall  vouch, 
still  felt  themselves  bound  by  these  A  few,  and  only  a  few,  of  that 
<x>nviotionB.  large  iodv  of  men  to  whom  his 
Mr.  Kingsley,  and  persons  of  his  word  had  once  been  law,  went 
calibre,  cannot  see  thi&  They  ar-  with  him.  Of  the  residue,  many 
rive  at  such  convictions  as  control  escaped  a  similar  conclusion  by  run- 
them,  if  convictions  they  may  be  ning  into  its  very  opposite.  He 
called,  without  going  through  any  had  taught  them  to  speculate  and 
process  of  flux  and  reflux.  They  refine,  but  pointed  to  no  sure  issue 
repeat  the  same  things  over  and  of  their  inquiries.  They  did  not 
over  again,  without  ever  stopping  possess,  as  ne  did,  a  boundless  ca- 
to^  ask  for  proo&  of  that  certamty  pacity  of  faith ;  and,  failing  to  dia- 
in  which  they  rejoice.  And  hence  cover  in  tradition  the  authority 
it  comes  to  pass  that^  when  they  find  which  he  claimed  for  it,  they 
others  teaching  to-day  that  which  started  off  like  a  broken  bow, 
they  did  not  teach  a  year  or  two  and  became  liberals.  This  it 
ago,  they  account  for  the  phenome-  was, '  and  not  a  rdbound  firom 
non  by  raising  a  cry  of  traitors  the  Tractarian  movement,  which 
in  the  camp.  Newman  was  no  called  into  existence  that  school  of 
mare  a  traitor  in  1844  than  he  had  rationalistic  Christianity  of  which 
been  in  1826.  But  if  his  perpet-  Mr.  Elngsley,  we  believe,  pro- 
xal  drifting  from  one  set  of  views  fesses  to  be  a  member.  But  as 
to  another  affords  proof  enough  Mr.  Kingsley  did  not  learn  his 
that  he  was  destitute  of  those  spe-  philpsophy  at  first  hand  from  any 
oial  qualities  which  justify  men  in  great  master,  so  he  has  shown  him- 
atandingout  as  the  guides  to  other  self  altogether  unwortfav  to  be 
men  in  their  religious  opinions,  at  ranked  with  those  who  did.  Man- 
least  there  was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  rice,  Staqley,  Jowett^  and  his  own 
to  dare  the  emprise.  There  was  pow-  earnest  Protestant  Fronde,  how- 
er^eoougb  also  to  command  success  ever  widely  they  may  separate 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but  beyond  that  themselves  nrom  Dr,  Newman  now. 
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willjieverdhaxge  him  with  Mug  * 
Bar  and  the  wilfiil  teacher  of  liea. 
Tbej  know  how  xnuoh  he  gare  up 
to  Deoome  what  he  U — not  the 
moral  oertaintj  of  attainiog  to  an 
Englifih  mitre  alone,  for  that,  in  his 
eyes,  wo^]d  have  been  of  small 
Taloe,  but  a  position  the  most  ex- 
alted to  which  an  ambitioos  mind 
could  aspire  —  the  acknowledged 
headship  of  religions  thooght  in 
this  obnntry,  the  chamDionship  of 
the  Ohnrch  of  England  and  its 
traditions;  whom  multitudes  of 
earnest  men  trusted  and  follow- 
ed, and  many  more^  even  while 
they  fought  against  him,  felt  them- 
selves constrained  to  treat  with 
delicacy  and^  reg;>ect.  It  remiuned 
for  a  sciolist  in  the  region  of 
thought  to  throw  his  handful  of 
mud  upon  a  character  which  be 
could  not  understand.  Be  it  so. 
^*  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread;"  and  so  the  Cambiidge 
Professor*  while  he  has  furnished 
to  the  object  of  his  attention  an 
opportunity  of  putting  forth  a  con- 
fession of  faith  which  will  be  read 
wherever  the  English  languagjO  is 
understood,  places  himeelf  in  a  posi- 
tion   whicn    even    he,   we   should 


think)  must  by    this   time  M  to 
be  ridicnlouB. 

To  sum  up  aU.  We  rise  from 
the  study  of  this  oontroverqr, 
if  oontroversv  it  deserved  to  be 
called,  painfdllj  alive  to  the  &ct 
that  both  di^utants  are  in  Um 
wrong.  Dr.  Newman  is  wrong,  be- 
cause bis  principles  are  indefen- 
nble  db  imtio^  however  perfeoUy 
they  agree  one  with  another.  His 
error,  however,  is  that  of  a  great 
mind,  which  like  vaulting  ambi- 
tion, has  '^overleaped  its  sell,  sod 
fallen  on  the  other  side;"  whereas 
Mr.  Kingsley  is  wrong,  morally  ai 
well  as  logically.  He  makes  ebai]^ 
which  he  cannot  prove,  and,  too  ob- 
stinate or  too  ill-advised  frankly  to 
withdraw  them,  he  repeats  men 
in  8  manner  which  offends  the 
tastes  even  of  his  own  admirersw 
We  think,  therefore,  of  the  one 
with  sorrow  not  unmixed  with 
respect,  as  of  a  fallen  angel,  but 
an  angel  still;  of  the  other,  u  i 
misguided  clever  man,  who,  hav- 
ing got  beyond  his  depth,  dis- 
oovcis  that  he  cannot  swim,  and 
strikes  oot  wildly,  as  those  are  apt 
to  do  who  find  themselves  in  dan- 
ger of  going  to  the  bottom. 
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Iv  MOaskey  was  adaally  startled 
by  the  viomity  !a  whiob  he  sod- 
denlj  foond  bunaelf  to  the  persQDs 
within  the  room,  bet  Was  even  mom 
itrock  by  the  tone  of  the  voioe 
which  now  met  his  ear.  It  was 
Normaii  MaitUmd  who  spoke,  and 
he  recognised  him  at  once.  Paoing 
the  large  room  in  its  length,  he 
passed  before  the  windows  qnite 
close  to  where  M^Oaskey  stood — 
80  close,  indeed,  that  he  conid  n^ckrk 
the  agitation  on  his  features,  and  note 
the  convoIaiYe  twitobings  tmat  shook 
his  cheek. 

The  other  oocnpant  of  the  room 
was  a  kkdy;  hot  MXIaskey  oonJd 
ooly  see  the  beayy  folds  of  her  dark 
relyet  dress  as  abe  sat  apart,  and  so 
distant  that  he  coald  not  hear  her 
voice. 

^80,  then,  it  ccMnes  to  thisP* 
sai<)  Maitland,  stopiMi^  in  his 
walk  and  &oiDg  where  she  sat: 
**I  hare  nmde  this  wearisome 
joamey  for  nothing?  Would  it 
not  have  been  as  easy  to  say  he 
wonkl  not  see  met  It  was  no. 
pieaaore  to  nae  to  trayeL  some  hoo- 
dred  miles  and  be  told  at  the  end  of 
iti  bad  oome  for  nothing;" 

She  marmored  something  ioan* 
dible  to  MOaakcy,  bat  to  wbioh 
Maithmd  qaiokly  answered,  '<I 
iuiow  all  thai;  bat  why  not  let  futf 
hear  this  firom  his  own  lips,  and 
let  him  hear  what  I  oan  reply  to  it? 
He  will  tell  m6  of  the  vast  sums  I 
haye  squandered  and  the  heavy 
debts  I  have  oontraoted;  and  I 
vooid  teU  him  that  in  following 
hia  raah  ooonsels  I  have  dissipated 
years  that  wonld  have  won  met 
distinction  in  any  land  of  £arope." 

Again  she  spoke;  bnt  before 
flhe  nttered  many  words  he  broke 
saddenly  in  vntiw  "N(^  no,  no! 
ten  tbonaaiid  times.  No  I  I 
knew   the     monarchy    was    rotten 


—rotten  to  the  very  core; 
bat  I  said.  Better  to  die  in  the 
8ti!eet  d  ckeoal  than  behind  the 
arras  on  one's  knee^.  Have  it  ont 
with  the  sooandrels,  and  let  the 
best  man  win — ^tJiat  was  the  advioe 
/  gave.  Ask  Garaffa,  a^  Hlan- 
gieri,  ask  Aoton,  if  I  did  not  al- 
ways say,  'If  the  King  is  not  ready 
to  do  as  mnob  for  his  orown  as 
the  hmnblest  peasant  wonld  for  hJs 
cabin,  let  him  abdicate  at.onoe.' " 

She  uHirmared  something,  and 
lie  intermpted  her  with,  *'  Because 
I  never  did-^never  would — ^and 
never  will  trust  to  priestcraft  All 
the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  all  the 
craft  of  the  whole  College  of  Oar* 
dinalfl,  will  not  br^g  back  confi- 
dence in  the  monarchy.  But  why 
do  I  talk  c^  these  things  to  yoaf 
<to  back  and  ask  him  to  see  me. 
Say  that  I  have  many  things  to  tell 
him ;  s^y'^ — and  here  the  mockery 
of  hjs  voloe  beoame  oonspiououa — 
^Hhat  I  would  wish  much  to  have 
his  advioe  on  certain  pdnts. — ^And 
why  not?"  eried  he  aloud  to  somep 
thing  riie  saW;  ^h$»  my  new 
nobility  no  obarm  for  him?  Well, 
then,  I  am  ready  to  strike  a  bar- 
gain with  him.  I  owe  Oaffiurelli 
tw9  hundred  end.  eighty  tboosand 
franes,  which  I  mean  to  pay,  if  I 
take  to  the  highway  to  do  it* 
Hush!  don't ^interrapt  me.  I  am 
not  asking  be  should,  pay  this  for 
me^-all  I  want  is,  that  he  will  en- 
able me  to  sell  that  villa  which  he 
gave  me  some  years  ago  beyond 
Oaserta.  Yea,  the  'Torricella;'  I 
know  all  that— it  was  a.  royal  pre- 
sent. It  never  had  the  more  value 
in  my  eyes  for  that;  and  perb^w 
the  day  is  not  very  distant  when  the 
right  to  it  may  be  dispated.  Lei 
him  make  out  my  title,  such  as  it  is, 
so  that  I  can  sell  it  There  are  Jews 
who  will  surely  take  it  at  one-half 
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its  worth.    Get  him  to  ooosent  to 
this,  and  I  am  ready  to  pledge  my 
word  that  he  hsB  seen  the  last  of 
me." 
"He  gave  it  to  yon  as  a  wedding 

S resent,  Norman,"  said  she,  haaght- 
y;  and  now  her  deep-toned  voice 
rang  ont  clear  and  strong;  "and  it 
will  he  an  nnpardonahle  offence  to 
ask  him  this." 

"Have  I  not  told  yon  that  I 
shall  not  need  forgiveness — that 
with  this  act  all  ends  heftween  as  t" 

"I'Avill  he  no  party  to  this,"  said 
shcL  haughtily;  and  she  arose  and 
walked  oat  upon  the  terrace.  As 
she  passed,  the  lamp-light  flared 
strongly  on  her  features,  and 
M*Oaakey  saw  a  face  be  had  once 
known  well;  hot  what  a  change 
was  there!  The  heaatiftil  Nina 
Brancaieone — the  dark-hsired  Nor- 
ma— ^the  helle  that  Bvron  used  to 
toast  with  an  enthamasm  of  ad- 
miration— was  a  tall  woman  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  with  two 
masses  of  snow^hite  hair  on  either 
side  of  a  pale  face.  The  dark  ey^ 
indeed,  flashed  hrightly  still,  and 
the  eyehrows  were  dark*  as  of  yore: 
hat  the  b^utifdlly-formed  month 
was  hard  and  thin-lipped,  and  the 
fair  brow  marked  with  many  a  strong 
line  of  pain. 

"Ton  forget,  perhaps,*'  said  she, 
after  a  short  pause — "yon  forget 
that  it  is  from  this  villa  I  take  my 
title.  I  am  Brancaieone  della  Tor- 
ricella,  and  I  forfeit  the  name  when 
it  leaves  onr  hands." 

"And  do  yon  hold  to  this,  mo- 
ther?'* asked  he,  in  a  voice  of  sor- 
row, through  which  something  of 
scorn  was  detectable. 

"Do  I  hold  to  it?  Of  obnise  I 
hold  to  it!  Ton  know  well  the 
value  it  has  in  his  eyes.  Without 
it  he  never  would  have  consented*' 
— she  stopped  suddenly,  and  seemed 
to  catch  herself  in  time  to  prevent 
the  utterance  of  some  rash  avowal. 
"As  it  is,**  added  she,  "he  told  me  so 
late  as  yesterday  that  he  has  no  rest 
nor  peace,  thinking  over  his  brother's 
son,  and  the  great  wrong  he  has  done 
him." 


"Let  him  think  of  the  greater 
wrong  he  has  done  me!— of  nij 
youth  that  he  has  wasted,  and  mv 
manhood  lost  and  shipwrecked. 
But  for  him  and  his  weak  ambi- 
tion, I  had  belonged  to  a  party  who 
would  have  prized  my  ability  and 
rewarded  my  courage.  I  would  not 
find  myself  at  thirty  brigaded  with 
a  set  of  low-hearted  priests  and 
seminarists,  who  have  no  other 
weapons  tJian  treaoherv,  nor  any 
strategy  but  lies.  If  I  have  squan- 
dered his  fortune,  he  has  beggared 
me  in  reputation.  He  does  not 
seem  to  remember  these  things. 
As  to  him  whom  he  would  prefer 
to  me  and  msk^  his  heur,  I  have  seen 
him.*' 

"Yoa  have  seen  him,  Norman) 
When  ?  —  where  ? — how  ?*  cried  she, 
in  wild  inopatience. 

"Yes,  1  even  had  a  plan  to  let 
the  uncle  meet  his  pnnnising  ne- 
phew. I  speculated  on  bringing 
together  two  people  more  made  for 
mutual  detestation  than  any  other 
two  in  Europe." 

"  It  would  have  been  a  rash  ven- 
ture,*' said  she,  fittx>ely. 

"  If  yoa  mean'  for  hm,  that  was 
the  Very  reason  I  thonght  of  it 
What  oUier  game  than  the  rash  one 
is  open  to  a  man  like  mef* 

"  Who  ever  had  the  safer  road  to 
fortune  if  he  coald  have  walked  with 
the  commonest  prudence,"  said  she, 
bitterly. 

"How  can  yon  say  that?  Talk 
of  prudence  to  the  man  who  has  no 
fortane,  no  family,  not  eveb  a  name 
-—no!"  cried  he,  fiercely;  "for  by 
the  first  Maitland  I  met  I  might  be 
ohalleoged  to  say  from  what  stock 
I  came.  He  could  have  saved  ine 
from  all  this.  Nothing  was  ever 
easier.  Yoa  yourself  asked — ay, 
begged  this.  Yoa  told  me  yoa  beg- 
ged it  on  vour  knees ;  and  I  own, 
if  I  never  forgave  him  for  refbaog, 
I  have  never  forgiven  yoa  for  the 
entreaty.*' 

"And  I  wonld  do  it  agalu  to- 
day !**  cried  she,  passionately.  *^  Let 
him  but  acknowledge  yoa,  Norman, 
and  he  may  turn  me  out  npon  tbe 
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world  hooselees  and  a  beggar,  and 
I  will  bless  him  for  it  !*' 

^^Wbat  a  oarae  Sa  on  tbe  bas- 
tard!" broke  he  out  in  a  savage 
v«hemenoe,  ''if  it  robs  him  of 
every  rightfol  sentiment,  and  poi- 
sons eyen  a  mother^s  love.  Do 
not  talk  to  me  in  this  way,  or  yon 
will  drive  me  mad !'' 

^Oh,  Norman  I  my  dear,  dear 
Norman  1"  cried  she,  passionately; 
"it  is  not  yet  too  late." 

"Too  late  for, what  r 

"Not  too  late  to  gain  baok  his 
fsTonr.  When  he  saw  the  letter  in 
the  King's  hand,  calling  yon  Ooant 
of  Amalfi,  he  said,  '  This  looks  ill 
for  the  monarchy.  I  have  a  Scotch 
earldom  myself  in  my  &mily,  grant- 
ed by  another  king  the  day  after 
he  had  lost  his  own  crown.*  Try, 
then,  if  yon  cannot  rally  to  the 
canse  those  men  who  are  so  mnch 
under  yonr  infinence,  that,  as  yon 
have  often  told  me,  they  only  want- 
ed to  be  assored  of  yonr  devotion  to 
pledge  their  own.  If  hs  could  be« 
lieTe  the  canse  triomphant,  the^  is 
nothing  he  wonld  not  do  to  up- 
hold it" 

"Yes,"  said  he,  thonghtfhlly, 
''there  never  lived  the  man  who 
more  worshipped  success!  The  in- 
dnlgenoes  that  he  heaped  npon  my- 
self were  merely  oflferings  to  a  career 
of  insolent  triumph.'^ 

*•  Yon  never  loved  him^  Norman," 
aaid  sh^,  sadly. 

"Love  had  no  share  in  the  com- 
pact between  ns.  He  wanted  to 
maintain  a  canse  which,  if  socoess* 
fal,  must  exclude  from  power  in 
England  the  men  who  had  insult* 
ed  him,  and  tnmed  him  out  of  office. 
I  wanted  some  one  who  could  afford 
to  pay  my  debts,  and  leave  me  free 
to  contract  more.  But  why  talk  to 
joa  about  these  intrigues? — once 
more,  will  he  see  me?" 

She  shook  her  head  slowly  in  dis- 
sent. "  Gould  you  not  write  to  him, 
Korman  T*  said  she  at  kst 

*'I  will  not  write  to  a  man  under 
the  same  roof  as  myself.  I  have 
soma  news  for  him,"  added  he,  "if 
he  oaree  to  bay  it  by  an  audi^oe; 


for  I  suppose  he  would  make  it  an 
audience,"  and  the  last  word  he  gave     , 
with  deep  scorn. 

"  Let  me  bring  him  the  tidings.*' 

"No,  he  shiul  hear  them  from 
myself  or  not  hear  them  at  all.  I 
want  this  villa  1  '*  cried  he,  passion- 
ately— "I  want  the  title  to  sell  it, 
and  pay  off  a  debt  that  is  crushing 
me.  Go,  then,  and  say  I  have  some- 
thing of  importance  enough  to  have 
brought  me  down  some  hundred 
miles  to  tell — ^him  something  that 
deeply  concerns  the  cause  he  cares 
for,  and  to  which  his  counsel  would 
be  invaluable." 

"  And  this  is  true  ?" 

"Did  I  ever  tell  you  a  falsehood, 
mother?"  asked  he,  in  a  voice  of 
deep  and  sorrowfbl  meaning. 

"I  will  go,"  said  she,  after  a  few 
moments  of  thought,  and  left  the 
room.  Maitland  took  a  bottle  of 
some  essenced  water  from  the  table 
and  Whed  his  forehead.  He  had 
been  more  agitated  than  he  cared  to 
confesB ;  and  now  ^^at  he  was  alone, 
and,  as  he  believed,  unobserved,  his 
features  betrayed  a  deep  depression. 
As  he  sat  with  his  nead  leaning 
on  both  hands,  the  door  opened. 
"  Oome,"  said  she,  gently—"  come !  "• 
He  arose  and  followed  her.  No 
Booner  was  all  quiet  around  than 
M^Oaskey  rowed  swiftly  back  to 
his  quarters,  and,  packing  up  hastily 
his  few  effects,  made  with  all  speed 
for  the  little  bay,  where  was  the 
village  he  had  passed  on  his  arrival, 
and  through  which  led  the  road  to 
Beffi^o.  That  something  was  "up" 
at  Naples  he  was  now  certahi,  and 
he  resolved  to  be  soon  on  the  field : 
whoever  the  victors,  they  would 
want  him. 

On  the  third  evening  he  entered 
the  capital,  and  made  stridght 
for  Oafi&relli's  house.  He  met  the 
Oonnt  in  the  doorway.  "The  man 
I  wanted,"  said  he,  as  he  saw  the* 
Mig'or.  "  Qo  into  my  study  and 
wait  for  me^" 

"What  has  happened?"  asked 
M^askey,  in  a  whfeper. 

"Everything.  The  King  is 
dead." 


ais. 


Toei^  AMtr.'-Fairt  ZU. 


Pept 


OOAFTIB  XUL — UABK  LTLI^B  LRTSB. 


Tbe  fbllowing  letter  wib  reoelred 
at  Lyle  Abbev  thorUy  after  the 
events  recorded  in  oar  last  ^spter 
had  happened.  It  was  from  Mark 
Lyle  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  IVafford  :-* 

"HotKL  VioroaiA,  Nafub. 
*'Mt  Dkab  Auoi^— While  I  was 
enrslng  my  bad-look  at  being  too 
late  for  the  P.  and  O.  steamer  at 
*  Marseilles,  yoar  letter ,  arrived  de- 
ciding me  to  oome  on  hereb  No- 
thing was  ever  more  fortunate :  first 
of  lul,  I  shall  be  able  to  oatoh  the 
Austrian  Lloyds  at  Anoona,  and 
reach  Alexandria  in  good  time  for 
tbe  mail ;  and^  seoondly,  I  have  per- 
fectly sacoeeded — at  least  I  hope  so 
— in  the  commission  yon  gave  me. 
For  five  mortal  days  I  did  nothing 
but  examine  villas,  I  got  a'  list 
of  full  fifty,  but  in  the  course  of 
a  little  time  the  number  filtered 
down  to  ten  poadble,  and  came  ai 
last  to  three  that  one  ooold  pro- 
nounce fairly  habitable.  To  have 
health  in  this  climate — that  is  to  say, 
to  escape  malaria— you  must  abjure 
▼fetation;  and  the  only  way  to 
avoid  tertian  is  to  book  yourself 
for  a  sunstroke.  These  at  leaal 
were  my  experiences  up  to  Tuesday 
last,  for  all  the  salubrious  spots 
along  the  sea-shore  had  been  long 
since  seized  on  either  by  the  King  or 
the  Oburch,  and  every  lovely  point 
of  view  was  certain  to  be  crowned 
by  a  royal  villa  or  a  monastery.  I 
was  coming  back  then  on  Tuesday^ 
very  disconsolate  indeed  firom  a  k>ng. 
day^s  fruitless  search,  when  I  saw 
a  perfect  gem  of  a  place  standing 
on  the  extreme  point  of  a  promon- 
tory near  Oaserta.  It  was  of  course 
'royal'— at  least  it  belonged  to  a 
OouDt  d^Amalfi,  which  title  was 
borne  by  some  younger  branch  of 
the  Bourbons ;  yet  as  it  was  unten- 
anted, and  several  peo^  were  work- 
ing in  the  gardens,  1  ventured  in 
to  have  a  look  at  it  I  will  not 
attempt  description,  but  Just  say 
that   both  within   and   without   it 


realises  all  I  ever  dreamed  or  ima- 
gined of  an  Italian  villa.  Marble 
and  freeooss  and  fonntams,  terraces 
descending  to  the  sea,  and  gardens 
a  wilderness  of  orange  and  msg* 
nolia,  and  grand .  old  rooms,  the 
very  air  of  whidi  breathed  splen- 
dour and  magnifioenoie ;  but  d  fwi 
hanf  dear  Alice.  It  was  a  'Psl- 
azzotto  reale,'  and  one  could  only 
gaze  enviously  at  delights  they 
could  not  hope  to  compass. 

'*  Seeing  my  intense  admiratioa 
of  tho  place,  the  man  who  showed 
me  around  it  said,  as  I  was  ooming 
away,  that  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
Count  would  not  be  indispoaed  to 
sell  the  property.  I  know  enough 
of  Italians  to  be  aware  that  when 
a  stranser  snpposed  to  be  rich,— 
all  English  are  in  this  category,— 
is  struck  with  anvthing— ptctnre, 
house,  or  statue — the  owner  wiU 
alwsya  part  with  it  at  tenfold  its 
value.  Half  out  of  curiosity,  half 
to  give  myself  the  pretext  for  an- 
other morning's  ramble  over  the 
dehdous  place,  I  asked  where  I 
could  learn  any  details  as  to  the 
vahie,  and  received  an  addren  as 
fbllom,  'Qount  Carlo  Oa&i^ 
YiUino  della  Boschetta,  Chiiga, 
Naples.'  OafiEhr^  I  at  once  re- 
membered as  the  name  of^  Matt- 
land's  friend,  and  in  this  found 
another  reason  for  calling  on  bim, 
since  I  had  totally  failed  in  ail  my 
attempts  to  discover  M.  either  in 
London,  Paris,  or  even  here. 

''The  same  evening  I  wentthers^ 
and  found  Goant  Oaffiudli  in  one 
of  those  fisiry-tale  little  palsoes 
which  this  country  abounds  in.  Ha 
had  some  friends  at  dinner,  bat^  on 
reading  my  name^  recognised  me, 
and  came  out  with  a  most  charming 
politeness  to  press  me  to  Join  bia 
party.  It  waa  no  use  lefniiiig; 
the  Italian  nersaaslveness  has  that 
element  of  toe  irresistible  about  it 
that  one  cannot  oppose ;  and  I  soon 
found  myself  smoking  my  cigsr  in 
a  company  of  half-a-dosen  people, 
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who   treated   me    w    an   intimAte  '*'Do  yoQ  think  Kaitland  woold 

friend.                                                 .  see  me?* 

**  I  may  amnse    joa    some    day  ''  ^  I  snppose  he  will  he  delighted 

by    some   of    the    traits   of   their  to  see   yon;    hut.  I  will  ascertain 

lorihammie.     I    most     now     con-  that  without  letting  him  know  thai 

fioe   mjself    to   onr    ;nore    imme-  I  have   already  told    yon    he   was 

diate     interests.     Qaffarelli,    when  here.    Bememher,  too,  if  he  ahonld 

he    fonnd    that     I    wanted    some  repeiye  yon,    drop    nothing    ahont 

Jnfonnation    ahont    the  villa,  drew  the  dnel  or  the  wound.    Allude  to 

his  arm  within  my  own,  and,  taking  his   illneas  as    fever,   and    leave  to 

me  away  from  the  rest^  told  me  in  himself  entirely  the  option  of  telling 

strictest   confidence    that   the   villa  you  the  true  story  or  noC 

was     Maitland^s — MaitJond     heing  '^  After  a  few  more  words  of  can- 

the   Conte  d^Amalfi — the  title  hav-  tion — ^less   needed,  if  he   only  had  . 

ing  heen  conferred  hy  the  late  King,  known    how   thoroughly   I    nnder- 

one    of   the  very  last  acts  of  his  stood  his  temper  and  disposition-* 

life.  he  left  me.    He  was  hack  again  in. 

" '  And  Haitland,'  said  I,  scarcely  less  than  five  minutes,  ae^,  taking 

recovering  from   my  astonishment ;  me  hy  the  arm,  led  me  to  Maitland'a 

'where  is  he  now f  door.    ^  There,'  said  he;  ^goin;  ha 

"  *  Within  a   few  yards   of  y9u,*  expects  yon.' 

said  he,  tnming  and  pointing  to  the  ^*  It  was  on^  af)»r  a  few  seconda 

closed  jalousies  of  a  room  that  opened  that  I  could  see  my  way  throng 

on  a  small  separately  rcnclosedgaiden;  the      half- darkened     joom^      hut,^ 

'  he  IS  there.  snided   hy    a   wesk    voice   sayingi 

*' There  was  something  like  secrecy,  'Oome  on— here,'    I  fH;)proacbed   a 

mystery,  at   least,    in    hfs    nymner  hed,  on  the  outside  of  which,  in  a 

as  he  said  this,  that  prevented  my  loose  dressing-gown,  the  poor  fellow 

speaking   for   a   moment,    and    he  lay.                                ^                 % 

went    on: — 'Yea,  Maitland    is    in  '^^Ton  find  it  hard  to  recognise 

that  room,   stretched   on  his   hed,  me,  Lyle,'  said  he^  with  an  attempt; 

poor  fellow ;    he  has  heen  severely  to  smile  at  the  amazement  which, 

wounded  in    a  duel  which,  bad   I  I  oonld  not  by  any  effort  repress; 

heen  here,  shonld  never  have  heen  ft>r  he  waa  wasted  to  a  shadow,  his 

longht.    All     this,     remember,     is  brown  obeeks  were  sunken  and  sal* 

in    confidence ;    for   It    is   needlesa  low^  and  his  dark  flashing  eyes  almoat 

to   tell    you    Maitland    is   one   of  oolonrless. 

those   men   who  hate  being   made  ^^^And  yet,*  added  he,  4he  doo« 

gosaip  of;  and  I  r«ally  believe  that  tor  hss    just    been    complimenting 

bis .  wound   never    gave   him   one-  me    on     my    improved    looks.    It 

half  the  pun  that  ^  felt  at   the  seems  I  was  more  horrible  yester* 

bare    possiblhty   of  his    adventure  da^.'    I   don't    remember   what    I 

being     made    town-talk.    So    well,  said,  bnt     he     thanked    me     and 

have  we  managed  hitherto,  that  of  pretsed  my  band — a  great  deal  from 

the  men  you  see  here  to*nigb^-*all  bimi  for  he  is  not  certainly  demon- 

of    them   intimate   with   him — one  strati  ve;   and  then  he   pressed  me 

only  knows  that  his  illness  is  not  a  to    tell   about   yon   all — bow     yon 

malaria  fever.'  were,    and    what     doing.    He    in- 

^  *'  But  can  yon    answer  ibr   the  quired  so   frequently,  and   recurred 

same  prudence  and  reserve  on  the  so   often    to  JBella,   that   I   almosi 

part  of  the  other  principal  t*  suspected    somethiog  between  tibem 

^^ '  We  have  secured    it,  for   the  — thoagh,  after  all,  I  ought  to  have 

time    at    leasts   by   removing    him  known    that   this   was  a   conquest 

from    Kaples ;    and    as    the    laws  above  Bella's  reach^the  man  who 

here  are  very  severe  against  duel-  might   any   day    choose    from    the 

ling,    his   own   safety    will   sng^st  highest  in  Europe. 

aileuce.'  ^^Now   a  little   about   yourself. 
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ICftltland/  8aM  I.  'How  long  bave 
yon  been  ill  ?' 

«'  ^  This  is  the  sevdnteenth  day,* 
■aid  he,  sighing.  ^OaffarelH  of 
ooone  told  yon  fever — but  here 
it  is,'  and^he  turned  on  his  side 
and  showed  me  a  great  mass  of 
appliances  and  bandages.  ^I  have 
been  wounded.  I  went  out  with 
a  fellow  whom  none  of  my  friends 
would  consent  to  my  meeting, 
and  I  was  obliged  ta  take  my 
valet  Fenton  for  my  second,  and 
be,  not  much  verged  !n  these  mat- 
ters, accepted  the  Neapolitan  sword 
Instead  of  the  French  one.  I 
had  not  touched  one  these  eight 
years.  At  all  events,  my  antagonist 
was  an  expert  swordsman — I  sus- 
pect, in  this  style  of  fencing, 
more  than  my  equal;  he  certainly 
was  cooler,  and  took  a  thrust  I  gave 
him  through  the  fore-arm  without 
•ver  owning  he  was  wouuded  till  he 
■aw  ihe  fall.' 

"*  Plucky  fellow,*  muttered  I. 

'♦•Yes,  pluck  he  has  unquestion- 
ably ;  nor  did  be  behave  badly  when 
all  was  over,  for  though  it  was  as 
much .  as  his  neck  was  worth  to  do 
It,  he  offered  to  support  me  in  the 
oarrii^  all  the  way  back  to  Kaplea.'. 

^  <  That  was  a  noble  offer,'  said  L 

^•And  there  never  was  a  less 
noble  antagonist!'  cried  Maitland, 
with  a  bitter  laugh.  <  Indeed,  if  it 
ever  should  get  abroAd  that  I 
orossed  swords  with  him,  it  would 
so  near  to  deny  me  the  power  of 
demanding  a  similar  satisfaction 
from  one  of  my  own  rank  to-morrow. 
Do  not  ask  me  who  he  is,  Lyle; 
do  not  question  me  about  the  quar- 
rel itself.  It  Is  the  thinking,  the 
brooding  over  these  thinffs  as  I  lie 
here,  that  makes  this  bed  a  torture 
to  me.  The  surgeon  and  his  probes 
are  not  pleasant  visitors,  but  I  wel- 
come them  when  they  divert  my 
thouffhts  from  these  musings.' 

••X  did  my  best  to  rally  him,  and 

gst  him  to  talk  of  the  future,  when 
e  should  be  up  and  about  again. 
I  almost  thought  I  had  done  him 
■ome  little  good,  when  Oaffkrelli 
oame  in  to  warn  me  that  the  doc- 
tors were    imperative    against    his 


receiving  any  visitors,   and   I   had 
been  there  then  fall  two  hours ! 

'**I  have  told  Lyle,'  said  he,  is 
we  were  leaving  the  room,  'that 
you  most  let  him  come  and  see  me 
tomorrow;  there  are  other  thiogs 
I  want  to  talk  over  with  him.' 

**Itwa8  high  time  I  should  have 
left  him,  for  his  fever  was  now  com- 
ing on,  and  Osffarelli  told  me  that 
he  raved  throughout  the  whole 
night,  and  talked  incessantly  of 
places  which,  even  in  a  foreign  pro- 
nunciation, I  knew  to  be  in  our  own 
neighbourhood  in  Ireland.  The  next 
day  I  was  not  admitted  to  see 
him.  The  day  after  that  I  was 
only  suffered  to  pass  a  few  minutes 
beside  his  bed,  on  condition,  too, 
that  be  should  not  be  allowed  to 
speak;  and  to-day,  as  it  is  my  last 
in  Naples,  I  have  been  with  him 
for  above  an  hour.  I  am  certiun, 
my  dear  Alice,  that  there  is  some- 
thing at  least  in  my  saspicion  about 
Bella,  from  what  took  place  to-day. 
Hearing  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
to-night  to  catch  the  steamer  at 
Ancono,  he  said,  ^Lyle,  I  shall 
want  a  few  minutes  with  yon,  all 
alone  though,  before  you  leave.' 
He  said  this  because  either  the  doc- 
tor or  Oaffarelli,  or  botli,  have  been 
with  us  since  our  first  meeting. 
'Don't  look  gloomy,  old  fellow' 
he  added;  'I'm  not  going  to  epeaJc 
about  my  will.  It  is  rather  of  life 
I  mean  to  talk,  and  what  to  do 
with  life  to  make  it  worth  lining 
for.  Meanwhile,  Oaffarelli  has  been 
telling  me  of  your  hunt  after  a  villa. 
There  is  mine — the  Torricella^take 
it  Carlo  savs  you  were  greatly 
struck  with  it;  and  as  it  is  really 
pretty,  and  inhabitable  too,  a  thing 
rare  enough  with  villas^  I  insist  upon 
your  offering  it  to  your  faimly 
There's  a  sort  of  sunmier-house  or 
"Belvidere"  on  the  extreme  point 
of  tiie  rock,  with  half-a-dozen  little 
rooms ;  I  shall  keep  that  for  myself; 
but  tell  Lady  Lyle  I  shall  not  be  a 
troublesome  visitor.  It  will  be  the 
rarest  of  all  events  to  see  me  there, 
for  I  shall  not  be  long  in  Italr.' 
I  was  eager  to  ask  why,  or  wbitber 
he  was  turning  his  steps,  but  he  waa 
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never  one  to  stand  iDDoh  qnestion- 
logr,  and  in  bis  present  state  it 
-would  haye  been  rlangeroas  to  orose 
him.  By  way  of  saying  something — 
anything  at  the  moment — I  atjked 
bow  were  things  going  on  here  po)i- 
tioslly.  He  iangbed  his  nsoal  little 
qoiet  langby  and  called  ont  to  Oaf- 
farelli,  who  stood  in  the  window. 
^€k>nie  here,  Carlo,  and  tell  Lyle 
bow  we  are  getting  on  here.  He 
wants  to  know  if  the  ammonition 
has  been  yet  served  ont '  for  the 
bombardment;  or  are  yon  waiting 
for  the  barricades  ? '  He  jumped  up 
in  his  bed  as  he  spoke,  and  then 
fell  back  again.  Tne  doctor  ran 
bastjlv  over,  and  cried  ont,  'That^s 
exactly  what  I  said  wotild  come 
of  it.  There's  hnmorrbage  again.' 
And  so  we  were  turned  out  of  the 
room,  and  the  other  doctors  were 
speedily  summoned,  and  it  was 
only  an  hour  ago  I  heard  that  he 
was  going  on  fiivourably;  but  that 
in  future  a  strict  interdiet  should 
be  put  upon  all  visits,  and  none  ad- 
miUed  to  him  but  bis  physicians. 
Seeing  this,  there  was  no  use  de- 
ferring my  departure,  which  would, 
besides,  place  my  commission  in 
jeopardy.  I  have  already  outstayed 
my  leave  b^  two  mails. 

'^Gaffareili  is  to  write  to  yon 
about  the  villa,  and  take  all  your 
directions  al>ont  getting  it  in  order 
for  your  arrival.  He  says  that  there 
is  only  too  much  furniture ;  and  as 
there  are  something  like  eighty  odd 
rooms — it  is  oalM  Palazzotto,  a 
diminutive 'for  palace  1 — ^the  chances 
are  that  even  you  will  have  space 
enough  for  what  you  call  '  to  turn  , 
ronnd  in.'  I  am  in  no  dread  of 
your  being  disappointed  in  it,  and  I 
repeat  once  more,  it  is  the  most  ex- 

?ui8itely  beaatifnl  spot  I  ever  saw. 
would  rather  own  it  than  its 
larger  brother,  the  great  kingly 
pilace  on  the  ^opposite  side  of  the 
twiy. 

^*  I  left  ray  card  at  the  Legation 
for  your  friend  Mr.  Damer,  but  hd 
has  not  returned  my  visit  I  own 
I  had  no  peculiar  anxiety  to  know 
him.  Maitland  could  only  say  that 
he  ^was  not  an  ill-oatnred  fellow, 


and  perhaps  a  shade  smarter  than 
his  colleagues.' 

^^Oaffarelli  promises  to  keep  you 
informed  about  poor  Maitland,  of 
whom,  notwithstanding  all  the 
doctors  say,  I  do  not  augur  too 
fovourably.  On  every  account, 
whether  you  really  avail  yourselves 
of  it  or  not,  do  not  refuse  his  offer 
of  the  villa;  it  would  give  him 
the  deepest  pain  and  mortification, 
knowing  how  I  had  fixed  upon  it 
before  1  heard  of  his  being  the 
owner.  I  am  very  sorry  to  leave 
him,  and  sorrier  that  I  have  not 
heai^  what  he  was  so  eager  to  tell 
me.  \  shall  be  very  impatient  till 
I  hear  from  you,  and  know  whether 
you  concur  in  my  conjecture  or  not 

*'The  King  sent  twice  to-day  to 
inquire  after  M.,  and  has  already 
announced  hia  intention  to  come  in 
person,  so  soon  as  the  doctors  deem 
such  a  visit  safe.  To  see  the  names 
that  were  left  to-day  with  the  por- 
ter you  would  say  it  was  one  of  the 
first  men  in  Europe  was  causing  all 
this  public  anxiety. 

^*  I  trast,  my  dear  Alice,  .you  will 
be  satisfied  with  this  long-winded 
epistle-^the  last,  probably,  you  will 

ft  from  me  till  I  reach  Oalcntta. 
had  intended  to  have  given  yon 
all  the  gossip  of  this  pleasant  place, 
which,  even  on  the  verge,  as  some 
think,  of  a  revolution,  has  time  and 
to  spare  for  its  social  delinquencies; 
but  Maitland  has  so  engn^ssed  my 
thoughts  that  he  has  filled  my 
letter;  and  yet  I  have  not  told 
you  one  tithe  of  what  I  have  beard 
about  him  from  his  friend  Oaffa- 
relli.  Indeed,  in  his  estimation, 
M.  has  no  equal  living;  he  is  not 
alone  the  cleverest,  boldest,  and 
most  accomplished  of  men,  but  the 
truest  and  the  best-hearted.  I  sat  late 
into  the  night  last  night  listening  to 
traits  of  his  generosity — ^the  poor 
people  he  has  helped,  the  deserving 
creatures  he  had  succoured,  and  the 
earnest  way'  he  had  pressed  daima 
on  the  Ministry  for  .wretched  fami- 
lies who  had  been  frieudless  with- 
out him.  I  was  dying  to  ask  other 
questions  about  him,  but  I  did  not 
venture,  and  yet  the  nuin  puzzles 
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me  raoT6  than  ever.  Onoe,  Indeed, 
Oaffiurelli  seemed  on  Uie  verge  of 
telling  me  fometbing.  I  bad  asked 
what  l(aitland  meant  by  saying 
that  be  shoold  probably  soon  qnit 
Italy?  'Ah/  reptted  OaffiuSlli, 
kogbing,  'tb«i  he  has  told  yon  of 
that  mad  scheme  of  his;  bat  of  all 
things  in  the  world,  why  go  into 
the  service  of  a  Bey  of  Tnais  ?*  '  A 
Bey  of  Tanisl'  cried  I,  in  such  evi- 
dent astonishment  as  ^owed  I  had 
heard  of  the  project  for  the  first 
time.  '  Of  course  it  was  bnt  a  jest,* 
said  OaflEarelli,  catching  himself  ap 
quickly.  ^The  present  Bey  and 
Haitland  lived  together  in  j^jiris  in 
their  early  days;  aod  I  have  seen 
scores  of  letters  entreating  Maitland 
to  come  to  TaniSi  and  ufi^riug  him 
the  conmiand  of  a  divisiooi  the 
place  of  a  Minister — ^anything,  in 
liiot^   that   might    be    sopposed   to 


tempt  him.  You  may  imagioe 
yoarself  how  likely  it  is  that  a  man 
with  all  Europe  at  his  feet  would 
consent  to  finish  his  life  in  aa 
A/rican  banishment.' 

'^  If  I  conld  only  have  one  weak 
more  here,  I  feel  certain  that  Oaf- 
farelli  would  tell  me  everything 
that  I  want  to  learn,  but  I  most  up 
and  away.  ICy  servant  is  already 
hurrying  down  my  baggage,  and  I 
have  not  more  time  than  to  send  my 
loves  to  yoQ  all.— Tonrs  alwaya, 
MiLBX  Ltlb. 

*'  P.S.--Oa£E:  is  just  the  fellow  to 
be  made  very  useful,  and  likes  it^ 
so  don't  scruple  to  write  to  him  as 
fhllv  as  yon  please.  He  has  already 
told  me  of  a  first-rate  chief-servant, 
a  Maestro  di  Oasa,  for  you;  and 
in  fact,  only  commission  him,  ana 
heUl  improvise  you  a  AiU  household 
ready  for  your  arrival    Adiol " 


OHinriB  ZUB.— ^IBX  MAJOB  AT  BADHT. 


"You  will  please  to  write  your 
name  there,  sir,"  said  a  elerk  from 
behind  a  wooden  railing  to  a  fierce- 
looking  little  man  in  a  irogged  coat 
and  a  gold-bauded  cap,  in  the  busy 
bank-room  of  Parodi  at  Oeooa. 

^And  my  qualities?'*  asked  the 
other,  haughtily. 

'^  As  you  please,  sir." 

The  strsnger  took  the  pen,  and 
wrote  "Milo  M'Caakey,  Oount  of 
the  two  Bicilies,  Knight  of  vai'ious 
orders,  and  Knight-postulate  of  St^ 
Jobn  of  Jerusalem,'*  ^.  dse. 

'^Your  Excellency  has  not  ad- 
ded your  address,*'  said  the  clerk, 
obseqaionsly. 

"The  fuileries  when  in  Paris, 
Zarkoe-Zeloe  when  in  B'issia, 
Usually  incog,  in  England,  I  re- 
side in  a  cottage  near  Osborne. 
When  at  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
wherever  be  tbe  royal  residence  of 
the  Sovereign  in  the  city  I  ohanoe 
to  be  in."  He  turned  to  retire, 
and  then,  suddenly  wheeling  round, 
said,  "Forward  any  letters  that 
may  come  for  me  to  my  relative, 
who  is  now  at  the  Trombetta, 
Turin." 


*^Your  Excellency  has  foi^gottea 
to  mention  bis  name.'*^ 

"So  I  have,"  said  he,  with  a 
careless  laugh.  *^It  is  somewhat 
new  to  me  to  be  in  a  town  where  I 
am  unknown.  Address  my  letters 
tt>  the  care  of  his  Highness  tbe 
Duke  of  Lanenburg^Gluckstain ; " 
and  with  a  liUle  gesture  of  hii 
band  to  imply  that  be  did  not 
exact  any  royal  honours  at  his  de- 
parture, he  strutted  out  of  the 
Dank  and  down  the  street. 

Few  met  or  passed  without 
turning  to  remark  him.  each 
was  the  contrast  beUireen  his  sta- 
ture and  bis  gait;  for  while  wm- 
siderably  below  the  middle  six^ 
there  was  an  insolent  preteosion 
in  bis  swi|gg6r-H&  defiant  imperti- 
nence in  the  stare  of  his  fieiy  eye^ 
that  seemed  to  seek  a  quarrel  with 
each  that  looked  at  him.  His  was 
indeed  that  sense  'of  overflowing 
posperity,  that,  if  it  ooeasiooally 
inclines  the  right-minded  to  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  thank- 
fulness, is  just  as  certain  to  impel 
the  men  of  a  different  scamp  to 
feats  of   aggressivenees   and  iosol- 
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enoe.  Such  was  indeed  his  mood, 
Mid  he  would  have  hafled  as  the 
best  boon  of  Fate  the  occasion  fcfr 
a  Qoarrel  and  a  duel 

The  contempt  he  felt  for  the 
bnsy  world  that  moved  by,  too 
deep  in  its  own  cares  to  interpret 
the  defiance  be  threw  sroimd  him. 
so  elevi^bed  him,  that  he  awagserea 
akmg  as  if  the  dagwaj  were  aU  his 
own. 

Was  he  not  triumphant  f  What 
had  not  gone  well  with  him  f  Gold 
in  his  pocket,  success  in  a  personal 
«mibat  with  a  man  so  highly 
placed  ^at  it  was  a  distinction  to 
liim  for  life  to  have  encoantered :  the 
very  peremptory  order  he  received 
to  quit  Naples  at  once,  was  a  re- 
cognition of  his  importance  that 
actually  overwhelmed  Jiumr  with 
delight;  and  he  saw  in  the  vista 
before  him,  the  time  when  men 
would  stop  at  the  windows  of  print- 
shops  to  gaze  on  the  features  of 
»*Le  fameux  M'Oaskey.'* 

There     was    something    glorioos 

in    his  self-conceit,  for   there   was 

nothing    he    would    not    dare    to 

achieve   that  estimation  which   he 

had  already  conceived  of  his  own 

abilities.    At  the  time  I  now  speak 

o^    there    was   a   momentary   lull 

in    the    stonn    of   Italian    politics 

caused    by   Oount  Oavour*s   crafty 

negotiations    with    the    Neapolitan 

Government  —  negotiations      solely 

devised   to  induce  that  false  senfte 

of   security  which  was   to  end  in 

downfall      and      ruin.        Whether 

M*Caskey   had  any   forebodings  of 

what  was  to  come  or  not,  he  knew 

well  that  it  was  not  the  moment 

for  men  like  himself  to  be  needed. 

"  When  tiie  day  of  action  comes, 

-will   come  the  question,   ^  Where  is 

M'Gaskey?'     MeanwhUe  I  will  be 

off  to  Baden.     I  feel  as  though  I 

ooght  to  break  the  bank." 

To  Baden  he  went.  How  many 
are  there  who  can  recall  that  bust- 
ling, pretentious,  over-dressed  little 
fellow,  who  astonished  the  pletol- 
gailery  by  his  shooting,  and  drove 
the  poor  maitre  €Parm€$  to  the  verge 
of  despair  by  his  skill  with  the 
mi^er,  and  then  swaggered  into  the 


play-room  to  take  the  first  chair  be 
pleased,  only  too  happy  if  he  could 
provoke  any  to  resent  it  How  he 
frowned  down  the  men  and  ogled 
the  women ;  smiling  blandly  at  the 
beauties  that  passed,  as  though  in 
recognition  of  charms  their  owners' 
might  well  feel  proud  of,  for  they 
had  ca|)tivated  a  M'Oa^ey!  How 
sumptuous^  too,  his  dinner;  how 
rare  and  ouirioos  his  wines ;  how 
obsequious  were  they  who  waited 
on  him;  what  peril  impended  ovef 
the  man  that  asked  to  be  served 
before  him  I 

Strong  men — ^men  in  all  the  vig- 
our of  their  yontb  and  strength — 
men  or  honour  and  men  of  tried 
courage,  passed  and  repassed,  look- 
ed at,  but  never  dreamed  of  pro- 
voldng  him.  Absurd  as  he  was  in 
dress,  ridiculous  in  his  overween- 
ing pretension,  not  one  ventured  on 
the  open  sneer  at  what  each  in  hia 
secret  heart  despised  for  its  vulgar 
insolenoe.  And  what  a  testimony 
to  pluck  Was  there  in  all  this?  for 
to  what  other  quality  in  woh  a 
man's  nature  had  the  worid  o(»- 
sented  to  have  paid  homage? 

Not  one  of  those  who  made  way 
for  him  would  have  stooped  to  know 
him.  There  was  not  a  man  of  thoaa 
who  controlled  his  gravity  to  respeot 
a  degree  of  absurdity  actually  laugh- 
able, who  would  liave  aooepted  his 
acquaintance  at  any  price ;  and  yet, 
for  all  that,  he  moved  amongst 
them  there,  exacting  every  defor- 
enoe  that  was  accorded  to  the  blu- 
est, and  undenfaibly  inferior  to  none 
about  him. 

What  becomes  of  the  cant  tiiat 
classes  the  courage  of  men  with  the 
instincts  of  the  lowest  brutes  itt 
presence  of  a  fiwt  like  this?  or 
must  we  not  ihmkly  own,  that  in 
the  respect  paid  to  personal  daring 
we  read  the  avowal  that,  however 
con^tuted  men  maybe,  courage  is 
A  quality  that  all  must  reverence? 

Not  meeting  with  the  resistanoe 
he  had  half  hoped  for,  denied  none 
of  the  daims  he  preferred,  M^Oaskey 
became  bland  and  courteous.  He 
Vouohsafed  a  nod  to  the  croupier  at 
the  play-table,  and  manifested,  by 
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a  graoeful  geBtnre  as  ^e  took  his 
seat,  that  the  company  need  not 
rise  as  he  deigned  to  join  them.  , 

In  littie  more  than  a  week  after 
his  arrival  he^had  become  famous; 
he  was  splendid,  too,  in  his  lar- 
gesses to  waiters  and  lacke;i^; 
and  St  is  a  'problem  that  might  oe 
somewhat  of  a  pnzsle  to  "Iresolve, 
how  far  the  sentiments  of  the  veiy 
lowest  class  can  permeate  the  rank 
aboTe  them,  and  make  themselves 
felt  in  the  very  highest;  for  this  very 
estimation,  thns  originating,  grew 
at  last  to  be  at  least  partially  enter- 
tained by  others  of  a  very  superior 
station.  It  was  then  that  men  dis- 
cussed with  each  other  who  was  this 
strange  Oonnt — of  what  nation? 
Five  modern  languages  had  he  been 
heard  to  talk  in^  without  a  flaw 
even  of  accent  What  country  he 
served?  Whence  and  what  his  re- 
sources? It  was  when  newspaper 
correspondents  began  vaguely  to 
hint  at  an  interesting  stranger, 
whose  skill  in  every  weapon  was 
only  equalled  by  his  success  at  play, 
^^,  that  he  disappeared  as  sudden- 
ly as  he  had  come,  but  not  without 
leaving  ample  matter  for  wonder 
in  the  telegraphic  despatch  he 
sent  off  a  few  hours  before  starting, 
and  which,  in  some  form  more  or 
less  garbled,  was  cnrrently  talked 
of  in  society.  It  was  addressed  to 
M.  Mocquara,  Tuileries,  Paris,  and 
in  these  words:  ''TeU  the  £.  I 
shall  meet  him  at  Compile  on 
Saturdav." 

Oonld  anything  be  more  delight- 
fully intimate?  While  the  cra^ 
idlers  of  Baden  were  puzzling  their- 
heads  as  to  who  he  nugbt  be  who» 
could  thus  write  to  an  imperial 
secretary,  the  writer  was  travelling 
at  all  speed  through  Switzerland 
but  so  totally  disguised  in  appear- 
ance that  not  even  the  eye  of  a 
detective  could  have  discovered  in 
the  dark-haired,  black-bearded,  and 
sedate  -  looking  Oolonel  Ohamber- 
layne  the  fiery-faced  and  irascible 
Oount  M^Oaakey. 

A  very  brief  telegram  in  a  cipher 
well  known  to  him  was  the  caose 
of  his  sudden   departure.     It  ran 


thus :  ^^  Wanted  at  Qiambery  in  sH 
haate,"  And  at  Ohambery,  at  the 
Gblden  Lamb,  did  he  arrive  with  a 
speed  which  few  save  himself  knew 
how  to  compass.  Scarcely  had  he 
entered  the  arched  doorway  of  the 
inn,  thAn  a  traveller,  preceded  by 
his  luggage^  met  him.  They  bowed, 
as  people  do  who  encounter  in  a 
passage,  but  without  acquaintance; 
and  yet  in  that  brief  coartesy  the 
stranger  had  time  to  slip  a  letter 
into  M*Oaskey*s  hand,  who  passed 
in  with  all  the  ease  and  unooooera 
imaginable.  Having  ordered  dlDner, 
he  went' to  his  room  to  dress,  and 
then,  locking  his  door,  he  read:— 

"The  Cabinet  courier  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  will  pass  Cham- 
berv  on  the  night  of  Saturday  the 
18tb,  or  on  the  morning  of  Sandaj 
the  19th.  He  will  be  the  bearer  k 
three  despatch -bags,  two  large  and 
one  small  one,  bearing  the  letters 
F.  O.  and  the  number  18  on  it 
You  are  to  possess  yourself  of  this, 
if  possible — the  larger  bags  are  not 
required.  If  you  succeed,  make  fbr 
Naples  by  whatever  route  you  deem 
best  and  speediest,  bearing  in  uHnd 
that  the  loss  may  possibly  be  known 
at  Turin  within  a  brief  space. 

'^  If  the  contents  be  as  su^tect- 
od,  and  all  goes  well,  you  are  a 
made  man.      *  0. 0.*' 

M^Gaskey  read  this  over  three 
several  times^  dwelling  each  time 
on  the  same  places,  and  then  be 
arose  and  walked  leisurely  up  and 
down  the  room.  He  then  took  out 
his  guide-book  and  saw  that  a  train 
started  for  St.  Jean  de  Maorienne 
at  six,  arriving  at  eight, — a  short 
train,  not  in  correspondence  with 
any  other;  and  as  the  railroad  ended 
there,  the  remainder  of  the  journey, 
including  the  passage  of  Mont  Genis, 
must  be  performed  by  carriage.  Of 
course,  it  was  in  this  short  interval 
the  feat  must  be  accomplished,  if 
at  all. 

The  waiter  announced  '^his  Ex- 
cellency's^' dinner  while  he  thus 
cogitated,  and  he  descended  and 
dined  heartily;  be  even  ordered 
a  bottle  of  very  rare  cbambertin, 
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which  stood  at  dgbtaen  fraiic9  in 
the  eorto.  He  sipped  his  wine  At 
bis  ease;  ho  had  ^U  an. hour  be- 
lore  the  train  started,  and  be  had 
time  £or  reflection  as  well  as  enjoj- 
ment  ^^You  are  to  possess  your- 
Sf^lf  of  this/'  muttered  he,  reading 
from  a  turned-down  part  of  the 
note— **  had  you  been  writing  to  any 
other  man  in  Europe,  Signor  Conte 
Caffarelli,  you  would  have  been 
profuse  enough  of  your  directions  : 
you  would  have  said,  *You  are  to 
shoot  this  fellow— you  are  to  way- 
lay him — ^you  are  to  haVe  him  at- 
tacked and  come  to  his  rescue,^  and 
a  score  more  of  sucblike  contriv- 
ances ;  but — to  me — to  xe — there 
was  none  of  this.  It  was  just  as 
Bonaparte  said  to  Dessaiz  at  Mar- 
engo —  *  Bide  through  the  ceutre  * 
—  he  never  added  how.  A  made 
man  I  I  should  think  so !  the  man 
has  been  made  some  years  since, 
mr.  Anotiier  bottle,  waiter,  and 
nund  that  it  be  not  shaken.  Who 
wasjt— I  canH  remember — stopped 
a  Bussian  courier  with  despatdies 
ibr  (Constantinople?  Ay,  to  be 
sure,  it  was  Long  Wellesley ;  he 
told  me  the  story  himself  It  was 
»  clumsy  'trick,  too ;  he  upset  his 
sledge  in  the  snow,  and  made  off 
with  the  bags,  and  got  great  credit 
for  the  feat  at  home." 

**The  train  will  start  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  sir,"  said  the 
waiter. 

**Not  if  I  am  not  ready,  my 
good  feUow,"  said  the  Major — 
•«  though  now  I  see  nothing  to  detain 
moy  and  I  will  go." 

Alone  in  bis  first<:lass,  he  had 
leisure  to  think  over  his  plans. 
Much  depended  on  who  might  be 
the  courier.  He  knew  most  of  them 
well,  and  speculated  on  the  pecu- 
liar traits  of  this  or  that.  **If  it 
be  Bromley,  he  will  have  his  own 
caliche;    Airlie    will    be   for    the 


cheap  thing,. ^d  take  the  dil|« 
gence  ;  and  Poynder  will  be  on  tfa^ 
look-out  for  some  one  to  join  him, 
and  pay  half  the  post-horses  and 
all  the  postilions.  There  are  balf-a- 
doien  more  of  these  fellows  on  this 
'  dodge,^  but  I  defy  the  craftiest  of 
them  to  know  me  now  ; "  and  be 
took  out  a  little  pocket-glass,  and 
gaaed  complacently  at  his  features. 
*'  Colonel  Moore  Ghamberleyne, 
A.  D.  G«,  on  his  way  to  Corfu,  witii 
despatches  for  the  Lord  High  Com* 
missioner.  .  A  vary  soldierlike  fel- 
low too,"  added  be,  arranging  bis 
whiskers,  ^^but,  I  shrewdly  suspect, 
a  bit  of  a  Tartar.  Yes,  that's  the 
ticket,"  added  he,  with  a  smile  at 
his  image  in  the  glass,  ^*  despatches 
of  great  importance  for  Storks  at 
Corfu." 

Arrived  at  St  Jean,  he  learned 
that  the  mail  train  from  France  <fid 
not  arrifts  till  11.20,  ample  time 
for  all  his  arrangements.  He  also 
learned  that  the  last  English  mes- 
senger had  left  his  calecbe  at  Susa, 
and,  except  one  light  carriage  with 
room  for  only  two,  there  was  no- 
thing on  that  side  of  the  mountain 
but  the  diligence.  This  convey- 
ance he  at  once  secured,  ordering 
the  postilion  to  be  in  the  saddle 
and  ready  to  start,  if  necessary, 
when  the  mail  train  came  in.  **It 
is  just  possible,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
friend  I  am  expecting  may  not 
arrive,  in  which  case  I  sha(l  await 
the  next  train  ;  but  if  he  comes, 
you  must  drive  your  best,  my  man, 
for  I  shall  want  to  catch  the  first  < 
train  for  Susa  in  the  morning.*' 
Saying  this,  he  retired  to  his  room, 
where  he  had  many  things  to  do, — 
so  many,  indeed,  that  he  bad  but  just 
completed  them  when  the  shriek 
of  the  engine  announced  that  the 
train  was  coming— the  minute  after, 
the  long  line  dashed  into  Uie  sta- 
llion and  came  to  a  stand. 
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A^  the  tram  glided  smoothly  into  riage  as  if  in  search  of  an  expected 
tlie  station,  M^Caskey  passed  down  friend.  ^*  Not  come,"  muttered  he,  in 
the    platform  peering  into  each  car-   a  voice  of  displeasure  loud  enou^ 
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to  be  heard  by  the  Bolitery  firatHslaiB 
IMi5^enger,  who  soon  after  emerged 
with  Boine  enormous  bags  of  white 
linen  massirely  sealed,  and  bearing 
addresses  in  fwrchment. 

''I  b^  pardon;*  said  M^Caskey, 
approaching  and  touching  his  hat 
in  Balut&  **Are  you  with  de- 
spatches V 

*'Yes/*  said  the  other,  in  some 
astonishment  at  the  question. 

"  Hare  you  a  bag  fot*  me  t  *'  and 
then  suddenly  correcting  himself 
with  a  little  smile  at  the  error  of 
his  supposing  he  must  be  unirer- 
sally  known,  added,  ^'I  mean  for 
the  Hon.  Colonel  Ghamberlayne.'^ 

^I  have  nothing  that  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  a  legation,'*  said  the 
other,  trying  to  pass  on. 

*'*•  Strange  1  they  said  I  should  re- 
ceire  some  further  instructions  by 
the  first  messenger.  Sorry  to  have 
detained  you — good  evei  iifg." 

The  young  man-— for  he  was 
young— was  already  too  deep  in  an 
attempt  to  inquire  in  French  after 
a  carriage,  to  hear  the  last  words, 
and  continued  to  ask  various  in- 
attentive bystanders  certain  ques- 
dons  about  a  caliche  that  ought  to 
have  been  left  by  somebody  In 
somebody*s  care  for  the  use  of  some- 
body else. 

**  Is  it  true,  can  you  tell  me  ? " 
said  he,  running  after  MCaskey. 
**  They  say  that  there  is  no  convey- 
ance here  over  the  mountain  elccept 
the  dlligenc«\** 

'*  I  believe  it  is  quite  true,'*  said 
the  **  Colonel,**  gravely. 

**And  they  say  too  that  the 
diligence  never,  at  this  season,  ar- 
rives in  time  to  catch  the  early 
'  train  at — I  forget  the  place.'* 

**AtSusa?*' 

"Yes,  that's  it" 

"They  are  perfectly  correct  fn 
all  that;  and  knowing  it  so  well, 
an^d  as  my  despatches  are  urgent,  I 
sent  on  my  own  light  carriage  here 
from  Geneva.** 

"  And  have  you  despatches  too  ?** 
asked  the  other,  whom  we  may  as 
well  announce  to  the  reader  as 
Tony  Bulger.  "  Have  you  de- 
spatches too  ?'*  cried  he,  in  great 


delight    at  meeting  something  like 
a  colleague. 

"  Yes  ;  I  take  out  Ae  orders  for 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner  to 
Corfh.  I  am  the  head  of  the  Staff 
there." 

Tony  bowed  in  recognition  of  the 
announced  rank,  and  said  quietlj, 
"  My  name  is  Butler.  I  am  rather 
new  to  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
never  crossed  the  Alps  in  ray  life;** 

'Til  give  you  a  lift,  then,  for  I 
have  a  spare  place.  My  servant 
has  gone  round  with  my  heavy  bag- 
gage by  Trieste,  and  I  hare  a  seat 
to  spare.** 

"This  is  most  kind  of  you,  hot 
I  sc^irrely  dare  put  you  to  such  in- 
oonvenience.** 

"  Don*t  talk  of  that  We  all  are 
in  the  same  boat  I(*s  my  luck  to 
have  this  to  offer  to^ay — ^it  will  be 
yours  to-morrow.  'What*s  your  des- 
tination ?  " 

.  ''  First  Turin,  then  Naples  ;  but 
I  believe  I  shall  have  no  delay  at 
Turin,  and  the  Naples  bags  ave  the 
most  urgent  ones.*' 

"Is  there  anything  gmng  on 
down  there,  then  r*  asked  M'Caskey, 
carelessly. 

"I  suspect  there  must  be,  for 
three  of  our  fellows  have  been  sent 
there  —  I  am  the  fourth  within  a 
fortnight'* 

"A  country  that  never  interested 
me.  Take  a  cigar.  Are  you  ready, 
or  do  you  want  to  eat  something  1^ 

"No,  I  am  quite  ready,  and 
only  anxious  not  to  be  late  for 
this  first  train.  The  hd  is,  it*s  all 
a  new  sort  of  life  to  me,  and  as  1 
am  a  wretchedly  bad  Frenchman, 
I  don*t  get  on  too  well." 

"The  great  secret  is,  be  peremp- 
tory, never  listen  to  ezcuRCs,  tole- 
rate no  explanations.  That's  my 
plan.  I  pay  liberally,  but  I  insist 
on  having  what  I  want** 

They  were  now  seated,  and  dash- 
ing along  at  all  the  speed  and  with 
all  the  noise  of  four  wiry  posters, 
and  M^Caskev  went  on  t6  desoibe 
how  with  that  system  of  onited 
despotism  and  munificence  he  bad 
travelled  over  the  whole  globe  with 
success.    As  for  the  an^otes   he 
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told,  they  eoibraoed  every  land  and 
set;    and    there   was    scarcely    an 
e?ent    of     momentous    importance 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  of 
which    he    had    not   some    curious 
private  details.  «  He  was  the  first 
man  to  disooveA  the  plans  of  Rus- 
sia on  the  Pruth.     It  was  he  found 
out  Louis  Philippe's  intrigue  about 
the   Spanish  marriages.       *'If  yon 
feel  interest  in  this  sort  of  things" 
sud  he,   cardessly,    **just  tell  the 
fellows  at  home  to  show  you  the 
blue-book      with      Chamb^layne's 
correspondence.      It  is  private  and 
eonfldential ;  but,  as  a  friend  of  mine, 
you  can  see  it*'    And  what  gene- 
rosity of  character  he  had!   he  had 
let  Seymour  carry  off  all  the  credit 
of  that  detection  of  Russia.      **To 
be  sure,'*  added  he,  **one  can't  for- 
get  old    times,   and    Seymour   was 
my  fiig  at  Eton."     It  wair  he,  too, 
counselled  Lord  Elgin    to  send  off 
the  troops  from  China  to  Calcutta 
to  assist  in  repressing  the  Mutiny. 
'* Elgin  hesitated;  he  couldn't  make 
up  his  mind;    he  thought  this  at 
one  moment  and  that  at  the  next ; 
and  he  sent  for  me  at  last  and  said, 
'Geof^   I  want   a   bit   of  advice 
from    you.'       *I    know    what   you 
mean,'  said  I,  stopping  him;   'send 
every    man    of    them  —  don't    hold 
back    a    drummer.'      I    will    say," 
he   added,    ^*he    had    the    honesty 
to    own    from  whom    he    got   that 
counsel,  and   he  was    greatly    pro- 
voked  when  he  found  I  could  not 
"be  included  in  the  vote  df  thanks 
of    the    House.      *  Confound     their 
etiquette,'  said  he;    Mt   is  due  to 
George,  and  he  ought  to  have  it' 
You  don't  know  why  Fm  in  such 
haste  to  Corfu  now  ?  " 

^*I  have  not  the  faintest  notion." 
"  I  will  tell  you ;  first  because  a 
man  can  always  trust  a  gentleman ; 
secondly,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  table- 
talk  by  the  time  you  get  back.  The 
Tories  are  in  need  of  the  Radicals, 
and  to  buy  their  support  intend  to 
offer  the  throne  of  Greece,  which 
will  be  vacant  whenever  we  like,  to 
Richard  Cobden." 

*^How   strange!    and   would   he 
accept  it?" 


'^Some  say  no;  /  say  yes;  and 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  knows  mea 
thoroughly,  agrees  with  me.  ^  Men 
eher  Cham* — he  always  called  me 
Cham  —  talk  as  people  will,  it  is  a 
very  pleasant  thing  to  sit  on  a 
throne,  and  it  goes  far  towards  one's 
enjoyment  of  life  to  have  so  many 
people  employed  all  day  long  to 
make  it  agreeable."  If  Tony  thought 
at  times  Uiat  his  friend  was  a  little 
vainglorious,  he  ascribed  it  to  the 
fact  that  any  man  so  intimate  with 
the  great  people  of  the  world,  talk- . 
ing  of  them  as  his  ordinary  every- 
day acquaintances,  might  reason- 
ably appear  such  to  one  as  much 
removed  from  all  such  intercourse 
as  he  himself  was.  That  the  man 
who  could  say,  **  Nesselrode,  don't . 
teU  me,"  or,  "Rechberg,  my  good 
fellow,  you  are  in  error  there  1" 
should  be  now  sitting  beside  him, 
sharing  his  sandwich  with  him,  and 
giving  him  to  drink  from  his  sherry- 
lask ;  was  not  that  glory  enough 
to  turn  a  stronger  hetul  than  poor 
Tony's?  Ah,  my  good  reader,  I 
know  well  that  you  would  not  have 
been  caught  by  such  blandishments. 
Tou  have  **8een  men  and  cities." 
Tou  have  been  at  courts,  dined  be- 
side royalties,  and  been  smiled  on 
by  serene  highnesses :  but  Tony  has 
not  had  your  training;  he  has  had 
none  of  these  experiences;  he  has 
heard  of  great  names  just  as  be  has 
heard  of  great  victories.  The  illus- 
trious people  of  the  earth  are  no 
moi[e  within  the  reach  of  his  estima- 
tion than  are  the  jewels  of  a  Mo- 
gul's turban ;  but  it  is  all  the  more 
&scinating  to  him  .to  sit  beside  one 
who ''knows  it  alL" 

Little  wonder,  then,  if  time  sped 
rapidly,  and  that  he  never  knew 
weariness.  Let  him  start  what 
theme  he  might,  speak  of  what 
land,  what  event,  what  person  he 
pleased,  the  Colonel  was  ready  for 
him.  It  was  marvellous  indeed — so 
very  marvellous,  that  to  a  suspicious 
mind  it  might  have  occasioned  dis- 
trust—  with  how  many  great  men 
he  had  been  at  school,  what  shoals 
of  distinguished  fellows  he  had 
served  with.     With  a  subtle  datteiy, 
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too,  he  let  drop  the  remark,  that  he 
was  not  usually  given  to  be  so 
frank  and  communicatire.  "The 
fact  is,"  said  he,  "young  men  pre, 
for  the  most  part,  had  listeners  to 
the  experiences  of  men  of  my  age ; 
they  fancy  that  they  know  life  as 
well  if  not  better  than  ourselTes, 
and  that  our  views  are  those  of  ^by- 
gones.' Ycu,  however,  showed  none 
of  this  spirit;  you  were  willing  to 
hear  and  to  learn  from  one  of  whom 
it  would  be  fiitlse  modesty  were  I 
not  to  say,  Few  know  more  of  men 
and  their  doings." 

Now  Tony  liked  this  appreciation 
of  him,  and  he  said  to  himself,  "  He 
is  a  clever  fellow — not  a  doubt  of  it : 
he  never  saw  me  till  this  evening, 
and  yet  he  knows  me  thoroughly 
and  well."  Seeing  how  the  Colonel 
had  met  with  everybody,  he  re- 
solved he  would  get  from  him  his 
opinion  of ^ some  of  his  own  friends, 
and  to  lead  the  way,  asked  if  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  members 
of  the  English  L^ation  at  Turin. 

"I  know  Bathurst;  we  were  in- 
timate," said  he,  "  but  we  once  were 
in  love  with  the  same  woman— the 
mother  of  an  empress  she  is  now — 
and  as  I  rather  *cut  him  out  '  a 
coldness  ensued,  and  somehow  we 
never  resumed  our  old  footing.  As 
for  Croker,  the  Secretary^  it  was  I 
got  him  that  place." 

"And  Damer— Skeff  Damer— do 
you  know  him  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  I  do.  I  was  his 
godfather." 

"  He^B  the  greatest  friend  I  have 
In  the*  world  I  "  cried  Tony,  in  ecs- 
tacy  at  this  happy  accident 

"  I  made  him  drop  Ohamberlayne. 
It  was  his  second  name,  and  I  was 
vain  enough  to  be  annoyed  that  it 
was  not  his  first    Is  he  here  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is  attached  to  the  Lega- 
tion, and  sometimes  here  and  some- 
times at  Naples." 

"Then  vrell  make  him  give  us 
a  dinner  to-day,  for  I  shall  refuse 
Bathurst :  he  is  sure  to  ask  me ;  but 
you  will  tell  Damer  that  we  are 
both  engaged  to  Atm." 

Tony  only  needed  to  learn  the 
tie  that  bound  his  newly-made 
acquaintance  with  his  dearest  friend 


to  launch  freely  out  about  himself 
and  his  new  fortunes;  he  told  aU 
about  the  hard  usage  his  &thcr 
had  met  with — ^the  services  he  had 
rendered  his  country  in  India  and 
elsewhere,  and  tha  ungenerous  re- 
quital he  had  mat  for  them  alL 
"  That  is  why  you  see  me  here  a 
messenger,  instead  of  being  a  aoldieE; 
like  all  my  family  for  seveo  genera- 
tions back.  I  won't  say  I  like  it— 
that  wouldnH  be  true;  but  I  do  it 
because  it  happens  to  be  <Hie  of  the 
few  things  I  eon  do." 

"  That's  a  misUke,  sir,"  said  tiie 
Colonel  fiercely;  "a  mistake  thou- 
sands fall  into  every  day.  A  man 
can  make  of  life  whatever  he  Ukes, 
if  only — ^mark  me  well — if  only  his 
will  be  strong  enough." 

"  If  wishing  would  do  it ^" 

"  Hold  I  Vm  not  talking  of  wish- 
ing- schoolboys  wish,  pale-cheeked 
ft^hmen  at  college,  goggle-eyed 
ensigns  in  marching  regiments,  wish. 
Men,  real  men,  do  not  wish ;  they 
will  — that's  all  tb»  difference. 
Strong  men  make  a  promise  to 
them^ves  early  in  life,  and  they 
feel  it  a  point  of  honour  to  keep  it 
As  Rose  said  one  day  in  the  dab 
at  Calcutta,  speaking  of  mo^  *He 
has  got  the  Bath,  iust  because  he 
said  he  would  get  it*' " 

"The  theory  is  a  very  pleasant 
onei" 

"You  can  make  the  practioe' just 
as  pleasant  if  you  like  it  When- 
ever you  take  your  next  leave  — 
they  give  you  leave,  don't  they  ?" 

**  Yea,  three  months;  we  might 
have  more,  I  believe,  if  we  as&d 
for  it" 

"Well,  come  and  spend  your 
next  leave  with  me  at  Corfu.  You 
shall  have  some  good  shooting  over 
in  Albania,  plenty  of  mess  soctetj, 
pleasant  yachting,  and  you'll  like 
our  old  Lord  High — he's  stiff  azid 
cold  at  first,  but,  introduced  by  me, 
you'll  be  at  once  amongst  the  *'  most 
favoured  nations.' " 

"I  can't  thank  ytni  enough  for 
so  kind  a  proposal,"  b«gan  Tonj; 
but  the  other  stopped  him  with, 
"Don't  thank  me,  but  hdp  me  tp 
take  care  of  this  bag.  It  contains 
the  whole  fitte  of  the  Levant  m  its 
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inside.  Those  sacks  of  yours -^  I 
suppose  you  know  what  they  have 
for  contents?" 

"  No ;  I  have  no  idea  whatfs  in 
thera.'' 

^^  Old  blue4x)oks  and  newspaperSi 
nothing  else;  they're  all  make-be- 
He^es — a  &roe  to  keep  up  the  notion 
thai  great  activity  prevails  at  the  For- 
eign Office,  and  to  fill  up  that  para- 
graph in  the  newspapers,  *  Despatch- 
es were  yesterday  sent  off  to  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Bahamas,'  or  Her  Miyesty's  minister 
at  Otaheita  Here  we  are  at  the 
rail  now — that's  Susa.  Be  alire, 
for  I  see  the  smoke,  and  the  steam 
must  be  up." 

They  were  just  in  time ;  the  train 
was  actually  in  motion  when  they 
got  in,  and  as  the  Colonel^  who  kept 
up  a  rapid  conversation  with  the 
station-master,  informed  Tony,  no- 
thing would  have  induced  them  to 
delay  but  having  seen  himself 
"They  knew  me,"  said  he;  **they 
remembered  my  coming  down  here 
last  autumn  with  the  Prince  de 
Oarignan  and  Cavour."  And  once 
more  had  Tony  to  thank  his  stars 
for  having  &Uen  into  such  com- 
panionship. 

As  they  glided  along  towards 
Turin,  the  Colonel  told  Tony  that 
if  he  found  the  Weazle  gunboat 
at  Genoa,  as  he  expected,  waiting 
for  him,  he  would  set  him,  Tony, 
and  his  despatches,  down  safely  at 
Naples,  as  he  passed  on  to  Malta. 
*'If  it's  the  Growler,"  said  he, 
"  ril  not  pronuse  you,  because  Hur- 
ton  the  commander  is  not  in  good 
humour  with  me.  I  refused  to  re- 
commend him  the  other  day  to  the 
First  Lord  for  promotion — say  no- 
thing about  this  to  the  fellows  at 
the  Legation ;  indeed,  don't  men- 
tion anything  about  me,  except  to 
Damer — for  the  dinner,  you  know." 

^*  I  suppose  I  ought  to  go  straight 
to  the  Legation  at  once,"  said  Tony, 
as  they  entered  Turin ;  "  my  orders 
are  to  deliver  the  bags  before  any- 
thing else." 

'* Certainly;  let  us  drive  there 
straight — there's  nothing  like  doing 
things  regularly;  I'm  a  martinet 
about  all  duty ;"  and  so  they  drove 


to  the  Legation,  where  Tony,  throw- 
ing one  large  sack  to  the  porter, 
sl^uldered  the  other  himself,  and 
passed  in. 

''Holloa!"  oried  the  Colonel: 
*'ril  give  you  ten  minutes;  and  if 
you're  not  down  by  that  time,  I'll 
go  off  and  order  breakfast  at  the 
inn." 

"All  right,"  said  Tony;  "this 
fellow  says  that  Darner  is  at  Naples." 

"I  knew  that^"  muttered  the 
Colonel  to  himself;  and  then  added 
aloud,  "Be  a^ve  and  come  down 
as  quidc  as  you  can  " —  he  looked 
at  his  watch  as  he  spoke ;  it  wanted 
five  minutes  to  eight  — "  at  five 
minutes  past  eight  the  train  should 
start  for  Genoa.'^ 

He  seized  the  small  despatch- 
bag  in  his  hand,  and,  telling  the 
oabman  to  drive  to  the  Hotel 
Feder  and  wait  for  him  there,  he 
made  straight  for  the  railroad.  He 
was  just  in  the  nick;  and  while 
Tony  was  impatiently  pacing  an 
ante-room  of  the  Legation,  the 
other  was  already  some  miles  on 
the  way  to  Genoa. 

At  last,  a  veiy  sleepy-looking 
attache,  in  a  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  made  his  appearance. 
"Nothing  but  these,"  said  he, 
yawning  and  pointing  to  the  great 

"  No ;  nothing  else  for  Turin." 

"  Thenrr  why    the  did   you 

knock  me  up  —  when  it's  only  a 
shower-bath  and  Greydon's  boot- 
trees  T' 

"  flow  the did  I  know  wliat 

was  in  them?"  said  Tonyi  as  an- 
grily. 

"  You  must  be  precious  green, 
then.     When  were  you  made  ?  " 

"When  was  I  made?" 

"Yes;  when  were  you  named  a 
roeRsenger  ?  " 

"Some  time  in  spring." 

"I  thought  you  must  be  an  in- 
fiint,  or  you'd  know  that  it*8  only 
the  small  bags  are  of  any  conse- 
quence." 

"Have  you  anything  more  to 
say  ?  I  want  to  get  a  bath  and  my 
breakfast" 

"Fve  a  lot  more  to  say,  and  I 
shall  have  to  tell  Sir  Joseph  you're 
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here ;  and  I  shall  have  to  dgn  your 
time-bill,  and  to  gee  if  we  haTen't 
got  something  for  Naplea  You're 
for  Naples,  an't  you?  And  I  want 
to  send  Damer  some  cigars  and  a 
pot  of  caviare  that's  been  here  these 
two  months,  and  that  he  Brast  have 
imelled  from  Naples.'* 

**  Then  be  hasty,  for  heaven's 
sake,  for  Fm  starving.'' 

'•You're  starving  I  how  strange, 
and  it  only  eight  o'clock  1  Why, 
we  don't  break&st  here  tiH  one, 
and  I  rarely  eat  anything."  a 

"So  much  the  worse  for  you," 
said  Tony,  gru£9y.  *'My  appetite 
is  excellent,  if  I  only  had  a  chance 
to  gratify  it" 

"What's  the  news  in  town — ^^is 
there  anything  stirring  ?  " 

"Not as /know." 

"Has  Lumley  engaged  Teresina 
again?" 

"Never heard  of  her!" 

"He  ought;  tell  him  I  said  so. 
She's  fifty  times  better,  than  La 
Gradina.  Our  eh^  herCj"  added 
he  in  a  whisper,  "savs  she  has 
better  legs  than  Pochini." 

"  I  am  charmed  to  hear  it  Would 
you  just  tell  him  that  mine  are  get- 
ling  very  tired  here  ?  " 

"Will  Lawson  pay  that  handi- 
cap to  George  Hobart?" 

Tony  shook  his  head  to  imply 
total  ignorance  of  all  concerned. 

"  He  needn't,  you  know ;  at 
least  Saville  Harris  refused  to  book 
up  to  Whitemare  on  exactly  the 
same  erounds.  It  was  just  this 
way;  here  was  the  winning*post — 
no,  here;  that  seal  there  was  the 
grand  stand ;  when  the  mare  came 
up,  she  was  second.  I  don't  tiiink 
you  care  for  racing,  eh  ?" 

"  A  steeple-chase ;  yes,  particu- 
larly when  Fm  a  rider.  But  what 
I  care  most  for  just  now  is,  a 
plunge  into  cold  water  and  a  good 
breakfast" 

There  was  something  actually 
touching  in  the  commiserating  look 
the  attach^  gave  Tony  as  he  turned 
away  and  left  the  room.  What  was 
the  public  service  to  come  to  if 
these  were  the  fellows  to  be  named 
as  messengers  1 


In  a  very  few  minutes  he  was 
back  again  in  the  room.  "  Where's 
Naples  ?"  asked  he,  curtly. 

"  Where's  Naples  ?  Where  it  al- 
ways was,  I  suppose,"  said  Tony, 
doggedly^"  in  the  Gulf  of  that 
name." 

"I  mean  the  bag--the  Ki^iles 
bag;  it  is  under  flying  seal,  and 
Sir  Joseph  wants  to  see  the  de- 
spatches.' 

"Oh,  that  is  below  in  the  cab. 
I'll  go  down  and  fetch  it,"  and 
without  waiting  for  more,  he  has- 
tened down  stairs.  The  cab  was 
gone^  "Naturally  enough,"  thought 
Tony,  "he  got  tired  waiting;  he's 
ofif  to  order  breakfast" 

He  hurried  up-stairs  agaia  to 
nport  that  a  friend  with  whom  he 
travelled  bad  just  driven  away  to 
the  hotel  with  all  the  baggam 

"  And  the  bags! "  cried  £e  other, 
in  a  sort  of  horror. 

"Yes,  the  bags,  of  course;  but 
FU  go  after  him.  What's  the  chief 
hotel  called?" 

"TheTrombetta." 

"I  don't  think  that  was  the 
name." 

"The  Csarde  Russia?" 

"No,  nor  that" 

"Perhaps  Pedtt-?" 

"Yes,  that's  it  Just  send  sone 
one  to  show  me  the  way,  and  FU 
be  back  immediately.  I  suspect 
my  unlucky  breakout  must  be  pro- 
rogued to  luncheon-time." 

"Not  a  bit  of  iti"  cried  a  fin^ 
fresh-looking,  handsome  man  who 
entered  the  room  with  a  ridings 
whip  in  his  hand;  "ocHne  m  and 
take  share  of  mine." 

"He  has  to  go  over  to  Fedef's 
for  tl^e  bags,  Sir  Joseph,"  whis- 
pered the  attach^,  submissively. 

"Send  the  porter— send  Jasper 
—  send  anv  one  you  like.  Cotae 
along,"  saia  he,  mwing  his  arm 
within  Tony's.  "  You've  not  been 
in  Italy  before,  and  your  first  inn 
pression  ought  to  be  favoarable; 
so  I'll  introduce  you  to  a  Mont 
Cenis  trout" 

"And  FU  profit  by  the  acquaint- 
anoe,"  said  Tony.  "  I  have  the  ap- 
petite of  a  wol£'^ 
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As  we  apply  tbe  term  "  Periodi- 
cals *'  to  Maga  and  other  less  meri- 
torious portions  of  literature  ap- 
pearing at  regular  intervals  of  time^ 
the  word  *' Alphabetical '*  seems 
not  inappropriate  to  a  class  of 
works,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is 
that  tiieir  parts  are  distributed  ao- 
oording  to  the  order  of  the  alphabet 
If  the  reader  will  stop  for  a  mo- 
ment to  contemplate  ail  that  is 
meant  by  **the  alphabeiicals,'*  he 
will  fsee  in  his  mind's  eye  a  yast 
di>trict  of  the  world  of  letters, 
multiplied  and  varied,  and  capable 
of  infinite  multiplication  and  varia- 
tion. He  will  see  that,  from  its 
very  characteristic  of  the  alpha- 
betical, it  has  an  enormous  influence 
on  human  thought,  and  power  of 
usefulness  for  human  purposes. 
And  yet  the  alphabetical  machinery 
itst-lf  is  comparatively  a  modern  in- 
vention, not  perhaps  yet  brought 
to  its  full  development  Even  the 
form  of  arrangement  by  the  se- 
quence of  letters,  not  only  at  the 
beginning,  but  throughout  the 
words,  was  not  so  obvious  as  it  is 
to  those  trained  to  it  by  invariable 
custom  in  the  use  of  good  diction- 
aries. In  the  older  dictionaries 
and  indexes  we  find  continual  de- 
viations from  it,  owing  to  the  warp- 
ing effect  of  some  association  or 
assunilation  of  sound  bringiqg 
words  tether  out  of  their  exact 
order.  We  wfll  eauly  see  the  ten- 
dency to  this  kind  of  deflection  in 
the  street-directories  of  minor 
towns,  and  other  compilations 
made  up  by  uneducated  people. 
Simple  as  the  rule  is — ^in  fact  it  is 
a  rule  of  the  nature  of  a  law  in  an 
exact  science — they  cannot  observe 
it  But  while  the  rule  of  sequence 
in  ▼irtue  of  this  very  exactness  is 
absolutely  attainable,  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  matter  to  be  sul^ected 
to  it  is  a  more  difficult  affiur,  as  we 
shall  presently  find. 

There  is  a  puerile  reason  given 
for   the  Bomans  having  no  diction- 


aries, that  every  young  fellow  had  a 
learned  slave  or  two  at  his  elbow  to 
help  him  over  the  difficulties  of  lan- 
guages. As  well  say  that  the  rea- 
son why  they  had  no  railways  waa 
because  their  slaves  o«rried  them 
iU>out  in  litters.  The  reason  why 
they  had  no  dictionaries  is  tbe  same. 
as  the  reason  why  they  had  no 
railways  —  they  had  not  invented 
them.  And  there  are  many  things 
in  our  modem  social  system  that 
seem  to  us  quite  simple,  and  so 
natural  that  they  must  occur  to. 
every  one  from  the  beginning,  which 
yet  are  modern  inventions,  and  were 
entirely  missed  by  the  great  em- 
pires  and  cities  that  have  passed^ 
away.  The  Romans  must  have  had 
a  powerful  repressive  ^machinei^  to 
keep  together  their  great  city.  They 
had,  as  we  all  know,  a  wonderful 
organisation  for  preserving  tbe  in- 
tegrity of  the  empire  —  we  still: 
make  use  of  filaments  of  it  in  out 
social  institutions,  and  are  glad  to 
have  them.  But  there  are  many 
things  which  seem  trifling  in  com- 
parisoUf  vet  are  the  source  of  safety 
and  oommrt  to  millions,  which  tltey 
did  aot  know.  The  mere  number- 
ing of  the  l^ouses.  in  our  streets  is, 
for  instanceL  a  great  institution— 
we  would  like  to  know  what  man 
of.  genius  invented  it  Then  oomes 
the  direQtory  and  the  post-office 
system,  the  lighting  of  streets  at' 
night,  and  tbe  vanous  other  ad- 
junctSk  which  give  each  member 
of  a  vwit  community  access .  to  all , 
others  without  forcing  him  into 
contact  with  them.  What  a  chaos 
London  must  have  been  in  Dr. 
Johoson^s  days,  when  it  was  about 
the  Quarter  of  ita  present  size  I  No 
one  knew  what  its  size  was,  indeed, 
or  what  it  contained;  and  there 
were  fiU>ulous  ideas  about  it,  as 
there  have  since  been  about  the 
interior  cities  of  China,  whose  in-, 
habitants  have  no  notion  of  their 
actual  contents.  There  were  mys-' 
terious   n9tions   then  about  molti-. 
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tudes  of  people  diaappearing  in 
that  great  whirl) »ool ;  but  with  the 
population  multiplied,  and  no  in- 
teiference  with  liberty  of  action  — 
which  is,  in  fiict,  much  fuller  than 
it  used  to  be — London  is,  on  the 
whole,  as  safe  a  place  as  any  coun- 
try villnge,  and  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearances among  its  thpee  mil- 
lions are  probably  not  so  numerous 
as  those  among  any  other  equal 
numher  of  people  dispersed  through 
the  country.  If  the  Romans  hi^ 
m  they  must  have  had,  a  strong 
organisation,  it  cannot  have  pos- 
sesfled  those  suhtle  influences  for  the 
protection  of  the  individual  person 
amon^  the  millions  which  ours  has ; 
itod,  m  &ct;  human  life  was  care- 
lessly looked  after  then,  and  left  a 
prey  to  many  enemies  fi*om  whidi 
It  is  with  us  sedulously  protected. 

What  can  appear  simpler  than  an 
index  to  the  contents  of  a  book,  or 
an  alphabetical  directory  of  the 
householders  in  a  town? — and  yet 
Rome  could  no  more  produce  such 
am  article  than  she  could  print  it 
if  it  were  made.  Perhaps  indeed 
this  touches  the  secret  of  the  long 
time  that  the  world  had  to  wait  for 
BO  obvious  an  assistant  to  its  opera- 
tions. It  may  have  been  only 
.after  books  were  multiplied  that 
human  genius  was  stimulated  to 
provide  ready  means  of  access  to 
the  accumulating  stores   of  know- 


The  Arahian  school  of  philoso- 
phers, who  had  orderly  minds,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  to 
suggest  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment; and  the  idea  was  a  worthy 
companion  to  that  powerM  ma- 
chine, the  Arabic  numeration.  Our 
own  private  belief  is^  that  the  old- 
est actual  dictionary  m  existence  is 
the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Photius,  the 
man  who  became  so  celebrated  for 
collecting  passages  from  blasphem- 
ous and  heretical  works  in  order 
that  he  might  confute  them,  and 
who  thus  -was  the  means  of  pre- 
serving for  the  delectation  of  the 
profane  a  large  quantity  of  that 
kind  of  literature  which  otherwise 
would   have  perished.     He  was  a 


man  of  great  power,  both  in  litera- 
ture and  politics,  in  his  own  day. 
Whether  it  has  been  editorially 
rectified  or  is  pretty  much  in  its 
native  shape,  his  Lexicon,  as  pub- 
lished by  Porson,  has,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  a  very  systematic  look,  en- 
titling it  much  more  to  the  name 
of  a  dictionary  than  the  *Etymolo- 
gicum  Magnum'  in  the  collection 
attrrbuted  to  Midas. 

But  nothing  wiir  illustrate  better 
how  difficult  ft  was  to  rectify  all 
arrangements  into  pure  alphabeti- 
cal oraer,  than  looking  hick  at  old 
indexes.  One  of  the  earliest  ever 
printed,  by  the  way  —  that  of  the 
*  Nuremberg  Chronicle' — is  better 
than  one  will  see  for  centuries  after 
it,  and  is  one  of  the  admirable  fear 
tures  in  that  very  wonderful  book 
It  was  printed  close  to  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  contained 
opinions  and  elucidations,  the  full 
import  of  which  was  not  under- 
stood until  the  Reformation  bad 
made  progress.  Its  services  in  en- 
lightening the  public  mind  of  (Ger- 
many have  not  been  suffidendy 
brought  t<>  light  in  later  times ;  nor 
yet  itR  services  to  art,  which  were 
of  a  high  order.  Its  multitudinous 
woodcuts  are  attributed  to  Wohl- 
gemuth, the  teacher  of  Albert  Dur- 
er;  but  one  cannot  help  thinking 
that  Albert  had  a  cut  at  them  with 
his  own  hand. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  Index. 
It  now  very  nearly  achieves  unifor- 
mity in  method,  which  is  everything. 
Turn  to  any  index  of  a  book  print^ 
even  so  late  as  the  reien  of  Queen 
Annie  or  George  I.,  and  ten  to  one 
but  you  will  find  that  the  manufiic- 
turer  has  not  made  up  his  mind 
whether  he  is  to  index  by  the 
Christian  or  surname,  or  whether 
he  is  to  give  tilled  persons  their 
names  or  their  titles.  In  some 
instances  a  battle  will  be  found  bj 
its  name  in  history — the  name,  that 
is,  of  the  place  where  it  is  fought — 
but  in  others  it  will  be  entered 
under  the  word  Battle  \  and  so  on 
with  everything. 

As  the  index  is  about  the  most 
simple  and  obvious  of  all  the  al> 
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phabeticftls,  let  tu  offer  some  cannal 
remarks   on  ito  Dftttire  as  an  intel- 
lectual  production.      The  prepara- 
tion of  an  index  is  a  work  of  labour 
dectdedlj  of  the  drier  kind.    There 
is  no  getting   through  it  With  an 
impetuous    rush    of    Itiought,    nor 
does  it  brighten  up  ittf^  own  details 
with  that  self-supplying  Ught  which 
eanioB   the   enthusiastic    iuTestaga- 
tor  in  nature  or  archsBology — or  bis 
brother,  the  worker  in  the  powers 
of  the  exact  sciences — ^lightly  over 
the  ground.     **  There  is  nothing  so 
ravishing  as  records,"  said  Prynne 
about    those  piles  of  mutf^ty  parch- 
ment whi<^    would  have  appalled 
many    other   people,   perhaps,   but 
bad  charms  '  to  beguile  bim  of  his 
dinner,  and  keep  bim  deciphering 
and    deeipbering   until  nature  told 
her  wants  in  the  dim  eye  and  the 
trembling    Angers.     Nobody    finds 
index-miSdng    to    be    a    ravishing 
porsoit;    nor    does    the  world  re- 
ward itrwith  the  honour  of  high  in 
tellectual    achievement     Instanees, 
it  IS  said,  there  have  been,  of  men 
who,  on    taking    breath   after   the 
long  tdl   of  a  heavy   index,  have 
looked  round  upon  the  public  fbr 
the  usual  distinctions  of  soooessful 
antfaorsbip,    but    have    found    not 
only  that  there  is  no  prize  for  them 
in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  but  they  are 
not  held  even  to  be  ticket-holders, 
who  have  a  right  to  feel  disappoint- 
ed   on    drawing   a  blank.      When 
conditions  permit,  an  author  is  apt 
to  leave  this  Ainction  to  some  other, 
as  the  ooaclmian  of  old  used  to  drop 
the  reins  when  be  drove  up  to  the 
postiiig'  house. 

Being  entirely  a  matter  of  duty, 
the  question,  What  books  should 
have  indexes,  and  what  should  notf 
comes  into  the  department  of  ethics, 
and,  like  everything  else  that  has 
to  be  adjusted  there,  it  admits  of 
si^ificant  distinotions.  If  the  book 
professes  to  deal  with  matter  of 
fihct,  either  by  supplying  the  old 
stodc  with  new  things,  or  by  mak- 
ing a  complete  digest  of  some 
group  already  in  existence  — if  it 
IB  a  hiatory  of  the  world,  or  of 
Europe^    or   of    Little   Pedlingt^m, 


then  to  issue  it  without  an  index 
is  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty.  You 
profess  to  endow  the  rending  world 
with  a  storehouse  of  facts,  and  you 
must  give  them  the  key  of  the 
storehouse,  otherwise  you  are  utter- 
ly deceiving  them.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  your  contribution  to 
the  world's  literature  be  a  pure 
work  of  genius,  either  in  prose  or 
verse,  with  the  title  of  *  Moonlight 
Moments  J*  or,  'World  Wandering 
in  the  Wonderful,'  suppljring  it 
with  an  index  is  equivalent  to  an 
expectution  that  the  world  will 
accept  all  its  ideas  as  household 
phrases,  and  will  want  to  know 
where  to  find  them  so  that  they 
may  recall  them  accurately,  like 
passages  from  Shakespeare  or  the 
classics.  The  dibffieulty  lies  Just  in 
the  quarter  where  there  always  are 
difiBi^lties  —  the  transition  stratum 
of  literature ;  that  kind  which  Ten- 
nyson, by  the  way,  says,  deserves 
to  have  a  special  peal  of  bells, — 

**  For  »U  tbe  pMt  or  tfiae  twtaSB 
A  bridal  dawn  of  thunder-peals 
Whererer  thonght  hath  wedded  tad** 

Essays,  miseellanies,  historical 
and  biograpbical  sketches,  and  the 
like,  not  intended  as  absolute  com- 
prehensive fH>lid  books  of  reference, 
yet  containing  sometimes  valuable 
fkets .  which  people  might  like  to 
go  back  upon,  are  Hbe  staple  of  this 
transition  state.  And  it  may  be 
said  that,  however  tiie  author  may 
act,  be  has  tb#  benefit  of  the  doubt 
If  he  be  so  generous  as  to  supply 
the  public  with  an  index,  especially 
if  it  adhere  to  faota,  he  is  not  amen- 
able to  the  charge  of  inflated  con- 
ceit If  he  withhold  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  not  a  traitor.  He 
has  promised  nothine  but  sketchy- 
matter,  iDtsoded  rather  to  amuse 
than  to  teach  his  reader.  His  re- 
sponsibility is  that  of  the  compan- 
ion, not  of  the  schoolmaster. 

But  *'if  you  have  it,  have  it 
good,"  is  applicable  to  the  index 
as  Well  as  to  most  other  things  ;  and 
there  is  a  larger  scale  of  excellence 
here  tban  one  would  at  first  think. 
Humbly  as  the  place  of  the  index- 
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maker  stands  in  conuoon  estima^ 
tion,  his  function  ^?es  room  for 
the  exercise  of  high  intellectual 
acuities. 

The  number  is  larger  than  is 
generally  supposed  of  the  authors 
who  haye  eonRtructed  their  own 
indexes,  because,  they  feared  to  in- 
trust the  task  to  some  mere  me- 
chanic, ignorant  of  the  tenor  and 
spirit  of  the  worL  The  first  index 
to  the  *  Edinburgh  Review'  is  re- 
puted to  be  the  work  of  a  very 
eminent  man  indeed.  A  subsequent 
one  was  executed  by  Ralph  Rylance, 
who  came  from  London  to  Edin- 
buigh  £ur  the  purpose,  and  turned 
out  to  be  a  ^genial  scholar  and  a 
sort  of  wit  He  was  audacious 
enough  to  let  fly  a  shaft  at  Scott| 
then  at  the  climax  ofi  his  glory, — 

**  T1i«  eorpee  of  mftny  a  hero  riiln 
Oracecl  Waterloo^  eiiaa»giilii«d  pliJhi, 
But  Done  by  Mbre  or  by  ihoi 
Fell  half  M  flat  M  Walter  Scott.** 

His  portrait  is  in  Kay's  GoUeo* 
tion,  and  we  belieye  he  is  the  only 
person  who  has  reached  the  celebrity 
of  portraiture  on  the  sole  iiteraiy 
daim  of  haying  made  an  index. 

The  iiidexer  must  theroughly  un- 
derstand the  matter  he  is  woriuns 
on.  His  special  fihoulty  for  his  task 
must  be  that  of  bittiiif?  on  the  name 
under  which  the  migority  of  the  per- 
sons who  may  consult  the  book  will 
look  lor  what  they  want  in  it  No 
rule  will  achieye  this  quality-»-it  is 
the  creature  of  sagacity  and  common 
sense.  We  remeothiir  an  instance 
where  a  mechanical  person  had 
been  set  to  compile  an  indui,  with 
very  specific  and  minute  instruc- 
tions, containing,  amons  others^  a 
set  of  rules  by  which  he  was  to 
judge,  in  certain  instaaoes,  whether 
be  would  index  under  the  Subject 
or  the  Predicate.  It  haf^ened  that 
an  investigator,  in  haste,  as  inyes- 
tigators  are  sometimes  i^t  to  be^ 
desired  to  see  what  was  said  in  that 
book  about  the  Lord  Ohancellor's 
powers.  He  turned  to  C,  and  looked 
I6r  ''Chancellor/'  but  there  was 
nothing  to  guide  him  there.  L, 
haying  charge  of  Lord,  was  equally 
silent     In  the  sttpposition  that  he 


was  workiQff  with  one  of  those  in- 
dexes whidh  are  distributed  into 
groups,  <4)e  yehemently  turned  op 
Constitution,  Judge,  Jurisdiction, 
and  yarious  other  great  dictionary- 
words,  without  suooesa.  In  his 
desperation  be  tried  if  any  ooUa- 
teral  heads  would  lead  him  to  his 
point— as  Woolsack,  Equity,  Great 
Seal,  and  the  like  —  but  all  was 
fruitless.  As  there  seemed  to  be 
thus  a  defect  in  the  index,  the  oom- 
piler  was  asked  under  what  word 
he  had  dealt  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. He  triumphantly  pointed 
to  the  article  The^'^The  Lord 
Chancellor;"  and,  in  Irish  phrase, 
no  one  could  say  black  was  white 
of  his  eyei  Most  people  know  the 
story  of  a  judge's  "great  mind  to 
commit  a  witness  for  preyarication," 
being  indexed  under  his  name  with 
the  qualily  ''great  mind"  attedied 
to  it 

Index-makers  are  indeed  a  yala- 
able  class  of  men,  for  whose  emi- 
nent seryices  to  the  world  of  letters 
that  world  has  not  been  sufficieDtly 
grNteful.  The  most  ambitious  ef- 
mrte  in  this  style  of  work  are,  how- 
eyfB*,  not  always  the  most  suooesa- 
(hi;  and  if  the  workman  set  oat 
on  any  yery  complete  philosophical 
system,  he  will  be  pnitty  sore  to 
inake  a  failura  After  the  use  of 
such  sa^Msity  as  he  may  possess  lor 
anticipating  the  wante  of  the  pub- 
lic by  selecting  the  beads  under 
which  they  are  most  likely  to  seaxch 
for  what  they  want,  the  next  beat 
thing  he  can  do  is  to  indulge  in  re- 
petition—to be  profuse  in  cvom  re- 
ferences, and  to  giye  tho  same  thing 
under  as  many  different  names  as 
he  can  afford  to  giye  them  with- 
in his  limited  space.  Let  him 
not  insist  upon  being  entire^  logjL- 
oal,  but  keep  rather  in  yiew  tbet 
human  being^  are  iUofdoal,  perveKse, 
and  especislly  liable  to  follow  soiae 
blind  and  utterly  indefensible  and 
barbarous  routine  of  thought,  set  by 
some  irrational  precsedent  Unl«8S 
in  the  names  .of  persons  or  p]ac«8» 
where  he  is  not  so  apt  to  go  wrong 
•—though  he  may  here  too^  bj  the 
assumption  of  too  accurate  a  ^ell- 
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ing  —  the  OM  head  on  wfakfa  hte 
own  logio  may  demand  that  he 
should  register  the  matter  in  hand 
will  probably  be  jast  the  last  under 
which  it  will  be  searched  for  by 
the  ordinary  reader.  He  will  take 
^thetics,  perhape^  leaving  the  poor 
wondering  readers  in  search  of 
what  they  want  under  "Taste,"  or 
"Beauty,"  or  "Genma,"  or  "Fine 
Arts  ;"  he  sdects  that  niee  scien- 
tifie  term  Ethics,  which  the  reader 
never  dreams  of  while  he  is  potter- 
ing ^way  in  search  of  "Morality," 
"  Vbtue,"  "  Vice."  "  Goodness," 
"Badness,"  "Honesty,"  "Probity," 
and  suchlike. 

Hence  the  indexes  which  ramify 
frodi    the   root  of  the   matter   are 
thorooghly  inefficient  for   the    pro* 
per  purposes  of  the  index  -*•  rapid 
consultation  —  and  invade  a  totally 
different  fiustor,    if  we  may  call  it 
80  —  the  analysis,  or  table  of  con- 
tents.   Betwem    this    practice   and 
the  adherence   to  the  pedantries  of 
the   prefeasion,    English    law-books 
are  very  torturing  to  those  who  are 
not  aware  of  the  secret  intricacies  of 
their   ramifications.    If  a  merchant^ 
fi>r    instance,    wants   to   know    the 
legal  position  of  a  "hook  debt,"  he 
will    look   in   vain   for  .  satisfaction 
imder  that  name,  if  he  indeed  find 
a  law-book  which  on    its  title*page 
admits  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
ooinmerceL    But  if  he  take  up  Bai- 
ler's   'Nisi    Priiw,'  and   follow   the 
heading    "Assumpsit"    through  a 
few  of  its  ramifications,  he  may  pro- 
bably succeed  in  finding  what  he  is 
in  seaixsh  of.     Nothing  can  oe  more 
systematic  and    complete  than  the 
great  old  index  to  the  riches  of  the 
^Corpus  Juris,'  but  it  sends  one  cnq 
a  oomfAex  circuitous  route  through 
a    notation  bv  the  initial  words  of 
the    paragraph.      The    &cility    can 
thus  only  be  used  by  one  who  has 
acquired  the   practice  and  has  kept 
his    hand   hi ;  so  that,  to  discover 
any  special  passage  in  the  Pandects, 
or   the    Code,    or   the   Novelise,    is 
nearly    as    difficult   as  to  decipher 
from    Brsdshaw  the  time  of  arrival 
and  departure  af  a  station  in  one  of 
the  far^chee  of  the  Great  Western. 


Among  pedantries  introduced 
latelv  into  index-making  is  the 
brMucing-np  of  a  general  index  ac- 
cording to  logical  (tivision.  There  is 
an  index  of  persons  and  an  index 
of  places,  with  or  without  some  far- 
ther divisions.  The  simple-minded 
man  who_  thinks  only  of  one  gene- 
ral master>key,  looks  into  the  wrong 
division,  and  turi^s  away  unsatis- 
fied. There  is  a  whole  volume  of 
index  to  Sismondi's  History  of 
Fmnce»  but  it  is  devoted,  with  one 
or  two  unexplainable  exceptions,  to 
the  names  of  persons ;  and  if  you 
look  for  Navarre  and  Agincourt 
there,  you  will  not  find  ti^em. 

To  turn  to  the  other  dass  of  in- 
dexes— those  which  lead  us  not  to 
matters  of  &ct,  but  to  the  thoughts 
Kod  sentences  of  the  great  authors 
—  in  these  the  c;|^h88ics  only  are 
complete.  There  are  few  educated 
men  who  do  not  know,  and  have 
not  derived  use  firom,  those  magni- 
ficent indexes  to  the  Delphioe  (las- 
sies, which  literally  contain  every 
substantive  and  adjective.  Homer, 
Pindar,  Horace,  and  Cicero  are 
dignified  by  separate  lexicons  or 
concordances,  among  which  Damni's 
Homeric  Lexicon  has  made  a  re- 
putation in  that  sort  of  work.  In 
our  own  language  one  p'eat  name 
has  been  so  dignified  —  that  of 
Shakespeare,  to  Whom  two  rival 
concordances  are  dedicated  For 
the  rest  of  our  literature,  it  is  some- 
what barren  of  indexing.  There  ia 
an  index  to  Scott^s  Poe^,  on  ao- 
eount  of  the  number  of  biographical 
and  historical  notices  in  it  To 
Chaucer  and  some  others  there 
are  glossary  indexes.  K,  however, 
one  wants  to  recall  a  passage  in 
the  prologue  to  the  '  Satires,*  in 
the  ^  Essay  on  Man,'  or  anywhere 
in  Dryden,  it  is  not  easy  -to  find  a 
due  to  it 

Perhaps  some  will  say,  So  much 
the  better ;  let  people  fall  to  the 
book,  and  find  what  they  want  by 
honest  reading ;  it  will  do  them 
good.  And  we  go  so  far  with  this 
view  that  one  eshould  never  use  a 
quotation  unless  he  is  &miliar  with 
it  in  its  own  garden,  and  the  neees* 
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sky  of  referring  to  an  index  predi- 
cates some  deficiency  in  such  fami- 
liarity. In  the  days  when  no  pam* 
phlet  or  parliamentary  speech  was 
complete  without  a  passage  from 
the  classics,  there  was  some  excose 
for  perpetually  pottering  in  the  Del- 
phine  indexes.  But  it  is  to  he  hoped 
that  we  have  now  reached  that 
simplicity  and  good  taste  which 
will  tolerate  no  quotation  except 
for  its  exceeding  aptness,  and  that 
can  only  be  felt  by  one  entirely 
fiimiliar  with  idl  its  surroundings 
in  its  native  place. 

Hence  there  is  a  set  of  books 
that  ought  to  be*  positively  drum- 
med out  of  literature.  These  are 
they  which  profess  to  supply  quota- 
tions ready  selected  and  ranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  Our  reason  for 
condemning  tbeflii  is  already  express- 
ed. We  would  not,  however,  de- 
sire to  extend  it  to  some  old  books 
known  as  anthologies,  wherein  are 
collected  passages  from  various 
quarters,  ranged  generally  in  alpha- 
betical order,  according  to  the  mat- 
ter to  which  they  refer.  In  these 
one  is  often  introduced  to  a  gem 
found  among  the  rubbish  of  some 
voluminously  inaccessible  author.' 
The  earliest  of  these  which  we  hap- 
pen to  be  acquainted  with,  called 
^Margarita  Poetica,'  professes  to  be 
compiled  by  Albertus  de  Eyb,  Doc^ 
tor  of  Laws,  and  is  published  in  the 
year  1603.  The  copy  presently  on 
the  table  is  in  a  richly-stamped 
binding,  where  the  Qothic  forms  sttll 
predominate.  It  professes  to  be  the 
property  of  the  monastery  of  Au* 
gustins  at  Herbepolis  or  Wurtzburg. 
It  is  one  of  the  books  in  which  the 
capitals  were  filled  in  by  the  old 
way  of  illumination,  and  the  monks 
seem  to  have  gone  the  length  of 
drawing  the  outline  for  an  illumin- 
ated letter  A,  but  no  further — ^per- 
haps  they  had  other  things  to  think 
of.  Another  of  these  collections, 
exceedingly  rich  and  curious,  pub- 
lished in  a  lumbering  folio  in  1607, 
is  called  the  *  Polyanthea  Nova.' 

Pastiing  from  mere  simple  indexes 
to  dictionaries,  we  enter  a  field  too 
wide  and  rich  in  all  sorts  of  philoso- 


phy and  learning  to  be  dealt  with 
m  any  other  but  a  casual  handling 
on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  a 
scene  within  which  a  reflective  pcf^ 
son  may  form  an  estimate  of  the 
human  mind  in  its  greatness  and  in. 
its  littleness.  How  vast  is  the  in- 
genuity, the  capacity  for  systematis- 
ing  the  actual  aoomnnlation  of  .(acts 
in  the  memory,  which  have  all 
poured  their  riches  in  here  ;  and 
yet  how  much  preposterous  non- 
sense has  been  brought  into  it  by 
etymological  vagaries  1  Some  of 
the  wildest  flights  of  the  human 
imagination  have  been  taken  in  ety- 
mology. It  has  a  fascination  for 
intellects  <Mf  a  rambling  order,  like 
gambling  or  other  wicked  practidea, 
and  leads  them  into  thorough  in- 
telleotual  dissipation.  Some  lan- 
guages are  far  more  apt  to  excite  it 
than  others.  The  German  is  ety- 
mological through  and  through,  but 
with  a  compact  commonplace  sort 
of  adjustment  which  has  little  re- 
lish for  the  wilder  set  of  devotees. 
The  Celtic  is  usually  the  resort  of 
those  of  them  who  have  not  access 
to  the  Oriental  treasures. '  They  can 
do  almost  anything  they  please  with 
it  Colonel  Valiancy  resolved  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  the  words  used  by 
the  Carthaginian  in  search  of  his 
daughter,  in  Terence's  play.  To 
most  people  it  seemed  something 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  chorus  pot 
by  Captain  Marryat  in  the  mouth 
of  a  large  Chinese  army,  who,  re- 
treating before  a  few  hundreds  of 
Tartars,  sing  a  song  of  triumph 
as  they  hasten  away  —  ''  Souchong, 
poUy  hong,  tee  turn,  tilly  Klly,  tee 
tum  tee  1  ^  But  Colonri  Vailancy 
made   out   the    expressions   to    be 

Sure  Irish  —  too  pure,  in  fact ;  for 
is  countrymen  reminded  him  that 
the  kind  of  Irish  he  made  oat  of 
the  old  Carthaginian's  words  wis  oot 
a  hundred  years  old. 

Topographical  antiquaries  bent  on 
giving  etymologies  are  sure  to  find 
that  the  Celtic  can  accomoKNiate 
them.  The  Scotch  parish  minister 
almost  invariably  finds  refuge  for 
the  name  of  his  parish  in  that 
primitive  and  patriarchal  languagta. 
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We  Temember  one  curious  excep- 
tioTH-the  perish  of  Stobo  :  *'  Sto,'' 
Latin  M  *•  I  stand  "  —  "  beau,^' 
French  for  **  beautifuV  to  be  sure  I 
and  so  exactly  applicable  1  The  most 
cautious  and  sceptical  are  some- 
times taken  off  their  feet  bj  the 
magic  of  concurring  sounds.  Home 
Tooke,  who  was  clever  enough  in  bis 
railings  against  the  weakness  of 
others,  was  himself  led  by  analogies 
into  very  odd  verbal  companion- 
ship. Yet  he  could  play  on  Uie  ety- 
mologists after  this  fiwhion  :  What 
is  required  is  to  derive  King  Pepin 
from  Hotspur,  and  the  feat  is  per- 
formed thus,  to  the  best  of  oar 
recollection;  *^ Hotspur,  daw^finrtp, 
^ep  —  diaper  napkm,  Pipkin,  Pip- 
pen  King,  King  Peppen." 

Yet  with  a  perfect  adhe^nce  to 
truth  and  accuracy,  few  depart- 
ments of  nature  are  capable  of  giv- 
ing for^  more  striking  phenomena 
than  etymology.  No  less  marvel- 
lous than  the  results,  too,  is  generally 
the  genius  that  discovers  them.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  its  nature, 
imposable  also  to  create  it  by  teach- 
ing where  it  does  not  exist  It  is 
an  instinct  in  some  minds^  like  the 
special  capacities  of  the  pointer. 
Words  the  most  unlike  are  brought 
from  distant  regions  and  united  to- 
gether in  family  unity,  while  those 
wh^h  seem  almost  identical  are  for 
ever  disconnected.  Queen  Chris 
tina  of  Sweden  happily  character- 
ised the  acme  of  etymological  ac- 
complishment when  she  said  of 
Manage  that  he  knew  not  only  where 
the  winds  came  from,  but  where 
they  went  to.  To  take  very  common 
examples,  among  the  least  doubtful 
things  in  all  knowl4lge  is  that  the 
two  words  so  unlike  each  other, 
"vrorm  and  verso,  come  fh>m  the  same 
L«atin  root,  verto.  Stranger  comes 
from  extramnus:  we  can  see  this 
pretty  well  if  we  go  the  length  of 
the  Prench  half-way  house  Stranger. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  liOuis 
XIV.  was  persecuting  the  Huguenots 
of  France  with  the  dragonet,  Charles 
11.' 8  ministers  were  persecuting  the 
Covenanters  with  the  drap^-net  The 
two  words  had  no  more  m  common 


with  eadi  other  than  a  bootjack  has 
with  a  boat-hook.  The  former  term 
applied  to  the  doings  of  dragoons, 
the  latter  to  the  sweeping  character 
of  the  method  of  prosecution,  which 
took  in  all  like  a  drag-net  Although, 
tiien,  etymologists  have  dreamed 
dreams,  and  those  who  have  attempt- 
ed to  put  the  world  under  the  des- 
potism of  a  universal  languid  of 
their  own  self-willed  construction — 
a  favourite  passion  at  one  time  — 
have  utterly  failed,  yet  inch  by 
inch  the  linguistic  f^ilosophers  are 
gaining  sure  positions,  and  closing 
round  us  wiUi  menacing  results. 
From  the  labours  of  the  later  inves- 
tigators, especially  those  untiring 
obstinate  Qerman8,jt  seems  to  be 
coming  to  this,  that  all  the  world 
shall  be  subject  to  what  they  term 
philosophical  grammar.  All  of  us, 
^'  from  Greenland's  icy  mountains 
to  India's  coral  strand,"  whatever 
be  the  external  form  of  our  speech, 
are  compelled  to  arrange  it  accord- 
ing to  certain  subtle  laws,  which, 
though  invisible,  are  not  the  less 
absolute. 

But  that  is  not  alL  We  seem 
free  to  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
form  of  our  speech,  though .  it  all 
comes  under  the  same  law  as  to  its 
essence ;  and  differed  we  have  from 
time  immemorial  —  since  the  build- 
ing of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  at  all 
events — making  such  a  variety  in  the 
groups  of  languages,  as  every  one  is 
more  or  less  aware  o£  But  here 
too  we  are  not  following  our  own 
^free-will,  but  acting  blindly  under 
the  law  of  some  despotic  rule. 
Our  language  undergoes  a  change 
to  suit  it  to  its  shifting  surround- 
ings, bat  we  have  no  more  to  do 
with  that  change  than  the  tree 
has  with  its  own  growing.  We 
«'  steam  "  up  the  Rhine,  we  '*  coal '' 
onr  vessels,  we  "telegraph  "  to  our 
friends,  we  *^  turn  off'*  and ''  put  on '' 
the  gas,  —  and  so  on.  Our  grand- 
fathers had  not  these  terms  because 
they  had  no  use  for  them,  and  they 
have  come  to  us  because  we  have 
use  for  them.  But  who  gave  us 
them  P  We  can  point  to  the  men 
who^   step    by  st^  have   invented 
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the  improTements  idiich  mide  oe- 
casion  for  the  words,  but  the 
words  themselyes  grew  np  under 
some  occult  law  without  anj  one 
being  their  author.  Neither  by 
individual  effort,  nor  by  a  vote  of 
the  most  powerftil  oolleotiTe  body, 
can  we  adjust  our  language  to  our 
will.  The  nearest  thmg  to  success- 
ful dictation  in  the  tenor  of  lan- 
guage is  when  an  Act  of  Parliament 
creates  fiinctions,  and  provides  that 
the  person  who  is  to  perform  them 
shall  be  called  ''  the  Master  of  iiie^ 
Rigmarole,"  or  suchlike. 

It  appears,  t^en,  that  we  follow  a 
blind  destiny,  and  have  no  more 
choice  in  our  way  of  working  out  a 
language  than  bees  have  in  Sie  con- 
struction of  their  cells,  or  spiders  in 
the  weaving  of  their  webs.  The 
utmost  achievement  which  intellect 
can  perform  upon  the  raanufkcture 
is  the  classifying  and  arranging  it 
long  after  it  is  complete,  as  Lin- 
n»us  adjusted  the  proper  places 
respectively  of  daisies,  turnips,  and 
beetroot  in  his  system.  It  is  rather 
a  gloomy  look-out  this,  that  our 
tongues  are  tied  to  some  absolute 
law — as  absolute  as  those  which  rule 
the  material  world  ;  and  so  are  our 
thoughts  too,  for  that  matter ;  for 
the  initial  step  which  led  to  the 
exposition  of  the  whole  framework 
of  the  laws  of  universal  grammar 
was  the  necessity  we  are  all  under 
of  framing  propositions  with  their 
subjects,  predicates,  and  copulas,  and 
of  thinking  categorically,  though 
it  is  sometimes  cast  up  against  one 
by  way  of  reproach  that  he  fails  to 
do  so.  But  this  is  hardly  more 
an  affair  of  constructing  language 
than  a  father  giving  names  to  his 
children ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
powerful  sanction  for  the  protection 
of  the  artificiNlly  constructed  name 
in  both  cases,  the  more  powerful 
hidden  law  which  rules  language 
is  apt  to  break  in  like  the  sea 
through  a  dyke,  and  substitute  a 
familiar  abbreviation  or  a  nick- 
name. 

There  are  some  who  exult  in  this 
slavery,'  thinking  it  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  the  order  of  nature.     As- 


saming  a  less  lofty  atrain,  Honsiear 
Jourdan  exulted  in  that  speciiltjr 
of  it  that  he  talked  prose— alwtyB 
had  and  always  would ;  but  then 
Monsieur  Jourdan  was  a  goose,  ind 
this  boast  is  only  given  as  an  in* 
stance  of  his  egregious  folly. 

One  comfort  in  viewing  the  affiur 
is,  that  we  are  all  in  the  same  poa- 
tton,  high  or  low.  The  greatest 
genius  in  the  world  cannot  make  t 
new  word  or  a  new  grammatical 
teivk  The  world,  gathering  up  new 
words  under  the  absolute  law  whidi 
directs  it,'may  perhaps  find  anew 
word  in  his  writings  ;  but  so  it  naj 
in  the  kennel  and  with  far  greater 
probability.  Neology,  or  the  use 
of  new  words,  is  a  Hterary  crimei 
The  man  of  genius,  if  he  would  be 
listened  to  and  have  influence, 
must  work  with  the  old.  They  have 
been  constructed  and  brongbt  into 
use  in  the  humblAt  strata  of  soctetj 
— ^they  have  served  the  basest  aod 
most  sordid  objects  before  thejare 
fit  for  his  use  as  expressive  words, 
the  significance  of  which  is  felt  at 
once.  The  highest  genius  thus,  in 
fiaot,  only  plays  on  words,  and  is 
bound  to  play  on  them  aocordio^ 
to  certain  laws  of  arrangement  If 
he  endeavour  either  to  make  nev 
words  or  construct  methods  of  w- 
rangement  not  in  conformity  with 
established  law,  he  destroys  the 
conditions  on  which  alone  he  can 
obtain  a  hearing.  If  one  watches 
the  infancy  and  progress  of  a  new 
word  until  it  acquires  a  sure  and 
permanent  social  position  by  being 
incorporated  into  the  language,  he 
will  generally  find  that  its  origin  is 
of  the  very  humblest  Of  authon 
and  polite  spAikers  none  but  a  few 
Tery  rash  people  have  ventured  to 
acknowledge  it  It  has  been  long 
in  obscurity,  and  in  that  condition 
has  got  somehow  familiar  to  the 
ear,  and  is  at  last  supposed  to  be 
something  of  very  ancient  descent, 
come  of  an  ancestry  buried  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity.  If  some  dis- 
tinguished author  read  by  half  the 
worid,  should  make  use  of  it  before 
it  is  thus  ripened,  a  mark  is  set 
upon  it  at  once— the  mark  of  ne- 
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ology— and  ten  to  <me  but  it  loses 
•11  the '  chances  of  advancement  it 
would  have  retained  by  continuing 
tD  reside  in  bumble  obscurity. 
When  an  author  becomes  a  standard 
of  style,  he  generally  reaches  this 
eminenoe  by  hts  freedom  from  the 
vice  of  neology.  People  can  find  no 
new  word  in  him.  He  writes  in 
*'good  old  idiomatic  English.'*  To 
have  ntfed  the  commonest  words  in 
the  commonest  manner  is  the  at- 
tainment by  which  be  has  gained 
his  renown.  8o  little  is  the  power 
either  of  genius  or  of  learning  in  con- 
structing the  elements  of  language. 

It    is    an    amiable    feature     in 
human  nature,  that  when  anything 
is  eminently  persecnted  or  scorned, 
it  is  sure  to  find  champions.    There 
seldom    come    any    set,  of    neolo- 
gies  on   the   stage   to   be  hunted 
off  it,  but  some  champiob  is  found 
to  befiiend-  them,  seldom  to  much 
^ect     Chivalry    in    this    respect 
has    gone   so  far  in  France  as  to 
prodaoe   certain  diotionanes'  of  ne- 
ology.   There   is   this'  to   be   said 
for   them,    that    in    that    restless 
country  revolutions  have  nece8^«rily 
brought  new  nomenclatures.    These, 
an  article  of  much  hardier  growth 
than     the    efforts    of    philological 
philosophers,  would  in    time   have 
really  to  be  incorporated  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  on  account  of  them  in 
their   infiiney   would  *  be   valuable. 
One  of  these  lying  on  the  table  is 
fVeoch   and   English,    the   produc- 
tion,  apparently,  of  a  reftigee,  M. 
Dapre.     It  is  called  *  Lezicograpbia 
Neoiogia  Gallica*^tiie  'Neological 
French  Dictionary,  containing  words 
of  new  creation  not  to  be  found  ib 
any  French  and  En^ish  vocabulary 
hitherto  published,  &c. :   the  whole 
fortniog    a   Remembrancer   of   the 
fVench  Revolution.'    Here  we  have 
*' Centraliaation,"  which    has  taken 
root  in  France  and  come  over  here,, 
and  **Oarmagno1e,'*  which  is  pretty 
vr^     known.     We    also    have,    (^ 
less  use  to  modem  times,  **Cheva« 
lier    cle   k  Guillotine,"    '^Ohouan," 
•*Oitoyen  actif,'^    •*  Fraternisation," 
Ac 

It  would  seem  that  the  literary 


workman  who  has  the  largest  influ- 
ence in  bringing  new  words  into  a 
language  is  the  dictionary-maker; 
and  in  the  exercise  of  this  high 
preri)gatfve  he  may  be  considered 
as  deriving  some  compensation  for 
the  hardness  of  his  lot  otherwise. 
Johnhon  has  reigned  supreme  in 
his  dictionary  as  the  arbittT,  long 
since  the  Rambler  has  ceased  to  be 
the  model  of  compoBition  for  ambi- 
tious essays.  It  is  true  that  the* 
maker  of  a  dictiouHry  is  of  all 
men  least  entitled  to  be  a  maker 
of  words:  be  is  but  a  classifier 
and  assorter  of  things  made.  He 
is  sworn  over  to  impartiality  in  the 
selection  of  those  words  which  have 
already  established  their  citizen- 
ship in  the  language;  and  if  there 
were  any  suspicion  of  neology  a- 
gainst  him,  he  would  utterly  lose 
his  influence,  and  would  be  no 
better  in  the  e.ve  of  literature  than 
some  public  officer  of  trust  sus- 
pected to  be  in  connivance  with 
swindlers. 

But,  like  all  people  in  public 
trust,  the  lexicographer  can  give 
some  influence  to  bis  leanings,  and, 
being  but  a  fkllible  man,  he  will 
give  it  Like  Mr.  Robert  Lanehata, 
Clerk  of  the  Council  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  who  so  frankly  tells  the 
world,  *^If  I  see  a  listener  or  a 
pryer-in  at  the  chinks  or  lockhole, 
I  am  presently  on  the  bones  of  bim. 
If  a  friend  comes,  I  make  him  sit 
down  with  me  on  a  form  or,  chest ; 
the  rest  may  walk  in  €fod's  name." 
8o  may  the  dictionary-maker  do 
sometlnng  Ibr  a  firiend,  but  he  must 
be  cautious,  otherwise  he  may  lose 
his  power.  There  is  a  book,  long 
ago  forgotten,  called  •  A  Pull,  Large, 
and  General  Phrase-Book,'  by  Wil- 
liam Robertson,  A.M.  It  is  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  English  language, 
with  Latin  translations,  these  tt-ans- 
lations  being  affluently  accompa- 
nied by  specimens  of  the  idiomatic 
method  of  employing  the  word  m 
Latin  phraaes  or  sentences  corre- 
sponding with  those  in  common 
use  in  England,  it  is  observable 
that,  the  author  being  a  native  of 
Scotland,  at  a  period  (1681)  when 
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the  language  evea  of  the  p^ite 
world  ,then  differed  a  good  deal 
from  accepted  English,  hu  English 
phrases  are  pretty  strongly  tinged 
with  Scottidsma  Perhaps  he  oould 
not  well  h«lp  this. 

Ad  instance  of  great  iofluenoe 
exercised  by  the  diodonary-maker 
is  to  be  found  in  Johann  Cristoph 
Adelung.  He  took  up  the  position 
that  the  dialect  of  Upper  Saxony 
'  (his  own)  was  the  ptandard  of  ih» 
Germnn  language,  and  made  a  large 
achool  of  supporters  for  this  view. 
The  question  is,  whether  in  this  he 
discovered    an    absolute    truth,    <v 

gve  effect  to  his  own  pr^udices? 
either  view  his  influence  was 
very  great  He  made  war  on  the 
pritidple  which  was  gaining  growth, 
that  any  terms,  though  previously 
unuse<1,  if  derivations  from  ezistiDg 
words  in  conformity  with  the  genius 
of  the  German  language,  have  a 
legitimate  place  in  it  He  fortified 
his  opinions  by  grammars  and  trea- 
tises; and  in  the  recesses  of  his 
Leipsic  study  made  hinuelf  an  es- 
tablished power  in  Germany. 

Notwithstanding  their  influence, 
we  apprehend,  however,  that  dic- 
tionary-makers are  on  the  whole  an 
oppressed  raoe^  doomed  to  more 
than  their  due  share  of  obscure 
drudgery.  When  one  of  them  has 
with  infinite  labour  brought  his 
work  to  a  conclusion,  he  shall  see 
another,  who  is  fortunate  enou^ 
by  a  slight  improvement  to  make 
«« the  best,^*  get  all  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  project  How 
often  do  we  see  in  libraries  cum- 
brous dictionaries  made  by  men 
who  are  entirely  forgotten  1  A  Wil- 
liam Robertson  has  just  been  men- 
tioned as  the  author  of  a  nniver- 
Ml  phrase-book.  There  are  also 
two  thick  quarto  dictionaries,  a 
Greek  and  a  Hebrew,  bearing  his 
name;  but  he  is  utterly  disavowed 
by  th^  biographical  dictionaries, 
and  persons  asking  for  him  there 
will  find  his^  name  not  known. 
Such  men  as  the  Stephenses  and 
Ducanges  are,  to  be  sure^  pretty  hi|^ 
in  the  lists  of  fame ;  but  every  one 
who    looks   into    what    they    have 


done,  feels  that  they  have  aceooi- 
plished  monaments  of  labour  and 
of  learning  which  are  absolutely 
stupendous.  Possibly  dietionary- 
makers  may  not  have  had  so  uni- 
form a  life  as  one  might  sappooB 
fit>m  their  works,  and  from  all  we 
know  of  them.  They  may  have 
had  their  romance  at  home  —  otay 
have  been  crossed  in  love,  and 
thenoe  driven  to  dictionarying ; 
may  have  been  involved  in  dames- 
tic  tragedies  —  who  can  say?  The 
only  instance  we  can  call  up  at  this 
moment  of  any  one  of  the  tribe 
ooming  before  the  public  in  any 
flagrant  tragedy  is  Bamaby  Briason, 
the  author  of  the  ponderouH  dic- 
tionary of  the  civil  and  canon  law, 
best  known  by  his  Latin,  name  of 
Brissonius.  He  was  hanged,  and 
under  rather  remarkable  circum- 
stances, when  the  Catholic  League 
had  possession  of  Paris.  He 
thought,  poor  manl  to  propitiate 
his  executioners  by  requesting  life 
enough  to  finiah  a  work  he  was 
employed  in;  but  if  any  of  them 
had  oTer  encoimtered  the  tough  in- 
tricacies of  his  dictionary,  it  is  not 
likely  that  th(^  would  have  Hell 
the  appeal  to  be  a  softening  one. 

Johnson  is  an  exertion  to  the 
class,  in  having  kept  up  curiosity 
and  wonder  while  he  was  at  work, 
and  drawn  attention  to  his  work* 
shop,  as  to  some  great  srtist's  stadia 
It  has  been  an  enigma  what  made 
one  of  his  hot,  impatient,  impulaTe 
temperament  write  a  dictionsry, 
and  we  offer  our  solution  of  the 
enigma.  It. was  by  way  of  a  j^eat 
mortification  of  the  flesh — a  iMsry 
penance  to  keep  down  his  rebelli- 
ous temperament  The  same  thing 
has  been  done  by  many  a  man  of 
full-blooded,  sanguine^  impetuooa 
nature,  as  we  read  in  the  histories 
of  the  anchorites  who  have  lived  oa 
the  tops  of  pillars,  or  gone  into  the 
caves  of  the  desert  to  feed  on  poke^ 
and  study,  and  reflect^  and  ntoe- 
rate  their  bodies.  So  he  diained 
down  his  restless  impetuous  spirit 
to  this  dictionary.  The  difference 
between  him  and  them  is,  t^aft 
while    they    left    nothing    hehlik 
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Hhsni,  he  left    a  wonderAil  nofobtl* 
ment  of  active  learnitig. 

Like  St.  Anthony,  and  6ther  self^ 
tormentors,  he  conjured  up  yisions 
of  demons  and  malignant  imps.  Chief 
among  these  was  Lord  Chesterfi^ 
who  had  failed  to  reoeive  his  pro* 
mises  with  aodamation,  but  stepped 
forward  to  weloome  his  perform^ 
anee.  There  was  an  old  storf  whidi. 
BoBwell  is  right  in  discrediting, 
that  Johnson"s  wrath  towards 
Chesterfield  aroSe  from  his  baring, 
had  to  wait  id  the  anteroom,  where 
he  saw  CoUey  Oibber  step  out  from 
Uie  presence.  Chesterfield  was  the 
demon  of  bis  troubled  spirit  und^- 
going  its  self-imposed  martyrdoriL 
The  knights-errant,  in  their  tows 
of  asceticism,  when  assailed  by  the 
evil  one,  fell  on  him  with  sword 
and  spear.  Si  Anthony,  and  people 
of  his  kind,  attacked  him  with 
prayers  and  sacred  symbols.  John- 
son set  upon'  his  own  demon  with 
his  own  peouliaar  weapon,  ruling 
against  him  a  snccession  of  sonorous 
sentences,  which  came  heayily  ctk 
him,  and  did  Imn  h  good  deal  of 
damage. 

^  Seven  years,  ray  Lord,  have  bow 
passed  since  I  waited  in  your  outward 
rooms  or  was  repulsed  from  jonr  door; 
during  which  time  I  have  been  push^ 
ing  on  my  work  through  difficulties,  of 
which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and 
brought  it  at  last  to  the  verge  of  publi- 
cation without- one  act  of  assistance,  one 
word  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of 
iavour.  Such  treatment  I  did  not  ex- 
pect— ^for  L  never  had  a  patron  before. 

**The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last 
aequainted  with  Love,  aiui  found  him  a 
native  of  the  rocks. 

**  Is  not  a  patron,  my  Lord,  one  who 
looks  with  unconcern  on  a  man  strug- 
^ing  for  life  in  the  water,  and,  when 
he  has  reached  ground,  encumbers  him 
with  help  ?  The  notice  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had 
it  been  early,  had  been  kind  ;  but  it  has 
been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and 
cannot  enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  solitary,  and 
cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  am  known,  and 
do  not  want  it" 

What  would  tiie  public  thhik  of 
*  letter  of  this  sort  addressed  at 
tite  present  day  to  some  distin- 
guished member  of   the  House  of 
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Peers?  How  Would  they' appre- 
ciate the  significance  of  telUng  what 
it  was  thatYirgiPs  shepherd  found 
to  be  a  native  bf  the  roclcs  ?  But 
perhaps  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
aeconnt  for  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
duction to  say  that  it  was  the  oui* 
burst  of  an  impetuous  man  of 
genius  chahied  down  io  dictionary 
work.  He  gave  forth  other  growls 
in  his  agony,  and  one  of  an  exhilar- 
ating kind  -when  half- way  through, 
at  letter  L — to  wit,  "Lexico- 
grapher, a  writer  of  dictionartes ; 
a  harmless  drudge,  who  busies  hmt» 
self  in  tracing  the  original  and  de<> 
tailing  the  signification  of  words." 

He  seems  to  hiive  taken  out  a  lit« 
tie  (^  his  spite  against  the  world  in 
employing  certain  innocent  persons 
to  do  Khe  more  meohanioal  part  of 
bis  harmless  drudgery.  The  tyrant 
of  Syracuse  turning  scfooolmaster 
was  a  jdce  to  tihis  exercise  of  petty 
tyranny.  Bosw^  says :  "  The 
learned  'yet  judicious  researdi  of 
etymology,  the  various  yet  accurate 
display  o(  definition,  and  the  rich 
oollectton  -  of  authorities,  were  re» 
served  for  the  superior  mind  of 
our  great  philologist  For  the  me- 
chanical pert  he  employed,  as  he 
UM  me,  sil  amanuenses;  and  let 
it  be  remembered  by  the  natives  of 
North  Britain,  to  whom  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  so  hostile^  that 
five  of  them  were  of  that  country." 

Boswel),  as  a  SootSnuuo,  should 
have  been  utteriy  ashamed  of  this 
passage.  Contempt  and  scorn  could 
not  have  been  more  odiously  poured 
out  upon  his  countrymen  than  in 
setting  them  to  such  work.  It  was 
a  refinement  of  contumely;  and  to 
speak  of  it  as  founded  on  a  parti- 
ality for  the  people  so  treated  I  tell 
us  as  well  that  slavery  is  founded- 
on  a  partiality  for  the  negro  raoa 

hbt  us  agaux  widen  our  range, 
and  pass  from  the  dictionary  to  a 
class  of  works  generally  deemed 
still  more  ambitious  in  theii'  aims. 
The  editorial  guidance  of  a  full, 
well-balanced  encydopndia,  from 
its  birth  to  its  successful  conclu- 
sion, demands  an  amount  oi  or- 
ganising   power    and    generalship 
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which  it  taxes  ordin«i7  powen  of 
mind  merely  to  realise,  and  he  con- 
gcious  of  the  possible  eziatence  of. 
To  suppose  the  Conimander-in-Ohief 
becoming  also  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, and  First  Commissioner  of 
Her  Mijesty's  Worics,  will  be  bnt 
a  partial  approach  to  the  compre- 
hensiye  realisation.  We  must  also 
suppose  him  directing  the  funo* 
.  tions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Furst  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Home,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Se» 
eretariea,  the  Presidents  of  the 
Boyal  Society  and  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  with  a  few  other  offices 
of  like  kind. 

Such  a  troublesome,  unruly,  erot* 
ehety,  angular,  unconformable  set, 
as  such  an  administrator  has  to 
work  with,  is  not  easily  oonceiyed 
by  those  who  are  aocustomed  to  the 
discipline  and  precision  <rf  official 
lifa  All  are  self-centred  in  their  own 
crotchets,  and  determined  to  make 
room  for  themselyes  and  elbow  out 
all  others.  Here  the  conchologist, 
conscious  of  no  life  and  interest  saye 
in  the  clammy  searbeach  or  the 
tangled  recesses  of  the  rocks,  whose 
highest  notions  of  an  eyent  or  a 
erisis  in  life  is  the  pulling-up  and 
emptying  of  his  dredge,  s^yyes  his 
neighbours,  the  ichthyologist  and 
ttie  paheosoic  entomologist  out  of 
^e  way  as  a  couple  of  quacks, 
whose  pretended  science  is  all  hukn- 
bug  in  comparison  with  bis  own  tes- 
taceous moDnsos.  The  cryptogamist, 
or  cultiyator  of  the  class  of  beings 
addicted  to  clandestine  marriages^ 
must  haye  a  large  space  for  his 
algse,  which  are  of  weightier  im* 
port  than  all  the  rest  of  sdenoe  put 
together,  since  in  them  we  are  to 
Study  the  first  germs  and  laws  of 
yitality,  and  to  find  the  infant 
origin,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole 
lyusy  world  of  life  and  action,  of 
growtE  and  decay,  of  life  and 
deadly  by  which  they  are  surround- 
ed. Here  comes  a  deyotee  to  the 
dootrine  tiiat  species  are  formed  by 
the  stronger  crushmg  the  weak** 
er,  and  aggrandising  themselyes 
ttivougfa  the  roll  of  ages  until  they. 


cfivide  an  nature  among  them- 
selyes ;  and  he  desires  to  exemplify 
his  doctrine  by  elbowing  out  of 
the  way  all  the  other  derotees 
around  him.  Down  on  all  these 
comes  ^Uhe  practical  man/*  who 
despises  the  whole  tribe  of  philoso- 
phers, and  is  all  for  bricks  or 
leather.  A  sort  of  half-breed  b^ 
tween  both  comes  forward  in  the 
shape  of  the  inyentor;  he  has  dia- 
ooyered,  say,  a  plan  fijr  blowing  up 
fortresses  with  India-rubber  bombs, 
and  he  wants  to  write  the  artide 
Ordnance,  Artillery,  Bomb-ketdi, 
Army,  Fortification,  War,  or  any 
other  which  will  enable  him  to 
giye  prominence  to  the  grandest 
discoyery  of  our  day— *he  inyen- 
tion  that  is  to  be  the  great  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

But  perhaps  the  most  trouble- 
some of  all  are  the  biographers, 
and  for  this  reason :  In  the  seiefices 
there  are  men  with  hobbies,  who 
no  doubt  will  rrde  them  to  des- 
peration ;  but  afibrd  them  the  or- 
dinary locomotiye  means  of  the 
rest  of  the  worid,  and  they  will  be 
quite  reasonable,  going  no  &rtber 
liian  the  prescril^  distance,  and 
going  no  faster  than  the  ordinaiy 
pace.  But  your  biographer  is  apt 
to  get  off  at  all  points.  It  is  a 
specialty  in  the  nature  of  man 
which  might  open  a  fine  field  of 
inquiry  to  psychological  inyestiga- 
tors,  uiat  whenever  man  writes  the' 
biography  of  his  fellow-man  he  bo- 

S*ns  to  worship  him.  Is  it  becaoao 
LO  life  written  is  the  property  of 
the  writer,  and  therefore  to  b« 
magnified?  Is  it  because  the  yast 
acquirements  and  noble  yirtues  of 
the  object  of  the  laudations  throw 
some  slight  reflection  on  the  man 
who  writes  them?  Is  it  a  mere 
stupid,  lazy  practice  which  tho 
tribe  of  biographers  haye  got  into, 
-7-owing  to  this,  that  some  lives  of 
great  men  haye  been  written  by 
&eir  deyoted  admirers,  and  other 
writers  who  cared  nothing  what- 
eyer  about  the  liyeS  tih^  were  do- 
ing— ^who  aeyer  heard  of  them  till 
set  to  the.  task  of  writing  them, — as 
tbe.  estabh'shed  method  of  writing 
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bxogntphy?  Ig  it,  after  all,  from 
some  better  method  than  anj  of 
these — a  geniality  which  lures  the 
human  being  into  assimilation  with' 
any  other  being  of  the  race  with 
whom  he  has  had  to  make  acqaaint- 
ance,  without  coming  too  dose  to 
suffer  fromf  his  badness  ?  Let  us 
not  anticipate  the  metaphysicians 
in  assigning  the  cause  of  the  speci- 
alty. But  when  it  is  dulji  investi- 
gated, let  not  one  curious  phenome- 
non be  omitted.  The  French  so 
thoroughly  accepted  the  fact,  that 
a  biography  could  be  no  other  than 
laudatory,  that  the  term  they  ap- 
plied to  it  was  an  iloge — and  it 
would  be  a  piece  of  honesty  if  our 
own  age  and  language  would  use  a 
like  term. 

It  being  the  propensity  of  the 
biographer  at  large  to  magnify  his 
hero,  portentous  difficulties  are 
doubtless  in  store  for  the  encyclo- 
psecUcal  editor,  when  a  devoted 
disciple  or  an  attached  relation  of 
a  departed  celebrity  undertakes  the 
task  of  giving  him  the  precise 
amount  of  letterpress  and  lauda- 
tion to  which  his  importance  en- 
titles him,  in  comparison  with  all 
the  other  celebrated  persons  that 
have  passed  into  and  out  of  the 
world,  and  all  the  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  that  are  comprehended 
within  the  arena  of  human  know- 
ledge. Editors  could  no  doubt 
tell  curious  stories  about  the  di^ 
ference  between  the  space  taken  by 
the  contributor  in  his  estimate  of 
due  proportion,  and  the  estimate 
made  by  the  general  umpire  of 
what  he  should  nave  taken.  There 
would  be  some  such  incompati- 
bility as  in  the  saying  about  La 
Harpe,  that  it  would  be  a  good 
commercial  speculation  to  buy  him 
at  his  actual  market  price,  and  sell 
him  (if  one  could)  at  his  own  esti- 
mation of  his  value. 

In  evidence  how  far  up  this  pro* 
pensity  may  extend,  we  tender  a 
thin  octavo  volume,  valuable  to  the 
collectors  of  rarities,  being  the  Life 
of  Colonel  Fergusson,  a  gallant 
officer  who  fell  bravelj^  fighting  in 
the  cause  of  his  duty  m  the  war  of 


the  American  Revolution.  The  Life 
was  written  by  an  eminent  person 
of  the  same  surname — Adam  Fer- 
guson, the  author  of  the  *  History 
of  the  Roman  Republic,^  and 
some  other  books.  Readers  of 
this  may  not  have  read  either 
his  ^eat  work  or  the  smaller 
— it  IS  even  possible  that '  some  of 
them  may  not  be  acquainted  with 
his  name.  Those,  however,  who 
are  in  this  position  had  better  say 
nothing  about  it,  for  he  has  a  place 
in  literature,  both  from .  the  capa- 
city he  brought  to  bear  on  Roman 
history,  and  the  eminence  of  the 
literary  set  he  lived  in,  which  in- 
cluded David  Hume,  Adam  Smith, 
Robertson,  and  Carlyle. 

The  literary  history  of  the  minor 
work  before  us  is  thus  candidly 
announced  in  its  title  — '  Biogra- 
phical Sketch  or  Memoir  of  Lieu* 
tenant-Colonel  Patrick  Fergusson, 
originally  intended  for  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,'  8vo,  1817.  This 
IS  followed  by  the  explanation, 
that— 

"  The  following  biographical 
sketch  was  written  by  Dr.  Fef? 
guson  for  the  purpose  of  being 
published  in  the  *  Encyclopaodia  Bri* 
tannica;'  but  being  considered  by 
the  editor  too  long  for  that  work, 
and  the  Doctor  declining  to  abridge 
it,  it  was  not  inserted."  AccoM- 
ingly,  it  b^ns  by  giving  the 
Colonel  his  proper  alphabetical 
place  in  the  long  list  in  close 
vicinity  to  Ferdusi,  Fernando, 
Peres,  and  Ferrei  —  "  Fergusson, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Patrick."  We 
are  told  that  "  he  was  second  son  dT 
James  Fergusson,  Esq.,  of  Pitfour, 
one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College 
of  Justice  and  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  Justiciary  in  Scotland, 
by  Anne  Murray,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander Lord  Elibank ;  and  with 
this  descent  fortunatdy  united  in 
his  own  character  the  calm  judg- 
ment and  exalted  abilities  of  his 
&ther,  with  the  vivacity  and  genius 
of  his  mother's  fiimily."  Doomed 
as  he  was  to  exclusion,  jret  it  seems 
he  and  his  friends  behoved  in  his 
successful  achievement  of  an  inven* 
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tiqn  which,  had  th9  world  aooepted 
of  it,  would  have  secured  him  a 
rank  among  the  Congreyea,  Schrap- 
nells,  and  Armstrongs.  This  was 
"a  new  species  of  rifle,  which  he 
could  load  at  the  breech  without 
the  use  of  the  rammer,  and  with 
such  quick  repetition  as  to  fire 
seven  times  in  a  minute.  The 
rifleman  in  ithe  mean  time  might 
be  stretched  at  full  length  on  the 
ground,  so  as  to  have  the  cover  of 
a  parapet,  behind  even  a  consoli- 
dated mole-hill,  or  the  least  ine- 
quality of  the  earth's  surfiice.'^ 
This  invention  was  tried  in  the  pre- 
sence of  royalty,  but  the  firing  was 
yery.  wide.  This  was  attributed  to 
diffidence  of  the  august  spectator^ 
and  the  inventor  aptly  enough  said 
that  the  nerves  of  the  performer 
would  not  have  been  so  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  presence  of  his  ma- 
jesty^s  enemies. 

An  encyclopaedia  is  something 
professing  to  give  instruction  in  a 
circle.  This  will  hardly  convey  a 
distinctive  notion  to  the  mind  with- 
out some  explanations  taken  from 
practice.  The  idea  of  a  philosophi- 
cal work  of  this  kind  involves  the 
joint  action  of  the  two  logical  opera- 
tions, analysis  and  synthesis.  First, 
you  take  all  human  knowledge  and 
analyse  it  into  its  component  parts 
— each  of  these  must  be  treated 
according  to  its  due  proportion. 
Next,  you  take  every  substantive 
in  the  dictionary,  and  every  scien- 
tific, historical,  biographical,  and 
geographical  word,  and  each  of 
these  must  have  a  place.  General 
treatises  on  all  human  knowledge 
had  been  long  in  existence,  and  re- 
ceived a  considerable  stimulus  from 
the  labours  of  Bacon.  Dictionaries 
also  had  been  long  in  existence,  in 
which  each  word  was  a  separate 
•ntity,  treated  without  any  refei^ 
ence  to  the  position  of  the  thing  it 
represented  in  the  field  of  human 
knowledge. 

The  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
unite  the  two — provide  for  the 
reader  a  full  library  of  all  know- 
ledge— the  sum  of  everv  science— 
Mie  history  and  geography  of  every 


country,  and  so  on— and  yet  to  an> 
swer  in  detail,  through  the  alpha- 
bet|  whatever  question  any  one,  put 
to  a  puzzle  in  his  ordinary  rwd- 
ing,  desired  to  ask.  And  this  had 
to  be  done  without  repetition.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  this  requires 
care  and  management  Without 
venturing  to  show  a  sample  of  it 
as  well  done,  it  is  easy  to  show  how 
it  can  ke  ill  done.  Suppose  that, 
in  the  not  fervour  of  developing 
some  new  and  grand  theory  in 
physical  geography,  it  is  essential 
to  you  to  know  on  the  instant  how 
high  the  village  of  Auasig  on  the 
Elbe  stands  above  Uie  level  of  the 
sea^—you  must  have  the  informa- 
tion at  once,  or  the  ideas,  crowding 
one  after  another,  will  make  their 
escape.  You  dash  into  th«  proper 
place  in  the  mass  of  fifty  or  sixty 
volumes  which  are  your  standard 
works  of  reference^  and  there,  un- 
der the  head  '*  Aussig,"  you  are  re- 
ferred for  information  to  '*  Austrian 
Empire.*'  This  is  not  fiir  off;  but 
there  is  not  much  to  be  made  of  it 
when  obtained.  It  fills  a  Yoliune^ 
and  that  volume  has  no  index  cc 
contents,  or  division  of  any  kind. 
The  person  who  had  the  special 
charge  of  such  trifles  as  Aa^ig 
was  very  safe  in  sending  vou  where 
he  did,  for  it  would  take  you  a 
week's  reading  to  enable  you  to 
contradict  him,  and  say  that^  after 
all,  there  is  not  a  word  about 
Aussig  in  the  whole  treatise. 
That  treatise,  indeed,  has  been 
written  by  a  great  ethnologist,  who 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  exposi* 
tion  of  large  views  on  the  balanoe 
of  the  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic  races^ 
and  on  the  influence  and  counter^ 
influence  which  their  static  oondi- 
tion  has  had  on  the  preservation 
and  development  of  the  imperial 
institutions,  left  as  they  were,  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  Boman  em- 
pire, to  develop  themselves  in  new 
phases  of  a  homogeneous  au- 
tochomy.  To  these  momentous 
afiairst  all  hia  energy,  within  the 
limited  space  allowed  to  him,  i& 
devoted,  and  he  would  have  no 
more  idea  of  going  into  particularg 
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and  saying  anything  aboat  Aussig, 
or  anr  place  like  it,  than  of  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  biography  of  the 
very  respectable  landlord  of  the 
Ooldene  Krone  in  that  romantic 
little  town. 

The  tendency  of  the  encyclopflB- 
dia  towards  centralising  itself  into 
great  treatises  on  the  chief  sciences 
was  much  encouraged  by  D*Alem- 
bert,  Diderot,  and  the  rest  of  that 
set  who  earned  for  themselves  the 
name  of  Encyclopaedists.  D'Alem- 
bert  was  always  pottering  at  what 
he  called  Encyclopaedia!  tables, 
bringing  out  a  SysUme  figure  dee 
eonnamances  humainee.  He  pro- 
fessed to  found  his  system  on 
Bacon^s;  but  it  is  said  that  this 
was  merely  to  divert  suspicion 
away  from  the  free-thinking  tone 
which  he  infused  into  his  classifi- 
cations. If  he  and  his  coadjutors 
were  a  little  naughty  in  this  way, 
they  certainly  were  subjected  to 
the  direst  literary  punishment  that 
ever  was  heard  of  To  be  osten- 
sibly clipped  (lown  by  the  scissors 
of  the  censor  was  bad  enough,  but 
nothing  to  the  discovery.  Just  as 
they  were  ready  to  break  upon  ^he 
astonished  world  with  all  their 
powerful  originality  and  contempt 
Ibr  authority,  that  there  was  an 
enemy  within  their  own  camp  clip- 
ping away  all  those  bold  original 
passages  on  which  their  reputation 
was  to  rest.  The  publisher,  in 
short,  was  not  to  risk  ruin  and  the 
Bastille  for  things  like  that;  so  he 
quietly,  and  without  any  compunc- 
tion, cut  them  out  of  the  proofs 
before  these  went  finally  to  prfess, 
lesTing  the  enraged  authors  to  such 
recourse  as  they  might  find. 

These  were  the  men  who  introdnc- 
ed  great  dissertations  on  branches  of 
science  into  encyclopsodia  practice. 
No  doubt  each  'of  these  was  writ- 
ten by  some  man  of  great  scientific 
attainments  and  of  wide  reputntion. 
Thus  the  work  became  so  illustri- 
ous. But  its  general  plan  is  be- 
lieved to  have  owed  many  debts 
to  the  hutnblet  work  of  Ephraim 
Chambers;  and  still  the  circle  of 
knowledge  had  not  been  eompleted, 


fbr  the  French  Encyclopaedists  did 
not  include  history  wid  biography. 

If  all  human  knowledge  is  to  be 
within  a  given  cincture,  these  must 
of  course  go  with  the  rest ;  but  they 
are  in  many  respects  so  incom- 
patible with  science  in  a  system 
where  a  sort  of  common  centre  is 
to  be  looked  for,  that  it  is,  after  all, 
questionable  whether  what  deals 
with  the  history  of  men  and  na- 
tions should  not  be  detached  from 
the  rest  of  knowledge.  Then  a 
new  difficulty  occurs  In  a  branch  of 
knowledge  stretching  between  the 
two,  something  half  of  science,  half 
of  mere  human  experience,  with 
some  ties  to  the  mathematics  and 
other  exact  sciences,  and  a  close 
connection  with  statistics — namely, 
Political  economy. 

Indeed,  when  we  *  suppose  all 
branches  of  human  knowledge  to 
be  dealt  with  in  such  a  work,  all 
to  get  fair-play,  and  all  to  be  in 
some  way  connected  together  as 
meeting  in  a  common  centre,  the 
difficulties  seem  to  multiply  with 
the  unlimited  capacities  of  man  for 
the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge. 
Every  head  of  division  in  such  an 
encyclopsBdia  will  have  hooks  fixed 
into  it  to  draw  it  to  every  great 
department  of  human  knowledge. 
Take  the  word  Sheep,  fur  instance. 
The  zoologist,  let  us  suppose,  has 
undoubtedlv  the  primary  claim, 
and,  all  others  giving  wav  for  the 
time,  takes  possession  of  him  as 
belonging  to  the  genus  Ovis,  the 
tribe  Oapridsd,  the  order  of  Rumi* 
nants,  and  the  class  of  Mammalia. 
Farming  has  perhaps  the  next  claim, 
with  its  distant  opposites  of  South- 
down and  Highland  Blackface,  and 
the  multitude  of  intermediate  dis- 
tinctions and  dassffications  -known 
to  the  learned.  He  whose  depart^ 
ment  is  the  manu&cture  of  textile 
fabrics  has  also  something  to  eay, 
perhaps,  about  the  difference  be- 
tween the  fibres  of  animal  tissues, 
which,  when  examined  by' the  mi- 
croscope, are  seen  to  have  latera) 
tags  which  lay  hold  of  each  other, 
while  those  of  vegetable  tissues 
hold  together  entire^  by  t)ie  twist* 
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Perhaps  about  other  oharacteris-  ral  in  the  temj,  mast  be  supposed 
tics  a  devotee  of  the  pabeontolo-  to  have  been  acquainted  with  his 
gical  branch  0f  geolorjr  has  the  own  profession,  but  who  showed 
next  claim,  in  virtue  of  its  being  by  his  blundering  translation  that 
a  matter  of  importance  that  the  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  his, 
animal's  remains  have  or  have  not  M.  Oude*s.  .  His  pupil,  the  genial 
been  found  in  certain  stratifications.  Sojer,  took  up  the  same  tone.  His 
Leather  next  comes  in ;  for  sheep-  practice  was  in  the  high  arts,  and  he 
skin,  though  abhorred  of  all  book-  added  to  it  what  great  artists  have 
collectors,  has  an  important  place  sometimes  done — the  recording  of 
in  the  leather  market  Perhaps  his  own  practice  of  his  ta%  in 
one  of  the  most  curious  machiaes  literature.  The  sheep  has  a  large 
in  existence  is  one  for  splitting  part  in  it  As  has  been  well  re- 
sheepskins,  for  the  purpose  of  con-  marked,  our  language  presents  an 
verting  them  into  material  Ibr  mak^  enduring  memorial  of  the  differ- 
ing kid  gloves.  Taking  a  long  stride,  ence  between  the  Norman  and  the 
we  come  to  the  political  economist  Saxon  in  the  French  derivation  df 
and  the  ethnical  philosopher,  who  the  flesh  which  comes  to  the  table^ 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  no-  and  the  Saxon  name  of  the  animal 
mad  tribes,  and  about  the  influence  which  had  to  be  herded  by  the  son 
of  convertmg  cottage-holdings  into  of  the  soil.  Mutton  it  is,  in  M. 
sheepwalks.  We  are  not  yet  done  Oude's  and  M.  Soyer's  nomenda- 
with  the  claimants.  Perhaps  pas-  ture ;  but  stiU  it  is,  both  in  sdenoe 
toral  poet^  may  put  in  a  modest  and  common  British  phraaeology, 
request  for  consideration.     Eikono-   of  or  belonging  to  the  sheep. 

Saphy  will  put  in  a  large  one,  for  There  stands  for  discussion  the 
e  Offnvt  is  there  almost  supreme^  question,  whether  the  proper  kind 
Then  there  is  heraldry,  where  we  of  encyclopaedia  is  that  which 
may  have  to  deal  with  a  tnoutan  teaches  the  fundamtetal  parts  of 
^,  passant  regardanti  There  is  a  all  branches  of  knowledge,  or  is 
systematic  work  on  the  heraldry  of  th^t  which  merely  gives  one  an  im- 
£ishes.  Whether  there  be  or  not,  mediate  explanation  of  all  things  in 
impartiality  dictates  that  there  heaven  and  earth  in  alphabetical 
ought  to  be  such  a  work  on  the  order?  Perhaps  the  settlement  of 
heraldry  of  Quadrupeds.  this,  as  of  many  like  questions,  may 

There  still  remains  a  department,  be,  that  each  is  good  of  its  kind, 
and  that  by  no  means  the  least  im-  and  for  its  own  purposes.  The 
portant  The  late  illustrious  cook,  scholar  and  investigator  does  not, 
Eustace  Oude,  in  his  introductory  perhaps,  consider  the  purposes  for 
remarks  on  bis  great  work,  re*  which  other  persons  desire  an  ency- 
marked  that  no  man  was  more  clopsedia.  They  look  to  it  as  to  a 
dependent  on  the  proper  cultiva-  complete  library  of  all  knowledge, 
tion  of  his  art^  or  under  deeper  ob*  certified  under  a  competent  autho- 
li^tions  for  the  triumphs  he  had  rity  to  be  sound.  They  are  men 
himself  accomplished  in  it,  than  with  their  hands  and  heads  full  of 
those  persons  who,  because  they  practical  affairs  during  the  chief 
happened  to  be  mstinguished  in  hours  of  their  life;  they  have  not 
other  arts  or  sciences,  thought  pro-  time,  therefore,  to  pick  and  choose 
per  to  speak  disparagingly  of  his,  among  the  best  instructors  in  the 
He  complained  especially  that  he  various  departments  of  human 
bad  been  compelled  to  undem>  the  knowledge,  but  thi^y  wish  to  have  it 
drudgery  of  acquiring  the  l^glish  in  their  power  to  dip  into  ch^nis- 
language  for  the  purpose  of  ren-  try,  electricity,  geology,  and  other 
dering  his  diief  work  known  to  the  weighty  portions  of  knowledge^  and 
iSnglish  people,  because  it  had  been  to  get  at  them  in  perf^pction,  with 
translated  by  a  geptleman  who,  the  latest  ii^teHigence  and  in  the 
holding  the  commission  of  a  gene-   best    shape.      The    'Encyclopaedia 
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with  this,  and  they  tike 
of  waaderiDg  at  large  among  bookst 
the  suffidency  and  accunoy  of  which 
they  are  uoiahle  to  estimate,  they 
hare  here  eaoh  element  of  knowledge 
laid  before  them,  perhaps  by  an 
author  whose  name  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  his  matter  — at  all 
events^  by  one  whom  the  editor  has 
guaranteed  to  be  competent  to  his 
task. 

Oa  the  other  hand,  the  reader 
with  a  large  library,  with  speoiid 
favourites  of  his  own  in  the  depart* 
mcnts  in  which  he  reads,  will  prefer 
something  that  approaches  nearer 
to  the  cUctionary — something  that 
readily  supplies  him  with  names, 
dates^  and  other  reminiscences,  and 
tells  him  where  to  turn  for  full- 
er particulars  A  work  like  ^e 
'Peony  Cydopffidia'  is  the  one  for 
him,  if  he  cau  get  over  the  dignified 
scholar's  objection  to  its  plebeian 
name.  This,  we  have  no  doubt,  has 
been  much  against  its  iniSuence 
in  the  educated  and  consequential 
world.  In  hjci,  it  is  one  of  the  few 
iustaaces  of  a  book  which,  instead 
of  beginning  with  pompous  profes- 
sions which  were  not  fulfilled,  eur 
laiged  on  the  humble  intention  of 
those  who  commenced  it  It  hap* 
pened,  in  fact,  to  &11  into  the 
hands  of  two  enthusiasts,  Charles 
Knight  and  QeocgQ  Long.  It  was 
intended  to  be  a  mere  light  popular 
work,  skimming  science  and  literal 
ture  for  penny  purchasers;  but  it 
was  made  a  scholarly  work,  in  which 
sooie  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  day 
in  their  iq)eeial  dq^rtments  par- 
took. 

But  it  is  possible  to  come  still 
nearer  to  the  notion  of  the  mere 
dictionary  of  general  knowledge 
Of  all  works  of  this  class,  ind^ 
of  all  works  of  reference  generally, 
oouunend  us  to  the  Dictionary  of 
Trevpnz,  that  wondrous  magazine 
of  learning  and  variety.  Unlike  the 
cold  methodical  instructors  which 
we  dip  into  for  what  we  want,  and 
Jump  out  of  again  as  fast  as  possible^ 


the  Irevouz  is  positively  seductivei 
and  we  lin^r  about  it  to  the  detri^ 
ment  of  our  progress  with  the  mat- 
ter in  hand.  It  is  like  a  gahien  full 
of  varied  and  well-fiavoured  fruits. 
You  try  poe  after  another ;  all  ara 
excellent,  and  you  cannot  go  away 
when  you  should.  Here  we  have 
learning  and  science  aU  in  their 
proper  place.  But  besides  that,  w^ 
nave  quaint  superstitions,  proverbsi 
mots,  provincial  customs,  and  aneo- 
dotes  of  all  kinds.  It  seems  strange 
that  a  book,  dealing  in*  so  livdy 
a  manner  with  the  world,  should 
have  come  forth  firom  the  secluded 
retreat  a>{  a  body  of  ecclesiastics ; 
but  then  tb^  were  Jesuits,  and 
consequently  bound  to  know  everyt- 
thing  past  and  present— ay,  and 
future,  if  they  could. 

Trevonz  is  the  name  of  a  small 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone. 
It  is  well  to  keep  this  in  view,  be> 
cause  lately,  in  a  professedly  very 
learned  quarteF>-^no  matter  where 
— W  saw  mention  made  of  the 
works  of  Bayle,  Moreri,  and  Tre^ 
vouz.  Of  the  method  in  which  the 
dictionary  Aecame  enriched  Isaac 
D'Israeli  gives  this  pleasant  ac^ 
count — '*  The  work  in  the  progress 
of  a  oentury  evidently  became  a 
favourite  receptacle  with  men  of 
letters  in  France,  who  eagerly  con- 
tributed the  smallest  or  largest  ar- 
ticles with  a  aeal  honourable  to 
literature  and  most  useful  to  the 
publia  They  made  this  dictionary 
their  commonplace-book  for  all  their 
curious  acquisitions;  every  one  comr 
petent  to  write  a  short  article,  pre^ 
serving  an  important  fact,  did  not 
aspire  to  complete  the  dictionary, 
OP  even-  an  entire  article  in  it;  but 
it  was  a  treasure  in  which  such 
mites  collected  together  formed  its 
wealth.V* 

The  work,  by  the  way,  which  in 
our  esteem  has  at  the  present  day 
the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  Tr^- 
vouz,  has  turned  up  under  a  title, 
the  popular  tenor  of  which  would 
nor  have  led  us  to  expect  it — 
*  Chambers's  £ncyclop8»dia  of  Use. 
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fill  Knowledge  for  the  People.' 
There  are  some  things  in  Mt  apt  to 
prejudice  one  against  it — ^as  the 
woodcuts  tending  more  to  deeora- 
tiOn  than  exposition,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  lives  of  contemporary 
persons.  But  for  all  that^  it  is  a 
compendium  of  learned  and  curious 
matter  widely  varied.  This  is  to  he 
attributed  to  the  sagacious  choice 
which  the  publishers  have  made  in 
putting  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Findlater  as  editor.  The 
secret  of  his  success  is,  that  he  is 
a  genial  scholar  with  a  large  circle 
of  friends,  who  like  him  for  his 
accurate  and  extensive  learning  and 
for  his  good-fellowship.  He  keeps 
his  eye  upon  the  special  qualities 
of  every  person  he  is  brought  in 
contact  with,  and  draws  virtue  out 
of  him.  Thus,  instead  of  being 
elaborately  compiled  by  dunces,  the 
brief  notice  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
lines,  treating  of  some  recondite 
matter,  has  been  dropped  to  him  in 
a  note  from  the  man  of  all  others 
best  acquainted  with  the  matter  on 
which  it  deals.  The  thing  is  easily 
done,  and  the  man  hama,  pleasant 
way  with  him  which  baffles  refusal. 
Hence,  like  the  Trevoux,  the  work 
he  superintends  is  becoming  a 
treasury  in  which  such  mites  of 
learning  brought  tc^ether  form 
the  wealth.  It  is  an  instance  of 
how  much  may  be  done  for  the 
world  by  the  selection  for  such 
a  charge  of  a  man  who  will  not 
make  it  a  drudgery,  but  a  pur- 
suit and  pride.  It  was  thus  that 
Leers,  a  Dutch  publisher,  selected 
Peter  Bayle  to  be  the  editor  of  the 
dictionary  which  he  projected. 

Two  departments  have  been  ac- 
customed by  long  usage  to  start 
off  from  the  encycloptedia  and  de- 
mand complete  systems  of  their 
own  —  geography  and  biography. 
These  are  essentially  distinct  in 
character.  Geography  retains  the 
character  originally  given  to  the 
encycloptedia,  as  a  system  in  which 
all  the  parts  converge  to  one  centre. 
Every  province  is  part  of  a  country, 
every  country  is  part  of  a  quarter, 


and  the  four  qualters  make  the 
world.  In  biography,  however, 
every  man  is  on  his  own  hook,  as 
the  saying  is.  There  are  events  in 
which  more  than  one  man  has  par- 
taken, and  in  which  one  man  has 
been  leader,  and  others  the  mere 
assistants ;  and  some  method  of 
reference  may  be  necessary  in  such 
instances  to  prevent  repetitioD. 
But  still  all  the  actors,  high  and 
low,  have  separate  individualities^ 
Oalats  and  Bordeaux  are  parts  of 
France,  but  Pichegru  and  Ney  were 
not  parts  of  Napoleon,  however 
much  their  destinies  may  have  de- 
pended on  him. 

Hence  there  is  more  reason  for  a 
systematic  mind  in  a  geographical 
than  in  a  biographical  work  of  re- 
ference. The  influence  of  this  seems 
to  have  shown  itself  in  the  quarters 
whence  such  works  have  come.  The 
French  are  naturally  good  Ino- 
graphers.  Their  memoirs,  in  whi<^ 
no  other  literature  approaches  theirs, 
are  the  esssence  of  readable  bio- 
graphical literature.  There  nmy  be 
questions  as  to  what  nation  has  pro- 
duced the  very  best  biographical 
work,  but  there  can  be  none  that 
the  best  collections  of  biographies 
are  the  French.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Germans,  who  fed  them- 
selves nothing  if  not  philosophical 
and  systematic,  seem  to  shun  bio- 
graphy in  'the  bulk.  We  are  aware 
of  no  good  general  biographical 
dictionary  in  their  langnage,  though 
we  have  no  right  to  deny  that  thm 
may  be  such  a  thing.  Their  crav- 
ing after  logical  completeness,  how- 
ever, must  be  sadly  outraged  in 
such  a  work.  They  cannot  round 
off  biographies,  as  tiiey  may  other 
departments  of  knowledge,  by  melt- 
ing the  particulars  in  the  gefwrali- 
ties.  Every  man  is  a  separate  unit, 
entitled  to  be  heard.  However 
large  may  be  the  number,  and  ex- 
tensive the  class  embraced  witllau  a 
biographical  dictionary,  thtm  will 
still  be  many  outside  who  are  not 
separated  by  any  broad  and  dia- 
Uncc  line  from  the  iavoured  names. 

It  is  characteristic  that  in  a  Qer- 
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mftn  book  we  havo  ih^  most  com- 
plete specimen  of  a  biographicftl 
dictionery  extant,  but  it  is  limited 
to  autbor&  This  is  the  ^AUgemeinee 
QeUfarten  Lexicon'  of  Jdcher,  with 
its  supplement  by  Adelung,  the 
great  lezioegnapber  ^— a  supplement 
idiich  la  more  yalnable  than  the 
book  io  which  it  is  appended.  It 
gi?e8  an  extremely  brief  record  of 
each  author,  with  a  list  of  his  pub- 
licationB;  and  the  titles  of  these 
ire  given  with  extreme  skill,  so  as 
amply  to  identify  each  book  with- 
out giYing  place  to  the  prolixities 
ih  which  demonstrative  authors 
sometimes  indulge^  It  has  hardly 
ever  been  known  that  a  person  has 
gone  to  this  lexicon  for  anything 
within  what  it .  professes  to  giro, 
and  come  away  disappointed.  But 
alas  for  human  aspirstions  after 
perfection!  it  is  incomplete  —  the 
supplemental  author  having  died  in 
letter  R. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration 
of  a  gross  injustice  perpetrated  by 
the   alphabeticals   in    general,    and 
especially  by  the  biographical  class, 
which,  in  casting  a  slight  on  certain 
initials,  casts  a  slight  also  on  the 
persons  they  represent    It  scarcely 
ever   happens,  owing  to  the   kind 
of  pressure  already  adverted  to,  and 
to   several   other   causes,  that  the 
editor  of  an  alphabetieal  gives  his 
concluding  articles  the  same  spaoe 
in  proportion  to  their  claims  as  he 
gives   to  the  early.    After   a  time 
he  feels  that  he  is  getting  beyond 
bounds,   and   has   to   pull    in  ever 
t%hter    and   tighter   to   the   dose. 
The    Germans,    in   their   ingenious 
systematisation,  have  tried  a  remedy 
for   this.    The  great   lexicon  pub- 
lished by  Ersch  and  Qnri>er,  and 
steadily  marching  on  to  the  filling 
of  some  three  hundred  quarto  vol- 
umes,  follows  afti  alphabet  split  in 
two  placesi,  so  that  three  parts  go 
on  sitaultaneously.    A  to  G  is   in 
the   band   of    one   editor,    with   a 
group    of  followers,   H    to    P    has 
another,  and  R  to  the  rest  of  the 
alphabet   has  a  third.      The  effect 
of  this    arrangement  must  be  de- 


cidedly in  fitvour  of  this  tiiird 
estate  of  the  alphabet,  which,  in 
other  instances,  exhausted  editors 
have  got  through  any  way,  hustling 
them  up  together  in  a  sort  of  ruck, 
like  the  common  toasts  at  a  festival 
after  the  orators  have  done  and  the 
great  folks  departed. 

But  the  lower  grades  of  the  al- 
phabet are  subject  to  a  more  seri- 
ous calamitv  stilL  Many  ambitious 
works  break  down  before  reaching 
them.  This  calamity  overtook  the 
earliest  dictionary — ^that  of  Photiua, 
which  stopped  at  K  We  have  al- 
ready referred  to  such  a  catastrophe 
having  overtaken  Adelung's  sup- 
plement to  Jdcher.  The  great 
'Biographica  Britannica'  of  Dr. 
Kippis  only  reached  letter  F.  A 
sdll  more  signal  failure  overtook 
the  effort  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  to 
make  the  best  biographical  diction- 
ary in  the  world.  A  magnificent 
work  it  certainly  would  have  been. 
There  exists  a  fragment  of  it,  some- 
times perhaps  to  be  contemplated 
l;^  the  scholar  with  admiration  at 
the  grande#  of  the  def;ign,  as  the 
sculptor  has  looked  at  the  Torso,  or 
the  archaoologist  at  the  Cathedral 
oi  Cologne,  only  the  literary  fi«g- 
ment  bears  a  &r  smaller  proportion 
to  the  design.  It  consists  of  seven 
octavo  volumes,  very  closely  print- 
ed; and  how  fiur  do  they  reach  f 
The  length  of  letter  A— no  farther. 
If  this  fragment  be  compared  with 
the  ^Biographie  Universelle'  or 
the  'Biographic  G4n6rale,*  which 
now  hold,  as  rivals,  the  foremost 
place  in  their  okss,  the  superiority 
of  the  En^ish  work  in  complete- 
ness and  compactness  becomes  at 
once  conspicuous.  It  was  put  un- 
der the  management  of  Mr.  George 
Long,  a  ripe  scholar,  a  good  oi^n- 
iser,  and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  It 
is  said  that  his  troops  felt  a  sort  of 
relief  when  their  fbnctions  came  to 
a  premature  c<mclu8ion.  A  sense 
of  duty,  and  an  emulous  desire  to 
oo-operate  and  to  bring  the  work  up 
to  the  high  standard  which  he  had 
set,  kept  them  at  their  work,  dog- 
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godlj ;  but  it  was  not  of  the  kind 
which  ntisfled  th«  popular  pen, 
or  eren  the  philosophical  and  medi- 
tative. All  flowers  of  rhetoric  and 
senttment  were  nipped  in  the  bud, 
to  leare  room  for  oates,  places^  and 
the  titles  of  books.  Erery  Attempt 
at  an  excursion  on  a  fitTOurite  hobby 
was  stoppedr  at  the  outset  In  a 
woric  whioh  threatened  to  spread  be- 
yond two  hundred  oonsiderable  toI- 
nmes,  there  might  surely,  it  wa« 
supposed,  be  a  comer  for  storing 
away  a  a  few  Judicious  reflections  be- 
side the  hatfd  facts  which  the  oom- 
IHler  had  to  gather  up  with  pains 
and  labour;  but  the  luxury,  was 
no  more  to  be  permitted  than  a 
dangerous  indulgenoe  to  a  soldier 
on  the  march.  We  can  recall  an 
instance  of  the  very  absolute  man* 
ner  in  which  the  general  disci« 
I^ned  all  who  came  under  his 
command,  whether  regubur  troops 
or  Tolunteers.  A  scholar,  whose 
studies  ran  in  a  peculiar  and  rather 
narrow  line,  had  set  before  him  as 
his  idol  another  who  had  preceded 
him  in  the  same  school  of  inquiry. 
He  had  spent  some  ap|0eciable  part 
of  his  life  in  ooUecting  materials 
for  a  biography  of  his  master.  It 
was  a  project  in  which  no  enlight- 
ened publisher  had  experienced  an 
ezoessire  pagerness  to  embark.  The 
advantage  of  incorporating  into  it- 
self a  memoir,  enriciied  with  all  the 
original  and  exclusive  information 
so  collected,  was  offered  to  the  new 
project  if  a  suitable  space  oonid  be 
spared.  He  waa  told  tba^  in  the 
special  circumstauces,  some  allow- 
ance would  be  made,  and  that  he 
would  be  permitted  to  occupy  a 
full  half  page  instead  of  being  re- 
stricted to  a  few  lines  I  ^ 

For  the  great  leaders  of  the  world, 
however,  &ere  was  reserved  spacs 
enough  to  tell  the  source  and  na* 
ture  of  their  influence,  and  in  the 
division  of  labour  these  elements 
might  be  given  to  a  special  student 
of  them,  while  the  afEair  of  dates 
and  the  sequence  of  actions  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  one  trained  in 
the  systematic  method  of  the  book. 


The  pauiB  tdten  to  obtain  tbe  ssr* 
vices  of  those  who  had  become  adepts 
in  speeialtiea  was  worthy  of  the  am- 
bitious character  of  the  weik.  For 
instance,  in  tbe  artide  ** Aristotle,'* 
the  knowledge  of  TreadeleBbuii;, 
the  great  Qerman  apostle  of  the 
Aristotelian  logpo,  was  secured.  He 
wrote  it  in  Genian,  and  the  editor 
translated  it  into  ifini^ish.  Like 
Adelung,  the  editor  aimed  si  com- 
pleteness in  the  literary  department, 
the  only  one  admitting  of  a  fixed 
c()iterio&  Every  man  dunged,  on 
reliable  g^ronada,  with  having  writ- 
ten a  b^>k,  was  to  be  there,  hoi^ 
ever  summarily  dismissed,  a»d  this 
wonld  have  made  a  universal  bibli- 
ography as  well  as  biography*  The 
illustrious  faadUes,  not  monardis, 
but  suffioientlv  important  to   have 

Sttt  their  mark  on  history,  w«re  to 
ave  been  grouped,  those  whidi 
diverged  into  separate  names  and 
titles  being  referred  to  under  the 
parent,  stem.  This  was  the  plan 
adopted  in  Moreri's  Diotionacy,  and 
is  the  only  way  to  let  us  see  what 
such  ftmilies  as  the  Borgias,  the 
Guises,  and  the  Montmerenciea  ac- 
tually were.  Isolated  from  the  rest, 
many  members  of  saeh  houses  bad 
not  distinction  enough  to  be  worthy 
of  s^Huato  record,  but  as  items 
they  went  to  make  up  the  iisport- 
ance  of  the  house,  tberelbre  the 
house  waa  the  thing  to  be  reoorded 
in  a  work  professing  to  deal  only 
with  what  was  remarkable  and 
worthy  of  the  world's  rensembrmnce. 
But,  like  tbe  Great  Eastern,  the 
project  was  too  large  and  oonpii- 
cated  to  be  floated  with  the  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  prc9eetor& 
The  editor  left  the  helm,  with  a 
growl  that  the  dass  who  would  be 
expected  to  give  welcome  aid  to 
such  a  book  preferred  spending 
their  superfluous  moner  on  plash 
and  shoulder-knots.  Whether  such 
a  book  is  ever  to  be  completed  in 
the  English  language  or  not,itvrili 
not  be  attempted  a^in  speedily 
after  the  wamiog  from  the  past 
Mr.  Murray  of  Albemarle  Street^ 
looking  at  the  large  lines  on  whidi 
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the  project  was  laid^  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  enough 
in  the  mean  time  to  deal  with  our 
own  country  in  a  work  of  so  com- 
prchensive  and  exhaustive  a  ,  char- 
acter,.  and  announced  bis  'Biogra- 

Ehia  Britannica.*  Even  about  this 
e  seems  to  be  hesitating ;  but  let 
ns  hope  that  the  project  has  not 
been  abandoned. 

And,  in  the  mean  time,  with  all 
due  humiliation  and  shame  at  our 
own  vaulting  ambition,  let  us  accept 
in  good  part  what  the  French  have 
dona  Deficient  as  their  two  large 
biographical  diotionaries  are,  they 
are  fiur  abore  any  that  we  have  com- 
pleted. Of  the  more  recent  one, 
the  *  Biographic  G6n6rale,'  the  forty- 
second  volume  is  on  our  desk  It 
brings  us  down  to  Saint  Andr6. 
The  names  in  T  and  the  remaining 
letters  are  not  yet^  therefore,  ^free  of 
risk ;  and,  by .  the  way,  theirs  is  a 
case  which  really  has  not  received 
sufficient  sympathy  from  the  world. 
As  we  have  already  remarked  in 
other  departments,  you  -may  round 
off  the  articles  in  the  earlier  and 
happier  letters  of  the  alphabet  so 
as  to  include  the  unfortunate  resi- 
duaries.  For  instance,  Zygophyl- 
lacse  can  be  considered  as  included 
in  the  Gynobasic  group, of  Polype- 
talous  Ezogens,  and  may  have  hud 
a  chance  of  getting  in  under  letter 
E  •  or  G  or  P.  Zoophytes  have  had 
some  chance  under  Clavularia,  Pen* 
natularia,  and  Sarcoidea.  But  it 
is  all  up  with  Zucharelli,  Zuinglius, 
and  Zantippe,  if  the  pen  drop  from 
the  compiler's  hand  before  he  has 
reached  the  end  of  the  alphabet 
Now  that  contemporary  biography 
has'  become  fiishionable,  the  inequal- 
ity becomes  serious.  The  position 
of  the  X  Y  Z's  towards  the  A  B  G's 
is  a  contrast  painful  to  contem- 
plate. They  have  not  only  the  al- 
tnost  certainty  of  getting  much  less 
notice,  but  of  being  totally  omitted, 
either  because  thA  table  is  already 
full,  or  the  door  is  closed.  Has  any 
one  considered  what  the  effects  on 
society  may  be  of  this  alphabetical 
inequality  in  the  temple   of  fame. 


and  whether  there  is  any  reme^ 
for  it?  whether,  for  instance,  they- 
have  a  self-acting  compensationy 
in  that  tax-gatherers,  keepers  o^ 
jury-rolls,  and  persons  of  t^t  classi 
break  down  before  reaching  them^ 
as  well  as  the  biographical  diction* 
ary  men? 

There  is  another  deficiency  in. 
biographical  cUctionaries,  and  other 
works  of  reference,  as  to  which  wa 
plead  only  from  the  reader^s  side— ^ 
jiot  by  any  means  as  advocating  the 
rights  of  neglected  virtue  and  emi- 
nence. One  wants  sometimes  to 
know  about  very  great  scoundrels 
and  criminals,  and  unless  these  have 
been  illustrious  for  something  be* 
sides  scoundrelism  or  criminality — 
as  kings,  or  conquerors,  or  great 
geniuses — ^there  is  no  getting  satis- 
factory information  iu>out  them. 
Dick  Turpin,  Duval,  Tom  Ring, 
Hany  Abershaw,  Maclean,  Thur- 
tell,  Burke,  and  Hare,  are  person 
one  might  want  to  know  about  some- 
times, perhaps  for  some  very  virtu- 
ous purpose,  such  as  a  sermon,  or 
an  essay  on  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death ;  but  how  can 
one  get  at  them,  as  he  can  at  Isaac 
Watts  and  Hannah  More,  through 
the  biographical  dictionaries  ?  Such 
men  influenced  the  times  in  which 
they  lived  to  an  enormous  extent, 
and  to-day  our  no-knowledge  of 
them  leaves  our  notions  of  these 
times  indistinct  Gartouche,  the 
celebrated  robber,.,  held  his  ground 
within  France  so  powerfully,  that 
at  one  time  there  was  a  dread  of 
his  besieging  Paris  —  but  what 
French  historian  deigns  to  mention 
his  name? 

In  a  small  shelf,  high  up,  where 
the  obscure  duodecimos  are  stowed 
away,  stand  four  volumes,  which 
might  appear  to  supply  the  want 
we  have  just  proclaimed.  There  is 
a  very  long  and  rather  incoherent 
title-page,  but  the  spirit  of  it  ia 
that  the  book  is  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary of  eminent  criminals.  Lest 
one  should  doubt  ^hia  on  account  of 
the  circumlocutions  way  in  which  it 
is  explained,  there  is  a  list  of  the 
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kind  of  persons  who  come  under 
the  scope  of  the  book,  beginning 
•*  Murderers,  Traitors,  Pirate*!,  Mati- 
neen<,"  and  so  on  through  a  long  list 
to  the  humble  class  who  are  called 
"Extortioners."  This  book  has  by 
no  meanto  a  scholarly  look,  and  we 
never  happen  to  have  seen  a  copy 
of  it  in  such  condition  as  would 
tempt  a  collector  with  very  mode- 
rate notions  to  permit  it  to  range 
with  his  respectable  volumes.  The 
writer  of  these  remarks  confesses  ta 
have  got  a  deal  of  very  curious,  and, 
according  to  his  own  notion,  valu- 
able information  out  of  this  book. 
And  what  can  be  got  from  it  makes 
it  the  more  to  be  regretted  that 
such  information  is  not  more  acces- 
sible than  it  is.  This  biographical 
dictionary  of  criminals  notices  very 
few  who  were  not  British,  and  opens 
up  the  idea  how  vast  a  world  of  por- 
tentous phenomena  the  conditions 
of  crime  in  different  ages  and 
different  countries  present,  and 
bow  little  we  know  of  it  all.  We 
must  admit  that  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty here.  Crime  gets  already  cele- 
brity enough.  If  a  man  has  led  a 
humble,  stupid,  clay-cloddish  sort 
of  life  without  the  faintest  chance 
of  being  noticed  beyond  his  village, 
are  we  to  make  him  an  illustrious 
inmate  of  the  house  of  the  immor- 
tals— to  make  him  a  historical  per- 
sonage— ^because  the  devil  has  some 
day  entered  into  his  brutal  heart 
and  made  him  commit  a  flagrant 
murder  f  But  we  haven't  time  to 
sift  all  the  views  of  this  matter. 

We  have  seen  that  the  French 
have  got  the  better  of  us  in  bio- 
graphical dictionaries;  and  so  also 
nave  they  in  complete  cncyclo- 
peedias.  Even  the  now  old-fash- 
ioned *  Encyclopedic  Methodique ' 
18  three  or  four  tfmes  the  size  of 
our  largest  specimens — Rees*s  and 
the  Metropolitana.  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  experience  that 
in  the  production  of  majestic  costly 
books  France  ever  excels  us,  boast 
as  we  wilT  of  our  riches.  It  is 
more  surprising  to  find  that  the 
Germans   greatly   excel   us  in  the 


bulk  of  their  'encyclopedias ;  and 
there  is  no  better  reason  for  it 
than  that  the  Germans  are  such 
readers.  However,  we  are  gain- 
ing on  them,  and  may  in  the 
end  beat  them.  When  we  had 
nothing  to  show  in  that  shape  but 
Chambers's  '  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  * — the  earlier  editions  in 
two,  the  later  in  three  folio  vol- 
umes —  these  Germans  had  the 
*  Universal  Lexicon,*  published  by 
Zedler  in  more  than  seventy  folios ; 
and  now  Ersch  and  Grubcr,  when 
finished,  will  come  to  some  three 
hundred  volumes.  It  is  a  fine  ex- 
emplification of  the  leisurely  nature 
of  the  German  mind.  It  was  begun 
in  1818,  and  is  now  going  on  with 
vigour.  We  have  referred  else- 
where to  its  peculiarity  as  begin- 
ning at  three  parts  of  the  alphabet 
A  few*  volumes  tumble  out  erciy 
year;  and  the  last  we  have  seen 
shows  that,  instead  of  becoming  ex- 
hausted, as  long  works  are  apt  to 
be,  it  becomes  richer  and  fuller  as 
it  goes  on.  These  last  volumes  are 
three  in  number — all  given  to 
Greece;  and  they  are  close  on  the 
point  where  the  first  division,  end- 
ing with  letter  G,  meets  the  second 
beginning  with  letter  H.  One  is 
inclined  to  Bfk  whether  science 
will  be  compelled  to  stand  still  in 
Germany  so  as  to  preserve  the  lo- 
gical symmetry  of  this  work,  and 
preclude  the  concluding  volumes,  . 
issued  somewhere  about  1868,  from 
contradicting  those  of  1818  f 

Of  our  English  encyclopsBdical  liter- 
ature the  history  is  hrie£  Bat  little 
as  there  is  to  say  about  it,  we  are 
not  aware  that  that  little  has  ever 
been  told.  The  earliest  work  of 
thd  kind  published  in  Britain,  so 
far  lis  we  are  aware,  is  the  *  Diction- 
arium  Historicum  Geographicum 
Poeticum,*  a  folio  volume  published 
in  1660  by  Nicholas  Lloyd,  who 
professes  merely  to  enlarge  on  the 
work  of  a  Carofus  Stephanus.  It 
is  a  very  useful  guide  to  the  names 
of  places  and  persons  in  old  Latin 
books  treating  on  the  history  or 
topography    of    the    middle  agea 
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This  is  a  field  in  which  every  little 
help  is  valuable.  It  has  not  been 
thoroughly  cultivated,  like  the  clas- 
sical nomenclature,  which  surely  is 
now  completed  after  Dr.  William 
Smith  and  bis  force  of  assistants 
have  added  so  much  to  what  Lem- 
priere  and  others  had  done.  The 
searcher  after  the  individuality  of 
some  place  or  person  encountered 
ill  the  Chronicle  of  Marianus  or 
Froissart,  knows  what  it  is  franti- 
cally to  turn  the  pages  of  all  the 
standard  historical  dictionaries — 
Bayle,  Moreri,  Hoffman,  Zedler,  and 
the  rest — in  vain ;  and  if  he  find 
it  at  last  in  the  humble  corner  oc<- 
cupied  by  Lloyd,  as  he,  sometimes 
may,  he  cannot  but  be  grateful 

The   next    English   book  of  the 
kind   in  chronological  succession  is 
Jeremy   Collier's   Dictionary.     The 
firs(  edition — at  least   the   earliest 
which    the    present   writer   is    ac- 
quainted  with — was    printed    in   a 
very  portentous  folio  in  1694,  three 
years    before     the    appearance    of 
Bayle.      It    was   publisbed   anonyr- 
mously,  and  is  not  so  well  known 
as  the  edition  of  1701,  which  had 
the  advantage  of  Bayle's    labours. 
From    its     title-page,   which    is    a 
curious  specimen  of  prolixiily,   the 
book,    nolwitbstanding     the    enor- 
mous deal  it  has  to  say  for  itself, 
appears  to  merge  into  an  abridged 
translation  of  Moreri.     But    there 
is  a  great    deal    of    curious    and 
valuable   matter   in   it   not   to    be 
found  there.      It  does,  indeed,  for 
British  history  and  the  British  great 
ikmilies,  the  same  service  that   Mo- 
reri performed  for  France.     Collier, 
as  most   people  know,  was  conspi- 
cuous   in    history   as   a   noqji^ring 
bishop ;    and    when    contemporary 
histoxy      and      biography     passed 
through   the  hands  of  such  a  man, 
the  method  in  which  he  discoursed 
of  them   wonld  of  necessity  be  of 
more  significance  than  the  compila- 
tions of  the  ordinary  compiler. 

In  these  works,  science,  as  we 
now  understand  the  term,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  re- 
presented.     Thus     CoUier^s     title- 


page  includes  "  the  principal  terms 
of  arts  and  sciences^'  The  first 
English  book  to  bring  the  natu- 
ral and  exact  sciences  under  al- 
Ehabetical  discipline,  .  along  with 
istory,  geography,  law,  and  divin- 
ity, was  the  *  Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,'  by  Ephraim  Cham- 
bers. The  pubhcation.  of  the  first 
edition  in  1729  must  be  counted 
a  sort  of  epoch  in  this  department 
of  literature.  It  may  be  questioned 
if  the  idea  of  the  enolycopaedia—  the 
whole  circle  of  human  knowledge 
in  alphabetical  order,  with  a  due 
adjustment  of  space  to  importance, 
and  a  reference  of  the  seveoral  parts 
to  each  other — has  ever  been  more 
fully  realised  than  by  the  editor  of 
this  work,  who  set  the  example  to 
foreigners  as  well  as  to  his  country- 
men. The  encyclopsedia  of  Dr.  R^s, 
which  swelled  to  Ibrty  volumes, 
was  avowedly  the  dictionary  of 
Chambers  come  to  full  growth. 
The  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  *  was 
a  child  of  the  same  Uterax;^  parent- 

X.Bespectable  as  is  us  bulk 
^n  appearing  for  .the  eighth 
time,  it  was  at  first  a  smaller  book 
than  the  *  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,'  being  coerced  into  the 
limits  of  three  quarto  volumes.  In 
the  second  edition  it  allowed  itself 
to  swell  into  ten,  with  the  aid  of  a  writ- 
er who  was  in  his  day  very  decidedly 
the  kind  of  person  whjom  we  familiar- 
ly call  **  a  character."  It  is,  we  rather 
vxink,  a  common  belief  that  all 
literary  compilers  are  persons  of  a 
staid  and  sedate  walk  in  life,  alien 
to  the  roysterine  habits  to  which 
certain  distinguished  men  of  genius 
have  been  addicted.  Their  work 
is  very  systematic  and  cpmpaci^ 
each  part  fitting  exactly  to  its  place 
and  filling  it,  but  going  no  farther, 
Hence  people  suppose  that  tlie  do- 
mestic life  of  the  compiler  is  some- 
thing precise  and  symmetrical,  like 
his  work.  It  is  the  counterpart  to  the 
feeling  one  has  in  a  well-executed  re- 
view of  troops,  that  each  individual 
who  dresses  so  perfectly  in  line  is 
nothing  but  a  red-and-whitie  pattern 
on   the  field,  and  has  no  more  in- 
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dividuality  of  feeling,  passion,  and 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
than  a  square  in  a  carpet  The 
soldier,  however,  if  we  ask  about 
it  has  his  personal  character  and 
history,  and,  it  may  be,  a  strange 
enough  one  when  brought  out ;  so 
of  the  compiler  for  an  alphabetical 
— ^he  has  tcr  "dress"  to  the  order 
of  the  alphabet  when  he  appears  in 

Sublic  for  service,  but  his  private 
fc  may  be  a  wild  and  wayward 
one.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  one  more  strange  than  that  of 
James  IVtIer,  who  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  been  the  maker  of 
the  second  edition  of  the  *  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.*  He  is  not 
for  one  moment  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Frazer  Tj-tlers— an  emi- 
nently respectable  race  of  writers, 
who  never  appear  except  in  unex- 
ceptionable full-dress,  and  have  the 
art  of  communicating  its  stiffness  and 
formality  to  everything  they  touch 
—even  that  swearing  indecorous 
madcap  Lord  Kames  is  toned  down 
to  absolute  demureness  in  the  two 

Suartos  in  which  they  arrayed  him. 
atnes  Tytler,  on  the  other  hand, 
probably  never  put  on  a  'decent 
coat  in  his  life.  It  was  lucky  for 
bim  that  he  lived  in  Scotland, 
otherwise  he  might  have  often 
been  amenable  to  that  law  protest- 
ed agdnst  by  De  Quincey  as  so 
barbarous,  which  subjects  a  man 
to  punishment  for  sleeping  in  the 
open  air.  So  far  as  he  mieht  be 
said  to  have  a  regular  settlement, 
he  existed  in  the  village  of  Pud- 
dingston  near  Edinburgh,  renowned 
as  the  abode  of  washerwomen,  wit  i 
one  of  whom  he  lodged,  finding  the 
inverted  tub  a  veiy  convenient  desk 
to  write  his  articles  upon.  Like 
certain  primitive  hermits,  the  chief 
source  of  his  nutriment  was  grain ; 
but  he  required  that  it  should  be 
subjected  to  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion before  it  became  sufficiently 
purified  to  suit  his  refined  stomach. 
He  tried  both  his  head  and  his 
hand  at  almost  everything — ^science, 
history,  metaphysics,  poetrv,  basket- 
making,    printmg,    and    blacksmith 


work.  He  took  at  one  time  to 
bsdlooning,  and  induced  the  greater 
part  of  Edinburgh  to  assemble,  to 
witness  his  ascent  in  an  aerial  loco- 
motive of  his  own  manufiwturei 
That  something  amusing  would  oc- 
cur, seems  to  have  been  an  assur- 
ance quite  sufficient  to  bring  to- 
gether a  large  crowd ;  but  there 
was  so  litUe  reliance  on  his  success 
in  anything,  that  although  his  pl&oe 
of  residence  at  that  time  was  the 
Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse — a  sanc- 
tuary for  persecuted  debtors— bis 
creditors  were  quite  tranquil  on  the 
matter  of  his  chances  of  escape. 
He  did  rise  hieh  enough  to  get  s 
good  tumble ;  but  it  was  fortun- 
ately into  a  comer  containing  ma- 
terials for  enriching  a  garden,  the 
softness  of  which  was  ample  com- 
pensation for  its  uncleanness.  He 
earned  by  this  feat  the  nickname 
of  Balloon  Tjrtier,  which  seems  to 
have  fitted  his  flighty  and  unsteady 
character. 

There    is    a    common     prejudioe 
which    should    be    dispersed,   that 
only  new   works    of  reference  an 
valuf^ble.    One   of    the    advanta^ 
of  access  to  the  old,  is,  that  bemg 
made,     as    well    as    their    makers 
could,  to  correspond   to   the  wants 
of    their  own  time,   they  suit  also 
the  wants  of  the  historian  or  other 
inquirer    who    wishes    as    far  as 
he  can  to  live  into    that    time.    It 
is   in   science,  of  course,  that  the 
latest    edition    claims    the   highest 
amount  of  superiority  over  all  its 
predecessors.    The  person  who  goes 
straight    to   his   dictionary  for  his 
scientific     knowledge,    and     wants 
none    but    the    newest    and   most 
fleishionable,  goes,  of  course,  to  the 
last   edition  of  the  most  esteemed 
work  of  reference.     But  it  may  hap- 
pen that  even  in  science  something 
IS  wanted  which  can  be  best  so^ 
plied  from    the    old    fountains.   IT 
we  would  put  ourselves  as  neariy  a3 
possible   in    the   position   of  those 
who    beheld    the    sdenoe    in   an/ 
special  stage  of  its   growth,  it  is 
there   only    th^t    we   can    do    so. 
Modem   accounts  of  it  are  takea 
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from  the  position  of  the  adept  of 
the  existing  school,  who  thinks  it 
perfect^  and  who  paints  that  of  our 
ignorant  and  oredolous  aBcestora 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  totally 
imconscioiis  that  some  hundred 
▼ears  hence  his  great-graiMobildren 
in  sdenoe  are  to  treat  his  own 
school  alter  the  sane  fashion. 

In  history  and  geography  it  is  of 
eminent  advamtage  to  hare  at  hand 
works  of  reference   of  the    period 
about  which  we  are  reading.    It  is 
not  (mly  that  the^ip^nter  into  speci- 
alties with  more  freshness,  and  that 
they  cannot   possibly  confuse   the 
existing   state  of  matters  of  their 
own  time  with  those  of  subsequent 
ages,  but  they  are  a  vast  relief  to 
the  student  in  the  matter  of  nomen- 
datare  and    spelling.      There   is  a 
source  of  vexation,  and  consequently 
of  pro&ae  swearing,  which  especi' 
aUy  adheres  to  geography  and  topo- 
graphy.   Science  sweeps  past  it  by 
the  Greek   nomenclatnre,  which  aL 
ways  enables  one  io  find  his  way 
sooner  or  later  to  the  thing  meant 
Law  also  affords  etymological  helps 
in  hunting  down  the  meaning  of  a 
word ;  and  in  biography,  as  a  man 
does  not  live  on  century  after  cen- 
tury,  so  he  is   not   liable   to  per- 
pertual     shifting    of     names     like 
eoantnes    and   cities.      There  is  a 
kind  of  torment  to  which  searchers 
are  subject  both  in  biography  and 
topography — the  knowing  the  sound 
of  the  name,  but  not  exactly  letter 
by  letter  how  it  is  spelt.    This  causes 
great  floundering  about,  and  deteri- 
oration  of  temper,  especially  when 
the  dubieties  are  in  the  initial  let- 
ters, and  deal  with  any  two  or  more 
that    happen    to    be  far  apart — for 
instance,   I  and  T.     And  the  irrit- 
able  race   of  authors  are    not '  the 
only    people  who  flinch  under  this 
torment;   for  commercial  gentlemen, 
in    their    researches  through   direc- 
tories,  aluQanacs,  and  shipping-lists, 
are  quite  as  likely  to  be  perplexed, 
and   not    at    all    more   retentive  of 
their  temper  when  they  are  so. 

But     the    perplexity    special    to 
topography    is    beyond    this,    and 


arises  ftom  the  variations  which 
the  names  of  places  have  under- 
gone in  the  revolutions  #f  the  hu- 
man race  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  Some  of  these,  indeed, 
create  difficulties  so  deep  that  one 
has  no  rieht  to  expect  their  imme^ 
diate  settlement  by  the  tuming-up 
of  a  word  in  a  gaselteer.  Works  of 
reference  can,  after  all,'  only  deal 
wi^  ascertained  science;  and  there 
are  matters  so  far  from  being  ascer- 
tained, that  people  of  different  opi- 
nions concerning  them  write  de- 
bating books  against  each  other 
about  them  from  time  to  time. 
But  without  going  so  *deep  as  any 
of  the  great  topographical  problems, 
there  are  matters  often  terribly  per^ 
plexing  in  the  reconciliation  of  the 
totally  distinct  names  that  apply 
to  the  same  place.  The  differences 
that  we  are  familiar  with,  in  refer- 
ence to  places  of  eminence,  will 
give  one  a  notion  how  difficult  it 
may  be  to  identify  obscnre  places 
by  their  ancient  names.  When  we 
know  that  London  was  known  as 
Augusta,  Paris  as  Lutetia,  and  Aix-la- 
Ghapelle  as  Aquarom  Grana,  we  can 
easily  believe  that,  like  revolutions 
in  the  nomenclature  of  small  towns 
and  provinces,  these  trip  up  the 
reader,  and  involve  him  m  difficul- 
ties from  which  he  cannot  extricate 
himself  by  a  brief  interview  with 
the  latest  gazetteer,  as  he  will  find 
the  street  and  number  of  his  friend^s 
residence  in  the  new  directory. 

It  is  in  such  cases  of  distress 
that  the  dingy  folios  of  Hoffman, 
Lloyd,  Lamartinidre,  and  Moreri 
often  afford  the  relief  «iot  to  be 
obtained  from  their  spruce  and  con- 
ceited representatives  of  the  present 
day.  But  there  is  another  source  of 
satisfaction  sometimes  to  be  found 
in  preferring  the  old  works  of  re- 
ference to  the  new.  The  amount  of 
mere  compiling  in  this  kind  of  lit- 
erature is  almost  inconceivable.  By 
compiling  is  meant  the  putting  into 
new  words  or  the  abridging  of  what 
another  person  has  said,  without 
knowine  whether  it  is  accurate  or 
not    luis  is  a  sort  of  work  Uiat  is 
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at  times  yery  ateful  and  Tery  neces- 
sary. Are  we  to  expect  that  the 
person  who  gives  the  life  of  St  Aus- 
tin or  of  l^usseau  in  half-a-dooen 
lines  in  some  compact  biographical 
dictionary,  has  read  the  dozen  folios 
of  the  works  of  the  saint,  or  the 
hundred  quartos  left  by  the  sinner  f 
It  is  all  the  better,  perhaps,  that  he 
should  not  happen  to  know  any- 
thing whatever  about  them,  as  sudi 
a  knowledge  may  blemish  his  work 
by  disproportion.  In  the  division 
of  labor  the  compiler  has  his  place, 
and  his  work  is  useful.  Mr.  Maun- 
der*s  little  treasuries  of  knowledge 
are  extremely  useful.  Every  one 
who  consults  them  admires  their 
business-like,  ^stematic  structure; 
and  the  reason  of  their  excellence 
may  be  traced  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  person,  whoever  he  was,  who 
edited  them,  in  selecting  as  his 
workmen  mere  compilers,  who  had 
no  acquirements  in  the  matters  they 
compiled  about 

But  besides  taking  a  date,  a  spell- 
ing of  a  name,  or  some  general  piece 
of  information,  from  a  mere  com- 
pilation, people  like  sometimes  to 
read  an  original  piece  by  one  who 
has  reason  for  what  he  is  writing 
about  This  he  will  often  find  in 
works  of  reference  by  going  far 
back.  There  is  many  and  many  a 
biography  in  the  alphabetical  Fr^aeh 


and  Enelish  whicb  has  been  all 
merely  bold  repetition  or  abridg- 
ment since  the  days  of  MorerL 
Now  Morert's  name  is  sometimes 
evil  spoken  of;  for  no  doubt  there 
is  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  blun- 
ders in  that  ponderous  book  of  his. 
Yet  i^  in  the  latest  French  or 
English  authorities  which  boest  of 
great  accuracy  and  supremacy  of 
method,  it  be  the  fiict,  as  it  often 
is,  that  the  life  of  some  eminent  per- 
son has  undergone  no  change  except 
that  of  translation  and  abridgment, 
or  both,  since  it  appeared  under 
the  auspices  of  Moreri,  ^en  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  ^e  would  prefer 
to  take  it  out  ci  Moreri  himsd( 
old-fashioned,  ignorant,  and  cum- 
brous as  he  is.  And  by  going  to 
the  old  authorities  we  may  have 
something  better  stilL  If  a  me- 
moir was  originally  written  by 
Peter  Bayle,  and  held  in  possession 
the  mass  of  quaint  learning  and 
curious  bitter  criticism  which  he 
suspended  to  it  in  those  bulky, 
well-crammed  notes  of  his,  would 
any  one  be  for  a  moment  content- 
ed with  some  colourless  compen- 
dium of  it  made  for  that  latest 
biographical  dictionary,  *'  carefully 
compiled  from  the  best  and  most 
recent  authorities,  and  arranged 
according  to  the  most  approved 
models  '*  t 
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JI.ETTBR8    VBOK    THB    PBIM  C|PA  IilTIBB, 

KO.   in. — ^PBINCB  COVZA^S  COUP  D'iTAT. 

"  Her  Mijestf  bw  been  engafed,  in  concert  w!th  the  Emperor  of  AnstrlA,  the  Bmperor  of  Um 
Drench,  the  King  of  Prusflla.  and  the  Emperor  of  Rosala,  in  an  endeavour  to  bring  to  effeot  an 
amicable  arrangement  of  differencet  irtiloh  hwl  arisen  between  the  Hoepodar  of  MoTdo-WallaoUa 
and  hi*  foceraln,  the  Sultan.  Her  Mi^eety  hai  the  tatU^ellon  to  inform  yon  that  this  endeaTonr 
has  been  aacce8flfuL*'~<^iM«n*«  JSpMoh^  July  1661    . 


It'  is  a  serious  undertaking  in 
these  days  of  railroads,  when  we 
are  spoiled  by  luxurious  locomo- 
tion, to  post  from  Jassy  to  Bucha- 
rest The  journey  usually  occupies 
from  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  roads 
and  rivers.  As  the  first  are  not 
macadamized,  and  the  latter  are 
not' bridged,  the  length  of  the  jour- 
ney is  as  uncertain  in  bad  weather 
as  a  voyage  round  the  Cape,  and 
*  may  even  last  a  week.  My  com- 
panion and  myself  were  fortunate 
m  having  the  dust,  not  mud,  to 
contend  with,  and  in  a  light  open 
carriage  passed  most  successfully 
over  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
of  plain. 

Though    there    is    scarcely   any 
variety    in    the    scenery,   the  jour- 
ney 18  not  so  monotonous  as  might 
be  supposed.      In   the   first  place, 
the  speed  was  great,  and  the  exhil- 
aration   it     produced    lessened    the 
fatigue,   and  there  was  a  sufficient 
novelty  in   the  sights  and  incidents 
of  travel    to  amuse  us.      We   left 
Moldavia     at    Fokshanee,    a    large 
Eastern  -  looking     town,     containing 
23,000  inhabitants,  and  entered  the 
plains  of   Wallachia,  where   the  as- 
pect of  the  people  was  even  more 
Oriental     than    that   of    those    we 
had  just  left    Villages  of  detached 
houses,  each  surrounded  by  its  own 
fence,    are   grouped  over  the   land- 
scape—  a    few  scattered    clumps  of 
trees    relieve   its  monotony.      Vast 
expanses  of  Indian  corn  tinge  with 
a  yellow  hue  *whole  tracts  of  country. 
Ungainly  poles  project  in  all  direc- 
tionsy    marking    the  sites  of   wells. 
Near    these   gypsies    congregate   in 
huts    dug    out  of  the   ground,   and 
thatched      over.       Sometimes     the 
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country  is  so  dry  that  only  cer- 
tain wells  furnish  the  necessary 
supply.  This  happened  to  be  the 
case  when  we  passed  over  it.  Up- 
on more  than  one  occasion  we 
found  the  post-station  deserted,  and 
went  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  for 
horses.  A  sort  of  instinct  seemed  , 
to  lead  our  postilions,  even  by 
night,  to  the  well  they  had  chosen, 
though  there  was  no  road  to  guide 
them,  and  the  wells  seemed  alwajrs 
exactly  like  each  other.  When  at 
last  we  dug  out  the  postmaster  from 
his  gipsy  hovel,  he  was  not  unfre- 
quently  obliged  to  go  on  a  search 
for  horses,  and  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  or  so  would  come  back  crack- 
ing his  whip  and  driving  his  herd 
before  him.  Then  a  wild  creature 
would  bestride  a  wheeler  and  go 
off  with  a  yell,  at  a  pace  that  made 
the  carriage  rock  again,  and  seem 
as  a  sort  of  rough  cradle  to  its  occu- 
pants. Now  and  then  we  entered 
a  town,  and  were  a  source  of  eager 
curiosity  to  the  inhabitants.  Uiiable 
to  speak  the  language,  our  efforts 
at  post  -  stations  to  explain  our 
wishes  always  caused  amusement; 
and  a  most  inconvenient  trick  they 
have  got  in  these  provii^es,  of  put- 
ting the  posthouse  4|tside  the 
town,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  , 
any  house  of  public  entertainment, 
does  not  add  to  the  traveller's  com- 
fort. 

It  was  fi^e  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing when  we  rumbled  into  Bucha- 
rest, and  knocked  up  the  French 
landlord  of  the  most  fashionable 
hotel  innat  gay  metropolis.  Bu- 
charest W  too  well  known  and  too 
much  visited  to  need  any  descrip- 
tion. There  is  no  other  town 
where  the  civilisations  of  the  East 
'  2a 
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and  the  West  meet  in  such  close 
contact  and  in  such  singular  con- 
trast—  where  the  society,  imbued 
with  the  habits  and  associations  of 
Oriental  'luxury  and  magnificence, 
adds  to  these  the  refinements  and 
extravagances  of  Paris,  and  exag- 
gerates the  faults  and  follies  of 
both.  Still  here,  as  at  Jassy,  the 
traveller  has  no  reason  to  complain. 
The  constitution  of  society  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  sister 
Principality;  and  though  they  see, 
through  the  medium  of  jealousy, 
each  other's  faults  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, to  the  stranger,  uninflu- 
enced by  prejudice  in  &vour  of 
either,  there  is  very  little  to  choose 
between  them.  The  vices  of  both 
are  too  painfully  distinct  to  be  ig- 
nored, the  hospitality  too  lavish 
and  open-handed  not  to  excite  the 
deep  regret  that  their  defects  should 
be  so  apparent  There  is  no  city  in 
Europe  which  is  the  centre  of  more 
political  intrigue  than  Bucharest 
The  reason  is  clear.  The  principality 
of  which  it  is  the  capital  seems  ex- 
pressly designed  to  be  the  Euro- 
pean stumbUng-block.  JBvery  poli- 
tical agent  in  Bucharest  is  conscious 
that  his  Government  regards  the 
country  to  which  he  is  accredited 
in  a  diflferent  light  from  any  other, 
from  the  fact  that  a  protectorate 
exists  of  a  peculiarly  compr<Hnising 
,  character.  There  are  certain  stipu- 
lations which  Prince  Couza  is  bound 
to  observe  towards  his  own  people, 
but  which  he  never  does  —  certain 
others  which  he  is  bound  to  observe 
towards  the  protecting  Powers,  but 
which  however  does.  The  protect- 
ing Powen  themselves  have  certain 
obligations  to  fulfil  towards  each 
other,  which  they  endeavour  by 
every  means  in  their  power  to  evade. 
Everybody  firom  Prince  Couza  down- 
wards is  trying  to  **do"  somebody 
else.  He  says  himself,  with  great 
frankness,  that,  with  no  less  than 
five  great  Powers  protecting  him,  it 
is  very  hard  if  he  canAt  get  his 
own  way ;  and  he  has  always  man- 
aged to  get  it,  for  he  has  always  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
one,  and  by  these  means  securing 


its  support  and  countenance  in  his 
unconstitutional,  not  to  say  nefari- 
ous, designs.     The  result  is,  that  he 
laughs    at    the    remonstrances   ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  other  Powers, 
and  their  agents  are  placed  in  &  po- 
sition   correspondingly    humiliating. 
He  has  duped  each  protecting  Power 
in  turn,  so  that  there  is  not  one  of 
them  which  even,  while  it  uses  him, 
trusts  him.    With  consummate  dex- 
terity he  lulls  even  his  great  model 
the  French    Emperor  into '  security, 
just  at  the  moment  when    he  \a& 
allowed   himself  to    be    bribed  hj 
Russia  for  some  special  job  ;   nor 
will  he   shrink  firom  betraying  bis 
Muscovite    employer  a  week   sAer- 
warns  in  the  most  unblushing  way. 
A  colonel  in  the  Moldavian  militia, 
employed    in   a    subordinate    capa- 
city at  Galatz,  at  the  moment  when, 
to  his  intense  astonishment,  he  was 
elected  to  his  present  high  poiytioD, 
he    got  off  the  billiard-table  upon 
which  he  usually  passed  the  night, 
to  ascend    the  thing  which,   by  a 
figure  of  speech,  is  entiled  the  throne, 
at  Bucharest,  and  here  he  reposes, 
much  to  his  own  satisfaction.     He  'u 
certainly  adapted  by  Providence,  by 
reason  of  the  impervious   nature  of 
his  hide,  the  extreme  elasticity  of 
his  conscience,  and  the '  subtlety  of 
his  inventive  faculties,  to  rule  over 
the    most   thick-skinned,   the  most 
unscrupulous,    and    the    cunningest 
race  in  Europe.     The  history  of  his 
ascension  to  the  high    position  he 
occupies,    is    characteristic    enough. 
By  the  constitution  guaranteed  by 
the  Powers  at  the  Congress  of  Paris, 
the  Principalities  were  united  by  a 
mere     titular     union,    and     public 
powers  were  confided  in  each  prin- 
cipality to  an  elective  na^ve   hos- 
podar  and  an  elective  assembly.    As 
there  was  no  actual  provision  against 
one   prince    for    both  principalities, 
however,  it  was  determined  to  try 
the  experiment  in  spite  of  the  an- 
ticipated  opposition   of  the    Porte, 
and  one  of  the  Ghikas  was  secretly 
fixed    upon    as    the    future   prince. 
Meantime  an  outside  was  select^ 
as  first  choice;   and  as  it  was  odco- 
lated  that  the  Porte  would  be  o&' 
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tain  to  refect  him,  Ghika  was  kept 
in  reserre.  Ho^eTer,  the  plotters 
were  as  usoal  too  cleyer,  and  to 
their  dismay  the  Porte  ratified  the 
choice  of  the  Moldayian  colonel, 
vhose  Florentine  father  and  Greek 
mother  did  not  add  pedigree  to  his 
other  qualiflcations. 

The  first  hnpression  which  the 
countenance  of  Prince  Gonza  makes 
npon  the  mind  of  the  stranger  is, 
that  it  is  an  extremely  low-bred  one. 
The  next,  that  he  must  have  a  con- 
science concealed  in  some  part  of 
his  person,  for  he  neyer  ventures  to 
look  you  in  the  face.  The  next, 
that  he  has  put  on  his  b^t  clothes 
for  your  especial  benefit^  and  does 
not  feel  at  all  comfortable  in  them. 
The  next,  that  you  would  not  care 
to  travel  alone  'with  him  much  by 
night  in  the  more  lonely  part  of  his 
dominions,  if  you  had  bills  to  any 
large  amount  about  you.  The  next, 
that  both  by  day  and  night,  with 
boon  companions,  he  would  be  ex- 
tremely good  company,  and  ready 
for  any  mischief  which  might  be  pro- 
posed. Then,  as  you  go  on  talking  to 
him,  you  find  that  he  is  by  no  means 
a  fool,  and  that  though  his  policy  is 
shortsighted  and  unpatriotic,  still 
he  has  a  very  definite  plan  of  action, 
and  one  sufficiently  well  adapted  to 
the  race  he  governs.  **  Set  a  thief 
to  catch  a  thief^'*  is  a  proverb  which 
finds  its  practical  application  in 
these  countries,  where  it  would  need 
an  '*^  expert  '*  like  the '  Prince  to 
plunder  successfully  the  gang  of 
Daco-Roumains,  of  which  he  is 
chief  This  is  really  why  he  is  so 
unpopular.  In  this  land  of  shupers 
there  is  no  getting  round  his  High- 
ness; therefore  th^  crave  for 
some  foreign  sprig  of  royalty 
who  would  be  a  nice  pigeon,  and 
aOow  everybody  to  feather  their 
nests  at  his  expense.  Now,  though 
Couza  would  discard  from  his  coun- 
cils any  man  who  refused  to  pec- 
ulate, upon  the  principle  that  the 
^'  official  band "  would  be  demo- 
ralised by  the  intrusion  of  one 
honest  man,  yet  he  limits  their 
plunder,  and  takes  more  than  the 
Uon's  share  for  himself.    Then  by 


constantly  changing  them,  he  pre- 
vents any  one  of  them  becoming 
too  rich  and  independent  Thus, 
since  1658,  Prince  Couza  has 
changed  the  entire  penonnel  of 
his  Cabinet  twenty  times.  The 
reason  for  this,  he  wilh  tell  you,  is, 
that  they  do  not  understand  the 
working  of  the  constitution,  and 
that  they  are  too  unscrupulous  to  be 
trusted.  In  fitct,  if  the  officials  want 
an  innocent  foreigner  to  rule  over 
them,  the  Prince  woirid  like  simple- 
minded  strangers  as  his  ministers, 
who  would  not  perpetually  keep 
trying  to  take  more  loottlum  was 
due  to  them.  .  Thus  not  only  has 
he  changed  his  Cabinet  twentf 
times  in  five  years,  but  he  has 
changed  his  whole  Chamber  three 
times,  because  they  will  keep  ask- 
ing him  for  a  budget  Now  this  is 
a  sort  of  impertinence  no  right- 
minded  Daco-Roumanian  ruler 
can  tolerate.  The  notion  of  having 
to  account  to  the  Chambers  for  the 
revenues  of  the  country,  is  an  idea 
too  absurd  to  be  entertained,  al- 
though by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention, which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  constitution,  he  is  bound  to  do 
80.  Since  the  day  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  baa  never  condescended 
to  give  the  slightest  infbrmation  to 
any  one  ks  to  the  destination  of  the 
revenues  of  the  country ;  and  when 
the  Chamber  becomes  inconven- 
iently inquisitive,  he  dissolves 
them,  finally  shutting  their  mouths 
for  an  indefinite  period,  by  the 
introduction  of  universal  suffrage 
upon  the  French  system. 

The  fact  is,  that  eonstitutional 
government  in  these  countries 
would  be  imposHible,  even  if  it 
were  attempted  by  the  most  patri- 
otic and  conscientious  ruler.  There 
is  not  a  population  in  Europe  more 
totally  disqualified  for  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  self-govern- 
ment No  traveller  who  has  ever 
visited  them,  or  foreigner  who  has 
ever  resided  among  them,  holds  a 
different  opinion.  One  of  the  best 
authorities  on  the  subject  is  Gene- 
ral Kotzebue,  who  endeavours  to 
take   the   view   most  favourable  to 
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them  generally,  and  whose  long 
experience  entities  his  estiraa^n  ci 
the  national  character  and  capaci- 
ties to  some  weight  "  Aprds  avoir 
passe  de  longaes  ann^es  dans  les 
Principaut^s  de  Moldavie ,  ei  de 
Wallachie,  aprds  avoir  you6  une 
affection  sinodre  k  lenrs  habitans, 
et  les  connaissant  au  fond  avec 
leurs  bonnes  qualites,  j'affirme 
qu'ils  ne  peuvent  pas  segouremer 
eux^m^mes.'* 

The  first  effect  of  railway  and 
telegraphic  commanloation  is  to 
make  erery  country,  however  un- 
civilised  and  retro^wie,  ikncy  it^ 
self  us  fit  for  firee  institutions  as  the 
most  advanced  with  which  it  is  in 
connection. 

The  mongrel  population  of  these 
provinces  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  remain  badly  governed  by 
Iheir  own  boyards,  and  tributary 
to  the  Pbrte  for  an  indefinite 
period,  were  it  not  that  the  nation- 
ality idea  is  continually  flashed  along 
the  telegraphic  wires  from  Paris  to 
Bucharest  If  the  fine  ladies  of 
Roumania,  with  the  latest  bonnets 
and  flounces,  could  not  get  to 
Giurgevo  from  Paris  by  steam,  we 
ahould  probably  never  have  heard 
of  this  same  Roumania.  But  now 
they  want  a  court  upon  the  model 
of  the  Tuileries,  as  if  a  prince 
modelled  after  the  Parisian  Em- 
peror was  not  enough  to  satisfy 
them.  After  aU,  it  would  be  as 
unjust  to  Gouza  to  deny  that  he 
was  quite  good  enough  for  the  race 
he  governs,  as  to  say  that  the 
Freneh  nation  and  their  ruler  were 
not  perfectly  matched.  One  may 
say  of  the  Hbspodar  with  Oassius, 

"And  why  ihoold  Ooou  bo  a  tyriAt,  then  f 
Poor  man !    I  know  he  would  not  be  a  wolf 
But  that  he  sees  the  Roumains  are  but  sheep. 
He  were  no  Uon  were  not  Bowmainti  hincta.** 

If  you  ask  Prince  Oouza  to  ex- 
plain to  you  his  policy,  he  will 
enter  upon  the  subject  with  great 
frankness  and  a  most  seductive 
plausibility.  He  will  begin  to  de- 
scribe to  you  his  countrymen  in 
the  blackest  possible  eolours,    and 


having  ascribed  to  tiieh*  condnet 
the  worst  conceivable  motives,  w3i 
make  his  own  appear  &vounble 
by  the  very  force  of  the  contrast 
"How,"  he  will  ask,  in  the  most 
plaintive  terms,  "  can  I  develop  (he 
resources  of  the  country,  when  mj 
Chamber  won't  vote  me  money! 
How  can  I  contract  for  railways 
with  forei<mers,  when  no  bill  can 
pass  the  House  unless  every  man 
who  votes  for  it  sees  his  way  to 
making  money  by  it?  How  can  I 
get  a  dSscent  Cabinet  together,  when 
the  very  limited  class  of  boyards  to 
which  my  choice  is  confined,  ire 
perpetually  intriguing  against  each 
other  and  against  me?  How  can 
I  protect  myself  or  my  country 
against  wholesale  robbery,  unless  I 
am  up  to  all  the  moves  of  the  game? 
What  is  the  good  of  patriotism,  if 
there  is  no  other  patriot  in  the 
country  but  me?  I  should  simply 
become  a  victim.  I  can  bestserre 
my  country  by  crushing  the  dass 
which  impede  my  govemmeot, 
thwart  my  designs,  and  bleed  the 
country  without  benefiting  it;  so 
here  goes,  on  the  2d  of  next  Decem- 
ber, for  a  coup  ^itat  on  the  exact 
date  and  on  the  e^act  model  of  my 
imperial  patron  and  august  ex- 
ample, the  Emperor  Louis  Na- 
poleon." 

In  answer  to  all  which  charges 
the  Chambers  reply:  **Be  constito- 
tional,  and  we  will  vote  at  once 
more  liberal  laws  than  you  propose; 
we  will  introduce  a  more  complete 
measure  for  the  ameliora>tion  of 
the  condition  of  the  peasants^  and  a 
more  extended  electoral  law;  but 
we  must  first  be  guaranteed  agunSt 
an  arbitrary  regime,  and  we  refuse 
to  act  unless  our  liberties  ore  secur- 
ed to^  us ; ''  at  the  same  time  they 
point  to  the  measures  which  they 
have  already  passed  as  a  proof  of 
their  sincerity  of  their  profeasJoos. 
**It  was  the  Assembly  which  took 
the  initiative  of  the  rural  law  and 
of  the  electoral  reform.  There  was 
unantmitv  in  the  Chamber  for  de> 
daring  the  peasants  proprietors  fA 
a  certain  amount  of  UukI  on  pay- 
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ment  of  ftn  indemnity.  There  was 
a  discussion  only  upon  the  quantum 
of  the  land,  and  the  fonn  of  the  in- 
demnity. In  the  same  manner  the 
Chambers  wished  to  extend  the 
fiimcbise,  bat  at  the  same  time  to 
guarantee  the  independence  of  the 
electoral  body,  and  to  avoid  ad- 
ministrative interference."  The 
Chambers  maintained  that  their  only 
reason  for  refusing  to  continue  the 
discussion  of  laws  so  important  to 
the  future  of  the  country,  was  the 
presence  of  an  unconstitutional 
ministry,  whose  violent  acts  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  exciting 
social  struggles  at  the  risk  of  a 
general  massacre. 

Circumstances  over  which  he  had 
no  control  prevented  Prince  Couza 
from  an  imitation  of  the  Emperor, 
which  should  extend  even  to  per- 
petrating his  coup  cCStat^  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  selected  by 
our  illustrious  ally  ;  but  in  so  far  as 
the  machinery  by  which  the  trick 
was  accomplished  was  concerned, 
it  was  imported  direct  from  Paris. 

A  vote  of  want  of  confidence, 
which  was  proposed  in  the  Cham- 
bers, was  met  b^  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Mr.  Oogalnitchano,  by  a  very 
simple  expedient  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  vote  being  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  debate,  he  proceeded  to 
read  a  paper  dissolving  the  house,  on 
which  there  was  a  tumult,  which 
BO  frightened  the  Premier,  who  is 
not  more  distinguished  for  courage 
than  his  countiymen  generally,  that 
he  fikirlv  fed  the  house,  leaving  his 
hat  behind  him  in  his  hurry ;  but 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  sta- 
tion soldiers  and  police  outside  the 
building,  and  they,  pouring  in,  clear- 
ed the  Chambers  in  a  moment,  ex- 
pelling in  a  most  summary  manner 
the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Gatargi,  and 
substituting  for  a  division  «  diver* 
sion  in  the  House. 

Next,  in  order  that  the  vote  might 
go  smoothly  in  the  desired  direc^ 
tion,  the  Prince  issued  a  decree, 
placing  the  press  under  surveillance, 
while  the  police  went  about  beating 
drums  and  proclaiming  to  the  peo- 
ple that  "  lOl  political  meetings  or 


conversations  were  forbidd^,  under 
penalty  of  imprisonment  without 
form  of  trial"  Having  thus  clear- 
ed the  way  for  a  f^  vote,  his 
Highness  submitted  to  his*  subjects 
two  complicated  projects  of  law^ 
comprising  about  a  hundred  articles, 
effecting  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  constitution  which  had  beei^ 
g^uaranteed  to  the  Principalities  i^ 
the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  which 
necessarily  involved  changes  upon 
which  it  was  impossible  to  vote  a 
simple  yes  or  no;  inoreover.  fio 
elaborate  were  they,  that»  even  with 
the  best  intentions,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  peasantry, 
whom  they  priodpally  affected,  to 
understand  them.  However,  as  the 
machinery  was  constructed  that  did 
not  matter,  for  the  majority  of  the 
peasantry  did  not  vote  at  all — ^the 
Administration  voted  for  them. 
Those  who  did  were  asked  the  sim- 
ple question,  If  they  wished  to 
become  proprietors  or  not?  In  the 
towns  all  kinds  of  persons,  without 
any  rights  •—  strangers,  domestics, 
and  children — voted,  and  often  in 
two  or  three  arrondiss&ments  atones. 
The  police  went  from  house  to  house 
with  two  registers  of  the  vote,  but 
refused  the  negative  register,  and 
went  away  without  allowing  per- 
sons who  wished  it  to  vote.  The 
statute  which  embodied  these  frin- 
damental  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion, to  respect  which  Prince  Couza 
had  sworn  by  oaths  as  sacred  as  a 
Roumain  can  take  or  a  Frenchman 
can  break,  established  an  elective 
assembly  upon  the  model  of  the 
French  L^ialative  Body,  and  an 
Upper  House  or  Senate  composed 
of  the  Metropolitan,  the  Diocef^an 
Bishops,  the  President  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  the  senior  generals  of 
the  army,  and  sixty-four  members 
selected  by  the  Prince — half  of  them 
on  the  ground  of  merit,  and  the 
other  half  out  of  the  members  of  the 
district  ooundls.  The  members  of 
this  House  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  shillings  a-day ;  and  in  order 
to  keep  them  in  proper  oi^er,  iind 
duly  amenable  t6  the  Prince,  a 
third  of  their  number  is  renewed 
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every  two  yetrs.  The  Presideot  of 
the  House  of  RepresentatiTes  is 
named  hy  the  Prince,  who  veseires 
to  hunself  the  supreme  control  of 
both  Chambers.  In  him  alone  is 
rested  the  ri|ht  of  initiating  new 
laws ;  and  it  is  expressly  stipulated 
that  if  the  budget  is  not  voted  hy 
the  Chamber,  it  shall  be  calculated 
upon  the  same  scale  as  that  of  the 
preTious  year,  and  applied  irrespec- 
tive of  the  vote.  The  Ministers  sit 
«c  officio  in  the  Chambers,  and  are 
not  responsible.  By  the  5th  article 
of  the  statute,  they  must  be  listened 
to  whenever  they  wish  to  speak. 
They  merely  offer  projects  of  law 
for  discussion,  but  not  for  approval 
or  r^ection. 

I  The  electoral  system  introduced 
by  the  Prince  is  a  sort  of  mixture 
of  every  experiment  on  the  suffrages 
of  a  population  which  ha^  ever 
been  tried  in  France.  One  result 
is,  that  the  peasants  can  vote  who 
pay  the  capitation  tax,  which  in- 
cludes nearly  them  all;  while  in 
the  towns  the  quaUfication  is 
placed  so  high  as  to  exclude  the 
greater  part  of  the  artisans,  a  class 
always  looked  upon  by  despots  as 
dangerous.*  It  was  not  likely  that 
the  urban  population  would  have 
voted  in  &vour  of  a  statute  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  right  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  of  voting.  Yet» 
that  such  is  the  case,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  only  one-fifth 
the  number  of  voters  in  Bucharest 
now  that  there  were  formerly.  Per- 
haps the  following  order  itssued  to 
the  army  had  something  to  do  with 
the  docility  of  the  people  in  the 
matter  of  voting:-- 

/*T0  THX  AXMT. 

**Offhon,   Sub-OffU^^   CorporaU,    and 

"  Great  events  are  accompliahed. 

**  The  Elective  Asuembly  has  refused 
its  support  to  my  Goyemment  for  mea- 
sures calculated  to  develop  our  public 
Kberties  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. 


«*  I  have  dissolved  it. 

**  The  whole  nation  is  called  upon  to 
declare  its  wilL  Tour  duty  is  to  suus- 
tain  public  order,  and  to  See  that  the 
will  of  4;he  Roumains  may  be  freely  ex- 
pressed. Show  yourselves,  as  always, 
faithful  preservers  of  order  and  (£«- 
cipline. 

*^  Having  restrained  so  long — ihanb 
to  your  unshakable  fidelity — bad  pa»> 
slons,  yon  will  now  have  the  hcnoor, 
not  less  great,  of  contributing,  by  your 
loyal  and  energetic  attitude,  to  give  the 
country  liberty  at  last,  and  to  redaos 
to  impotence  those  who  compromise  the 
honour  and  the  dignity  of  the  country. 

"QJP«r«,  Sub-Officers,  Corporab^  md 
Privotett 
"I  have  always  counted  upon  yon, 
and  you  have 'alwajTs  shown  yourselves 
worthy  of  my  confidence.  To-day,* I 
am  sure,  you  will  know  how  to  be  equal 
to  the  mission  which  I  confide  to  your 
patriotism. 

<  **Ai.sXA}n>Ka  Jkax. 

"TheMinkterofWar, 
"  Gkxsral  Hamo." 

In  order  to  &cilitate  the  above 
"niission,"  an  elaborate  decree 
against,  the  press  was  issued,  for- 
bidding **any  bill  or  pamphlet  or 
squib  of  any  kind  to  be  put  in  d^ 
culation  at  Bucharest,  without  &e 
authorisation  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and,  in  the  country,  of  the 
prefects  of  the  districts,"  and  en- 
tering into  the  details  of  a  most 
rigorous  press  censorship. 

The  extent  to  which  Prince  Couza 
violated  the  constitution  can  best 
be  appreciated  by  a  reference  to 
Count  WalewskVs  circular,  dated 
the  20th  August  1856,  explaining 
the  principles  of  the  convention 
whicn  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
Powers  as  embodying  the  system  of 
administration   in   Moldo-Wallachia. 

**  I  should,"  says  the  French 
Foreign  Minister,  "make  you  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  19th  of  August^  if  I  did 
not  add  that  the  principles  of  1789, 
based  upon  our  civil  and  public 
right,    were    fundamentally    repro- 


*  A  peasant  paying  48  piastres  (tax)  has  a  vote.  The  citizens  of  a  town  con- 
taining from  8000  to  15,000  inhabitants,  must  pay  80  piastres  for  the  same 
privilege ;  and  if  the  town  contains  more  than  16,000  iifiiabitant8|  the  qualificatiM 
is  110  piastres. 
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duced.    An    electiye  ftssembly  TOt-  pealed    sucoessively  to  every  party  in 

ing  laws  and  controlling  budgets  ;  power.    In  vain  have  I  made  concession 

responsible   ministers  ;   equality  be-  ^pon  concession  to-jthe  Assemblies.    I 

fore  the  law,  and  in  the  matter  of  ^^^,  pushed  the  B^,rtt  of  conciUation 
taxation  ;  the  enjoyment  of  political 


to  the  extent  of  tolerating  grave  en- 
croachments upon  my  rights.  In  vain 
have  I  gone  the  length  even  of  spon- 
taneously abandonhig  certain  sovereign 
prerogatives.  All  has  been  useless ! 
**The  union  of  the  sister  Principali* 


and  reli^ous  liberty ;  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  guaranteed  ;  the  aboli- 
tion of  class    privileges — privileges 

which  have  been  much  abused  :  the  ..  ^ne  union  or  ine  sisier  rrmcipau* 

principle  of  *  permanency'  introduced  ties  accomplished,  the  monastic  endow- 

into  the  magistracy, — these  are  the  ments— the  fifth  part  of  the  Roumain 

principal     constitutional     measures  soil — restored  to  the  national  domain, 

which  have  been  put  in  force  in  the  —all  these  great  results  accomplished 

Principtlities.**    It  will  be  seen,  from  by  my  Government  have  been  forgotten, 

the  terms  iof  the  decrees  upon  which  "The   interests   of  the   country,  its 

the  people  were  compelled  to  vote,  d'P»ity»  ^^  aspirations,  and  its  urgent 

how  completely  the  Prince  has  up-  necessities,  evervthing  has  been  sacn. 

set    the   constitution   as    thus    dt  i^  ^,  h^^^d^L^^^ 

-^-;k«j  :«  *u-  v.»^^u  ^»«».4^«k  .  ««^  ^*™  <>'    °*8  devotion  to  the  national 

pibed  in  tbe  French  despatch  J  and,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Roumaina  has 

m  the  face  of  that  document,  it  is  only  received  outrage  and  calumnv;  and 

somewhat   significant    that    he   has  in  spite  of  the  wisdom  of  a  ocrtaii  num. 

acted  throughout  under  tbe  advice  ber  of  deputies,  a  factious  oligarchy  has 

and     encouragement     be     received  unceashigly  thwarted  my  efforts  for  the 


fi*om  Paris.  Had  he  not  been  sure 
of  support  he  never  would  have  ven- 
tured upon  a  measure  so  distasteful 
botlu  to  tbe  Russian  and  Austrian 


public  good, '  and  reduced  my  Govern- 
ment to  impotence. 

**  What  has  been  left  to  me  to  do  t 
I  have  resolved  to  try  a  last  appeal  to 


Governments:  and  it  is  worthy  o?  the  patriotism  of  the  Assembly.  I  have 
note,  that  while  we  stood  by  and  ^^f^  »«J^«  *?«"'  signatanes  of  the 
^^r^^rLA  ^^   «<>  «r<.  »o»<..«ii»  *i/ «^«,     trcatics  which    have  raised    Roumania 

adays  when  important  political .  ^^  ^^d  of  justicS  of  our  epich  do- 
changes  are  taking  place,  the  Rua.  „^d,  I  wished  that  every  Roumain 
Sian  Consul-(ieneral  was  the  only  should  truly  possess,  as  the  price  of  his 
foreign  agent  who  protested  against  labour,  a  portion  of  the  soil. 
Prince  Couza's  proceedings,  thereby  *'How  has  the  Assembly  responded 
securing  to  Russia  the  gratitude  of  to  my  project  of  a  rural  law  f  You  all 
the  boyards  and  a  large  section  of  know.  It  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon 
the  populatjon.  the  Government.    It  is  a  law  of  equity, 

Meanwhile  this  prince  of  adven-  "Po°  ^^^ch  are  based  the  hopes  of  three 
turers,  with  an  effrontery  peculiar  "lJ"^?°"  ?f  f  ^T'l*®'  J^  ''^  ^^  ^^^ 
40  his  class,  not  content  with  per-  ?^,J.^«  ^^^^^  ""^  J^®  State,  represented 
juring  bimwlf  and  violating  tbe  in  the  persons  of  his  ministers, 
constitution,  issues  a  proclamation 
to  tbe  nation,  beginning  *' Rou- 
maina ! "  which  might  have  been 
written  to  order  by  Kmile  Girardin, 
or  some  other  sensation  political 
scribbler  of  the  Boulevards  of  Paris. 
After  the  arbitrary  acts  of  Gouza, 
it  reads  almost  like  a  burlesque. 
Ko  sooner  had  he  turned  the  As- 
sembly out  of  doors  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  than  he  complains  of 
them  thus : — 


*'In  vain  have  I  given  multiplied 
proofs  of  my  scrupulous  respect  for  par- 
hamontary    privikgesi    and    have    ap- 


persons  < 

**  Such  a  situation  could  not  last  long. 

"  I  wish  to  make  you  tbe  judges  be- 
tween the  assembly  and  the  elect  of 
the  Roumains.  With  this  object  I 
presented  to  the  Assembly  a  new  elec- 
toral law,  the  utility  of  which  is  at- 
tested by  the  Convention  itself,  and 
which  assures  the  country  a  more  com- 
plete and   truly  national  representation. 

"The  Assembly  refused  to  discuss 
>this  law.  It  only  remains  for  me  to 
appeal  to  the  nation,  to  citizens  of 
every  rank  and  class. 

"  Roumains  t  you  are  going  to  be 
convoked  in  your  parishes.  I  submit 
for  your  acceptance  the  hew  law  refused 
by  the  Assembly,  a  project  of  a  statute 
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which  will  complete  the  beneTolent  dis- 
positions of  the  Convention.  Deliberate 
peaceably  and  in  all  liberty. 

"  For  you — for  you  alone  to  decide,  if 
the  country  should  be  any  longer  given 
up  to  the  sterile  agitations  which  for 
five  years  have  distracted  it,  .  compro- 
mised its  safety,  and  prevented  all  pro- 


"For  you  to  decide  whether  the 
Roumain  nation  is  worthy  of  the  public 
liberties  with  which  I  would  endow  it, 
and  which  a  privileged  minority  has  re- 
vised. 

**  For  you,  Roumains,  to  show  to  Eu- 
rope by  your  wisdom  that  we  merit  the 
high  sympathies  which  are  accorded  to  us. 
"  For  you  to  prove  that  we  are  really 
united  to-day  as  on  the  6th  and  24th  of 
January,  in  the  face  of  a  situation  on 
which  the  prosperity,  the  ihture,  and 
the  grandeur  of  Roumania  depend. 
*•  Vive  Roumania  ! 

*'  Alexander  Jkan,  Cooalkit- 
CHANO,  General  Ha  no, 
Balanesco,  Orbesco,  Bo- 
lintiniano.^* 

To  one  accustomed  to  watch  the 
working  of  a  plebiscite,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  modus  operandi  pre- 
sents few  features  of  novelty.  Some 
of  the  proclamations  of  Couza  are 
almost  identical  with  those  I  saw 
posted  up  in  Savoy  atad  Nice  when 
the  populations  of  those  provinces 
were  forced  by  the  Italian  mayors 
and  syndics  to  vote  against  their 
will  in  favour  of  annexation  to  Franca 
There  is  the  same  claptrap  about  or- 
der and  fi*cedom,  and  calm  and  dig- 
nity, with  the  same  sting  in  the*  last 
sentence,  reminding  the  people  that 
if  they  don't  exercise  their  freewill 
in  the  desired  direction,  they  will  suf- 
fer for  it.  Thus  the  Minister  pf  the 
Interior,  addressing  the  population  of 
Bucharest,  in  a  proclamation^  winds 
up  thus : — 

**  Inhabitants  of  Bucharest !  Place  all 
your  confidence  in  your  Prince.  To-day 
hctcalls  you  to  the  exercise  of  your  politi- 
cal rights.  To-morrow,  thanks  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  future  Assembly,  elected  this 
time  by  the  entire  nation,  he  will  give  you 
peace,  and  moral  and  material  wellbeing. 

^*  Children  of  the  Capital  of  Rouoiania  I 
Be  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  tran- 
quillity. For  myself^  I  shall  know  how  to 


hinder  and  to  punish  all  thoee  who  try  to 
disturb  it 

"  The  Minister  of  the  Interiar, 

"  COGALNITCBANO." 

The  only  ingenuity  in  the  whole 
performance  is,  the  invention  of 
ttoamania,  which,  it  will  be  ob- 
served. Prince  Couza  crams  down 
his  subjects'  throats  at  every  mo- 
ment. The  great  moral  which 
the  *'  children,"  as  he  properly  caUs 
them,  of  Roumania  should  draw 
from  the  eoup  d^etat  is,  that  they 
are  much  better  off  under  the  mDd 
sway  of  the  Turks  than  the  harsh 
despotism  of  a  Roumain.  If  the 
Ghri-tians  who,  under  various  cata- 
gories,  try  to  define  their  mongrd 
breed,  but  are  siill  Turkish  subjects, 
would  only  take  warning  by  the 
fiite  of  the  Roumains,  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  King  Log,  instoid 
of  wishing  for  some  King  Storic 
in  the  form  of  a  Sclavonic  savage, 
to  be  their  ruler.  The  proof  of  it 
is,  that  the  boyards  of  the  Pnod- 
paltties  are,  for  the  first  time  ia 
their  lives,  dining  to  their  coa- 
nection  with  Turkey  as  their  only 
safeguard  against  the  tyranny  of 
Couza,  which  they  fear  may  letd 
to  internal  revolution  and  then  to 
foreign  occupation.  If  they  were 
cut  adrift  from  Turkey,  they  would 
have  no  one  to  look  to  or  to  protect 
them ;  so  the  wise  thmg  fi)r  Tur- 
key to  do,  is  to  offer  them  entin 
separation  at  her  eariieat  cooTe- 
nience.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  the  Porte  might  drive  a  bettep 
bargain,  nor  would  there  be  any  pro* 
posal  more  distasteful  to  a  iaiige 
part  of  the  aristocracy  of  these 
provinces,  than  a  severance  of  the 
tie  which  binds  them  to  the  Porta 
Of  course,  there  are  still  the  ardent 
youth  who  would  like  first  to  cot 
the  connection  with  the  Sultan, 
and  then  the  throat  of  their  prince; 
but  all  sensible  peojple  look  upoii 
the  Turkish  suserainty  as  their 
sheet-anchor,  and,  in  the  innocence 
of  their  souls,  they  think  that  bv 
impressing  this  ^t  upon  the  British 
publio  they  will  gain  our  sympa> 
thies.      They  are  still    deluded  by 
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the  idea  that  we  have  a  definite 
Eastern  policy  as  we  had  once,  and 
that  when  the  ESastern  question 
opens  we  shall  know  what  course  to 
take.  Thej  imagine  we  have  in- 
terests at  stake  in  the  East  which 
would  mduce  us  to  intetfere  in  the 
destiny  of  their  country ;  and  afler 
having  lived  upon  French  flummery 
and  ignored  our  existence  all  their 
lives,  they  now,  when  we  have  de- 
termined never  more  to  he  of  the 
least  use  to  anyhody,  appeal  to  us 
for  help,  and  think  that  when  they 
threaten  us  with  a  crossing  of  the 
Pruth  and  invasion  by  the  Russian 
army,  we  shall  make  as  much  fuss 
as  we  did  last  time. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
absence  of  any  aristocracy  of  posi- 
tion, character,  and  prestige  in  the 
country  rendered  the  coup  cTetat  of 
Prince  Couza  comparatively  an  easy 
matter.      It  is  a    great  mistake  to 
suppose    that   all    the  landed    pro- 
perty in  Wallachia  is  in*  the  hands 
of  the  boyards.     Out  of  a  population 
of  two  millions  and  a  half,  thirty 
thousand  are  landed  proprietors,  of 
whom  only  two  thousand  are  boy- 
ards ;  but  there  are  not  above  thirty, 
families  of  grand  boyards,   and   of 
these  only  nineteen  are  above  thirty 
years  old,  so   that,  practically,  the 
country  is  without  an   aristocracy. 
In  Moldavia,  the  principal   families 
are   equally    mushroom    and    inter- 
penetrated   with    a    Fanariote    ele- 
ment  that    does    not   improve   the 
tone  of  the  political  morality  of  the 
community.       Had     the    principal 
authority  been  made  hereditary  in- 
stead of  elective,   a  great  principle 
of    stability   would  have  been  im- 
parted to  the  institutions ;  but  with- 
out   primogeniture   among    the    so- 
called  aristocracy,  you  get  here,  as 
in  most  other  countries  where  that 
institution  does  not  exist,  a  wretch- 
ed fainSarU  class,  who  are  incapable 
of  governing  themselves,  whose  chief 
object    is    to  prevent  anybody  else 
from  ^verning,  and  who  are  as  in- 
capable of  undertaking  the  responsi- 
bilities of  constitutional  government 
as  of  appreciating  its  advantages. 


It  was  hardly  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  Prince  Couza  could 
have  governed  in  a  strictly  consti- 
tutional form ;  but  it  is  this  servile 
imitation  of  the  vice  of  the  age 
which  rouses  one's  indignation* 
There  were  other  ways  of  carrying 
Oipt  his  policy  without  prostituting 
the  name  of  freedom  by  using  it  as 
a  screen  for  acts  of  tyranny,  and 
coupling  it  with  equality  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  those  classes 
which  are  the  most  dangerous  to 
liberty.  It  is  this  mockery  of  the 
noblest  and  highest  principles  of 
government  that  outrages  one's 
moral  sense,  till  one  is  tempted  to 
prefer  a  Russian  bear,  about  whom 
there  is  no  diseuise,  to  these  wolves 
in  sheep's  clothing,  who  bring  dis- 
credit on  constitutional  government, 
and  are  at  this  moment  gulling  all 
Europe,  by  flaunting  before  them 
flags  upon  which  nationality  and 
equality  are  inscribed,  and  under 
cover  of  which  they  perform  acts  of 
tyranny  and  despotism  unobserved. 
Better  be  a  highway  murderer  than 
a  thief  in  the  night ;  then,  at  least, 
one  knows  how  to  meet  the  danger : 
but  as  for  these  midnight  assassins 
that  strangle  a  nation's  liberties  in 
the  dark,  real  honest  freedom"  cries 
aloud  at  the  insidious  danger,  and 
the  era  of  responsible  government 
seems  farther  off  than  ever;  for  it 
has  been  betrayed  and  discredited 
by  those  who  openly  professed  to 
respect  and  admire  it,  but  who  have 
.secretly  hated  and  feared  it,  and 
have  made  use  of  large  standing 
armies  to  destroy  it  As  for  Prince 
Couza  pretending  that  bis  coup 
cTetat  had  anythmg  to  do  with  the 
rural  law,  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  a  coup  cPStat  for  the  2d  of 
December,  and  it  did  not  take  place 
till  the  first  week  of  May,  when 
the  rural  law  was  proposed ;  more- 
over, the  fact  of  the  Chan^bers  pass- 
ing a  vote  of  censure  upon  a  pro- 
ject which  he  had  initiated,  was,  of 
course,  no  excuse  for  the  violent 
dissolution  of  the  legislative  bodies. 

But  the  master-stoke  of  Couza's 
policy  was  his  visit  to  Constantino- 
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pie.  Anybody  with  a  large  enough 
army  can  make  a  coup  ePetat^  but  it 
needs  a  dash  of  genius  to  beard 
tl^e  lion  in  his  den,  and  come 
out  all  covered  with  diamonds. 
No  sooner  did  the  news  of  the 
coup  cPetat  reach  Constantinople, 
than  a  conference  met  there,  a|^d 
decided,  in  a  protocol,  ' 

"  1st,  That  several  iitipulations  of 
the  protocol  of  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence of  July  80,  1858,  have  not 
been  carried  into  execution. 

.**  2d,  That  by  a  number  of  success- 
ively-issued decrees,  the  Moldo-Wal- 
lachian  Government  has  decided  in 
its  own  favour  several  of  those  mat- 
ters, the  solution  of  which  was  re- 
served to  the  guaranteeing  Powers, 
and  respecting  which  they  have  de- 
cided in  an  Act  (the  Paris  Conven- 
tion) in  binding  the  aforesaid  Gov- 
ernment 

"  8d,  That  the  Conference  regards 
those  decrees,  which,  in  consequence 
of  their  unauthorized  character,  can- 
not have  the  slightest  importance 
in  its  eyes,  as  not  binding,  and  con- 
siders itself  called  upon  most  em- 
phatically to  condemn  the  manner 
in  which  the  Moldo  -  Wallachian 
Government  has  permitted  itself  to 
outstep  the  sphere  of  its  operations, 
and  to  interfere  in  affairs  whose 
settlement  it  is  not  empowered  to 
undertake." 

In  the  teeth  of  this  strong  con- 
demnation of  his  conduct.  Prince 
Couza  starts  straight  for  Constanti- 
nople to  meet  his  accusers  face  to 
face,  and  not  merely  to  account  for 
his  conduct,  but  to  win  them  over  to 
his  side.  Nothing  exasperated  his 
subjects  more  than  this  bold  step, 
by  which,  he  conciliated  the  very 
Power  they  trusted  to  to  redress 
their  grievances.  No  sooner  does 
the  outraged  boyard  appeal  to  the 
Porte  for  protection,  than  he  finds 
he  has  been  forestalled  bv  his  High- 
ness, who  has  taken  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  pleaded  his  own  cause 
with  such  effect,  that  he  has  cut 
away  the  last  piece  of  standing- 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of 
the   opposition,  and   left  no    other 


alternative  to  them  but  a  revolu- 
tion. 

'•Well,"  laughs  the  Prince  tri- 
umphantly to  his  discomfitted  boj- 
ards  on  his  return,  ••!  went  to 
Constantinopl'e  to  put  my  hetd 
into  the  Sultanas  hands,  and  the 
Sultan  has  put  your  heads  into  my 
hands." 

Payer  d!audace  is  a  motto  which 
Prince  Couza  has  found  to  answer 
admirably;  but^  added  to  the  im- 
pudence of  the  ehetalier  dindut- 
trUy  he  combines  the  plausibility 
without  which  his  character  as  a 
member  of  the  fraternity  would  be 
imperfect  Having  heard  much  of 
the  irresistible  fascination  of  his 
manner,  I  confess  I  was  extremely 
disappointed  with  it,  and  aston- 
ished that  anybody  could  be  taken 
in  by  an  eye  and  a  mouth  which 
betrayed  to  the  most  superficiil 
physiognomist  the  more  prominent 
features  of  his  chiuracter.  No  one 
with  the  most  slender  experience  of 
Leicester  Square,  of  a  slight  knoir- 
ledge  of  the  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment in  the  Barridres  of  Paris, 
would  be  deceived  for  a  moment 
by  his  Highness.  But  the  Sultan, 
who  has  not  probably  seen  a  bil- 
liard-marker in  his  life,  and  does 
not  know  the  difference  between 
one  description  of  gentleman  and 
another,  has  been  completely 
gulled  by  this  crafty  adventurer, 
who  has  not  only  obwned  at  Con- 
stantinople the  condonation  Iroa 
his  suzerain  of  his  recent  flagrant 
breaches  of  the  constitution,  bnt 
was  invested  with  the  first  class  of 
the  order  of  the  Osmanleh  in  dia- 
monds. Everybody  whom  he  meets 
he  wins.  The  tery  priests  whom 
he  has  despoiled  become  his  friends 
and  admirers,  not  because,  like  Mr. 
Gladstone,  he  kisses  their  hands, 
but  because  he  has  felt  their  pock- 
ets ;  and,  finally,  he  obtains  the 
qualified  sanction  of  the  ambassa- 
aors  of  all  the  protecting  Powers 
to  his  infraction  of  that  constitn- 
tion  they  themselves  madb  him 
swear  to  respect 

It  IB  true  that  the  Conference  at 
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.  Constaatinople,  from  very  shamo, 
have  only  ratified  his  proceedings 
upon  the  promise,  on  the  part  of  the 
Prince^  to  comply  with  certain  con* 
ditions  which  they  have  imposed,  and 
which  enable  them  to  say  that  the, 
Oonvention  of  Paris  has  not  been 
abrogated  but  merely  modified ;  and 
they  have  found  the  Prince  perfectly 
willing  to  agree  to  anything,  because 
he  never  has  the  slightest  intention 
of  adhering  to  his  engagements.  Thus 
he  has  yielded  at  once  to  the  follow- 
ing stipulation,  dated  9th  of  last 
June,  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
him  with  reference  to  the  monastic 
fund — ^the  appropriation  of  which  I 
have  already  described : — 

*'Yoar  Highness  will  understand 
that,  with  the  view  of  preserviog  the 
existence  of  those  monajstic  establish- 
roenta,  their  revenues  are  in  future  to 
be  devoted  to  a  special  fund,  which 
will  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
goaranteeing  Powers.  The  Conference 
has  mnanimously  expressed  its  opinion 
that  this  control  is  not  to  be  merely 
apparent  or  superficial,  but  real  and 
valid.  Tour  Highness  will  therefore 
be  good  enough  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing in  this  sense  with  the  Sublime 
Porte,  m  order  that  the  fund  may  be 
devfted  to  the  purpoee  marked  out  for 
it  by  the  Conference. 

"This  object  will  be  attained  if  the 
trustee  of  the  fund  furnishes  aatia- 
iactory  security  for  such  application  to 
the  Sablime  Porte  as  well    as   to  the 

Siaranteeing  Powers;  and  if  Tour 
ighnesB  renders  the  fulfilment  bf 
their  task  possible  to  the  representa> 
tiFes  of  the  Powers  by  informing  them 
of  the  amounts  receiyed,  and  of  the 
periods  at  which  &e  payments  were 
made. 

*'  It  will  be  understood  that  this  pre- 
sent  notification  is  the  unanimoos  reso- 
lution and  expression  of  opinion  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  and  of  the  guaranteeing 
Powers.  (Signed)    FnAD." 

In  the  eyes  of  his  Highness  this  is 
quite  a  minor  consideration ;  he  has 
nngered  the  money,  and  he  trusts  to 
his  good  star  and  the  corruptibility  of 
the  trustee,  or  the  jealousy  of  each 
other  of  the  protecting  Powers,  for 
the  rest.     That  he  considers  his  self- 


imposed  mission  in  the  light  of  a 
great  diplomatic  success  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  he  no  sooner  finds 
himself  back  upon  his  own  dunghill, 
than  he  fiaps  bis  wings  and  gives 
vent  to  a  crow  of  triumph  in  the 
form  of  the  annexed  proclamation  to 
his  subjects,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that,  however  much  our  Fore^ 
Minister  may  deny  that  the  Conven- 
tion of  Paris  has  been  abrogated  by 
the  eaup  d^iiat^  Prince  Couza  an- 
nounces that  ^^  the  fiindamental  bases 
of  the  new  institutions  are  neither 
endangered  nor  changed  by  the  alter- 
nations to  which  I  have  consented  in 
agreement  with  the  Subhme  Porte, 
and  with  the  assent  of  the  collective, 
guaranteeing  Powers."  When  we 
find  that  the  document  rjecdgnising 
these  new  institutions  accords  to  the 
united  Principalities  their  complete 
autonomy,  we  must  agree  rather >9rith 
Prince  douza  than  with  Mr.  Layard 
in  maintaining  that  the  Conference  of 
Constantinople  has  practically  abol- 
ished the  Convention  of  Paris.  The 
following  proclamation  is  dated 

"  BccHAKiST,  July  14, 1864.  ' 

^'Roumains!  Between  the  10th  (22d) 
and  the  .14th  (26th)  May  the  nation  has 
replied  with  682,681  votes  to  the  appeal 
of  your  Prince,  and  has  approved  the 
principles  of  the  appendix  to  the  consti- 
tution and  the  electoral  law  submitted 
to  its  consideration. 

**But  these  new  institutions  voted 
by  the  nation  altered  several  articles  of 
the  European  Convention,  and  abolish- 
ed Appendix  No.  II.  to  this  Convention 
— viz.,  the  electoral  law. 

**So  important  a  reform^  therefore, 
required  the  recognition  of  the  Sove- 
reign Porte  and  of  the  Powers  guaran- 
teeing' the  political  existence  of  Rou- 
mania  who  have  signed  the  Convention. 

"  I  have  announced  to  you  my  jour- 
ney to  Constantinople  to  strengthen  the 
autonomy  of  the  country  by  a  new  in- 
ternational understanding. 

**My  hopes  and  your  hopes  are  real- 
ised. His  Hi^jesty  the  Sultan,  our  il- 
lustrious Sovereign,  and  the  guarantee- 
ing Powers,  have  recoguised  the  new 
institutions  of  Roumania  created  by  the 
plebiscite  of  the  10th  (22d)  to  the  Uth 
(26th)  May. 
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"From  the  documenta  I  dow  publish 
and  bring  to  your  knowledge  you  will 
gain  the  conviction  that  the  existence 
and  the  fundamental  bases  of  the  new 
institutions  voted  by  the  nation  are 
neither  endangered  nor  changed  by  the 
alterations  to  which  I  have'  consented 
in  agreement  with  the  Sublime  Porte, 
and  with  the  assent  of  the  coUectiye 
guaranteeing  Powers. 

"These  modifications,  however,  are 
merely  provisionals  They  may  be  s^ip- 
plemented  and  completed  by  the  legis- 
lative bodies  in  their  approaching  ses- 
sion. 

"For,  Roumidns,  I  2lecUre  to  you, 
and  you  will  yourselves  admit,  that 
Roumania  only  enters  upon  its  full  au- 
tonomy from  this  day,  as  contained  in 
our  ancient  agreements  concluded  with 
the  Porte  and  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris. 

"This  autonomy  has  been  until  now 
^  practically  obstructed  in  many  respects. 
A  proof  of  this  was  afforded  by  Appen- 
dix Na  XL  to  the  Convention — viz., 
the  electoral  law  —  which  could  not  be 
altered  without  foreign  assent. 

"  Now,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  high 
Powers,  in  consideration  of  our  ancient 
rights  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris — ^by 
which  Europe  took  our  political  exist- 
ence under  her  protection — have  sanc- 
tioned our  internal  autonomy  in  its  full 
extent.  At  the  head  of  th)e  document 
by  tirhich  the  new  institutions  of  Bou- 
mania  are  recognised,  the  Sublime 
Porte,  in  conjunction  with  the  guaran- 
teeing Powers,  has  written  these  words : 
'  The  United  Principalities  are  in  future 
at  liberty  to  change  and  modify  the 
laws  affecting  -their  internal  adminis- 
tration, with  the  legal  participation  of 
the  collective  authorities  established  by 
the  State.* 

"  From  this  day  forth,  therefore,  and 
only  from  this  day  forth,  the  Roumain 
nation  takes  poesession  of  its  autonomy. 
From  this  time  forth  it  may  alter  and 
improve  its  internal  institutions  with- 
out foreign  intervention. 

"  Rottipains !  The  future  is  our  own. 
May  the  confidence  of  the  nation  in  Its 
'  chosen  head  become  still  greater,  that 
we  may  recover  the  time  lost,  that  our 
beloved  country  may  rapidly  rejoice  in 
the  fruits  of  its  patience  and  s^icrifices, 
and  the  Roumain  nation  may  in  this 
manner  recover  the  place  to  which  it  is 
entitled  in  the  great  European  family 
of  peoples. 


"  Let  us,  then,  warmly  greet  the  new 
Legislative  Chambers  which  are  sum- 
moned to  develop  our  laws  and  public 
liberties,  while  regarding  our  ancient 
ties  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  preserr- 
ing  the  fundamental  principles  of  tbe 
Convention  of  the  7th  (19th)  August, 
1858,  so  that  the  internal  oonstitudon 
of  Roumania  may  be  further  built  up 
upon  solid  foundations.  Long  lire 
Roumania  I 

rSigned)  "  Almxa»dmsl  Johi  L 

(Oounterstgned)    "  CoGJLunTcaufo, 

Balamesco,  Bol- 
INTIHIANO,  Oaso- 
CO,  and  OxBEau 
Maho." 

Let  us  do  Alexander  John  the  kind 
turn  of  putting  this  fnanifesto  rote 
those  more  expressive  terms  which 
will  conroy  to  the  reader  some  no- 
tion of  what  was  passing  through  his 
mind  when  he  wrote  it:— 

"I,  Alexander  John  L,  late  Sub- 
Prefect  of  Galatz,  oat  at  elbows,  but 
deToted  to  billiards  and  the  fairei 
portion  of  the  population  of  that  vefy 
untidy  port,  am  about  to  assume  the 
imperial  purple— to  exchange  a  cue 
for  a  sceptre,  and,  surroundMl  by  ill 
that  is  loTelj  and  accomplished  in 
Europe,  to  become  Alexatider  John  L, 
Emperor  of  Roumania,  boundeckon 
the  west  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  east 
by  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  south  by 
the  Balkan,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Carpathians;  *with,*  as  they  say  in 
prospectoaes,  *  permission  to  add  to 
my  frontiers.* " 

Who  is  to  deny,  in  the  hem  of  all 
this,  that  Alexander  John  is  not  a 
great  man  already,  "and  likely  to  b^ 
come  a  greater  ?  How  fiar  our  policy 
was  a  wide  one  in  encouraging  these 
dreams  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Pofte 
was  under  the  impression  that  Prince 
Couza  was  a  man  to  be  conciliated, 
not  defied ;  and  that  the  best  chance 
of  keeping  things  smooth  in  the  Prio- 
cipalitles  was  to  make  a  friend  of 
him.  Possibly,  we  took  the  same 
view;  but  the  boyards  may  prove 
as  dangerous  ias  the  Prince :  if  a 
Russian  occupation  is  the  thii^ 
we  do  not  want  to  sees,  it  is 
a  question,  whether,  by  baddng 
tiie  Prince  against  the  people,  we 
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shall    ftyert    the    contingencj )    or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
not  added  to  the  existing  dangers. 
We  have  shown    the    Prince   that 
he  may   defy  the   Porte   and   the 
Powers    with    impunity,    and    that, 
although  they  may  object  ostensibly 
to  his  proceedings,   their  opposition 
or   disapproval    practically    resolves 
itself  into   consent   and    approval ; 
and  we    have   shown   the  boyards 
that  they  need  not  depend  upon  us 
to    stand   by   the   engagements    in 
their    behalf   which  we   have    con- 
tracted, and  that   they    had   better 
make    friends    wherever   they    can, 
and,    having    got    the    support   of 
Russia  or  Austria,  make  a   revolu- 
tion on  their   own    account.      Not 
content    with    becoming   parties    to 
this     Convention,    which    we    have 
since    repudiated,    with   a    fatality, 
or  rather  a  fatuousness,  which    has 
ch&raeterised    most    of  our    foreign 
policy  lately,  we  deliberately  guar- 
anteed   the   integrity  of  the    Otto- 
man   empire    at    the    close    of  the 
Crimean   war ;    thereby    laying    up 
for    ourselves  a  most  certain    store 
of  dishonour,   as  we    have  no  more 
idea  of  adhering  to  our    solenknly- 
co^jtracted    obligations   in    this    re- 
spect   than    Alexander    John    him- 
self.     That   we   should   leave    the 
weak  to  be  bullied  or  annexed  by 
the  strong  when    our  interests    are 
not  concerned— or,  which  comes  to 
the    same   thing,    when    we   ignor- 
antly  think  they  are  not — ^is    com- 
prehensible   enough  ;    but   why  we 
should    bind   ourselves    in    sacred 
official    documents,    signed   by   the 
seal  of  the    country,    and    pledging 
the    honour   of   the   nation   to    do 
what    it   has  no  intention  of  ever 
doing,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  the  Government  that 
made  the  treaty  was  as  ignorant  of 
public  opinion  in  England,  as  they 
have  invariably  shown  themselves  of 
public  opinion   abroad.      Meantime, 
of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  con- 
tempt which  our  Danish  polity  has 
brought  upon  our  heads  is  nothing 
to  that  with  which  we  shall  be  load- 
ed when  WQ  repudiate  our  engage- 


ments towards  Turkey.  We  shall 
again  have  to  choose  between  the 
alternative  of  humiliation  before 
Europe,  or  of  a  disastrous  and  un- 
profitable war;  and  we  shall  again 
part  with  our  honour  to  save  our 
pockets.  It  is  melancholy  to  look 
forward  to,  particularly  as  an  inevit- 
able certainty.  We  are  still  strug- 
gling to  reconcile  the  diplomacy  of 
cotton-spinners  with  the  diplomacy 
of  gentlemen,  and  the  two  things 
are  incompatible.  Better  have  no 
diplomacy  at  aU,  than  mob -diplo- 
macy as  represented  by  the  Man- 
chester school.  If  our  code  of 
honour  dififers  so  egregiously  from 
that  of  other  civilised  nations,  that 
the  political  morality  of  America 
is  the  only  kind  we  can  appre- 
ciate, let  us  keep  as.  much  aloof 
from  European  affairs  as  the  Ame- 
ricans do.  But  if  we  insist  upon 
mixing  in  good  society,  let  -  us 
behave  like  gentlemen  and  men 
of  honour.  Either  let  us  keep 
out  of  the  society  of  nations  alto- 
gether, or  let  us  accept  the  duties 
and  obligations  which  our  position 
imposes  upon  us.  We  can  no  more 
continue  our  present  system  of  self- 
ish, mercenary,  low-minded  policy, 
than  wo  could,  as  individuals,  be 
tolerated  in  clubs  where  we  pur- 
loined the  bread,  and'  refused  to 
pay  our  debts  of  honour.  In  the 
mean  time,  nothing  is  so  demoralis- 
ing to  our  diplomatic  agents  abroad, 
as  the  consciousness  that  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  country  will  sup- 
port them  in  any  successful  patcb- 
ing-up  or  starving-off  a  difficulty, 
however  discreditable  to  our  na- 
tional reputation,  and  will  visit 
with  heavj  condemnation  any  so- 
lution which  should  involve  the 
risk  of  war,  however  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  our  honour. 
We  trust  that  the  refeult  may  prove 
that  the  sanction  obtained  by  FVince 
Gouza  from  the  Powers  at  Con- 
statinople  for  tjie  al)rogation — or, 
as  they  would  call  it,  the  modifica- 
tion— of  the  Paris  Convention,  may 
not  have  the  effect  which  more 
than  one  Power  that  consented  to 
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it  desired,  of  precipitating  the  East- 
eiii  question 

We  shall  see,  moreoyer,  whether 
those  profuse  professions  of  his 
Highness,  that  he  only  wanted  a 
little  of  his  own  way  to  develop  the 
resources  of  his  country,  will  be  car- 
ried out  When  I  was  there  he  persis- 
tently refused  Uk  make  concessions 
to  any  railway  company  whatever ; 
and,  in  one  case,  contractors  only 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  make  a 
line  from  Bucharest  to  the  Danube 
without  demanding  a  Government 
guarantee.  A  line  thirty  miles 
long,  connecting  a  capital  city  con- 
taining 150,000  inhabitants  and 
the  largest  navigable  river  in  Eu- 
rope, it  was  thought,  would  pay 
on  its  own  merits,  more  especially 
as  at  present  the  road  fh>m  the 
city  to  its  port  is  not  even  mac- 
adamised, but  is  in  winter  jbltx  almost 
impassable  slough  ;  but  the  Prince 
refused  his  sanction  to  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  result  is,  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  transport  gobds  the  first 
five  hundred  miles  to  Giurgevo 
than  the  last  thirty  to  Bucharest 
The  best  illustration  which  can  be 
afforded  of  the  deficiency  of  inter- 
nal communication  in  these  pro- 
vinces is  to  be  f6und  in  the  fact, 
that  when  com  in  Wallachia  has 
been  so  abundant  that  it  was  ac- 
tually burnt  by  the  peasantry  for 
fuel,  its  price  has  been  higher  in 
the  capital  of  the  province  than  in 
London.  It  has  been  cheaper  to 
transport  corn  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  to  London  than  to 
Bucharest  I  used  to  bet,  to  the 
preat  indignation  of  '^the  Rouman- 
ians," that  Prince  Kung  would 
connect  Pekin  with  his  port  by  a 
railway  before  Prince  Couza  would 
grant  the  permission  necessary  for 
connecting  his  capital  with  civilisa- 
tion by  the  ^me  means,  and  I  still 
think  that  the  odds  are  in  favour 
of  the  Chinaman. 

What  is  much  more  in  his  High- 
nesses line  than  promoting  works  of 
this  nature,  is  intriguing  with  neigh- 
bouring Sclavonic  nations  in  the 
prosecution  of  his   Roumanian    pol- 


icy. The  history  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  Russian  arms  through  Buch- 
arest *into  Servia  is  still  fresh  in 
our  memory ;  and  I  was  amused,  in 
discussing  the  subject  with  a  high 
functionary  who  had  been  Minister 
of  War  at  the  time,  to  hear  the  ex- 
cuse made  for  the  falsehood  delib- 
erately told  by  the  Prince  to  oar 
Government,  when  he  was  chai^ 
with  this  violation  of  the  stipult- 
tions.  The  arms  were  stowed  away 
in  a  store  at  Bucharest ;  and  upon 
the  Prince  being  taxed  with  this 
fact  he  indignantly  denied  it ;  '*  for /' 
said  the  ex- War-Minister,  *'  he  had 
to  gain  time.  How  could  he  ad- 
mit it  P  There  was  no  harm  in  bis 
gaining  time  to  send  them  out  of 
the  town,  and  he  could  not  hare 
done  this  had  he  not  said  they  were 
not  in  it"  Not  very  lone  before 
my  visit,  General  Tiirr  had  paid  a 
visit  of  intrieue  to  his  Highnesa, 
which  caused  some  anxiety  to  con- 
stituted governments  at  the  time, 
and  to  which  great  importance  wis 
attached,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be 
significant  of  a  rising  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  real  object  of 'his  visit, 
however,  was  to  persuade  Prince 
Oousa  to  exercise  bis  authority  oror 
the  Roumanians  of  TransylTania^ 
who  were  at  that  moment  voting 
for  the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  to  with- 
hold their  votes,  and  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Hungary  in  Uie  matter. 
General  Tdrr  was  recalled,  howc?ff, 
by  the  Italian  Goveinment,  «  t»- 
feotd,  and  the  Transylvanians  en- 
tered the  Reichsrath  in  spite  of 
Couza.  What  the  last  new  project 
of  his  Highness  may  be  is  at  pre- 
sent a  mystery ;  but  be  is  always 
coquetting  with  the  party  of  acdon, 
in  further  imitation  of  another  il- 
lustrious individual,  and,  when  the 
European  crisis  comes,  will  not  be 
found  lagging. 

When  I  was  at  Bucharest,  the 
army  was  being  prepared  to  support 
the  coup  d^etat,  and  a  salutary  pres- 
sure was  being  exercised  upon  the 
people  by  the  presence  of  a  camp 
containing  16,000  men  just  outside 
the  town.      Such  a  fofce  of  nadve 
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troops  collected  in  one  place  was 
unknown  to  the  people,  accustomed 
to  large  armies,  but  these,  hitherto 
%lvrays  composed  of  foreigners ;  and 
we  drove  out  one  afternoon  to  pay 
a  yisit  to  General  Floresco,  then 
Minister  of  War  and  Commander- 
in-Chief.  It  was  a  burning  aAer- 
noon,  and  a  haze  of  yellow  dust 
almost  obscured  ^he  horizon  ;  and 
as  the  sun  set,  a  hot  glow,  pain- 
fully  reminding  one  of  Eastern 
nights  in  the  desert,  radiated  from 
the  flat  plain  upon  which  the  tents 
of  the  brave  army  were  pitched  in 
lines.  Water-cari'iers  were  laying 
the  dust  near  the  General's  tent, 
and  the  spray  seemed  to  hiss' as  it 
fell  upon  the  ground.  That  distin- 
guished ofiBcer  received  us  with  the 
greatest  empresaement^  and  actually 
turned  out  some  regiments  for  our 
special  benefit.  He  showed  us  mus- 
kets bought  from  French  contrac- 
tors, worth  about  a  shilling  apiece, 
for  which  enormous  sums  had  been 
pud — the .  Prince  and  the  contrac- 
tors probably  sharing  the  spoils— 
and  gave  us  a  conical  bullet,  which 
would  not  fit,  as  a  specimen.  The 
fact  was,  they  were  all  sorts  of 
sizes  ;  and  the  inconvenience  of  the 
bullet  not  fitting  the  rifle  had  been 
painfuUy  tested  in  the  recent  skir- 
mish with  250  Poles,  in  which  the 
latter  kept  a  division  of  the  army 
at  bay,  and  only  succumbed  to  the 
appearance  of  the  whole  force. 

As  for  the  General  himself^  he 
was  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
all  of  his  very  plausible  country- 
men. He  seemed  very  popular 
with  the  army — too  much  so  to  suit 
the  Prince,  who  could  not  trust 
him  for  the  coup  ^etat,  but  replaced 
him  by  General  Mano.  This  latter 
I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  ; 
but  I  have  a  firm  conviction  that 
General  Floresco  will,  again  be 
heard  of  in  connection  with  these 
provinces.  We  looked  very  wise 
and  military  while  we  were  inspect- 
ing the  troops,  and  when  asked  to 
put  them  through  some  evolutions, 
we  traded  upon  our  slender  Vol- 
unteer knowledge,  and  said  some- 


thing about  **  deploying  upon  No. 
One  Company  ;*'  but  feeling  we 
were  getting  beyond  our  depth,  we 
boldly  requested  to  'see  them  form 
square  to  receive  cavalry  —  a  safe 
and  simple  command  to  give,  but 
not  so  easy  to  perform,  as  became 
apparent  when  they  attempted  to 
do  it,  and  all  tried  to  get  into  the 
middle  together,  a  feat  physically 
impossible,  so  we  looked  cynically 
triumphant  The  General  changed 
the  subject^  and  asked  us  if  we 
should  like  to  see  them  dance  their 
national  dances,  which  they  per- 
formed with  greater  perfection  than 
their  military  evolutions,  and  final- 
^ly  marched  past  when  it  got  dark, 
with  lanterns  swung  from  their 
muskets.  Some  of  the  men  were 
fine  muscular  fellows,  more  espe- 
cially the  regiments  of  frontier 
fuards.  ^  The  total  strength  of 
^rince  Couza*s  army;  of  all  arms^ 
is  30,000  ;  but  he  is  daily  increas- 
ing it  and  modelling  it  upon  the 
French  system. 

We  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  go  to  bed  after  seeing  the  review, 
as  we  had  determined  to  start  the 
same  night  for  Kronstadt  in  Tran- 
sylvania. Morning  found  us  ap- 
proaching the  lower  spurs  of  the 
Carpathians ;  and  we  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  lovely  drive  up  the 
wooded  valleys  which  lead  into  the 
Tssmischer  pass,  and  gradually  leav- 
ing the  dusty  plains  now  so  fami- 
liar to  us,  looked  with  delight  upon 
overhanging  masses  of  rock,  upon 
a  picturesque  mountain  population, 
upon  pendulous  beech-woods,  and 
gushing  torrents  flinging  them- 
selves in  white  foam  down  the 
steep  mountaiq-sides,  until,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  we  reached  the  sum- 
mit and  descended  to  the  Austrian 
frontier,  where  we  were  detained 
some  hours  before  we  finally  over- 
came the  prejudices  of  the  officials. 
One  of  these,  who  was  unusually 
polite,  succeeded  at  last  in  induc- 
ing his  colleague  to  allow  us  to 
pass  the  guarded  gates,  although 
the  legitimate  hour  was  long  passed ; 
and  then  we  rattled  down  a  zigzag 
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ro&d  through  pfne-woods,  and  en- 
tered Eronstadt  at  an  hour  too  late 
to  see  its  beauties,  but  not  too 
late  to  experience  the  sensation  of 
finding  ourselves  in  a  quaint  old- 
fashioned  town,  most  romantically 
situated.  We  devoted  the  follow- 
ing day  to  exploring  its  interesting 
environs,  little  known  to  the  travel- 
ler in  search  of  the  picturesque,  but 
well  worthy  a  visit;  and  so  on  in 
two  days  to  Hermanstadt,  through 
primitive  villages  of  Protestant  Ger- 
mans, contrasting  curiously  with 
the  half-savnge  professors  of  the 
Greek  faith  wo  had  just  left, 
where  all  the  houses  stood  with 
gables  fronting  the  streets,  covered 
with  sacred  mottoes  and  texts  from 
the  Bible,  —  but  in  passing  through 
which,  in  the  dead  of  night,  we, 
notwithstanding,  had  one  of  our 
portmanteaus  cut  off  the  back  of  th^ 
carriage  by  thieves  ;  and  finally, 
wayworn  and  tired,  arrived  at  the 
comparatively  civulsed  seat  of  the 
Transylvanian  Government,  there 
to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
General  commanding  the  troops,  to 
accompany  him  on  bear-shooting 
expeditions,  in  the  course  of  which 


we  spent  bright  dear  nights  on  the 
lofty  summits  of  the  Carpathianst 
sleeping  round  blazing  log-£res 
under  the  stars,  cooking  the  game 
we  had  shot,  and  feasting  upon  the 
same  with  ravenous  appetites.  A 
pleasant  jovial  time  it  was,  aiUr 
politics  and  town  life  in  the  Princi- 
palities; and  though  no  admirers  of 
Austrian  institutions,  we  found  the 
change  to  a  more  stable  govern- 
ment not  unacceptable.  Never- 
theless there  is  as  much  to  be  said 
about  politics  in  Transylvania  as  in 
Wallacbia,  did  time  and  space  ad- 
mit; for  the  British  public,  doubt- 
less, know  as  little  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other  ;  and  since  they  will  per- 
sist in  settling  their  own  foreign 
affairs,  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  that 
phase  of  them  pertaining  to  these 
parts.  For  the  present,  the  for- 
tunes of  Prince  Couza  are  of  more 
immediate  interest ;  nor  will  it  be 
his  fault  i^  sooner  or  later,  he  does 
not  appeal  to  the  Roumain  popu- 
lation of  Transylvania,  to  support 
him  in  creating  an  empire  out  of 
those  materials  which  lie  scattered 
round  his  firontier. 
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LoNDOH,  M  etery  o^b  knows, 
eontfthis  a  city  Irithin  a  city;  and 
witlun  that  inn^r  city  there  is  yet 
another,  the  Teary  heart  of  the  me- 
tropofts.  It  is  a  small  plaoe.  In 
•  couple  6f  minutes  you  may  walk 
meross  it  frdm  side  to  side,  ftom 
«nd  to  end.  Tet  it  is  the  centre 
and  dtadd  of  our  greatness —the 
heart  whose  pulsations  are  fblt  to 
tte  fiurthest  extremities  of  the  em- 
pire: There  is  to  be  ftraod  concen- 
trated the  Spare  capital  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  mm  thence  it  flows  forth 
as  £n>m  a  foantainheid,  in  irrigat- 
ing streams,  to  extend  industry  and 
increase  emploTment  and  produce 
eveiTwhere.  *  There,  our  traders  and 
producers  obtain  the  loans  and 
advances  by  means  of  which  they 
carry  on  uieir  immense  business. 
There,  lie  concentrated  the  sinews 
of  ibat«rial  strength  alike  in  peace 
and  in  war.  The  occupants  of  the 
precinct  have  dealings  with  dl  the 
world;  and  from  raence  proceeds 
the  power  which  helps  on  the  civil- 
isation  of  the  globe.  The  railways 
whidi  accompany  the  ceaseless  ad- 
vance of  the  white  race  into  the 
prairies  of  the  Far  West  of  Ame- 
rica—  the  compsfnies  which  explore 
and  develop  the  resources  of  Oali- 
fonia  and  Australia  —  the  iron 
roads  and  '  irrigating  canals  which 
are  maturirvg  the  prosperity  of  In- 
dia—  the  enterprise  which  covers 
with  tea-plantations  the  valleys 
and  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
which  carries  our  countrymen  into 
I16W  regions  evefTWhere— are  creat- 
ed or  sustained  by  the  ongoings  in 
this  little  spot  in  London.  The 
wastes  of  Hudson's  Bay — trading 
oompanies  tor  the  Nile — the  cotton- 
planting  which  is  invadh)g  Africa 
—  ocean-lines  of  steam-ships,  sub- 
marine telegraphs  connecting  dis- 
severed continents,  water-works  for 
Beriin,  gas  for  Bombay — these  and 
a  hundred  other  matters  and  pro- 
jects engage  the  thoughts  and  cm- 
ploy  Ihe    capital    which  is  at  the 
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command  of  this  busy  hive  of  ope- 
rators. Almost  every  country  is 
included  in  their  operations,  and 
almost  every  State  is  in  debt  to 
them.  From  gigantic  Russia  to 
petty  Ecuador  and  Venezuela,  they 
hold  the  bonds  Of  every  Govern- 
ment (those  of  Persia,  China,  and 
Japan  excepted).  Prosaic  as  their 
operations  are  in  detail,  taken  in 
the  mass  they  constitute  a  grand 
work,  and  may  be  followed  as  a 
noble  as  well  as  an  honourable  pro- 
fession. Daily  and  hourly  it  is 
thehr  business  to  scan  in  detail  the 
condition  of  the  world.  They 
weigh  the  influence  of  the  seasons, 
they  investigate  the  produce  of  all 
manner  of  harvests — they  know  the 
condition  of  every  mine,  the  pros- 
peOts  of  every  railway,  the  divi- 
dends of  every  company.  They  are 
ever  feeling  the  pulse  of  trade,  and  ' 
watching  the  course  of  politics.  They 
ponder  the  chances  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace  or  for  the  outburst  of 
war;  ana  when  war  is  on  foot,  tiiey 
follow  the  fluctuations  of  the  con- 
test with  as  keen  pin  interest  as 
either  soldier  or  statesman.  Every- 
thing concerns  them  that  affects 
the  condition  of  countries  or  the 
solvency  of  Governments.  .  The 
very  spirit  and  temper  of  nations, 
rebellious  or  byal,  warlike  or  in- 
dustrious, is  canvassed  in  that  busy 
mart  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  progress  of  mankind 
is  mirrored  in  the  operations  of 
this  monetary  metropolis.  It  is  a 
dty  of  money-dealers — a  sanctuary 
of  Plutus;  a  place  where  men 
think  only  of  profits,  and  yet  ac- 
complish more  good  than  all  our 
philanthropists.  Blot  out  that  in- 
ner heart  of  London — paralyse  the 
operations  of  that  busy  hive  — and 
the  whole  world  would  feel  the 
shock  and  suffer  from  the  calamity. 

London    is    best    seen  firom  the 
top  of  an  omnibus.     Hail  one  of 
those  vehicles  as  they  roll  in  cease- 
less stream  along  tiie  Strand  and 
2b 
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Fleet  Street,— yield  to  the  solici- 
tations of  the  conductor  who  with 
uplifted  finger  calls  out  *'  Bank  I 
B%nk  1" — ^and,  mounted  on  the  top, 
proceed  eastwards  to  view  the  me- 
tropolis of  Gold.  Passing  under 
the  shadow  of  St  Paul's,  which 
towers  ahove  you  like  a  splendid 
mountain  of  ^stone,  vou  enter  Cheap- 
side,  and  with  slow  and  halting 
course  your  vehicle  wends  its  way 
through  the  currents  of  human  liie 
8eetl2.ing  and  battling  in  the  too  nar- 
row street  The  din  is  so  great  that 
even  the  fiuned  Bow  Belli^  as  they 
ring  out  from  the  spire  oyerheaa 
hardly  make  themseWes  hefird. 
At  length  you  reach  the  Mansion 
House,  the  ciyic  palace  of  I^m/don, 
whose  festivities  are  known  unto 
all  men,  and  especially  to  alder- 
men,—  aod  your  omnibus  stops  on 
the  very  threshold  of  the  Qolden 
City. 

Magnificent  buildings  rising 
idoft  on  all  sides  show  that  you 
have  reached  a  peculiar  precinct^ 
A  wide  open  space  is  before  you, 
which  seems,  as  you  look  down 
from  your  elevated  seat,  as  if 
paved  with  the  tops  of  omnl- 
Duses,  cabs,  and  vehicles  of  .  all 
kinds,  m^ing  their  way  through 
a  hla^k  mass  of  busy  humanity. 
No  longer  pent  up  in  the  defile  of 
Cheapside,  the  current  of  busy  life 
here  brancKes  out  into  mi^ny  chan- 
nels. To  your  right  it  pours  down 
Lombard  Street,  and  towards  Lon- 
don Bridge,  the  entrance  to  which 
you  see  marked  by  the  tall  column 
.  of  the  Monument^  rising  against  the 
blue  sky  of  this  sunny  day  in  June. 
To  the  left,  the  current  spreads 
through  Princes  Street — to  or  from 
Lothbury  and  Moorgate  Street, 
which  lie  out  of  sight,  hidden  by  the 
solid  quadrangular  mass  of  the  Bank, 
In  front,  the  busy  throng  is  pouring 
along  the  wide  channels  of  Corn  hill 
and  Threadneedle  Street,  leading 
eastwards  from,  where  you  stand; 
and  in  an  island  between  these 
two  channels  rises  aloft,  like  a 
^  rocky  promontory,  the  pillared  front 
of  the.Boyal  Exchange.  Stretch* 
ing  out  in  front  of  the  Exchange 
there  projects,  almost  to  where  you 


stand,  a  triangular  expanse  of  paT^ 
ment^—Kke  a  spit  of  sand  — orer 
which  the  wavelets  of  human  life, 
ih^  spray  of  the  d^p  currents 
which  roll  around,  are  ceaselesslj 
washbg  and  intercrossing  ^kU^ 
ing  a  favourable  moment,  dart 
throiigh  the  perilous  stream  of  t^ 
hicles  and  foot-passengers  whicb 
separates  you  frxim  thM  haveo  of 
rest,  and  take  your  stand  (gettiog 
the  mud  brushed  from  your  booU 
the  while,  by  one  of  the  red-ooated 
members  of  the  Shoe  Brigade)  be- 
side the  equestrian  statue  of.  the 
Great  Duke,.  Ajs  you  look  vp  at 
the  bronse  figure  of  the  old  war- 
rior you  Remember  his  saying  thai 
**  Hig^  interest  means  bad  securi- 
ty," you  think,  too,  of  the  words 
once  placarded  all  round  where 
you  stand.  "  To,  stop  the  Duk^  ruo 
for  Gold  I'*.,  and  you  begin  to  thiok 
that,  aifter  all,  the  site  of  his  statue 
is  not  so  inappropriate  as  you  at 
first  felt  it  to  be. 

But  ^ircufMpict!  The  Bcjal 
Exchange,  with  its  \a^  pillared 
portico,. surmounted  by  an  entabla- 
ture in  which  symbolic  figures  are 
crowded  together  as  densely  as  the 
living  crowds  below— wit^  its  wide 
archways  of  entrance,  .  and  large 
inner  court  open  to  the  sky— looks 
gay,  affable,  apd  acoesslble,^4t  place 
of  easy  and  lively  .resor^  savour- 
ing (as  the  Greek  s^le  of  archi- 
tecture usually  does,  whether  in 
palace  or  in  temple)  of  a  sminT, 
everyday  world.  •  As  you  loi 
across  Threadneedle  Street,  the  lov, 
heavy  quadrangular  structure. of  the 
Bank  creates  a  very  different  im- 
pression. It  has  an  imposing  look  \ 
and  the  dead  wall  all  round,  scantilj 
relieved  by  short  pillars  let  into  the 
fronts  almost  windowlras  and  door- 
less,  and  its  entrances  watdied  bj 
red-mantled  porters  with  grand 
cocked-hats,  bespeak  a  sombre, 
jealously-guarded  sanctuary.  Itia 
the  treasure-house  of  Plutos,  the 
sovereign  and  deity  of  the  prednct 
You  feel  an  awe  and  sombreoes 
in  the  facade,  very  accordant  with 
all  our  notions  of  ,^e  Old  Lady  of 
Threadneedle  Street  These  two 
buildings,  Which  &r  surfMiss  In  size 
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SDT  of  the  sunxranding  ecHflces, 
fitly  represent  respectitely  tl^e  twd 
powers,  or  agendes,  whose  conjoint 
action  oonstitates  the  fife  of  this 
busy  little  world.  The  Bank  repre-. 
gents  monej — the  Exchange  repre- 
sents trade.  Generally  they  act  in 
harmony — ^^somfetimes,  however,  in 
rirahy  \  but  at  all  times  they  deep- 
ly affect  one  another.  A  panic  on 
'Cban^  makes  a  crisis  at  the  Bank-^ 
a  crisis  at  the  Bank  makes  a  panic  on 
'Change.  I'hey  are  like  brother  and 
sister.  Bnt  Honey  is  the  stronger:  it 
is  the  male  jprincfple  —  sombre  and 
powerful  Trade  is  the  female  — 
gay,  lively,  and  yarious  in  its  forms ; 
but  dependent  for  its  fertility  upon 
money,  and  at  times  snbjected  by  it 
to  a  cruel  bondage.  Yon  will  not  be 
long  in  die  neighbourhood  before 
you  tnd  what  yast  issues  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  presence  of  Gold 
in  that  gloomy  building  in  Thread- 
needle  Street. 

The   mfghttness    of    these    two 
pwers,  which  together  hold  sway 
m  this 'little  precinct,  is  eyidenced 
to  the  eye  by  the  stateliness  of  the 
capital  which  they  haye  here  built 
for  themselyes.      All  great    phases 
of  national  life  find  expression  in 
architecture.     The  present  is  pecu- 
liarly   an  age    of    money    and  of 
monetary    tmle  ; '  and  Banks    and 
financial  compianies  adorn  this  sane* 
toary  of   money-dealers  with   con- 
spicuous edifices.    The  place  looks 
like  an  acropolis — a  ciyic  citadel  — 
a  peculiar  precinct,  where  palatial 
edifices,  clustering  together,  rise  in 
close  contact,  and  in  marked  cop- 
trast  with     UJe    ordinary  buildir^s 
of  the  cityl      Brick  and  dinginess 
give  place   to  Portland-stone,   nron- 
palfsading,      and     high^-burnished- 
door-panels.  *      Banks,      credit-com- 
panies,   discountrbonses,    insurance- 
offices,  are  yearly  reining  for  them- 
selves  fine  tte^mises ;  and  the  area 
of   the   gol^n    metropolis  is    grad- 
ually extending    itself    at    the  ex- 
pense of  the  meaner  districts  which 
snrround    it'     Stand  at  the    north- 
cast  corner  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  you     are  in  the  centre  of  the 
precinct.     "From  that  pbint  a  radius 
of  three  hundred  yardtfwill  include 


the  whole  locality.  Princes  Street 
and  Lombard  Street  bound  it  on 
the  west  and  south  \  Lothbury  and 
Tfarogmorton  Street  on  the  north  ^ 
while  to  the  east,  beyond  Btrchin 
Lane  and  Finch  I^ine,  it  gradually- 
merges  in  the  region  of  the  pro- 
duce-markets and  fihippingK>fi9ce8. 
Such  are  the  narrow  limits  of  thir 
City  of  Gold,  -*-  a  precinct  which* 
rises  like  an  oasis  of  commercial 
palaces  ifi  the  heart  of  London, 
and  in  which  is '  concentrated  an 
amount  of  wealth  and  power  un- 
rivalled elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  R6yal  fizchange,  with  its' 
wide  expanse  of  pavement  alike  in 
front  and  in  rear,  forms  an  islet 
amidst  the  rushing  thoroughfares 
around  ;  «nd  on  these  paved  open' 
spaces  groups  may  seen  standings 
engaged  in  absorbing  conversation. 
But  all  i^*ound  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
but  motioB  and  bustle.  The  streets 
are  throiiged  with  hurrying  vehicles : 
the  foot-pavement  with '  bustling 
but  steady-going  passengers ;  th^ 
aHeys,  like  Birchin  Lane  and  Finch 
Lane,  which  connect  the  leading 
thorough&res,  are  equally  thro>ng-' 
ed  ;  and  hurrying  steps  are  ever- 
racing  through  those  covered  pas« 
sages,  lined  with  offices  on  either 
side,  which  form  a  peculiar  feature 
in  this  part  of  London,  and  before 
whose  entrances  the  stranger  natur** 
ally  halts,  fearine  to  trespass  on 
wlukt  seems,  and  indeed  is,  private 
ground.  Young  men  and  old  roep^ 
alike  are  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro;' 
and  all  appear  absorbed  in  their 
work.  You  may  easily  tell  ther 
office-clerks,  racing  on  their  er* 
rands  to  learn  the  latest '  price  of 
some  particular  stock,'  from  the  less 
mobile  but  more  absorbed  seniors* 
of  this  busy  worid.  Engrossed 
as  oil  are,  you  nevertheless .  see  (in » 
ordinary  times  at  least)  that  theirs 
is  not  a  sad  work.  Tlie  sight,  in 
truth,  is  rather  disappointing  to  a 
stranger  who  has  heard  of  the  cares 
of  wealth  and'  the  deceitfulness  of 
riches.  As  he  looks  upon  the- men 
who  go  past  him,  the  sight  does  not 
realize  the  conception  of  '*^  City  *' 
life  which  he  has  formed-  from 
books -or  fliun  his  own  imag:iiiings. 
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He  looks  in  Tain  for  the 
look  and  care-worn  features  which 
ke  has  learnt  (very  incorrectly)  to 
associate  with  City  men,  and  espe* 
dally  with  the  dealers  in  money. 
Overhurdened,  no  douht^  some  of 
these  men  are  occasionally — and  in 
what  trade  or  profession  is  it  other- 
wise ?  —  hut,  on  the  whole,  they 
wear  a  more  liyely  and  cheerAil 
look  than  any  other  set  of  husiness- 
men  we  haye  seen.  They  are 'in- 
tent on  their  work  ;  they  have  no 
time  to  stand  and  parley  with  you  ; 
but  they  go  about  their  business 
with  livdin^ss  and  zest  You  never 
hear  the  slow  monotones  of  depres- 
sion ;  their  voices  are  quick  and 
lively^  and  a  laugh  and  a  bit  of 
badinage  are  seldom  quite  absent 
as  they  fly  about  in  search  of  infor- 
mation or  in  execution  of  commis- 
sions. They  dress  well,  in  the  sub- 
stantial style  —  and  a  gold  chain 
across  the  waistcoat,  or  a  flower  in 
the  button-hole,  are  their  favourite 
and  not  very  conspicuous  modes  of 
personal  decoration.  Sometimes, 
mdeed,  you  will  see  the  gay-coloured 
neck-scui!^  buttoned  surtout,  white 
waistcoat,  and  light  gloves,  familiar 
to  you  in  Pall-Mall  and  Piccadilly ; 
for  even  the  West-End  swell  now- 
adays ventures  into  the  vortex  of 
financial  speculation  \  but  he  looks 
a  butterfly  among  the  busy  throng, 
and  his  air  (as  doubtless  he  wishes 
it  to  be)  is  ^uite  different  from  that 
of  the  habitues  of  the  precinct 
Nothing  more  conduces  to  preserve 
youthfulness  than  a  considerable 
amount  of  mental  activitv.  The 
alertness  and  vivacity  of  the  mind 
transfer  themselves  to  the  personal 
appearance.  And,  despite  all  the 
worry  and  anxieties  which  these 
money-dealers  and  speculators  are 
supposed  to,  and  sometimes  do, 
undergo,  they  wear  better,  and  keep 
their  youth  longer,  than  the  farmers 
and  provincial  classes  generally. 
There  is  no  sauntering  here  ;  and 
men  of  threescore  and  upwards  step 
out  as  lightly  as  men  of  half  their 
age  in  provincial  places.  In  truth, 
it  is  the  elderly  gentlemen  who 
show  to  most  advantage  in  this 
monetary  metropolis ;  and  ever  and 


anon  you  meet  with  the  fresh  desr 
Gomplexion,  pure  white  whiskers, 
and  brisk  look  and  movemeDt, 
which  characterise  the  best  speci- 
mens of  our  elderly  English  gentle- 
men. It  seems  a  healwy  aa  well 
as  exciting  pursuit  which  men  ply 
in  this  precinct  of  Mammon.  Even 
the  speculators  par  excellence — men 
who  are  rich  to-day  and  poor  to- 
morrow —  as  a  class,  live  for  the 
bright 'side  of  the  picture^  and  look 
as  if  they  did  so. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  tide 
of  business  and  population  ebbs  and 
flows  in  this  peculiar  precinct     Tbe 
busiest  and  most  crowded  place  in 
Uie  world  for  half-a-doxen  hours  of 
the  day,  it    thereafter   becomes    al- 
most a   solitude.    Except   in  Corn- 
hill,'  where  shops  have  not  yet  been 
wholly    supplanted   by    offices,  tbe 
precinct  after   sunset   relapses    into 
darkness.     About  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing,   the    omnibuses    deposit     load 
after  load  of  passengers  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Cheapside,  opposite  th^  Man- 
sion   House ;    while    Hansom    cabs 
and   private   broughams    convey  to 
business  the  grandees  of  the  place: 
And  during  uie  next  six   or  seven 
hotrs    vehicles    of  all    descriptions 
ply  to  and  fro  the  prednct     But  be- 
tween five  and  six  o* clock  the  daily 
exodus   b^ins.      Bankers,  brokers, 
speculators,    clerks,    and    directofs 
alike,  all  rush,  off  homeward,  out  of 
town  it  may  be,  or  to  distant  sub- 
urbs ;  and  the  Golden  City  becomes 
whqlly    silent,    dark,  and    soEtarr. 
In  the    moonlight,  this    solitqde .  of 
palatial   edifices    looks   even    more 
grand  and    imposing  than  by  day ; 
but  the    currents  of    busy  Ufe   po 
longer  flow  between    the    towerins 
piles,  and  the  streets  seem  like  nver- 
b^s  which  have  suddenly  been  left 
dry.     On  Sundays,  the  solitude  and 
apparent   desolation    are  still   more 
conspicuous.      Hardly  any  one  lira 
in    the  precinct    save    the   porters 
left    in  charge  of   the  officej:.    Th« 
churches,    accordingly,    are   almc^t 
empty.     It    is    only     when    «om€ 
highly-giiled    preacher   is  appmnted 
to  the    locality  that    tlie   pews  be- 
come filled — a  rare    occurrence— by 
persons   drawn  from  other  parts  of 
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London.  Some  of  us  can  reoollect 
the  time  whe^  Dr.  Crolj,  in  his 
heyday,  drew  crowds  to  the  fine 
Church  of  St  gtephen^s,  Walbrook, 
St  the  back  of  the  Mansion  House, 
and  when  his  noble  oratory  and 
hieh  intellect  converted  the  soli- 
tude of  empty  pews  into  a  crowded 
and  attentire  audience.  .There,  for 
years,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  like 
one  preachiAg  in  a  wilderness.  The 
emptiness  of  the  churches  in  the 
precinct,  however,  is  simply  the 
result  of  there  being  no  parishion- 
ers of  the  class  who  ordmarily  at- 
tend churches. 

Banks  form  the  most  conspicuous 
architectural  feature  of  the  precinct 
And  naturally  so,  for  without  them 
trade  and  financial  operations  could 
npt  acquire  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment which  is  here  to  be  witnessed. 
They  are  the  reservoirs  of  the  place, 
into  which  fiows  the  spare  money 
of  the  nation,  and  out  of  which 
flow'  the  monet^iry  streams  which 
set  agoing  all  the  other  operations 
of  the  place.  Besides  the  Bank,, 
which  in  external  appearance,  as 
weU  as  in  real  power,  throws  into 
the  shade  all  its  compeers,  ^e  see 
conspicuous  among  the  QtJiers  the 
large  building  of  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  facing  on  the 
other  side  of  Lothburv  its  old  o|)- 
ponent  the  Bank  of  England,  — 
the  huge  but  unattk^ctive  fabrics  of 
the  Union  and  London  Joint-Stock 
Banks  in  I^rinces  Street,— the  Lon- 
don and  County  Bank  in  Lombard 
Street,  —  and  the  handsome  pile 
of  the  Oriental  Bank.  Next  in 
importance,  as  architectural  feat- 
ures of  the  place,  are  the  Insur- 
ance offices, —  and  chief  among 
these,  the  Sur^  the  tmpedal,  and 
North  British^  all  in  good  sites  in 
Threadneedle  Street  In  the  third 
rank* —  and  soon  likely  to  take  a 
higher  place  —  are  the  oMces  of  the 
Discount-houses  and  new  Credit 
companies:  the  massive  and  costly 
edifice  of  the  National  Discount 
Company  in  Comhill,  occupying 
the  fiirst  place  in  pomt  of  architec- 
ture ;  while  in  Lombard  Street,  the 
great  discount-house  of  Overend,- 
Gumey,  &  Co.  (famDiarly  called  ^*  the 


bouse  at  '  the  corner'')  and  Ban- 
bury's bank,  &ce  *  each  other  at  the 
foot  of  Finch  Lane ;  and  in  Lothbury 
are  the  offices  of  the  two  ^^oung  giant 
credit-companies,  the  **  General  '* 
and  the  "International'  Every  . 
year  some  of  the  old  establishments^ 
banks  or  others,  are  building  for 
themselves  finer  edifices.  They  feel  . 
a  necessity  not  only  to  be  prosper- 
ous, but  to  advertise  their  prosperi- 
ty by  architectural  display.  There 
is  a  rage  for  Portland  stone  and 
polished  granite  pillars;  and  the 
movement  in  favour  oi  external 
display  is  proceeding  to  an  extent 
which  has  excited  considerable 
criticism  and  distrust  among  the 
older  and  more  cautious  grandees  . 
of  the  locality.  Perhaps  the  "  old 
fogies*'  are  ri^ht,  if  we  judge  from 
a  London  pomt  of  view, — for  liOn- 
don  architecture  (we  except  the 
fine  old  churches)  is  a. very  poor 
affair  compared  with  the  wealth  of 
the  place. 

The  classification  which  we  have 
made  of  the  edifices  of  this  mone-  . 
tary  metropolis  is  likewise  applica- 
ble to  the  population — to  the  busy 
crowds  whom  we  see  rushing  to  and 
fro — and  to  the  pursuits  which  they 
JTollow.  Let  us  see  what  is  the  style 
of  busings  which  each  of  these 
classes  carries  on.  We  shall  find 
that  they  are  all  closely  connected 
— integral  parts  of  one  great  system 
of  monetary  trade, —  and  that  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  some 
of  them  is  not  drawn  with  sufild- 
ent  sharpness  to  be  readily  percep- 
tible to  the  uninitiated. 

Let  us  describe  first,  generically, 
the  leading  operations  of  the  Banks. 
The  fundamental  part  of  their  l>usi- 
ness  is  to  receive  deposits  of  money. 
They  take  money  into  safe  keep- 
ing, and  they  manage  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  depositors.  They  give  the  de- 
positors cheque-books,  blank  forms 
of  drafts  upon  the  bank ;  and  when- 
ever one  of  these  cheques  is  pre- 
sented, either  by  the  depositor  or  < 
by  any  one  to  whom  he  has  made  it 
payable^  the  bank  hands  the  money 
across  the  counter,  in  notes  or  in 
gold  as  may  be  demanded.     In  8opi9 
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eases  the  bftpks  giye ,  interest  ob 
the  sunui  deposited,  in  others  thej 
do  not:  and  the  Bank  of  England 
does  not  pay  interest  in  any  case.* 
The  next  part  of  the  business  of 
banks  is  to  reoooipense  themsdves 
for  this  xnanagebent  of  their  cua- 
jtomers*  money,  by  employing  aA 
usury  the  balance  of  the  deposits 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  called  for 
by  the  depositors^  This  balance 
amounts  in  ordinary  circumstances 
to  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
money  deposited  with  the  bank. 
When  trade  is  stagnanti  this  baknce 
js  at  its  highest  imount;  when 
trade  is  brisk,  or  when  credit  is 
shaken,  it  is  at  its  lowest*  A  bank, 
in  short,  must  mark  well  the  signs 
.of  the  times  in  order  to  know  the 
exact  amount  of  the  deposits  which 
may  be  safely  lent  out  If  too 
much  be  lent  out,  the  bank  is  em- 
1;>arrassed  in  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  depositors;  if  too  little  be 
lent  out,  the  bank  loses  its  profit  on 
the  sum  thus  needlessly  kept  on 
band.  Having  determined  what 
portion  of  the  deposits  is  not  likely 
to  be  called  for,  the  bank  invests 
or  lends  -out  at  interest  this  sum  in 
yarious  ways.  First  of  all,  it  in- 
vests a  portion  in  the  purchase  of 
Consols — ^a  species  of  security  which 
is  of  all  others  the  most  steady  in 
value,  and  the  most  readily,  nego- 
tiable; in  other  words,  which  can 
be  most  readily  sold  and  recon- 
verted into  money.  Nezt^  the  bank 
makes  advances  to  its  customers. 
Any  one  who  (mis  an  account  with 
a  bank  may  ip  ordinary  times,  by 
tendering  Government  or  ptber 
good  stock,. obtain  a  temporary  loan 
on  that  security  to  the  amount  of 
three-fourths  of  its  current  value. 
But  the  most  extensive  kind  of  ad- 
vances made  by  the  banks  is  in  the 
discount  of  commercial  bills.  A 
customer  of  the  bank  has  a  bill,  or 
bills,  falling  due  say  three  months 
hence ;  but  by  taking  them  to  the 
bank  he  deals  with,  he  can  get  cash 
for  the  full  amount  of  these  bills 
at  onotf,  minus  three  months'  inter- 


est on  that  amount  lo  ex^ordi- 
nary  cases,  the, banks — and  espe- 
cially tbe  Bank  of  Eoglaod,  ibe 
great  fountainhead  of  credit  —  will 
make  advanoep  to, some  large  firm 
or  company  whose  position  is  sol- 
vent, but  which  is  in  temporary 
embarrassment  In  this  case,  an 
agent  of  the  bank  examines  the 
books  of  the  firnu  sees,  what  are  its 
assets,  and  decides  what  ajmount 
may  safely  be  lent  to  it:  but  the 
bank  does  not  accept  these  assets 
as  securities  for  the  loan — it  makes 
the  loan  to  the  firm  itself^  holding 
the  firm  responsible — and  its  object 
in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the 
assets  is  simply  to  see  that  the  dr- 
cumstances  of  the  firm  are  such  as 
to  warrant  the  loan  being  made  to 
it.  The  advances  made  on  these 
various  forms  of  security  —  vis., 
stocks,  commercial  billsi  or  in  aid 
of  wealthy  but^  temporarily  embar- 
rassed firn\s  —  are  for  considerable 
periods;  say,  on  the  average,  three 
months*  But  there  is  a  portion  ^ 
the  banks'  deposits  which  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  lend  for  such 
periods,  yet  which  may  be  safely  lent 
for  a  week  or  a  day.  The  gfeat  point 
in  bankii^  is  to  see  that  every  pound 
which  is  not  needed  by  the  a^>06i- 
tors  is  profitably  employed.  Each 
day  there  is  a  surplus  availablfi  ibr 
short  investments.  What  is  done 
with  it? 

It  is  handed  over  to  the  bank- 
brokers,  who  'may  be  called  mone^- 
brokers  pure  and  simple.  This  is 
another  class  of  business*  These 
men  are  the  intermediaries  between 
Uie  banks  and  the  various  other  in- 
stitutions, companies,  or  individ- 
uals who  flourish  in  this  monetary 
precinct  It  is  the  duty  of  these 
bank-brokers  —  whose  position  is 
most  onerous,  and  who  are  lew 
in  number  —  to  employ  tb\e  sums 
at  their  disposal  in  loans  at  cdl, 
or  ^or  a  week,  or  a  single  day. 
Their  vigilance  must  be  unceasm^ 
Thepr  have  to  keep  their  eye  on  this 
expixy  of  each  of  those  brief  loaas^ 
and  find  a  new  investment  for  it; 


.    *  For  further  detaiU  connected  with  banking,  aee  ^o  article  on  '  The  Ecow- 
.  .my  of  Capital'  in  the  Hai^aziae  for  March  1864. 
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and  when  a.  change  in  the  rate  of 
discount  takes  place,  they  are  on  the 
trot  the*  whole  day,  altering  their 
terms  and  making  new  har^ins  on 
the  footing  of  the  change.  To  lend 
money /ar  a  tingle  day^  when  the 
rate  of  interest  is  at  (say)  four  per 
cent  per  annum,  may  seem  to  an 
outsider  a  verv  infinitesimal  opera- 
tion —  one  which  would  not  repay 
the  cost  and  troahle  connected  witn 
it  But  sometimes  these  hank- 
brokers  have  three  or  four  millions 
sterling  to  dispose  of :  and  the  in- 
terest on  that  sum  for  a  single  day 
amounts  to  £330  /or  £400.  By 
neglecting  these  daily  loans  —  by 
letting  the  amount  which  can  l>c 
safely  employed  in  this  manner 
(the  surplus  on  the  day's  proceed- 
ings) lie  inactive  in  their  coffers^  the 
ftotfidon  banks  would  lose  £100,000 
or  £150,000  a-year  I  The  bank- 
brokers  of  course  get  a  commission 
on  their  work — a  small  percentage; 
i^nd  as  one  of  these  brokers  has  been 
know  to  have  had  £2,000,000  pass 
through  his  hands  in  a  single  day, 
their  business  is  as  lucrati^ve  as  it 
is  onerous.  But  to  whom,  to  what 
parties,  are'  these  very  short  loans 
made  ?  Who  is  it  that  is  ready  to 
take  money  on  loan  for  a  single 
day  ? 

To  some  ^  extent  these  loans  are 
made  to  all  the  other  sections  of  the 
community  In  this  monetary  pre- 
<dnct  It  is  only  to  its  own  .cus- 
tomers that  a  bank  discounts  bills, 
or  makes  advances  on  stock,  &c.  \ 
but  the  daily  surplus  Which  is  dis- 
tributed by  the  bank-brokers  is  lent 
to  any  suitable  parties,  without  dis- 
tinction, who  may  desire  to  have 
some  of  it  Nearly  all  of  it,  how- 
ever,  is  taken  up  by  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  the  Discount- houses  — 
the  Mitter  of  which  establishments 
rank  next  in  importance  to  the  banks 
in  this  city  of  money-dealers.  The 
discount-houses  do  not  receive  money 
Sn  deposit  as  the  banks  do :  they  do 
not  issue  cheques,  or  undertake  the 
xnanagement  of  money  for  customers. 
Tbey  receive  money,  not  in  deposit, 
but  on  loan.  They  take  short  loans, 
for  a  week, 'or  a  fortnight,  or  **at 
call," — ^piLying  interest,  of  course^  on 


all  stuns  thus  recetred.  In  this  way 
the  Discount-house  offers  a  good 
means  of  investment  for  sums 
which  could'  not  otherwise  be 
employed  to  equal  advantage  — 
namely,  for  sums  which  the  owner 
has  on  hand  merely  for  a  feiv 
days.  For  example,  a  man  who 
has  money  invested  in  some  parti- 
cular kind  of  stock  or  shares,  and 
who  thinks  it  advisable  to  sell  out  at 
once,  with  the  view  of  re- investing 
his  money  in  some  other  form,  mav 
have  that  money  on  hand  for  a  week 
or  two,  waiting  for  a  favomrable  op- 
portunity of  re-investing  it  Instead 
of  keeping  it  on  han<^  be  lends  it 
to  a  discount-house,  and  receives  a 
high  rate  of  interest  on  it,  till  he  is 
ready  to  use  it  again.  The  daily 
surplus  of  the  banks,  as  we  have 
said,  is  also  employed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  this  way.  The  money,  thus 
obtained  on  loan,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vate capital  of  the  discount-housed, 
is  employed  by  these  firms  in  difi- 
counting  commercial  bills.  And 
as  they  do  not  require  to  ke^p 
money  on  hand  like  the  banksi 
to  meet  the  wants  of  deposi- 
tors— as  all  their  money,  in  shorty 
is  fully  employed  at  interest  — 
the  discount^houses  can  afford  to 
discount  bills  at  a  rate  slightly  lower 
than  that  of  the  Bank.  The  cashing 
of  bills  is  their  special  and  only 
business,  and  they  get  a  very  lartfe 
share  of  it  The  main  principe 
which  they  have  to  observe  is  this : 
They  know  the  amount  of  their  pri- 
Tate  capital,  and  the  amount  of 
money  which  they  may  reckon  upon 
receiving  on  loan  from  the  public, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
they  know  the  average  term  of  the 
bills  which  they  discount  (say  two 
months  or  three  months) ;  they  theq 
discount  to  the  full  amount  of  their 
resources,  —  taking  care,  thereafter, 
that  the  amount  of  bills  which  they 
discount  shall  be  balanced  by  an 
equal  amount  of  bills  **  running  ofi^** 
i.  0.,  falling  due.  If  the  state  of  the 
money  market  renders  it  advisable 
for  them  to  increase  their  reserves, 
they  have  only  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  the  bills  which  they  discount  and 
in  a  single  week  their  cash  on  han4 
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is  increased,  in  consequence  of  the 
bills  fallint;  due  to  them  being  in 
ekpess  of  the  amount  which  they  are 
discounting.  To  discount  a  bill  is 
to  purchase  a  debt  falling  due  at  a 
specified  time.  Ordinary  commer- 
cial bills  are  as  good  as  money  ;  and 
the  larger  portion  of  yrhat  figures  in 
the  returns  of  the  Joint-stock  banks 
as  ''deposits'^  is  held  by  these  banks 
in  the  form  of  commercial  bills  which 
ihey  have  discounted.  The  money 
deposited  with  a  bank  is  employed 
in  the  purchase  of  these  billa»  and 
the  rate  of  discount  charged  upon 
thei^  is  a  chief  source  of v  bankers* 
profits.  If  ^  firm  which  has  our- 
chased  a  bill  (by  discounting  it)  is 
in  need  of  ready  cash,  money  can 
be  obtained  by  re-discounting  the 
bill  —  i.  «.,  selling  it  to  a  bank  or 
oth^  p&i*ty  which  deals  in  that  kind 
of  business.  And  every  time  a  bill 
is  Uius  paid  away,  the  more  solid 
does  its  value  b^ome ;  li)ecause 
every  party  through  whose  hands 
it  passes  endorses  it,  and  becomes 
security  for  its  ultimate  pay- 
ment In  this  way,  bills  to  some 
extent  b^ome  part  of  the  cur- 
rency, circulating  firom  hand  to 
hand  In  payments  which  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  mad\»  in 
cheques,  notes,  or  gold.  As  every 
discount-house  keeps  an  account  at 
a  bank,  it  can  (if  in  temporary  need 
of  money)  take  some  of  the  bills 
whiph  it  has  discounted,  and  get 
them  re-discounted  at  the  bank  with 
which  it  deals.  Some  years  ago, 
however,  the  Bank  of  England  re- 
fused to  treat  the  discount-houses 
-  on  the  same  terms  in  this  respect  as 
its  ordinary  •  customers.  They  are 
rivals  of  the  Bank  in  the  discounting 
line,  and  manage  to  get  the  lion's 
share  of  the  business ;  and  the  Bank, 
with  oonsiderable  justice,  said :  — 
"  We  have  to  keep  on  hand  reserves 
to  meet  all  demands  that  can  be 
made  upon  us,  whereas  you  trade 
to  the  full  extent  of  your  resources ; 
in  tbis  way  you  make  larger  profits 
in  ordinary  times  than  we  can  do  ; 
and  it  is  rather  too  much,  when  you 
become  embarrassed  by  so  trading, 
to  come  upon  us  to  help  you." 
The  discount-bouses  are  the  great 


rivals  of  the  Bank ;  and  whenever  a 
monetanr  crisis  takes  place,  a  great 
deal  of  Sitter  feeling  arises  between 
them ;  and  the  Bank  is  seldom  loth 
to  see  one  of  these  rival  establish- 
meuts  brought  to  the  ground. 

I^et  us  now  come  to  another  im- 
portant branch  of  business  carried 
on  in  this  precinct   .Let  us  enter  the 
Eoyal  Exchange,      For  the  greater 
part  of  every  Saj  i  stranger  will  be 
at  a  loss  to  discover  for  what  purpose 
so  fine  an  edifice  was  erected.     As 
he  enters  *  the    central    courl^    the 
place  looks  deserted  —  only  a    few 
loungers,  looking  neither  very  busi- 
ness-h'ke  nor  respectable,  saunteriog 
or   sitting    beneath    the   verandah. 
One  mav  guess  that  some  of  those 
people  nave  met  here  by  appoint- 
ment, as  a  convenient  rendecvous; 
and  what  the   others    are    wntii^ 
for,    it    is   not    easy    to   ^ee.      On 
the  aftemooQ  of  Tuesday  and  Fri- 
day,   however,    the   scene   is   very 
different   .  All  idlers   are  then  ex- 
cluded,   but    any   one    may   enter 
who  has  business  to  transact    The 
Royal    Exchange    belongs    to    the 
Gresham    Committee,  but  the  pub- 
lic has  full  right  of    entry  on  the 
simple    condition  that    they   come 
there  on  business  and  not  as  idlex^ 
The  business  consists  in  the  buying 
and  selling  of  ^*  bills  of  exchange,** 
ft,  0.,  orders  for  monev  payable  is 
foreign   countries, — ^bllis    on  Ohinsi 
India,  Egypt^  Paris,  Sandburg,  New 
York — on  all  the  chief  seats  of  com- 
merce.     A  merchant   who   has  to 
pay  a  sum  df  £10,^0  in  Calcutta, 
instead  of  sending  specie,  goes  on 
*  Change  .  and    buys    bills  to  that 
amount,. which  he  transmits  at  tbe 
mere  expense  of  postage.    The*  price 
of  these  bills  is  regulated  bgr  two 
considerations.      First,  tbere  is  ^ 
length  of  time  which  a  bill  has  to 
run.    If  it  is    payable  four  mpnths 
aftex'  date,  it  is  of  course  less  vala- 
able  than  one  at  three  months— the 
discount)  or  rate  of  interest  havbg 
in  each  case  to  be  deducted.     But 
the   value    of  these    bills  is  also 
affected,    like    everything   else^   by 
the  amount  of  supply  and  demand. 
If  the    amount  of  bills  upon  Cal- 
cutta  happens   to  be  greater  than 
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the  amount  of  money  which  re- 
quires to  he  sent  thither,  the  bills 
may  be  purchased  at  a  fraction  be- 
low their  normal  value;  but  if  the 
paymemts  to  be  made  in  Calcutta 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  bills,  then, 
a  competition  for  the  biljs  ensues, 
anft  their  price  is  slightly  enhanced. 
But  the  range  of  rariation  never 
exceeds  the  diflerence,  between  the 
cost  of  postage  on  the  one,  hand, 
and  the  expense  and  inconvenience 
of  transmitting  specie  on  the  other.. 
The  normal  price  of  a  bill^  as  we 
have  saidf  is  simply  the  amount  of 
the  bill,  minus  the  discount  on  the 
time  it  has  to  run.  Accordingly, 
by  means  of  these  bills  of  exchange, 
the  whole  cost,  risk,  and  incon- 
renfence  of  collecting  and  trans- 
mitting specie  from  one  country  to 
another  is  saved.  And  this  saving 
is  really  an  immense  one.  If  the 
payments  and  oommerce  had  to  be 
sent  backward  and  forward  from 
country  to  country,  not  all  the 
specie  in  the  world  would  suffice  to 
carrfr  on  operations  f>o  vast  If  the 
agency  of  bilU  were  suspended  for 
a  few  months,  even  between  Eng- 
land and  India,  the  drain  of  cur- 
rency would  speedily  i  produce  a 
deadlock  in  both  countries.  Such 
is  the  importance  of  the  operations 
in  the  Royal  Exchange;  and  there 
are  no  others  even  in  this  Capitol 
of  money  and  trade  which  display 
In  80  remarkable  a  manner  the  im- 
mense extent  of  British  commerce^ 
as  well  as  the  skill  and  mutual 
good-faith  with  which  its  opera- 
tions are  carried  on. 

The  operations  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change are  of  quite  a  different 
nature.  The  property  there  dealt 
in  is  stocks  and  shares  of  all  kinds : 
Oovernment  securities,  ranging  in 
solidity  from  British  consols,  the 
steadiest  of  all,  to  Greek  coupons 
and  Spanish  passives  —  railway 
shares,  mining  shares,  and  shares 
and  bonds  of  joiitt-stock  companies 
of  all  kinds.  ]^  these  the  public  in- 
vests its  spare. capital,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  these  stocks  from  one  band  to 
another,  by  buying  and  seUing,  is  so 
great  that  the  daily  average  of  trans- 
actions  amount   to   many  millions 


sterling.  The  commission  upon 
thes9  transactions — which  varies 
from  one-eiehth  per  cent  on  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  Consols,  to  one-  > 
fourth  per  cent, on  the  dealings  in 
other  and  more  variable  kinds  q( 
stock  —  amounts  to  a  large  suip; 
and  this  sum  constitutes  the  profits 
of  the  stock  brokers,  who  conduct 
these  sales  and  purchases  for  the 
publia  A  stock-broker  ovight  not  , 
to  deal  or  speculate  in  stocks  at  all. 
He  is  simply  the  agent  by  which 
such  sales  and  purchases  are  effect* 
ed.  And  if  he  hi^^^l^  becomes  a 
dealer,  the  persqns  who  employ  him 
have  no  securitv  that  their  interests 
will  be  proper!}'  attended  to.  He 
may  buy  .  for  himself  the  stock 
Ifrhich  they  commission  him  to  sell ; 
and  in  such  a  case  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  will  give  for  it 
the  highest  price  that  can  be  oh* 
tained.  But  the  stock-brokers  are 
not  the  only  parties*  in  the  Stock 
Kxchange.  There  are  also  the  slock-, 
jobbers  —  men  who  deal  in  stocks 
and  shares,  selling  them  at  the  » 
highest  price  which  they  can  get^ 
and  buying  them  at  the  lowest 

The  entrance  to  the  Stock  Ex^ 
change  —  or  Capel  Court,  as  the 
large  room  is  called  where  th^se 
operations  are  carried  on^-is 
through  a  large  pillared  front, 
or  portico, ,  facing  the  east  end  of 
the  Bank.  But  it  has  other  entran* 
ces.  We  remember  the  first  time 
we  stumbled  upon  this  sanctuary 
of  jobbing  —  upon  this  forbidden 
ground  to  the  public,  or  to  any  one 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  brother- 
hood who  carry  on  their  operations 
here.  Seeking  a  sliort  cut  from 
the  eastern  part  of  Tfareadneedle 
Street  into  Throgmorton  Street,  we 
entered  an  alley  not  so  private- 
looking  as  many  which  in  this 
precinct  connect  one  thoroughfare 
with  another.  Men  were  passing 
along  it  to  and  fro,  and  we  did  not 
doubt  we  should  quickly  emerge  in 
Throgmorton  Street  But  sudden-  . 
ly  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
eul-de-me,  and  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  doors  of  a  large  hall,  fuU  of 
people  and  of  a  clamour  oIL  tongues. 
A  porter  was  at  the  door  to   keep 
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out  the  profiine  Tulgar:  and  the 
room  into  which  we  were  looking, 
both  through  door  and  window, 
was  the  Stock  Exchange.  This 
place  of  business  is  the  property  of 
a  corporation ;  and,  unlike  tlie  Royal 
Exchange,  no  one  can  come  there  to 
sell  or  buy  unless  he  be  a  member 
of  the  corporation.  It  is  for  its 
own  .members  that  the  Stock  Ex- 
cbange  reserves  all  the  profits  on 
the  trafBc  which  goes  on  within  it$ 
walls.  The  business  of  the  stock- 
broker IS  simple  enough,  and  if  he 
have  good  connections,  it  is  as 
profltaole  as  it  is  easy.  When  he 
gets  an  order  to  execute,  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  buy  or  sell  at  the  cur- 
rent rate.  He  steps  into  Capel 
Court,  and  at  once  finds  the  dealers 
he  wants.  Every  stoc\i'johher  has 
a  special  line — one  deals  chiefly  in 
UeXicans,  another  in  Indian  stock, 
and  so  on;  and,  moreover,  there 
are  places  in  the  room  where 
certain  kinds  of  stock  are  specially 
dealt  in.  The  broker  finds  the 
,  jobber,  and  after  ascertaining  that 
^  the  terms  offered  are  in  accordance 
with  the  ruling  price,  he  makes 
the  bargain,  and  in  five  minutes 
the  business  is  over.  The  money, 
whether  given  to  him  to  make  a 
purchase,  or  received  as  the  proceeds 
of  a  sale,  passes  through  the  hands 
of  the  broKer,  who  deducts  from  it 
his  commission^  the  cost  of  stamp 
or  registry,  ^c.  The  business  of 
the  jobher  is  a  much  more  difficult 
one.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  speculator. 
He  buys  stock  in  the  hope  of  sell- 
ing it  again  at  a  higher  price.  It 
is  therefore  indispensable  that  he 
should  careftilly  examine  the  cha- 
racter of  the  stock  in  which  he 
deals,  and  the  circumstances, 
whetner  political  or  commercial, 
which  from  day  to  day  affect  its 
value.  He  knows  that  the  value 
of  stock,  although  substantially  de- 
pendent upon  the  soundness  of 
guarantee  and  the  rate  of  interest 
w^hich  it  yields,  is  nevertheless 
affected  from  day  to  day  by  what 
may  bo  called  merely  moral  influ- 
ences— ^by  passing  eleams  or  sha- 
dow!*, flitting  prejudices  it  may  be, 
which  atfuct  the  popularity  though 


not  the  permanent  value  of  the 
stock  —  or  merely  tctxm  sympathy 
with  the  rise  or  fall  in  other  stock  df 
a  similar  character.  The  public  has 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  know- 
ledge sufficient  to  judge  with  con- 
fidence, and  is  generally  tnore 
encouraged  or  depressed  by  ihe 
rumours  or  facts  of  the  day  than 
there  is  reason  to  be.  All  these 
things  the  jobber  ha&  to  take  into 
account;  and  as  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  be  a  prophet,  he  must  either 
be  a  lucky  or  a  clever  fellow  if  be 
does  not  sometimes  come  to  griefl 
Great  gains  usually  alternate  with 
great  losses  in  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness. One  would  think  these  job^ 
hers  would  soon  die  of  worry  and 
anxiety,  —  and  often  enough  they 
are  to  be  seen  very  down-in-the- 
mouth.  But  Nature  is  kind,  and- 
flts ,  the  back  to  the  burden.  Or 
rather,  most  of  these  men  have 
beep  born  with  the  peculiar  tem- 
perament of  the  speculator!  they 
have  an  extra  amount  of  hope- 
fulness, and  get  through  life,  with 
more  excitement  indeed,  but  hardly 
with  less  equanimity,  on  the  whole, 
than  any  other  men  engaged  ia 
trade. 

The  most  novel   feature    in   the 
economy  of  capital  during  the  last 

f'-ear  or  two,  has  been  the  estab- 
ishment  of  great  credit-companies. 
The  special'  object  of  these  com- 
panies is  to  provide  money  fbr  ctr- 
rying  out  industrial  or  finahdil 
enterprises  which  are  worthy  of 
support  The  credit-companies  60 
not  directly  engage  in  these  enter- 
prises: they  simply  launch  them, 
or  at  least  provide  the  capital  re- 
quisite for  carrying  them  oio.  -- 
charging  a  commission  ,for  tneir 
aid.  One  of  these,  the  Intems- 
tional  Land  Credit  Company,  is 
Worthy  of  notice  here,  because  its 
operations  display  in  a  remarkable 
planner  the  system  of  financial  co- 
operation which  is  now  being  9sta1>- 
lishcd  throughout  Europe,  as  well 
as  the  great  amount. of  social  good 
which  may  be  effected  on  the  mere 
principle  of  self-interest  There  is 
no  safer  security  than  land ;  but  * 
the  prime  requirement  in  financial 
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open^ona  19  that  .tbe  seemty 
shpuld  Dot  only  be  perfectly  eafej, 
"but  ,rea4ily  negotiable.  In  other 
words^  the  bonds,  representing  the 
money  advanced,. should  not  only  be 
QerUin  to  be  paid  when  due,  but  the 
holders  of  them  should  be  able  to 
8^1  them  easily,  or  get  money  ad- 
vanced upon  them.  Not  one,  but 
aeTeral  financial  establishments  are 
needed  to  accomplish  these  ends  on 
»  large  scale ;,  and  the  International 
Is  the  last  and  crowding  company 
of  a  series  previously  established. 
It  will  deal  with  land  everywhere, 
but, at  present  its  field  of  operations 
is  in  Austria. .  Iq  Austria  there  are 
estates  of  immci^se  isiz^,  held  by  in- 
dividual proprietors,  many  of  them 
beavily  burdened  with  mortgages 
contracted  on  the  mpst  usurious 
terms. .  Ralf-a-dozen  years  ago 
some  foreign  capitalists  discerned 
th€:  fine  field  that  was  here  open  to 
them  ^  but  before  foreign  capital  to 
.a  large  amount  could  be  attracted, 
it  was  indispensable  to  establish  the 
perfect  soundne88  of  the  security 
and  the  negotiability  of  the  mort- 
gage bonda  jTfie  first  step  towards 
this  Was  the  establishment  at  Vienna 
of  th^  Vindohona  —  a  Joint-stock 
company  which,  on  receiving  a  per- 
centage or  commission,  guarantees 
the  repayment  of  loans  on  estates, 
as  well  as  the  regular  payment  of 
the  interest  In  this  w^y,  the 
creditor  acquired  a  double  security 
•—  first  the  land  itself  secondly 
the  capital  of  the  Vindohona. 
Kcxt»  land-banks  were  established 
which  advanced  money  on  these 
bonds  or  mortgages  to  their  full 
amount  —  thus  rendering  them  ne- 
gotiable. Next  it' was  seen  that  a 
Jai^  and  most  profitable  business 
might  be  carried  on  by  the  purchase 
and  re-sale  of  estates  —  purchasing 
them  in  block,  and  re-selling  them 
immediately  in  comparatively  small 
portions,  say  of  100  to  600  acres. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  Banque  de 
Credit  Foncier  et  Industrie!  was 
established,  which  has  agents  all 
over  Austria,  who  examine  into 
titles  and  values,  who  find  out 
proprietors  ready  to  sell  and  small 
capitalists  ready  to  buy,  and  in  fact 


manage  the  who^e  qf  this  part  of 
the  business,  while  the  Bank  fur- 
nished the  funds.  This  business 
proved  so  p/o6tab!e,  and  the  field 
of  operations  was  found  to  be  so 
extei\sive,  that  it  wa^  resolved'  to 
invite  the  co-operation  of  capitalists 
all  over  Europe.  Hence  the  estab- 
Hshment  of  tne  International  Land 
Credit  Company,  The  business 
of  this  company  is  simply  to  raise 
funds  for  carrying  on .  the  highly 
profitable  operations  above-men- 
tioned, the  '  money  being  readily  . 
obtained  from  tne  \  ptib|ic  upon 
bonds  issued  by  the  Company,  and 
bearing  5  per  cent  interest,  and 
which  are  rendered  more  than  usu- 
ally negotiable,  owing  to  the  num- 
ber of  local  land-banks  and  other 
financial  establishments  which  are 
affiliated  with  the  International  The 
credit  of  concei'^ng  so ,  remarkable 
a  series  of  co-operative  companies, 
and  of  successfully  establishing  it,  Is 
due  to  M.  Langrsnd-Dumonceau,  of 
Brussels.  The  security  ofiered  is 
the  most  complete  that  can  be 
imagined: — 1.  The  land;  2.  The 
double  amount  for  which  the  pur- 
chasers give  their  bond;  8,  The 
capital  of  the  Vindohona ;  4.  The 
capital  of  the  Banque  de  Credit 
Foncier  et  Industriel;  and  lastly, 
Tbe  immense  capital  of  the  Inter- 
national. But  what  is  chiefly  re- 
markable, from  our  point  of  view, 
is  the  system  of  financial  co-oper- 
ation herein  displayed  —  a  system 
which  is  destined  to  be  ere  long 
immensely  developed  —  until,  in. 
fact,  Europe  shall  become  but  one 
country  as  regards  indastrial  fi- 
nance, the  spare  capital  of  each 
country  being  drawn  to  common 
centres,  and  seeking  the  best  mar- 
ket wherever  that  may  chance  to 
be  found. 

This  wealthy  and  busy  precinet 
has  a  literature  of  its  own— ;joifr- 
nals  whose  special  task  it  is  to  re- 
cord its  operations  and  set  forth  its 
condition.  But  it  lias  more  than 
this ;  for  the  whole  country  takes  an 
interest  in  its  bulletins.  In  all  our 
daily  newspapers  there  is  a  depart- 
ment of  news,  never  omitted,  which 

is  scanned  with  devout  attention  by 
a  .     "^ 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers, 
yet  which  is  certainly  not  indebted 
for  its  popularity  to  any  attractiye- 
ness  of  style  or  appearance.  It  is 
the  oriest  oolumn  or  columns  in 
th^  paper.  It  is  full  of  figures,  and 
tables  of  figures  (usually  so  repul- 
sive to  readers),  preceded  by  a  few 
paragraphs,  seemingly  of  a  very 
stereotyped  aspect,  and  couched  ia 
language  peculiar  to  itsel£  There- 
in we  read  of  "Consols  for  deliv- 
ery," "Reduced  and  New  Threes,*' 
"  iWish  Consolidds,'*  "  Danish 
Scrip;*  "Greek  Coupobs,"  "New 
Granada  Deferred,'V  "  Spanish  Pas- 
siv^a,*^  "Russian  Threes,"  "Chfl- 
ian  Sixes»".  and  other  such  things 
hard  to  be  uoderstood  by  the 
uninitated,  however  oouversant 
they  may  be  with,  the  grammar 
^  of  I^ndley  Munrajf  and  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Dr.  Johnson.  We 
also  read  that  "the  market  is 
easier,"  or  that  it  "opened  flat." 
that  it  "  assumed  a  more  lively  ap^ 
pearance^'  or  that  it  "showed  a 
falling,  tendency,"  or  "^reat  de- 
pression." This  never-omitted  and 
much-studied  portion  of  the  paper 
is  the  City  article,  in  which  the 
health'  and  iipirits  of  the  Mone^ 
Market  are  described  pathologi- 
cally ;  and  the  price  of  stodcs  and 
shares,  and  the  condition  of  all 
established  companica  quoted  on 
'Change,  are  carefully  recorded.  A 
single  glance  at  this  portion  c^  the 
*  Times'  will  show  the  magnitude 
and  variety  of  the  enterprises  quoted 
on  'Change.  Besides  the  loans  to 
foreign  governments,  there  are  up- 
wards of  600  kinds  of  stock  or 
shares  in  the  official  list,  connected 
with  railways,  mines^  docks,  joint- 
stock  banks,  cblonlal  government 
securities,  and  miscellaneous  enter- 
prises. 

'llie  City  article  is  no  longer  read 
merely  by  a  particular  claas  of  the 
community.  All  classes,  and  all 
places  in  the  country,  have  a  direct 
interest  in  the  facts  which  it  re- 
cords. It  is  read  with  interest  not 
merely  in  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Gli^ow,  and 
the  other  great  centres  of  industry, 
but  even  ia  uncommercial  cities  like 


Edhiburgh,  where  men  Uve  by  the 
learned  professions  only,  and  who 
scorn  trade  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
word.     In  trdth,  nearly  all  men  in 
this  country  are  traders  now^,  though 
many  of  them  trade  a^  it  were  by 
proxy.    The  Joint- stock  system  of 
enterprise  has  of  late  years  drawn 
the  whole  community  into  its  vor- 
tex.   As  a  nation,  we  have  grown 
very  rich.    It  is  computed  that  the 
annual  savings  of  the  nation  amount 
to  the  enormous  sum  df  £80,000,000. 
Like  thrifty  men,  we  desire  to  em- 
ploy that  sum,  our  spare  money,  in 
the  most  profitable  manner.    Ihow- 
adays,    too,    we     have    the    whole 
world  open  to  us  as  a  field  of  oom- 
meroial  and  financial  enterprise.     In 
commerce,  at  least,  nations  are  now 
brethren.    No  nation  objects  to  the 
introduction    of   foreign    capital   to 
develop  its   resources.    These    two 
facts — ^the  vast    increase  of  wealth 
in  this  country,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  field  open  for  its  employment 
— have  given  an  extraordinary  ex- 
pansion to  the  joint-stock  system; 
an  expansion  which^as  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  passing  of  the  Linuted 
Liability    Act       Previous    to    the 
passing  of  that  Act,   it   had  been 
proved  by   long    experience    that 
business  could  be  conducted  as  Mj 
by  a  board  of  directors  as  by  a  pn- 
vate  firm.    True,  the  management 
of  a   public   company  is  never  so^ 
economical  as  that  of  a  private  firm, 
and  the  supervision    of  a  salaried 
board  of  directors  is  seldom  so  vigi- 
lant as  that  of    private   partners, 
whose    whole   fortune   is  at  stake 
in  the  concern.    But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  Joint-stock  company  obtains 
the  command  of  a  far  larger  anfount 
of  capital  than  private  firma — ^which 
gives  it  a  great  advantage ;  ^  and, 
moreover,  in  many  eases,  it  is  in- 
sured of  a  large  amount  of  business, 
in  consequence  of  its  shareholders 
being  also  its, customers.    Take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  a  jointstod: 
bank.      It   may   have   a   thousand 
shareholders,  and   all  these  share- 
holders  are   its  customers.     They 
have     not     only     subscribed    the 
capital    bv    which     the     busine^ 
is   carried    on,    but    they   intmst 
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all  their  money  to  its  keeping,  and 

git  all  their  loans  and  discounts 
om  it  In  this  way  they  make 
business  for  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  share  in  the  profits  of  that 
business.  They  not  only  get  from 
it  the  usual  interest  on  their 
deposits,  and  the  usual  advantages 
of  monetarjr  accommodation,  but 
they  share  in  the  profits  which  arise 
irom  this  form  of  budness. 

The  Limited  Liability  Act  has 
greatly  lessened  the  risk  incurred  by 
shareholders^  by  limiting  the  liability 
of  each  to  the  amount  of  capital  for 
which  he  has  subscribed.  Share- 
holders are  now  comparatively  at 
their  ease.  They  elect  from  their 
own  number,  a  Board  of  Directors, 
whom  they  pay  for  conducting  or 
at  least  supervising  the  business  of 
the  company,  and  they  know  that 
at  the  worst  thery  cannot  lose  more 
than  the  sum  which  they  have  chosen 
to  subscribe.'  The  system,  on  the 
whole,  has  worked  remarkably  well. 
It  is  also  accomplishing  a  revolution 
in  the  ideas  and  financial  habits  of 
our  people.  It  offers  a  higher  rate 
'  of  profit  than  the  interest  obtain- 
able upon  deposits  in  banks,  and 
thereby  more  effectually  puts  an  end 
to  hoarding,  extends  the  spirit  of  en- 
-  terprise  among  all  classes,  and  draws 
into  active  use  the  whole  spare  money 
of  the  people.  Clergymen,  lawyers, 
doctors,  noblemen,  and  tradesmen 
alike,  now  become  shareholders  in 
joint-stock  companies.  Each,  while 
pursuing  his  own  calling,  invest^ 
his  reserve  funds  in  some  financial 
trading,  or  industrial  enterprise.  He 
thus  obtains  the  profits  of  another 
trade  while  following  his  own.  We 
are  at  the  outset  of  a  new  era  in 
social  progress,  and  one  which  is 
probably  the  highest  to  which  ma- 
terial divilisation  can  attain.  It  is 
the  era  of  Co-operation.  Hitherto 
Competition  has  been  regarded  as 
the  most  efficient  agent  of  social 
process.  But  the  principal  of  com- 
petition is  one  of  rivalry  and  strug- 
gle— it  is  a  system  of  beggar-my- 
neighbour — most  useful  in  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  civilisation,  but  one 
most  unworthy  of  civilisation  in  its 
maturity.      It  is  costly,  for   it  re- 


(juires  many  companies  and  estab- 
hshments  to  do  the  work  which 
would  be  more  ec<^nomicalIy  per- 
formed by  one  ;  and  it  is  full  of 
social  unhapprness,  and  fruitfiil  in 
the  bitter  feelings  ,  of  rivafay  and 
Jealousy,  because ,  each  establish- 
ment seeks  its  gains  at  the  expense 
of  the  others.  The  new  system  of 
co-operation^  on  the  other  hand, 
seeks  to  unite  and  fuse  into  one  the 
hitherto  rival  interests  of  the  trader 
and  his  customers,  of  the  consumer 
and  the  producer.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  case  of  a  company  for  the 
supply  of  gas  or  water,  or  any  other 
necessary  or  luxury  of  life,  and  there 
you  find  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
customers  are  also  shareholders. 
By-and-by  the  system  will  be  more 
fully  developed,  and  the  social  ad- 
yantages  will  be  commensurately 
increased.  Say  that  a  little  town  is 
desirous  to  supply  itself  with  gas 
or  water;  then  a  company  will  be 
formed,  with  a  capital  apportioned 
in  many  small  shares,  so  that  nearly 
every  householder  may  be  a  mem- 
ber. In  this  way  the  company  will 
insure  for  itself  the  lafgest  possible 
number  of  customers  —  opposiition 
and  jealousy  will  disappear,  and  the 
little  community  will  nave  but  one 
interest  in  the  matter.  In  like  man- 
ner, also,  a  town  may  supply  itself 
with  bread,  or  groceries,  or  butcher- 
meat,  or  any  other  article  for  which 
there  is  a  general  demnad.  The 
employes,  too,  of  the  company,  by 
holding  shares  in  it,  may  be  m^de 
to  participate  in  its  interests,  and 
to  discharge  their  duties  with  more 
scrupulous  diligence  than  is  usually 
to  be  found  in  a  hireling  or  salaried 
agent  No  doubt  the  time  is  still 
distant  when  the  system  of  co-opera- 
tion shatt  reach  this  development; 
nevertheless,  its  coming  may  be  cal- 
culated upon.  And  thus,  at  the  pre- 
sent hour,  we  are  witnessing  the 
initial  stage  of  a  principle  which  will 
revolutionise  our  system  of  industry, 
and  accomplish  results  fraught  with 
a  vast  increase  of  happiness  and 
prosperity  to  the  community. 

Large  as  are  the  annual  profits  of 
our  nation,  it  seems  beyond  doubt 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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of  the  Bank,  snd  no  one  sees  it  or 
counts  it  but  the  party  who  makes 
out  the  official  return.  But^  Tlsi- 
ble  or  invisible,  its  presence  and 
amount  regulates  the  operations 
of  the  Bknk,  %nd  those  operations 
regulate  and  affect  all  the  other 
operatlonB  of  the  precinct  The 
ralue  of  stocks  and  shares  rises  or 
(alls,  panic  or  prosperity  occur,  ac- 
cording as  much  or  little  of  the  yet- 
low  dross  is  reported  to  be  in  the 
occult  chambers  of  Threadneedle 
Street 

Hence  it  Is  that  the  paragraph  in 
the  City  Article  which  is  most  closely 
studied  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
supply  of  gold.  The  two  brief  lines 
which  tell  now  much  gold  was  taken 
to  the  Bank  or  withdrawn  from  it,  ^' 
are  in  reality,  the  vital  point  of  each; 
day*s  monetanr  news.  If  gold  is 
being  depositefl  largely  in  the  Bank, 
the  dealers  ar^  all  elate,  a^d  busi- 
ness and  enterprise  go  ahead;  jf 
much  gold  is  being  withdrawn  from 
the  Bank,  erery  one  becomes  un- 
easy ;  enterprise  stands  still,  fiow 
is  this  momentous  effect  produced  ? 
The  practical  answer  is,  that  the 
movements  of  the  precious  metal 
regulate  the  Bank's  rate  of  discount, 
and  the  rate  of  discount  affects  the 
whole  industry  of  the  country.  If 
traders  can  borrow,  or  get  their 
customary  advances,  on  easy  terms, 
say  at  4  per  cent,  they  have  every 
inducement  to  ezteifi  their  busi- 
ness and  employ  as  many  men  as 
possible;  but  if  they  have  to  pay  8 
or  10  per  cent,  their  margin  of  profit 
is  seriously  diminished,  if  not  alto- 
gether swept  away.  Hence  every 
fluctuation  in  the  Bank  rate  is 
watched  with  intense  interest 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
most  of  all  in  this  monetary  metro- 
polis. But  in  this  precinct,  as  else- 
where, the  community  is  divided 
into  two  classes  which  are  very  dif- 
ferently affected  by  the  changes  in 
the  Bank  rate.  Trade  and  money, 
we  have  said,  are  the  great  powers 
which  together  set  agning  the  whole 
business  of  the  precinct ;  traders 
and  money-dealers  constitute  its 
population.  A  iiigh  rate  of  discount 
18  disadvantageous  for  the  trading 


and  commercial  cUsses,  l^ut,  on  th 
other  hand,  it  is  very  profitable  t 
the  banks  and  money-dealera  .  A 
increase  in  the  rate  is  virtually 
transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  pro{[ 
of  the  former  into  the  pockets  of  ^ 
latter.    Bankers  like  a  fadgb  rate!, 
discount  the  trading  clas^  do  pot 
But  both  of  theih  are  ahlce  inter- 
ested in  watching  the  movementii  of 
gold,  as  productive  of  the  diaogei 
in  the  rate  of  discount  —  or,  in  other 
words,  in  the  value  of  money  on 
loan. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should 
a  little  more  or  less  gold  in  the 
Bank  of  England  produce  such  im- 
mense effects  upon  the  trade  ind 
|)r(%erity  of  the  country?  AH 
th^  engagements  which  are  con- 
tr^ted  m  this  monet|iry  metropolis 
as' well  as  throughout  the  country, 
although  carried  on  solely  by  means 
of  cheques  and  bills,  are  bound  to  be 
met,  if  required,  by  payment  in  the 
legal  money  of  the  country.  This 
legal  money  is  gold  and  Bank  of 
England  notes.  Gold,  in  excep- 
tional times,  may  not  be  ea«Ij  pro- 
curable ;  but  the  other  element  of 
the  legalised  currency  — namdy, 
bank-notes  —  may  be  manu&ctared 
in  any  quantity.  It  may  be  asked, 
then  —  by  the  uninitiated  reader, 
we  mean — When  gold,  at  these  rue 
times,  becomes  scarce,  cannot  its 
temporary  deficiency  be  compen- 
sated by  an  increase  in  thd  issue 
of  notes— which  iii  the  eye  of  the 
law,  as  well  as  in  the  estunatioQ  of 
the  public,  are  as  valid  a  tender  u 
gold?  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  these  notes  are  * 
legal  tender,  only  so  long  as  the 
Bank  is  ready  to  give  gold  for  them 
on  demand.  The  first  duty  of  iht 
Bank  is  to  take  care  that  it  is  at  til 
times  in  a  position  to  do  this.  It 
must  insure  the ,  convertibility  of 
the  note.  It  must  always  be  resdy 
to  give  gold  for  its  notes  whenever 
such  payment  of  gold  is  deinandei 
It  is  necessary,  then»  to  observe  to 
what  extent  8u<^  a  demand  for 
goldpayment  is  likety  to  arise, 
before  we  can  decide  as  to  th^  pro- 
priety of  the  measures  which  the 
Bank  takes  to  meet  such  a  omtin* 
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gencj.     As   gold   becomes   scarce, 
does   the   public   lose  fiuth  in  the 
notes,  and  rush  to  the  Bank  to  have 
!hem  converted  into  gold  ?    By  no 
Deans.     Experience   enables  us  to 
peak  with  perfect  confidence  tipon 
this   point       It   is   not  a  question 
of  opinion,  but  a  simple  matter  of 
&ci     No   such   loss  of  confidence 
in  the  notes  of  the  Bank  has  eyer 
occurred,  dther  in  our   own   time, 
or  in  that  of  our  fathers  and  grand- 
others.     The  Bank  of  Enghmd  note 
is  a  tender  which  no  one  ever  mis- 
trusts.    People   take  the  notes  as 
readily  when  there  is  not  a  spare 
sovereign  in  the  Bank,  as  when  its 
cofiers    are    overflowing   with    the 
precious  metal.    Even  in  times   of 
the  direst  commercial  crisis,  of  the 
worst    monetary  panic,   the   public 
ask  only  for  notes.    The  notes  serve 
their    purpose   as   money  quite   as 
w^  as  gold  does,  and  they  gpreatly 
prefer  them.    The  convertibility  of 
the     notes    is    never     endangered, 
and    people    would     much    rather 
have  the  notes  than  an  equivalent 
sum  in  gold.    This  is  a  &ct  beyond 
dispute.     As  a  medium  of  internal 
circulation — ^as  a  means  of  settling 
accounts    among    ourselves — Bank 
of    Endand     notes    are     accepted 
everywhere    and   at    all   times    as 
preferable  to  specie.      Indeed,    we 
may  go  further  than  this,  and  say 
that  a  cheque  upon  a  good  bank  is 
pref^erable  to  eitiier,  although  it  is 
not  a  legal  tender  at  alL    Gold   is 
quite  unneeded  by  us  in  our  mone- 
tary transactions  with  one  another. 
And  even  if  it  were  announced  that 
the  Bank  could  not  give  us  gold  for 
its  notes  for  a  twelvemonth  to  come, 
not  one  man  in  a  hundred  thousand 
would  care.      The  public  at  large 
neither  require   the   gold   nor   de- 
aire  it 

Who,  then,  are  the  parties  whose 
action  at  times  produces  a  drain  of 
gold  firom  the  Bank?  They  may 
be  classed  under  three  heads.  It 
mfty  be  the  Bank  of  France,  or  any 
other  great  foreign  bank,  which 
buys  up  biUs  of  exchange  upon 
London,  and  sends  them  here  to 
be  cashed,  in  order  to  supply  itself 
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with  gold  from  the  stock  kept  on 
hand  by  the  Ban]£  of  England.  Or 
it  may  be  our  own  Government, 
which,  by  making  loans  to  a  for- 
eign State,  necessitates  a  corre- 
sponding export  of  the  precious 
metalsr— or  which,  in  times  of  war, 
has  to  export  specie  to  provide 
supplies  for  its  army  abroad.  Or 
finally,  and  as  is  most  frequently 
the  case,  it  is  great  capitalists,  great 
money-dealers,  who  convert  their 
money  into  gold  or  silver  as  best 
suits  their  purpose  for  the  time, 
and  who  transfer  it  from  one 
country  to  another,  wherever  they 
can  make  the  largest  profits  upon 
it  It  is  these  agencies,  and  not 
any   mistrust   of  the   notes,  which 

S reduce  the  occasional  heavy 
emands  for  gold  upon  the  Bank 
of  England.  It  is  extremely  rare 
that  such  drains  ever  become  so 
great  as  to  be  a  real  and  unavoid- 
able embarrassment  for  the  Bank. 
In  times  of  war,  indeed  —  as,  for 
example,  during  the  long  and  gi- 
gantic contest  with  France  under 
the  First  Napoleon  —  the  Govern- 
ment may  have  to  send  its  last 
sovereign  abroad  in  order  to  sustain 
the  military  operations  of  itself  and 
its  allies.  But^  save  in  such  ex- 
tremely exceptional  circumstances, 
which  have  occurred  only  once  in 
our  history,  the  drain  jof  gold  for 
export  never  assumes  a  magnitude 
such  as  really  (that  is  to  say,  apart 
fix>m  the  artificial  restrictions  of 
the  present  Bank  Act)  to  imperil 
the  position  of  the  Bank.  The 
export  of  three  or  four  million 
sterling  of  specie  usually  pro- 
duces such  an  efifect  upon  the  rate 
of  exchange,  v^  of  itself  to  render 
any  further  exports  of  the  kind  un- 
profitable; hence  the  drain  ceases. 
And  moreover,  as  experience  amply 
shows,  in  two  or  three  months  all 
the  gold  thus  exported  returns  to 
us.  These,  then,  are  the  causes 
which  produce  the  occasional 
drains  of  gold  from  the  Bank,  and 
such  are  the  limits  by  which  these 
drains  are  circumscribed.  But 
never  —  not  in  a  single  instance  — 
is  gold  demanded  from  the  Bank 
2o 
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from  any  loss  of  faith  in  its  notes. 
No  one  doubts  'the  value  of  the 
Bank  of  England's  notes,  and  the 
power  of  conrerting  them  into  gold 
IS  never  desired  save  as  a  means  of 
procuring  gold  for  export,  by  the 
parties  and  for  the  purposes  which 
we  have  specified. 

This  City  of  Gold  is  based  upon 
gold,— aixd  the  foundation  is  found 
to  bo  pre-eminently  unstable  and 
perilous.  The  golden  base  perpetu- 
ally oscillates  to  and  fro,  and  each 
of  its  greater  oscillations  is  felt  like 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  It  rises 
and  &lls,  expands  and  contracts, 
and  sometimes  seems  to  slip  away 
from  beneath  the  City  altogether. 
Then  goodly  houses  go  down  by  the 
dozen  —  not  because  they  are  ill- 
built —  not  from  any  fault  of  the 
architect  or  occupants,  but  simply 
because  the  foundation  upon  which 
they  all  stand  has  given  way.  Of 
late  years  these  oscillations  have  be- 
come more  frequent  and  more  seri- 
ous ;  and  every  ten  years  or  so,  a  con- 
vulsion takes  place — not  of  nature, 
but  by  Act  of  Parliament  —  which 
spreads  terror  and  disaster  through 
the  Golden  City,  and  paralyses  the 
whole  country  as  cflectually  as 
if  an  earthquake  had  strewed  with 
ruins  the  gredt  seats  of  our  national 
industry.  The  mtic'iant  and  the 
manufactui-er,  the  -shopkeeper  and 
the  day-labourer,  alike  find  their 
trade  stopped,  and  their  gains  swept 
away.  Suffering  and  want  spread 
over  the  land,  as  if  there  were  a 
great  famine.  There  is  a  paralysis 
of  trade,  a  dearth  of  employment ; 
and  the  hard  times  are  felt  by  the 
mill-worker  and  the  bricklayer,  not 
less  than  by  the  magnates  of  the 
trading  and  commercial  world.  Is 
there   not   something  wrong   here  f 


Ought  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
few  millions  of  gold  to  make  the 
vast  difference  between  national 
prosperity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
national  disaster  and  widespread 
suffering  on  the  other?  How  will 
posterity  speak  of  us  when  it  sees 
that  we  maile  the  huge  fabric  of 
our  national  industry  stand  like  an 
inverted  pyramid,  resting  on  a  nar- 
row apex  formed  of  a  chimberful  of 
yellow  dross  ?  Will  ^hey  not  laogh 
at  our  folly,  our  barbarism  ?  When 
the  usual  supply  of  gold  is  tem- 
porarily diminished,  why  should 
our  usual  credit-system  be  restricted 
in  proportion,  or  totally  suspend- 
ed ?  Of  what  use  is  Credit  but  to 
take  the  place  of  payments  in  coin  ? 
Was  it  not  for  this  pmrpose,  and  for 
this  alone,  that  credit  and  paper- 
money  were  adopted?  Why,  then, 
not  make  use  of  our  credit-system  as 
a  means  of  compensating  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  gold  ?  Why  not 
tide  over  the  difficulty  instead  of 
aggravating  it  ?  and  so  avoid  the 
tremendous  sufferings  which  are 
ever-recurrent  under  our  present 
system  of  monetary  legislation. 
Suffering  thousands  and  starring 
myriads  signalise  each  great  mone- 
tary, crisis.  Evei^  during  the  last 
year,  though  the  crisis  of  evil  has 
been  escaped,  the  usurious  Bank 
rate  of  0  or  10  per  cent  has  swept 
away  tho  profits  of  trade  intone 
pockets  of  bankB^  and  capitalists. 
Parliament  inflicts  misery  upon  the 
country  out  of  an  -antiquated  de- 
ference to  some  bits  of  yellow  dross. 
Is  this  wisdom,  is  it  humanitj,  is 
it  civilisation?  It  is  barbarism 
and  folly,  preached  up  by  the 
moneyed  Interest,  the  high  priests 
of  Mammon,  at;  the  expense  of  the 
community. 
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CORHSLIUS   O  DOWD   UPON   MBN   AND    WOMBN,   AND    OTHER   THINGS 
IN   OENBRAL. 

PART  IX 
SECUHITY   ON  THB  **  RAIL." 


Fboh  what  I  can  gather  from  the 
newspaper?,  the  Railway  Boards  in 
England  are  showing  no  very  zeal- 
OD8  desire  to  co-operate  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  adoption  of 
measnres  of  secnrity  against  ruffi- 
anly travellers.  They  would  seem 
to  imply  that  their  whole  concern 
is  in  the  transit  of  the  man  or  the 
trunk  committed  to  their  charge; 
that  they  are  no  more  responsible 
for  the  morals  than  for  the  good 
manners  of  those  they  convey. 

They  argue  briefly  thus:  The  in- 
dividual is  to  us  a  mere  parcel  of 
merchandise,  for  whose  transport 
to  a  certain  place  we  alone  contract. 
He  may  be  a  heaven-bom  conversa- 
tionalist, or  the  most  foul-tongued 
blackguard  and  blasphemer;  we 
have  no  possible  means  of  ascertain- 
ing to  which  category  he  belongs. 
There  are  no  tests  known  to  us  by 
which  he  can  be  analysed;  nor,  if 
there  were,  is  there  in  the  rapid  pro- 
cess of  railway  despatch  the  time  to 
applV  them. 

We  do   not,  for  instance,  condi- 
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tion  to  carry  gunpowder,  explosive 
shells,  detonating-bombs,  or  such- 
like, by  our  passenger  trains;  but  yet 
if  any  traveller  fills  his  portman- 
teau with  Oongreve  rockets  instead 
of  linsey-woolsey,  we  have  no  help 
for  it. 

The  carpet-bag  you  have  just 
kicked  back  into  its  place  under  the 
opposite  seat  may  be  choke-fall  of 
the  most  inflammable  and  explosive 
ingredients,  so  that  it  was  little 
short  of  a  miracle  that  you,  and  all 
the  others  in  your  compartment, 
were  not  blown  to  the  height  of  St. 
PauPs.  Was  it  ever  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  all  luggage  should  be 
carefnlly  rifled  and  examined  before 
a  trdn .  started,  and  that  astute  and 
intelligent  practical  chemists  should 
be  engaged  to  determine  the  con- 
tents of  any  suspicions  phial  or 
mysterious  -  looking  powder,  care- 
fully investigating  so-called  hair- 
washes  and  pretended  shaving- 
soaps?  I  am  afraid  the  practice 
would  but  ill  conduce  to  that 
rapidity  of  transit  for  whosQ  sake 
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we  start  with  a  train  in  front  and 
■  a  train  behind,  and  a  bewildered 
fitation- master  and  a  stupid  signal- 
man. In  good  sooth,  no  one  wonld 
endnre  it ;  and  yet  applj  the  diffi- 
caltiis  of  the  luggage  to  the  men, 
and  you  have  at  once  all  the  em- 
barrassments under  which  these 
Boards  of  Direction  are  now  labour- 
ing. 

There  is  not,  in  one  word,  any 
possible  mode  of  ascer^taining  what 
sort  of  person  is  about  to  be  oon- 
yeyed  from  London  to  Exeter,  any 
more  than  what  may  be  the  contents 
of  his  valise  or  his  writing-desk. 

It  would  be  perfectly  charming 
if  there  was  any  diagnostic  process 
by  which  passengers  could  be  sorted 
and  distributed,  and  the  care  by 
which  the  small  box  marked  fragile 
is  separated  from  the  rude  contact 
of  some  coarse  material  applied  to 
humanity. 

Unhappily  this  is  not  so,  and  the 
most  delicately  -  fashioned  organ- 
isations are  now  obliged  to  take 
their  chance  in  juxtaposition  with 
all  that  is  coarse,  ill-bred,  and 
brutal.  But  what  an  Elysium  would 
the  rail  be  if  this  great  discovery 
could  be  effected  I  Imagine  the 
station-master  calling  out,  "The 
gentleman  with  the  brown  mustache 
^re  with  these  ladies;  the  stout 
gentleman  next  compartment  with 
the  parties  for  Stockport.  This 
way,  ma'am;  there  is  the  nursery- 
train.  Not  there,  sir,  if  you  please ; 
the  rowdies  are  in  that  carriage 
yonder."  This,  I  regret  to  say, 
cannot  be;  and  so  long  as  goats 
can  afford  the  fare,  they  are  free  to 
travel  with  sheep,  and  even  with 
lambs. 

It  is  clear  enough,  so  far  as  pre- 
vention goes,  the  railway  folk  are 
powerle&s;  and  yet  prevention  is 
the  great  desideratum;  because,  no 
matter  what  amount  of  surveillance 
you  establish — what  rapid  commu- 
nication with  the  guard — what  co- 
operation with  passengers  in  the 
adjoining  carriage, — a  row  in  a  com- 
partment will  always  be  a  most 
unpleasant  incident,  and  its  due  in- 
vestigation a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty.      The    aggressive   indivi- 


dual may  have  a  colleague,  appar- 
ently    unacquainted    with    him-^ 
Pal,  as  the  slang  would  call  him~ 
ready  to  depose  in  his  £avour,  and 
so  to  confuse  testimony,  that  if  the 
guard    were    not    astute    as  Baroa 
Martin,  and  as  much  master  of  the 
Law    of  Evidence,  he  mi2ht  mosi 
excusably  be  puzzled  which  side  to 
believe,  and    hesitate   to  determine 
whether  the  lady  compldnant  W8s 
an  injured  innocence  or  an  outraged 
and    offended    Dido.      Indeed,  one 
has  only  to  imagine  for  a  momeDt 
the  power  of  a  restless,  capridoui:, 
irritable   passenger   to   summon  to 
his  or  her  aid  a  railway-guard  at 
any  instant  to  adjudicate  upon  some 
supposed   grievance,  to   make  rail- 
road travel  the  most  refined  species 
of  mental  torture  ever  conceived  hj 
man.      Fancy   a  polioe-oourc,  with 
the   chance   of  a   collision   and  a 
smash — and   certainly   the  prospect 
is    not    enticing;    and   yet   Uiis  is 
exactly  what  we  should  have.    The 
timorous     invalid     in    the    doable 
blanket  yonder,  is  alarmed  that  lus 
VM-d-vig   has    a   leather  case  slnsg 
round  him  that  may  contain  a  tele- 
scope, but  not  impossibly  may  hold 
a  revolver.      He  does  not  like  bid 
look;    his    eye    is   cold  and  stern; 
he  is  abrupt  of  speech,  and  has  a 
short,  sharp  way  of  replying  when 
addressed.      The    other    passengers 
have  got  out,  and  he  is  alone  with 
this  stranger,  who  iias  now  divesfed 
himself  of  his  overcoat  and  thrown 
his    gloves    into    his.  hat — ^prepara- 
tions, and  for  what?    The  terrified 
rings  at  once  to  summon  the  gQard, 
and  to  whisper  his  fears — ^fear3  so 
palpably    expressed,  and    so  plainly 
acknowledged,     that    the    straager 
cannot    for  a  moment  doubt  be  is 
regarded    as    a   murderer.      Mean- 
while  the  uneasy  virtue  in  the  next 
carriage    is    screaming  for  aid,  be- 
cause a  bagman  has  stuck  a  glas  in 
his  eye,  and  is  emulating  the  admir- 
ing stare  of  Lord  Dundreary. 

The  incessant  and  frivolous  ap- 
peals of  silly,  unreasonable,  and 
affected  travellers  would  soon  de- 
monstrate that  the  worst  nii?eries 
of  the  rail  are  not  the  phvsic  1 
perils,  but   all   the  varying  moods 
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anO  caprioions  hnmoQrB  of  a  vexed 
humanity. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  the  Direction 
can   do   very  little.    They   cap  es- 
tablish  a  periodical  inspection,  and 
send    a   guard  down    Uie  train    at 
intervals   to   peep    into    the  cages 
and  see    that   the  beasts   are   not 
tearing  each  other;   or  if  they  be, 
that    they  are    tearing  the  animal 
that  was  the  first  to  spring  on  the 
others ;  beyond  this  they  afe  power- 
less.   What   is    then  to    be    done? 
I  have  thought  much  over  the  sub- 
ject, and,  I  grieve  to  say,  without 
any  great  light   having   broken  in 
npon   me.      At   last,    however,    an 
expedient  did  present   itself  to  my 
mind,    which,    if    not    capable    of 
*  meeting  all   the  difficulties  of    the 
case,  certainly  will  serve  to  lighten 
and  diminish  many  of  the  ills  which 
now  render  English  railroads  some- 
thing  worse    than    Hounslow    and 
Bagshot  in  the  days  of  Dick  Tni^in. 
This  is  the   age  of  qualifications. 
To  enable  a  man  to  be  one  thing,  he 
must  first  of  all  show  that  he  has 
been    something   else,  albeit    occa- 
sionally  very    different.     To  be   a 
**  Commissioner "     anywhere,     you 
must  have  been   a  barrister  of   six 
years*  standing;    though  what   the 
aforesaid     six     years    represented, 
except   idleness,  bitter    beer,   news- 
paper reporting,  and  cigars,  I  never 
met  the  man  who  could  tell  me.     To 
be  a  tide-waiter,  or  a   police   con- 
stable, or  a   ganger,  or  a  Foreign- 
Office    clerk,  you   must    not    only 
undergo    examination    in    OUendorf 
and   Colenso,    but    be    a   proficient 
ic  a  variety  of  things  that  the  dav 
after    your   appointment    you  will 
sweep  from  your  brain  as  so  much 
unprofitable  rubbish. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  system  to 
the  rail.  Let  every  man  who  tra- 
velSf  and  who  does  not  sometimes, 
provide  himself  with  a  certificate 
as  to  character,  signed  by  two 
boQseholders,  and  eountersigned  by 
a  physician.  They  need  be  neither 
long-winded  nor  diffuse ;  indeed, 
brevity,  which  is  the  soul  of  wit, 
is  the  quintessence  of  wisdom.  By 
prodQcing  this — a  small  piece  '  of 
card,  we  shall   say — when   he  de- 


mands his  ticket  at  the  pay-office, 
the  clerk  is  enabled  at  once  to  as- 
sign him  his  suitable  and  appropri- 
ate place  in  the  train.  A  very  few 
initial  letters,  whose  siguification 
may  be  immediately  acquired,  will* 
serve  every  pur|)ose  of  indication. 
Thus,  a  gentleman  asking  a  first- 
class  for  Chester,  hands  in  his  card 
marked  **P.  S.,"  and  is  at  once 
recognised  to  be  Perfectly  Safe. 
Another,  with  a  mere  "  S."  (Safe), 
win  be  accepted  as  one  with  a 
somewhat  inferior  amount  of  surety; 
"  H.'*  would  imply  Hazardous,  and 
demand  a  certain  amount  of  pre- 
caution; while  "D.  T.,'*  no  longer 
symbolic  of  spirituous  insanity, 
would  inspire  an  extreme  watchful- 
ness, as  signifying  Daugerons  in  a 
Tunnel. 

You  will  say,  however,  that  no 
man  would  willingly  carry  about 
with  him  a  written  and  authorised 
disparagement  of  his  character,  that 
he  never  would  expose  to  public 
gaze  a  declaration  that  pronounced 
him  a  "  D.  L."  (not  Deputy-Lieuten- 
ant, however,  but  Dangerous  to 
Ladies);  but  there  you  would  bo 
wrong,  since,  in  default  of  even 
this  qualified  amount  of  character, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  travel  in 
a  certain  compartment  called  the 
**  Unqualified  Oar,"  where  every 
species  of  unwarranted  rascal  and 
vagabond  entered  without  question. 
Better  a  thousand  times  the  meekest 
voucher  for  a  man's  good  behaviour, 
the  mildest  assurance  of  possible 
good-conduct,  than  this  complete 
outlawry ! 

What  immense  facilities  would 
the  system  offer  to  travel  1  The 
timid  elderly  gentleman  or  the 
nervous  lady,  by  a  very  small  addi- 
tion to  her  fare,  could  journey  with 
a  company  warranted  **  S.  R"  (Safe 
and  Respectable) ;  while  harder  or- 
ganisations would  practise  a  coura- 
geous economy  by  entering  the 
compartment  labelled  "  G.  0."  (Ge- 
nerally Correct);  and  a  still  bolder 
class,  trusting  to  self -protection, 
would  step  into  the  smoking- 
van,  where  "Latakia*'  was  per- 
mitted, and  ladies  came  "if  they 
liked  it." 
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I  like  iiarmless  assodataons.  I 
am  always  pleased  to  hear  of  "  An- 
tiqDarian  Societies;*'  '* Hortioaltaral 
Unions,'*  and  even  Olabs  for  the 
OoIIeotion  of  Beetles  and  Butter- 
flies, find  favoar  with  me ;  and  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  of  my  esteem 
for  them  is,  that  they  are  nsaally 
modest  and  unobtmsiTe.  Yonr  col- 
lector is  ordinarily  a  peaoefol,  retir- 
ing, self-contained  man ;  his  coin,  or 
his  msnnflcript,  or  his  fragment  of  ma- 
jolica completely  engross  him;  and, 
if  they  render  him  indifferent  to  the 
great  interests  and  ,eyentB  around, 
him,  they  also  eerve  to  make  him 
Tery  tolerant  of  others  who  take  a 
different  yiew  of  life  and  its  duties. 

Besides  this,  they  now  and  then 
emerge  from  the  dark  recesses  of 
their  lucubrations,  and  contribute  a 
noticeable  fact  or  two  to  the  mass 
of  our  knowledge.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  Society  whose  members 
are  constantly  thrusting  themselves 
before  public  attention,  inviiing 
observation  as  to  their  doings,  and 
af^king  interest  for  their  exploits, 
which  has  ever  appeared  to  me  the 
most  absurd,  the  moat  uninteresting, 
and  the  most  barren  of  all  useful 
results,  of  all  known  associations. 
I  mean  the  "  Alpine  Olob." 

Why  men  should  form  them- 
selves into  a  club  to  climb  moun- 
tains, has  no  more  common  sense 
in  it  than  that  they  should  unite 
to  have  tlieir  hair  cut  or  their  teeth 
extracted  in  common. 

A  Whist  Olob,  a  Driving  Olnb,  a 
Cricket  Club,  has  its  significance. 
Tou  want  co-operation,  and  you 
unite  to  secure  that  amount  of  com- 
panionship which  your  pursuit  re- 
quires; but  what  division  of  wit — 
what  reciprocity  of  skill — is  there 
in  tramping  over  a  glacier?  What 
you  need  is  a  guide  and  a  pair  of 
^strong  shoes.  Bat  why  associate 
f  onrself  with  others  for  this?  You 
cannot  affect  to  say  that  a  single 
£Etot  in  science — a  single  useful  or 
even  .curious  observation — ^has  ever 


resulted  firom  your  union.    Toa  have 
gone  up  to  the  Grands-Mulets  or  the 
Ool  da  G^ant,  atid  you  have  come 
down    again — ^two  events   interest- 
ing doubtless  to  yourself  bat  of  no 
more  moment  to  the  world  to  which 
yon  publish  them    than  the    name 
and  birthplace  of  the  peasant  who 
made  your  alpenstock.     Now  I  do 
not  object  to  this  mode  of  passing  your 
lime,  only  provided  that  you  are  not 
vainglorioQs  enough  to  write  letters 
about   it   in    the  newspapers.      Be 
pleased  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  every 
one  was  to  record  some  remarkable 
incident  in   life,   simply  because  it 
possessed  a  great  interest  for  him- 
self we  should  have  our  newspapers 
filled   with    details   more    personal 
than     pleasing.      One      gentleman 
would   have  to  record  his    having 
drunk     twenty  -  one    tumblers     A 
whisky-punch    at    a    sitting;     an- 
other his  having  eaten  six  pounds 
of  beef-steak  at  a  meal, — ^feats  just  as 
carious  and  folly  as  perilous  as  the 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.    CUnQb  your 
mountain,  in   God's   name;    go  up 
eight   or   ten    thousand  feet   above 
the  sea,  and  take  your  fill  of   frost- 
bites and    ophthalmia    and   embar- 
rassed respiration,  and  come  down 
again  when  you've   had  enoagh  of 
them;    all  I  ask  is,  don't  ask  me 
to  read  abont  you---don't  swagger 
down  into  Chamouni  with  the  tittk 
band  in  front  of  you,  as  if  yoa  were 
a  hero,  and  had  done  something  be- 
yond blistering   your  feet  and    in- 
flaming your  eyelids.    For  all  that  is 
useful  in  human  nature,  you  are  nc^ 
a  whit  better  than  a  dancing  der- 
vish.   He,  like  you^  puts  himself  out 
of  the  pale  of  society  and  Windsor 
soap  for  a  period,  and  I  never  knew 
any  one  that  liked  his  company  the 
better  for  it 

Now,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
I  who  write  this  am  one  who  hold 
cheap  manly  exercises  and  ath- 
letic pursuits.  A  late  critic— he 
was  a  Cockney,  to  be  sure — ^in  notic- 
ing a  volume  of  these  lucubrations, 
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describes  me  as  a  lauda^4iT  temparie 
acti,  and  oonaeqaeDtly  would  per- 
soade  the  world  that  I  am,  as  re- 
gards mascolar  Chnc^tiaDityf  on  the 
retired  list  To  this  I  beg  to  answer, 
that  I  ain  ready  to  row,  ride, 
swim,  spar,  or  pitch  a  sledge  with 
him  tomorrow;  and  that  I  pledge 
rayaelfl  if  he  be  the  better  man,  to 
give  liim  oil  the  honour  of  his 
Tictory  in  a  future  page. 

Tonr  pleasant  men  arCi  besides, 
very  rarely  pedestriantf.  Horse- 
men and  yachting-men  are  almost 
always  oompaniooable.  Tbe  par* 
salt  that  exacts  too  much  pbybical 
labonr,  is  an  enemy  to  tbat  re- 
pose of  mind  so  essential  to  agree- 
ability.  The  strain  on  the  tendons 
18  felt  on  the  intellect;  and  the 
fellow,  weighted  with  hobnailed 
shoes  and  shronded  with  a  bine 
gauze  veil,  is  not  in  tbe  condition 
^Yonrable  to  easy  genial  talk,  and 
tbat  light  gossip  that  are  so  enjoy- 
able, liiind,  that  I  distinguish  tbe 
Moantaineer,  the  man  of  glaciers 
and  crevasses,  here,  from  tbe  plea- 
flttnt  fellow  who  strolls  with  yon 
after  breakfast  through  the  planta- 
tions, talking  of  everything,  from 
the  poet  Tennyson  to  Piedmont- 
eee  truffles.  There  is  a  certain  busi- 
ness-like preoccupied  air  in  your 
r^ular  walker,  tbat  gives  him  a 
strong  resemblanoe  <  to  the  penny- 
poetman.  Yon  see  that  he  has  a 
number  of  distinct  places  to  visit, 
and  that  he  is  conning  over  in  his 
mind  his  "addresses  "as  be  goes. 

Take  all  the  pleasantest  men  of 
your  acquaintance,  and  tell  me 
frankly  how  few  are  there  Motin- 
taineers  amongst  them ;  and  did  yon 
6yer  meet  an  Alpine  Clubbist  that 
you  didn't  wish  at  the  top  of  the 
Ri^hi  ? 

Is  there  not  an  intolerable  same- 
ness in  all  their  talk?  Is  it  not 
always  the  same  story  of  the  ^*  steps 
out  with  the  hatchet,"  and  of  ''  the 
rope  that  was  too  short"?  Have 
jou  not  the  brave  bold  guide  and 
the  bad  stupid  one  as  regularly  as 
Hogarth's  two  apprentices;  and 
are  yon  not  heartily  sick — I  am — 
of  ^  We  were  distinctly  seen  from 


Oharaouni,  aad  could  plainly  hear 
the  s.ilute  of  guns  with  which  they 
welcomed  our  appearance  on  the 
summit"  ? 

I  never  read  one  of  these  descrip- 
tions without  envying  the  inha- 
bitants of  Holland,  and  thinking 
what  a  blessing  it  must  be  to  live 
where  there  are  no  Alps,  and  con- 
sequently no  bores  to  climb  themu 

But  there  is  another  objection  to 
this  sort  of  fraternity.  The  great 
mas9  of  men  cannot  afford  to  do 
anything  extraordinary  or  uncom- 
ifion  without  becoming  positively 
insupportable.  We  all  of  us  have 
some  experiences  of  the  creature  who 
has  been  up  tbe  Nile,  and  talked 
sphinxes  and  pelicans  till  we 
wished  him  under  the  Qreat  Pyra- 
mid. Your  Alps  walker  is,  how- 
ever, a  greater  infliction  again,  for 
he  insists  on  dashing  his  exploring] 
with  a  touch  of  personal  heroism. 
It  was  he  who  did  or  did  not  do 
something  but  for  which  tbe  whole 
party  would  have  been  precipitated, 
or  engulfed,  or  swept  away,  hea- 
ven knows  how  or  where. 

There  is  but  one  condition  on 
which  I  could  forgive  these  moun- 
tain-climbers— which  is,  that  they 
would  no(  come  down  again. 

Next  to  these  in  order  of  utter 
uselessnsss  are  the  people  who  go 
up  in  balloon!*,  and  who  come  down 
to  tell  us  of  the  temperature,  the 
air-currents,  the  shape  of  the  clouds, 
and  amount  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure in  a  region  where  nobody 
wants  to  go,  nor  has  the  slightest 
interest  to  hear  about. 

Is  there  any  one,  I  ask,  who 
couldn't  write  a  balloon  ascent  just 
as  amusing  as  those  we  read  of  every 
week  in  the  papers? 

You  start  with  the  accotmt  of  all 
the  cubic  feet  of  gas  employed  in 
the  inflation,  and  then  you  proceed 
to  describe  how  all  Kent  or  Surrey, 
or  wherever  it  was,  lay  beneath  you 
like  a  map,  and  ^^  we  could  see  the 
Thames  meandering  for  miles  like 
a  silver  thread."  Then  come  clouds, 
and  a  smart  shower  of  rain,  and 
two  loud  daps,  "louder  than  any 
thunder,  madi  by  the  sudden  col- 
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lapse  of  the  balloon  as  we  gained 
the  great  altitade  of"  a  hundred 
thousand  miles,  ]«rt  as  say.  Of 
course  the  Queen's  health  is)  druLk 
here,  and  "  my  companion  essayed — 
with  not  very  remarkable  success,  I 
own— a  verse  of  oar  national,  an- 
them." 

Then  yon  bob  about  for  an  honr 
and  a  half,  realising  the  old  narsery 
rhyme,  "  Here  we  go  up,  up,  up,"  and 
at  last  yoQ  oome  down,  down,  but 
not  downy,  but  into  a  tree ;  and  the 
grapnel  drags,  and  one  juAips  out, 
and  the  other  is  pitched  after  him ; 
the  balloon  is  secured  by  the  coun- 
try people,  and  all  return  to  town, 
to  go  over  the  pelfj»ame  weary  ex- 
ploit some  weeks  later*,/ the  worth- 
lessness   of   the   whole    being    bnt 


poorly  concealed  under  the  mockery 
of  a  scientific  report^  that  might  fbr 
eyery  possible  purpose  have  been 
as  well  composed  at  the  **  Star  and 
Garter'*  as  at  a  height  of  fire  thoa- 
sand  feet  above  the  earth. 

Modem  medicine  has  a  gnnd 
imai^inative  vein  through  it,  and 
who  knows  but  the  time  may  oooie 
when  an  asthmatic  patient  will  be 
sent  up  to  respire  above  the  clouds, 
or  bronchitis  will  be  treated  by  an 
atmoppherie  pressure  of  so  much  to 
the  inch  ?  Till  then,  however,  these 
gentlemen's  experiences  have  no  in- 
terest for  us;  and  when  we  hear  of 
Mr.  Glaisher  ^in  nnbibos,"  we  are 
tempted  to  cry  out,  like  the  man  in 
the  play,  ^'Que  diuble  alliut-il  £ure 
dans  cette  galere?'' 


THB  LTJXrBT  OF  UBXBTT. 


It  would  form  a  very  strange 
and  a  very  instraotive  subject  of 
inquiry,  to  investigate  how  far  the 
great  law  of  compensations — ^that 
give-and-take  principle  which  real- 
ly seems  the  essential  condition  of 
all  organised  nature — enters  into  all 
the  acts  and  events  of  onr  daily 
life;  showing  us  not  merely  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  existence 
as  unalloyed  good  or  evil,  but  that 
for  every  benefit  we  receive  a  cer- 
tain sacrifice  is  exacted;  and  that 
the  good  things  of  life  are  ticketed 
with  their  price,  like  the  objects  in 
^  bazaar. 

A  proper  nnderstaadlng  of  this 
would  take  away  a  great  deal  of 
that  discontent  and  grumbling  one 
sees  around  us;  and  men  would 
learn  that  within  certain  limits  hap- 
piness was  pretty  equally  distribut- 
ed, and  that  even  those  who  appear 
to  have  won  the  great  prizes,  have 
somehow  or  other  paid  for  them 
more  heavily  than  we  wot  of,  What 
particularly  led  me  to  reflect  on  this 
matter  was  the  state  of  excitement, 
amounting  to  irritation,  that  is 
now  witnessed  in  certain  parts  of 
Southern  Italy  at  the  sad(ien  in- 
crease of  all  taxation.  Hitherto, 
all    that    they  have    known  of    a 


''United  Italy"  has  been  rose- 
coloured.  New  sdiemes  of  indos- 
trjr  developed,  railroad  activity, 
public  works,  private  ent^^riseai 
national  festivals,  royal  reoeptioiM, 
crosses,  pensions,  and  promotieos, 
have  all  had  their  day;  but  at 
last  has  come  the  honr  when  the 
''whistle'*  must  be  paid  for.  To 
enable  the  State  to  be  generoio,  it 
must  be  rich,  and  this  is  preoisely 
the  thing  it  is  not  In  the  main- 
tenance of  a  great  army  and  a  very 
costly  fleet  Italy  has  spent  eoor- 
moos  sums,  and  is  pretty  muck 
in  the  condition  of  a  man  who  has 
laid  out  so  mudi  money  in  bais 
and  padlocks,  that  there  is  Dotbing 
left  inside  the  house  to  guard.  The 
State,  however,  wants  money,  and 
having  taken  dil  the  looee  cash  ci 
the  convents  and  church-lands,  has 
at  last  to  come  down  on  the  lai^. 

"This,  then,  is  liberty  I"  cries  the 
labouring  man  in  the  street  "Lib- 
erty means  dear  bread,  dear  beans, 
dear  oil  and  wine  and  raacoaroni. 
In  the  old  days  of  bad  govermnent 
all  these  were  Oheap.  If  I  c^oly 
worked  five  days  a-week,  and  gave 
two  others  to  the  saints  and  my  own 
pleasures,  I  had  enough  I  This  new 
Freedom,  however,  has  pnt  an  ^m1 
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to  ftU  this.  To  make  this  United 
Italy,  it  would  seem  that  I  mast 
work  more  aod  eat  less  than  here* 
tofore.*'  And  this  is  perfectly  true. 
I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
liberty.  I  only  premise  that  it  is 
a  thing  to  be  paid  for.  Occasion- 
ally it  is  well  worth  the  money. 
As  we  deem  it  in  England,  and 
occasionally  as  America  shows  us. 
it  is  oi(e  of  the  veriest  shams  and 
hnmbogs  that  has  ever  misled  hu- 
manity. 

Now,  the  assertion  is  not  per- 
httpB  pleasant  to  make  or  to  listen 
to,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  corrupt  gov- 
emments  are  generally  cheap  ones 
— ^that  is  to  say,  that  oppressiTO 
rulers  are  often  disposed  to  concil- 
iate their  subjects  by  the  diffusion 
of  material  benefits,  while  they 
grind  them  down  by  restrictiye 
laws  and  tyrannical  edicts.  The 
duchy  of  Modena,  for  instance,  was 
more  arbitrary  in  its  sway — more 
inaolently  irreeponsible  in  the  exer- 
dse  of  its  wayward  role—than  any 
country  of  modem  Europe,  and  yet 
no  people  eyer  paid  leas  taxes  than 
the  Modenese. 

How  lightly  were  the  Neapolitans 
taxed  under  the  Bourbons!  and  so 
we  might  proceed  upwards  and  show 
that  for  every  concession  to  freedom 
there  came  a  prioe^  till  we  reached 
Tuscany,  where  enlightenment  and 
ciyilization  stood  certainly  highest 
ia  the  peninsula,  and  where,  at  the 
same  time,  taxation  was  heaviest, 
and  men  saw  that  liberty  was  just 
aa  much  a  luxury  as  plate-glass,  or 
jewels,  or  champagae:  that  is  to 
aay.  it  was  a  charming  thing  if  yon 
oould  afford  it,  but  was  by  no 
means  a  positive  necessity ;  and, 
like  all  luxuries,  it  had  only  charms 
for  those  who  had  tasted  of  it,  and 
felt  its  attractions. 

Liberty  has  very  fine  things  in 
ber  gift,  it  is  true.  Personal  free- 
dom, immunity  from  arrest  without 
aofficient  cause  shown  and  legal 
authority  invoked,  free  discussion, 
firee  speech,  religious  toleration,  un- 
trammelled education, — are  no  small 
boons;  but  there  is  not  one  of  them 


whose  due  appreciation  does  not 
exact  either  a  certain  anount  of  re- 
jection, or  of  information ;  whereas 
the  humblest  and  the  most  narrow- 
minded  can  comprehend  the  hard- 
ship of  increased  taxation,  and  there 
is  no  intelligence  so  limited  but  can 
take  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  less 
pleasant  to  pay  ten  centimes  than 
five. 

Liberty,  besides,  was  always  re- 
presented to  be  as  much  a  man's 
birthright  as  the  air  he  breathed. 
Oar  reformers  told  us  that  we  are 
only,  in  asking  for  it,  demanding 
our  own  :  how  came  it  then  that  ic 
was  so  costly  ?  Why,  if  it  were  the 
inalienable  possession  of  humanity, 
shonld  it  be  paid  for?  This  cer- 
tainly is  capable  of  explanation, 
but  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if 
the  masses  have  not  hit  oq  the 
solution  as  readily  as  we  might 
wish. 

The  organized  pressure  which 
we  call  Liberty  requires  police- 
men, and  magistrates,  and  jaileL 
and  penitentiaries,  and  courts  of 
law  to  ifdnish  libel  and  repress 
slander,  not  to  speak  of  all  the 
appliances  to  prevent  religious  free- 
dom from  degenerating  into  blas- 
phemy, aad  free  speech  becoming  a 
scandal  and  a  shame ;  and  these 
are  all  parts  of  a  very  costly  ma- 
chinery. 

Irresponsible  governments  work 
oheap)  just  because  they  can  dis- 
pense with  all  this  mechanism. 
The  Pacba  who  says,  "  Out  off  his 
head,"  does  not  cost  the  State  he 
serves  one-fiftieth  part  of  a  Chief- 
Jastice,  before  whom  the  culprit 
comes  after  five  months*  imprison- 
ment, to  be  arraigned  by  an  Attor- 
ney-General with  four  thousand  a- 
year,  and  a  corps  of  witnesses  like 
an  army.  I  don't  say  I  prefer 
Ottoman  jostice  to  English;  but  if 
I  want  the  latter,  I  must  be  content 
to  pay  for  it.  Now  the  Italians  at 
this  moment  are  in  that  crisis  which 
all  people  must  pass  through,  and 
they  want  all  the  benefits  of  good 
government  and  all  the  cheapness  of 
the  bad. 
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however,   will   not   have    this,   for  life,   open   the   Indian    Yioeroyalty 

they  are  resolved  to  ^^take  care  of  to     competitive    examination,   aod 

themselves/'    Perhaps  the  theory  is  let  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

that  they  are  too  elevated  for  ob-  go  np  to  Barlington  House,  and  U) 

servation — that  if   the  base  of  the  pat   thrqngh   his    Oolensp   like  tbe 

pyramid    be   ornamented,  it   is  no  rest  of  ns.    But,  above  all,  let  os 

matter  what  is  at  the  top.  not   keep   all  the  sonitiny  for  the 

At  all  events,  the  abase  is  now  small  people—all  the  prizes  for  tbe 

unbearable.      If    tbe    crown -piece  big   ones.     Do   not   stamp    edncs- 

sbirk   the   crncible,   yon   have    no  tion,    in    £act»   as   yon   do   ^' cheap 

right  to  throw  the  penny  into  it.  broth  '^ — a    very    good    thing   far 

If    we   mpst   become   Prussian  or  the    poor ;    and  do  not  be,  as  the 

Pekioite  —  for   they  are  about  the  adage  says,  '^  Penny  wise  and  pooad 

same — ^uiake  a  free  trade  in  office  foolish." 


CEKTENABIES  AND  COMMEHORATIOKS. 

I  fervently  hope  that  no  India-  them,  were  atapid  enough  not  to 
creet  hot  enthusiastic  admirers  of  recognise  his  genius  or  admit  bis 
mine  in  some  future  age  will  ever  greatness.  Now,  for  my  own  part, 
think  of  honouring  me  by  a  oenteo-  I  suspect  that  the  ordinary  vice  oC 
ary.  I  know  the  temptation  will  every  .age  is  in  over-estimating  itself, 
be  strong.  I  feel  that  a  grateful  and  consequently  thinking  Ut  too 
posterity  will  be  eager  to  repay  highly  of  its  own  products,  wbe- 
what  contemporaries  have  been  so  ther  the  same  be  enormous  goose- 
lax  in  acknowledging.  I  can  ima-  berries  or  great  generals.  I  am 
gine,  too,  how  the  words  ^^  O'Dowd  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that 
CoMMEMOBATioN "  would  read  on  our  present-aay  gods  and  goddesses 
a  placard ;  and  I  can  fancy  the  will  be  Uiought  very  little  of  by  our 
^^  snobs"  of  another  oenturv  ruur  nezt-oentttry  successors,  and  we  oar- 
ning  about  with  "original  por-  selves  held  proportionately  cheapo 
traits"  and  "curious  maoascriptal  for  the  intense  admiratioo  we  have 
remains  "  of  what  they  will  doubt*  accorded  them.  There  is  this,  how- 
less  call  "  Oar  Immortal  Ha-  ever,  to  be  said  for  the  jodgments 
morist."  Now  I  hereby  desire  to  of  contemporaries,  that  tiey  could 
place  on  record  my  fonnal  protest  reoognise  and  appreciate  the  fitncsi 
against  the  whole  proceeding.  It  of  the  man  to  his  time;  and  this,  of 
is  not  that  the  great  Shakespeare  course,  no  opinions  of  a  remote  pes- 
aham  has  giving  me  a  hearty  disgust  terity  could  pretend  to  vie  with, 
to  such  celebrations,  but  that  I  feel  I  remember  hearing  how  coo- 
that  they  are  fidse  in  logic  as  in  gregations  used  to  cry  at  Dean 
taste ;  and  there  never  was,  and  pro-  Ourwen's  sermons.  I  bon^t  tbe 
bably  never  will  be,  a  reputation  book,  and  I  vow  I  almost  cried 
high  enough  to  stand  above  the  rid-  too  over  the  ten-and- sixpence  I 
icttle  that  attaches  to  sach  vulgar  piud  for  it;  and  yet  there  is  no 
and  low-lived  adulation.  deoying  the  power  this  man  wield- 

Had  die  great  Bard*s  bust  been  ed.      The  scenes  his  churcbes  wit- 

anything    but    plaster-of-Paris,     it  nessed    of    enthusiastic    feeling— of 

would  have  blushed  at  the  company  benevdenoe,  exaggerated  to  a  pei^ 

by  which  it  was  surrounded.      In  feet     hysterical    pasdon  —  an    not 

the   first   place,  these    people  start  transcended  by  the  reccirds  of  Hn^ 

with  somethiag  very  like  a  vote  of  Siddons    in   Lady    Macbeth.      Tbe 

censure    on    their   ancestors,    who,  o£Eertory  -  plate      was     filled     with 

having  had  a  great  man  amongst  brooohesi     rings,    brackets:     what 
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ever  of  omameot  adorned  the  brow 
or  breaat  of  beaaty,  was  thrown 
half-frantioally  to  swell  the  sum 
that  went  to  assuage  the  sorrows 
of  wretchedness,  or  en  ye  from  dee- 
titntton  the  widow  and  the  orphans- 
Bead  one  of  these  appeals  now, 
and  if  it  will  movo  you  to  contri- 
bate  a  sixpence,  yon  mast  ha?e  a 
heart  open  as  day  to  melting  oha"!* 
rity;  and  yet  this  was  the  sol^ect 
of  Grattan's  beafitifnl  ealogy — this 
was  he  who,  in  feeding  the  lamp 
of  charity,  exhausted  the  lamp  of 
life,  &c. 

Now,  we  have  nothing  to  indnoe 
US  to  believe  that  oar  grandfathers 
and    grandmothers    were     a    soft- 
hearted generation.    From  all   that 
we  can  learn  of  thwn,  they  were 
pretty  mnch  like  onrselves.     They 
had  the  same  sort  of  pomps,  vani- 
tiea,  and  temptations   as  we  have, 
and  doubtless  met    them  in  a  spi- 
rit like  our  own.    I  am  willing  to 
admit   that   they  were    not   worse, 
bat  I  do  not  believe  that  they  were 
better  than  us.    How  came  it,  then, 
that  this  preacher,  whose  eloquenoe, 
to   our    thinking,   is   anything    but 
impassioned,  and  whose  appeals  we 
can  read  now  as  coolly  as  we  con 
over    our    'Bradshaw,*   moved    en- 
raptured audiences  at  his  will,  and 
made  even  those  who  came  to  deny 
his    powers    remain  to    testify,    by 
eolenm  acts  of  benevolence,  to  his 
perauBsivenessI      Take  what  is  be- 
fore our  eyes  at  this  moment:    is 
there  any  one  bold  enough  to  say 
that  Spurgeon's  sermons,  to  which 
twenty    thousand     persons    weekly 
listen   in    rapt   wonder    and    wor- 
ship, will    some    fifty  years    hence 
have  fifty   readers — ay,  even   five? 
And    not    that  the   man    has   not 
power  and  ability — his  success  has 
pat  that  much  on  record;   but  that 
there   is   a   species   of  power   and 
ability   that* must    come   aided   by 
tlie    hidividoality,    and    that    they 
-who  have  not  witnessed  the  exer- 
cose  of  these  gifts,  when  so  accom- 
panied, are  not  &ir  judges  of  the 
effect. 

We  are  often  wrong,  then,  in 
saying  that  this  or  that  roan  who 
achieved    a   celebrity  in   some  by- 


gone day  would  not  have  been  dia- 
tingcished  had  he  lived  in  our  own 
era^  The  chances  are  we  should 
have  taken  him  at  the  same  price  as 
our  forefathers  did.  Let  us  be  slow 
to  disparage  the  age  in  which  a 
charlatan  was  made  much  of — not 
only  because  there  never  yet  was 
a  time  without  such  exam  (ilea,  but 
also  because  the  charlatan  was  un- 
deniably a  cleverer  fellow  than  we 
are  willing  to  believe  him.  There 
are,  however,  now  and  then  in- 
stances of  men  so  transcendently 
great,  that  what  they  l^ave  done 
remains  an  authority  for  future 
ages,  and  beoomes  an  eternal  pos- 
session to  the  land  that  bore  them. 
These  men,  if  they  be  writers,  im- 
bue the  lan^nage  with  ^their  own 
genius,  enriching  the  humblest 
who  talks  with  the  bright  flashes  of 
their  soul,  the  charming  vagrancies 
of  their  fancy,  and  the  heart-stir- 
ring eloquence  of  their  passion. 
Such  men  commemorate  them- 
selves. What  can  you  do  for 
them? — ^liow  exalt  them,  how  hon- 
our them?  Let  your  homage  take 
what  shape  it  will,  it  must  ever 
be  in  its  proportions  absurdly  un- 
equal to  the  object  of  its  devotion. 
A  statue  has  its  meaning,  certainly, 
but  beyond  that  we  can  do  no- 
thing. Of  the  success  of  com- 
memoration festivals,  processions, 
concerts,  monster  dinners,  brass 
bands,  and  brass  orators,  let  that 
sad  spectacle  in  honour  of  Shake- 
speare testify. 

A  small  town  in  the  east  of  Italy, 
where  Eossini  had  once  passed 
some  time,  conceived  the  idea  o.f 
commemorating  the  great  Maestro's 
sojourn  amongst  them  by  a  statue. 
The  zeal  was  unhappily  greater 
tJbau  the  wealth,  and  aften  some 
months  of  unwearied  toil  the  man- 
aging committee  announced  the  sad 
fact,  that  although  one  high  spirited 
individual  had  of  himself  contri- 
buted the  pedestal,  which  was 
already  built,  and  ready  to  receive 
the  statue,  the  moneyed  contribu- 
tion only  reached  twelve  hundred 
francs.  In  this  dilemma  they, 
with  a  courage  that  all  mnst  com- 
mend,   waited    on    the     illustrion^ 
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composer,  and  asked  in  what  way  my  pressing  need  I  am  re^idy  to 
he  woq](1  himself  advise  this  snm  barter  my  "great  expectations''  for 
to  be  appropriated.  ^Yon  want  a  something  of  present  frnitioii.  I 
Btatae/'  said  he,  though tfully ;  ^*  and  might  like  a  statae  very  macb,  as  a 
yon  have,  it  seems,  only  got  as  far  hero ;  bat  to  tiie  pride  of  that  com- 
as the  peaestal."  roemoration  of  me  in  the  next  cen- 

'*  Yes,  Illustrissimo,    that   is    our  tury,  it  is  jnst  possible  I  might  pre- 

case."  fer  a  suit  of  clothes  now.     Would  not 

"And  you  have  twelve  hundred  Shakespeare    himself     rather    have 

frauos    besides    towards    your    ob-  bad  one  jolly  eyening's  carouse  with 

ject?*'  Ben  Jonson,  than  to  have  been  as- 

The  committee  bowed  their  acqui-  sured  of  that  blessed  exhibition  of 

escence.  maudlin  penny-a-liners  and   drama- 

^Give  me  the  money  then,  and  tbts  that  we   idl    witnessed   a  few 

ni  stand  on  the  pedestal    half  an  weeks  ago? 

hour  next  Tuesday.  I  must  leave  The  Florentines  have  just  an- 
on Wednesday,  or  I'd  repeat  the  nounced  a  commemoration  of  Dante. 
performance.'*  It   is  to  take  place  next  April,  on 

I  wish  I  could  record  that  the  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of 
committee  had  been  men  of  sufiS-  the  poet's  birth.  That  they  will 
cient  generosity  to  appreciate,  and  deal  with  the  matter  with  mora 
of  taste  to  avail  themselves  of,  this  taste  than  ourselves  is  easy  to  be- 
oflfer.  That  unadorned  pedestal  lieve — ^tbat  whatever  of  literary  dis- 
would  have  been  a  monument  to  tincUon  Italy  possesses  will  aid  aod 
make  their  town  illustrious  for  ages,  assist  the  festival,  we  may  feel  as- 
A  neat  inscription,  too,  could  have  sured.  It  is  as  much  the  revival  of 
recorded  the  fact  *^  that  here,  on  Italian  greatness  which  will  be  ode- 
such  a  day  in  May,"  &c.  &c.  brated  as  the  fame  of  the   greatest 

We  go  to  visit  battle-fields  with  of  all  Italians;  and  yet  the  difficol- 
the  very  vaguest  information  as  to  ties  will  be  immense.  What  can 
the  position  of  the  contending  hosts ;  they  say  for  Dante  that  his  works 
hei-e,  however,  one  small  platform  have  not  said  immeasurably  better! 
would  bold  us  to  the  hard  fact  How  proclaim  the  fame  that  already 
where  the  great  Maestro  had  stood,  fills  the  earth  ? 
and  one-half  the  imafiination  we*  What  man,  when  a  sou'wester  u 
deploy  to  people  La  Haye  Sainte  straining  the  canvas  and  making 
or  Houfroumont  would  suffice  to  the  foretopsail  like  a  board,  so  tivtt 
present  Bossioi  *  before  us,  with  his  the  craft  cleaves  the  water  like  s 
roguish  eye,  his  humorous  mouth,  fish,  takes  down  the  bellows  bv 
and  that  general  look  of  self-satis-  way  of  increasing  the  wind?  lei 
fied  shrewdness  that  is  the  most  this  is  precisely  what  yoar  corn- 
marked  characteristic  of  the  great  inemorators  are  doing.  They  are 
composer.  running  about  with  that  wretched 

Now,  I  might  ask,  is  there  not  bellows  of  theirs,  to  add  to  the  gale 

something    in    this     suggestion     of  that  is  only  short  of  a  hurricane; 

Rossini's  well  worth  our  considers-  and  so  once  more    I  say,   Let  me 

tion  ?  *  Are  there  not  men  amongst  have  no  commemoration, 

us  who  would  like  to  sell  their  rever-  When    the   On  mean   war    broke 

sion  of  future  fame  for  a  little  pre-  out,  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  be 

sent  assistance?    That  ten  thousand  would   have  no  loan:    the  genera- 

I  am  to  have  at  my  grandmother's  tion  who  made  the  war  should  pay 

death,  is  to  me  a  mere  dissolving  for  it.    80  say  I.    I  will  not  har- 

view  of  affluence.    I  want  it  now.  row   what   posterity  may  have   to 

I  won't  go  so  far  as  to  wish  the  old  pay.     I  leave  it,  of  course,  to  an 

lady  in  paradise,  thoagh  why  that  intelligent  public  to  understand   in 

should  be  accounted  a  hardship  is  what  way  I  prefer  to  tuke  out  my 

not  so  easy  to  understand.    But  in  **  Immortality." 
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Graoions  and  compaasionate  read- 
er, It  is  not  often  that  I  inflict  yon 
with  a  personality;  nor,  indeed,  do 
I  remember  euoh  a  transgression 
since  the  day  on  which  I  told  yon 
about  a  certain  fnend  of  Gioberti. 
I  am  now,  however,  disposed  to  sin 
once  more.  The  occasion  is  a  let- 
ter I*  faaye  this  morning  received 
from  Mrs.  0*D.,  and  which,  tonch- 
ing  a  little  as  it  does  on  "Men 
and  Women,  and  other  Things  in 
General,*'  is  not  foreign  to  the 
matter  of  these  papers. 

A  great  contemporary — one  of  the 
very  pleasanteet  fellows  that  ^  ever 
talked  at  a  dinner -table — Jalee 
Janin,  once  made  a  feuxUeton  on  his 
own  marriage.  Now  I  am  not  folly 
certain  I  should  like  to  have  gone 
so  far  as  this,  bnt  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  quoting  certain  portions 
of  Mrs.  0'Dowd*8  correspondence, 
reserving  to  myself  the  right 
which  Ministers  are  wont  to  ex- 
ercise in  bine-books,  of  omitting 
all  that  is  most  piquant,  and 
consequently  most  Interesting. 
With  an  abruptness  worthy  of  De- 
mosthenes she  opens  thus:  "They 
are  at  it  again,  dear  Oomy,  as  bad 
as  ever,  and  never  was  anything  less 
provoked  by  our  people.  The  Dub- 
lin demonstration  was  beantifhl, 
and  the  coal-porters  preserved  the 
peace  with  their  blndgeons  In  a 
manner  that  made  every  one  de- 
lighted ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  savages  in  the  north,  driven 
frantic  by  the  elegant  snccess  here, 
came  down  on  our  poor  suffering  co- 
religionists, as  Doctor  Oallen  said, 
''like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,^'  and  they 
have  half  destroyed  the  town  of 
Belfast.  The  cry  Is  now  ^Samt 
qui  pent  P  Lord  Carlisle  is  gone  al- 
ready, and,with  the  help  of  the  Virgin, 
I  mean  to  be  off  by  Saturday.  When 
this  reaches  yon,  yon  will  therefore 
look  ont  for  a  comfortable  house  in 
some  pleasant  city  where  there  is 
a  nice  social  circle,  with  a  good 
climate  and  everything  cheap.  *  Yon 


wouldn't  know  Dublin,  how  dear 
it  has  grown.  Nobody  thinks  of  any- 
thing better  than  a  car;  and  the 
Viceroy,  Fm  told,  pnts  the  house- 
hold one  day  every  week  on  cold 
mutton,  and  makes  Friday  a  black 
fast,  which  is  very'  popular  with  our 
people.  Whisky-negus  is  given  at 
the  Oastle  balls,  and  the  aide-de-camps 
are  reduced  to  a  pint  of  Guinness 
at  dinner;  and  no  wonder,  mdtton 
is  ninepence,  and  as  much  bone  as 
meat 

"There's  another  reason  too. 
Corny,  why  I  want  to  leave  this. 
Tom  M'Grath  says  it's  all  bother 
about  your  being  a  Commissioner  or 
anything  else  under  the  Govern- 
ment; that  you're  just  gUlivanting 
about  the  Continent  for  your  own 
fun— dining  out  wherever  you  can, 
and  making  love  wherever  they'll 
let  you :  a  nice  life  of  it,  and  very 
respectable  to  a  man  of  your  time 
of  life,  seeing  that  on  your  birth- 
day last  Tuesday  you  were  ii  ♦  ♦  " 
Here  I  avail  myself  of  the  ministerial 
asterisks,  and  proceed.  '^  And  that's 
not  all;  but  that  yon  are  abusing 
the  Church  and  the  Cardinals,  and 
everything  that  is  holy  and  decent, 
not  even  sparing  the  country  that 
gave  you  your  birth  and  your  wife 
— two  blessings  that  you  oughtn't 
to  forget,  no  matter,  as  Tom  say9, 
however  perverted  foreign  habits 
have  made  you. 

"You  may  think  how  pleasant 
my  situation  is,  that  I  never  go 
out  to  take  tea  that  I  don't  hear 
somebody  say,  *  Write  off  that  to 
your  husband,  Mrs.  O'Dowd  —  it 
will  be  as  good  as  a  box  of  cigars 
to  him;'  or,  *  There's  a  bit  of  gossip 
for  Corny;  that's  what  he  lives  on 
just  now.' 

"And  is  this  the  ^ place  under  the 
Grovernment,'  *the  roving  commis- 
sion to  look  after  the  state  of  En- 
rope'? 

"It  was  only  yesterday  Mrs. 
Bradv  said  to  me,  *  Mrs.  O'Dowd, 
you'll  find  yourrelf  quite  a  celebrity 
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on  the  Continent.  You'll  be  as  well 
known  as  Barney  Williams  or  Mr. 
Cobden  I*  Wasn't  that  a  nice  speech 
to  make  to  a  respectable  married 
woman  ? 

^'Tom  will  take  m«  as  far  as 
Dover,  and  then  go  back ;  so  that,  if 
yon  want  to  write  home  or  make 
any  family  inquiries,  he  will  be  for 
the  present  your*' — ^heaven  forgive 
Mrs.  0*Dawd  her  orthography! — an 
additional  '^  r  ^'  would  have  cost  her 
80  little ;  and  she  need  not  have  writ- 
ten the  word,  "  Go-respondent  I" 

It  was  a  small  thing  to  be  vexed 
about,  but  I  couldn't  get  over  it; 
and  I  walked  about  all  day  mutter- 
ing to  myself,  ^^My  co-respondent, 
Tom  M'Grath !"  My  second  reflec- 
tions were  these:  Married  life  is 
little  suited  to  the  habits  of  the 
Continent  It  will  do,  perhaps, 
with  the  natives,  because  they  wear 
their  chains  gracefully,  and  occasion- 
ally festoon  them,  as  I  have  seen 
certain  jaunty  galley-slaves  do,  in 
picturesque  loops  all  around  them; 
but  we  Saxons  or  Celts  take  a  more 
serious  view  of  our  sentence,  and 
accept  the  words  "for  life"  with  a 
far  graver  significance.  Then  we 
have  a  regular  glut  of  what  are 
called  the  '^delights  of  a  home/' 
Our  detestable  climate  and  coi^ 
fires,  our  small  houses  and  peculiar 
notions  of  hospitality — ^all  lead  us  to 
assemble  in  our  own  "  wigwams," 
and  exchange  the  amenities  of  civil- 
isation with  our  own  Squaws. 

The  foreigner  is  not  driven  to 
this.  The  nij^hts  are  never  too  wet 
to  go  out  to  the  caf(^  or  the  theatre ; 
nor,  reciprocally,  to  prevent  some 
two  or  three  intimates  to  drop  in 
and  chat  With  your  wife.  I  have 
grown  to  like  this.  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  feel  that  to  hoard 
up  one's  genial  pleasantry  —  one's 
conversational  stores  —  one's  social 
resources  in  many  ways,  for  mere 
home  consumption,  is  as  arrant 
avarice  as  to  swear  you  will  never 
give  sixpence  away  for  anything 
but  for  family  expenses.  I  hold 
myself  above  that  Now  mv  late' 
experiences  in  life  have  largely  de- 
veloped" these   charities   in  my  na- 


ture. I  cannot  remember  the  d&y 
I  have  played  the  miser  of  my 
gifts,  for  I  do  not  know  when  I 
last  dined  at  home.  If  Mrs.  O'D. 
should  join  me,  what  becomes  of 
these  rich  outpourings  of  my  pleas- 
antry ?  How  am  I  to  give  way  to 
the  expansive  richness  of  my  fiuej, 
in  describing  my  life  in  Ireland, 
on  my  own  estate,  in  my  patenud 
halls,  surrounded  by  my  attaobed 
peasants  ?  Those  hunting-parties ! 
— ah,  those  hunting-parties!  how 
Compiegne  and  Fontainebleau  pale 
before  them  1  That  great  oountiy- 
house,  filled  with  distingaiahed 
guests — ^bow,  I  ask,  am  I  to  dash 
off  one  of  these  grand  fresooea, 
when  Mrs.  O'Dowd  stands  by  with  a 
whitewash  brash  to  ^^ smudge"  the 
whole  picture? — ^and  she  would  I 
know  that  woman  well.  Her  own 
sister  told  me  that  as  a  child  she 
never  built  a  card-hoase  herself,  bat 
went  all  roaud  the  table,  knocking 
down  the  others. 

That  has  been  her  miaaioD 
through  life.  The  world  is  foil  of 
these  stone  -  and  -  mortar  people, 
who  w^uld  rather  take  shelter  io 
a  dungeon  than  under  a  sUkea 
canopy. 

What  is  to  be  done?  The  peril 
is  imminent  Shall  I  ber  je^ou 
of  Tom  M'Grath,  and  order  her 
peremptorily  to  go  reside  witk 
her  mother  ?  —  a  grand  Ro^an 
sort  of  policy  that  I  Being  jeal- 
ous is,  however,  a  great  mi^Lake 
in  connubial  strategy.  It  is  simply 
fihowiog  your  wife  a  raw  spot 
in  your  nature  which  she  may 
irritate  at  will ;  and  I  shrewdly 
suspect  Mrs.  O'D.  would  ^'  hit  the 
blot "  at  once.  Besides  this,  *^  mock- 
ing is  catching;''  and  even  already  I 
am  not  over  well  pleased  'with  my 
friend  Tom's  attentions.  What 
business  was  it  of  his  to  dilate 
upon  my  life  and  habits?  ^hy 
should  he  bring  under  my  wife's  no- 
tice those  broadcast  opinions  I  am 
scattering,  and  which  would  be  as 
cruelly  spoiled  by  Mrs.  O'D.^s  saper- 
vision  as  ever  was  a  Fieooh  comedy 
by  th^  Censor? 

To   telegraph    to   my   wife     tha; 
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the  Gontinent  was  in  a  fearfnl 
state  —  **  honeycombed,"  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  says,  with  conspiracy,  and 
perfectly  mined  by  Bed  Bepnb- 
licanism  —  would  have  defeated 
all  my  strategy.  Qenoine  woman 
as  she  is,  she'd  bare  been  in  ecsta- 
sies at  the  idea  of  such  excite- 
ment. She'd  haye  preferred  a  bar- 
ricade to  a  new  bonnet  any  day; 
and,  womanlike,  wonld  liave  con- 
fronted the  worst  perils  of  a  mob 
for  the  mere  pleasore  of  one  day 
recounting  them.  Were  I  to  say, 
therefore,  The  revolntion  may  bre^ 
oat  next  week,  it  wonld  only  add 
speed  to  her  lest  she  should  arrive 
too  late. 

To  assure  her,  as  I  now  in  all 
trathfulness  do  yon,  my  bland 
reader,  that  the  cheapness  of  the 
Continent  was  all  sham  and  delu- 
sion, wonld  have  provoked  the  less 
logical  than  practical  reply,  ^^No 
worse  for  me  than  for  you,  Mr. 
O'Dowd."  I  might  be  taken  sud- 
denly ill  and  die — I  mean,  to  have 
my  death  reported  to  her.  There 
was  muoh  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
this  course,  but  Mrs.  O'Dowd  was 
a  woman  of  strong  measures.  She 
might  remarry,  and  the  complica- 
tion become  troublesome.  I  had  iost 
finished  "Enoch  Arden,"  and  had 
zio  ambition  to  appear  in  that  now 
popnlar  part 

Tom  with  opposing  conflicting 
thooghtfly  I  paced  my  room  in  a 
state  of  almost  frenzied  perplexity, 
-wlien  the  thought  struck  me,  I 
shall  go  back  to  Ireland — ^I  am 
-wranted  there  suddenly.  There  is 
to  be  a  great  Art  Exhibition  of  Irish 
products  next  May,  and  am  I  one 


of  them?  It  is  important  to  see 
how  many  cubic  feet  they  may  be 
able  to  accord  me— in  what  sec- 
tion I  am  to  stand — ^how  I  am  to  be 
illuminated  when  they  ahow  me  by 
gaslight 

''Mrs.  01)owd,"I  telegraphed  at 
once,  "tell  the  committee  that  I 
agree.  I  am  doing  wonders  for  the 
Exhibition  here,  and  will  be  in 
Dublin  by  Tuesday— Friday  at 
farthest  Show  this  to  Guinness. 
"O'DowD.^' 

If  that  was  not  enough  to  puzzle 
ordinary  brains,  I'm  a  Belgian!  I 
pictured  to  my  mind  Mr&  O'Dowd's 
face  of  embarrassment  as  she  ask^ 
whether  I  was  an  "object  of  in- 
dustry" or  one  of  "  the  fine  arts"  f 

Such,  intelUgente  publiea^  is  my 
present  condition.  I  make  the 
explanation  in  all  frankness,  so  that 
if — ^which  will  be  ranch  more  matter 
of  regret  to  me  than  to  you — ^if,  I 
say,  I  should  fail  to  make  my  ap- 
pearance before  you  next  month, 
^oa  will  neither  believe  the  stories 
in  circulation  that  I  have  been 
hanged  in  Poland  or  murdered  in 
an  English  railway;  that  I  am  un- 
der sentence  of  bigamy,  convicted 
of  felony,  or  a  major-general  in 
the  Federal  army  of  America.  I 
am  simply  preparing  myself — as 
certain  English  noblemen  are  said 
to  do  for  their  appearance  as  Irish 
Viceroys — ^by  a  course  of  poBe$ 
pktstiquMf  which,  being  accom- 
plished, I  resume  my  O'Dowderies, 
expecting  the  continuance  of  your 
gracious  and  most,  gratifying  ap- 
proval. 
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Wx  have  here  tbe  Second  Series 
of  Leotares  wbioh  Max  Muller  (for 
all  tbe  world  writes  simply  Mam 
MiUUr.  withont  any  prefix — a  sign, 
we  take  it,  of  general  friendliness 
and  respect)  bas  deliverecl  before 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain on  the  soienoe  of  langoage. 
No  one  ooold  reasonably  expeot  that 
it  would  equal  in  interest  tbe  first 
series^  which  naturally  took  posses- 
sion of  the  salient  topics  and  the 
wide  theoretical  views  now  connect- 
ed with  the  scientific  study  of  lan- 
guage. But  though,  on  this  account, 
necessarily  inferior  to  their  prede- 
cessors, these  Lectures  will,  we  are 
sure,  be  greedily  seized  upon  by 
that  omnivorous  person,  the  Qene- 
ral  Reader,  who  is  avid  of  instruc- 
tion when  conveyed  in  a  dear  and 
inteUigent  manner.  They  are  some- 
what miscellaneous  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  the  observations  they  may 
suggest  to  us  will  be  of  the  same 
miscellaneous  description. 

The  study  of  languages  by  those 
who  wish  to  enjoy  or  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  various  literatures  of 
the  world,  ancient  or  modern,  and 
the  study  of  language  itself,  or  ar- 
,  ^  ticulate  speech,  as  the  pre-eminent 
v^  g^fb  or  faculty  of  the  hi&man  race, 
are  two  very  different  things.  The 
ordinary  scholar  who  delights  in 
his  Horace,  and  fights  over  again 
the  battles  of  Homer,  may  be  as 
ignorant  of  all  that  pertains  to  this 
latter  study  as  the  mere  English 
reader,  left  benighted,  as  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  or  relegated  to 
such  limited  culture  as  he  can  ex- 
:  tract  from  the  literature  of  one 
modem  language.  Even  our  for- 
tunate scholar,  our  model  student, 
educated  after  that  manner  which 
ail  Europe  seems  at  present  to  ap-' 
prove,  which  presents  words  as  the 
chief  object  of  knowledge,  and  in- 
ducts ua  into  thinking  by  a  litera- 


ture obscured  to  the  youthful  mind 
by  a  thousand  difilculties, — even  he 
may  at  length  be  able  to  detect  tbe 
most  delicate  shades  of  meaning  in 
a  Greek  or  Latin  epithet,  and  i^ 
may    never   have   dreamt    of    that 
laborious  and  ingenious  study  whidi 
the   scientific   etymologist    is    now 
engaged   in.    It   bas   long    bera  a 
favourite  theme  of  the  apecuUtiTe 
philosopher  to  describe  what  mi^ 
M^e    been    the  origin  and   progres- 
sive development  of  human  ^eech. 
Well,     the     scientific      etymologist 
undertakes^     by    collating     all    tbe 
languages  of  the  earth,  and  ail  Uie 
histories   of  those    who    apeak  or 
have   spoken   them,   to    solve    tbe 
same    problem.     The    psyoholo^ 
arguing  from  the  nature  of  human 
thought  and  the   order   of   human 
knowledges  forms   his    theory,  and 
it   is   well   and    necessary   that  be 
should    do   so;    but  his  theory  r- 
mains  a  mere  speculation    till  it  is 
verified  by  the  analyds  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  actual  languages  wlueh 
have  been  spoken  by  man.     Do  not 
let    the    rapid    speculator,    omteat 
with  his,  perhaps,  too  facile  me^iod 
of    deduction — ^his   inferences    from 
broad      psychological      prin^aples— 
look  with  contempt  upon  tbe  t^w 
labours  of    those  who    proceed  by 
the  historic  or  etymological  method ; 
nor  let  these  last,  confident  in  wha: 
seems  to   them  the  secure   ba»s  of 
fact,   despise    the   bold    geoeralin- 
tions  of  those  who  take  theirstand 
on    the   philosophy    of    miMpi  tbe 
two   classes   of   thinkers  are^eoes- 
sary  to  each   other.     The    philolo- 
gist would  never  have  given  a  nse- 
ful    direction   to   his  labours   if  he 
had  not  been  also  in  some  measure 
a  psycholo^st;  and  it  is  above  a^ 
things   gratifying    to   observe    that 
some   of  the  most   important  coa- 
clusions  arrived  at  by  the  specida. 
tive   philosopher   have    be^i     coo. 
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finned  by  those  who  have  carefully 
analysed  the  yarions  languages  of 
mankind,  and  (so  far  as  this  is  pos- 
sible) traced  their  oonrse  hi:itorioally. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  thaa  to 
dabble  in  etymology^  and  no  study 
18  more  laborious  than  that  of  the 
veritable  philologist.  Thos  it  hap- 
pens that  as  all  persons  are  capable 
of  amusing  themselves^  or  pestering 
their  neighbours,  by  rantastio  deri- 
vations, aud  as  very  few  are  able 
or  willing  to  pursue  those  studies 
that  would  enable  them  to  discri- 
minate between  these  etymologies 
of  the  ear  and  such  as  are  sanc- 
tioned by  general  prinoiplea  (de< 
daoed  from  a  wide  examination  of 
the  changes  which  language  under- 
goes), there  grows  up  a  popular  in- 
credulity as  to  the  results  obtained 
by  the  philologist  In  general,  the 
ignorant  man  is  too  credulous; 
here  it  is  a  hasty  incredulity  which 
the  nnscientific  person  has  to  guard 
himself  against 

**I  do  not  wonder,"  says  Max 
Miiller,  speaking  of  another  branch 
of  his  subject — namely,  of  the  mar- 
vellous feats  which  have  been  per- 
formed in  the  interpretation  of  hiero- 
glyphics and  of  other  ancient  inscrip- 
tions— 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  diseovor- 
ies  due  to  the  genius  and  persevering 
indufltry  of  Grotefend,  Burnouf^  Laasen, 
SLud  last,  not  least  of  Rawlinson,  should 
«eem  incredible  to  those  who  only  glance 
at  them  from  adiatanoe.  Their  ineredu- 
litj  will  only  prove  the  greatest  com- 
pliment that  could  have  been  paid  to 
^eae  eminent  acholars.    What  we  at 
present  call  the  Cuneiform  inaeriptions 
of  Cyrua,  Darius,  Xerxes,   Artaxerzes, 
<Ac.  (of  whicb  we  now  have  ssveral  edi- 
^iona^  translations,  grammar^,  and  die- 
tionaries) — what  were  they  originally  f 
.A^  mere  conglomerate  of  wedges,  en- 
graved or  impressed  on   the   solitary 
monument  of  G\'rus  in  the  Murgh&b, 
oo  the  ruins  of  Persepoiis,  on  the  rocks 
^f  Behistun,  near  the  frontiers  of  Media, 
And  the  precipice  of  Van  in  Armenia. 
'When  Qrotefend  attempted  to  decipher 
'them,  be  had  first  to  i>rove  that  these 
«o  rolls  were  really  inscriptions,  and  not 
m^re  arabesques  or  fanciful  ornauenta. 
Se  had  then  to  find  out  whether  these 
magical    characters  were  to  be   read 
I&orizontally  or  perpendicularly,  from 
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right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right 
Lichtenberg  maintained  that  they  must 
be  read  in  the  same  direction  as  Hebrew, 
Qrotefend,  in  1802,  proved  that  the  let^ 
ten  followed  each  other,  as  in  Qreek^ 
from  left  to  right.  Even  before  Qrote- 
fend, Mftnter  and  T^ohsen  had  observed 
that  there  was  a  sign  to  separate  the 
words.  Such  a  sign  is,  of  course,  aa 
immense  he)})  in  all  attempts  at  deci- 
phering inscriptions,  for  it  lays  bare  at 
once  the  terminations  of  hundreds  of 
words,  and,  in  an  Aryan  language,  sup- 
plies us  with  a  skeleton  of  its  grammar. 
Vet  consider  fhe  difficulties  that  had 
yet  to  be  overeome  before  a  single  line 
could  be  read.  It  was  unknown  in 
what  language  these  inscriptions  were 
composed ;  it  might  have  been  a  Semi- 
tie,  a  Turanian,  or  an  Aryan  languages 
It  was  unknown  to  wha(  period  they 
belonged)  and  whether  they  commem-  ' 
orated  the  conquests  of  Cyrus,  Darius, 
Alexander,  or  Sapor.  It  was  unknown 
whether  the  alphabet  used  was  phone- 
tic, syllabic,  or  ideographic  It  would 
detain  us  too  long  were  I  to  relate  how: 
all  these  difficulties  were  removed  one 
after  the  otht^r;  how  the  proper  names 
of  Darius,  Xerxes,  Hystaspes,  and  of 
their  cod  Ormusd,  were  traced ;  how 
from  tnem  the  ralues  of  certain  letteie 
were  determined ;  how,  with  an  impei^ 
feet  alphabet  other  words  w«e  deoir 
phered  which  clearly  established  the 
fact  that  the  language  of  these  inscripr 
tions  was  ancient  Persian;  how  then, 
with  the  help  of  the  Zend^  which  re- 
presents the  Penian  language  previous 
to  Darius,  and  with  the  help  of  the  later 
Persian,  a  most  effective  crossfire  was- 
opened ;  how  even  more  powerful  ord- 
nance was  brought  up  from  the  arsenal 
of  the  ancient  Sanskrit ;  how  outpost  af- 
ter outpost  was  driven  in,  and  a  practi- 
cal breach  effected, till  at  last  the  fortress, 
had  to  surrender,  and  submit  to  the  terms 
dictated  by  the  Science  of  Langnage." 

It  would  be  a  poor  return  for 
such  almost  heroic  patience,  for 
such  .knowledge,  ingenuity,  and 
perseverance,  to  treat  their  resulta 
with  ar  smile  of  incredulity.  Yet 
here^  as  elsewhere,  an  intelligent 
public,  aware  that  discoverers  must 
have  enthusiasm  as  well  as  pa- 
tience, will  often  bold  itself  in  a 
state  of  suspended  judgments  Oar 
system  of  interpretation  of  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphins^  for  inatance, 
Tnoy  admit  of  revisal  or   improve- 
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nent;  Max  Muller,  In  one  passage 
of   these    lectares,    seems    to  think 
that    it  is   still   incomplete;     and 
even  discoTeries  of  aDotber  kind,  of 
which  he  speaks  more  oonSdeBtlj, 
m&j  not  yet   have   anomed    their 
final   shape.       It   is   on  hesitatingly 
proclaimed  to   be   the  *•  great  dis- 
eovery"  of  the  modern  pcience  of 
language  that  Sanskrit,  Greek,  La- 
tin, Okie,  and  other  lanproages  of 
ancient  Europe,  are  related  to  some 
prior   and    unknown    langaage,    to 
which  the  name  of  Aryan  has  been 
given,  in  precisely  tlie  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  modern  languages^ 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  are  re* 
lated  to  the  Latin.     This  may  be 
80 ;  bat  if  there  was  an  Aryan  hm- 
gaage,  the  parent  of  Binskrlt,  Greek, 
Latin,    Celtic,    Tentonlc,    Slaronic, 
jnst   as    Latin    was  the  parent   of 
French    and    Italian,     there    most 
have  been  an  ArytLU  people  and  an 
Aryan  cirilisation  that  have  depart- 
ed  without   leaving   any  traces   of 
their  fexisience— that  are  utterly  un- 
known to  history.    It  is  difficult,  in 
short,  to  frame  a  history  of  these 
Aryans  that  »hall  correitpond  with 
the  part  their  language  u  said  to 
have   played.      One   may  here  ao- 
knowledge     a     perplexity    without 
being  rashly  sceptical.     The  study 
of  Sanskrit    is   a    omparative  no- 
velty ;    first   impressions    may    not 
endure  ;  another  generation  of  sclio- 
lara,  aided   by  the  lahonra  of  their 
"predecessors,  may  stand  on  a  van- 
tage-ground which  we  do  not  oc- 
cupy; the  *Rig  veda,'  the  oldest  form 
of  Sanskrit,  and  reputed  to  be  the 
ollettt  book  in  the  world,  is  not  yet 
translated ;   it  is  not  onreasonable, 
under  anoh    circumstances,   to  give 
a   certain  qualified    assent   to    tliis 
theory  of  an   Arvan    people,  from 
whom  BO  many  other  peoples  are  to 
be    derived.      One  may  rather  ac- 
oept  it  as  the  best  hypothesis  which 
enlightened    men    ^an    at    present 
form    than    the    last    discoverable 
tnith. 

"TSo  BOtind  scholar,"  writes  Max 
Mailer,  "  would  ever  think  of  deriving 
ftny  Greek  or  Latin  word  from  Sanskrit. 
Sanskrit  is  not  the  mother  of  Greek 


and  Latin,  as  Latin  is  of  Freacli  and 
Italian.  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Lfttin 
are  aisteri,  varieties  of  one  and  the 
same  type.  They  all  point  to  aome 
earlier  stagey  when  they  were  leaa  dif- 
ferent from  eaeh  other  than  tbey  now 
are,  -bat  no  more.  AH  we  ean  a*y  ia 
favour  of  Sanskrit  is,  that  it  is  the  eld- 
est sister ;  that  it  has  retained  many 
words  and  forms  less  changed  and 
corrupted  than  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
more  primitive  character  and  trans- 
parent structure  of  Sanskrit  hava  na- 
turally endeared  it  to  the  Btad«nt  of 
language,  but  they  have  not  blinded 
him  to  the  fact  that  in  many  poinU 
Greek  and  Latin  —  nay,  Gothic  and 
Celtic — have  preserved  primitive  fea- 
tures whieh  Sanskrit  has  lost." 

The  readers  of  the  Fint  Seru$  of 
these  Lectures  will  remember  that 
some  rather  bokl  hypotbeens  was 
put  forth  on  the  origin  of  laainia2& 
Discarding  what  he  called  the  Bov^ 
wou  and  Po<fh-po^  theory  —  tlie 
hypothesis  that  intrijectioos  and 
the  imitations  of  the  cries  of  ani- 
mals, or  the  soonds  made  by  inani' 
mate  ohjecta,  would  form  the  first 
rude  S|)eeoh  of  man — ^the  lecturer 
had  recourse  to  the  bold  expedient 
of  supposing  that  there  was  rame 
occnll  connection  between  certain 
rootA,  or  primitive  words,  and  the 
things  signiBe).  In  the  Btoond 
Seriu  the  same  idea  is  pot  turth, 
but  with  stiil  more  vagoenesa  and 
vacillation.  The  lecturer  was  at 
perlect  liberty  to  discard,  in  what 
terms  he  pleased,  the  Am-w^^ 
theory ;  it  is  the  UDintelfigible  na- 
ture of  the  hypoUieeis  iie  aob^ti- 
tntes  that  we  should  qoarrd  with. 
Analysing  the  oldest  dialeeta  of 
hntnan  speech  whieh  remain  for 
our  examination,  we  eliminata,  as 
our  simplest  elements,  certain  roots, 
primitive  words,  or  vriiat  to  «isar» 
representatives  of  primitive  word^; 
and  the  metining  of  such  wortb 
was  apparently  determined,  jost  as 
the  meaning  of  any  word  we  now 
use,  by  cusioin  and  tradition.  Ko 
analysis  and  no  historical  investiga- 
tion enables  as  to  riee  to  tlic  origin 
of  laognage,  to  explain  why  any 
<A)}eot  abuot  which  men  had  oecs- 
sion  to  speak  stioold  have  beta 
associated    with    any  one  of  these 
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syllable  more  than  witli  andtber. 
If,  tberefore,  we  are  resolved  to 
frame  any  theoiy  upon  tbis  subject, 
it  most  be  from  conjectare,  from  a 
balance  of  probabilities.  We  try  to 
pat  oorselves  in  the  position  of 
men  whi  had  a  Ikngoage  to  form, 
who  had  the  need  and  deeire  to 
commnnickte  with  each  other,  and 
foond  themselves  in  the  possession 
of  a  sound- prod acing  organ,  an 
organ  which,  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  they  as  spontanepnsly  used 
as  aiiy  of  their  limbs ;  for.  a  child 
cries  as  readily  as  it  kicl^  and  all 
through  boyhood  noise  is  as  de- 
lightful as  motioD.  We  try  to  fancy 
what  would  be  the  steps  of  their 
progress.  It  must  be  a  matter  of 
coDJectnre;  only  let  the  conjecture 
be  intemgible. 
Max  MSller  says : — 

"I  believed,  and  still  believv,  that  in 
the  soieooe  of  language  we  moat  aooept 
foot»  simply  as  ultimate  faoU,  leaving 
to  tlu  ph^$t9logut  and  the  OB^ehologist 
the  gueetion  ae  to  the  pomble  eympatke' 
tie  and  rejlectwe  action  of  the  five  organs 
of  tensuoue  perception  upon  the  moterg 
nerves  of  the  organ  of  tpeecL^ 

What  does  he  in  this,  and  other 
like  passagea  meanf     What  is  the 
qoestion  be  leaves  to  the  psycholo- 
gist aad  the  physiologist  f     If  we 
had    the  firet  articulate  words  nt- 
tered   by  man  before  ns,  we  might 
perhaps    frame   some   question    for 
the  phyelologiflt;  we  might  ask  him 
what  oonnection  there  was  between 
uttering  9uch  sounds  and  the  Im- 
jM-eeaion  of  certain  objeots.    But  no 
one  pretends  that  in  Bane^rit  roots, 
or  ia  any  other  rootSy  we  have  the 
fifst    artienlate  syllables   that   man 
made  use  of  for  the  eommimieation 
of  his  wants  or  his  commands. 

That  criesj  shouts,  inteijeotions 
of  all  kinds,  form  a  part  of  human 
speech,  is  plain  enough;  and  many 
of  the  animals  about  ns  share  in 
this  rvde  spedes  of  language,  if 
lao^aa^e  it  is  to  be  called.  But 
how  are  we  to  describe  the  passage 
from  this  inartioriate  langiuge  to 
the  artfoalate  speech  of  man?  Man 
bein^  an  imitative  creature,  it  has 
at   all    times  been  a  &vonrita  sup- 


r'tion  that  his  first  words  would 
coined  by  an  imitation  of  the 
cries  of  animals— >that  out  of  these 
CTies  he  would  make  names  for  thetn. 
Such  naming,  however,  could  only 
form  the  commencement  of  a  Ian- 
guage-nSive  an  example,  so  to  speak, 
of  ^hat  might  be  done  with  this 
admirable  pipei  this  throat,  these 
lips,  ever  breakmg  forth  in  some 
sound  or  other. 

Max  Muller  admits  t^t  such 
imitations  may  carry  ns  to  a  oer« 
tain  point  on  our  road,  but  how  are 
we  to  aeeonut,  he  luka,  for  words  of 
oljects  wiiiph  emit  no  sound,  and 
are  not  immediately  associated  with 
such  as  do?  He  seems  .to  think  it 
impossible  that  men,  after  having 
framed,  accidentally  so  to  qpeak,  a 
certain  number  of  vocal  signs^  and 
leaving  found  the  utility  of  them, 
should  purposely  frame  other  signs 
hy  a  fMre  variation  qf  those  tAoy  aU 
roady  ponessod.  Yet  such  a  stage 
in  the  process  does  not  appear  to 
us  very  difficult  to  imagine.  iTao- 
img  9omo  worda  and  toanting  othen^ 
one  can  hnagine  these  other  words 
coined  by  some  variation  of  those 
already  in  use.  Our  lecturer  puts 
the  case  thus  :-^ 

'*11iat  sounds  can  be  rendered  in 
language  by  sou  ads,  and  that  each  lao- 
^age  posseMea  a  large  stock  of  words 
imitating  the  sounds  given  out  by  cei> 
tain  thioga,  who  would  deny!  And 
who  would  deny  that  some  «orda,  ori- 
ffinally  ezpresaive  of  sound  only,  mi^ht 
be  transferred  to  other  things  which 
have  some  analogy  with  sound!  Bat 
how  are  all  thinca  whioh  do  not  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  hearing — ^how  are  the 
ideas  of  going,  moving,  standing,  sink- 
ing,  taatiog,  thinking,  to  be  expressed  f" 

We  will  not  long  detain  our 
readers  over  a  matter  on  which 
they  have  probably  come  to  the 
conolusioD  that  nothing  quite  sa- 
tisfactory can  be  said.  Tne  early 
stages  by  which  the  first  people 
framed  a  languagoi.are  as  irrecovero 
able  as  those  early  stages  in  each 
man's  individual  consdonsness  by 
whioh  he  advanced  to  the  complete 
use  of  his  senses*  The  suggestions 
which  we  would  offer  to  bridge  over 
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the  passage  from  the  inartioolate 
language  of  animals  to  the  artioo- 
late  speech  of  mao,  are  hriefly  these : 
lit^  That  the  imitation  of  the  cries 
of  animals,  or  of  other  natural 
sounds  made  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
signating tbe  ohJeotB  connected  with 
them,  wonld,  owing  to  the  very 
Btmcture  and  play  of  the  human 
organs,  assume  the  form  of  an  ar- 
ticulate sound.  If  a  man  imitates 
tbe  sound  of  a  hird,  he,  from  the 
very  configuration  of  his  larynx, 
mouth,  lips,  makes  a  rery  different 
sound  from  the  hird.  It  is  a  man's 
imitation  of  tbe  bird.  It  would 
only  be  after  repeated  trials  that  he 
woaid  eliminate,  so  to  speak,  the 
human  element,  and  produce  a  truly 
hird-like  sound.  If  he  calls  a  bird 
from  its  cry  a  pM-fOtY,  he  nuts  con- 
sonants in  his  imitation  that  were 
not  really  pronounced  by  the  bird. 
Tbus  the  imitation  of  tbe  martieu^ 
late  cry  becomes,  by  the  spontane- 
ous play  of  the  human  organs,  an 
artuMlate  sound  or  word.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  said,  that  it  is  from  the 
habit  of  using  consonants  that  we 
put  them  in  our  imitations ;  and  we 
readily  admit  that,  when  a  nurse 
tells  a  child  to  say  6d  to  a  sheep,  or 
moo  to  a  cow,  these  are  but  nursery 
words;  there  is  very  little  effort  of 
imitation  in  them  of  the  bleating  of 
a  sheep  or  the  Igwing  of  a  cow.  But 
without  questioning  at  all  that  the 
habit  of  using  articulate  speech 
would  render  an  imitation  of  the 
inarticulate  still  more  difficult,  we 
think  it  may  bo  safely  asserted  that, 
from  tbe  difference  in  his  organisa- 
tion, tbe  first  imitations  that  a  man 
would  attempt,  would  not  be  such 
artistic,  perfect  imitations,  as  he 
afterwards  learns  to  make,  but 
would  be  a  human  rendering  of  an 
animal  sound.  He  would  frame  a 
word  out  of  a  cry.  And,  2(2,  That 
wben  a  few  words  were  thus  pro- 
duced, others  would  be  formed,  not 
only  in  tiie  manner  Max  MuUer 
points  ont,  by  .  transferring  these 
words  to  ^things  which  have  some 
analogy  with  sound,*'  which  ia 
rather  to  increase  the  msaninge  of 
words  than  to  add  to  (he  stock  of 


them ;  but  in  the  much  more  almple 
manner  of  yarying  the  sounds  al- 
ready produced,  so  as  to  produce 
a  new  vocal  sign  for  the  new- 
emergency.  This  process,  as  it  oonld 
only  be  wanted,  so  also  it  oould 
only  take  place,  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  formation  of  a  lan- 
guage. If  a  people  in  possession 
of  a  considerable  vocabulary  -want 
a  name  for  a  new  object,  they  &l^ 
as  Max  .Muller  shows,  on  some 
quality  of  that  object,  for  'vrhich 
Quality  a  name  already  exists,  and 
thus  the  object  readily  obtains  a 
name.  In  this  manner  wheat  may 
have  been  named  from  its  vfhitene»f 
because  there  was  already  a  woni 
for  white.  But  if  there  were  do 
name  for  whiteneu^  or  any  other 
marked  quality  of  wheat,  by  what 
process  could  men  name  it,  bat  by 
varying  some  articulate  sounds  al- 
ready used  as  a  name,  and  applying 
the  new  variety  of  sound  to  the  ob- 
ject to  be  named  t  If  they  had  al- 
ready called  something  li^^  they 
must  call  this  other  thing  lihbi  or 
fo-Ji.      Tbis  operation  appears  im- 

Srobable  to  us  only  from  its  great 
mplicity,  and  because  it  is  an  ope- 
ration we  can  scarce  be  called  npon 
to  perform:  we  coin  words  £ram 
other  words,  guided  entirely  by  the 
meaning  of  those  other  worda ;  but 
there  must  surely  have  been  a  time 
when  men  coined  new  words,  e^Ur 
the  pattern  ^  other  foordt^  by  alter- 
ing, transposing,  combining  the  syl- 
lables of  which  they  were  composed. 
We  shall  all  agree  with  Max 
Muller  in  discarding  the  idea  of  a 
solemn  convention,  at  which  it  was 
agned  that  certain  chosen  sounds 
should  he  used  as  signs  for  certain 
objects  or  actions.  Before  sndi  a 
contention  could  take  place,  lan- 
guage must  already  have  advanced 
to  such  a  stage  as  not  to  need  iL 
If  we  really  wish  to  form  a  con- 
ception how  language  might  hav« 
arisen,  we  must  transport  ourselves 
to  the  family  group,  or  the  tribe 
consisting  of  several  family  gioap& 
Tbe  intimate  nature. of  tbe  nnioa  of 
such  groups,  and  the  oomparatively 
lew  objects,  and  the  often-repeated 
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and  periodical  natare  of  the  actions 
and. events  that  would  require  naming, 
would  faroar  the  establishment  of 
.some  articulate  sign,  which  might  at 
first  be  a  mare  sportive  invention  of 
one  of  the  group.  Amongst  some 
aavages  we  know  that  it  is  an  amuse- 
ment to  invent  new  words  by  altering 
the  pronunciation  of,  or  otherwise 
tran^orming  the  old  ones.  And  al- 
though in  these  cases  the  savage  only 
substitutes  one  name  for  another,  and 
does  not  name  a  thing  that  previously 
Lad  no  name  at  all,  yet  this  facility  of 
playing  with  mtr^  ioundt  enables  us 
to  comprehend  how  names  for  things 
jet  unnamed  might  arise  to  the  infan- 
tine intellect  of  the  savage. 

lir.  Bates  in  his  delightful  book, 
the  'Naturalist  on  Ihe  Amazons,' 
which,  amongst  its  other  charms,  has 
that  unspeakable  charm  of  truthfulness 
in  it,  so  that  one  feels  always  under 
good  guidance, — Mr.  Bates,  writing 
about  the  native  Brazilians,  says : — 

"Bat  language  is  not  a  sure  guide 
in  the  filiation  of  Brazilian  tribes,  seven 
or   eight   languages   being    sometimes 
apoken  on  the  same  river  within  a  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  hondred  miles. 
There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  Indian 
Habits  which  lead  to  a  (|uick  corruption 
of  laogaaee  and  segregation  of  dialects. 
AVhen  Indiana,  men  or  women,  are  con- 
versing amongst  themselvfea,  they  seem 
to  take  pleasure  in  inventing  new  modes 
of  pronunciation,  or  in  distorting  words. 
Jt  ia  amusing  to  notice  how  the  whole 
party  will  Uugh  when  the  wit  of  the 
eirele  perpetrates  a  new  slang  term,  and 
these  new  words  are  very  often  retained. 
X  have  noticed  this  during  long  Yoyages 
roade  with  Indian  crews.    When  such 
Alterfttious  occur  amongst  a  family  or 
Ikorde,  which  often  live  many  years  with- 
oi2t   communication  with   the    rest    of 
tXieir   tribe,   the  local  corruptions   of 
Ijanffuage  become  perpetuateo.    Single 
Imoraea  belonging  to  the  same  tribe,  and 
iniiabi ting  the  banks  of  the  same  river, 
^bu8  become,  in  the  course   of  many 
-y^ATt^  isolation,  unintelligible  to  other 
^ordea^  aa  happens  with  £e  G<ill4nas  on 
^Ia«  Zurda.    X  think  it^  therefore,  very 
l>r-obable  that  the  disposition  to  invent 
ca^  w  words  and  new  modes  of  proano- 
[*J^lioD,  added  to  the  small  population 
^E><1  habite  of  isolation  of  hordes  and 
ux-^xbea^  are  the  causes  of  the  wonder- 


ful diversity  of  languagea  in  South 
America.** 

This  and  several  other  curious 
customs  are  mentioned  in  these 
Leotaree— customs  which  show  a 
readiness  in  some  savages  to  modify 
Vhe  saundi  of  their  language  in  a 
manner  which  to  us  would  be  im- 
possible, because  we  should  never 
think  of  ottering  a  new  sonnd  by 
way  of  variety  of  language.  Any 
sound  we  use  has  already  some 
meaning.  Suppose  we  made  a  rule 
that  throughout  the  English  language 
some  half-dozen  syllables,  wherever 
they  occur,  should  be  struck  out,  and 
other  syllables  arbitrarily  substituted, 
what  gibberish  we  should  make  of 
many  of  our  words  I  It  is  a  process 
we  could  not  condescend  to.  Yet  the 
Tahitians  have  a  custom  of  this 
description.  What  was  gibberish  one 
moment  becomes  a  word  the  next. 
They  arbitrarily  choose  a  mere 
sonnd,  and  substitute  it  for  others. 

"The  Tahitians  have  another  and 
more  singular  mode  of  displaying  their 
reverence  towarda  their  king,  by  a 
custom  which  they  term  Te  pi.  They 
cease  to  employ  in  the  common  la(>guai^e 
those  wor«ls  which  form  a  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  the  sovereign's  name,  or  that 
of  one  of  his  near  relatives,  and  invent 
new  terms  to  supply  their  place.  As  all 
names  in  Polynesia  are  significant,  and 
as  a  chief  usaally  has  several,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  custom  must  produce  a 
considerable  chanee  in  the  language. 
It  is  true  that  uiis  change  i«  ouiy 
temporary,  as  at  the  death  of  the  king 
or  cnief  the  new  word  is  dropped,  and 
the  original  term  resumed.  Vancouver 
observes  that^  at  the  accession  of  Otu, 
which  took  place  between  the  visit  of 
Cook  and  his  own,  no  less  than  forty  or 
fifty  of  the  most  common  words  which 
occur  in  conversation  had  been  entirely 
changed." 

The  Kafir  women  have  a  custom 
of  a  similar  kind.  Every  word  which 
^^  happens  to  contdn  a  sound  similar 
to  one  in  the  names  of  their  nearest 
male  relatives,*'  must  have  some  sub- 
stitute for  it.  Thus  temporary  diver- 
sities of  the  most  arbitrary  character 
are  introduced  into  the  language  of 
the  women. 

We  quote  these  anecdotes  to  show 
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that  there  may  he  a  dealing  with 
language  snoh  as  to  ns  appears  too 
infantine/  too  irrational,  to  he  pos- 
sihle.  Words  are  with  qb  wedded 
to  sense,  and  we  cannot  treat  them 
as  mere  soonds — as  mere  sotrnds  to 
he  modified  at  onr  pleasure.  The 
first  English  wag  who,  from  the  top 
of  a  stage-ooach  or  omnibns,  oalled 
the  driver  a  brieh,  was  stmok  by 
some  analogy  between  the  solidit^ 
of  a  brick  and  the  solid  qnalitiea  of 
the  drirer.  But  the  Indian  wag 
whom  Mr.  Bates  enooant^nd  was 
satisfied  with  distorting  the  name^, 
the  articalate  sounds  attached  to 
things;  and  these  alterations,  if  they 
pleased  his  simple  oompanions, 
were  repeated,  and  took  the  plaoe 
of  the  original  word,  or  were  added 
to  the  Tocabnlary.  The  Tabitians 
and  the  Kafir  women  find  no  diffl- 
CQlty  in  arbitrarily  snbetitnting  one 
sjrllable  for  another  throagh  a  con- 
siderable number  .of  words,  and 
adopting  for  language  what  at  first 
must  have  sounded  like  gibberish. 
All  this  makes  it  ea^y  to  oompre> 
bend  that  there  was  a  time  when 
the  coinage  of  new  words,  as  they 
were  really  wanted,  would  some- 
times proceed  on  tne  simple  plan 
of  merely  altering  or  transposing 
the  syllable  of  words  already  in 
use. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  us  to 
imadne  (as  onr  lecturer  seems  to 
think  there  i^  that  these  early 
linguists  were  in  the  habit  of  re* 
peating  to  themselves  a  list  of 
merely  articulate  sounds,  and  then, 
as  occasion  required,  choosing  one 
of  these  for  the  new  name  that  was 
wanted.  "There  never  was,"  he 
says,  '*an  independent  array  of  de- 
terminate conceptions  waning  to 
be  matched  with  an  independent 
array  of  articulate  sound."  No  one, 
we  believe,  ever  made  so  fanciftil  a 
supposition.  The  mere  articulate 
sound  would  have  no  independent 
prior  existence  for  the  savage;  he 
would  call  it  into  existence  at  the 
time  be  first  made  use  of  it  for  the 
purposes  of  language.  Max  Muller 
seems  to  have  reasoned  himself  into 
the     persuasion     that     Thought — 


which  in  its  simplest  form  is  the 
memory  of  objects — ^that  thought, 
and  such  articulate  sounds  as  we 
use  as  words,  could  not,  from  the 
nature  "of  things,  exist  separately; 
that  we  could  neither  think  without 
hmguage,  nor  ever  increase  oar  vo- 
cabdlary  merely  by  some  new  com- 
bination of  articulate  sounds  which 
till  that  moment  had  not  been  a 
word  at  all.  Such  appears  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  following^  and  of 
other  similar  passages  we  meet  with 
in  th^  Lectures : — 

'*  It  matters  not  whether  the  eonnd 
is  articulate  or  not;  articulate  aoand 
without  meaning  is  even  more  unreal 
than  inarticulate  sound.  It,  then,  these 
articulate  sounds,  or  what  we  mfty  call 
the  body  of  language,  exigt  rtowtAef^ 
ha90  no  independetU  reMlUff,  what  fol- 
lows I  I  think  it  follows  that  this 
ao-oalled  body  of  language  could  never 
have  been  taken  up  anywhere  by  itee^ 
and  added  to  our  conceptions  from 
without;  from  which  it  would  follow 
again  that  our  conceptions,  whieh  are 
now  always  clothed  iothe  garment  of 
language!  could  never  have  existed  io  a 
naked  state.  This  would  be  perfectly 
correct  reasoning  if  applied  to  aDything 
else ;  nor  do  I  see  that  it  can  be  olh 
iected  to  as  bearing  on  thought  and 
language.  If  we  never  find  skins  ex- 
cept as  the  integuments  of  animals,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  aninmla  eaa- 
sot  exist  without  skins.* 

liCaving  these  obsouritiea  b^iind 
UR,  we  have  to  thank  the  ketnrer 
for  a  brief  and  dear  acooont  of  the 
mechanism  of  speeoh.  for  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  alphabet,  of  the 
various  vowels  and  oonsonmts 
which  compose  articulate  soonds, 
and  for  moch  interesting  informa- 
tion as  to  the  distribution  of  these 
through  the  various  languagea  spok- 
en on  the  earth.  The  early  Ian* 
guage  of  every  people  was  probably 
very  Umited  in  its  repertory  of 
sounds.  '^  Where  we  find  very 
abundant  alphabets,^'  he  remarka^ 
'^  as,  for  instance,  in  Hindustani  and 
English,  different  languages  have 
been  mixed,  each  retaining  for  a 
time  its  phonetic  peculiarity." 
There  are  some  hmgnages  which 
dispense  with  what  to  us  aeem  the 
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most  ekraentaiy  Boundft,  in  wbieh 
our  labials  are  abseat,  or  eziat  in  a 
Yei7  obscare  radimeatary  state. 

"  We  are  so  aecusiomed  to  look  upon 
pa  and  m«  as  the  meat  n&taral  artieu- 
lationt  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  a 
language  without  them.  We  have 
been  told  over  and  oTer  again  that  the 
names  for  /dtker  and  molAer  in  all  Ian- 
^aaget  are  derived  from  the  first  ery  of 
lecognitton  whieh  an  infant  oan  artica- 
late,  and  that  it  coald  at  that  early 
^  m^e  articulate  none  but  thoee  formed  by 
the  mere  opening  and  closing  of  thelipa. 
It  is  a  fact,  nevertheUsa,  that  the  Mo- 
hawks, of  whom  I  knew  an  interedtiog 
epecimen  at  Oxford,  never,  either  as 
infants  or  grown-up  people,  artiealate 
with  their  lips.  They  have  no  p,  ft,  m, 
y,  V,  w — ^ao  labials  of  any  kind;  and 
although  their  own  name  Mohawk 
would  seem  to  bear  witness  against 
this,  that  name  ia  not  a  word  of  their 
own  language,  but  was  given  to  them 
by  their  n«igbbouraw  Nor  are  they  the 
only  people  who  always  keep  their 
mouths  open,  and  abstain  from  articu- 
lating labiaU  They  share  this  pecu- 
liarity with  the  five  other  tribes  who 
together  form  the  so-called  Six  Nations. 
The  Hurons  likewise  have  no  labials, 
And  there  are  other  languages  in  Ame- 
liea  witii  a  similar  deficieney." 

The  gnttarals  are  seldom  altoge- 
ther ab^nt;  yet  they  are  so  in  the 
Society  Islauda,  and  the  first  Eng- 
lish name  their  inhahitints  bad  to 
pronounce,  Captain  Cook^  could  not 
be  approached  nearer  ttian  TuU, 
The  d  is  never  asad  by  the  Chinese ; 
neither  is  the  r.  Tliey  any  Eulope 
for  Earope;  Ta-me  K-ka  for  Ame- 
rica, and  the  name  of  Christ  is  dis- 
torted into  EA-Uryte-tu, 

If  we  io  Eogland  are  rich  !n  onr 
alphabet,  we  make  the  Tery  wildest 
and  most  extravagant  use  of  it  in 
onr  written  laogaage.  Oar  ortho- 
graphy \9  the  most  anomalous,  we 
believe,  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Those  who  have  at  heart  iti  reforma- 
tion, will  rejolo^  to  be  able  to  quote 
the  authority  of  Max  MuUer  in  their 
faronr.  Assuredly,  if  we  could  onoe 
get  over  the  grotesque  e&ct  that 
novelty  has  in  this  instance,  we 
should    all   become  reformers 


we  should  all  he  advocates  for  a 
truly  phonetic  system  ot  spelling. 
But  this  first  impresnoa  of  the  gro- 
tesque is  too  strong  to  be  overcome. 
Oar  reformers  must  proceed  gradu- 
ally. They  have  a  good  cause.  All 
the  world  admits  that  it  is  of  infinite 
importance  that  every  boy  should 
be  taught  to  read,  and  to  read  so  as 
to  make  a  pleasant  occupation  of  it. 
But  poor  boys,  especially  in  agricul- 
tural district's  <^^  &^^  ^^^^  scant 
time  tp  their  schooling.  Now  if  a 
reform  in  oar  spelling  would  abridge 
the  labour  of  learning  to  read  by 
oae«-half*-whioh  we  think  is  a  mo- 
derate statement — there  could  be 
no  better  expedient  for  promoting 
the  edocation  of  the  people.  The 
argament  most  gravely  insislfod  on 
against  such  a  reform  comes  from 
the  etymologists,  and  the  lovers  of 
historical  association;  it  is  precise- 
ly this  argament  which  Mhz  Mu'ler, 
a  philologist  par  exedUnoe^  woald 
teach  us  to  disregard.  Speaking  ou 
the  subject  of  phonetics,  he  says  :— 

"  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  here 
the  valaable  services  rendered  by  those 
who  for  nearly  twenty  years  have  been 
labouring  in  England  to  turn  the  results 
of  scientific  research  to  practical  use,  in 
devising  and  propagating  a  new  system 
of  *  Brief  Writing  and  True  Spelling,* 
best  known  under  the  name  of  the  Phify- 
netic  R^orm^  I  am  £ar  from  underrat- 
ing the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  such  a  reform,  and  I  am  not  so 
sanguine  as  to  indulge  in  any  hopes  of 
seeing  it  carried  for  the  next  three  or 
four  generations.  But  I  feel  convinced 
of  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  the 
principles  on  which  that  reform  rests: 
and  as  the  innate  regard  for  truth  and 
reason,  however  dormant  or  timid  at 
times,  has  always  proved  irresistible  in 
the  end,  enabling  men  to  part  with  all 
they  hold  most  dear  and  sacred,  whe- 
ther corn-laws  or  Stuart  dynasties,  or 
Papal  legates  or  heathen  idols,  I  doubt 
not  but  that  the  effete  and  corrupt  or> 
thoi^raphy  will  follow  in  their  train. 
Nations  have  before  now  changed  their 
numerical  figures,  their  letters,  their 
chronology,  their  weights  and  measures ; 
and  though  Mr.  Pitman  (or  Mr.  Ellis*) 
may  not  live  to  see  the  results  of  his 


*  We  insert  this  gentleman^s  name  beoause,  without  disparagii^  the  olaim  of 
any  one  else,  we  believe  that  no  one  has  wrought  with  greater  Mai  m  this  matter, 
or  with  more  self-saorifice. 
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persevering  and  dinntereBted  ezertionfl, 
It  requires  no  prophetic  power  to  per- 
eeiye  that  what  at  present  is  pooh-pooh- 
ed by  the  many  will  make  its  way  in  the 
end,  unless  met  by  arguments  stronger 
than  those  hitherto  levelled  at  the  *  So- 
netie  Nuz.'  One  ar^ment  which  might 
be  supposed  to  weigh  with  the  student 
of  language — vis.,  the  obscuration  of 
the  etymological  structure  of  words — I 
cannot  consider  very  formidable.  The 
pronunciation  of  languages  changes  ac- 
cording to  fixed  laws ;  the  spelling  has 
changed  in  the  most  arbitrarjr  manner; 
so  that  if  oirr  spelling  followed  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words,  it  would  io  reality 
be  a  greater  help  to  the  critical  student 
of  language  than  the  present  uncertain 
and  unscientific  mode  of  writing.* 

It  is  not  the  poor  man  only,  or 
the  country  lad,  who  would  receive 
a  benefit  from  this  phonetic  reform. 
The  competitive  examinations  have 
revealed — ^if  the  revelation  was 
wanted — what  a  plagne  ta  all  classes 
is  the  present  mode  of  spelling.  It 
is  a  case  of  sheer  arbitrary  me- 
mory. How  often  does  one  hear  it 
said,  "I  can  spell  the  word  if  yon 
do  not  ask  me ;  I  shall  spell  it  right 
if  I  do  not  think  about  it."  And, 
by  the  way,  is  it  quite  so  equitable 
as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  to  make  bad 
spelling  a  fatal  blot  in  these  exa- 
minations? When,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  some  remarks  were  made 
on  the  unnecessary  severity  of  those 
examinations  which  the  candidate 
for  the  civil  service  has  to  pass 
tbrougl,  it  was  thought  sufficient 
answer  to  reply  that  a  Targe  portion 
of  the  njected  were  rejected  on  ac- 
ooont  of  their  spelling.  If  this  were 
the  sole  cause  of  their  failure,  the 
answer  is  not  to  us  at  all  satisfactory. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  im- 
maculate spelling  is  a  sure  test,  of 
general  education,  or  the  want  of  it 
a  sure  sign  of  general  ignorance. 
With  snch  an  orthograpliy  as  we 
have,  it  is  mere  habit  and  a  mechani- 
cal memory  that  insure  good  fpell- 
ing.  Many  minds  are  so  constitut- 
ed that  while  they  can  remember  a 
train  of  thought,  or  a  fact  of  inter- 
esting knowledge,  they  cannot  re- 
tain a  mere  seqnvnce  of  words  or 


fignres.  Sadi  men  shall  discourse 
well  and  ingeniously  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  Britisb  con- 
stitution, and  all  their  lives  long 
they  shall  not  be  master  of  a  single 
date  in  I^fish  history.  If  they 
know  it  to-day,  they  will  have  for- 
gotten it  to-morrow.  We  have  heard 
it  said — ^we  cannot  ourselves  voudi 
ibr  its  truth — that  more  than  one 
literary  man  of  eminence  has  felt 
himself  placed  all  his  days  by  the 
anomalies  m  our  spelling,  ^^nya 
faithful  servant  of  the  pnblic  spells 
well  enough^  but  he  reqnires  the 
moral  aid  of  a  Johnson^s  Dictionary 
within  reach ;  it  is  seldom  that  he 
consulte  it,  but  he  would  inonaedi- 
ately  begiu  to  feel  alarmed  if  be 
knew  that  his  oracle  was  removed- 
Set  such  a  man  down  to  a  tUetatitm^ 
and  his  fear  of  blundering  would 
inevitably  produce  a  large  crop 
of  blunders.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  examiners  are  not  so  given 
over  to  pedantry  as  to  prevent  a 
shrewd,  honest  young  fellow  fipom 
obtaining  his  promised  dertship 
merely  because  he  doubled  his  j?  or 
his  t  at  the  wrong  place,  or  anbeti- 
tuted  e  for  i 

In  one  of  these  Lectures  we  have 
an  interesting  account  of  Bishop 
Wilkins's  scheme  for  a  nnivereal 
language.  In  1668  the  Bishop 
published  his  *Es-say  towards  a 
Real  Character  and  a  Philosophical 
Language.^  By  a  real  character  be 
means  (what  the  Chinese  are  said  to 
possess)  a  character  which  shonld 
stand  for  things,  and  not  for  the 
words  of  things,  so  that  all  people 
throughout  the  world,  withoat 
knowing  any  language  but  their 
own,  might  communicate  together 
through  this  written  character. 
This  part  of  the  Bishop's  project 
does  not  appear  impracticable.  To 
what  extent  such  a  written  charac- 
ter would  be  useful  is  anotb^ 
qaestioo;  there  must  be  some 
manifest  utility  to  promjit  the 
natives  of  different  countries  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with 
it.  Jones,  Brown^  and  Robinson, 
would  have  found  it  osefnl  on  their 
Continental   tour;  but  we  doobt  if 
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tbey  would  have  given  themselves 
the  trouble  to  learn  it    Sby  men, 
and  men  who   are   accnstomed    to 
speak    tbeir    own     language    with 
aocnracy,  and  who  are  annoyed  at 
tbe  conscionsness  that  in  a  foreign 
langnage    they    are   making    them- 
selves ridionlons  by  vile  proDnncia* 
tioD,    if    not     by    false    grammar, 
wonid   be   delighted    with   sooh    a 
mode   of  commnnication.    Many   a 
man  woold  travel,  and  sojonrn   in 
foreign   cities,    who   now   sniks  at 
home,  if  wherever  he  went  he  conld 
take  ont  his  pencil  and  his  pocket- 
book,  and  express  himself  clearly  by 
a  written  oharaoter,  and  not  be  re- 
dooed  to  stammer  something  which 
will  make  him  look  like  a  fool  or 
an  idiot    But  this  class  is  not  ao 
namerons  in  the  varioos   countries 
of  tbe  world  that  a  new  written 
character  would  be  generally  learnt 
for  their  accommodation;  and  if  it 
were  not  generallv  known,  it  wonld, 
of  course,  be  nseless.    Tbe  idea  has 
been  lately  taken  up  by  Don  Sini- 
laldo  do  Mas  in  his  ']!d^graphie;* 
'*a  memoir   on   the   possibility    of 
forming    a    written     character    in 
which  people   of  all  cations,  with- 
out    understanding     each     other's 
language,  can  communicate/'    Why 
not  adopt  at  once  for  this  purpose 
the  Ohinese  characters,  or  so  many 
of  them    as   would   be   necessary? 
Thus  we  sbonld  be  at  once  at  home 
in  China,  and  tbe  diflScoIty  would 
be  obviate<l  of  obtaining  the  general 
concnrrenoe  to  anv  arbitrary  system 
of  si^s.     Let  all  educated  people 
in     Europe     forthwith    set    about 
learning    so   much    of  the  Ohinese 
character   as   to   be   able   to   hold 
written       communication      therein. 
This     might    be    the    germ    of    a 
written     language    common   to   all 
the  civilised  world.    Perhaps   Don 
Sinibaldo  de  M(u^  as  he  went  on 
some   dip'omatio  mission  to   China, 
has  fally  considered  this.    We  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  learning 
tbe  details  of  hid  scheme. 

Bat  Bishop  Wilkins  had  project- 
ed not  only  his  real  character,  but 
a  philosophical  language  to  be  pro- 


nonnced  by  living  lips.  In  this 
undertaking  Max  Mailer  gives  him 
credit  for  ^reat  ingenuity,  and  inti- 
mate acquamtance  with  the  nature 
of    language    itself;    but   he    also 

Soints  out  what  indeed  is  a  fatal 
efeot  in  the  scheme  which  the 
Bishop  has  elaborated.  His  philo- 
sophical langnage  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  any  advance  in  human 
knowledge.  He  surveys  and  clas- 
sifies all  human  knowledge  as  it 
existed  hi  1668 ;  and  having  arrang- 
ed it  into  genera  and  epeciee,  and  so 
forth,  he  gives  to  each  thing  a  new 
and  philosophic  name  based  on 
this  classification.  Thus  our  ad- 
vances in  science,  as  in  chemistry 
and  zoology,  which  lead  to  new 
classifications,  would  ntterly  dislocate 
and  destroy  the  language. 

Amongst  the  most  instructive  of 
these  Lectures  is  the  one  ^^On  the 
Root  Mar.''  It  is  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  modem  science 
of  etymology,  as  contrasted  with 
that  hap-hazard  etymology  which 
allowed  itself  to  be  guided  simply 
by  tbe  sound  and  the  meaning  of 
words.  What  Voltiure  intended  aa 
a  sarcasm — "LMtymologie  est  une 
science  ot  les«voyelles  ne  font  rien, 
et  les  consonnes  fort  pen  de  chose" 
—is  boldly  accepted  by  the  modem 
etymologist  Similarity  of  sound 
or  meaning  is  but  of  secondary 
importance.  '*We  know  worda,^* 
says  our  lecturer,  "to  be  of  the 
same  origin  which  have  not  a  single 
letter  in  common,  and  which  differ 
in  meaning  as  much  as  black  and 
white.'*  11)0  rules  by  which  letters 
are  changed  one  for  the  other  are 
deduced  from  a  wide  examination 
of  the  languages  in  question;  and 
the  application  of  these  rules  en- 
ables the  etynadogist  to  detect  the 
same  roots  under  various  forms. 
These  forms,  again,  by  the  habit 
we  have  of  thinking  in  metaphors, 
come  to  represent  most  opposite 
ideas.  A  word,  for  instance,  which 
signified  eo/tj  might  become  in  one 
form  to  mean  somethinff  lovable^  in 
another  something  joolUh — ideas 
altogether    antagonlstia      We    will 
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nol  yentoro  to  qooto  any  of  t&e  i]lQ»- 
tratioDs  here  given,  bcoaose  their 
fbroe  and  pertineooy  woald  not  be 
felt  nnleas  the  whole  lecture  were 

^UnlitheguidanceofthescieneSfio    J^^^  "^'!;  ''^ll^T  w^ ii^  *f 

etymologist itbeitomeehlghlyiDtereat.    *'^*^°*"  "^  P^T^^  •nbtantully  tha 

ing  to  traoe  (so  far  aa  his  aaooeaafiil 

labours   at  present   enable    ns)  the 

same  elements   of  speech    aa   they 

appear  in  the  different  langnages  oi 

man  and  in  the  most  remote  regions 

of  the  world.  For  within  oar  historic 

period,    and   amongst   the   dvilised 

nations  known  to  as,  there  appears  to 

be  DO  saoh  thing  as  an  absolutely  new 


•lementi  ef  speeoh  any  more  than  to 
the  subttantial  elements  of  natiue 
There  is  a  constant  change  in  lea- 
euage,  a  coming  and  a  going  of  iirorda; 
but  no  man  can  ever  inrent  an  en- 


same  language  as  the  earliest  aDceston 
of  our  raee;  and,  guided  by  the  hand 
of  soientifio  etymology,  we  may  pa« 
on  from  cental^  to  centory  throng 
the  darkest  periods  of  the  world's  his- 


ooinage  of  speech.  Whatever  mav 
have  passed  in  a  prehistoric  period, 
or  whatever  may  now  be  going  on 
amongst  some  volnble  savages,  we 
know  of  nothing  n^to  in  langnagethat 
Is  not  a  reooDstmction  of  the  old. 
Everything  that  has  a  date  has  also  a 
derivation.  It  seems  here  as  if  we 
had  lost  the  facalty  of  making  bricks 
from  the  original  dap.  and  oonld  only 
bnild  by  redLsposing  the  bricks  which 
oar  ancestors  had  moalded.  la  the 
following  qaotation  the  reader  will 
easily  perceive  the  modification  ,we 
ahonld  make :  "  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world"  is  no^  the  expression 
we  sbonld  have  ased,  bat  the  general 
drift  of  the  passage  we  are  very  far 
from  dtspnting, 

<«We  thus  see,"  says  Mas  MiUler, 
*'  how  languages  reflect  the  history  of 
nations^  and  how»  if  properly  aaalysed, 
almost  every  word  will  tell  us  of  many 
yiciMitudes  through  which  it  passed  on 
its  way^  from  Central  Asia  to  India  or 
to  Persia,  to  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and 
Ital^;  to  Russia,  Gaul,  Germany,  the 
British  Isles,  America,  New  Zealand; 
nay,  back  again,  in  its  world-encom- 
passing migrations^  to  India  and  the 
Himalayan  regions  from  which  it  starts 
ed.  Many  a  word  has  thus  gone  the 
round  of  the  world,  and  it  may  go  the 
same  round  again  and  ^  again.  For 
although  words  change  in  sound  end 
meaning  to  such  an  extent  that  not  a 
single  letter  remains  the  same,  and 
that  their  meaning  becomes  the  very 
opposite  of  what  it  originally  was,  yet 
it  IB  important  to  observe  that  since  the 
beginninff  of  the  world  no  new  addition 
has  ever  been  made  to  the  snbstantial 


tory,  till  the  stream  of  langoa^  on 
which  we  ooraelves  are  moTing  earries 
ns  back  to  those  distant  regions  where 
we  seem  to  feel  the  presence  of  our 
earliest  forefathers,  and  to  hear  the 
voices  of  the  earth-bom  sons  of 
Mann.'' 

.  We  commit  onr  readers,  and  onr- 
selvea  too,  with  great  confidenoe  to 
the  guidance  of  Max  MuUer  on 
matters  strictly  philological.  We 
shonld  hesitate  long  before  we  die- 

Eated  any  rale  of  etymology  which 
ad  received  the  sanction  of  his 
judgment;  and  even  individaal  de- 
rivations which  startle  ns  at  fint, 
we  are  willing  to  receive  on  his 
anthority;  we  receive  them  at  least 
till  sabBtitnted  by  othet^  atiii  more 
cogently  enpporled.  Bat  in  that 
province  which  is  common  to  the 
psychologist  and  the  philologisti 
whenever  the  leotarer  disoonrsee  on 
the  nature  and  functions  of  Ian* 
gaage  itself,  we  are  compelled  to 
observe  that  a  safer .  gnidance  will 
be  foand  in  many  an  old-establtsli- 
ed  author  amongst  ns,  Scotch  or 
English.  No  one  can  deal  with  the 
wide  subject  of  mental  philoeophy 
without  being  compelled  to  disease, 
with  more  or  less  fulness,  the 
nature  of  the  connection  between 
Thought  and  Language.  Now, 
glancing  back  in  memory  at  the 
nst  of  onr  metaphysical  writers  of 
repute,  we  must  say  that  there  ia 
hardly  one  of  them  from  whom  a 
student  would  not  derive  more  pre- 
cise and  intelligible  views  on  this  sub- 
Jeet  than  he  will  fh)m  the  Leotnns 
before  us.  On  this  aabjeot  the 
lectfkrer  is  very  vague.  We,  in  our 
part  of  the  island,  who  have  had 
m  oar  univenitiea  a  Metaphyaieal 
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Ohair,   well    filled    tbroDgb    many 
generations,  are  probably  more  aHve 
than  oor  neigbbonrs  to  a  deficiency 
of  this  kind.    Not  tbat  we  claim  to 
jodge  all  men  by  what  is   loosely 
called    "Scotch    philosophy."      Our 
own  systems,  doabtless,  have  their 
defects   or  their  shortcomings,  and 
there  is  scope  enough  for  progres- 
rive  development ;  but  we  are  fami- 
liarised to   the  difiScnlties  of  these 
•objects.    If  there  is  much  unexplor- 
ed, we  know  where,  at  least,  there 
is  a  solid  piece  of  ground  to  stand 
upon.    We  can  make  a  shrewd  guess 
whether  the  lecturer  who  comes  be- 
fore us  (let  him  come  from  what 
part  of  the  world  he  may,  or  have 
been^edncated  at  Berlin,  or  Gottin- 
gen,  or  Paris,  or  Geneva),  whether 
he  has  himself  any  sure  footing  in 
these  speculative  regions.    An  Eng- 
lish audience,  when  metaphysics  are 
touched    uDon,   are   either    at   .the 
mercy  of  their  present  teacher,  and 
are  led  whithersoever  he  pleases;  or 
else  they  refuse  to  be  led  tt  all — 
they  stand  stock  still.    TTe  in  Scot- 
land have  calmly  seen  the  various 
systems    of.    German     metaphysics 
tower   above  our   heads  into  tran- 
scendental altitudes;   we  have  seen 
oor  neighbours  clapping  their  hands 
at  the  cloud-built  eidifice,  and  com- 
paring   it,    to    our    disparagement, 
with    the  modest  structure   of  the 
Scotch    philosophy;    but  we   have 
seen  these  huge  clouds  that  for  a 
time  took  possession  of  the  sky  sink 
down    and    disappear-T-vanish    into 
viewless     vapour — while    we    have 
steadily  progressed,  adding  stone  to 
stone,  and  re-shaping  here  and  there 
our  more  terrestnal  building. 

Our  present  lecturer,  we  appre* 
hend,  has  been  led  into  vague 
and  exaggerated  statements  on  this 
subject  —  the  connection  between 
Tbonght  and  Language — by  the 
alnioet  excusable  partiality  which 
e\  ery  master  in  any  one  science  is 
likely  to  have  for  that  science.  The 
chemist  finds  in  nhysiology  only  a 
series  of  chemical  problems;  the 
electrician  could  explain  both  phy- 
siology and  chemistry,  could  he  once 


get  his  electricity  fairly  in  plav  upon 
tbeni.  Max  Mullersees  on  m  sides 
some  problem  of  language.  Lan- 
guage is  with  him  essential  to  all 
reasoning;  mythology  is  only  a 
'^diseased  language;*'  and  all  that 
we  want  towards  settling  our  religi- 
ous and  philosophical  differences  is  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  language, 
we  use  in  our  controversies.  We  can 
hardly  believe  that^  on  sober  consider 
ration,  Max  MuUer  would  deliberately 
assert  these  three  propositions  which 
we  have  set  down.  But  with  more 
or  less  distinctness  they  are  asserted 
in  these  Lectures;  the  first -very 
positively ;  in  the  second  and  third 
ne  has  perhaps  confused  himself  and 
his  hearers  by  not  distinguishing 
clearly  what  he  means  by  mythology, 
or  definition. 

1.  "Without  speech  no  reason,'^ 
says  Max  Muller;  and  he  censures 
Locke  and  Brown  for  not  acquies- 
cing implicitly  in  this  assertion* 
They  make  what,  we  are  persuaded* 
will  seem  td  mankind  in  general 
certain  exceptions,  certain  qualifi- 
cations which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. A  reasoning  which  is  carried 
on  in  propositions  must,  of  course, 
require  the  aid  of  language;  a 
reasoning  whose  object  is  to  con- 
vince others  must,  of  course,  be 
carried  on  in  language;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  any  reasoning 
upon  such  simple  subjects  as  a 
State  and  a  Church  without  using 
the  svmbal  of  language.  It  is  very 
certain  that  the  complex  organisa- 
tion we  call  a  State  or  a  Ohurch 
could  not  have  been  developed 
without  the  aid  of  language.  But 
where  the  act  of  comparison  or 
judgment  (which  constitutes  the 
essence,  of  reasoning)  requires  only 
the  memory  of  individual  objects, 
language  is  not  indispensable.  We 
may  use  it  evei^  here,  and  use  it  in 
the  silence  of  our  thoughts,  from 
inveterate  habit;  but  we  may  also 
limit  the  process  of  our  mind  to  the 
memory  of  objects,  and  the  percep- 
tion of  their  relations.  I'he  dis- 
covery of  means  to  an  end  will 
surely  be  allowed  to  be  a  process 
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of  reasoning.  Now,  an  inventive 
mechanician,  meditating  how  to 
complete  Ms  design,  carries  his 
machine  in  his  mind's  eye,  tries 
this  or  that  expedient,  applies  a 
wheel  or  shapes  a  crank,  and  might 
spend  a  whole  day  in  laborions 
cogitation  without  the  least  aid 
of  langnage.  He  might  have  the 
hahit  of  mattering  to  himself;  hnt 
he  also  might  conduct  his  mental 
operations  without  the  least  refer- 
ence to  language.  The  first  word  he 
uttered  even  to  himself  might  be  a 
cry  of  jov  at  his  success — ^the  old  phi- 
losopher s  triumphant  Eureka  ! 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  society 
there  would  be  few  processes  of 
thought  in  which  the  aid  of  lan- 
ffuage  would  be  absolutely  essential. 
Language  was  first  wanted  and  first 
framed  for  the  communication  of 
thought^  for  the  utterance  of  our 
wishes  and  desires.  It  was  after- 
wards, when  the  veiy  materials  of 
thouglit  became  (and  became  partly 
through  the  aid  of  language)  of  a 
more  complex  nature,  that  language 
assumed  its  second  character  as  an 
instrument  of  thought. 

2.  On  the  subject  of  mythology 
our  lecturer  makes  some  excellent 
observations;  we  would  particularly 
notice  the  distinction  he  has  so 
ably  drawn  between  the  religion 
and  the  mythology  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  the  clear  summary  he 
has  given  us  of  the  several  theories 
of  the  Greeks  themselves  on  the 
origin  of  their  mythology.  Bat  when 
he  himself  would  explain  this  origin, 
he  appears  to  resolve  it  ultimately 
into  the  inflaence  of  langaage  upon 
thought:  tkftord  becomes  Skpenon; 
forgetting  that  in  the  personification 
of  natural  objects  there  is  also 
a  preliminary  process  of  thought, 
which,  in  some  way  or  other,  must 
get  itself  expressed  in  language. 
No  doubt  the  given  word  aids  mar- 
vellously in  building  up  a  mythtv 
logy;  but  the  most  essential  part 
of  the  process  is  that  tendency 
•which  human  beings  have  to  see  a 
power  or  a  will  like  their  own  in  the 
activities,  of  that    external    nature 


which  presents  Itself  to  them  at  once 
as  benefactor  and  as  tyrant.  In  or- 
der that  his  explanation  shoald  w^ir 
a  more  satisfactory  appearance  than 
it  otherwise  would  do,  Max  Muller 
extends  the  term  mythology  to  a 
class  of  cases  to  which  it  was  never 
yet  applied,  and  in  which  the  infia- 
ence  of  language  upon  thought  is 
manifest  enough. 

*' After  the  defiQitioD,"  he  says  ia 
his  oonoIudiDff  lecture,  "  which  on 
several  occasioas  I  have  given  of 
mythology,  I  need  only  repeat  here 
that  I  include  under  that  name  every 
eaae  in  which  language  asenmes  aa 
independent  power,  ana  reacts  in  the 
mino,  instead  of  being,  as  it  was  in* 
tended  to  be,  the  mere  reslisatio^  and 
outward  embodiment  of  the  mind.'* 

Accordingly,  he  would  cla<idff 
under  the  same  category  the  Myths 
of  the  Dawn,  which  every  reader 
of  Max  Muller  knows  form  hia  fa- 
vourite topic  00  ancient  mythology, 
with  the  fabulous  account  of  the 
barnacle  goose,  once  stoutly  aaeeii- 
ed  by  the  naturalists  of  £nglan<l. 
There  was  a  goose  called  the  bar- 
nacle goose;  there  was  a  shellfish 
that  had  also  got  the  name  of  barna- 
cle, and  which  often  clung  to  pieces 
of  floating  timber.  There  prqjeds 
from  the  shell  of  this  barnacle  what 
the  modern  naturalist  calls  the  £oot 
of  the  animal,  and  what,  at  a  dis- 
tance, has  some  resemblance  to  fea- 
thers. This  slight  resemblanoe  to 
feathers,  coupled. with  the  identic 
of  name,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that 
the  barnacle  goose  came  oat  of  the 
shell  of  the  barnacle  that*  grew  apon 
the  tree.  Max  Muller  has  given  us 
some  very  amusing  extracts  from 
old  writers,  who  were  not  content 
with  asserting  all  this  as  the  then 
orthodox  doctrine  relative  to  bar- 
nacle geese,  but  who  solemnly  de- 
clare that  tfiey  have  seen  the  bird  In 
the  shell  of  the  barnacle,  and  are 
minute  in  their  description  of  the 
manner  of  its  birtb,  nutrition,  && 
Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  identity  of  name,  favoured  by 
the  slight  similarity  we  have  men- 
tioned, tyrannised   over  the  imagi- 
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nation.    We  liave  no  grave  obliga- 
tions  to   call  this  by  the  term  of 
** modern  mythology;"   and  we  are 
ready  to  believe  that  some  of  the 
£&bles  of  ancient  mythology  might 
be  explained  in  a  similar  manner. 
Bat  whether  it  is  ancient  or  mo- 
dem fable  that  we  are  dealing  with, 
there  is  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween sQob  cases  and  the  myths  of 
the  Dawn.     Tfaeee  resulted  from  a 
personification  of  the  Dawn  itself — 
that  laminons  and  coloured  appear- 
ance in  the  sky  which  preceded  the 
enn.    This   is   not   an    instance   of 
the     inflaence    of     language    over 
thonght,    bat   of    the   spectacle   of 
natare    over    thought       We    who 
know  the  dawn  sis  nothing  bnt  the 
light  of  the   son   seen    before  the 
orb  itself  has  risen  above  the  hori- 
zon, may    have   some   difiBcalty  in 
regarding   the  dawn   as  a  separate 
phenomenon.      Bat     to     a    people 
quite   ignorant   of   our  doctrine  of 
the    retraction    of    light,  it  would 
present    this    independent    appear- 
ance.    Like  the  rainbow,  it  would, 
in    some   inexplicable   way,  belong 
to  the  sun,  but  it  woald  be  an  in- 
dependent   thing.     Like    the    rain- 
lx>w,  or  the  wind,  or  the  sun  itself, 
it  would  not  Icmg  remain  a  thing; 
it   would  be  a  power,  a  person,  a 
oompanion  of  the  sun.    It  heralded 
the    sun,  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
sun,  or  else  it  was  carried  off  by 
certain   demons,  and   certain  other 
demons  or  deities  of  the  Day  again 
brought  her  back  to  be  reunited  to 
the  8UD. 

Amongst  the  numerous  myths  of 
the  Dawn  which  Max  Mulier  dis- 
covers amongst  the  fables  of  Greece, 
he  ranks,  we  may  mention,  the  fa- 
tuous tale  of  Troy.  Homer^s  epic, 
bjr  gradual  accretions  and  transfor- 
mationfl,  grew  out  of  some  scarce 
recoirerable  myth.  Helen  was  the 
I>awn,  snatched  away  by  lawless 
saitoTs,  who  represent  ^e  Fanis 
robbers  of  the  night,  and  she  is 
recovered  by  the  sun-bright  Greeks. 

"  The  siege  of  Troy  is  but  a  repeti- 
tioa  of  the  daily  siege  of  t^e  East  by 
tJie  solar  powers  that  every  evening  are 
xobbed  of  their  brightest  treasure  of 


the  West  That  siege,  in  its  orignal 
form,  is  the  ooostant  theme  of  the 
hymns  of  the  Veda.  Saraind,  it  is  true, 
does  not  yield,  ia  the  Veda,  to  the 
temptation  of  Pani,  yet  the  first  indica- 
tions of  her  faithlessness  are  there,  and 
the  equivocal  character  of  the  t  wilight 
which  she  represents  would  fully  ac- 
count for  the  further  development  of 
the  Oreek  myth.  In  the  'Iliad/  Brl- 
sels,  the  daughter  of  Brites,  is  one  of 
the  first  captives  taken  by  the  advanc- 
ing army  of  the  West.  In  the  Veda, 
before  the  bright  powers  reconquer  the 
Light  that' had  been  stolen  by  Pani, 
they  are  said  to  have  conquered  the 
offspring  of  Brysaya.  That  daughter 
of  liriaes  is  restored  to  Achillea^  when 
his  glory  begins  to  set^  just  as  all  the 
first  loves  of  solar  heroes  return  to 
them  in  the  last  moments  of  their 
earthly  career.  And  as  the  Sanskrit 
name  of  Panis  betrays  the  former  pre- 
sence^ of  an  r,  Paris  himself  might  be 
identified  with  the  robber.  .... 
That  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Zeus^ 
the  sister  of  the  Dioikwroi^  was  one  of 
the  many  personifications  of  the  Dawn, 
I  have  never  doubted.  Whether  she 
is  carried  off  by  TTiemti  or  by  Parts, 
she  is  always  reconquered  by  her  rigiit- 
ful  husband.  She  meets  hin^,  again  at 
the  setting  of  his  life,  and  dies  with 
him,  pardoned  and  glorified.  This  is 
the  bui-den  of  many  a  Dawn  myth,  and 
it  is  the  burden  of  the  story  of  BelenJ^ 

8.  The  third  occasion  on  which 
our  eminent  philologilbt  shows  his 
tendency  to  overrate  the  influence 
of  language  upon  thought,  is  where 
he  speaks  of  the  too  well  known 
effect  of  obscurity  of  language  on 
the  discussions  of  philosophers  and 
divines.  No  observation  is  more 
just  or  more  frequentiy  made  than 
this,  that  if  disputants  did  but  use 
their  words  in  ezactiy  the  same 
sense,  there  would  be  an  end  to 
many  a  discussion.  But  this  ob- 
servation is  only  accurate  when  it 
is  kept  within  its  proper  limits. 
Between  the  most  intelligent  of 
living  men,  using  an  instrament  of 
communication  that  ehoald  convey 
the  meaning  of  each  most  distinctly 
to  the  otiier,  there  would  still  re- 
main topics  enough  for  controversy. 

To  define  words  so  that  two  dis- 
putants shall  attach  to  them  exact- 
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ly  the  satne  meaning,  and  to  define 
words  BO  that  the  meaning  attached 
to  them  shall  be  striotlj  in  accord- 
ance with  &ct  or  trath,  are  two 
very  different  things ;  and  Max 
Jduller  has  overstepped  this  dis* 
tinction.  In  this  Ltter  sense,  a 
perfect  definition  is  the  last  result 
of  all  oar  inquiries  and  disoosstons. 
To  say  of  suob  a  defieition  that  it 
woaid  pvt  an  end  to  dispates,  is 
simply  to  say  th^t  men  have  attain- 
ed,  and.  generally  aeqniesoed  in,  the 
last  discoverable  trnth.  Oar  )eo^ 
tnrer  has  permitted  him^tf  to  con- 
found these  two  very  (Afferent  ideas 
connected  with  the  word  d^nition 
— tlie  one  pointing  to  a  perfect  iu- 
strament  for  the  communication  of 
thought,  the  other  to  the  truest 
tliought  that  can  be  gathered  under 
the  word. 

"I  shall,  in  ^oaduftion,"  says  Max 
MQller,  '*  give  two  or  three  instances  to 
indicate  uie  raaftner  in  which  /  think 
the  teienee  of  Langu^  might  he  of  <td- 
vantage  to  ike  phUoeopher. 

"  Knowledge,  or  to  know,  is  used  ia 
modern  languages  ia  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent senses. 

'*  First,  we  mav  say,  a  child  knows 
hie  .mother,  or  a  dog  knowe  his  master. 
This  means  no  more  than  they  recog- 
nise one  present  sensuous  impression  as 
identical  with  a  past  sensuous  impres- 
sion. This  kind  of  knowledge  arises 
simply  from  thb  testimony  of  the  senses, 
or  sensuous  memory,  and  it  is  shared 
in  common  by  man  and  animal 

**  Secondly,  we  may  say,  I  know  this 
to  be  a  triangle.  Here  we  have  a  gen- 
eral conception,  that  of  triangle,  which 
18  nut  supplied  by  the  senses  alone,  but 
elaboratea  by  reason ;  and  we  predicate 
this  of  something  wliich  we  perceive  at 
the  time  by  our  Senses.  We  recognise 
a  particular  sensuous  impression  as  fall- 
ing under  the  general  category  of  tri- 
angle. Here  you  peroeive  the  differ- 
ence. We  not  only  recognise  what  we 
see  as  the  same  thing  we  had  seen 
before,  but  we  must  previously  have 
gathered  certain  impressions  into  one 
cluster,  and  have  given  a  name  to  this 
duster,  before  we  can  apply  that  name 
whenever  the  same  cluster  presents  it^ 
self  again.  Thib  is  knowledge  denied 
to  the  animal,  and  peculiar  to  man  as  a 
reasonable  being. 

"Thirdly,  ^e  say  that  man  knows 
there  is  a  Qod.     7%m  knowledge  ie  band 


neither  on  the  evidence  of  the  eenaee  nor 
on  the  evidence  of  reaton.  No  man  has 
ever  seen  God,  no  man  has  ever  formed 
a  general  conception  of  God.  Neither 
sense  nor  reason  can  supply  a  know- 
ledge of  God.  What  are  called  the 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  God,  whether 
oniologieeU,  teUologieal,  or  koemoiogietd, 
are  possible  only  after  the  idea  of  6ed 
has  been  realised  within  os.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  third  kind  ef  know- 
ledge, which  imparts  to  us  what  is  nei- 
ther furnished  by  the  organs  of  aenae, 
nor  elaborated  by  our  reason,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  possesses  evidence  equal, 
nay  superior,  to  the  evidence  of  seois 
and  reason. 

**  Unless  these  three  kinds  of  know- 
ledge are  carefully  distinguished,  the 
general  question,  How  we  know?  must 
receive  the  most  contradictory  an- 
swers." 

Here  Max  Muller  has  glwen  n, 
in  a  few  words,  bis  theory  of  the 
nature  of  homan  knowled^ — a 
theory  which  we  will  resist  the 
temptation  of  diaonasing.  He  may 
be  right  or  wrong  in  his  theory; 
but  it  is  unmistakable  error  to  «iy 
that  the  sctsitee  of  language,  or  any 
logical  or  etymological  defioitiooe 
of  the  word  hnoffiMge^  or  to  kntWy 
can  help  ua  in  receivicg  it  Wlxat 
ideas  we  shall  gather  under  this 
word  knowletlge,  is  precisely  the 
subject  of  controversy.  He  thinks 
our  knowledge  of  God  is  intaidve ; 
others  consider  it  a  legitimate  in- 
ference from  the  pnrposea,  or  great 
purpose  (let  us  say  the  deveic^ 
ment  of  man),  seen  in  creetioo. 
How  can  anything  whatever,  wh^h 
can  be  described  as  specially  per- 
taining to  the  aoienoe  of  language, 
assist  us  in  determining  thia  dia* 
pute?  It  is  open  to  every  diapet- 
ant  to  do  as  Max  Muller  haa  here 
done — simply  to  beg  the  question 
by  making  his  own  deftnitioa  ef 
knowledge. 

In  the  same  triumphant  way  ha 
definea  the  word  "^ faith'*  and  *^ to 
believe.'*    He  says  :— 

"When  we  speak  of  our  belief  b 
God,  or  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
or  in  the  Divine  government  of  the 
world,  or  in  the  Sonship  of  Chriat,  we 
•want  to  express  a  certainty  independent 
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of  sense,  eridence,  and  reison,  yet 
more  eoiiTineiug  than  either— eyidence 
not  to  be  shaken  either  by  the  report 
of  the  senses  or  by  the  conclusion  of 
logical  aignments." 

Very  true;  lie  who  has  a  con- 
acionsneBB  of  this  hind  ^  eertamty 
iraots  a  word  to  express  it;  bat 
irhat  of  those  who  have  no  such 
ooDseioDSoess  ?  Csd  yoa  bring  con- 
Tiction  to  them  out  of  the  M^enoe 
of  language  ? 

"Faith,"  be  says,  a  Kttle  tortber 
OD,  is  that  ^^  ergon  of  hknoUdge  by 
vfaieh  we  apprehend  the  Inftoite. 
By  ''fdith"  IS  generally  understood 
the  knowledge  or  the  thought  itself, 
not  a  specitic  *^  organ"  of  know- 
ledge. His  system  of  philosophy, 
we  presume,  needs  such  an  organ, 
and  therefore  he  frames  this  defi- 
nition. Some  of  bis  learned  co- 
adjutors at  Oxford  are  teaching  at 
this  moment  that  we  cannot  ap- 
prehend the  Infinite.  Max  MtiUer 
would  apply  philology  to  their  case. 
He  thinks  that  men  have  called  the 
Infinite  '^a  negative  idea,  because 
infinite  is  derived  from  flnits  by 
means  of  the  negative  partide  inr 
Mr.  Maosel  will  hardly  accept  this  as 
either  a  sufficient  answer  to.  or  a 
f  iir  account  of^  the  difficulty  he  pat 
before  the  public,  when,  arguing 
from  the  relative  nature  of  human 
knowledge,  he  said  of  the  Absolute 
and  the  Infinite  that  they  involved 
tf  negation  qf  the  eonditiom  of  hu- 
man knowledge. 

Max  Muiler  says,  with  perfect 
truth,  that  beforo  discussing  the 
mtpernatural^  men  ought  to  have 
already  defined  to  themselves  what 
they  mean  by  the  natural,  A  bet- 
ter hint  could  not  be  given  to  our 
oontruvensialibts.  But  the  defini- 
tion must  be  wrought  out  by  clear 
thinking;  the  Professor  of  Language 
cannot,  as  such,  give  us  the  requi- 
site definition.  The  professor  of 
Language  is  not  €»  officio  the  arbiter 
of  ail  disputes.  What  is  a  miracle  f 
is  a  question  often  asked  at  the 
present  day.  The  old  and  familiar 
answer  was,  that  it  was  the  power 
of  God  producing  an  event  other 
than  such  as  are  produced   by  the 


same  power,  in  what  is  called  the 
oonm  of  nature.  There  has  grown 
up  in  some  quarters  an  indisposi- 
tion to  moke  this  contrast  between 
the  mirflele  and  the  course  or  conr 
eiancy  qf  nature^  and  new  defitii- 
tions  of  the  miracle  have  been 
lately  hazarded.  Some  have  called 
in  Mr.  Babbage'd  machine  to  help 
them  to  explain  their  new  account 
of  miracles.  That  or  any  other  ma- 
chine might  continue,  say  they, 
producing  one  effect  for  a  certain 
long  period  of  time,  and  then — 
still  under  its  own  me<$hanical  laws 
— it  might  produce  suddenly  some 
qaite  novel  effect.  What  we  call  a 
mirsole  may  be  some  such  quite 
novel  effect  produced  at  lung  in- 
tervals by  the  operation  of  the  con- 
stant laws  of  nature.  In  which  case, 
we  may  add,,  the  worker  of  the  mir- 
acle— ^that  is,  the  prophet  who 
stands  before  us  as  such — must 
have  been  either  himself  deceived 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  wonder  that 
was  wrought,  or  he  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  miraculcits 
hfko^ledge  that  jast  at  a  certain 
moment  the  apparently  anomalous 
event  would  be  produced;  and  he 
must  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
knowledge  to  represent  to  the  pub- 
lic that  such  extraordinary  event 
was  accomplished  by  God  in  an- 
swer to  his  prayer  1  Whether  this 
is  a  very  enlightened  view  of  the 
subject)  we  will  not  here  discuss. 
We  prefer  the  old  definition  of  a 
miracle.  'But  such  ideas  are  rife, 
and  Max  Mailer  proposes  as  a  remedy, 
or  method  of  arbitrament,  tlie  study 
of  language I 

« Here/' he  says,  '<a  large  field  is 
open  to  the  student  of  language.  It  is 
hii»  office  to  trace  the  original  meaning 
of  each  word,  to  follow  up  its  history, 
its  changes  of  form  and  meaning  in  the 
schools  of  philosophy,  or  in  the  market- 
place and  the  senate.  He  ought  to 
show  how  frequently  different  ideas  are 
comprehended  under  one  and  the  same 
term,  and  how  frequently  the  same  idea 
is  expressed  by  different  terms.  These 
two  tendencies  in  language,  Homonyiny 
and  Polyonymy,  which  favoured,  as  Ve 
saw,  the  abundant  growth  of  early  my- 
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thology,  are  still  aasertiog  their  power 
of  foBtering  the  growth  of  philosophical 
systems.  A  history  of  such  terms  as  to 
know  and  to  believe^  finite  and  infinite^ 
real  and  necessary,  woxild  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  clear  the  phileeophical 
atmosphere  of  our  day.'' 

It  might  do  mach  to  make  onr 
discoseions  sharp  aod  distinct,  it 
could  do  nothing  towards  finally 
determining  oar  douhts  and  diffi- 
calties  where  two  different  ideas 
really  present  themselves  to  the 
mind,  and  we  have  to  choose  be- 
tween them.  If  the  question  is, 
What  ought  to  be  the  definition  of 
the  term  miracle  f  it  cannot  suffice 
to  give  as  a  history  of  the  old  de- 
finitions which  it  IS  sought  to  dis- 
card. Max  Mailer  very  pointedly 
alludes  to  '*an  excellent  article 
lately  published  in  the  ^Edinburgh 
Review*  On  the  Supernatural, 
ascribed  to  one  of  our  most  emi* 
nent  statesmen/'  That  article  would 
modify,  in  some  respects,  the 
ideas  hitherto  attached  to'  the  word 
iupernatural.  Would  jie  arrest 
the  speculations  of  the  eminent 
statesman  wliom  he  here  compli- 
ments, by  some  history  of  the  word  ? 
AU  onr  philosophical  terms,  and  all 


our  terms  for  immaterial  eziatenoe, 
Max  Muller  himself  aaaures  as,  are 
modifications  of  some  root  origin- 
ally applied  to  a  sensible  object,  or 
to  an  act  appealing  to  the  senses. 
It  has  become  a  philosophical  term 
by  the  growth  of  thought,  aod  the 
professor  of  the  science  of  language 
baa  only  to  watch  that  growth ;  he 
can  have  no  power,  and,  we  preeunie, 
no  wish,  to  arrest  it  at  a  certain 
stage. 

There  was  no  neceedty  for  our 
professor  of  the  soienoe  of  langoage 
to  exalt  unduly  the  importance  of 
the  study  to  which  he  is  attached. 
It  has  its  own  great  and  most, 
legitimate  interest.  The  preset 
volume  Is  full  of  attractive  matter 
on  the  great  subject  of  language; 
and,  looking  back  upon  it,  we  re- 
gret that  we  have  allowed  ouraelves 
to  be  carried  away  from  these  into 
discussions  of  a  more  abstract  na- 
ture. But  it  is  too  late  to  retrace 
our  steps.  The  valuable  remarks 
and  curious  etymologies  with  which 
the  volume  abonnda,  will  certainly 
be  best  studied  in  the  work  itsdf; 
while  perhaps  the  few  precautionary 
or  qoalifying  observations  we  have 
made  will  not  be  altogether  ase- 
less. 
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It  is    a    reproaob   freqaeqtlj   ad- 
dreased  to  the  Oharpb,  that  she  is 
more  dispoeed  to  utter  folminatioas 
against  the  heretics  who  assail  her. 
than  to  reply  with  sound  reason  ana 
argument  to  their  attacks.  People  s&y 
that  the  clergy  are  as  ready  as  ever 
to  denonnoe,  and,  when  the  occasion 
seryea,   to  persecute,  bat  that  they 
are  very  slow  to  do  manful  battle 
for  their  faith,  and  meet  their  an- 
tagonists with  their   own  opinions. 
8ach   a  reproach   has   a   specially 
serere  meaning  in  an  age  so  gener- 
ally tolerant  and  reasonable,  enter-, 
taining  so  large  an  amount  of  ami- 
able, devout,  and  intelligent  heretics, 
and  feeling  itself  so  capable  of  calm 
discmsion  upon  every  subject  under 
the    Ban.      Toleration    has    indeed 
become  so  universal  that  we   have 
not   only  ceased  to  persecute,    but 
have  to  a  great  extent  ceased    to 
understand    the    conditions     under 
which   persecution  is  possible ;  and 
people   nave,  even  been  known  to 
A«8ert  that  the '  Essays  and  Reviews,' 
and    indeed    Dr.    Oolenso  himself, 
instead  pf  being  condemned,  should 
have    been    answered.    This    idea, 
however,    like    most    efPasioos    of 
popular   sentiment,  contains,   along 
with    a  little   truth,    a  great  deal 
of  h^ustice.     When   theology    was 
treated  scientiflcally,   and    the    as- 
gaJlants  of  Ohristianity   were   men 
w^ho   had  the  grace  to  wait  a  re- 
sponse, and  to  accept  in  good  faith 
the  r6U  of  Deist,  Ath|^st,  or  Scep- 
tic, it  was   practicable   enough    to 
prepare   replies   to   all  their  argu- 
ments,    and     Christian    apologists 
vrera  not  wanting;  but  the  matter 
has    entirely  changed   since    those 
days,    in    fSngland   at    least*    The 
utterances     of    sceptical     opinion, 
"whioh    may    be    considered    most 
dangerous,  are  at  present  about  as 
nnanawerable   as   a   popular  novel. 
In  saying  so  we  do  not  mean  to 
Imply    any   sbeer    at    the  popular 
cfoalUies  which  make  such  a  woiic 
as  M.  R^uan'a  ^Y^^  ^^  J^ua'  attrao- 
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tive  to  the  ordinary  reader.  There 
is  DO  reason  why  a  book  should 
b^  less  worthy  of  consideration  or 
thought  because  it  is  so  written  as 
to  be  alw.iys  pleasant  to  read.  The 
impossibility  of  serious  reply  to 
such  a  production  arises  from  a 
perfectly  different  cause.  It  is  be- 
cause of  its  ephemeral  and  mo- 
mentary nature  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  the  defenders  of 
Ohristianity  to  reply  specially  to 
such  an  attack.  Uoless,  indeed, 
we  could  secure  a  previous  under- 
standing with  the  intending  assail- 
ant, and  80  have  doe  entry  into  the 
lists  along  with  him  in  all  the  stately 
politeness  of.  chivalry,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  the  Christian  champion 
can  do.  What  his  alversary  has 
prepared  and  elaborated  by  the 
toil  of  years,  by  travels  and  re- 
searches which  demand  leisure,  he 
must  either  reply  to  fljiug,  putting 
not  only  himself  but  his  argument 
uuder  the  most  serious  disadvan- 
tages—k>r  he  must  be  content  to  re- 
cord only  his  denial  and  disapproval 
of  it,  in  face  of  a  generation  which, 
at  the  height  of  its  admiration,  has 
already  half  forgotten  what  its  en- 
thusiasm was  abant.  A  few  months 
ago  the  work  of  which  We  speak 
was  discussed  everywhere.  Last 
summer  we  found  it  in  its  primitive 
shape,  an  imposing  volume,  in  the 
chief  bookseller's  shop  of  a  little 
Scotch  country  town,  where  French 
literature  seldom  penetrates.  In 
spring,  straying  vaguely  int^  Du*t- 
ken's,  in  Naples,  in  search  of  the  Eng- 
lish traveller's  chief  solace,  the  novels 
of  the  Tauchnitz  series,  we  foand 
not  only  that  popular  body  of  lite- 
rature, but  even  the  multitudinous 
volumes  of  Dumas  and  his  disciples.  ^ 
lost  and  buried  under  a  locust  flood 
of  little  volumes  in  yellow  paper, 
the  cheap  edition  of  the  *  vie  de 
J^aus.'    The  book  had  tlirust  itself 


into  all  kinds  of  editions  in  the 
meanwhile,  and  had  ranged  freely 
between  and  beyond  the   antipodal 
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reffions  of  the  High  Streef,  Eenna- 
qanair,  and  the  Palazzo  Reale.  A 
book  of  BQch  nnWersal  preytilecce 
would  seem,  at  first  sight,  the  work 
of  all  others  whioh  it  was  the 
OhnrchM  doty  to  answer.  And  it 
is  Tery  possible  that  at  the  present 
moment  conscientioas  ^*  apologfats** 
are  labonring  hard  after  the  airy 
footsteps  of  M.  R^nan,  snd  making 
a  solid  response  at  their  leisare  to 
his  prodaotion.  Bat  in  the  mean 
time  the  whirligig  Time  has  bronght 
BhovLt  its  reyenges.  The  tide  has 
turned.  The  "wind  of  doctrine" 
has  swent  over  Ohristendom  and  dis- 
appearea.  The  sheWes  that  onoe 
groaned  under  his  yarious-slzed  oc- 
tavos have  now  foi^gotten  R^nan. 
Care  and  research  are  necessary  to- 
day to  find  a  single  copy  of  the  book 
which  a  little  while  ago  lay  as  thick 
as  autumn  leaves.  Under  such 
drcuinstanoes,  what  is  the  Christian 
critic  to  do?  80  far  as  it  is  pos- 
[&ible  to  rep]^  by  a  rapid  magazine 
article  or  flyiog  feuilleton^  he  baa 
a  chance  of  following  on  the  traces 
of  his  Agile  opponent,  but  there 
are  many  people  who  object  to  such 
weapons  of  religious  defence.  To 
meet  the  highly -polished  and  cun- 
ningly-prepared arrow  thus  deliv- 
ered flying,  by  the  heavy  artillery 
which  requires  both  time  and  space 
for  its  evolutions,  is  manifestly  im- 
possible; for  the  sparkling  projec- 
tile has  flown  into  oblivion  and 
darkness  long  before  the  great  guns 
can  be  got  in  order,  and  the  world 
does  but  pause  to  ask  what  it  is  all 
about  when  the  tardy  broadside 
rings  into  all  the  echoes.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  a  very  good  thing  that 
such  sssaults  upon  the  common 
faith  should  be  enhemeral  as  well 
as  periodical ;  but  U  is  at  the  same 
time  rather  a  hard  case  for  the 
Christiaa  teacher  who  has  addressed 
himself  to  their  serious  oonsldera- 
tioD, 

Such   being  the   case,  the  most 
effectqali   and    Indeed    almost    the 


only  way  to  meet  an  aasaolt  aocli 
as  we  have  described,  is  one  which 
has  finally  pxoduced  the  little  vol- 
ume entitled,  'The  Christ  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Christ  of  Modem 
Criticism/*  an  admirable  though 
brief  exposition  at  once  of  IL  B^ 
nan's  books,  and  of  the  hiatorical 
and  philosophical  aa  well  as  Ghria- 
tian  principles  which  negattve  its 
conclusions.  Principal  Talloch's 
Lectures  have  already  fulfilled  the 
primary  and  immediate  purpose  for 
which  they  were  in  no  respect  after 
date,  andf  having  done  so^  come  as 
fitly  as  modestly  to  the  public^  not 
so  much  in  refntation  of  the  bril- 
1  ant  Frenchman's  idyll,  as  in  calm 
remonstrance  and  protest  against 
the  principles  at  onoe  of  historical 
inquiry  and  moral  criticism,  which 
have  produced  this  last  and  newest 
exposition  of  the  ideas  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century.  Religiios  deda- 
mation  or  pious  horror  would  be 
out  of  place  from  a  chair  ia  which 
theology  has  to  be  treated  as  a 
science,  and  where  to  prove  sll 
tinngs  is  as  necessary  as  to  bold 
fast  that  which  is  true.  Nor  ia  it, 
fortunately,  the  custom  nowadays 
to  impute  motives,  or  set  dow^n,  aa 
in  more  primitive  tiroes,  a  reliipoos 
speculatist  as  naturally  an  impious 
man.  Principal  Tulluch  himself  ia 
one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  relii^oos 
thought  in  Sootiandy  and  is  neitber 
afraid  of  speculation,  nor  disposed 
to  confine  it  within  artificial  linoita. 
On  the  contrary,  he  considers  it  a 
necessary  instrument  in  the  Obortsh, 
destined  to  weed  and  winnow  tiie 
superfluous  matter  whioh  attaches 
itself  to  eikry  real  substance  at 
truth ;  and  it  is,  accordingly,  with- 
out anv  undue  heat  or  prejudice  that 
he  looks  at  M.  B^oan,  whoee  real 
qualities  of  scholarship  he  acknow* 
ledges  without  hesitation,  and 
against  wliose  honesty  he  makes 
no  suggestion.  The  faults  be  ^ 
leges  against  the  book  are  of  a  mors 
radical   quality.     To   call   it    bla»- 


•  *  Leotsrss  on  M.  Ryan's  *'  Vie  de  J^sm.'*  '   By  John  Tttllooh,  D.D.,  Priaeip^ 
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phemoas  wodM  hftve  b^en  easy. 
The  oHtio,  In  the  lyresent  case, 
goes  mooh  farther,  and  calls  it  an- 
pbilosophioal.  He  finds  faalt  with 
its  principles,  not  only  in  &  religi- 
ons hnt  in  an  intellectaal  point  of 
▼few.  He  describes  it  as  ac  once 
theoretical  and  dogmatic,  rejecting 
the  Catholic  belief  with  the  bland 
eleyaiion  of  saperibr  intelligence, 
yet  claiming  from  its  readers  a 
foith  in  its  own  assumption,  which 
no  Pope  has  yet  been  able  to  es- 
tort  from  the  nnwiUiog  world.  .  As 
even  popalar  oblirion  cannot  make^ 
the  ^  Vie  de  J^ns'  otherwise  than 
interesting  to  everybody  who  is 
dfippoeed  to  consider  the  subject  it 
treats  as  the  most  important  sab- 
ject  of  disonssion  in  the  world,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  sketch 
briefly  the  natnre  of  M.  R^nan's 
book.  It  is  a  new  biography  of 
the  FoQnder  of  Ohrtstianity,  treated 
according  to  the  popular  method  of 
modem  biography;  and  the  writer 
is  a  scholar  of  aoknowledeed  emin- 
ence, learned  in  all  the  intricacies 
of  Asiatic  literature,  and  pro* 
fesslng  to  enfSar  with  a  perfect* 
ly  candid  and  anbla«9ed  mind 
upon  the  consideration  of  those 
aingalar  phenomena  which  at- 
tended the  origin  of  the  Ghris* 
tian  religion.  Sneh  a  man,  one 
might  say  at  the  first  glance,  was 
»  very  fit  historian  of  an  era  so 
momentous;  but  there  are  a  few 
drawbacks  to  set  against  his  quali- 
fications for  the  ofilce.  The  first 
and  most  important  of  these  i& 
that  though  M.  IMnan  ia  not  at  all 
prejudiced  against  the  great  Author 
of  Ohfisdanity,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, displays  ererywhere  a  great 
and  even  patronising  partiality  to- 
wards the  wonderful  £|eing  whose 
lifo  he  relates,  he  sets  out  with 
an  established  theory  concerning 
the  world  and  its  management, 
ikrhich  from  the  first  settles  arbi- 
tmrily^  the  most  important  ques- 
tions mvolved.  In  the  world,  as  it 
appears  to  M.  B^dan^  there  are  no 
complications  except  such  as  can 
Ivs    disposed    of   sdftntiflcally.    He 


makes  up  his  mind  before  he'  be- 
gins,  that  no  bupematural  power 
of  whatsoever  description  has  any 
hand  in  the  matter.  Like  those 
bumble  descendants  ^  the  mcrni-> 
mers  of  old  who  still  lingsr  ab(«tff 
Scotland,  the  French  savant  has  to 
send  some  one  befoi^e  hirn  With'  m 
broom  to  sweep  the  stage  clear 
for  his  drama;  and  it  is  w^th  i^n> 
apparent  ignorance  of  atiy  other 
reasonable  theory  of  existence  that 
he  draws  up  the  caitato,-  and  dis- 
closes to  his  audienoe  the  clean  and 
tidy  platfortn  upon  which  humanity 
haa  to  work  out  its  history—a  world, 
to  wit,  oat  of  which,  by  a  car<9less 
exercise  of  will,  he  has  cleared 
everything  divine  "and  mytiterious,- 
leaviog  odly  Man  atid  L%w  to  fight 
out'  the  oft-repeated'  battle  ^brough 
innumeilablei  ages.  Such  a  dean  * 
sweep  at  the  beginning  simplifiea 
matters,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
it  eliminates  the  true  sonl  of  philo** 
Sophy  from  the  argument  which 
follows,  making  it  rather  a  labo- 
rious ahrangement  of  facts  to  fit  a 
theory,  than  an  impanial  examina*- 
tion  of  the  actual  for  the  demon' 
stration  of  the  true.  Along  with 
thi^,  it  is,  however,  plain  that  the 
acute  and  keen  intelligence  of  the 
biographer  has  been  struck  to  a 
wonderful  degree  by  the  character 
which  he  has  set  himself  to  portray. 
But  for  a  little  i^ectlonate  contempt 
for  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
Galilean  peasant  whrob  restores  his' 
balance  of  superiority  as  a  histo- 
rian, the  philosopher  would  become 
an  enthusiast;  and  even  with  that 
saving  claose  he  lingers  over  the 
picture  he  is  making  with  a  kind'  -* 
of  half-adoraUon.  To  accounts 
for  the  influence  exercised  by  a 
man  of  liumble  station  and  un- 
cultivated powers,  not  only  over 
his  own  generation  but  over  cen- 
turies of  distant  time  and  worlds 
of  alien  people,  does  indeed  re- 
quire that  everything  that  is  m(^ 
noble  and  perfect  in  mind  and 
spirit  should  at  least  be  allowed 
to  tiie  individual  who  has  oooupled 
so  singolar  a  place  in   the  world. 
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H.  Rdoan  acoc^dlngly  depiots  the 
Author  of  our  nligicHi  in  the  warmest 
and  brightest  ooioorB.  So  &r  from 
attempting  to  lessen  the  beantj  of 
His  oharaoter,  he  sets  it  forth,  as 
we  have  said,  with  graoefal  enthn- 
siasm,  elaborating  many  a.  oharm- 
ing  vignette  by  the  way  of  that 
fair  Eastern  landseape,  which  he 
ooncindes  to  faaye  imparted  so  mnch 
of  its  reflective  oalm  and  pastoral 
beanty  to  the  sool  of  the  yoong 
Nazarene.  He  describes  to  na,  in 
Tery  foil  detail,  what  Jesns  knew 
and  did  not  know,  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  thonght  and  growth  of 
ideas  In  His  mind.  He  tenches 
lightly,  with  a  tender  regret,  on 
those  onfortnoate  momeots  in 
which,  begailed  by  the  wilee  of  His 
friends  |md  the  neceniUes  of  the 
•  time,  this  wonderfai. Reformer  per- 
mitted Himself  to  be  seduced  into 
thaamatorgioal  performances  and 
pretences  of  miracle.  By  these 
means, — ^by  the  beaotj  of  Christ's 
character,  and  even,  for  M.  R^nan 
is  bold,  of  His  person — ^by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  His  followexs,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  His  disciples,  and  the 
mingled  wants  and  crednlity  of  the 
ag6| — the  new  biographer  of  Jeeos 
of  Naaareth  does  his  best  to  ao- 
ooont  for  Christianity.  We  do 
not  at  present  panse  to  notice  the 
stiU  more  profound  difficalties  he 
plnnges  himself  into  —  difficnities 
mach  darker  and  uglier  than  those 
'which  he  gets  dear  of  by  ignor- 
ing any  sort  of  divine  agency  in 
the  matter.  We  do  bat  state 
the  conditions  under  which  he 
works,  and  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
<•-  dnction  thus  evolved.  He  de- 
picts to  us  a  world  busy  and  full, 
teeming  with  unintelligible  crea- 
tnres,  each  of  them  a  profound 
aeoret  to  his  neighbours,  most  of 
them  nnspeakably  mysterious  to 
themse1ves--all  running  their  heads 
from  time  to  time  against  the  dead 
walls  6f  \&w  and  order,  which  en- 
oompaas  their  blind  existence,  yet 
by  times  addressing  wistful  looks 
towards  a  sky  which,  to  the  poetic 
eonls   among  them,  looks  to  have 


something  behind  its  on&thomable 
depths.  If  any  one  ever  made  it. 
that  nnknown  Being  has  retired 
behind  His  dondy  ourtains,  and  left 
it  to  its  own  devioes.  But  then 
amid  the  cloud  there  arises  a  Man, 
who  not  only  mari»  Himself  evei^ 
lastingly  upon  the  broad  canvai, 
but  affects  the  lives  and  fills  the 
thoughts  of  myriads  of  people  han- 
dreds  of  years  after,  people  mon 
enlighreued  in  many  particolan 
than  Himself— all  this  without  any 
sort  of  influence  in  the  matter  ex- 
cept the  ordinary  laws  of  human 
influence— the  power  of  nataral 
greatness,  genius,  and  truth.  This 
is  the  picture  M.  B^nan  drawa» 
without^  perhaps  quite  peroeiviog 
all  iU  difficulties;  and  indeed  it 
is  no  light  task  for  anv  histoiiaa 
to  account  for  a  wondertal  and  con- 
tinuous religious  movement  in  a 
world  left  all  by  itself  to  its  own 
devices,  without  the  poesibility  of 
any  interference  on  the  part  of 
Gud. 

It  is  this  assumption,  to  start  with, 
against  which  Dr.'  TuUoch  opens  bb 
protest  He  complains  that,  whilo 
M.  R^oan  professes  to  enter  npoo 
the  consideration  of  hia  sul^ 
with  a  mind  entirely  impartial  and 
unbiassed  by  theory,  it  is  in  reality 
upon  a  foregone  conclusion  that  be 
baaes  his  entire  argument.  ^The 
Qospds  are  partly  legendary,  be? 
cause  they  are  full  of  mirades;** 
such  L»  the  primary  statement  of  the 
historian  who  proposes  to  interpret 
ane^w  the  life  of  Christ— a  lift 
wholly  miraculous,  acoording  to 
Christian  conception.  To  reject  a 
certain  mirade,  or  even  all  miraeleB^ 
as  insnffidently  proved,  is  a  d)ff«- 
ent  thing  from  the  rejection  of 
every  miraculous  possibility  in  the 
world,  which  is  the  cooolnsiott  with 
which  M.  R^oan  seta  out  The 
real  meaning  of  this  conception  of  the 
universe  is  ably  set  forth  by  Priodpsl 
Tulloch  in  the  following  passage:— 

"  Here  there  can  oe  no  doubt  of  M. 
B^oan's  philosophical  sentiiJieDta,  and 
as  little  doubt  of  the  manner  in  which 
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he  applieB  ib«iii  to  history.  .  It  is  his 
•▼idont  principle,  as  it  is  that  of  the 
whole  sefaool  to  wbieh  he  belongs,  to 
if]|Dore  the  reality  of  any  spiritual  or 
diyine  goverDmeat  of  the  world.  The 
order  of  the  universe  is  fixed  in  certain 
laws,  which  ezdnde  all  personal  inter- 
▼entioo,  and  remain  unchaof^ing  for 
ever.  It  is  the  business  of  science  to 
discover  these  laws;  it  is  the  ftiDCtion 
of  the  historian  to  recognise  their  ope- 
ration, and  to  interpret  by  them  the 
whole  course  of  past  phenomena ;  for  it 
admits  of  no  question,  that  they  are 
the  same  laws  which  we  now  see  ope- 
rating round  us,  which  have  been 
without  deviation  operating  from  the 
beginning.  There  is  and  can  be  no 
room,  therefore^  in  history  for  miracle. 
There  is  no  room  even  for  God,  save  as 
the  {>oetio  or  |thilosophic  ideal  of  an 
inflexible  system  of  law.  This  is  Posi- 
tivism in  its  general  conception— the 
atartling  creed  of  a  widely- prevailing 
philosophy.  Not  only  Christianity,  but 
TheiBiB,  is  held  to  be  a  philosophical 
mistake.  The  world  has  not  advanced, 
nay,  has  retrograded,  from  the  days  of 
the  great  schools  of  Greek  science.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  Lneretios,  the  recognition 
of  his  inexorMU  JfeUumj  whioh  is  the 
highest  point  of  wisdom,  and  to  which 
the  world  must  return,  as  the  spring 
oi  its  highest  progress,  and  the  con- 
sammation  of  all  knowledge.  It  ib 
•omewhat  hard  for  the  Christian  apolo- 
gist to  be  thus  eontioually  dragged  from 
the  fair  field  of  historical  evidenoe  to  a 
discussion  of  the  ultimate  principles  of 
all  truth.  And  yet  it  is  a  very  instmo- 
tl  ve  faot,  that  every  school  of  unbelief  is 
now  driven  to  this  resource.  It  makes 
its  chief  attaok  upon  Christianity  from 
behind  general  principles,  not  merely 
inimical  to  the  Church  and  the  super- 
natural foundation  upon  which  it  rests, 
but  inimioal  to  all  rekgion^-inimieal,  in 
fiaot,to  all  spiritual  philoe<^by  and  ey^fj 
noble  creative  art  and  product  of  civil- 
isation whioh  has  its  root  in  the  spirit- 
nal  life  of  man — ^the  sphere  in  which 
man  is  allied  to  a  higher  divine  life  than 
the  mere  nature  around  him  which  he 
ean  see  and  handle.  For  this  is  the 
real  question  involved  in  Positivism. 
It  is  not,  as  Writers  like  M.  R^nan  in- 
ffeoiously  put  it,  a  question  between 
law  and  eaprioe,  order  and  arbttrarinesa, 
in  the  government  of  the  world.  There 
ia  no  Christian  thinker  who  beUevea 
tiiat  the  government  of  the  world  is 
otherwise  than  by  general  \Biwm.  'The 
no  i verse  of  nature  is  conceived  by  all 
reflective  minds  as  a  great  order  or  009- 


m&$,  and  the  coufm  of  history,  appa- 
rently irregular  as  it  has  been,  as  a  ooof- 
sistent  development  in  the  great  system 
of  things.  The  Theist  reco^ises  the 
prinetple  of  order  quite  as  plainly  as  the 
Fositivist ;  but  what  he  does  not  admit 
is  the  merely  material  character  of  this 
order.  He  maintains,  on  the  contrary, 
that  order  is  everywhere  the  direot  ex- 
pression of  a  living  Divine  will,  which 
rules  in  and  by  the  order.  He  acknow-  ^ 
ledges,  equally  with  the  Positivist,  that 
the  material  facts  or  phenomena  in  the  ^ 
midst  of  which  he  lives  are  capable  of 
classification  into  general  laws,  conti- 
nually subsisting,  and  of  which  they 
may  be  regarded  as  the  issue  or  mani- 
festation ;  but  be  does  not  allow  that 
these  material  phenomena  or  their  laws 
exhaust  the  realities  of  being.  On  the 
contrary,  he  holds  that  the  highest  be- 
ing of  man  is  not  contained  in  them 
but  is  a  part  of,  and  is  closely  allied  to, 
a  higher  order  of  being,  transcending 
and  embracing  the  other.  Every  higher 
activity  of  our  nature  presupposes  and 
springs  from  this  higher  order  of  being. 
Religion  has  no  meaning  apart  from  it. 
Philosophy,  as  it  has  been  conceived  by 
all  the  highest  minds  of  the  human  race 
— by  a  Socrates  or  a  Pascal,  or  even  by 
a  Pythagoras  or  a  Kan t-^  has  no  basis 
without  it  Art  of  every  kind,  poetry, 
painting,  sculpture,  imply  and  appeal  to 
It,  and,  save  for  the  inspiration  they 
draw  from  thence,  would  be  merely  the 
toys  of  an  idle  and  frivolous  luxury. 
Civilisation  in  its  legislative  and  judicial 
institutes,  and  in  all  the  more  character- 
istic and  elevating  forms  of  its  mani- 
festations, rests  upon  it,  ^ows  with  its 
frowth;  and  decays  with  its  corruption, 
'hat  man  is  something  more  than  mat- 
ter, that  there  is  a  divine  spirit  in  him, 
and  a  divine  spirit  above  him,  in  whom 
alone  he  lives,  and  that  this  divine 
order  of  being  is  higher  thap  the  mere 
material  order,  and  may  for  wise  and 
beneficent  purposes  supersede  and  tra- 
verse this  lower  order ;  that,  in  short, 
there  is  a  living  Supreme  Will  directly 
governing  all  things,  and  communing 
with  and  oontroUing  the  will  of  man— 
an  Almighty  and  Personal  hand,  which 
none  can  stay  from  working, — such  a 
faith  is  indeed  eminently  Christian. 
But  it  also  lies  more  or  less  obscurely  at 
the  root  of  every  form  of  religion,  and 
every  conception  of  man  as  a  being  ca- 
pable of  rational  and  moral  progress. 
And  this  is  what  Positiybm,  if  not  in 
all  eases  expressly,  yet  in  its  essential 
character  implicitly  denies;  for  it  ac- 
knowledges nothing  higher  than  nature, 
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4^nd  tlie  ftystcm  of  Uwt  into  irhicb  na- 
ture mav  b«  refloWed. 

*'  Such  o  philoaophy,  if  philopophy 
it  can  be  called,  necetaarily  ezeludeB 
all  idea  of  miraolea.  It  rejeota  the 
miraculoua  from  biatory  because  it  has 
already  rejected  God  from  the  world. 
Let  it  preteod  aa  it  may  not  to  impose 
theory  upon  bialory,  it  doea  ao  io  the 
moat  obvioaa  and  sweeping  manner. 
For  why  are  miraclee  incredible  f  Not 
beoause  they  have  been  examined  and 
found  to  be  devoid  of  credit,  bat  because 
the  world  proeeeda  by  general  laws^  and 
not  by  p«raonol  agency.  Denjr  thia 
latter  JEsot,  and  of  coarse  no  miracle 
ean  have  ever  happened— for  a  miracle 
in  its  very  idea  jaoreaappoaea  personal 
agency.  But  admit  the  reality  of  Divine 
Intelligenoe  and  Will  governing  and 
acting  in  every  manifeatation  of  nature 
and  of  history,  and  it  u  impossible  to 
ei[clude  the  idea  of  miracle,  or  at  once 
set  it  aside." 

Prinoipal  Tallocb  follows  up  this 
ttatement  of  the  entire  basis  of  the 
'  question  by  eotering  into  M.  B^ 
nan's  special  argoment  in  respect  to 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  in  its  way  a  skilfnl  and 
specious  piece  of  writing,  with  iJl 
tnat  appsxent  candour  and  abstract 
air  of  justice  which  is  ao  captavat- 
ing  to  an  ioezperienoed  reader. 
^^Ko  miracle,''  he  says,  "has  erer 
been  performed  before  an  assembly 
of  men  capable  of  verifying  the 
miraculous  character  of  a  fact ;" 
and  be  proceeds  to  state  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  might  he 
possible  to  conrince  himself,  or  anv 
other  person  similarly  enlightened, 
of  a  miraculous  event  *^  Were 
a  worker  of  miracles  to  present 
himself  in  these  dayn,"  ha  says, 
^'  with  pretensions  fentffioiently  seH- 
Tons  to  be  discussed,  and  to  an- 
nounce himself,  we  shall  suppose, 
as  capable  of  raiding  the  dead,  what 
shonld  we  do?  We  should  appoint 
a  commission  composed  of  physio- 
logists, pliysidans,  chemists,  and 
persons  trained  in  historical  criti- 
cism. This  commission  would 
choose  a  dead  body;  would  assure 
themselves  that  it  was  in  reality  a 
dead  body;  would  select  a  room 
for  the    experimeoti   and    arrange 


an  entire  system  of  precantSooa 
necessary  to  place  the  result  beyond 
donbt.  If  under  such  eonditioni 
the  raising  of  the  dead  was  effected, 
a  'probability  nearly  equal  to  cer- 
tainty would  be  obtained.  How- 
ever, as  an  experiment  roust  be  al- 
wsys  capable  of  repetition,  as  those 
who  have  once  done  a  thing  miut 
be  able  to  do  it  again,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  of  easy  or  diffi- 
cult in  regard  to  miracles,  the  mir- 
acle-worker would  be  invited  to 
reproduce  the  miraonlous  fact  in 
other  dronmstanoes  upon  other 
dead  bodies  in  another  eompanj.* 
To  this  singular  proposal,  in  whieh 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  M. 
Kenan's  mode  of  argument  is  Teiy 
remarlcably  shown,  Dr.  Tullodi  re- 
plies by  a  very  lucid  and  striking  de- 
scription of  the  difference  between 
historical  and  scientific  facts : 

"  M.  Renan  has  here  fallen  into  eo 
plain  a  confusion  as  to  oonfound  a  liui 
of  expeiienoe,  a  profound  hiatorical  in- 
cident, with  a  eeientifio  eondoaim. 
Facta  of  incident  and  oontingency— 
and  all  hiatorical  faota^  miraoulona  or 
otherwiae,  are  of  thia  alaaa— beleiy  to 
a  aphere  of  their  own,  different  from 
the  scienti&o,  and  rest  on  their  ova 
characteriatic  and  appropiate  prod 
Whether  anything  has  nappeoed  cr 
not  la  a  question  of  contingency  to  be 
settled  by  the  evidence  of  thoae  who 

g'ofeas  to  have  aeen  the  thina:  happen, 
id  they  really  aee  it  t  were  they  tn^ 
cogniaant  of  it  I  And  were  they  cap^ 
•  ble  of  Judging,  not  by  adentifiie  teats, 
but  by  the  ordiaarv  exereiae  of  their 
aenaea  and  their  Jadgment,  wbelhsr 
what  they  aaw  was  a  reality,  and  not 
an  illusion  f  Are  they  honeac  men,  and 
have  they  no  inducement  to  any  that 
the  thing  hajppened  if  it  did  not  iiap* 
pen  t  Such  is  the  natnre  of  hiatoiMal 
evideac&  Scientific  evidence  ia  of  a 
different  character ;  the  evidenoe  not  ef 
personal  testimony  but  of  continual  de- 
monatratioo.  Scienti6c  fiacta,  anliks 
facta  of  mere  contingencj^  or  incident, 
are  traUia  of  nature,  which,  miee  4Ua> 
covered,  admit  of  repeated  veiificatioa, 
beoAuae  they  rest  on  the  oooatitataQa 
of  thing»-*^the  existing  lawa  of  the  ma- 
terial universe :  they  are  equally  traa 
at  all  tiBMa»  tberiefore,  and  their  proof 
ean  be  demon^ativdy  exhibited  at  one 
time  9a  well  ae^nother.    In  the  ease  of 
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tnch  faets  personal  erf^enee  it  of  no 
e<>n«eqvenee.  Na  amoant  of  jnioh  eri* 
d«D<ie,  apflirt  from  ieieoiifie  «zpmiD«nt 
and  dwnoBftferaiion,  M«Id  mtabliah,  for 
MBMnple,  tk»  lafw  of  gravitation,  or  tha 
law  of  «q«UibriiiB  of  ilmds.  Ton  or 
I  m^  l^eliove  tb«ao:M!ieatifie  trotha^ 
beoaoM  A>f  N^^w ton's  statenento  on  tha 
o9«  band  or  PasoaVa^tatemoota  on  tbe 
other;  bat  any  nnniber  of  such  stater 
xnenta  does  not  form  the  appropriate 
eTid<^nee  of  anch  truths.  They  rest^ 
OD  the  contrary,  on  the  eyidence  of 
direct  observation  and  experiment, 
callable  of  oonstitnt  repetStion,  and  of 
b«nig  -ezhtbSted  m  formnlsB  of  the  ut* 
moat  eizaetneas  and  certainty.  M.  K^- 
iMUi  aaba  iritli  irrimipli,  *  Who  does  not 
kDow  that  nomiraolo  has  aver  beeil 
pcxAnnMd  under  the  eaoditiona  )aid 
down  bv  bim  t*  Hav  va  not  aak  witb 
•  more  Jnatly-foiuidea  eonfidenoe,  Who 
doea  not  sea  that  a  miraole  performed 
under  such  conditions  would  be  no 
miracle  At  all  I  So  soon  as  you  can  re- 
duce any  fact  within  acientino  laws  and 
conditions,  it  neoesrarily  ceases  to  bear 
the  character  of  a  mirade.  It  is  the 
Tery  9dea  of  miracle  that  it  transcends 
these  laws  and  conditions;  that  it  is 
mxt  -mcident  or  ooeurrenca  appearing 
within  the  sphere  of  humaai  experience, 
tat  ineapahle  of  b^ag  reioHred  by  the 
ordinary  laws  which  gatera  this  ex- 
perieoce.  Jf  it  can  be  so  resolved,  it 
feeea  all  pretenaions  to  be  miraculous,  or 
even  marvellous.  If  the  case  supposed 
by  M.  R^oan  could  really  occur,  the 
eonclusioos  which  he  draws  from  it  are 
not  those  which  would  really  follow. 
The  true  inference  would  be,  not  that 
miracnloixs  powers  had  been  inirusted 
to  certain  persona,  but  that  raiaing  the 
dead  waa  a  natural  orsoientifie  pfooeaa» 
and  not  an  exhibition  of  mineuloua  or 
sopernatural  power  at  all.  How  could 
it  De»  if  capaole  of  apontaneoua  repeti* 
tlon  in  the  manner  soggeetedt  for  is 
not  this  eapaoity  of  repetition  just 
the  characteristic  of  a  scientific  fact! 
Is  not  the  process  described  the  very 

f process  by  \^hich  some  new  truth  or 
aw  of  science  is  discovered  and  ^ein- 
fiedt  A  miracle,  on  the  other  hand, 
imolies  as  ita  essential  idea  a  soecial 
ftna  extraordinary  exercise  of  divine 
power  which,  from  its  very  natttre,  it  la 
abenrd  to  suppose  repeated  with  a  view 
to  Terificatxon.  It  pleased  Qod  Al« 
mll^tyt  let  ua  suppose^  with  a  view  to 
man's  ffood  and  the  demonatration  of  His 
own  glory,  to  interpose  in  human  affairs^ 
arresting  the  ordinary  aotioo  of  the  lawa 
of  nature,  aa  in  the  case  of  immediate 


recovery  from  sickness  or  restoring  the 
dead  to  life  i^ain.  The  operation  of  the 
natural  forces  which  make  up  the  eouras 
of  human  experience,  and  which  only, 
subsist  at  any  moment,  because  God 
who  appointed  them  continues  them,  ia 
temporarily  set  aside  for  soma  wise  end^ 
so  that  the  Original.Will— of  wl^m  alone 
all  these  forces  are,  and  whose  power 
alone  they  express — is  made  bare,  stands 
forth,  as  it  were,  in  direct  demonstra- 
tion and  authority.  This  is  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  a  uimcle — the  will  of  God 
In  direct  and  extraordinary  exercise. 
Thia  is  the  nature  of  the  fact  which  H. 
B^nan  inaiata  upon  calling  together  an 
assembly  of  sdentifio  persona  to  settle. 
Is  this  the  hand  of  God  I  They  are  to 
determine  the  (question  by  experiment^ 
and  by  an  application  of  acienlifio  teetai 
If  the  hand  of  God  raisea  a  dead  niai^ 
to  life,  it  must  repeat  the  process  under 
a  more  rigorous  and  vigilant  soieotifiQ 
scrutiny  before  the  scientific  notables 
can  determine  whether  the  thing  has 
been  really  done  or  not  It  Is  surely 
needless  to  add,  that  no  miracle  haa 
hitherto  be«n  perfbrmed  under  such 
oondlttons,  for  the  conditions  entbely 
divest  the  supposed  act  of  all  divine 
eharaoter— nay,  of  all  moral  import'* 

Dr.  TolH>oh  does  not  conoltide  ihti 
elear  and  striking  discriminatioQ 
without  an  example.  He  takes 
from  the  Qospel  the  aim  pie  n^trra- 
Cive  of  one  of  thoee  resnscitations  to 
which  M.  R€nan  refers.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  widow's  son:— 

'  "  Our  Lord  ia  die  oource  of  His  jour- 
neys went  into  the  city  of  Nain,  and  ma 
He  went  ('  and  many  of  His  disciples  and 
much-  people  went  with  Him*),  He  met 
a  funeral  prooesaion,  with  the  dead  body 
of  a  young  man  earned  on  an  open  bier, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  East, 
and  his  weeping  mother  following  the 
bier.  *  And  when  the  Lord  saw  her,  He 
bad  compassion  on  her,and  said  unto  her. 
Weep  not  And  he  came  and  touched 
the  bier:  and  they  that  bare  him  stood 
still.  And  He  said,  Young  man,  1  say 
unto  thee.  Arise.  And  he  that  was 
dead  sat  up  and  began  to  speak.  And 
He  ddivered  him  to  his  mother.  And 
there  came  a  fear  on  all :  and  they  glo« 
rified  God,  aaying,  That  a  great  prophet 
ia  risen  up  among  us:  and,  ThatGM 
hath  visited  His  people.'  Think  of 
this  scene,  a  touching  and  memorable 
incident,  one  .among  many,  though  few 
so  striking,  in    ..he  life  of  our  Lord ; 
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then  recall  for  contrast  M.  R^nan** 
laboratory  and  aasembly  tA  acientifie 
commiwionera  prepared  to  ioveatigate 
tbe  alleged  resnacitatioD  of  a  dead  body, 
carefully  aeleoted  and  s^ientificauy 
fecmtiniaed.  The  contratted  facta  are 
of  an  entirely  different  order,  and  the 
iasue  contemplated  in  the  one  case  ia 

anite  dtfttinet  from  the  itatie  alleged  in 
tie  other." 

This,  it  appears  to  na,  ia  meeting 
the  ^Qestion  in  its  fnlleat  and  clear- 
est signification  with  a  qniet  force, 
irhioh  is  infinitely  more  powerfnl 
than  any  heat  of  indignaclon.  Tliere 
is,  however,  besidea  this  ably-indi* 
oated  difference,  a  certain  pecnliaritr 
in  the  story  of  the  eTangelist,  wbion 
in  this  case  neither  IL  R^nan  nor  his 
critic  takes  note  of.  It  is  the  entire 
iilmplicity  and  the  spontaneous — 
what  one  might  call  accidental- 
character  of  the  whole  transaction. 
Ko  thoQght  of  proving  anything, 
even  His  own  divine  mission,  appears 
in  the  words  or  in  the  act  of  the  mer- 
dfnl  visitor,  whose  compassionate 
heart  was  saddenly  tonohed  by  the 
mother's  tears.  Of  all  the  miracles 
of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  perhaps 
the  one  most  entirely  unconnected 
with  oonsciona  purpose  and  inten- 
tion. The  divine  traveller  stands 
before  us,  giving  out  of  His  liberali- 
ty, as  a  human  traveller,  benevolent 
and  sympathetic,  might  have  given 
tears  or  alms  to  the  desolate  woman. 
He  had  the  higher  gift  in  His  power, 
and  He  bestowed  it  out  of  the  pity 
of  His  heart.  He  does  not  turn 
round  to  say,  ^'  Believe  in  me  since 
I  have  raised  this  man  from  the 
dead,"  but  goes  silent  upon  His 
way,  one  may  well  believe,  with  sad 
thoughts  of  that  infinite  sea  of  hu- 
man suffering,  of  which  be  had  dried 
up  one  bitter  drop,  but  with  which 
the  broader  balance  of  nature  and 
necessity  forbade  Him  to  interfere 
more  largely.  The  miracle  came 
out  from  Him  like  rays  from  the  sun, 
or  like,  what  is  a  better  image,  kind- 
ness and  consolation  from  a  good 
man,  spontaneonslv,  with  no  pur* 
poM  beyond.  And  if  one  were  bat 
to  take  the  narration  simply,  with* 
out   the  need  of  proving  anything 


by  it,  it  woald  not  be  difficalt  to 
perceive  in  most  of  the  miraclea  of 
the  Eedeemer,  not  only  this  sponr* 
taneous,  anpre|)Ar^  oharaoter,  but 
along  with  it  a  wonderfill  sadoeaa, 
as  if  the  very  solace  He  gave  made 
Him  bat  mourn  the  more  over  tha 
awful  margin  of  angoish  which  it 
did  not  consist  with  the  pnrposes  of 
Providence  that  He  should  relieve. 
What  other  meaning  could  be  in 
those  otherwise  unnecessary  tears 
which  He  wept  over  the  grave  He  was 
about  to  open!  It  is  unquestion- 
able that  the  miracles  are  referred 
to  both  by  Himself  and  his  disciples 
as  proofs  of  His  mission ;  but  jet  it 
is  only  in  a  very  few  instanoes  that 
He  seems  to  have  propounded  them 
with  this  secondary  end  in  wlew. 
Otherwise  the  story  reads  in  mosl 
oases  as  if  it  had  been  a  oolain 
relaxation  of  divine  self-control,  a 
certain  human  susceptibility  burst- 
ing into  the  compo$^ure  of  Godhead, 
which  constrainea  Him  to  touch  and 
heal — accompanied  always  by  that 
divine  melancholy,  the  grief  of  God 
over  that  grief  of  man  which  in  t^ 
maintenance  of  His  own  lai^er  <Hnder 
and  vmiversal  systeim  it  was  Dot 
meet  to  euro. 

Bach  an'  idea  Is,  however,  so  te 
from  the  thoughts  of  M.  B^nao, 
that  it  does  not  seem  for  a  moment 
to  occur  to  him  tliat  there  are  still 
a  great  many  peop]^;  in  Obristen* 
dom .  who  believe  unteignedly  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Son  of 
Qod  as  much  as  the  Son  of  Mary; 
not  a  man  of  wonderful  genius  and 
high  originality,  but  aotoally  a 
Divine  perdoo.  He  does  not  re- 
cognise the  possible  enstenoe  of 
SDch  an  idea,  but  addresses  himself 
as  calmly  to  the  narrative  of  that 
young  life  in  Galilee,  of  the  influ- 
ences that  went  to  the  formation  of 
so  beautiful  a  character,  and  the 
oircomstances  which  combined  to 
beguile  it  from  its  natural  tok  of 
tender  reform  and  pioas  oontempla- 
tion,  into  the  more  tragical  lies- 
siaoio  ofaaraoter,  as  if  it  was  agreed 
that  all  rational  persona  were  of 
his  way  of  thinking,  and  any  other 
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oonception  of  tbe  stery  imposBible. 
In  this  satisfied  and  nnpolemioal  mood 
Ihe  hiograpfaer  proceeds  to  bis  pie- 
tore,  dnwiog  it,  as  we  have  said, 
tenderiy,   and    Hngering    upon   the 
Wattfol  ootilne  with  patronising  bat 
gennioe  admiration.    M.  R^uan  bira- 
8e}f  !a  macb    better  edncated,  and 
indre  thuronghlv  informed  than  the 
coble  young  entbasiast  whom  he  con- 
templates in  tbe  valleys  of  Galilee-^ 
and  he  is    not  nnconscioos   of  his 
advantages ;  but«  nevertheless,  he  is 
aware  Uiat  tbe  figure  he  portrays  is 
one  unparalleled  io  the  world,    it  is 
this,  apart  from  all  theories,  which  is 
the  chief  feature   in  bis  book— its 
aigaroent  in  respect  to  miracles,  and 
its  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  are  matters 
important  enongh  to  be  treated  in 
detail;  bnt  the  grand  pecallarity  of 
the  work  is  its  full  and  clear  con- 
fession of  tbe  personal  sublimity  and 
singularity  of  Ghriet.    That   excel- 
lence without  parallel^'tbat  unequalled 
purity  and  moral  grandeur,  are  not 
legendary.    M.  R^naD;.has  oeart  and 
power  to  perceive  that  the  human 
imagination  is  incapable  of  so  magni* 
fioeot  an  invention ;  and^  so  far  fh>m 
desiring  to  detract  from  the  glory  of 
the  figure  wbich  it  is  his  ambition  to 
portray,  bis  evident  desire  and  inten- 
tion is  to  add  to  it,  and  record  more 
dfstinctly,  according  to  his  own  ideas, 
its  wonderfnl  elevation  and  migesty. 
In  BO  doing,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  he  has  served  the   cause 
tvhich  be  means  to  injure.    As  it  is, 
however,  not  onlv  the  French  phi- 
losopher but  tbe  ChrisUan  oritiowhom 
'wre  haye  at  present  before  us,  we  pr»-> 
fer  to  give  Principal  Tullooh's  con* 
olasions  op  this  sol^eot  rather  Iban 
oar  own.    In  an  etoquent  passage  he 
thus  Be%B  forth,  in  the  first  place,  the 
profotindimportance  to  Christianity  of 
this  anporalteled  character  of  Ohrist : — 

'*  There  is  do  religion  whose  inter- 
est centres  iu  the  penon  aod  eharaeter 
pf  its  fonader  io  the  same  de^iree  as 
diristisoity.  Christ  is  ChrisUamty.  la 
Sim  are  all  its  truths,  all  its  mo- 
;&▼€«,  all  its  glory  summed  Up.  In  this 
•espeot  it  differs  entirely  from  Hoham* 
neoaniaiD  or  Buddhism,  er  aoy  other 
eli^an  whieh  has  largely  iaflueneed 


the  world.  They  rest  upon  many  in- 
fluences. Christianity  rests,  above  all, 
on  Christ  It  is  the  spiritual  beauty 
aod  perfeclion  of  'His  coaracter  whicn 
baa  given  it  the  hold  it  has  upon  the 
intelligeDce  of  the  most  intelligent  na- 
tions of  the  world — which  has  given  it 
the  sway  it  has  over  the  most  fipiritual 
and  exalted  souls  that  have  ever  lived 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  Ghristiaoitj^  has 
been  the  highest  spring  of  human  civili- 
sation; its  most  preserving  strsDeth. 
Wh^  so  ff  Because  it  has  given  to  hI^ 
manity  a  spiritual  ideal— a  perfect  re- 
ligiose conception— whieh  hss  been  the 
li^ht  of  the  world.  There  has  been  no 
visible  growth  io  this  ideal,  and  no  de^ 
.oay  in  it  It  burst  upon  the  world  with 
a  sudden  illumination,  perfect  as  it 
now  is.  It  grew  up  oceulto  velvt  arbor 
arvo — 'a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground.' 
In  the  lapse  of  ages  it  has  suffered 
no  change,  no  dimioution.  Christian 
creeds  have  imperfectly  defined.  Chris- 
tian institutions  imperfectly  represent- 
ed it  Some  Christian  heroisms  have 
even  feebly  imitated  it  But  nowhere 
has  there  been  any  advance  beyond  it 
It  remains  the  Lisht  of  the  World,  ss  it 
declared  itself  to  be  eighteen  oenturies 
ago.  Whatever  has  suffered  change,  or 
seems  like  to  suffer  ohaoge-^whatever 
revision  may  await  systems  or  ceremo- 
nies, modes  of  Christian  thought  or 
Christian  govern  meet — this  ideal  re- 
mains lustrous  with  the  same  radiance 
— ' the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  for 
ever* —  an  example  of  all  love  and 
nobleness— of  all  grace  and  all  true 
grandeur ;  inexhaustible  in  its  spiritual 
fulness,  incapable  of  improvement  in 
its  spiritual  proportions.  Art  and  life 
aliko^-the  responsive  intellectual  and 
the  responsive  moral  ideal  in  u»«-have 
found  in  it,  and  continue  to  find  in  it, 
a  perennial  fountain  of  inspiration: 
they  catch  some  newer  aod  higher  and 
more  celestial  aspect  of  it ;  thev  reach 
perhaps^ .  with  the  deepening  tnought- 
fulness  of  increasing  sges,  some  truer 
comprehension  of  it ;  but  the  manifold- 
ness  of  its  excellence  exceeds  their  imi- 
tative grasp.  It  still  towers  above 
them,  sympathetic  at  every  point  to  the 
touch  of  human  aspiration,  but  out- 
reaching  the  highest  possibility  of  hu- 
man endeavour.^ 

Buch  a  wonderful  existence,  he 
proceieda  to  show,  must  have  had  a 
fit  cause  and  origin;  and  it  ia  per* 
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feotly  ooonstent  and  inteRigible  to 
the  Obristiaa  who  reoogoises  **th« 
only  begotten  of  the  Ftttber,  fnll  of 
•graoe  and  tratb/'  in  this  most  mar* 
vellons  and  on  paralleled  Kan.  '*It 
iflbntfair,  however,  to  require  from 
one  who  denies  this  sapemataral 
origin,  an  adequate '  and  consistent 
explanation  of  a  fiict  which  has  ap- 
peared to  the  general  intelligence 
as  well  as  to  the  eye  of  faith,  so 
clearly  to  in  vol  re  the  supernatural, 
and  to  be  nniotelligible  without  it" 
U.  E6am  admits  the  tet  fnlly  and 
deafly,  and  he  eccoonts  for  it  as  he 
can  with  maofa  elaboration  and  care— 
for  Tiatnrally  it  is  a  matter  npon  which 
a  ntan  of  candid  mind,  kept  baolc  by 
inexorable  theory  from  the  onlv  simple 
explanation,  ronst  have  founa  it  bard 
to  satisry  himself.  A  thousand  dead 
men  raided  to  life  woald  be  less  of  a 
miracle  to  account  for  than  this  Jesua^ 
to  the  secret  of  whose  existeDoeeven 
great  jSemitio  sohotanhip  can  give 
but  litUe  due;  indeed,  to  panae 
upon  the  question  o5  mirioles  at 
all,  while  this  greatest  of  all  won« 
,  ders  remained  to  be  discussed,  is 
but  another  proof  of  the  limited 
nature  of  human  perceptions  even  In 
their  most  acute  development  K. 
R6nan's  explanation  is^  that  Ohrist 
was  produced  by  Judaism,  the  most 
austere  aud  narrow  of  all  religions 
systems,  and  by  the  lovely  pastoral 
landscapee  and  simple  rural  man* 
ners  of  Galilee— ^thaae  two  wofk- 
ing  together,  but  ohiefly  and  most 
powerfully  the  hat,  upon  the  graci- 
ous and  tender  influenoe  of  which 
lie  enlarges  with  a  dainty  eloquence 
which  makes  one  fein  to  believe, 
though  expeHenoe  is  little  in  favour 
of  the  idea,  that  the  aofc  hills  and 
green  pastures,  the  sweet  shadow  of 
olive  woods  and  glimmer  of  inland 
waters,  are  not  only  full  of  moral 
influence,  but  of  the  loftiest  inspira- 
iion.  It  is  thus  that  Dr.  Tullooh 
examines  the  singular  explanation 
wbieb  M.  R^aan  gives  of  the  origin 
of  Christ:— 

*' Je6UB»  according  to  M.  R^nan,  was 
the  natural  offispring  of  Judaism. 
fie  was  the  incarnation  of  its  moral 
genius  and  ili  Meiiianio  dreams-^no* 


thing  more.    Nalore,  the  teaehing  of 
the  synagogue,  and  the  enthaataam  of 
the  popuiaee^  made  Him  what  ha  waa 
Could  auoh  a  character  apriag  out  of 
suoh  iofluenoe%  and  be  pEodaead  ftan 
auoh  aotxroea  I    It  appeara  to  ua  wbottj 
impoRaible.    We   may  allow   ereo    to 
much  for  the  sweet  natural  genius  and 
the  channioff  anaoeptibility  of   Jeso^ 
but  the  result  is  still  incredible;  for 
letgeniaa  be  of  the  moat  tranaceDdenk 
sort,  it  must  jet  connect  itself  by  de- 
finite Hnks  With  its  aee  and  time.     The 
moat    admirable    and    noique     hmnaa 
ffenins  is  found  to  atand  in  close  int^ 
fectnal  and  moral  relation  with  its  eoB> 
temporariaa.    Its  growth  ia  miderataod 
from  what  Ihey  were,  and  the  inAa- 
anees^  direct  or  indireet^  whiah  ih&f 
ezeroised  upon  it  There  ia  in  ell  aase^ 
if  not  an  entively  dear,  jet  an  inleUigiblt 
affinity  between  the  highest  genina  aad 
the  tendenciea  in  the  mtdat  of  whitk 
it  arose.     This  oonnection  ia    entirely 
wanting  in  the  case  of  Jesna.    H.  Reoaa, 
indeed,  talks  of  moral  manraa  that  wert 
rife  in  the   aynago^ea^    and    kindred 
teachers,  -aaeh  as  Hiilel  and  GhuiialieL 
But  his  constairt  affirmatiooa   on  tlut 
subject  rest  on  no  evidence,  and  reeeva 
no  countenance  even  hem  hia  own  de- 
tailed deaeriptiena.    The  whole  pietare 
of  Jadaism  which  he  draws  ia  appBead 
to  them.    He    keeps  repaating  atate- 
menta  about  the  .moral  teaching  of  the 
aynagogue^etatement^  let    it   be  rt> 
membered,    confewedly    founded    «e 
souroes  not  in  existence  till  two  eea> 
turies  after  the  Christian  era— but  ha 
eannot  point  to  any  corresponding  lea- 
tnres  in  the  actual  Judaism  of  the  time. 
The  features  which  this  Judeicai  pre- 
sented   are    anffioiently  well    kaowD. 
Phariseeism   and    Saddnoeeism  repr»> 
aeadked  its  two  predominant  ^tendaeoes; 
and  whet  they  were^  eapeoially  hew 
utterly  ioamoral  they  were,  no  oee  has 
.better  ahown  than  our  authac     Ika 
former  had  lost  the  very  idea  of  moiai- 
ity— had  obsoured   and   perverted  its 
most  obvious  and  fundamental  oblige^ 
tions.    A  Buperstitioua  formaliiim,   eoa- 
seorating  the  moat  fdvoloua  eatersal 
observances,  waa  ita  only  pnnei(rie»  aed 
baneful  and  maMdouB  fanatidsm  its  os^ 
passion.    The  Saddoeeea  were  withoet 
any  prstenee  of  epirttoal  feeKag     mm' 
terialists   by  prefesaiejL,  embkio^  of 
power,  wealth,  pleasure,  but  without  a 
partiele  of  serious  thought  or  seasT 
WHh  both  «h«e  great  parliaa  < 
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had    eonfenedly  no   reUtioiM   ezoept 
those  of  hosUli^.    It  is  eren  «  uibjeot 
of  coogratnlaUon  to  M.  R^nui,  that  his 
hero,  in  the  progress  of  His  moral  de- 
▼elopmeot,  was  so  far  remoyed   fros^ 
them  in  the  quiet  village  of  Galilee. 
....    But  when  we  look  for  any 
evidence  of  moral  culture  in  the  north 
any  more  than  in  the  south — ^in  Oalilee 
any  more  than  in  Jerusalem — M.  R6nan 
gives  us  nothing  but  picturesque  de- 
scription and  dogmatic  appeal  to  the 
Talmud.    He  has  nowhere  indicated, 
nowhere  even  explained,  the  marked 
contrast  whi$h,  according  to  him,  ex- 
isted between  the  Judaism  of  Galilee 
and  of  Jerusalem.    And  for  aooh  a  con- 
trast there  is  not  the  slightest  hbtorical 
foundation.    The  spirit  of  the  north 
was  of  a  more  free,  simple,  and  natural 
character.    The  tendencies  of  Judaism 
had  not  then  developed  into  the  same 
hardened    opposition.      All    that  was 
characteristic    in  Judaism    necessarily 
reached  its  most  prominent  expression 
in  the  capital.    But  withal,  the  Juda- 
iam  of  the  north  and  of  the  south  was 
substantially  the  same.   .   .   .   The  dia- 
eiples  were  Galileans.    They  were,  one 
and  all,  members  of  the  northern  syn- 
agogues, and  may  be  taken,  from  the 
mere   fact   of    their   association  with 
Christ,  as  above  the  average  examples 
of  the  religions  and  moral  spirit  which 
characterised  the  synagogues.    Do  they 
.  then  show,  apart  from  the  direct  influ- 
ence and  instruction  of  their  Master,  any 
lofty  spiritual  tendency,  any  character- 
istics of  spiritual  wiadomr   Could  St 
P«ter,  or  even  St  John,  before  the  day 
of  Pentecost  when  they  accompanied 
our  Lord  on  Hia  Galilean  Journeys,  be 
eonceived  as  giving  utterance  to  any 
sach  sermon  as  that  on  the  Mount! 
.  .  If  the  religious  feeling  of  Galilee 
bad  been  so  much  higher  than  the  re-* 
lig^ions  feeling  of  'Jerusalem,  would  we 
xiot  have  had  in  the  Gospels  abundant 
traces  of  the  fact!    If  such  maxims  as 
eoznpoae  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  had 
l>een  a  common  moral  currency  in  the 
OaUilean  synagogues,  could  we  not  have 
found  some  evidence  of  this  in  the  dia* 
oiples  of  our  Lord  as  well  as  in  oar 
X^ord    Himself  t    In  short,  M.  R^oan*^ 
elaborate  contrast  and  tike  inferences 
he    fonods  upon  it,  have,  as  we  have 
aAid,  no  historical  foundation.  .  .  .  The 
CUirist  of   the  Gospels^  then,  is  unin- 
telligible   on    M.  K6nan'a    prineiplesL 
Pliere  is  realty  no  foundation  for  the 
sbaracter  which  he  has  drawn.    The 
>Mrigin    of   Christianity  cannot  be  ex- 


plained even  by  the  most  favourable 
concurrence  of  natural  causes  in  Galilee 
eighteen  centuries  a^o.  Nature  may  do 
much  for  a  responsive  soul;  but  even 
its  DMst  glorious  combinations  have  in 
themselves  no  .creative  effect  Sweet 
genius  and  a  charming  spiritual  sua- 
ceptibility  niay  constitute  an  attrac- 
tive character,  and  even  rise  to  a  height 
of  powerful  and  commanding  influence 
in  aealing  with  current  spiritual  influ- 
ences. .  .  .  This  is  the  obvious  secret  of 
auch  character  as  those  of  St  Francis 
of  Asaisi  and  others.  Marvellous  as 
their  career  and  the  power  which  they 
exercised  noty  be,  we  understand  (hem 
readily,  because  we  see  the  conditions 
out  of  which  they  sprang.  But  these 
conditions  we  nowhere  see  in  the  caaa 
of  Jesus.  Let  nature  and  genius  have 
all  the  effect  that  can  be  ascribed  to 
them,  they  have  nowhere  produced 
such  a  character ;  they  have  in  no  case 
— not  even  in  one  memorable  case 
which  will  occur  to  most  minds,  that 
of  Socrates — approximated  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  character.  No  mere 
human  influences  have  ever  germinated 
into  such  a  consummate  expression  of 
wisdom  and  love,  of  grace  and  truth. 
The  loftiest  human  model  still  stands, 
with  its  strange  mixture  of  loftineaa 
and  lownesS)  of  Pivire  light  and  human 
darkness,  of  righteousness  of  aim  and 
error  of  practice,  at  an  infinite  dia- 
tance.  Nor  was  this  model,  be  it  re- 
membered, the  production  of  Jewish 
soil  and  of  an  effete  age." 

We  have  quoted  so  largely  ia 
order  to  give  a  fkir  idea  of  the  gray^ 
and  searching  jet  gentle  ^ami na- 
tion which  H.  B^nan's  popular 
book  has  here  met  with.  The 
point  is,  to  our  own  thinking,  of 
all  others  the  one  only  and  utterly 
vibil  point  for  Obrlstianity.  Ghriet 
i$  Ohristianity,  as  Priooipal  Talloch 
well  says.  If  it  was  In  the  power 
of  any  assault  to  dim  that  spotless 
image,  there  would  then  be  occasion 
in  earnest  to  tremble  for  our  fattb, 
with  all  its  diyine  consoktions — con- 
solations for  which  neither  sceptic 
nor  philosopher  has  any  sobstitnte 
to  offer.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
which  more  clearly  shows  the  wod- 
derfal  pre-eminence  of  tbe  portrait 
of  the  Gospels,  than  to  contrast  ii 
not  only  with  the  ideal  characters 
which  from  time  to  time  Genius 
has   prodaced,  but   eren  with  the 
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reprodootions  through 'the  hands  ol 
lesser  artists  of  that  picture  which 
came  fresh  oat  of  the  tender  me- 
mory of  John  and  Matthew,  and 
their  brother  evangelists.  From 
the  Jesos  of  a  popular  sermon  to 
the  Son  of  God  in  Hilton's  majestic 
epic,  almost  every  man  who  h^ 
touched  the  subject  has  thrown  an 
invohmtary  cloud  over  the  original 
portrait;  and  in  respect  tp  Art,  the 
failu^  has  been  yet  more  striking. 
Here  and  there  a  gleam  of  divine  sig- 
nificance has  stolen  into  the  face  of 
the  ohild-Savioafi  as  depicted  by  the 
greatest  of  painters;  bnt  we  have 
n^ver  seen  a  pictnre  which  express- 
ed divinity  in  the  maturitj^  of  man- 
hood, or  would  lead  an  nmnstrocted 
;nind  to  the  idea  that  the  greatest 
of  beings  was  there  represented.  It 
is  the  poise  of  the  snspended  figure, 
the  reality  of  an  attitude  which  is 
neither  flying  nor  standing,  which 
touches  the  spectator  even  before 
60  famous  a  canvas  as  that  of  the 
'  Transfignration ;'  it  is  not  any 
divine  mnlgence  in  the  image  of 
the  Redeemer ;  and  still  less  is  there 
any  sentiment  of  Gk>dhead  in  the 
mu«CQlar  Ohrist  of  Michael  Aneelo. 
The  only  pictures  of  Him  in  which 
we  remember  to  have  felt  a  kind  of 
shadow  of  the  Divine,  are  those  of 
the  early  Byzinline  Christ,  large 
and  severe  and  pathetic,  in  which 
primitive  art,  struggling  in  chains 
of  palpable  difficolty,  has  yet  set  an 
expression  of  inefftible  tenderness 
and  sorrow  and  awful  simplicity, 
which,  to  our  own  thinking,  is  the 
most  impressive  yet  attainea  by  art, 
unless,  indeed,  we  were  to  except 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  wonderful 
'Lighf  of  the  Worid,*  under  the 
eyes  of  which  one  would  scarcely 
dare  to  think  an  ill  thought. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  accept 
K.  R^nan's  account  of  the  Gos- 
pels as  books  which  grew  Into 
their  present  proportions  under 
the  bauds  of  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  authors,  each  man 
adding  to  his  scanty  MS.  any  In- 
cident or  utterance  that  struck 
him  specially,  the  wonder  would  be 


more   and   more  ina«ased;  for  of 
all    modes   of  producing  a    pictare 
full    of  such   divine   unitr,  this  is 
about  the  last  which  could  be  sup- 
posed successful.     At  the  same  time, 
the  account  he  gives  of  the  Gospels 
Is,  in  our  judfsmenf,^  a  very  import- 
ant part  of  M.  R^nan*s  book.     It 
is  one  which  perhaps  his    peculiar 
scholarship  makes   him    more   cs^ 
able    of   treating   thoroughly;   and 
though  we  feel  Principal   Tolloch^s 
explanation  of  his  theory  ia  respeot 
to   the  Gospels    of    Matthew    and 
Mark  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  there 
is  .  a    little    haste   and   imperfectioa 
in  the  lectnre  which  discusses  this 
point    M.  R^nan  dwells  very  strong- 
jy  upon  the  difference  between  tfij 
earlier   Gospels   and   that^  of  John, 
which  Is  indeed  a  very  intcrestic^ 
distinction,   and    one  which,    apart 
from   the    learned   and    inaccessiUs 
disoussions    of    scientifio    theologf, 
the  ordinary  public  would   be  mon 
likely  to  find  interest  and    iostno- 
tion    in    than    in    many    aermooa 
How    far    this    eharacteristlo    dis- 
tinction  may   have   arisen    from  a 
difference    of  audience  we    do  mK 
undertake  to  decide;   but  an  int^ 
ligent  reader  will  perceive   that  in 
various  specified  cases  the  audieow 
mentioned  in  the  Gospel  of  John  is 
of  an  altogether  different  charactfr 
from  the  mstjc  crowds  of  Matthew. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  Kicode- 
mua,  with  whom  the  Master  trea:6d 
in    private    of    high    and    diffieolt 
matters,  which  it  would  hmva  beea 
utterly  in^ practicable  to  diseoss  oa 
the  mountain  or  tlie  shore    of  the 
lake,  in  presence  ,of  a    fluctuating 
and   ignorant    multirude;    and,    to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Ga««pel,  it  is 
with  the  intimate  circle  of  His  im- 
mediate   disciples,    gathereil     round 
Hiiu  in  awe,  and  dismay,  and  p^uofiil 
lialf-comprehensioD,   like    people    at 
a  deathbod,  that  the  Saviour  talks 
—speaking   to    them   things  wbich 
they  understood  ^^  afterwarda,'*  as  the 
redord  itself  pathetically  saya     Such 
an  auditoiT  was  little  likely  to   be 
addressed  in  the  broader  general  di»- 
ooursos  i^ith  which  the  ministry  oi 
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Christ  b^gaxL    To  deliver  U^  tbem, 
under  siioh   eiromxiBtaiMMB,  another 
Sermon  on  the  Momit,  would  have 
beeti  a  proceeding  entirely  false  to 
that  homan  nature  which  was  ever 
rorpassed  but  never  oontradTcted  by 
JesQS  of  Nazareth ;  and  what  is  un- 
questionably true  of  the  discassions 
which  begin,  and  of  the  wonderfal  and 
a£fecting  interconrse  which  closes  this 
Gk)spel,  has  also,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge,  every  appearance  of  being 
applicable  to   the   iDterveDiog  por- 
tions.   It  is  not  the  outdoor  crowd 
which  can  do  nothing  bat  listen,  bat 
the  groups  in  the  porohee  of  the  syna^ 
gognes,  on  the  steps  of  the  Temple, 
oorioos  and  hostile^  laying  traps  for 
the    speaker,   whom    we    perceive 
dimly  through  John's  narrative ;  and 
the  distinotion  is  natural  enough,  and 
easy  to  undenstand.  But  the  question 
is  one   which  demanda  larger  space 
and  fuller  treatment.    It  is  to  John 
we  owe  the  narrative  unequalled  in 
humao  literature,  of  these  last  com* 
munioga  with   His   chosen   friends, 
which  are  to  most   Christian  souls 
the  mo^t  profoundly  affecting  part  of 
the  history  of  Christ  His  is  the  story 
of  that  last  mortal  meal,  where,  as 
yet  anassailed  and  nncondemned,  the 
Bedeemer  sat  among  His  followers 
with  the  prescience  of  death  in  Hia 
eyes,  addressing  to  them  those  coun* 
aela  and  those  prooiisee  of  which  it 
was  bard  for  them  to  see  the  occasion : 
while  they,  alarmed  and  dismayed 
and  awo-stricken,  asked  bewild|9red 
questioos,  and  knew  not  what  ibev 
fiiiid.     The  other  day  we  went  with 
raverence  to  see  the  remains  of  the 
great  picture  in  which  this  subject 
has  been  represented  by  one  of  t^a 
^enteet  of  painters^  and  which,  to 
yuT    eyes,  looked   more  impressive 
aikder  its  film  of  decay  and  partial 
(estroclioa   than   had   it    been    as 
reah    and  perfect  as  al  first    But 
obn  is  unspeakably  a  greater  artist 
liaix  Xieonardo.    With  him  there  is 
o  (K>iiventiouaI  grouping—no  arbi- 
'Bry  attitudes*    The  awe  and  per- 
laxity   of  the  aad  group,  the  ezpla-i 
Uions    they  seek  in  each  other^s 
'-eSf   Uae  baffling  veil  of  incapmsity 


which  bewilders  £beir  human  com'* 
prehension  of  the  Divine  Bufferer, 
and  makes  even  sympathy  and  love 
fall  short  in  the  effc^  are  such  as 
no  imagination  ever  gave  form  to. 
The  difference  between  the  painter 
and  the  evangelist  reminds  us  of  a 
still  greater  difference  in  the  com^ 
parison  of  Christ  with  Socrates, 
which  is  80  much  in  favour  with 
critics.  Nothing  coold  be  more 
striking  than  the  contrast  between 
^he  last  act  of  our  Lord's  life  and 
the  scene  in  the  Athenian  pri- 
son, where  the  pbilogopber  ac- 
cepts hia  doom  while  discassiog 
general  principles  with  his  friends, 
and  receives  death  with  a  certaiit 
indifference  which  is»not  even  desti-; 
tut^  of  humdur,  treating  his  judges 
and  executioners  with  a  sober  and 
tolerant  oontempi  which  is  alto- 
gether human^  and  has  not  a  spark 
of  divinity  in  it.  They  have  done 
their  wbrst,  poor  creatures  as  they 
are;  and  now  let  ias  talk  of  more 
interesting'  matters.  Sacb  is  the 
sentiment  of  the  scene  in  which  onQ 
of  the  very  greatest  of  merely  human 
personages  is  the  chief  actor,  and 
which  is  told  by  lips  no  less  ^kilfal 
than  those  of  Plato.  So  fiar  as  Ute-^ 
rary  power  goes^  the  evangelist  had 
little <  chance  with  the  philosopher; 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  explain, 
even  by  M.  Kenan's  learned  com- 
mission of  "physiologists,  physi- 
cians, chemists,  and  persons  d-aioed 
in  historical  criticism,'*  how  the 
simple  apostle  has  so  infinitely 
tronscedded  the.  great'  Italian  and 
the  greater  Greek.  Sach  a  miracle 
is ,  harder  to  account  for  than  even 
restoration  from  the  dead. 

This  is  not  a  place  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  that  whieli  we,  in 
common  with  all  Christians,  regard 
as  the  most  awful  event  ever  oon« 
summated  in  this  world;  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  making  one  final 
extract  from  Dr.  Tnlloch's  valuable 
little  book,  in  which  he  sets  forth, 
with  what  seems  to  ns  a  fine  origi- 
nality as  well  as  nnqueationable 
force  and  eloqaence,  one  remark- 
able point  of  difierencp  between  t}i% 
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death  of  Obriit  and  those  of  all  the 
bnman  martyrs  and  viotima  of  pop- 
ular ignoranoe  or  ra^,  with  whtoh 
the  Boeptieal  oritto  wouid  fiiia  con- 
foaodit: — 

''The  modem  theoir  of  OhrMi  eha* 
laeter  by  thoM  who  oenv  His  ditinity, 
ia  thai  of  a  great  rfligToiu  hero  and 
martyr;  one  who  died  to  rindicate 
human  liberty  and  the  right  of  spiritnal 
intelligeDce  asainat  the  oppreaaion  of 
priestoref^  and  the  aervilitiea  of  a  god- 
less material  power.  This  is  so  far  the 
Tiew  of  our  author.  In  the  elosing 
period  of  His  eareer  Christ  is  to  him 
something  of  such  a  hero  and  martyr. 
But  he  is  conscious  also  how  imperfeetly 
■uch  a  charaoter  fits  Christ,  and  espe- 
eialiy  the  Christ  of  the  Passion.  .  .  . 
And  what  a  story  is  that!  Whatapie- 
ture  of  infinite  mysterious  sorrow  «H)f 
shadow  deeper  than  all  other  shadow 
that  has  eyer  lain  on  our  earth  I  as 
Jesus  withdrew  from  His  disciples  about 
a  stone*s  cast^  and  fell  on  His  face  and 
prayed,  saying, '  Father,  if  it  be  possible 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me.'  .  .  Bat  is 
this  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  hero 
and  martyr  f  Do  we  fee),  as  we  read 
the  story  of  the  PassioD,  that  we  are 
eontemplatiog  merely  the  struggles  of 
a  great  human  soul  t  Is  that  sgou^  and 
bloody  sweat,  that  oiy  of  impassioned 
mystery,  that  weakness  and  shrinking 
as  from  death,  and,  finally,  that  horror 
of  great  darkness  as  He  huoff  upon  the 
cross,  and  felt  that  God  had  forsaken 
Him— itf  all  this  of  the  nature  of  heroio 
martyrdom  f  Is  it  not  something  en- 
tirely different  from  the  steadfast  re* 
joicipg  willingness  of  a  Paul — 'I  am 
ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my 
departure  is  at  hand ; '  from  the  blind 
headlong  rapture  of  an  Ignatius, '  Suffer 
me  to  be  the  food  of  wild  beast»-^o 
not  intercede  for  me.  Fire  and  the 
eres^  the  assaults«of  wild  beaste,  the 
teaiing  of  my  limbs,  the  breaking  of 
my  binies,  the  grinding  of  my  whole 
boidy— -I  wdoometfaemairt  Assuredly 
it  is.  As  we  stand  in  spirit  by  the  side 
of  the  sleeping  disciples  and  watch  their 
auffering  Lord;  as  we  hear  Hinr.  cry 
from  the  cross, '  My  Ood,  my  Qod,  why 
heat  Thou  forMken  mef  we  feel  we  are 
entering  into  the  communion  of  a  deeper 
and  more  mysterious  sorrow  than  the 
world  has  ever  known— a  sorrow  which 
is  not  weaknesa— *a  sorrow  in  which  no 
notes  of  mere  martyr^trinmph  mingle, 


which  ao  gleam  of  reioieiog  he 
i{)nniioes»  wA  which  becomes  bright 
with  an  awful  meaning,  then,  and  only 
then,  when  we  recognise  in  it  the  re^ty 
of  a  Divine  Sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  ths 
world,  the  offering  of  Him  who,  *  though 
He  knew  no  sin,  was  made  ain  for  us^ 
that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousnoi 
of  God  in  Him."* 


It  la  diffioolt  to  go  OD  after  a 
oonolusion  so  solemn;  bnt  we  may 
permit  ouraelvea  to  aay,  by  -way  of 
winding  np,  that  the  alarm  which 
la  created  in  the  Ohoreh  by  the  ap- 
pearaooe  and  enddon  popolarity  of 
aoob  a  work  aa  that  of  M.  R^onn,  i% 
tiioagb  perhapa  natural  enough,  aa 
nnreaaonable  panic  It  ia  not  od|y 
Sta  ephemeral  character  whioh  makes 
the  impreeaion  prodooed  nnimport- 
ant;  it  ia  a  mnch  deeper  and  more 
radical  incapacity.  The  school  of 
IhinkerB  to  which  M.  R^aan  be- 
longs, and  to  which  alao  belcng 
aome  very  eminent  minda  among 
oorselves,  la  entirely  deatraetlTe  ia 
a  religions  point  of  view.  It  has 
nothing  whatever  to  sabatitiite  for 
the  hopea  and  oonsoktiona  il  takes 
from  na.  Bat  there  are  a  few,  and 
oolv  a  very  few.  minda  In  thia  wortd 
which  are  80  self-contained  and  aelf> 
aoffidng  aa  to  be  able  to  do  withoot 
theee  consolotiooa  and  bopeai  To 
many  of  ns  life  ia  bo  hard  that  it  is 
the  moat  we  can  do  ^'  to  nae^^  as 
aaya  the  speoial  poet  d  our  g«iera- 
tion,  ^a  little  patience  era  we  de* 
— ^to  moat,  some  little  light  opon  the 
darknesa  of  the  hereafter,  aome  pos- 
sibility of  a  life  more  worth  tiring 
than  thia,  ia'  a  primitive  neoearity 
of  existence.  The  moltitode  hare 
never  been  affected  by  the  winds 
of  doctrine  which  blow  about  the 
higher  altitudea  of  intcUeet;  »d 
by  the  multitude  we  mean,  not  the 
poor,  bat  the  broad,  general  maas 
of  common  people— people  of  na- 
taral  sympathies,  warm  alftetkiBS, 
aod  active  lives^  who  can  no  more 
apend  their  time  in  disooseioa  than 
In  any  other  unprofitable. paatioie. 
Let  the  woanU  take  care  of  tbeei- 
aelvea.  We  cannot  tell  what  latj 
be  the  case  in  France  among  the 
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|KKMV  to  whom  ¥.  R^naiif  with  *n 
adroit  adaptation  which  agreea  hut 
poorly  with  the  dignity  or  his  phi- 
losophy, has  sent  his  hook  wmp- 
ped  in  a  flattering  prefiewe;  hut 
DotwithBtandlog  chanoe  infeottonsj 
which  may  roffie  the  oomposore  of 
here  and  there  a  pariah  prieat,  any 
general  eflfect  in  England  ia  impos- 
dUe.  Ohriatianity  ftaelf  does  not 
undertake  to  aatis^  all  the  questions 
of  the  wistftil  spint,  hnt  there  is  no- 
thing else  which  makes  any  response 
at  an  ont  of  the  awfnl  darkness  in 
which,  one  time  or  other,  every  Ht- 
ing  soul  loses  some  predons  thing. 
The  iotelleotoal  classes  are,  as  w«( 
have  said,  limited  in  nnmher,  and 
presomahly  able  to  tdce  care  of  them- 
adves;  and  to  perBons  conacionsly 
aelf-sefficing  oar  aivnment  may  not 
aeem  a  lofty  od«.  Bnt  we  are  per- 
saaded  it  ia  troe.  Mere  scepticism 
attempdng  cmly  to  deprive  as  of 
oor  Dopes  will  never  reach  the  pop^ 
alar  heart.  '*  Consider  the  hori- 
990,'*  says  M.  R^nao,  addressing 
th»  poor;  ^' there  rise  the  tints  of 
the  dawn,  deliVeraAoe  hy  means  of 
resignation,  labour, .  HheraUty,  re- 
e^rooal  support  —  deliverance  hy 
means  of  adence,  which,  penetrat- 
ing the  laws  of  homanity,  and  more 


and  more  snhdoing  matter,  will 
fonnd  the  dignity  and  the  troe  lib- 
erty of  all  men.  Let  as  prepare, 
each  by  doing  his  dntv,  this  para- 
dise  of  the  fntnre."  Saoh  a  para- 
dise does  not  accord  with  English 
imaginations;  bat  even  were  it  at- 
tained— ^bad  adence  done  her  best^ 
sanitary  and  otherwise,  and  ^^  redp- 
rocal  sapport*^  been  realised  in  its 
highest  ^deal,  the  most  intimate  and 
profound  of  hnman  miseries  would 
still  remain  to  be  somehow*  pr<>- 
Tided  for.  People  would  still  die, 
and  hearts  still  break,  and  even  the 
much-oontemned  priest  would  con^ 
vey  more  consolation  than  M.  R^ 
nan.  In  England  we  are  rather 
fond  of  taking  fright  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  conceiving  danger  to  the 
religion  of  the  people  where  no  dan- 
ger eidsts.  That  is  founded  upon 
more  Imperative  necessities,  and 
wants  that  go  deeper  down.  It  is 
good  that  the  Ohurch  should  meet 
frankly  and  boldly  all  her  assail- 
ants; but  she  may  at  the  same  time 
take  comfort  in  reflecting  that  the 
yast  mass  of  her  members  are  hu- 
man creatures,  and  that  no  amount 
of  eloquence  is  likely  to  convince 
them,  instead  of  bread,  to  accept  a 
stone. 
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.OHAFTXB  ZLy.*— ▲  SHOCK  FOB  TOHT. 


If  Tony  Batler  took  no  note  of 
time  as  he  sat  at  breakfast  with  Sir 
Joseph,  be  was  only  sharing  the  for- 
tune of  every  man  who  ever  found 
himself  in  that  oompaoionship.  From 
one  end  of  Earope  to  the  other  his 
equal  oould  not  be  found.  It  was 
not  alone  that  he  had  stores  of  oon- 
yersation  for  the  highest  oapaoities 
and  the  most  oaltivated  miods^  but 
he  possessed  that  thorough  know- 
ledge of  life  so  ioterestiog  to  men 
of  the  world)  and  with  it  that  in- 
sight into  character  which  is  eo  of- 
ten the  key  to  the  mystery  of  state- 
craft; and  with  all  these  he  had  a 
geniality  and  a  winning  grace  of 
look,  voice,  and  demeanour  that 
sent  one  from  his  presence  with  the 
thought  that,  if  the  world  could  Jbat 
oompass  a  few  more  like  him^  one 
would  not  change  the  planet  for 
the  brightest  in  the  firmament. 
Breakfast  over,  thej  smoked;. then 
they  had  a  game  at  billiards;  after 
that  they  strolled  into  the  garden, 
and  had  some  pistol* firing.  Here 
Tony  acquitted  nimself  creditably, 
and  rose  in  his  host's  esteem;  for 
the  Minister  liked  a  man  who  could 
do  anything — no  matter  what — very 
well.  Tony,  too,  gained  on  him. 
His  own  fine  joyous  nature  under- 
stood at  once  the  high-hearted 
spirit  of  a  young  fellow  who  had 
no  affectations  about  him,  thorough- 
I7  at  his  ease  without  presumption ; 
and  yet,  through  that  gentleman 
element  so  strong  in  him,  never 
transgressing  the  limits  of  a  free- 
dom so  handsomely  acoorded  htm. 

While  the  hoors  rolled  over  thus 
delightfully,  a  messenger  returned 
to  say  that  he  had  been  at  each  of 
the  great  hotels,  but  could  find  no 
trace  of  Oolonel  Ohamberlayne,  nor 
of  the  missing  bags. 

^^Sead  Mourcap,"  said  the  min- 
ister. 


Hoorcap  was  away  two  houi^ 
and  came  back  with  the  aame 
story. 

^^  I  suspect  how  it  is,"  said  Tony. 
*^  Obamberlayue  has  been  obliged 
to  start  suddenly,  and  has  earned 
off  my  bags  with  his  own ;  b«t  when 
he  discovers  his  mistake,  he'll  drop 
them  at  Naples.'' 

Sir  Joseph  smiled— perhaps  hs 
did  not  think  the  explanation  very 
satisfactorv ;  and  perhaps  —  who 
knows?— bat  he  thoaght  that  the 
loss  of  a  despatch-bag  waa  not 
amongst  the  heaviest  of  hmnaa 
calamitiesb  "  At  all  events,"  he  said, 
**  we'll  give  you  an  early  dinner, 
Butler,  and  you  can  start  by  the 
late  train  for  Genoa,  and  cat4»  the 
morning  steamer  to  Naples." 

Tony  asked  qo  better ;  and  I  am 
a&aid  to  have  to  oonfess  tbat  hs 
engaged  at  a  game  of  *^pool  ^  wi^ 
all  the  zest  of  one  who  oarried  no 
weighty  care  on  his  breast. 

When  the  time  for  leave-takinf 
came,  Sir  Joseph  shook  his  hand 
with  oordial  warmth,  telling  him 
to  be  sure  to  dine  with  hiai  as  hs 
came  through  Tarin.  ^Hang  up 
your  hat  here,  Batler;  and  if  I 
should  be  from  home,  tell  them 
that  you  are  coming  to  dinner.** 

Very  simple  words  tbesoL  Tb^ 
cost  little  to  him  Who  spoke  them, 
but  what  a  joy  and  happiness  to 
poor  Tonyl  Oh,  ye  gentleniea  of 
high  place  and  station,  if  you  but 
knew  how  your  slightest  words  q( 
kindness — ^yonr  two  or  three  ^1- 
lables  of  encouragement  —  give 
warmth  and  glow  and  vimar  to 
many  a  poor  wayfarer  on  lifi^s  high- 
road, imparting  a  sense  not  akuM 
of  hope,  but  of  self-esteem  to  a 
nature  too  distrustful  of  itself,  may- 
hap you  might  be  less  chary  of 
that  which,  costing  you  so  little^  is 
wealth  unspeakable  to  him  it  is  be- 
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Btowed  upon.  Tony  went  on  his 
way  rejoicing ;  her  left  that  threeh* 
old,  as  many  others  had  left  it 
thinking  far  hetter  of  the  world 
and  its  people,  and,  withoat  know- 
ing it,  very  proad  of  the  notice  of 
one  wlioBe  ftLVonr  he  felt  to  he 
fame.  Ah,  thought  he,  If  Alice 
had  bat  heard  how  that  great  man 
spoke*  to  me — ^if  Alice  only  saw 
how  fiEuniliarly  he  treated  me,— it 
might  show  her,  perhaps,  that 
others  at  least  can  see  in  me 
«om6  qualities  not  altogether  hope> 
less. 

If  now  and  then  some  thonght 
of  that  **  nnlooky  bag** — so  he  called 
it   to    himself— wonld    invade,    he 
dismissed  it  speedily,  with   the  as- 
soranoe  that  it  bad   already  safely 
reached  its  destination,  and  that  the 
Colonel   and   Skeffy  had    doubtless 
indulged  In    many  a  hearty  laugh 
over  his  embarrassment  at  Its  loss. 
**If  they  knew  but  all;**   muttered 
he^    **!   take  It   very  coolly.    Vta 
not   breaMng   my  heart    ovw   the 
disaster.**      And    so    far    he    was 
right — ^not,  however,  from  the  phi- 
losophical indifference  that  he  ima- 
ginA,  bat  simply  because  he  never 
betieved  in  the  calamity,  nor  had 
realised  it  to  himselfl 

When   he   landed  at   Naples   he 
drove   off  at  once  to  the  lodgings 
of  his  friend  Damer,  which,  though 
at  a  oonsiderabie  height  from   the 
^ound,  in  a  house  of  the  St  Lucca 
Qoarter,   he   fonnd    were    dignified 
with*  the  title  of  British  Legation, 
a    written   notice   on   the  door  in- 
fbrmiog    all    readers  that   *^'H.  B. 
l£.'s    Gbarg^    d^Ajffi&ires    transacted 
basineaB  from  twelve  to  four  every 
day,"      It  was   two   o'clock   when 
Tony  arrived,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  aforesaid  announcement,  he  had 
to    ring  three  times  befbre  the  door 
-was    opened.    At  length  a  sleepy* 
looking  valet  apneared  to  say  that 
**HS«-  Excelienc/'— he   styled    him 
so — was  in  his  bath,  and  could  not 
be  aeen  in  less  than  an  hour.    Tony 
sent    in   his  name, 'tod  speedily  re- 
ceived   for  answer  that  he '  would 
find     a   letter  addressed  to  him  in 
tbe  rack  over  the  chimney,  and  Mr. 
wox«.  xovL  2  e 


Damer  would  be  dressed  and  with 
him  by  the  time  he  had' read  it 

Poor  Tony's  eyes  swam  with  tears 
as  he  saw  his  mother's  handwrit- 
ing, and  he  tore  open  the  sheet 
with  hot  impatience.  It  was  very 
short,  as  were  all  her  letters^  and  so 
we  give  it  entire:-^ 

**Mt  OVTN  DABLIKO    TONT, — ^YoOT 

beautiftil  present  reached  me  yes- 
terday, knd  What  shall  I  say  to  my 
poor  reckless  boy  |br  such  an  act 
of  extravagance?  Surely,  Tony,  it 
was  made  for  a  q'ueen,  and  not  for 
a  poor  widow  that  sits  tiie  day 
long  mending  her  stockings  at  the 
window.  But  ain^  I  proud  of  it, 
and  of  hfm  that  sent  it!  Heaven 
knows  what  it  has  cost  yon,  my 
dear  boy,  for  even  the  carriage  here 
from  London,  by  the  Royd  Parcel 
Company,  Limited,  came  to  thirty- 
two  and  fburpen<;e.  Why  they  call 
themselves  Limited  after  that,  is 
clean  beyond  my  comprehension." 
If  Tony  smiled  here,  it  was  with  a 
hot  and  flushed  cheek,  for  he  had 
forgotten  to  prepay  the  whole  car- 
riage, and  he  was  vexed  at  lua 
thoughtlessness. 

^  As  to  my  wearing  It  going  to 
meeting,  as  you  say.  It's  quite  im- 
possible. Tbe  thought  of  its  getting 
wet  would  be  a  snare  to  take  my 
mind  off  the  blessed  words  of  the 
minister';  and  Fm  not  sore,  my  dear 
Tony,  that  any  congregation  could 
sit  profitably  within  sight  of  what 
^not  knowing  the  love  that  sent — 
would  seem  like  a  temptation  and 
a  vanity  befbre  men.  Sables,  in- 
deed, real  Russian  sables,  appear 
a  strange  covering  for  these  old 
shoulders. 

^^  It  was  abont  two  honrs  after  it 
came  that  Mrs.  Trafford  called  in  to 
see  me,  and  JFeanie  would  have  It 
that  I'd  go  into  the  room  with  my 
grand  new  cloak  on  me :  and  sure 
enough  I  did,  Tony,  trying  all  the 
while  not  to  seenl'  as  if  it  was  any- 
thing strange  or  uncommon,  but 
just  the  sort  of  wrapper  I'd  throw 
round  me  of  a  cold  morning. 
•But  it.  wouldn't  do,  my  dear 
Tony.     I    was    half-^USaid^  to    sit 
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down  on  it,  and  I  kept  taming 
oat  the  parple-«atia  lining  ao  often 
that  Mn,  TraSbrd  wild  at  last, 
*Will  you  forgive  mv  admirHtion 
of  yoor  oloak^  Mrs.  Batler,  but  I 
neYi;r  saw  one  so  beautifal  before;* 
and  then  1  .told  ber  wLo  it  was 
that  sent  it;  and  she  gut  very  red 
and  then  very  pale,  aod  then  .walked 
Ui  the  window,  and  said  something 
about  a  shower  that  was  threaten- 
ing; though,  sooth  to  say,  Tony, 
the  only  threat  of  rain  I  coald  see 
was  in  .her  own  blue  eyes.  But 
she    toroed    aboat   gaily  and    said, 

*  We  are  going  away,  Mrs.  Butler- 
going  abroad;*  and  before  I  coold 
ask  why  or  where,  she  told  me  in  a 
hurried  sort  of  way  that  her  sister 
Ir^abella  had  been  ordered  to  pass 
a  winter  in  some  warm  climate,  aaJ 
that  they  were  going  to  try  Italy. 
6he  said  it  all  In  a  strange  quick 
voice,  as  if  she  didn't  like  to  talk 
of  it,  and  wanted  it  over;  bat  8he 
grew  qaite  herself  again  when  she 
said  that  the  gardener  woaUl  take 
oare  that  my  flowers  came  regalar- 
Iv,  and  that  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady 
Lyle  would  be  more  than  grati- 
fied if  I  would  send  op  for  any- 
thing I  liked    out   of  ttie   ganien. 

*  Don't  forget  that  the  melons  were 
all  of  Tony's  sowing,  Mrs.  But- 
ler,* said  she,  smiling;  and  I  oould 
have  kissed  her  for  the  way  she 
said  it  , 

^' There  were  many  other  kind 
things  aha  said,  and  in  a  way,  too, 
that  made  them  mjre  tiian  kind ; 
8o  that  when  she  went  away,  I  sat 
thinking  If  it  was  not  a  temptation 
to  meet  a  nature  like  hers — so 
sweet,  so' lovely,  and  yet  so  worldly; 
for  in  all  she  spoke,  Tony,  tliere 
was  never  a  word  dropped  of  what 
sintul  creatures  we  are^  and  what  a 
thorny  patji  it  is  that  leads  tia  to  the 
better  life  before  as. 

"  i  was  full  of  her  visit,  and  every- 
thing she  said,  when  Dr.  Stewart 
dropped  in  to 'say  that  they  had 
been  down  again  at  the  Burniide  to 
try  and  get  him  to  let  DoWy  go  abroad 
with  tiiem.  ^I  never  liked  the  no- 
tion, Mr^t  Butler,*  said  he,   *  bdt  I 


was  swayed  here  and  swayed  there 
by  my  thoughts  for  the  fas^  wliat 
was  best  for  her'  body's  health,  aad 
that  other  health  that  is  of  fiu*  more 
value ;  when  there  came  a  letter  to 
me  (it  was  an(»nym  dusX  sayini^  ^  Be- 
fore you  suffer  yuar  good  and  virtu- 
ous daughter  to  go  away  to  a  foreigo 
lund,  jubt  ask  the  ladv  thnt  is  to 

Eroteot  her  if  slie  still  keeps  op  the 
abit  of  moonlight  walks  la  a  gar- 
den with  a  gentleman  for  her  ci>m- 
panion,  and  if  that  be  ihe  sort  of 
teaohini;  she  means  to  inculcate.** 
Mrs.  Trafford  came  to  the  door  as  I 
was  reading  the  letter,  and  I  said, 
^'  What  oan  you  make  of  such  a  let- 
ter as  this  i'*  and  as  she  rea*l  it  her 
oheek  grew  purple,  and  she  aiid, 
^*  There  is  an  end  of  our  pn>po^l. 
Dr.  Srewart  Tell  your  daughter  I 
shall  itnp<irtune  her  no  mure;  but 
this  letter  I  mean  to  keep :  it  Is  in  a 
hand  I  know  wdl.**  And  she  wt  nt 
back  to  the  carriage  witLoat  ant «t her 
word ;  and  tu'-raorrow  they  leave 
the  Abbey,  some  aay,  not  to  come 
back  again. 

"I  cried  the  night  tbrongh  after 
the  Doctor  went  away,  for  wh.tt  a 
world  it  is  of  sin  and  iniserj;  iid 
that  I  will   believe  wnmg   of    her, 
sweet  and  beautifal  as  she   ia,  but 
what  (or  was  she  an»<ry  f .  aod  wby 
did  she  show  that  this  letter  oooU 
give  her  such  pain  9    And  now^  mj 
dear   Tony,   since    it    ooidd    be  do 
other    than    your»elf    nhe     walked 
alone   with,  is  it  not  your  dt^^y  to 
write  to  the  Doctor  and  tell    bira 
so?    The  pore  heart  fears  nut  the 
light,  neither  are  the  good   of  con- 
science   afraid.    That  she  ia  abt^re 
your  hope  is  no  reason  that  abe  is. 
above  your  love.    That  I  wns  your 
father's     wife     majr     show     tbati 
Above  all,  Tony,  think  that  a  ^  >o»- 
pel    minister    shuuld    not    barbiMir 
an  evil  thought  of  one  who    does 
not  deserve  it,  and  whode  mighu^ 
sin    is    perchance  the    priJt»     that 
scorns  a  self-defence. 

**Tlie  poor  DiMtor  is  grealSy  af- 
flicted; he  is  boriy  now  tti&t  be 
showed  the  letter,  and  Dollj  eriea 
over  it  night  and  day. 
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'^Is  it  not  ft  strange  thing  that 
Captain  Graham's  danghters,  that 
never  were  used  to  conae  )^re,  are 
calling  at  the  fiomside  two  or  three 
timea  a- week  f 

**WHte  to   me,  my  dear   Tony, 

and  if  you  think  well   of  what  I 

said,  write,  to  the  Doctfw  also,  and 

believe  me  yoor  ever-loviog  mother, 

^ElxIlNOb  Butlbb. 

*' Dolly  Stewart  has  reooyered 
ber  bei^h  again^  hot  not  her  spirits. 
She  rarely  comes  to  see  me,  but  I 
half  suspect  thai  her  reason  is  her 
disKke  to  show  me  the  depression 
that  is  weighing  over  her.  80  is 
it,  dear  Tony,  go  where  yoa  will : 
therd  is  no  heart  witboHt  Its  weary 
load,  no  apirit  without  that  touch  of 
sorrow  that  should  teach  sub- 
raisalon.  Reflect  well  over  this, 
dear  boy;  and  never  forget  that 
though  at  times  we  put  off  oar 
troubles  as  a  wayihrer  lays  down 
bis  pack^  we  must  Just  strap  on  the 
load  i^n  when  we  take  to  the  road, 
for  it  is  a  bitfdeo  we  have  to  bear  to 
tbe  Journey's  end." 

Not   all  the  moral  refleotions   of 
this    note    saved    it    from     being 
crashed  psssioQately  in  his  band  as 
Le  finished  reading  it    That  walk, 
that    moonlight  walk,  with    whom 
<x>ald    it  have   been!   with   whom 
bnt  liaitland  I    And  it  was  by  her 
— ^by  her  that  his  whole  heart  was 
filled — her   image,    her    voice,    her 
^ait,   her  smile,  her  faintest  whis- 
per— that   made   up   the  world   tn 
-wbioh   he   lived.    Who  could   love 
ber  as  i^  did?    Others  would  have 
tbeir    hopes   and     ambitions,   their 
dreams  of  woridly  socoessi  and  such- 
like;    but  be — he   asked    none  of 
tbese ;  \tr   heart  was  all  he  strove 
for.     With  her  he  would  meet  any 
fortana.     He  knew  she  was  above 
bim    in    every    way — as   much   by 
ev^ery    gift  and  grace  as  by  every 
Accidant  of  station;  but  what  did 
tbac    aisnifyl    The   ardour    of  his 
love    glowed  only  tiie  stronger  for 
tbe    difficulty— just,  aa  his  courage 
^v-oold    have    mounted   the    higher 
Cbe    more  haxardous  the   feat  that 


dared  it.  These  were  his  leason- 
. logs —-or  rather  some  shadowy 
shapes  of  these  flitted  through  his 
mind. 

And  was  it  now  all  over?  was 
the  star  that  had  guided  him  so 
long  to  be  eclipsed  from  him  \  was  be ' 
never  again  to  ask  himself  in  a  roo- 
ment  of  difficulty  or  doubt,  What 
will  Alice  say?<-*what  will  Alice 
think?  As  for  the  scaudalous 
tongues  that  dared  to  asperse -her, 
he  scorned  them ;  and  he  wa^.  in- 
dignant with  the  old  mioiscer  for 
not  making  that  very  letter  itself 
the  reason  of  accepting  a  proposal 
he  had  been  until  then  averse  to. 
He  should  have  said,  ^^iVbta  there 
can  be  no   hesitation-p-Dolly    must 

go  with  ^ou  mow^^  It  was  Jast  sa 
is  musings  got  thus  far  that 
8keff7  rushed  into  the  room  and 
seized  him  by  both  hands.  . 

^*  Ain't  I  gUd  to  see  your  great 
sulky  face  f^nf  Sit  down  and 
tell  me  everything — ^how  yen  came 
— when — ^how  long  you're  to  stay — 
and  what  brought  you  here  9" 

'*I  came  with  despatohe»-*tbat  is, 
I  ouffht  to  have  had  them." 

<' What  do  voa  mean  r 

^  I  mean  that  some  of  the  bags  I 
left  at  Turin;  and  oae  small  fellow, 
which  I  take  to  hav^  been  the 
cream  of  the  correspondence,  Oham- 
berlayne  carried  on  here — at  least  I 
hope  so.    Haven't  yoit  got  it  I*' 

^'Wbflt  infernal  muddle  are  your 
.  brains  in  \    Who  is  Ohan^erlayne  f 

*'  dome,  come,  SkefE^,  Fkn  net 
in  a  jdking  mood;"  and  he  glanced 
at  the  letter  in  hb  himd  as  he  spoke. 
'^  Don't  worry  me,  0I4  fellow,  but 
say  that  you  have  got  the  bag  all 
right," 

^'  Bnt  I  haire  not^  I  never  saw  it 
— ^never  heard  of  iu"  . 

*'Aod  has  the  Colonel  not  been 
here?" 

""WhoistheOolonel?*' 

'<  Ohamberlayne*" 

^  And  who  is  Ohamberlayne  ?  '* 

<«That  M  cool,  certainly;  I  think 
a  man  might  ac^qwledge  hia  god- 
jbther?" 

«"  Whose  godfather  is  he?'* 
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"YooTB — your  own.  Perhaps 
you'll  deny  tbat  yon  were  ohristened 
after  him,  and  called  Chamber- 
lay  lie  f*' 

Skeffy  threw  np  his  embroidered 
cap  in  the  ^r  at  these  woiids,  and, 
flinging  hims^  on  a  sofa,  actnallv 
screamed  with  langhter.  ^Tony,^' 
cried  he  at  last,  *^  this  will  immor- 
talise TOO.  Of  all  the  esploits  pet^ 
formed  bv  messengers,  this  one  takes 
the  ran.  ■ 

^*  Look  hew,  !DAmer,"  said  Tony, 
sternly:  ^I  baVe  told  yon  alreacry 
Fm  in  no  laughing  httaioor;  I've 
had  enough  here  to  take  the  jollity 
ont  df  me ^— Hind  he  shook  the 
letter  in  his  hand-^^fbr  many  a 
day  to  come;  so  &at  whatever  yon 
have  to  say  to  me,  bear  in  mind 
that  yon  say'it  to  one  little  disposed 
to  good-hnmonr.  Is  it  tl-tfe  that 
yon  hate  not  received  these  de- 
spatches?" 

"Perfectly  trao." 
'  <^  Then  how  are  we  to  trace  him  f 
His  name  is  Oolonel  Moore  Oham- 
berlaype,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Lord 
High  pommiflsioner,  Oorfn." 
'  Bkef^  bit  his  lip,  and  by  a 'great 
effort  snoceeded  in  repr^ng  t&e 
rising  temptation  to  another  sctieam 
of  langhter,  and,  taking  do#n  a 
bnlkv  redHsoVered  vblnme  from  a 
shelf,  began  to  tnm  over  its  pages. 
"Therej^^said  he  at  Jast—^ there  is 
liie  whde  Staff  at  Corfu;  Hailes, 
Winchester,  Corbett,  and  Ainslie. 
No  Obamberlayne  amongst  them^*' 

Tony  stared  at  the  page  in  hope- 

lebs  bewilderment.    *^What  do  yon 

know  of  him  t    Who  introdnced  yon 

tx>eachotherl  Whdre  did  yon  meet  f* 

asked  Skefiy. 

=  «^  We  met  at  the  >foot  of  tiie*  Mont 
Cenis,  where,  seeing  that  I  had  de- 
spatches, and  no  means  to  get  for- 
ward, he  offered  me  a  seat  in  his 
caliche.  I  acoe/pted  gUtdlj,  and'  we 
got  on  capitally;  he  was  immense 
fan;  he  knew  everybody,  and  liad 
been  everywhere:  and  when  he 
told  me  tnat  be*  was  yonr  god- 
father  ^' 

^  Stop,  stot^l  for  Hie  '  love  ef 
heaven  will  yon  sto|>,  or  yon*U  kill 


me  I "  cried  Skefl^,  and,  throwing 
hhmself  on  his  back  on  the  sofa,  he 
flnng  his  lege  into  the  air,  and  ydled 
alond  with  laughter. 

'^  Do  yon  know,  Mistster  Damer, 
Tm  sorely  tempted  to  pitch  yon  neck 
and  crop  out  <A  the  window  f"  nid 
Tony,  savagely. 

'^Do  s6,  do  so,  by'  all  means,  if 
von  like;  only  let  mo  haye  my 
laugh  oi^t  ^  I  shall  burst  a  bkwd- 
vessel;* . 

Tony  made  no  reply^  hot  walked 
np  aiul  down  the  room  with  his 
brow  bent  and  his  arms  folded. 
/'And  then?"  died  Skeff-'^and 
Ihen?    What  came  next  I '^ 

^  IV  is  ypnr  opinion,  then,**  siid 
Tony,  stemlv,  ''that  this  fsilow 
was  a  swindler,  and  not  on  the 
Stiff  at  aUI" 

^Na  more  than  he  wi»  nay  god- 
£atherl  '*  cried  Damer,  wi|iing  hii 
eyes.  . 

'^  And  that  the  whole  was  a  pian- 
ned  scheme  to  get  hold  of  the  de- 
spatches I" 

''  Of  :  coarse.  Filangieri  knom 
well  that  we  are  waiting  for  nn- 
portant  instructions  here.  There  is 
not  a  man  calls  here  is  not  doly  re- 
ported to  him  by  his  secret  podiea" 

»'  And  why  didn't  Sir  Joaepb  tfabk 
of  that  when  I  told  him  what  had 
happened ?  AH  he  said  was,  ^ Beef 
good  cheer,  Batler;  the  world  wiQ 
go  tonnd  even  after  the  loss  of  a 
despatdi-bag.'** 

''80  like  him,"  said  Skeffy;  «tbe 
levity  of  that  man  is  the  rnio  of  baa. 
Th^y  all  say  so  at  the  Office.** 

<<I  dCfo't  know  what  they  say  at 
the  Office;  bnt  I  can  declare  tibat  so 
neHeot  a  'geMeman  and  so  fine  a 
fiallo^  r  never  met  before." 

Ske%  turned  to  the  glaas  orer 
the  chimney,  smoothed  hia  raas- 
tSriihes^  aild  pointed  their  tk»  bio^ 
artistically,  amRii^  gracmDy  at 
tiimself,  and  seeming  to  say,  *^  Yen 
and'  I,  If  we  wen  not  too  modest, 
eould  telldf  some  one  tioSkw  he 
equai." 

!  ''And  what^i  to  be  done — witt^s 
to  come  of  this?^  asked  Tony,  after 
a  short  siUnce. 
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^*rD  have  to  report  yon,  Master 
Tony,  ril'have  to  write  home—. 
'My  Lord,— TUe  messenger  Butler 
amved  here  this  morning  to  si^ 
that  hb  confided  jonr  Lordship's  de- 
spatches apd  private  instrootloni^  to 
a  most  agreeable  gentleman,  whose' 
acqoafntanoe  be  made  at  St.  Jean 
de  Manffenne';  and  that  the  £asci- 
oating  atrtfbger.  having  apparently 
not  masteired  tneir  contents  np  to 

the  present ^ " 

•iGotothe-. »• 

*'  Ko,  Ton  V,  I  shall  not ;  l^nt  I  think 
it  not  at  all  improbable  that  such 
will  be  the  destination  his  Iiordship 
will  assign  assistant-mesienger  But- 
ler. The  fact  is,  my  hoy,  yonr  career 
in  our  department  is  ended." 

'<With  all  my  heart  1  Except  for 
that  fine  fellow  t  saw  at  Turin,  I 
think  I  never  met  such  a  set  of 
narrow-minded  snobs." 

**Tony,  Tony,"  said  the  other, 
**when  Moae€^  in  the*  *  Vicar  of 
Wakefield'— and  I  t;&ke  it.  he  is 
more  fiamiliar  to  yon  than  the  other 
of  that  name — ^was  '  done  ^  by  the 
speculator  in  '  green  spectacles,  he 
never  inveighed  against  those  who 
had  unfortunately  confided  their  in- 
terests to  his  cbarge.  Now,  as  to 
oar  department— *—" 

*^ Confound  the  department!  I 
wish  I  had  never  heard  of  il.  You 
say  if  8  all  up  with  me^  and  of 
ooorse  I  suppose  Jt  is;  aud  to  tell 
jrou  the  truth,  SkefTy,  F  don'i  think 
it  signifies  a  great  deal  just  now. 
except  for  that  poor  mother  of  mine.^ 
Here  lie  turned  a^ay  and  wi^d 
bis  eyes  huitiedly.  "I  take  it  that 
all  mother^  make  the  same  sort  of 
blander,  and  never  will  beliere  that 
they  can  have  a  blockhead  for  a  son 
till    the  world  has  set  its  seal  on' 

**  Take  a  weed,  and  listett  to  me," 
amid  Skefff.  dictatoridly,  and  he 
tbrew  his  dgar-jcase  across  the  table 
as  tie 'spoke.  ^You  have  contrived 
to  make  as  bad  a  debut  in  ybur 
career  as  is  ivell  possible  to  don- 
oeive." 

**  What's  the  use  of  telling  me 
that?     In  your  confounded  passion 


fpr  hearing  yourself  talk,  you  forget 
tbat  it  is  not  so  pleasiant  for  me  to 
listen.'*' 

^^  Prisoner  at  the  b^,"  continued 
dkefi^,  "you  have  been,  oonvioted — 
ybtt  stand,  indeed,  self- ooriyicteS — 
of  an  act  whfoh,  as  T^e  re^d  it,  is  one 
of  gross  ignorance,  of  incredible  folly, 
or  of  inconceivable  stupVlity-rplaces 
yon  in  a  position  to  excite  the  pity 
oi^  compassionate  men,  ^e  scorn  of 
those  severer  moraliets  who  accept' 
not  the  extenuating  circumstances 
of  youth,  unacquaintance  with  life, 
and  the  creduaty  that  approaches 
childlike "*' 

"  Tou're  a  oonfonrided  fool,  Skeflfy, 
to  go  on  in  this  fashion  when  a 
fellow  is  in  such  a  fix  as  I  am,  not 
to  speak  of  other  things  that  are 
harder  to  bear.  It's  a  mere  toss- 
up.  whether  be  hughs  at  your 
nonsense  or  pitches  you  over  the 
banisters.  I've  oeen  within  an  aoe 
of  one  and  t^e  other,  three  times  In 
the  last  five  minutes;  and  now  all 
TOY  leaning  is  towanls  the  last  of 
the  two." 

"Pon't   yield  to  it  then,  Tony. 
Don%  I  warn  you." 
'**And  why?^ 

'^Because  you*d  never  forgive 
yourself,  not  alone  for  having  in- 
jured a  true  and  faithful  friend, 
but  for  the  f&t  higher  and  more 
irreparable  loss  in  having  cat  short 
the  career  of  a  mau  destined  to  be 
a  light  to  Europe.  I  say  it  in  no 
vanity — ^no  boastfuhiess.  No,  on 
my  honoqrl  if  I  could — ^if  the 
choice  were  fiurly  given  to  me,  I'd 
rather  not  be  a  man  of  mark  and 
eminence.  Vi  rather  be  a  common- 
place, tenth-rate  sort  of.  dog  like 
yourself." 

~  The  unafi^'eoted  honesty  with  which 
he  said'  this  did  for  Tonv  what  no 
cajolery  nor  flattery  eould  have  ac- 
complished, and  set  him  off  into  a 
roar  of  laughter  tbat  conquered  all 
his  spleen  and  ill-humour. 
'  ^^Your  laugh,  like  the  laugh  of 
the  foolish,  is  ill-timed.  You  can- 
not see  that  you  were  introduced, 
riot  to  be  stigmatised,*  but  to  point 
a  moral.    Ton  fimoy  yourself  a  drea- 
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ture— yon  are  a  oate?onr ;  yoa  ima- . 
gioe  yoa  are  an  Indivldadity — ^yoa 
are  not;  yon  are  a  fragment  rent 
from  a  primeval  rock." 

'^I  believe  I  oaght  to  be  as  in-, 
sensible  as  a  stone  to  stand  yon. 
Bat  stop  an  tbis,  I  say,  and  listen 
to  me.  Fm  not  mach  np  to  writ- 
ing— bat  yoa'U  belp  me,  I  know; 
and  what  I  want  said  is  simply 
this: — *I  have  been  tricked  ont  of 
one  of  tbe  bags  by  a  rascal  tbat  if 
ever  I  lay  hands  on  Vl\  bring  bodi- 
ly before  the  Office  at  home,  and 
make  him  confess  the  whole 
scheme;  and  TU  either  break  his 
neck  i^r wards,  or  leave  him  to 
the  law,  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  desire.* " 

Now,  poor  Tony  delivered  this 
with  a  tone  and  manner  that  im- 
plied he  thought  he  was  dictating 
a  very  telling  and  able  despatch. 
*^I  suppose,'*  added  he,  ^  I  am  to 
say  that  I  now  resign  my  post,  and 
I  wish  the  devil  had  me  when  I 
accepted  it.'* 

**  Not  civil,*  certainly,  to  the  man 
who  gave  von  the  appointment, 
Tony.  Besides,  "when  a  man  re- 
signs, he  has  to  wait  for  the  accept- 
ance of  his  resignation." 

^^Oh,  as  for  that,  there  need  be 
no  ceremony.  They'll  be  even 
better  pleased  to  get  rid  -of  me 
than  I  to  go.  They  got  a  bad  bar- 
gain ;  and,  to  do  them  jostioe^  thev 
seemed  to  have  gaessed  as  mach 
from  the  first" 

**  And  then,  Tony?** 

''I'll  go  to  sea— ru  go  before  the 
mast;  there  must  be  many  a  vessel 
here  wants  a  hand,  and  in  a  few 


weeka'  practice  Fll  master  tbe  whde 
thing ;  my  old  vaohting  experiences 
have  done  that  for  me." 

"My  poor  Tony,"  said  Skeffy. 
rising  ana  throwing  bis  arms  rouiia 
him,  *ril  not  listen  to  it.  What  I 
when  yoa  have  a  home  here  with 
me,  are  yoa  to  go  off  and  brave 
hardship  and  misery  and  degrada- 
tion r  -  J^'' 

''There's  not  one  of  ^^(hne-rl 
deny  it  Ooarse  food  and  hard  work 
are  no  misery;  and  IH  be  banged 
if  there's  any  d^p^ladon  in  earn- 
ing one's  bread  with  his  hands  when 
his  head  is  not  equal  to  it" 

"I  tell  you  111  not  soffer  it  If 
yoa  drive  me  to  it,  Fll  prevent  it* 
by  force.  I  am  her  Migesty's  Charffi 
d*affaire$,  Fll  order  the  oonaol  to 
enrol  you  at  his  peril — 111  imprison 
the  captain  that  takes  yoa — ^m 
detain  the  ship,  and  pat  tbe  crew 
in  irons." 

''Before  yon  do  half  of  it,  let 
me  have  some  dinner,"  said  Tony, 
laughing,  "for  I  came  on  shore 
very  hungry,  and  have  eaten  no- 
thins  since. 

"I'll  take  you  to  my  faTonrite 
restaurant,  and  you  shall  have  a  re- 
gular Neapolitan  banquet,  washed 
down  by  some  old  OaprL  There, 
spell  out  that  newspaper  till  I  dress ; 
and  if  any  one  rings  in  the  mean- 
while, say  his  Excellency  haa  just 
.been  sent  for  to  Oaserta  by  the 
Kng,  and  will  not  be  bade  before 
to-morrow,"  As  he  reached  the 
door  he  put  his  head  in  again,  and 
said,  "Unless,  perohance,  it  ahould 
be  mv  godfather,  when,  of  oooisa, 
you'll  keep  him  for  dinner." 


OBAPm  XLVL— "  THB  BAG  NO.  18." 


Almost  overlooking  the  terraced 
garden  where  Darner  and  Tony 
dined,  and  where  they  sat  smoking 
till  a  lato  hour  of  the  night,  stood 
a  large  palace,  whose  vast  propor- 
tions ana  spacious  entrance,  as  well 
as  an  emblassoned  shield  over  the 
door,  proclaimed  it  to  beloptf  to 
the  Government     It  wae  the  i(in- 


istry  of  Foreign  Affiiirs;  and  hen 
now,  in  a  room  proiecting  over  the 
street  beneath,  and  supported  on 
arohes,  sat  the  Minister  himself 
with  our  two  aoqaaintaocesi  Mait- 
knd  and  Oaffarelli. 

Maitland  was  still  an  inTalid, 
and  reste<i  on  a  80&,  but  ha  had 
recovered  mach  of  his  former  teoka 
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and  manner/  tbongh-  he  was  dress- 
ed wiib  less  oare  than  was  his 
wont. 

Tbe  Minister,  a  very  tall  thin 
man,  stooped  in  the  slioolders,  and 
with  a  qnantity  of  almost  white 
grey  hair  streaming  on  his  neok 
ana  slionlders,  walked  eontinaally 
Qp  and  down  the  room,  comment- 
ing  and  questioning,  at  times,  as 
Maitland  read  forth  from  a  mass  of 
dooaments  which  littered  the  tahle. 
and  with  which  ^  OafE^elH  supplied 
htm,  breaking  the  seals  and  tearing 
open  the  envelopes  before  he  gave 
tbem  to  his  hand. 

Thoagh  Haitian d  read  with  ea^e, 
there  Was  yet  that  bal^hesitation 
in  the  choice  of  a  word^  as  he  went 
on;  that  showed  he  was  translat- 
ing; and  indee<l  once  or  twice  tbe 
Prince-Minister  stopped  to  ask  if 
he  had  rightly  imparted  all  the  in- 
tended force  to  a  panicolar  expres- 
sion. 

A  -white  canvas  bag,  marked  **!F. 
C,  No.  18,"  lay  on  the  table;  and  it 
was  of  that  same  hag,  and  its  pos- 
sible fortunes,  two  otb*  rs,  not  folly 
one  hundred  vards  off,  were  then 
talking :  so  is  ft,  that  in  life  we  are 
often  so  near  to,  and  ao  remote 
from,  the  inanimate  olyect  aronnd 
-which  oar  thoughts  and  hopes,  and 
sometimea  our  very  destinies,  re- 
Tolve. 

**  I  am  afraid,''  said  the  Prince, 
at  last^  ^  that  we  have  got  nothing 
here  but  tbe  formal  despatches,  of 
"Wbioh  Lndolf  has  sent  us  copies  al- 
r^ndy.  Are  there  no  ^Private  and 
OonfidentlalsT 

**  Yes,  here  is  one  from  Sir  Joseph 
Trevor  himself,"  said  Oaffarelli, 
lianding  a  square  shaped  letter  to 
Bfaitland.  Maitland  glanced  hur- 
jriedly  over  it,  and  muitered,  *' Lon- 
don gossip,  Oraddock's  divorce  case, 
^tie  partridge-shooting — ah,  here  it 
IjbI  ^I  suppose  vdu  are  right  about 
^he  expedition,  bat  say  nothing  of 
It  in  the  despatches.  We  shall  be 
oalled  on  one  of  these  days  for  a 
t>lne-book,  and  very  bine  we  should 
look,  if  it  were  seen  that  amidst 
onr   viae   counsels   to   OarafiS^   we 


were  secretly  aware  of  what  G.  was 
preparing/* 

**It  must  he  0.  was  preparinff,** 
broke  in  Oaraffa;  ^\t  means  Oa- 
voar." 

''No;  he  speaks  of  Garibaldi,* 
said  Maitland. 

"  Garibaldi  1"  cried  Oaraffk,  laujih- 
ing.  ''And  are  there  still  gobe* 
miyuehes  in  E  i gland  who  believe  ia 
the  Filibuster?" 

"I  believe  in  him,  for  one,"  said 
Mrtitland,  fiercely,  for  the  phrase 
irritated  him;  "and  I  say,  too, 
that  saoh  a  Filibuster  on  our  side 
would  be  worth  thirty  thoasaud  of 
those  great  balking  grenadiers  yon 
passed  in  review  this  morning.^ 

*'Don*t  tell  the  King  so  when 
you  wait  on  him  to-morrow,  that's 
all  !*'  said  the  Idinister,  with  a  sneer* 
ing  smile. 

♦*Read  on,*'  broke  in  Oaiferelli, 
who  was  not  at  all  sare  what  tbe 
discossion  might  lead  to. 

'*  Perhaps,  too,  yon  would  class 
Ooant  Oavoar  amongst  these  goht" 
movehes^^  said  Maitland,  angrily; 
*^for  he  is  also  a  believer  In  Gari- 
baldi.** 

"We  can  resume  this  conversa- 
tion at  Oaserta  to-morrow  before 
his  Majesty,"  said  Caraffa,  with  the 
same  mocking  smile;  *^pray,  now, 
let  me  hear  the  remainder  of  that 
despatch." 

" '  It  is  not  easy  to  say,' "  read  he 
aloud  from  the  letter,  '* '  what  France 
intends  or  wishes.    0.  says ' " 

"Who  is  G.?"  asked  Oaraffa, 
hastily. 

**0.  means  Cowley,  probably,— 
^that  the  Emperor  would  not  will- 
ingly see  Pledmontese  troops  at 
Naples;  nor  is  he  prepared  to  wit- 
ness a  new  map  of  the  Peninsula. 
We  of  course  will  do  nothing  either 
way.' " 

"Read  that  again,"  broke  hi 
Oaraffa. 

" '  We,  of  course,  will  do  nothing 
either  way;  but'  that  resolve  is  not 
to  prevent  yoar  tendering  coaasel 
with  a  high  hand,  all  the  more 
since  the  events  which  the  next 
few   months   MxM   develop  will  fdl 
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of  them  seem  of  onr  proTokine,  and 
part  and  parcel  of  a  matnred  and 
long-meditated  policy.' " 

^*  Benissimo  I'*  cried  the  Minister, 
nibbing  bis  bands  in  deKghL  '*If 
we  reform  it  is  the  Whigs  have 
reformed  ns.  If  we  fall,  it  b  the 
Whigs  hare  crashed  ns." 

<*  *  GarafifK  we  are  told,* "  oonthmed 
Kaitland,  "'sees  the  danger,  but  is 
OQtvoted  by  the  Queen-Dowager^ 
party  in  the  Cabinet — not  to  sav 
that  from  his  f^eat  intimacy  with 
Pietri  many  thmk  him  more  of  a 
MoraUst  than  aBoarbon.*" 

"Per  baccol  when  your  country- 
man tries  to  be  acute,  there  is  no- 
thing too  hazardoos  for  his  iraagi- 
nation:  so,  then,  I  am  a  French 
spyr 

"*'What  you  say  of  the  army,' 
read  on  Maitland,  ^  ^is  confirmed  by 
our  other  reports.  Yerj  few  of  the 
line  regiments  will  be  faithful  to 
the  Monarchy,  and  even  some  of 
the  ^llery  wib  go  over.  As  to  the 
fleet,  Martin  tells  me  they  have 
hot  three  seaworthy  ships  in  the 
fifty-seven  they  reckon,  nor  six 
captains  who  would  undertake  a 
longer  voyage  than  Palerma  The 
three-decker  Monaroa  was  afrud 
to  return  a  salute  to  the  Pasha,  lest 
her  old  thirU-two  pounders  should 
explode;  and  this  is  pretty  much 
the  case  with  the  Monarchy^the 
first  shook  must  shake  it,  even 
though  it  only  come  of  blank  car- 
tridge. 

'* '  While  events  are  preparing,  re- 
new all  your  remonstrances;  press 
upon  OarafEa  the  number  of  un- 
tried prisouers,  and  the  horrid  con- 
di  tion  of  the  prisoners.  Ask,  of  coarse 
in  a  friendly  way,  when  are.  these 
abuses  to  cease  f  Say  that  great 
ho[)es  of  amelioration — speak  gen- 
eeally — were  conceived  here  on  the 
accession  of  the  new  King,  and  throw 
in  onr  regrets  that  the  liberty  of  the 
press  with  us  will  occasionally  lead 
to  strictures  whose  severities  we 
deplore,  without  being  able  to  ar- 
raign tneir  jostice;  and,  lastly,  de- 
clare oor  readiness  to  meet  any 
commercial    exchanges    that   might 


promise  mutoal  advantage.  This 
win  suggest  the  belief  that  we  are 
not  in  any  way  oognlsaDt  of  Ca- 
vour's  projects.  Jn  fact^  I  will 
know  nothing  of  them,  and  hold 
myself  prepaured,  if  questioned  in 
the  House,  to  have  had  no  other 
information  than  is  supplied  by  the 
newspapers.  Who  is  MidUaodt 
None  of  the  Maitlands  here  can 
tell  me^'  ^  This  sentence  he  read 
out  ere  *  he  knew  it,  and  abaosl 
crushed  the  paper,  when  he  had 
finished,  in  his  passion. 

«'Go  on,*'  said  OaxafiTs,  as  the 
other  ceased  to  read  aloud,  while 
his  eyes  ran  over  the  Hnea.  **Gi> 
on." 

'  ^'It  is  of  no  moment,  or  at  least 
its  interest  is  purely  personal.  His 
LDrdship  recommends  that  I  abonld 
be  bought  over,  but  still  left  on 
intimate  rdations  with  yoor  Excel- 
lency.*' 

^  And  I  see  no  posmble  objection 
to  the  plan." 

"Don't  you,  sir?"  cried  Mwt- 
land,  fiercely;  "then  /  do.  Some 
little  honour  is  certainly  needed  to 
leaven  the  rottenness  that  reeks 
aroond  us." 

"Oaro  Signer  Oonte,'*  sud  the 
Prince,  in  an  insinuating  yoio^  but 
of  which  insincerity  was  the  strong 
characteristic,  '^do  not  be  angiy 
with  my  Ultramontane  morality;  1 
was  not  reared  on  the  ▼irtooos 
benches  of  a  British  Parliament; 
but  if  there  is  anything  more  la  that 
letter,  let  me  hear  it** 

"There  is  only  a  warning  not  to 
see  the  Count  of  Syracase,  nor  any 
of  his  party,  who  are  evidently 
waiting  to  see  which  horse  is  to 
win.  Ahy  and  here  is  a  word  fcr 
your  address^  Carlo  I  'If  Ca&rem 
be  the '  man  we  saw  last  season 
here,  I  should  say.  Do  not  make 
advances  to  him;  he  la  a  rolDed 
glimbler,  and  trusted  by  no  party. 
Lady  C  believes  in'  him,  bat  none 
elseP" 

This  last  paragraph  set  them  all 
a-laugbing,  nor  did  any  seem  to 
eigoy  it  more  than  Caffiirelli  hina^^. 

'^One  thing  is  dear,"  said   Car- 
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affii  &t  last,  **  England  wishes  ns 
erery  Imaginable  oalatnity,  bat  is 
not  going  to  change  herself  with 
any  part  of  the  cost  of  oar  nifn^ 
Fraqoe  has  only  so  tnach  of  good- 
win  towards  as  as  is  inspired  by  her 
dislike  of  Piedmont,  and  she  will 
wait  and  watoh  events.  Now,  If 
Boflco  be  only  tme  to  his  word,  and 
can  give  ns  a  *  good  aocoant'  of  his 
treatment  of  Garibaldi,  I  think  all 
willgowelL" 

"  When  was  Garibaldi  to  set  oat  ?" 
asked  Oafbrelfi. 

^  Brizzi,  bnt  he  is  seldom  oorrect, 
sdd  the  18th.- 

''That  Irish  fellow  of  onrs,  Hait^ 
land,  is  positive  it  will  be  by  tjie 
thirteenih  at  latest  By  the 
way,  when  I  asked  him  '  how  I 
eoald  reward  this  last  piece  of 
service  be  rendered  us  in  spearing 
these  despaches,  his  reply  .was„ 
*  I  want  the  ooraon  of  Bt.  Jatraari- 
US.'  I  of  coarse  remonstrated,  and 
explained  that  thecc  were  certain 
re<iai^tes  as  to  birth  and  familv,  cer- 
tain gnarantees  as  to  nobility  of  olood^ 
certain  requirements  of  fortane.  Ha 
stopped  mjs  abrnptlv,  and  said.  'I 
can  satisfy  them  ail;  and  if  tnere 
be  any  delav  in  according  my'  de- 
mand, I  shall  make  it  in  person  to 
hi9  majesty.' " 

^'WelV*^  cried   Oa&relli— •«  well, 
and  what  followed  f* 

•*!  vielded,"  said  the  Prince,  with 
one  01   his  pecaliar  smiles.     ^'We 
are  in  such  a  periloas  piredicament, 
that  we  can't  afford  the  enmity  of 
such    a    consammate   rascal;  'and 
tbeo.  who  knows  bat  he   may  be 
the  last  kniffht  of  the  Order!"     In 
the    deep   depression   of    the    last 
-words  wad  apparent  their  trae  sin- 
cerity, but  he  rallied   hastily,  and 
daid,   ''I   have  sent  the   fellow  to 
SoBOo   with    despatches,  and    said 
that   he  may  be  nsefully  employed 
as    a  spy,  for  he  is  hand-aqdglove 
with  all  the  Garibaldiaiis.      Sorelv 
lie  must  have  uncommon  good-lacK 
ff  he  escapee  a  ballet  from  one  side 
or  the  otiier.'* 

"He    told   me    yesterday,"   said 
OafEarelli,  *'that  he  wodld  not  leave 


Kaples' till  his  Minesty  passed  the 
Irish  Legion  in  review^  and  address^ 
ed  them  some  words  of  royad  com- 
pliment." 

"Why  didn't  Jie^  teiryba,"  sf^d 
the  Prinoe,  sarcastically.  **that 
seventy  of  tfad  scoandrets  have 
taken  service 'With  Garibaldi;  some 
hundreds  have  gone  to  the  hills 
as  brigands;  and  pastel  d'Ovo  has' 
got  the  remainder;  and  it  takes  fif- 
tten  hundred  foot  and  a  brigade  of 
artillery  to  watch  them  H^ 

"Did  joa  hear  this,  MaHlandf' 
<^ed  Odf&relli ;  '*do  voii  hear  what 
hia  !Kxoellencv  says  of  yonr' pleasant 
bonntrymen  f'' 

MaiUand  looked  np  A^m  a  let- 
ter that  be  was  deeply  engaged  in. 
and  so  blank  and  vacant  was.  his 
st&re  that  Oaffiu^lli  repeated  what 
the  Minister  had  Jost  said.  **  I 
don^t  think  yon  are  minding  what 
I  say.    Have,  yoa  heard  me,  Malt* 

landr 

**Ye8;  no— that.. is,  triy  thongbt« 
were  on  something  that  I  Was  reading 
here."    .      . 

•  **I8  it  of  interest  to  ns?"  asked 
Oaraifa. 

•  "None  whatever.  It  was  a  pri- 
vate letter  which  gct  into  my  hands 
open,  and  1  had  read  some  lines 
before  I  was  welt  aware.  It  has 
no  bearing  on  poHtios,  however;** 
and,  crashing  np.  the  n<^  he  placed 
it  in  his  pocket,'  and  then,  as  if  re- 
Calling  his  mind  to  the  affairs  before 
him,  said:  **The  King  himself  mast 
go  to  Sicily.  It  &  ho  time  to 
palter.  The  personal  daring  of 
Victor  Emmanael  is  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  Pledmontese  move- 
ment Let  as  show  ,th6  North  that 
the  Boath  is  her  ednal  in  every- 
thiDg.*» 

''I  shodld  rather  that  it  was  from 
you  the  advice  c^me  than  from  rns^*' 
said  QarafEl^  with  a  grin. '  **  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  profler  it". 

**  If  I  were  Prince  Oarafia  I  shoald 
do  so,  assnfedly." 

**  You  would  not,  Maitlatid,"  said 
the  other,  calmly.  **  You  would  not, 
and  for  tbis  simple  reason,  that  yon 
would  see  that,  even  If  accepted,  the 
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oooomI  wonldbefroitleaB.  If  it  were 
to  the  Qoeeo,  indeed *• 

''  Ye&  per  Baoco !"  broke  in  G«fla- 
relli,  ^*  toere  is  oot  a  gentlemen  in  the 
kingdom  would  not  spring  into  the 
saddle  at  such  a  oalL'* 
'  ^*  Then  why  not  anfold  this  stan- 
dard f"  asked  Maltland.  *'  Why  not 
make  one  effort  to  render  the  monar- 
ohj  JopnlarP 

"Don't  you  know  enough  of 
Kaplea,^*  sai^l  Oarafik,  '<to  know 
that  the  oanse  ot  the  noble  can 
never  be  the  cause  of  the  people; 
and  that  to  throw  the  throne  for 
defence  on  the  men  of  birth  is  to 
lose  the  'men  of  the  street T  He 
paused,  and  with  an  expression  of 
intense  hate  on  bis  face,  and  a  hiss- 
ing, passionate  tone  in  his  Toioe, 
continued,  "  It  required  all  the  oon- 
aammate  skill  of  that  sreat  man, 
Count  OaTour,  to  weld  the  two 
classes  together,  and  even  he  could 
not  elcTate  the  populace;  so  that 
nothing  was  left  to  him  but  to  de- 
grade the  noble.'* 

'*!  think  meanwhile  we  are  los- 
ing precious  time^'*  said  Haitland, 
as  he  took  up  hts  hat  '^Bosoo 
ehould  be  reinforced.  The  squadron, 
too,  should  be  strengthened  to  meet 
the  Sardinian  fleet;  for  we  have 
sure  intelligence  that  they  mean  to 
cover  Garibaldi's  landing;  Persano 
avows  it" 

"  All  the  better  if  thev  do,"  said 
Carafia.  "  The  same  act  which  would 
proclaim  their  own  treachery  would 
deliver  into  our  hands  this  hare- 
brained adventurer/' 

''Tour  EzoelleDcv  may  have  him 
longer  in  your  hands  than  you  care 
for.  said  Maitland,  with  a  saucy 
smile.  The  Prince  bowed  a  cold 
acknowledgment  of  the  speech,  and 
suffered  tham  to  retire  without  a 
word. 

"It  is  >  fated,  I  believe,** \  said 
Oaffarelli,  as  they  gained  the  street, 
^  that  the  Prim^  and  you  are  never 
to  separate  without  anger ;  and  you 
are  wrong.  Maitland.  There  is  no 
man  stands  so  high  in  the  King's 
favour." 

"What   care  I  for   that,   Carlo 


miof  the  whole  thing  has  ceased 
to  interest  me.  I  joined  the  cause 
without  any  love  for  it ;  the  mom 
nearly  I  saw  its  working,  the  more 
I  despised  myself  for  acting  with 
such  associates ;  and  if  I  hold  to  it 
now,  it  is  because  it  is  so  certain 
to  fail.  Ay,  my  friend,  it  is  another 
Bourbon  bowled  over.  The  age  had 
got  sick  of  vested  interests,  and 
wanted  to  show  what  abuses  they 
were;  but  you  and  I  are  bound  to 
stand  &8t;  we  cannot  rescue  the 
victim,  but  we  must  follow  the 
hearse.** 

''  How  low  and  depressed  you  are 
to-niffhtl  What  has  come  over 
you?^ 

'^I  have  had  a  heavy  blow,  nuo 
Carlo.  One  of  those  papers  wboss 
envelope^  you  broke  and  handed  to 
me  was  a  private  letter.  It  was 
from  Alice  Trafford  to  her  bro- 
ther ;  and  the  eight  of  my  own 
name  in  ft  tempted  me  to  see  what 
she  siud  of  me.  Mv  curioeitj  has 
paid  its  price."  ue  paused  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  continued: 
**She  wrote  to  refuse  the  villa  I 
had  offered  her — to  refuse  it  per- 
emptorily. She  added,  'The  atoiy 
of  your  friend*s  duel  is  more  pubfie 
than  you  seem  to  know.  It  ap- 
poured  in  the  "  Patrie "  three  weeks 
ago,  and  was  partly  eitraoted  by 
^  Gkdignani."  The  provocation  given 
was  an  open  declaration  that  ICr. 
Maitland  was  no  Maitland  at  all, 
but  the  illegiUmate  son  of  a  well- 
known  aotres),  called  Branoaleone, 
the  father  unknown.  This  ootrage 
led  to  a.  meeting,  and  the  wsds^ 
quences  you  know  of.  The  whole 
story  has  this  much  of  authenticity, 
that  it  was  given  to  the  world  with 
the  name  of  the  other  prlnapal, 
who  signs  himself  Milo  M*Caskey, 
Lieut-Col.  in  the  service  of  Naples, 
Count,  aud  Commander  of  Tarioos 
orders.*  She  adds,"  oontioaed 
Maitland,  in  a  shaken  voioe,  and 
an  effort,  but  yet  a  poor  one,  to 
smile.—"  She  adds,  .'  I  own  I  am 
sorry  for  him.  All  his  great  quali- 
ties and  cultivation  ^seemed  to  ecut 
and  dignify  station;   but  now  thai 
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I  know  bia  oonditloii  to  kave  beta 
a  mere  assomption,  the  man  biin* 
9  M  aod  bis  taleots  are  only  a 
mookery— oDiy  a  mookery  !*  Hard 
words  tbese,  Oarlo, — very  bard 
words! 

<^And  tben  sbe  saya:  *If  I  bad 
ooly  knowD  bim  aa  a  iMusiiig  ai>* 
qniintanoe,  and  thoogbt  of  bim 
with  tbe  same  indif^renoe  ooe  be* 
stows  on  aaob,  perbape  I  would  not 
now  insist  se  peremptorilv  aa  I  do 
on  onr  oeasing  to  kpow  bim ;  bat 
I  will  own  to  yon,  Mark,  that  be 
did  iatereet  me   greatly.    He   bad| 

or  seemed    to   bave,' ^tbia,  tbat, 

and  t'other/*  said  be,  with  an  ill-tem- 
pered baste,  aod  went  on.  *'*Bot 
now,  as  he  stands  before  me,  with 
a  borrowed  name  and  a  mock  rank' 

^There  is  half  a  page  more  of 

tbe   same   trash;    for    tbis    gentle 
ladv  is  a  mistress  of  fieroe  words 
and  not  oyer-meroKul,  and  sbe  ends 
thus: — ^^I  think,  if  yoa  are  adroit, 
yon  can  show  bim,  in  declining  bis 
proffered     dhrility,    that    we     bad 
atrong  reasons  for  onr  refosal,  and 
that  It  wodd  be  unpleasant  to  re- 
new onr  former  aequaiotanoe.*    In 
faot^  Carlo,  sbe  means  to  oat  too. 
This   woman,    whose   hand   I   bad 
held  in  mine  while  I  declared  my 
love,  and  wha  while  she   listened 
to    me,  showed   no   tonoh   of  di»- 
pleasnre,  affeM|.now  to  resent  the 
accident  of  ray  Birth,  and  treat  me  as 
an  impostor  I     I  am  half-eorry  tbat 
letter  has  not  reached  its  deatio*- 
tion;   ay,  aod  strange  as  yon  will 
think    it,   I   am    more    tkian    half 
tempted  to  write  and  tell  «her  that 
I  haye  read  it.    The  story  of  tbe 
stolen  despatch  will  soon  be  a  news- 
paper scandal,  and  it  would  impart 
marrelloos  interest  to  her   reading 
it   wrhen   she   beard    tbat  ber  own. 
*aeoret   and   confidential*  was  cep- 
«nred  in  tbe  same  net'' 


KYoa  eonld  not  own  to  ancb  an 
act,  Maitland." 

''No.  If  it  should  not  lead  to 
something  forther;  but  I  do  yearn 
to  repay  ber.  She  is  a  haughty  adver- 
sary, and  well  worth  a  Vengeance.*' 

^'What  becomes  of  yonr  fine 
maxim,  'Never,  quarrel  with  a 
woman,' Maitlandt" 

"  When  I  uttered  it,  I  bad  never 
loved  one,"  mattered  he;  and  they 
walked  on  now  insilence. 

Almost  within  earshot— so  closeii 
Indeed,  that  had  they  not  been 
conversing  in  Italian,  some  of  their 
worda  must  have  been  overheard 
by  those  behind — walked  two  other 
friends,  Darner  and  Tony,  in  doae 
confab. 

''I  mnst  telegraph  F.  0.,"  said 
Skeffy,  "that  the  bag  is  missing, 
and  tbat  Measenger  .  Butler  baa 
gone  home  to  make  bis  report. 
Do  you  hear  me  f" 

A  gmnt  was  the  reply. 

*'Ill  give  you  a  letter  to  Howard 
Pendleton,  and  he'll  tell  what  is 
tbe  best  thing  to  be  done." 

"I  suspect  I  know  it  already," 
mattered  Tony. 

"If  you  could  only  persuade  my 
Lord  to  listen  to  yon,  and  tell  bim 
the  story  as  you  told  it  to  me,  heM 
be  more  than  a  Secretary  ef  State  if 
he  could  stand  it," 

''I  have  no  great  desire  to  be 
laughed  at,  Skeffy." 

"Not  if  il  got  yoa  out  of  a 
serious  scrape — a,  scrape  tbat  may 
cost  you  your  appointment?'* 

"  Not  even  at  that  price." 

"  I  can't  understand  that ;  it  is  quite 
beyond  me.  They  might  put  me  into 
Joe  Miller  to*raorrow,  if  they'd  only 
gazette  me  Secretary  of  Embassy 
tbe  day  after.  But  bfsre's  the  hotel ; 
a  good  sleep  will  set  yoa  all  right ; 
and  let  me  see  you  at  breakfast  aa 
joUy  as  yoa  used  to  be." 


OHAFTSB    XLVH. — ^ADBITT. 


The  dawn  was  scarcely  breaking  flags  proclaimed  them  English. 
mm  Tonv  Butler  awoke  and  set  off  to  There  were  full  thirty,  of  various 
visit  the  ships  in  tbe  port  whose   sizes   and   rigs;   but  tnough  many 
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irtre  defieSent  in  bandi,  no  tldpper 
seemed  dispoeed  to  aooept  a  yotmg 
fellow  wbo,  if  he  was  atidwart  and 
well  grown,  so  palpably  piertalned 
to  a  da»  to  which  bard  woik  and 
coarse  nsage  were  strangenr. 

^Yon  an't  anything  of  a  ooo'k, 
are  yonP  arfted'  one 'of  the- Teiy' 
few  who  did  not  reject  hfa  demand  at 
once,  ' 

''Ko,'^«(yd  he,  smiling. 

*^Them  banda  of  yonrs  tnigfat  do 
something  in  tbe  caboose,  bot 
they  ain^t  mniAi  like  reefiog  and 
dewing  topsails.  Won't  soit  m^.*'* 
And  thjjA'  dieconraged,  he  Went  oik 
from  one  omfb  to  tbe  other,  snr^ 
prised  and  ihortifled  to  discover 
that  one  of  the  resoniroes  he  had 
often  pictured  to  bis  mind  in  the 
honts  of  despondency  was  Jest  as 
remote,  jost  as  mnch  above  him,  as* 
any  of  -  the  varions  callings  his 
friends  bad  set  before  faim. 

'^Not  able  to  be  even  a  sailor! 
Hot  fit  to  serve  before  the  rm»t\ 
Wel)^  perhaps  I  can  carry  a  musket ; 
bat  for  that  I  must  return  to  Eng- 
land." 

He  fell  to  think  of  this  new' 
Bcb(&me,  bnt  without  any  of  that 
hope  that  had  so  often  coloured  hie 
prqfeots.  He  owed  tbe  service  a* 
ffrndge;  'his  father  had  not  been 
fairly  treated  in  it.  (9o  at  least, 
fh)m  his  very  chfldhbod,  had  bis. 
mother  taught  him  to  beileve,  and 
in  conseqaetac^  vehemently  oppos- 
ed all  his  plans  to  obtain  a  commis-* 
sion.  Hard  neoeasity,  however, 
left  no  room  •  for  mere  soroples ; 
something  he  mndt  do,  and  that 
something  was  narrowed  to  tbe  one 
alngie  career  of  a  soldier. 

He  was  practical  enough  In  a 
<tertain  sense,  and  he  soon  resolved 
on  his  line  of  action ;  he  wonld  re^ 
serve  Jnst  io  moch  as  would  carry 
him  back  to  England,  and.  remit 
tbe  remainder  of  what  he  had  to 
his  mother. 

This  wonld  amount  to  nigh  eighty 
pounds — a  very  considerable  sam 
to  one  whose  Kfe  was  as  inex- 
pensive a^  hera  The  real  difficulty 
was  how  to  rec6nclle  her  to  the 


tbouftht  of  his  fhllen  condition,  and 
the  hai^sbipB  she  wocdd  inevitably 
associate  in  her- mind  with  his  fu- 
ture life.  "Ain't  I  lodty,**  cried  h^ 
in  his  bitterness,  and  trying  to 
make  it  seem  like  a  consolation— 
**  Ain't  t  Idcky,  that,  except  my 
poor  dear  mother,  I  We  not  one 
other  in  the  whole  wtorld  to  cars 
what  comes  to  me — ^none'  other  to 
console,  none  other  MUsn  whom  I 
need  plead '  or  eenrnmi  mseif  t  Hy 
ftilbre  or  ray  disgnioe  are  not  to 
spread  a  wide-cast:  sorrow.  They 
Witt  only  darken  one  fireside^  and 
one  figure  in  the  confer  of  it.** 

His  heart  waa  full  of  Alice  all 
the  While^  but  he  was  too  proud  to 
utter  her  name  even  to  hhnseH 
To  Imve  made  a  resolve,  however, 
seemed  to  rally  his  courage  again ; 
and  when  the  boatman  uked  him 
where  be  i^uld  go  next,  be  was  so 
Car  away  in  hf s  tiionghts  that  he 
had  some  difScidty  to  remember 
what  be  had  been  actually  engaged 
in. 

••Where  tor 

"Well,  I  can't  well  tell  you," 
said  he,  laughing.  ••IsnU  that 
schooner  English — that  one  getting 
under  way  yonder?  Bhove  me 
aboard  of  her/' 

••  She^s  outward  bound.  At.** 

••No  matter,  if  theyMl  agree  to 
take  me,"  muttered  hMo  himself 

The  craft  was  *'  hauling  short"  on 
the  anohor  aa  Tony  came  alongside 
and  learned  that  she  was  about  to 
sail  for  Leghorn,  having  failed  in 
obtaining  a  freight  at  Naplea ;  and 
SB  by  an  accident  one  of  tbe  erew 
had  been  left  on  shore,  the  skipper 
was  too  willing  to  takb  Tony  eo  far, 
though  looking,  as  he  remarked,  fa 
more  like  a  swell  landsman  than  an 
ordinary  seaman. 

*  Once  outside  the  bay,  and  bowl- 
ing along  with  a  smart  breese  and* 
a  calm  sea,  the  rushing  water  mak* 
ing  nleaisant  music  at  the  bow,  while 
the  helm.l^ft  a  long  white  track 
some  feet  down  beneath  the  aorfiMO, 
Tony  felt^  what  so  many  others  have 
feltythe  glorioQS  elation  of  being  at 
se^    How  many  a  care  •*  bloe  watex^ 
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oan  assoage,  liow  many,  a  8onx>v  Is 
made  bearable  by  the  fresh  breeae 
that  straiDs  the  cordage,  and  the 
laughing  wares  we  deaye  through 
ao  faatt 

A  few  very  eyentfol  days,  in 
wbieh  Tpoy'a  Ufa  passed  leep  like 
reality  than  a  mere  dream,  brought 
them  to  Leffhoro ;  and  the  skipper, 
who  had  taKen  a  sort  of  roiiigh  lik- 
ing to  the  ^' Swell/'  as  he  still 
called  him,  offered  to  take  him  on 
to  liyerpooit,  if  he  were  willinff  to 
enter  himself  regularly  on  tbe  smp^s 
books  as  one  of  the  crew. 

**I  am  qnite  ready,"  said  Tony, 
who  thought  by  the  time  the  brief 
Toyage  was  completed  he  should 
hare  picked  up  enough  of  the  prac- 
tice and  the  look  of  a  sailor  to 
obtain  another  employment  easily. 
Accompanied  by  the  skipper,  he 
soon  found  himself  in  the  consults 
office,  '  crowded  with  sailors  and 
other  maritime  folk  busily  engaged 
in  preferring  complaints  or  miJ^ing 
exeoses,  or  as  eagerly  asking  for 
relief  against  this  or  that  ezaotiofi 
on  ihe  part  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment 

The  oonaul  sat  smoldnff  his  cigar 
with  a  friend  at  a  window,  little 
heeding  the  turmoil  around,  but 
leaving  the  charge  of  the  various 
difficulties  to  his  clerks,  who  only 
referred  to  him  on  some  special  oc^ 
osfiions. 

^  Here*s  a  man,  rir,"  cried  one  of 
the  clerks,  ^^who  wishes  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  sliip's  books  under  an 
assumed  nama  I  have  told  him  it 
can't  be  done." 

^«Wby  does  be  ask  it?  Is  he' a 
runaway  convict  f "  asked  the  conauL 
^Not  exactly,"  said  Tony,  laugh- 
ing; ^but  as  I  have  not  been 
brought  up  before  the  mast,  and 
I  have  a  few  relatives  who  mieht 
not   like  /to   hear  of  me   in   that 

atation " 

''A  scamp,  I  take  it,"  broke  in 
the  consul,  **who,  having  done 
his  worst  on  shoroi  takes  to  the  sea 
for  a  refuge!" 


•*  Partly     right^partly 
raa  the  dry  answer. 


wrong, ^ 


"Well,  my  smart  fellow,  there's 
no  help  for  it  Ton  must  give  ' 
your  name  and  yoi)r  birthplace; 
and  if  they  should  prove  false  ones^ 
take  any  .ooosequenoea  that  might 
result." 

.  ^  What  sort  of ,  conseqpences  \ 
might  jthese  be?''  .asked  Tony, 
calmly^  and.  .  the .  qonsul,  having 
i  either  n>oken  without  ao^  distinct 
knowledge  attached  to  hit  words, 
or  provuke4  by  the  pertinacity  of 
the.  aaestion,  halt  irritably  an- 
swered— "t've  no  time  to  throw 
away  in  discussing  casualties —  • 
give  your  name  or  go  your  wa^," 

"lea,  yes,"  murmurea  the  slup- 
per.  "  Who  knows  anything  about 
you  down  here?— Just  sign  the 
aheet,  and  let's  be  moVin^l* 

The  sort  of  good-huoaobrefi  tone 
and  look  that  went  with  the  words 
dedded'  Tony,  and  he  took  the 
pen  and  wrote /^  Tony  Butlec,  Ire- 

The  consul  glanced  at  the  writ- 
ing, an4  said,  ''  What  part  of  Ire- 
.land?  ;iame^a  town  or  a  village.". 

^^I  cannot;  my  &ther  was  a 
soldier,  quartered  in  various  places, 
and  I*m  not  sure  in  what  part  of 
the  island  I  was  bom." 

"Tony  BuUer  means  Anthony 
Butler,  I  suppose?" 

"Tony  Butler  I"  cried  the  con- 
sul's friend,  suddenly  starting  up, 
and  coming  forward;  ^'did  you 
say  your  name  was  Tony  Butler?" 

'^  Yes;  that  is  my  name." 

"And  are  yon  from  the  North 
of  Ireland— near  the  Causeway  ?" 

Tony  noddedf  while  a  flush  of 
shame  at  the  recognition  covered 
Jus  face. 

"  And  do  you  know  Dr.  Stewart, 
the  Presbyterian  minister  in  that 
neighbourhood  ?" 

"  I  should  think  ao.  The  Bum- 
dde,  where  he  lives,  is  not  above  a 
mile  from  <is«'* 

"That's  it— the  Bnmside— that's 
the  name  of  it.  I'm  as  glad  as 
fifty  pounds  in- my  pocket  to  see 
^ou,  Tonv  Butler,"  cried  be,  grasp-' 
ing  Tonyvs  hand  in  both  liis  own. 
*^  There's  not  a  man  from  this  to 
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England  Fd  as  soon  bare  met  as 
yourself.  Tm  Sam  M'Groder,  Robert 
M'Grader's  brother.  You  baren^t 
forgot  hiir^  I  hope?" 

"That  I  haven V'  ori«l  Tony, 
warmly  returning  the  honest  pres- 
sure of  the  other's,  band  ••What 
a  stupid  dog  I  have  been  not  to 
remember  that  you  lived  here!  and 
I  have  a  letter  for  you  too  from  your 
brother  1** 

"  I  want  no  letter  of  introduction 
with  ynu^  Tony;  oome  home  with 
me.  You're  not  going  to  sea  this 
time;**  and,  taking  a  pen,  \^  drew 
a  broad  line  of  ink  across  Tony's 
name;  and  then  turning,  he  whis- 
pered a  few  words  in  the  consul's 
ear. 

"I  hope,''  said  the  consul,"  Mr. 
Butler  is  not  offended  at  the  free- 
dom with  which  I  commented  on 
him." 

"Not  in  the  least,**  said  Tony, 
laughing.  "I  thought  at  the  time, 
if  you  knew  me  you  would  not 
have  liked  to  have  suggested  my 
having  been  a  runaway  oonviot; 
and  now  that  you  da  know  me,  the 
stiame  yon  feel  is  more  than  enough 
to  punish  yon.** 


**What  could  have  indnced  yoa 
to  go  before  the  mast,  Botlerr 
said  M'Gruder,  as  he  led  Tony 
away. 

'*  Sheer  necessity.  I  wanted  to 
earn  my  bread.** 

"But  yon  bad  sot  something 
some  place  or  other  !^' 

'^  I  was  a  messenger,  but  I  loit 
my  despatches,  and  was  ashamed  to 
go  home  and  say  so.'* 

"Wai  yon  stop  with  me?  Wifl 
you  be  a  clerk?**  asked  the  other; 
and  a  certain  timidity  in  his  voice 
showed  that  he  was  not  qqite  as- 
sured as  he  spoke.  "  My  basinea 
is  like  my  brother's — we're  *h 
Rags.'" 

"And  so  should  I  be  in  a  few 
days,"  laughed  out  Tony,  "  if  1 
ha(!n*t  met  you.  1*11  be  yoor  clerk 
with  a  heart  and  a  half  — that  is,  if 
I  be  capable ;  only  don't  give  me 
anything  where  money  enters,  and 
as  little  writing  as  possible,  aDdtw 
arithmetic,  if  you  can  help  it" 

"That  will  be  a  strange  sort  of 
clerkship,"  said  M'Gruder,  vith  t 
smite ;  "  but  we*ll  see  what  can  be 
done." 
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Stjioixb  \b  iijiogf  dowly  dyfiig— 

She  fiEides  wiih  every  paraiog  clay.; 
In  the  garden  alleys  ebe  waoden,  sighing, 

And  panaee  to  grieve  at  Ibe  fead  deoay. 

The  flowers  that  came  with  the  spring's  first  swallow, 
When  March  crept  timidly  or«r  the  hill, 

And  slept  at  noon  in  the  saony  hollow— • 
The  snow-drop,  the  crooaS|  the  daffodil, 

t 

The  lily  white  for  an  anoel  to  carry. 
The  violet  faint  with  Us  spirit-breath, 

The  passion  flower,  and  the  fleeting,  airy 
Anemone — all  have  been  scrnok  by  death. 

Aatnmn  the  leaves  is  staining  and  strewing, 
And  spreading  a  yeil  o'er  the  landscape  rare ; 

The  glory  and  gladness  of  sominer  are  going, 
And  a  feeling  of  sadness  is  in  the  air. 

The  purple  hibiscus  is  shriyelled  and  withered, 

And  laoKoid  lolls  its  fnrry  tongae ; 
The  burning  pomegranates  are  ripe  to  be  gathered ;  ' 

The  griUi  their  last  farewell  have  sung; 

The  fading  oleander  is  showing  ' 

Its  last  rose-clusters  over  the  wall, 
And  the  tnbes  of  the  trumpet-flower  are  strewing 
*  The  gravel- walks  as  they  loosen  and  &11 ; 

The  orocketed  spire  of  the  hollyhock  towers 
For  the  aighiog  hreese  to  rock  and  swing, 

On  its  topis  the  last  of  its  belMike  flowersi 
For  the  wandering  bee  its  knell  to  ring. 

In  their  earthen  vases  the  lemons  yellow, 
The  enn-drnok  grapes  grow  lucent  and  thin, 

The  \yeaT9  on  the  sunny  espalier  mellow, 
And  the  fat  figs  swell  in  their  purple  skin ; 

The  petals  have  dropped  from  the  spicy  caroation, 
Bat  the  ht'aMleas  dHhlia,  formal  and  proud, 

Like  a  worldly  la<1y  (»f  lofiy  station, 
Loveless  btares  at  the  humble  crowd. 

/^  the  snn-flower,  too,  looks  boldly  around  her ; 

While  the  bella  d'>nna,  so  wibk«<lly  fair, 
Shorn  of  tbe  purple  flowers  that  crowned  her, 

Is  telling  her  Burgian  beads  in  despair. 
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Seel  by  the  fouBtain  tbat  softly  babbles, 

Spilling  its  rain  in  the  lichened  yasei 
Sommer  pauses! — ^her  tender  troables 

Shadowing  af«r  ber  pebsive  6ma. 

The  lisard  stops  on  its  brinn  to  listen, 

The  butterfly  waivers  dreamily  near. 
And  the  dmgODflJes  in  IMr  green  mail  gUtten, 

And  watch' her,  a0 pawiiig shediops % lear-^ 

Not  as  she  stood  In  her  Angost  perfeodon  1 
Not  as  she  looked  in  the  freshness  of  Jo&e ! 

Bat  gazing  aroand  with  a  tender  defection, 
And  B  weary  ftoe  like  the  morning  moon. 

The  breece  tbrongh  the  ledfy  garden  qntver^ 

Dying  away  with  a  sigh  and  moan ; 
A  shade  oV  the  darkening  foan^n  shiyen, 

And  Summer,  ghostlike,  liath  yaniahed  and  gone. 

W.  W.  8. 
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Stux  hearts,  whose  passions  never  stir, 

At  times  i  euvy  your  repose; 
Smooth  lak^  where  coyest  wild-fowl  whir, 

Te  feel  no  troublous  ebbs  and  flows. 

Yet,  tropic  hearts,  your  fiercer  play 
Of"  sun  and  storm,  of  noon  and  night,  ' 

Is  dearer  than  perpetual  day 
In  Arodo  sunmier's  g^ial  light 

Great  clouds,  which  bear  lipoii  yotir  b^ka 
The  sunshine,  in  your  breasts  the  storm — 

Alps  of  the  air,  whose  pathlesd  tracks 
X  e  course  with  ever-changing  form ; 

By  mohxing  touched  with  aureole  Ught, 

At  supaet  stranded,  firing  far 
Your  dull  distress  guns,  or  at  night 

Baced  through  by  many  a  startled  star— 


Ye  are  the  types  that  Genius  loves  I 
So,  moulded  by  an  inward  streaa, 

A  shade^  a  storm,  it  o^er  us  moves, 
A  power  to  threaten  dr  to  bless. 


v,  w.  a 
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Thb  LondoB  BoImqIb  ioduded  in 
the  OomibiBBion  .«f  Inquiiy  were 
ftnir  -—  WestmiBBter,  ChirUr-House,' 
SI  99!di%  B&d  M erchABt  TBjloro'; 
Tli«  CoiBmlBakkien  bIbo  obtained 
MdeBee,  with  b  Tiew  of  a^siBting 
their  BBneral  |raipos&  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Citj  of  Iiondoo  School 
Bnd  King's  College  School,  although' 
tlieir  offloBl  diitieB  did  not  oBtend 
to  these  ooiBparBtWely  modem. 
e8tBhliBlnneDt&       ' 

A  London  >  school,  bS' the  Report 

observes;    differs   iirom   b   countiy 

school  hj  the  merefiwt  of  iiepos*- 

tion;    and,   Bo.riar,  rtxy  dlBadvBn*. 

tBgeeosiy.     Insted   of  the  Bhacist 

imrestrieted  fircfedoni  of  rangek  (now 

thBt'the  old^fiwhioned  bounds  hBre 

become    all.    hut  '  nominBt)*  which 

mBkea   sohoolbojr   life  Bt  Eton;   Bt 

Hb^ow,  or  Bt  Ragby  sO  wholesome 

snd   delightful,    the.,  schoolboy   ioi 

LfOodon   is   of  neoeBBi^.. either  le- 

Btnuned  within  very  dose   bonnds. 

indeed,  or  remitled  to  thte  pezilouB. 

libevtf  of  the  streets.     No  ''Gxuk. 

rati"    of  some  twelTO  teiles   oy^ 

tiffook   and    through    hrisr,    as   at 

Rugby;  no  rimbles  of  long  hours 

in  W&dsor  Paik,  sUcihrBB  the  young, 

Btodian    i^iceB    in,    or  oyer   the 

breeo^  "^Hilla'*  which  are  the  time- 

boDOoied    hBmts     of   Winchester. 

ooUegerS'  Bnd  connnan^  are  known 

to  the  ybnng  s^Kilacf whose  school-. 

life  IB  hk  the  great  city.    At  West* 

xninster,    indeed,'   these  :is   Bn   en* 

closure  of  ten  Bcres,  BuffioieBt  for 

the    eooousa^taitot  of  cricloet;  and 

tbere  iB  tfae<  great  hic^bway ,  of  the 

Tfamanes  o^  fi>r  boBting ;  GhBrtor- 

Hoose.liBS  Blso^some  fire  Boites  of 

pl&yr0rouBd    BttBched    to  .U$.but 

these   are,  after  bII,  but  poor  sub- 

stittttas  for.  the  UbcHy  and  Tadoty 

eojoyed   bf  the  pnUi6«chi)ol  boy 

frhxy  KK>lt8  from  hiB  ^ludir  window 

3ver  t||0  b#OBd  weald  of  Hbitow,  or 

the    plBying-fleldB  of  Eton,  or  whp , 

^OB«-    XCYL^Ba  DLZZXTni. 


haB  hia  prospect   limited   even  by 
the  elBis  of  Warwidcshire. 

St  PBulV-BBd  Merchant  Taylors' 
hBTe  nothing  better  thfui  paved 
courts  BttBdted  to  them ;  .  the 
encketgroonds  ave  distBnt  Bnd 
priTBte,  Bnd  their  arrBngements 
m<ure  like  those  of  ordinBry  clulMk 
Further,  the  minority  of  the  boys 
at  these  Londqn  schools  Bre  day- 
schoUra,  Bad. see  yery.  little  indeed 
of  each  other  out  of  school  hours. 
Rven  the  minori^,  who  are  board* 
era,  ere  in  numy  cases,  bs  Bt  Mer- 
diant  TBylofB'  Bnd  $t  PbuI's,  lodged 
im  houses  which  hBye  scarcely  any 
oonneetf on  with  the  scnool  itself 
are  not  k^  by  masters,  and  wq 
in  no  W9(y  under  school  discipline. . 
Public-school  liiS^  under  such  limi- 
tBtioQS, ,  is  shorn  of  mBny  of  its 
hBBlthi^t. pleasures  and  most  valu- 
able wssodBtionB;  it  mBy.be  thBt  it 
bIso  escapes  some  of  its  temptationB 
to  eKtrBVBgBnce  Bad  idleness.  It 
mBy  still  be  ia  life  pleasant  enough 
for  .the  boy,  and  excellent  in  its 
training  :  for-  the  future  man ;  fiiU 
of  whoieseine  emulation  to  work, 
and  not  without  its  gfnlBl  com- 
pBiHOnahip  in  Incurs  of  reUiBtion: 
incomparably .  bfiter  thBn  any 
French  *  lyeii^  or ,  .(Jennnn  gym- 
nBSium;  hut  yet  wBpting  in  some 
of  the  not. least  important  elements 
wlBcb  go  to  make  up  the  English 
idsB  of  pebiy^  educBtion,.  'As  Dr« 
Hesse^' adults,  there  is.b  "scanti- 
nesB  m  -tbi9  reooUectionB  of  *  luiiue 
nmul^'  whicl^  has  b  tendency  to 
makB  boys,  look  back  to  their  school . 
BB  Br.i^BQS  of  mere  work,  end  to 
their  •  youthful  dBys  as  b  period  of 
^soliUide  in  b  crowd,*  checkered  by 
no  oorpoTBte  feelinfr'*  li^  in  spite  > 
of  these. cbrBwbacks,.  Paulmes,  Her- 
chaat  iBylors!  and  CarthusiBns  bUIw 
rsgard  thw  old  school  (as  we  are 
assured  they  do)  with  loyalty  Bnd 
gratitude,  it  says  much  for  the  suc- 
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cessive  masters  who  have  taught  gentler  age,  had  scMnething  to  do 
there;  much  also  for  the  strong  with  this  decline;  though  in  former 
tenacity  of  our  English  affections.         '' —    ^^" "^  "  "  *   " 


The  precedence  amongst  the 
metropolitan  schools  in  general 
reputation,  though  not  in  point  of 
numbers  or  aptiouity,  must  be  con- 
ceded to  Qaeen  Elisabeth'ii  Jbnnda- 
tjon  at  Westminster.  It  has  lost 
nearly  all  its  aristbcratic  prestige, 
and  ibuch  of  its  ^Id  renown  for 
scholarship ;  it  has '  smik  from  three 
bondred  to  less  than  half  Uie  nmn-* 
ber;  it  has  had 'its  ni^me  connected 
with  terrible  tales'  of  bullying  and 
&gging  — ^  pirtly  fiibv^us,  Vio  doabt, 


days  even  ibis  gave  it  a  sort  of 
popularity.  *'If  yon  want  to  send 
a  boy  to  rough  it  in  the  armj/'  the 
Duke  of  York  used  to  say,  ^smai 
him  to  Westminster  school*^*  It 
bas  also  been  said  that  it  wu  oot 
fldways  foftimAte  ia  its  headaagten; 
but  the  main  reason  haa  hia,  do 
doubt,  where  Br.  Liddell  finds  it  - 
in  the  increasing  obfeetions  to  tbe 
l<»ea1ity.  The  anrreuajdinga  «f  thet 
school  are  very  diffoenfk  now  fins 
what  they  were  when  snipttiooiild 
be  shot  in  Battenea  fields.   It  is 


but   with   too   mudh    Icaieainfg   of  prin^ipaUy  a  moUMrs'  question,  m 


truth ;  '■  yet  stiH,  the  adrantages  of 
a  wealthy  Ibundation;  the  strength' 
of  old  traditfons,  and 'the'  eminence 
of  8om6  of  its  masters,  battd  enabled' 
it  to  make  it  *strtigg1<$  more  &r  less* 
saccessfal  tq  rMidn  its  rank  amongst 
pn^c  schobls.     ThOoi^  it  has'  ttO' 
chance  of '  competing  wiUi  the  great 
seh60ls    at  '  cncket,     fl   maintains ' 
a  '  plucky   though  •  despenrte    con- 
test on  the  Hveif  against  the  orer-; 
whelming     odds     of     Eton;    and' 
though   the   days    «rs   past'  trhen 
ahnost    all    the    college   tutors  at' 
Obrist  Ghurch  Wef^  appeSnted  ftom 
the    Westminster    sttid^ts    (stteh 
was    their     reputation  ^  fbr    sound 
scholarship),    yet   the-  •**old  West- 
minstdrs**  now  at  Oxfbnl  will  tiot 
admit  that  they  are  looked  lipon/as' 
in  any  way  innrioi^  to  the  men  ftom 
any  other  public  ftcbclol.   .       ^ 

l^evertheles^'the  glories' Of  West-- 
nrinster  have  d^par^  •  **Tbe  old 
connection  of  the  school  with  grtet 
families  ha^  'gradually  v^eaaod  to* 
exist"  The  Ifite  Dukeof  Richmoffid 
continued  to  isebd  his  sons  thttre  to  • 


all  tiie  witnesses  admit;  and  the 
strength  of  the  conjugal  infloeooe 
(perhaps  not  nn&irly  exetcifled  oa 
stioh  qoestfona)  cornea  out  nUber 
aiMiidMylntiMenridBnoa.  F«tlun 
-M»ld  Westoihister.mea  tbenselw 
--malke  tip  their  •  miiids  to  send 
their  boys  to  the  old  Eribhool;  but 
the  mothers  come  down  and  look 
at  the  pliaee^  and  mra  shocked  it 
th^  closeness  and  confineoaeBt ;  tbej 
btfre  ''a  prefudipe"  ^  one  of  tin 
W^stmitister  mast^.  layallif  con- 
siders it)  in  ftTonr  of  coantry  lir. 
And  in  spite  of  the  wish  on  thepirt 
of  th«  Cithers  to  keep  iin  the  oU 
cdnne6tiott,  "tiie  genctel  rop^* 
saystlds  wftneaa,  ''used  to  be,  '1 
should  be  fert  glad  to  sendaiy  mb» 
but  m^  ^Jk  v4ll  not  kA  mt:""  Sir 
Jawltes.OfidiaBi' himself;  aa  attbasi' 
aatto  kirer  of  his  old  soho^  ia  i 
brilliant  speech  in  the  Hoase^  atlo- 
b^ted  his  first  lesaow  m  oifetor^to 
hating  listened  to  thodtbalaawto 
a  boy  at  WestmiMtar ;  yet  be  ooo- 
eluded  «rith.t.he6e  wm^'f-^^fioU 
do  not  send  aay  son  there^  beeanie 
LadyJOvaham  olyeots  to  (be  BtBi^ 
tjon  of'the  schooL"    One.  iritoea, 


the  last';  but,  for  nearly  half  it  cell 

t^,  the  naines  -  of  moat  oth(er  noble 

families  Who  dnee  were  hereditary^  howevw,    gives   it   aa   lial>  opiiMB 

Westminsters  have  dibat(peikredffiw>t«':  (which '  )t}ie    OoriuniasioBfiB   kn 

the  roll.  }  Possibly  the  reputation   been  bold   enoojeh  to>:priii^  tbtt 

foi:    fagging    apd    bullying   iwhibh  '  this'  conjugal  iifldenfia  "iis  on  the 

ckmg'  Mo'  the  school  fl»r  -some  gene* « wane*"      1  1 

rations,-  while  publiissdiool '  life  el6e^ '     .Westminster  r  Sobool^    fike  Stso, 

where  wab  besng  6oftened  down  Into  *  ismkde u^ ef two^fdassas of  sckobu^ 

b^ttef  aboorj^tni^  witlit  thcK  toiie'of  a '  oemMaed  Ibrihe^piirpoan  of  edQa- 

'  '"'  '       1.  '   i   ■  1'   ■'■  ■'    ,  ' — — '^-L^ — -ti — 'i  I  ,  /.  .  ■ ^1        -~ 

*   ■      *  ^'-  '•»  <  :  •  Mr.  IfQn'a'IyMMce,^! IT.    • 
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tioa,  but  ia  mv^yvee^cHs  as  diatinel 
as   if   tbey   formed    two   B^iMtnt^ 
schools.    Ther«  is  tiieorigiDal  lody 
of  Quean- B  scholars, — ^always  forty 
in  nomWr,  from  Queen  JSliaabeth's 
days  till'  now  — who .  are   lodged, 
boarded,     and     educated    in     the 
''Grammar    School'*    attached    to 
the  collegiate  church  of  St  Peter. 
Round  them  has  been  gathered,  as 
at  Eton,  a  body  of  "foreigners"  or. 
"  pensioners  "  (now  generally  known 
as   "town-boys")   who. are  taught 
by  the  same  masters,  but  si^oy  no 
advantages    from    the    foondatioD, 
and  are  lodged  in  separate  buildings. 
Provision  was  mad»  in  the  original 
statutes  for   their   jpeeeption;    sod 
from  a  Tery  esjrly  period  Ui^y^  hare 
considerably  outnumbered  the  foua* 
dation   schohurs.      The   remarkable 
differenoe  is,  that  wher«aa  at  Eton 
the  oppidans  hsye^  from  time  im- 
memorial, claimed  (whether  justly 
or  unjustly)  a  hi^er  social  status,; 
the  town-boys  of  Westminster  maker 
np  assumption  of  the  kind ;  rather, . 
the  Queen's  sch<^Ur8.  take  the  bighee  - 
ground,  if  any  such  distinction  be , 
admitted.     The  seats  of  honour  are 
theirs,  both'  in  the  abbey  and  in  Uie  . 
school  itself;  th^  alone  have  the 
privilege   of    being    actors  in   the 
annual  Latin  Play;  and  they  have, 
besides,  a  special  privilege  of  ad- 
mission   to    the  Abates  in   both 
Houses  of  Parliament :  in  the  House, 
of   Conmons  tbsT  have' seats  as* 
signed  tbem  at  the  back  of  those 
usually  occupied'  by    pei^s    when 
present     The  right  is;  perhaps  not 
BO  highly  valued  now  as  it  was  in 
^nner  times;   the  lateness  of  the 
hour  at  which  tb^  Qost  important 
<lebates  usuallv  .  come'  on.  bemg  iiv 
eompatibie  wsth  the  school  v^ola- 
tions  ^s  to  locking  up*    But  many 
jscbolacs    of    an    older    generation 
speak   warmly  of  the  interest  and 
tfulvsmtage  th^  derived  from  it  in 
^heir     own   schooldays    when   our 
x-epresentatives  kept  earlier  hours. 

If  the  social  poeiticm  of  a  scholar 
^yf  AYestminstsr  thus  entails  no  in- 
feriority, either,  roal  oir  conventional, 


his  8<^  advanti^s  are  v^ry  con- 
siderable indeed.  By  the  operation 
of  some  very  wholesome  and  neces^ 
sary  reforms,  he  now  gets  his  board 
(as  ought  alfrays.  to  have  been  the 
case)  almost  entirely  free,  although 
he  has  to  pay  a  suih  of  seventeen 
guineas  per  annum  for  his  educa- 
tion.* There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  this  is  an  ab«se  which  re- 
quires to  be  at  once  remedied.  Both . 
tne  present  and  the  late  head-mas- 
ter consider  that  it  is  .implied  by 
the  statates  that  their:  education 
should  be  entirely  gratuitous,  and 
that  it  should  be  covered  by  the 
stipends  assigned  to  the  masters. 
But  while  the  revenues  of  the  chap- 
tor  have  very  much  increased,  the 
surplus  seems  to  have  .been  i^egu- 
larly  divided  among  the  governing 
body,  while  the  stipend  of  the  mas- 
ters has  remained  very  nearly  sta- . 
tionary.  The  head-master  at  pre- 
sent receives  from  the  coUege  estates 
sometlidng  under  £40 ;  a  sum  which  ' 
might  have  made  mm  "passing 
ri£  '*  in  the  days  of  Elisabeth,  but  • 
which  is  ludicroesly  insufficient 
noww  There  is  evidence  that  the 
system  of  neeeiving  Ibes  from  the 
Queen's  sehokirB  began  at  least  as 
eaxly  as  Dp,  Busby's  time;  but 
these  fees  were  then  small,  and 
were  no  doubt  received  (as  in  the 
similar  case  of  the  Winchester 
scholars)  in  the  wsjr  of  presents: 
time,  the  great  nursing  mother  of 
abuses,  has  ripened  this  system  into 
a  fixed  charge  for  every  scholar  of 
a  sum  about  equal  to  what  4s  paid 
under  the  head  of  tmtion  by  mni- 
JbundatUmen  at  Rugby  or  Skrewsr 
bury.  One  very  energetic  protest 
had,  been  %already  made  up<tt  this 
point  by  the  father  of  a  Queen's 
seholsVf  elected  in  1860,  who  went  so 
far  as  to  refuse  jto  pav  the  sum  at  all, 
until  informed  that  his  son  "woi;^ 
be  removed  frop^the  foundation" 
in  de&ult»  the  charier  pleadjuig  the 
sanction  of  the  Queen,  as  visitw,  to 
the  diiar^B  in  question.  He  ^en 
paid  under  protest,  and  iq^plied  to 
the  Home  Secretary   ^  to-  be  in* 


*  The  whole  coat  to  a  foondation  loholar  is  now  aboat^84  per  aonam. 
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formed  what* her  sujestj  really  did 
siDction ; "  and  in  reply  was  referred 
to  his  solicitor.  The  complainant, 
of  course,  did  not  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  his  casi^'  hefore  the 
Commissioners  in  a  letter  which  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,*  and 
received  from  them  an  assurance 
'  that  they  **  would  haye  regard  to 
the  sulject  in  their  inquiries.'*  The 
representatiye  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  was  pretty  dosely  pressed 
upon  the  question  by  tha  Commis- 
sioners. He  contended  that  the 
statutes  hjMl  noTer  been  confirmed 

S  Queen  Elisabeth ;  that  the  funds 
ich  might  be  available  for  the 
increase  of  the  master's  stipends  in 
'  some  proportion  to  the  increased 
wealth  of  the  canons  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission ;  and  refused  to  admit  that, 
even  setting  aside  the  legal  and 
technical  questions,  the  school  has 
any  moral  claim  to  a  greater  share 
in  the  capitular  revenues.  There 
are  ver^  few  readers  of  his  evidence 
wi)0  will  not  agree  in  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  whioh  it  draws  from 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  which  appears 
to  be  shared  by  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
missioners, *^  that  somehow  or  other, 
whether  by  usuM»,  or  stcthtablo 
or  any  o&er  >  reason,  the  school 
which  is  allied  to  the  cathedral 
foundation  has  not  shared  in  the 
inmase  of  income  to  an  extent 
which  appears  to  be  propw  and 
right'*  And  the  Report  most  pro- 
perly reoommends  that  in  friture 
*'the  Chapter  should  take  upon 
themselves  the  whole  cost  of  the  • 
tuition'  of  the  Queen's  scholars,'* 
such  a  course  appearing  to  them  to 
be  '*  consistent  with,  at  least,  the 
spirit  of  the  statutes,"  although 
the/  **do  not  feel  called  updn  to 
express  tny  opinion  "  as  to  the  legal 
statutory  obligationit 

The  most*  imp^tsni  advantage, 
however,  whioh  a  Westminster 
scholar  enjoins,  is  the  assistanoe 
whidi  is  ofrered  him,  if  he  shows' 
&ir  ibbility  and  industry^  towards  a 
university  education.    Besides  some 


exhibitions  of  smaller  valuej  there 
are  awarded  every  year,  by  com- 
petitive examination  amongst  the 
Queen's  scholars  only,  three  e^ii- 
bitions  to  Christ  Church,  Oxibrd, 
whose  present  value  is  £160  per 
annum,  and  will  eventually  be 
£170,  exclusive  of  rooms  in  collie; 
and  three  other  exhibitions  to  Tri- 
nity, Cambridge,  worth  £40  each, 
usually  augmented  from  other 
sources^  and  tenable  with  a  college 
scholarship.  •  It  is  not  surprising 
that,  with  the  limited  numb^  of 
competitors  for  these  great  prizes, 
the  Dean  of  Christdburch  should 
complain  that  Westminster  sends 
him  up  "but  few  good  boys;**  but 
this  complaint  of  indifferent  scholar- 
ship has  only  arisen  within  liTing 
memory;  and  we  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  found  a  remedy  for 
it  by  such  improvements  in  the 
college  itself^  and  in  the  system  of 
election  Into  it,  as  might  have  in- 
sured a  higher  dass  of  oompetfton, 
than  to  recommend,  as  the  Re- 
port does,  the  throwing  open  the 
election  to  boys  who  are  not  on  the 
foundation.''' 

.  The  present  form  of  a  boy's  elec^ 
tion  as  a  Queen's  ediolar  is  a  very 
peculiar  one,  and  must  have  existed 
almost  unchanged  from  very  eariy 
times.  Quaint  and  tild-&shioDed 
as  it^s,  with  a  flavour  of  schelastie 
pedantry  about  it  which  would  have 
delighted  Queen  Elisabeth  herseli; 
it  is  not  without  many  points  of 
reoommendation.  It  is,  as  Dr.  Scott 
remarks  in  his  evidence,  *'pn>b^ly 
the  only  living  relic  of  th«  old  £s- 
pvtations,"— Ibose  tournaments  of 
Latin  and  logic  In  which  Queen 
Bess  was  ^nt  to  reward  the  soo- 
cessful*  champion  with*  a  purse  of 
gold  from  her  own  Tirrin  hani), 
and  her  suecedsor  James  &trfhuted 
liberally  the  more  economical  guer- 
don of  royal  applause  and  critidsnx 
We  will  give  the  late  head-master^s 
(Dr.  Liddein  description  of  a  "chal- 
lenge," as  the  competition  is  called, 
-^premising  that  no  boy  can  com- 
pete  for  deotion  on  the  foundatiaii 


•  Appendix,  p.  78. 
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who  has  not  been  alrtady  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ediool,  either  as  %  bdurder 
or  a  town-boy,  for  at  least  wd  year 
prerious;  a  restriction  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  present  mode  of 
esnmination,  but  which  we  agree 
with  the  Report  in  oonsidering  pro- 
judicial  to  the  bedt  interests  of  the 
•chool,  as  it  seems  certainly  unwar- 
xmnted  by  the  statutes. 

"  AH  the  candidi^tes  for  Tscant  places 
in  coU^e  are  presented  to  the  maater^ 
in  the  order  of  their  forma ;  there  were 
commonly  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
from  the  fourth  fonn  npwarda.      The 
two  lowest  boys  come  up  before  the 
head-maater,  baTiog  prepared  a  oertahi 
portion  of  Qreek  epigram  and   Orid^a 
K etamoi^oaea/  which   has    been    set 
them  a  certain  number  of  hoiin  before. 
In  preparing  these  passages  they  hate 
the  assiataaoe  of  certain  aenior   boys, 
who  are  caHed  *  thei^  hdps.*    The  lower 
of  the  two  boya  is  the  *  diallenger.*    He 
calls  on  the  boy  whom  he  challenges  to 
translate  the  passage  set  them,  i^d  if 
he  can  correct  any  fault  in  translating, 
takes  his  place.    The  upper  boy  now  be- 
comes the  challenger,  and  proceeds  fai 
the  same  way.    When  the  translation  is 
finished,  the  challenger  (whioheyer  of  the 
two  boys  remains  in  that  position)  has  the 
right  of  patting  questions  in  gnmnar; 
and  if  the  chaUengee  cauaot  answer  them, 
and  the  cballeDger  answers  them  cor- 
rectly, the  former  loses  his  place;.  4Th^ 
attack  each  other  in  this  way  4iH  their 
stock  of  quesdons  is  exhausted.     The 
first  challenge  is  called  the  'unlimited 
challenge,'  in  which  they  may  ask  any 
number  of  questions  they  like.  "  These 
questions  are  all  in  grammar,  and  some- 
times the  boys  were  so  w^ll  prepared 
ahat  I  haTC  luiewn  two  boys  go  on  un- 
til nine  o'clock  at  night,  having  begun 
csrly  in  the  mofnlng.  wAKer  this  un- 
limited challenge,   by  which  aa  derer 
boy,  who  is  low  on  the  list,  niay  get  to 
ahe  top,,  what  is  called  the  limited ,  chal- 
lenge began,  in  which  the  questions  are 
limited  to  a  certain  number,  the  chal- 
lenge ceasing  after  these  questions  were 
exhausted.    Of  course,  a  great  deal  de- 
pended upon  the  ability  of  the  boys, 
cand  also  on  the  ability  of  the  ^l^elps,' 
-vrho  could  train  an  infeHor  boy  so  as 
^iten  to  enable  him  to  take  places  be- 
^rond    his   merit  'Snd   positSon.      The 
*  fcelps '  stand  by  during  the  dudlenge, 
aanr**  act  as  counsel  to  ueir  ^mea,'  in 
^jswn  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  oor- 


rsotaesB  of  a  question  or  sn  answer. 
TId  head-master  sits  as  moderator,  and 
decides  the  point  at  issue.'*        / 

These  challenges  went  on  some- 
times for  six  or  eight  weeks  oon- 
secutively  before  the  places  were 
finally  settled,  and  tiie  candidates 
spent  weeks,  or  even  months,  l>e-  f 
forehand  in  the  preparation.  "It 
was  yery  hard  work,"  says  Dr.  Lid- 
dell,  "because  erery  erne  of  them 
had  his  usual  school-work  to  do 
besides.*'  The '' help  **  is  allowed  to 
reoeiye  from  his  pupU  £5  in  books, 
if  he  is  sueeessftil  in ;  the  competi- 
tion. Sometimes,  it  is  confessed 
tiiat  the -"Bererity  of  the  trial  had 
this  bad  effect,  that  after  the  strain 
was  over,  and  the  places  awarded, 
the  sucoessfiil  boys  relapsed  into 
idleness.  For  this  pladng  lasted 
virtually  duriitg  the  four  years  of 
tbeir  college  life,  until  they  moved 
off  in  succession  to  the  uniyersity, 
until  the  present  master  introduced 
a  regulation  .by  wiuch  those  who 
were  notoriously  idle  were  formally 
degraded.  There  used  also,  as  Dr. 
Scott  ol>seryed,  to  be  a  tendency  to 
•"special  pleading  and  quibbling'* 
— ^no  doubt  a  reUc  of  the  old  scho- 
iastic  system — ^but  tins  has  been 
checked,  and  has  disappeared.  The 
great  expenditure  of  tmie,  both  on 
the  part  of  boys  and  master,  is  an* 
Otiier  admitted  drawback,  almost 
inseparable  from  the  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  its  advantages  are 
not  less  obvious;  and  we  do  not 
wonder  that  even  apart  firom  its 
historical  interest,  whidi  we  think 
with  Dr.  Seott  forms  "a  strong  rea- 
son in  its  flavour,**  the  challenge  is 
so  popular  with  Westminster  men, 
old  and  young,  that  he  would  shrink 
from  even  suggesting  its  abolition. 
The  connection  between  the  senior 
boys  and  those  to  whom  they  act 
as  "helps'*  in  this  examination  is 
wholesome  and  advantageous  to 
both }  and  while  they  appear  to  get 
a  greater  amount  of  honA  Jide  work 
out  of  their  pupils  while  in  train- 
ing, than  could  be  secured  by  any 
other  kind  of  private  tiation,  they 
jare  themselves  benefited  by  bemg 
tiompeUed  to  keep  np  an  aocurate 
knowledge  of  grammkri  and  it  givea 
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them,  in  Dr.  Liddell^s  opinion, 
**hAbft8  of  tflacfaing  and  tn*ga||tisa- 
tion  which  are  most  yaluable.  Bttt 
ito  greatest  lidvantage  is  that  it  is 
calculated  to  gtye  a  boy  in  some 
measure  the  training  in  which  most 
of  our  public  sohools,  and  even  our 
uniyersities,  seem  to  have  become 
lamentablj  defic^nt,  whfch  is  jet  ^ 
necessary  and  yaluable  in  after-life 
— ^the  habit  of  bringing  out  atxjuired 
knowledge  aptly  and  readily  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment;  of  putting 
questions  and  expresang  answers 
with  ease  and  deamess,  not  upOn 
paper,  but  to  a  liying  and  speaking 
opponent,  m  which  many  of  our 
highly-educated  men  so  oommonly 
and  so  miserably  break  down,  while 
the  half-educated  so  often  succeed. 
We  could  wish  that  the  Commission- 
ers in  their.  Report  had  noticed  in 
stronger  terms  a  defect,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  in  modem  hiffh  class  educa- 
tion generally,  which  the  present 
system  of  eimmination  in  our  uni- 
yersities is  likely  raider  to  aggrayate 
than  to  amend.  That  they  do  tfaem- 
selres  recognise  the  importance  of 
some  such  training,  is  evident  frofn 
some  of  their  remarks  by  the  way. 
They  quote  with  approval  the  opin- 
ion of  Dr.  Hessey  of  Merchant  Tay- 
lors', that  thox  public  speeches  there, 
to  which  he  pays  great  personal 
•attention,  are  **a  most  yalnaUe 
means  of  bringing  out  boys*  talents 
•and  character,  and  of  giving  them 
ease  and  self-possession ; "  and  they 
recommend  the  adoption  of  similar 
recttations  at  Charter-House.  Lord 
•LytteltOB  endorses  Dr.  Moberly's  tes- 
timony that  the  speeches  at  Win- 
chester improve  the  boys'  utterance 
and  articulation,  by  the  suggestion 
that  it  also  **  takes  away  a  great 
deal 'of  their  false  shame;"  and 
Mr.  Commissioner  Thompson  no- 
tices in  the  course  of  this  inquiry 
at  Westminster,  that  there  have 
been  *^  complaints  on  the  ground  of 
the  system  of  examination  at  other 
schools,  that  they  neglect  to  provide 
any  means  of  encouraging  presence 
of  mind,  self-reliance,  and  fluency  of 
speech."  But  what  hiducement  can 
the  autboridea  of  public  achools 
have  to  spend  their  tfana  and  cna- 


eigiea;  in  feetering  these  valuable 
qiudities,  so  long  as  university  ex- 
aminations remain  what  they  are? 
Both  in  the  sdidarriiips  :aiid  in  the 
honour-dasses,  nearly  the  whole 
weight  is  given  to  the  woric  done  on 
paper;  The  eteA  «om  ezamiDation 
tells  i^n  the  final  sesult  in  scnoe- 
ly  any  peraeptible  degree.  It  is  said 
in  defence  of  this  spitted  prepon- 
derance of  the  paper-woris,  whidi 
has  gradually  and  steadily  increased 
within  present  memory,  that  it  is 
the  best  test  which  can  be  applied 
as  to  a  candidate's  real  acquin- 
ments;  that  when  a  young  iu& 
comes  to  stand  ^  fiMe  to  ftce  wi& 
three  or  four  examiners,  he  gets  ner- 
vous and  distressed,  fkils  to  do  him- 
self Justice,  and,  in  iact^  loses  his 
head.  Undoubtedly  this  is  teiy 
true,  and  is  likely  to  become  more 
and  more  true  every  year,  in  pro- 
portion as  vtod  toce  examination  be- 
comes less  i^equent;  bnt  nerroos 
awkvC^ardness  in  a  young  Snglisb- 
man  is  a  defect  rather  to  be  correct* 
ed  than  indulged,  and  inasmuch  u 
the  work  of  his  after-life  will  cer- 
tainly not  have  to  be  dcMie  jrfaeUy 
upon  paper,  and  as  he  will  most 
probably  be  called  upon  to  show  his 
knowledge  and  his  ability  in  sooie 
other  way  than  in  writings  hooks,  it 
IsweUthat  he  should  loam  betimes 
not  bifly  ib  acquire  and  digest  his 
knowledge,  but  to  have  it  readflr 
producible  on  demand;  and  that 
he  should  learn  to  fiice  manfully 
positions  which  miiy  be  quite  as 
trying  to  a  nervous  man  as  the 
candudates'.  side  of  an  examinatioii- 
table.  Theyouhg  student  who  can- 
not answer  With  toleiable  grace  and 
self-posaession  the  calm  questioD- 
ing  of  a  gentleman,  who,  after  aB, 
has  not  me  least  wish  to  puuleor 
set 'him  down,  and  whose  only  pos- 
sible object  is  to  get  htm  to  do  his 
best)  will  be  very  apt  to  make  All- 
ures in  any  line  of  moderately  pub- 
lic life,  whatever  may  be  his  powers 
in  the  closet.  Tiie  independent 
voter  who  catechises  the  county 
member,  the  dias^tiog  cobbler  who 
attacks  the  wrson,  afe  commoo- 
ly  as  much  their  inftriors  in  good 
sense  as  in>  letadng;  bat  the  baiD- 
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ing  of' th'e  isjp-TOom  and  the  con- 
venticle bas  given  them  a  coolness 
and  a  power  of  fence  whf^h   our 
high-class  education  neglects  more 
And  more  to;  cu^tiTata'    The  nerv- 
ous diffidence  which  unsle^ulies  the 
memory,  and  CilitBrs  the  tQngMe  msj 
be    Tery  intareaiing^    but  will    be 
found  highly  lAoonvenient  in-pimcti^ 
«al  lifei    The  sohokr  is  so  maeh  in 
danger,  even  fin<far   the  most  i»- 
Toarable  circum^rtances,  of  beconlking 
conversant  with  books  rather  than 
with  men,  jthat  if  He  is  to  bring  the 
power  of  bis  knowledge  and  his  iii- 
tellect  to  bear  in  any  useful  way 
upon   society   hereafter,    we    must 
not  abate  hnn  of  any  help-,  that  we 
can  give  to  make  him.  not  only  the 
Ittll  man. and  the  esaot  man,  bot 
idflo  the  ready  man  of  thepbiiaao^ 
pber'«  axiom.    But  even  the  power 
of  fident  and  graoefifl  oral  transla- 
tion firoffl  one  language  into  another 
— "a  good   cbnstrhe,"    as    school 
boys  used  to  term  it^-a'  practice  of 
which  even  statesmen  and  orators 
have   acknowledged   th^    value    in 
after  life^bas  grown  a  ii^  t^ing 
at  our  npiversities*    The  furt  is  not 
cultivated,  because  at  does  not  pay. 
It  will  not  a^edt^  except  ip  |be  re- 
motest 'mai^ner^,.  a   man's  place  in 
the.  class^list,  or  his  cbanee  for  the 
**  Ireland,"    And  the  admiring  prowd 
of  ypung  students  who  were  known 
in  older  time^.to  rush  to  the  Oxford 
schools  to  hear  the  exainination  of 
some  candidate  of  repute^  no  longer 
think  it  worth  their  wbile  U^  attend. 
The  outward  and  v^ible  glory  of  the 
a^ena;  ^   departed..     The  veriest 
bum-aadrhaw   bungl^,   :i!rl40se.  per* 
Cbrmance  woMlfl  not  be  tolerated  in 
thQ  first  cle^s.  of  a  national  achooV 
soay  have  secured  his  Ozibyd  first  4) 
jready^-Hipon  paper. .  He  is  a  well- 
read  and  intell^ent  scholar,  no  doubt; 
but  ypu  do  not  wonder  that  if  he 
eipergea  fi^m  his  chrysalis   unde|i< 
0aduateship  into  a  country  parson, 
^ist  church  is  commonly  empty ;  or  if 
iMm  has  to  make  a  speech  hereafter  aa 
A    county    magistrate,    his    frienda 
xnercifnlly  pull  him    dowa^  by  his 
ooat-tailflL     MTestnuaster    }b    rights 
^taereJTore^  in   "ftintaining  that  the 


cbaAenge'  srstom  \mA  the  pMt  re- 
eommendauon  of  r  promoting  that 
readiness' of  soholaatie . fence  which 
the  taste  of  the  age  carried  >  to.eicceaB 
in  the  eld  dispatatioiw,  bat  which 
has'  ite  value  none  the;  less  as  ^an  ele- 
ment of  training,  and  for  which  mod* 
ern  education  provides  no  effioienft 
mibfltiCule.  On  the  same  grounds^ 
and  not  wltbont  ju^'ce,  the  Westmin- 
ster me^defend  another  of  their  pecu- 
liar instltntiona-^tbe  annual  *^'  Flay.P 
Bvery  one  knowa  that  the  Queen's 
loboUrs  present  a  Latin  Comedy^  bj 
royal  authority^  Just  before  the 
Christmas  holidays  every  year;  and 
those  who  have -been  amongst  the 
audience  know  how  cleverly,  en  the 
whole,  it  is  acted.  Objections  have 
been  made  to  the  custom,  and  there 
have  been  rumours  from  time  to 
time  of  an  intention  to  .abolish  iti 
But  ind^ndently  of  the  familiar 
aoquaiutancB  which  it  gives  a  bar 
with  the  most  isdegant  fonn  of  cot 
loquial  Latin,  it  is*  fidvly  atgued 
that  it  encourages  a  wholesamn 
eonfidenoe  and  readiness  int  the 
kitors,  and  has  a  tendienisy  to  fiMn 
good  readers  and  qieakers.  Sit 
BbbertPhilUmore's  evidence  on  this 
point  is  decided  and  emphatic 

**I  think  the  advantages  of  that  play 
have  of  late'  year^  been  very  much  un- 
derrated. ....  8ach  bojs  88 
took  part  in  the  play  soon  gtit  acctis«> 
toned  to  speak  with  great  fluencyi 
Everybody  knows  that  the  Weetmin^ 
ster  play  eas  alwaya  well  soatained 
and  acted;  and  Lord  ChraovlUe  onee 
said  that  lie  never  uadereto^d  Tereece 
undl  be  saw  the  pUys  acted  by  the 
Westminster  boys.  It  was'  not  more 
the  discipline  of  the  boVs  mind  which 
resulted  from  the  study  of  the  play, 
which  was  advantageous  to  him,  than 
the  readipess  in  spcaklng^and  replying 
which  it  produded.  Dr.  Hawtj^ey,  when 
Provost  cXP  Eton,  oftw  said,  *  I  wish  I 
eouM  get  Eton  boys  to  speak  as  well  as 
the  Westminster  boys  do;*  aad'l  have 
always  attributed  that  fluency  and 
reidineas  to  the  discipline,  and  train- 
ing  whfch  the  boys  anqergo  in  praotis* 
ing  the  speaUag  of  the  lines  which  tbey 
have  to  repeal  at  the  play,'*-*Evi- 
deace,.9»V. 

The    school    (consisting    of    the 
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Queen's  sdiobuii  jaad  towti-bp^ 
united)  is  ftt  present  divided  into 
ten  forms,  under  six  masters.  The 
emoluments  of  the  under-msstersy  <Mf 
-whom  one  only  receires  anythii^ 
from  the  Chapter — an  sj^nut^  pajr<- 
ment  of  £15 — ^are  neceaswilr  loW| 
from  the  smalloess  of  the  numbers  ia 
the  school;  so  low,  that  Pr.  Seott 
confesses  the  difficulty  which  he 
finds  in  meeting*  with  such  men  as  he 
would  desire  to  fill  vacancies  as  they 
occur.  The  Commissioners  recom^ 
mend  an  increase  .to  these  salaries  by 
an  addition  of  five  guineas  a  year  to 
the  present  charge  for  tuition ;  which 
would  raise  the  average  total  ezy 
penses,  for  a  boy  not  on  the  fouttdar 
tion,  to  about  £120  a^yeir.  Cheap 
education,  at  any  rate,  forms  no  part 
of  their  scheme  of  school  reform :  but 
it  seems  unfortunate  tiiat  in  every  in- 
stance where  a  *<  recommendation''  on 
this  point  goes  forth  on  their  authori- 
ty, it  is  in  the  direction  of  a  fresh  de* 
mand  upon  the  pockets  of  the  parents, 
who  already  in  many  instances  fed 
the  pressure  of  educational  charges 
severe  enough.  It  is  at  least  doubtful 
how  far  su<£  increased  charge  would 
act  for  the  real  interest  of  Westniin* 
ster  school^  so  long  as  such  schools 
as  Marlborough  can  afford  to  give 
an  education  of  admitted  excellence 
at  a  considerably  lower  price.  No 
doubt,  in  thift  aa  in  oiher  cases, 
numbers  regulate  the  profits :  but  a 
school  which  has  unhappily  fallen 
In  numbers  will  hardly  fill  its  list  by 
raising  its  terms. 

Some  suggestive  details  of  the 
palmy  days  of  Westminster  will  be 
found  in  What  the  Report  justly 
terms  "  the  interesting  evidence  "  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Mure.  In  Dr.  Carey's 
head-mastership  there  was  a  system 
of  what  waf  known  as  "private 
leading,"  probably  peculiar  to  the 
school  II  will  be  best  described  in 
this  witness's  own  words : — 

"Every  boy  [in  the  sixth  and  the 
form  next  below,  the  *  Shell']  was  re- 
qniied  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  private 
study,  and  to  aak  the  head-masler  per- 
miflsion  to  read  particular  books.  The 
head-master  watched  oyer  this  private 


study.  •  .  •  .  He  went  round  evaj 
Saturday  with  a  pen  m  his  hand,  sad 
made  marks  on  the  pages  of  the  book 
which  the  bov  was  reading,  comparing 
it  with  a  similar  entry  made  the  pren- 
ous  week.  He  had  tite  boys  up  one  by 
one  for  examinatloii;  It  came  rmrad 
to  each  boy  onee  a^ntnigb^  and  he 
4|ue8Uoaed  him  for  about  tfareo-qnartan 
of  an  hour,  in  order  to  asoertain  whe- 
ther the  progress  which  ho  profeoaed  te 
have  made  was  real  and  true.  Ha  eoa- 
ducted  the  examination  entirely  hi nwrif, 
and  ^he  result  was  that  at  the  time  I  wis 
a  boy  there  I  had  read  the  *^ne!d '  of 
Virgil  twice  over,  the  *  Iliad*  snd 
*  Odyesey  *  of  Homer  twice  over,  Xeno- 

ghon*s  *  Anabasis,*  the  *CyropaBdim*  of 
ophocles,  about  twelve  of  the  trage- 
dies of  Ettripidea,  the  'Taseolalul*  of 
Oieem,  and  Salkst  Tou  wfll  proba- 
bly tbink  that  thoae^  who  did  thaS  were 
uiraaually  willhig  readers;  but  I  aa«re 
you  there  were  many  such  esoeoi  .  .  . 
.  .  «  There  were  many  in  the  college 
who  had  beaten  me.  I  only  mention  my 
own  case  because  I  know  the  facts  more 
accurately.  It  was  but  an  average  case, 
showmg  the  working  of  the  school.*^ — 
Evidence,  887,  891. 

We  do  not  khow  what  the  present 
generation  of  schoolboys,  Westmin* 
ster  or  other,  will  **  probably  think  " 
of  this  amount  of  reading;      It  is 
open,  of  course,  to  the  pertinent  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Vaughan,  put  by  way  of 
question,  that  there  might  have  been 
"more  reading,  but  a  less  crHical 
method  of 'reading  books  than  there 
is  now."    We  bellete  this  to  be  rery 
true,  and  Mr.  More  partly  admits  i^ 
though  he  says  that  the  boys  wen 
'^well  grounded  in  grammar  before 
they  began  this  system,"  and  that  in 
the  lower  forms,  for  two  years,  they 
"were  never  allowed  to  pass  over 
a    single  word  'idthont    repeating 
every  •  nrle   of    construction,     and 
parsinij  every  part  of  speech."    It 
is   much    too  dr£BcuU   a   questieo, 
and   too  exclusively  scholMtic   for 
discussion    here,    whether  presuoh 
ing  this   careful  grounding   in  the 
early  stages,  Greek  and  Latin  an* 
thors  might  tiot  be  read  throc^  b 
the  higher  forms  oif  schools  more 
rapidly  a!nd   in    much   larger  por- 
tions than  is  ustnlly  the  case ;  and 
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whether,  in   following  the  German 
scholars  in  the  minuteness  of  their 
criticism,    some    valuable    time    i$ 
not  wasted  which  might  be  better 
employed,    at     least    for     average 
schobu^  in  widening  the  range  of 
their  classical    reading,   infusing  at 
the  same  time  more  spirit  and  less 
tediousness    into    the  school-work; 
and  whether,  even  for  the  compara- 
tively few  who  are  likely  to  carry 
their  scholarship  higher,  much  of  the 
critical  knowledge  would  not  come 
in  their  riper  years  by  careful  read- 
ing   and    observation,    as    it   must 
have  come  originally  to  the   great 
authorities    whose    formidable    ap- 
paratus criticua  they  are  expected 
to   consult  and  to  which  fhev  are 
accustomed  to  pay  almost  a  slavish 
deference.      Both    time   and    puns 
are  surely  sometimes  wasted,  under 
the   present  system,  in    mastering 
Hermann's  interpretation  of  a  crab- 
bed (and  probably  corrupt)  passage, 
only  to  find   him  contradicted   bv 
TV  under;    or    in    wading    througl^ 
colums  of   very  German   Latinity, 
merely  to  inveigh  with  the  writer 
against  the  ineptia  Kid  fdtuiias  of 
same'  rival  annotator.     The  Report 
regrets   the  discontinuance    of    the 
old   system  of  private  reading,  and 
suggests  the  "practicability  of  re- 
storing it  as  a  sub(ject  we)l  worthy 
of    the  consideration  of  the  autho- 
rities of  the  school/*    There  is  also 
something  worth  considering  in  Sir 
jRobert  Phillimore^s   remarks,  made 
in   confirmation  of  Mr^  Mure's  previ- 
ous  evidence : 

**  I  concur  entirely  in'  what  Mr. 
Bfare  has  aaid  about  private  studiefl; 
ui€i  i  abo  agree  with  him  in  another 
>tiiser^aiion  be  made  (I  speak  epenly  in 
be  presence  of  Mr.  Scott,  to  whom  I 
nd  bH  other  old  Westminsters  are 
nder  great  obligations) ;  and  that  fa, 
bat  reading  a  portion  of  several  authors 
t  one  time  is  much  less  advantageous 
>  ^be  boy  thim  if  he  is  reading  only 
ne,  i^  he  read  that  one  thoroughly'. 
o«  oxaiy  was  there  the  attraction  of 
y^4ilty^  when  one  was  reading  Horaee, 
omer^  and  otfaor  books,  bul  the 
aarmX  discipline  of  the  mind  was  At 
e&ter  than  when  a  boy  was  reading 
tracts  and  scraps  from  several  works." 


We  belieye  that  the  use  of 
extracts  and  excerpta  has  lately 
been  given  up  at  most  good  schools 
in  fiivour  of  continuous  reading  ui 
the  same  aiuthor;  but  there  seems 
too  much  tendency  in  modem  re- 
gulations, at  Oxford  to  accept  "  por- 
Jions"  of  authors  as  "  books,"  even 
for  the  highest  honours;  and  it  is 
comparatively  rare  to  find  among 
young  schohrs  of  repute  one  who  has 
read  either  of  Homer^s  noble  poems 
in  their  integrity..  Such  a  man's 
scholarship  may  be  accuratp  and  cri- 
tical ;  but  if  the  classics  deserve  to  oc- 
cupy the  high  and  exclusive  ground 
they  da^his  fragmentary  acquaint- 
ance witOThem  is  nardly  satisfactory, 

Mr.  Mure  notes  in  his  evidence 
what  must  be  taken  as  a  very  sin- 
l^ular  iact,  if  he  is  correct  in  his 
impression;  that  the  scholarship  at 
Westminster  has  declined  ever  since 
the  elections  to  (he  Christ-Church 
studentships  have  depended  upon 
competition  instead  of  family  in- 
terest. When  Jackson  was  Dean 
of  Christ-Church,  "he'  did  not 
deny,'^  says  Mr.  Mure,  "that  he 
elected  those  belonging  to  old 
Westminster  and  Christ- Church 
families."  This  lasted  "up  to 
Gaisford's  reign." 

'^When  the  system  of  competition 
and  special  examination  as  to  the  merits 
of  each  bey  was  introduced,  and  the 
examination  was  thrown  completely 
open,  the  decline  of  the  college  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  change. 
That  Is  a  very  singular  thing,  and  I 
cannot  account  for  it,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  about  it." 

Besides  the  ''  private  s>ady  "  jnst 
spoken  of|  there  formerly  existed 
at  Westminster  a  system  of  private 
tuition  (which  is  a  totally  different 
thing)  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  js  now  so  popubir  at  Eton* 
Dr.  Liddeil,  on  his  appoiniment  as 
head-master,  abolished  it  entirely; 
chiefly,  hi  Bftys,  on  grounds  of 
economy ;  but  he  "  did  not  find  It 
in  a  satisfactory  sti^te;''  and  his 
opinion  as  to  the  working  of  such 
a  system,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  is  very 
cautiously  guanded.    Educated  him- 
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self  iat  the  Charter-House,  he  never 
con»dered  that  the  boys  there 
**  suffered  in  the  preparation  of 
their  lessons  from  the  want  of  pri- 
vate tutors:"  they  "were  thrown 
more,  upon  theif  own  resources  and 
their  grammar ; "  and  when  he 
went  up  to  Christ-Church,  far  from 
experiencing  "  any  disadvantage 
from  having  had  to  rely  chiefly  on 
liimself  in  learning  his  work,  he 
"generally  found  nintself  able  to 
answer  questions  (with  regard  to 
the  grammar)  better  than  most  of 
the  men  in  the  lecture.^*  He  thinks 
that  "  unless  you  have  a  very  large 
stafl^  the  pupil  -  room  ^ves  the 
masters  more  work  than  they  can 
do,  and  impairs  their  energies;'* 
that  as  to  the  alleged  advantages  of 
,  the  intercourse  between  tutor  and 
pupil, — "  if  there  were  a  small  num- 
ber of  pupils  and  plenty  of  time  to 
devote  to  each  of  theni,**  no  doubt 
the  connection  would  be  valuable. 
It  is  tolerably  plain  what  his  opin- 
ion would  be  of  the  Eton  tutors 
and  their  h^ppy  families  of  sixty  dr 
seventy.  Lord  Lytftelton  closes  the 
examination  on  this  point  by  some 
leading. questions  which  pretty  well 
dispose  of  the  whole  subject 

**169.  Therefore,  so  far  as  I  nn^er- 
Btand  the  inattcr,  as  it  relateB  to  the  whole 
question  of  the  moral  saperititendence  of 
the  boys,  all  the  benefits  of  private  tuition 
are  obtained  Just  as  fully  aa  at  Eton  or 
HaiTOw? — I  think  they  are  obtained  very 
My.  170.  The  parents  will  look  to  the 
boarding-house  masten  for  an  account 
of  tlie  general  conduce  and  character  of 
the  boys?— They  did  so.  1*71.  They 
wotild  wiah^  their  boys  to  coristilt  the 
boarding-bouse  master  in  .any  diffi^ 
culty  ?— Yes,  they  did  so.'* 

Dn  Scott,  the  present  master,  is 
more  favourable  to  the  Eton  sys^ 
tern  than  his  predecessor.  He  does 
ubt  indeed  eoAsider  that  its  adop^ 
tion  at  Westminster  'W^ould  be  ad^ 
vantageous,  though  he  has  intro- 
duced it  in  special  cases  as  "  a  tiare 
exteeption;*^  in  no  case  would  he 
allow  it  to  be,  aft  it  plainly  is  at 
fitM,  and  in  a  less  degree  at  Har^ 


row,  "a  SubstitntiB  for  teaching, 
^hich  ought  to  be  pven  in  form— 
mcreasing  the  expense  to  the  par- 
ent without  just  ground,  and  lead- 
ing to'  considerable  waste  of  time 
and  labour."*  But  he  eonsiders 
that  private  tuition  is  valotble,  as 
^stimulating  an  honourable  ambi- 
tion amongst  the'  tutors  them- 
selves."' 'iTiis  is  probably  trne: 
but  it  seems  rather  hard  that  the 
pupil  should  have  to  pay  for  it 
The  other  London  heaainasters- 
Dr.  Kynastbn  of  St  Paul's,  Mr.  B- 

7n  of  Oharter-House,  Dr.  Hessej 
Merchant  Taylors' — are  unani- 
mous  in  their  disapproval  of 
the  system.  The  latter  boldly  de- 
clares  it  to  be  "  the  bane  of  pablk 
schools,*'  t 

The  system  of  frigging  as  it  exists 
at  Rugby  and  Harrow,  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  mooitorial  sotfaor- 
ity  i-ecognised  at  those  schools,  his 
been  already  discussed  in  thes« 
pages:  and  we  have  spoken  qq- 
hesitatingly  in  favour  of  both, 
under  due  regulations  and  restric- 
tions. We  hate  even  ventured  to 
doubt  whether  at  some  pubic 
schools  the  present  tendency  is 
not  to  consult  too  much  a  boy's 
personal  ease  and  comfort,  and 
whether  some  of  the  rougher  ei^ 
of  school,  life  have  not  been  yi- 
i^hed  down  so  carefully  as  to  risk 
the  damage  of  some  of  its  m'^t 
valuable  features.  But  there  an 
two  of  the  London  schools  where 
the  old  traditional  discipline  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  back  is 
mainteoDed^  if  hot  in»  all  itsandeot 
rigour,  Btill  in  a  =  degree  whic^ 
makes  iiie  lagging  there  a  rerf 
different  kind  of  apprenticeship 
from  anything  at  Harrow  w  Roj- 
by.  These  schools  are  Westmin- 
ster and  the  Charter-House.  The 
system  at  the  former  school  is  so 
very  peculiar,  that  if  there  had  cot 
been  an  old  Westminster  man  (L«d 
Devon)  sitting  -on  th^  Commissioo, 
whu  was  thfwoyghly  voraed  in  tbe 
Idrms  and  oeremonios  pecaltar  to 
the  Ooltogei  tt  seems  very  doabtfii 


•  Appen<tiz,  p.  402. 
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whether  the  etidence  gtven  <m  that 
subject' woald  ever  liave  been   put 
fnto  mtelligible  shape.     Even  as  it 
is,  pages  are  ftlYed  wHfa    apparent 
contradictions   and   subsequent  ex- 
planations, which  brise  chiefly  from 
the    examiner     and     the    wittiess 
totally      misunderstanding       eadi 
other.     The    complication    is    in- 
creased by  there  being  in  the  dase 
of  this  particular  school,  an  array 
of  what  may  be  almost  called  hos- 
tile witnesses  in  attack  and  defence 
of  the  internal    discipline   of  the 
college,  who   do.  on   many   points 
really  contradict  each  other,  thou^ 
probably  each  believe  that  they  are 
stating     the     truth.      Complaint^ 
more  or  less  definite,    have   been 
made   from    time    to    time   ^f  the 
severity    of    the    fagging    system 
among  the    Queen's  'Scholars.      In 
1846,  an  appeal  was  kid  before  the 
Queen  as  Visitor,  by  the  father  of 
one  of  the  boys,  and  the  case  was 
investigated     by     the     BeaA     and 
Chapter  in  obedience    to   her   Ma- 
jesty's command.     It  so  happened 
that,  during  the  ^tting  Of  the  pre- 
sent Commission,  a  gentleman  ni^ 
felt     himself     obliged     to    remove 
his  son,  one  of  the  juniors  in  col- 
lege^  in  consequence   oT  his   being 
.^nbjngated  to  what  he  described  as 
**  slavery  of  the  most  itiritating  and 
oppressive   kind,'*. and   **degradirig 
and  dangerous  punishments."    This 
was  a  very  serious  charge  against  a 
public     school    in    modem    times ; 
ind  as  it  was  made  before  the  Cotn- 
ntssioners  in  the  most  Straightfor- 
ward  and  open  manner,  •  after  due 
lommunication  on  the  subject  with 
be  head-ihaster.  Dr.  Scott,  and  pre- 
ared    to   be  supported  by  the  evi- 
ence  of  the  sufferer,  they  very  pro- 
erly  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
nd     attention   to  its  investigation. 
;  is  due  to  the.  gentleman  who  has 
It    himself  thua  obliged  to  incur 
hat  he  feels  to  be  an  unnleasant 
iblicity,   to  say  that  he  disolahns 
y  wish  to  conceal  his  name,  or  to 
rink    in    any  way  whatever  from 
B      responsibility   of  the  .  charge. 


'VVe-  prefer,  howevw,  in  dealing 
With  the  case,  to  defeciHbe  the  com- 
plainants by  an  initial  only ;  the 
rathfer  because  without  intending 
to  impute  (as  the  Commissionei^ 
do  not  impute)  either  to  father 
or  son  any  mtentional  misrepresen- 
tation, it  i^  impossible  to  read  their 
evidence,  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  witnesses  fbr  the  defence, 
without  feeKnr  that  fkcts  have 
been  either  misunderstood  or  mis- 
represented, and  that  the  whole 
complaint,  though  by  no  means 
unfounded,  i$  made  in  a  very  ex- 
aggerated toncL  To  discus^  details 
'  whicji  occupy  fifty  double-columned 
folio  pages  of  a  blue-b<ook*  would 
be  hardyr  desirable  even  if  it  were 
possible  here  ;  but  to  this  volume 
of  the  evidence  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  well-being  of  West- 
minister  School  will  find  it  wor^h 
their  while'  to  refer.  The  printing 
of  those  pages,'  with  all  their  repeti- 
tions and  (Contradictions,  has  been 
no  waste  of  public  money.  Indeed, 
ft  may  be  said  of  this  'Public 
School  TJvidfence'  in  generaV  that 
if  those  who  are  interested,  in  ft 
(and  who  is  not  interested  in  it, 
directly  or  indirecUv  ?)  will  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  read  it 
the  results  of  the  Comtnissioners' 
•inquiries  are  lit:ely  to  be  very 
important*  indeed  Whatever  or 
whether  any  official  action  may  bfe 
taken  by"  the  Government  in  pursu- 
ance of  it^— for  ourselves,  we  think 
yie  less  the  betterH-the  reforms 
Which  headrmasters,  alid  the  public 
to  whom .  headmasters  look  for 
support,  are  likely  to  promote,  in 
consequence  of  tne  publication  of 
these  volumes,  will  not  be  unim- 
portant 

The  present  system— of  rather, 
it  may  be  hoped,  the  past  System— 
of  college  fagging  at  Westminster 
seems  to  have  retained  some  of  the 
most  objection dble  feattires  of  thbse 
days  when  a  fag*s  life  was  that  Of 
a  small  menial.  We  are  not  taking 
our  estimate  of  it  firom  the  cotu- 
{>laint  laid  before  this  Commissioh; 


•  Evidence,  Paift  I.,  p.  476-526. 
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for  the  reasons  alreadj  given,  we  do 
not  consider  that  statement  alto- 
gether trustworthy.  We  will  take 
simply  the  admissions  of  the  head- 
master, and  of  boys  on  the  found- 
ation who,  with  something  of  that 
partial  blindness  which  makes  the 
lover  see  all  perfections  in  a  very 
ordinary  face,  consider  the  internal 
economy  and  administration  of  the 
college  to  be  ^Hhe  best  you  can 
have" — "in  short,  a  system  incap- 
able of  ipnprovemenf'^  But  it  is 
at  least  so  peculiar  a  system  as  to 
require  a  somewhat  tedious  explana- 
tion in  order  to  be  understood  at  all 

All  who  are  elected  as  Queen^s 
scholars  go  at  once  into  college  as 
"juniors;"  their  position  in  the 
school  (whiqh  of  course  has  been 
already  gained  during  the  year  in 
which  they  have  been  non-founda- 
tioners) may  be  high  or  low  ;  but  as 
jliniors  they  are  fags,  and  in  that 
position  they  remain  for  one  year. 
The  boy  who  is  elected  head  of  his 
remove  into  college  has  certain  pri« 
vileges  and  imn^unities  which  make 
his  position  very  much  better  than 
that  of  his  newly-elected  fellows ; 
so  much  so,  that  he  is  called  the 
"liberty-boy."  The-  difference  in 
his  fortunate  lot  is  fully  expressed 
hy  the  old  jclassical  formula  in 
which,  from  time  out  of  memory, 
they  are  received  into  the  college 
community — "You  be  free  Qibvr}^ 
all  the  rest  be  slaves  (servi),^^ 

The  duties  of  a  boy  durmg  his 
junior  year  in  college  are  certainly 
such  as  to  justify  the  term.  He 
has,  of  course,  all  the  ordinary 
lagging  practical  at  other  public 
schools,  in  the  way  of  running  on 
message^  Welding  out  at  cricket, 
etc.  But  besides  this,  he  is  ex* 
pected  to  be  a  sort  of  walking  stor^ 
nouse  of  small  provisions  for  his 
aenior^s  ordinary  wants*  The  con- 
tents of  the  pocket  of  his  college 
waistcoat  make  the  uninitated 
wonder  what  manner  of  waiscoat 
it  may  be.  He  is  expected  to  carry 
in  it,  and  to  produce  upon  deman^ 
"two  pieces  of  india-rubber,  two 
pieces    of    gutta-percha,     ditto    of 


sealing-wax,  two  pencils,  two  pieces 
Of  pen -string  two  wedges,  tvo 
knives,  two  dtpi  (little  rouod  globn-  ^ 
lar  ink-bottles),  and  two  dipKwrks;" 
one  witness  (the  complainant)  adds 
to  these,  "  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
pote-paper,  small  and  krgp  size, 
ditto  ditto  of  quarterns  (squut 
pieces  of  paper),  ditto  ditto  peas:"" 
but  another  witness  explains  thit 
these  Isttter  articles  are  carried,  not 
in  the  pocket,  but  in  a  portfolio 
which  he  is  obliged  ,  to  take  vith 
him  into  school  These  stores  ire  i 
not  for  his  own  use,  but  for  the  | 
convenience  of  his  seniots,  irbo 
never  carry  the  neoessary  sopply 
upon  their  own  proper  persons,  hot 
call  upon  any  junior  who  is  at  hiad 
to  supply  the  want  of  the  momcDt 
The  senioB  allows  his  iunior  to  pro- 
oure  in  his  name  at  the  statiooei^s 
a  certain  supply  of  the  necesaiy 
articles,  which  he  then  expects  to  be 
always  forthcoming  when  wantd. 
But  it  is  not  only  his  "senior" 
who  is .  his  master,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  almost  any  other  public 
school ;  he  has  practically  two  ni- 
ters besides^  in  the  \>oj&  of  the 
second  and  third  election  {U  in 
their  second  and  third  year  of  col- 
lege) to  whom  he  is  specially  st- 
taiched,  and  who  can  make  similtf 
demands  upon  him  at  any  moment 
The  system  may  be  more  clei^ 
understpod  by  a  few  questions  aw 
answers  from  the  evidence. 

"  8147  (Sir  5.  NcHkeoig),  haHfoA  d 
the  senior  keeping  his  own  peihkBjfe. 
the  third  election  his,  and  thD  Kcoad 
election  his,  the  Junior  is  sappo&ed  to 
keep  them  all,  and  to  have  them  alwin 
produoeable  ?  Tea  ;  sometiioes  d)c 
eeoond  and  third  electiona  do  not  ^ 
him  theirs  ;  bnt  aa  a  general  rule  thej 
do. — He  la  bound  to  produce  tbem  dc( 
only  to  hia  own  aemor,  and  to  his  o«n 
second  election,  but  to  any  one?  Yes. 
—Who  may  take  them?  Yea— Sep- 
po«ng  the  boy  to  whom  he  p^^  ^ 
pen- knife,  and  who  is  not  hit  ova 
senior,  doee  not  return  it  to  him,  is  tbi 
hU  lose  ?  Yea.— He  must  gei  anotha ! 
Tea.— Does  that  frequently  happa? 
Yes,  I  daresay  it  doea.       Not  wry  fie- 


*  Mr.  Stewart,  Evid.  8352,  8868. 
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quently  I  should  ihmtc^  ^  For  bow 
mu/  id  th«  hvf  to  be  supplied  with 
paper,  ibr  bis  own  Benior  onlj,  or  foi^ 
the  two  wnior  ol^ctiona  f  For  anybody 
who  calb  for  it" 

Besides  keeping  up  this   travel- 
Iing  supply,  he  is  expectied  to.  leave 
certain  drawers    in   his  buMu,  in 
which  his    pen-knives,    pens,    and 
paper  are  contained,  always   open 
fm*    his    seniors'    acc9niinodation. 
About  twice.  In  er^  fortnight  it 
comes  to  his  turn  to  be  ^'caU ;  *'  he 
has  then  to  get  up  (awaking  hitt" 
self  as  he  can)  ab^ut  four  o'clock 
during  a  considerable   part  of  tiie 
jear,  to  light  the  fire  in  diamt^er 
(first  raking  out  the  cinders  f«>m 
the  grates),    to   call    such    of  the 
seniors  as  desire  it  at  any  subse- 
quent hour,  and  to  repeat  the  caD, 
if  necessary,  until  those  young  gen-| 
tlemen   get   up.     He   is   even    ex^ 
pected  (at  all  events  in  theory)  to' 
be    at    half-a^ozen    bed-sides,    on 
pain  of  punishment,  at  the    same 
hour    precisely.      If    any   of    the. 
seniors  get  up  at  this  early  call  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  (as  is  very: 
frequently    the    ctoe   at   Westmin- 
ster), he  is  expected  to  provide  for 
them  a  cup  of  tea  or  co£fee  at  any' 
hour    between  four  and  sixj    and 
for  this  purpose  he  has  to  keep  a 
kettle  baling  during  that  time.    At 
six    o'clock  a  second    call-  relieves, 
bim  of  these  duties ;   and  it  is  not 
an  til   half-past  six   that    an  indivi- 
lual   called   ''College   John"  (who 
;eeins  to  bave  an  easier  time  of  it 
ban    any  junior)   makes    his   ap^' 
•earanee     on     the     scene,     cleans 
oots  and  shoes,  ia,  but  finds  the 

Fhting  of  the  fires  and  the  calling' 
the  boys,  whidi  would  have 
een  a  servant^  work  in  any 
ell-r^^lated'  school,  already  done 
r  blm.  ^^The  grates  are  never 
eaned  at  all,"  except  by  the  boy 
ho  is  ^*  called  "  raking  out  the  cin- 
irsL  The  &(f s  duties  during  the 
y  do  not  differ  very  materially 
>izi  what  might  be  required  at 
y  other  public  schooL  After 
^kin^  up,  as  tea  forms  nO  part 
the  regular  college  meals— only 
;>per    at  eight  o'cloqk^tl^e  junior 


has  to  mteke  for  his  senior,  as  often 
as  he  may  require  it,  which  seems 
to  be  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  either  tea  or 
cofiee  as  he  may  choose,  to  wash 
up  his  tea-things,  and  to  perform 
any  other  services  in  the  way  of 
fetching  and  carrying  which  may 
be  required.  .  ' 

The  evidence  of  boys  and  mas- 
ters alike  prove  that  the  constant 
interruptions  to  which  a  junior  is 
liable  at  any  and  eveiy  moment 
during  the  evening,  are  a  very  seri^ 
otts  hindrance  even  to  a  studioits 
boy ;  and  Dr.  Scott  himself  admits 
that  "  a  boy  who  is  tempted  to  be 
idle,  as  most  of  them  are^  finds  very 
considerable  difficulty  in  doing  bis 
work."  One  boy  in  turn  every 
evening ,  has  to  light  .  the  gas,  to 
keep  the  fire  up,  and  to  go  round 
to  collect  any  orders  from  the. 
seniors  (messages  into  the  town, 
&c.^  for  ** College  John,"  who  is  in. 
waiting  at  six  o'clock  for  that  pur- 
piose.  There,  is  a  special  form  of 
words  religiously  observed '  on  this, 
and  on  several  other  occasions. 
The  junior  has  to  make  proclam- 
tion  m  this  style,  and  in  no  other : 
"Any  more  orders ?  John  is  going; 
off.'*  A  young  gentleman  who, 
upon  one  occasion,  thought  proper, 
to  substitute  the  more  refined  an- 
nouncement, **John  is  about  to 
leave,"  g<>t  into  considerable  diffi- 
culties. "He  was  had  into  the 
upper  election-room,  and  the  seniors 
talked  to  him  for  a  long  time."  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  results  of 
this  lecture  upon  the  preference  due. 
to  simple  Queen's  English  were  not 
wasted;  and  one  wishes  that  it 
were  possible  to  summon  some  of 
our  modern  fine  writers  before  the 
Westminster  board  of  critics. 
'  As  a  Westminster  fag  discharges 
most  of  the  duties  of  "College 
John,"  so  also  in,  rotation  he  acts 
as  college-porter.  One  boy  each 
day  is  exempted  fi'om  school-work 
for  the  purpose  of  keening  guard 
over  the  college  during  the  absence 
of  the  others  in  scaoioL  ^,  He  is 
called  **  monitor  ostii^^^  or  .more  fre-. 
quently  known  by.,' the  Cteedc  tevm 
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"  M9na»/\  Em  dnil^B  m  *'  to  «ee  thi^  ^ 
college  »  pot  eotored  by  improper 
persons,^*  and  to  an^wor  any  in", 
quiries  that .  may  be  made.  Tho 
office  is  fully  recpgnised  by ,  the 
head-master,  who  says^  in  th^  coar9e 
of  bis  examination,  that  he .  has 
sometimes  to  complain,  of  the  ab>. 
sence  of  Monos  from  his  p<;NSt 

•  8607.  (ifr.  7%ofi^»adfi)-^Th^re  is  no 


seiuors'  wock*'  r  They  are  czpecUd 
to  indtruot  Ihese  Utter  in  all  their 
diUtes*  (indttding  the  conrect  use  of 
th)e  English  tiuigaage)  npoQ  their 
first  admission  into  college,  And  to 
insure  their  due  perlormaQoe  ^JUr- 
wards.  ^  If  anything  goes  wrong  in 
this  milter,  the  second  election  are 
responsible  in  their  own  peraons. 
The  >VestmiDster  system  is  that  of 
one  to  tee  whether  he  is  itt  oollete  or.  ^o.ojd  nursery-rhyme--"  The  stick 
not?  ITo.^He  is  there  aloae?  Ym.  ^S«»  to  beat  the  dop;,  the  dog  be- 
I  have  sometimes,  myself  had.  to  set  gft&  to  worry  the  pig,''  &a,  until 
M<mo9  9^  impoeiiioA  ibr  bfiiiig  fKMtfv*  the  desired  JTOSult  is  obtained  by  a 
veiUw. — ^Thep  you  recognise  the  iieport- .  series  of  stimulants.  If  a  senior  finds 
adce  of  the  office?  Uoless  there  is  that  bis.  tea  or  coffee  is  not  made 
some  servant  to  watch,  Mono$  must  do  to  his  tjH^te^  or  that  any  other  aer- 
80,  or  the  property  in  the.  College  miglit  vi«%  has  beeiv  neglected,  he  no  more 
be  swept  off.  —  Mfoht  not  Mon4>tl)e  thipka "of  inquiring  into  the  deUils 
swept  away  too?  ffe  never. has  been,  ^f  the  junior's,  c^linquency,  and 
I  tfiink  Mcnoi  would  make  It  heard,  infljctiM.''  the  necessary  chastise- 
And  in  that  event  I  shouM  certainly  |i*Z.f  7u„«  Vvl  Z?r7«I»  7.f  ZTip^ 
send  down  a  senior  to  see  what  wasihe'  ^^\^^  t^e  mistress  of  an  Epg- 
Q^^^^r  >*  lish  house  would  thmk  of  getting 

'   .  is«      •  ^P  ^^^*^  ^®^  dinner-par^  and  going 

This  important  oflnce,  however^  is^  dg^n  into  the  kitc^n  to  box  the 
not  entrusted  to  an  ordinary  junior,  scuHion'p  ear#  for  not  boUii^  the 
but  is  held  in  turn  by  the  boys  of,  potatoea  As  one  of  the  witnesses 
the  ** second  election"  and  t^e  — himself  a.seoipr — ^wy  naively 
"liijerty-boy,"  .  p^ts   it.  before    the  Commisaioncss^ 

This  state  of  bondage  (we  are  »»it  would  be  a  great  bore  for  the 
really  using  only  the  Westminsteir.  s^or  ^  go  into  the  under-electiaQ 
Unguage)  contmues  during  ..the.  room  ^superintend;  he  might  as 
whole  of  the  first  year,  when,  ftom  ^©11  do  everything  himseUl"  **Sop. 
a',  "junior"  a  boy  becomes  one  of,  posinftVhe  adds,,  "that  I  had  had 
the  "second  election."  Kot  that '  tea  brought  to  me  one  night.  I  know 
his  servitude  ends  here,  but  it  as-,  it  la  bad,  but  it  woul4  b©  a  great 
sumes  a  different  form;  which  is  bpre  if  I  had  to  go  and  aee  that 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  YTesi-  the, fellow  made  it  proporlj."t  Of 
minster  system,  .  These  secon^d-elec-  cdm;se;  so  the  senior  eithor  thrashes 
tion  boys  havcj*  as  one  of , the  Com-  or  ropriroan4a,  according  to  his  own 
missioners  satirically  puts  it  — apd  humour  or  the  flagrancy  of  the  caa^ 
Dr.  Scott  admits  the  position  to  be  his  "pecond  election"  —the  respoor 
"quite  correct",—  *^two  vicarious,  sibie  minister;  and  tho second  eleo- 
duties  which  they  perfQnned--one  tion, passes  on  the  thiashiiig  or  the 
was  to  be  punished  themselves  for,  reprimand^  ^  rfcociUt,  to  tbe  ofifend- 
otbers  occasionally,  and  the  „other  iuig  junior.  One  of  the  Commisp 
was  occasionally  to  punish  for  sionefs  obsemres  that  this  ricanons 
others.- 1  Their  business .  in  short,  gystem  ip  likely  to  be  worse  kt  the 
18  "to  see  that  the  fa^  do  their,  juniors  tbaa  a  direct  g<^erQinait  by 

,  •  Or  rather  bad>  for  Da  Scott  has  now  formally  abdlishecl  the  abiBw.     The  nw 
5^:1?/?:^-?:?  ._^®^°*^f'*^  taken  as  referring  tp  thettat»  of  Uhb^  al^ 


th^-^/^*''^^  «%h*  «"4  ten  at  night,  'and  the  supplying  of  pens  aiS^papei  by 
.    t«videnoi/,W»0,.  It        J  Evidence,  8252, 8254. 
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their  more  ^gitixnate  masters --^  m 
&ct,  "to  make  fbe  second  election 
more  Beyere  than  the  seniors  thein- 
8el?es  would  be.*  But  this  the  wit- 
ness 18  unwilling  to  admit;  he 
thinks  rather  that  "  if  he  got  lioked 
occasienall^  b^  the  senior,  it  might 
teach  him  a  httle  consideration  for 
his  junior  perhapa^*  .  We  should 
fiiDc/y  CD  the  other  hand,  that  the 
licking  would. Ipse  nothing  ud  the 
transmission. 

The  punishmenta  to  whi^h  a  fag 
is  liable  for  distinct  neglect  of  duty 
have    taken  a    yevj  objectionable 
shape  at  Westminster,  even  asfium-, 
ing  that  cases  of  undue  sey^erity  in 
their  inflation  may  now^  be  rare. 
It  is  not,  necessary  to  take  our  view 
of  them  from    tne    account   given 
by   the    compkinant,   Mr.  M-rr-| . 
especially  as  be  adniits   that   they, 
were  never  so  inflicted  upon  himself,,, 
and  other   witnesses    denv   having 
either  seen  or  heard  of  such  cases  ia 
their  own  experience.-    One  of  the 
seniors  informs  us  that  the  common 
punishment  w^s.  *'  buck-horsing.*'  . 

"  9»80,    (Lord  J^/ndton).    That  was 
boxing  the  ears,  wi|8  4t?    Y&i,T-{Lord 
ClarendoPk),^     Bucl^hc)r8ii»   was   rather 
severe,  was  i^  not  ?    That  depended  upon 
circumsUinces.      Of  course,  you   could 
hurt  a  fellow  very  touch,  but  not  so  much . 
OS  with  your 'fists.— But  it  was  done  sev- 
eral times,  was  it  not,  back#ards  atid'fdr- 
wards  t '  It  wKa  not  confined  Ut  One  side.* 
r  got  buckhoraed  pvettj  Often.    It  did 
lot  do  na^  any  pcmnanettt  fMfwf,    Of* 
ioorae  it  sItiQg  at  the  time>~Do  you 
bink  tlitas  at  that  time  you  dways.  <la> . 
erred  iff    SomethoieB  V  did,  aometimea 
did  not."  ... 

^'Tsming'!  ia;  a  aerenri  puniah* 
lent*  inflicted  with  a  ataek^or  raokiBtv . 
r  crJ4dMi-gtiiiiip  f  butinfllctedaocoBdr  • 
1^  t*  the  witnesaei^  only  by  modi-.. 
r%  for  offcnaes'  againat  idtadpUbe:  < 
if  a  bojr  dnnk' tpo  mvob,  if  l»iW€tDt 
It  of  biwiudi^lor  waa  amokkig,  ^r:in 
case  'of  lniilTiflg,Kor  anytfairtg  of: 
at  sort.'''  BiutherenwasoBeabmii«( 
able  fRrooe8A»*«<admitted  byallwtt^ 
»#e9to  betii|i]a(^aMevanAtoha»», 
leu  into  comptetodiatue,  'teveiiaT- . 
f  been  enly^M  instanea  o£iN}  n^^ 


in  their  recollectionr- called  "tan- 
ning in  way. *'  **  Way**  was  the  wash- 
ing'place,  into  which  a  junior,  for 
what  was  considered  some  grave  &il- 
ure  in  bis  duties,  was  taken  by  the 
orders  of  his  aenior^  made  to  put  one 
leg  up  on  a  sink,  and  in  that  positioD 
kicked  (with  a  short  preparatory  run) 
by  bis  "  second  election."  It  is  due 
to  the  present  generation  of  West- 
minster to  siy  that  the  witnesses  ex- 
amined by  the  Commission  decidedly' 
reprobated  the  custom,  and  denied 
all  complicity  or  knowledge  of  even 
the  single  instance  which  badT  oc- 
curred of  such  a  punishment  in  theii^ 
own  time  :  but  they  admitted  that 
such  kicking  was  "  certainly  the  old 
idea  supposed  to  be  part  Of  the  pun- 
ishment,'  and  only  remitted  of  latd 
years,  because  the  seniors  then  in 
pbwet  had  a  general  feeling  against 
it  Dr.  Scott  himself  who  appeard 
not  to  have  known  of  the  existence 
of  such  traditionary  barbarity  until 
Mr.  M--7— *s  complaint  was  niiade, 
speaks  of  it  as  '*  atrocious  f\  and  he 
has  issued  a  'distinct  edict  (in  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  anticipated 
by' the  proper  feeling  of  the  seniors), 
that  no  such  pupishment.  shall  take' 
place  in  future.  *  One  or  two  more  of 
what  may  be  called  (as  compared 
with  this  "  tanning  in  wajr*')  the 
pleasant  eccentricities  of  Westmin- 
ster discipline,  and  we  have  done 
with  the  subject  Lord  Clarendon' 
asks — availing  himself  of  some  of 
Mr.  M— 7-*s  revelations — 

«  "  8914«  la  t&ere  onetber  form  of  pna- 
isbtaenl^hitting'  on  the  calves  of  the 
legaWitkaraobitt  Yea;  oranywhem: 
not  partaoularly  about  tiie  calves  of  the 
Ieg8.r-And  with  the  top  of  the  cap  on  the 
band,  laying  the  band  down  on  the 
table,  and  hitting,  with  the  sharp  sides  of 
the  cap— 18. not  Uiat  a  punishment  used? 
It  is  generally  used  by  *  helps,'  who  are 
httping  town-boys-  into  college.  *  Every 
tbwn-bby^when  he  tdes  for  college,  has 
a'belp.  Tbis.help  has  to  see  that  he  does 
a  certain  amottnt  of  wwk ;  and  !f  he  dbeS 
net  do  it,  he  -ficks  bibi  ^oooaskmaUy,  all 
disbretion.'  If  the  belpbappeBste  be.a< 
seoond  eLoatioa,  or  a  jonioi,  haia  not  al«>: 
loved  to*  «se  a  xaaket  gr  a  atiob,  aai- 
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therefore  t|iey  liok  them,  with  a  ca^  or  ft 
book.— ( J/r.  Thomp9on).  Is  it  ^otisidered 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  liok 
them  ?  If  they  cannot  get  them  to  do  any 
work.— (5tr  8.  NwAeoU).  Has  the  help 
any  particular  Intereit  in  getting  the  boy 
whom  lie  is  helping  into  ooUege  f  Yes; 
he  gets  £5  worth  of  books  if  he  gpets  him 
va^-^Mr.^Thamfwny  So  thai  in  laot  it 
is  the  same  motive  woich  iaducesa  jodkey 
to  flog  his  horse?  Yes;  or  a  school- 
master to  flog  his  pupils." 

It  will  be  observed  that  even  a 
Royal  Commissioner,  whiwi  he  conde- 
scends to  joke  with  a  witness,  does 
not  always  get  the  best  pf  it. 

Much  of  the  hardship  of  a  Janior*s ' 
life  at  Westminster  is  a  consequence 
of  the  insufficient  staff  of  servants : 
this  is  fully  admitted  by  the  head- 
master, Dn  Scott,  but  it  1$  a  point 
which  is  not  within  his  control ; ,  the 
college,  being  really  a  dependency  of 
the  collegiate  church  of  St  Peter,  ia 
subject,  as  to  all  its  domestic  arrange- 
ments, to  the  control  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter;    and  although  this  body 
hav^  of  late  years  shown  a  spirit  of, 
greater  liberality  In  the  many  im- 
provements which  have  been  npide 
(especially  during   Br.    Buckland's 
deiiship),  they  have  in  former  years 
been  very  gruc^ng  guardians  to  their ' 
scholars — ^regarding   the  school,   as 
Dr.  Scott  suggests  may  have  been  the 
case,  *^  somewhat  as  a  nuisance,  which 
it  wa!s  desirable  to  abate  aa  much  as 
possible.**      The    Commissioners  in 
their  Report  "  invite  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  Deao  and  Chapter'*  to 
the  manileat  need  of  additionial  serv- 
ants to  relieve  the  juniors  at.  least 
from  the  menkl  onkas  of  lighting 
the  fires  and  attending  to  the  gas. 
.  Som'etbing  of  the  same  kind   of- 
serviceis  required  from  the.  fogs  at 
the  ChartCT*Hx>use.     The  charge  of 
keeping  up  the  large  school  fires, 
day^  and  night,  devolves  upon  two 
juniors,  called  '*fire-f^^s,**  who  hold,, 
that  offioe  for  a,  year..   Six  times  a-.. 
dapr  Uiese  two   boya  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  have  to  lift  and  carry  to. 
the  fire  a  largo  acnttle  of  coal,  the 
8iM>  of  which^  oolapared  with  the . 
powers  of  the  little  witness  whom 
they  examined,  evidently  astonished 


the  Commissioners.    These  fires,  if 
carefully  made  up  the  last  thing  be- 
fore gomg  to  bed,  retain  sufiftcient 
heat  throughout  the  night  to  keep 
the  water  toleriably  hot  for  the  use 
of  the  upper  boys  in  the  morning. 
Th^  seniors  at   the  Charter-House 
appear  to  be  somewhat  luxurious  in 
the  matter  of  washing — in  cute  eur- 
anda  plut  aquo  operata  jueentus — 
requiring  hot  water  for  this  purpose, 
not,  onl^  in  the   morning,  bat    at 
dinner-tune  ai^d  tea-time  also;   and 
indulging  upon  each  occasion  in  a 
dry  towel,  which  the  fag  has  some 
trouble    to   provide,  having   some- 
times to    purvey  them    by  "eb- 
bing*' fipom  other  boys,    llicr  hare 
also  to  brush  their  masters'  doibes, 
wash  their  combs  and  brushes,  and 
dean    out    the   washing  -  basins — 
daties  which  plainly  ought   to    be 
performed  by  servants. .  Sometimes, 
as  the  junior  under  examination  ex- 
presses it,  ^*  the*  water  wifl  noi  get 
hot,  the  boiler  is  not  big  enough,* — 
or  other  bovs  poke  the  fire  and  in- 
terfere  with    it,    and  the  nnludcy 
fire-fiig   gets  a  thrashing — a  pretty 
severe  one  —  for  what    is  not    h& 
fault  after  all.    The  Charter-House 
fagging  system  owes   something  ef 
its  severity  to  the  small  number  of 
the  fags  compared  with  their  mas- 
ters ;  there  being  only  about  twehre 
of  the  formed  (at  the  date  of  the 
Gommissioners*    inquiry)    to    some 
ten  or  eleven  who  have  the  right 
of  fagging  them.      On   the    other 
hand,  this  right  is  (or  should  be) 
better     guarded     flt>m     individial 
abuse  than  is  the  case  at  most  eChv 
sehoola,  isasmiich  as  it   does   not 
follow^  as  a  matter  of  course,  firam 
mere  seniority  of  standing,  hat  r^ 
quires  to  be  formaUy  oonierred  by 
the  head-master^s  act,  if  he  is  satis- 
fied that  a  boy*s  genml  ehanctcr 
will  justify  ilia  being  infested  with 
it',  J^o  hoy  can. ;lkg. until  he  hss 
reoeived' what  are  teohnicaUj  called 
his.  "privileges;**    and   upea   any 

Cred  slme  of  power  these  would 
at  eiiee  withdrawn.  It  is  fisr 
to  say  that  nothing  in  the  evideoee 
goes  to  show  that  **  bullying  '*  fonns 
any  oause  of  compkint  at  Cliarter 
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Housa.  Bat  a  schoolboy's  notion 
of  buttjiog  is  probably  not  ezMtlj 
the  same  as  his  mamma's.  One  of 
the  young  Westminster  witnesses 
stoatly  denies  that  he  ever  saw  any 
bullying  there,  thooeh  he  admitted 
it  might  be  possible  ;  indeed,  he 
had  heard  of  a  case,  in  his  own 
time,  which  might  be  considered 
such  :  ''there  was  a  fellow  put  in 
a  cupboard  and  smoked." 

"8118.  {Lord  Clarendon,)  now  waa 
he  smoked— with  brimstone  ?  No,  with 
brown  ptper  and  wood,  and  one  thing 
or  the  other.  .  ,  .  8124.  Was  it  one 
big  boj  who  shut  up  one  little  boy,  or 
Bereral  boys  combined  f  It  was  done  by 
several  boys  ;  it  was  one  boy.  who 
planned  it.  and  got  them  to  do  it. — 
8125.  What  had  the  unfortunate  boy 
done  ?  Nothing,  I  think.  That  was 
the  reason  why  it  wm  considered  bully- 
iiig._3l26.  If  he  had  done  anything 
very  wrong,  it  would  not  have  been 
bnllyiag  f    Not  such  wanton  bullying.'* 

Bat  though  the  royal  foundation 
at  Westminster  may  fairly  take  the 
highest  rank  amongst  the  London 
schools,  yet  by  &r  the  most  an- 
cient and  wealthy  of  them  is  that 
which    John    Colet,  Dean   of    St. 
Paul's,  founded  in   the  year  1510 
in   St.  Paul's  Churchyard ;    whose 
first  master  was  Willmm  Lilly,  and 
which  claims  to  have  been  the  first , 
school  in  England  in  which  Greek 
was  taught    He  founded  it  for  the 
£ree  education  of  *' children  of  all 
iiations  and  countries  indifierently," 
but  ''Londoners  and  his  own  coun- 
trymen iu  particular,"  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three, 
haTing  regard  to  the  mystical  num- 
ber of  the  draught  of  fishes.    They 
were  to  be  instructed  by  a  master 
and    "sur-master,"   **in   good   and 
clene  Laten  literature  ;"  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  which  he  terms  *'  bar- 
barj    and    corruption,    and   Laten 
Adulterate,"  and   such  as   he  says 
**niay  rather  be  called  blotterature 
tban      literatureL"    At     this    fixed 
number  of    153  the  school  has  re- 
mained ever  since,  though  in  other 
respects  it  has  gone  through  many 
i^lianges.    The  modest  estates  which 
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the  foander  vested  in  the  Mercers' 
Company  in  trust  for  this  purpose, 
now  produce  nearly  £10,000  a-year. 
The  school  itself  founded  distinctly 
as  a  day-school — ^for  the  scholars 
were  specially  forbidden  even  to 
bring  their  meat  and  drink  there — 
gradoally  became  in  a  great  measure 
a  boarding-school  for  countir  as  well 
as  London  boys,  since  the  early 
hours  at  which  the  school  opened  in 
the  morning  proved  more  and  more 
inconvenient  to  parents  ^ose  bovs 
were  not  on  the  .spot.  It  has  now(the 
hours  havmg  been  altered)  again  re- 
sumed its  original  character,  some 
few  boys  only  boarding  with  a  cler- 
gyman not  connected  with  the  school. 
The  scholars  are  appointed  by  no- 
mination,-by  the  Court  of  Assistants 
of  tho  Mercers'  Company  ;  the  ap- 
pointments being  looked  upon 
generally  as  a  piece  of  valuable  pa- 
tronage, which  each  member  of  the 
electoral  body  (about  twenty-eight 
in  number)  exercises  in  rotation,  in 
behalf  of  his  friends,  as  used  to  be 
the  case  in  the  elections  into  college 
at  Et<»  and  Winchester.  No  exa- 
mination has  been  customary,  nor 
does  any  seem  to  be  aetually  re- 
quired by  the  statutes,  except  that 
the  candidates  should  have  suf9cient 
acquaintance  with  BneUsh  and 
Latin  to  "  be  able  to  read  and  write 
his  own  lessons."  The  natural  con- 
sequence has  been  the  introduction 
from  time  to  time^  as  the  head-mas- 
ter complains,  of  **  most  wvetched  " 
bovs  into  the  school  One  honour- 
able exception,  however^  in  the 
exercise  of  this  patronage^  oomes^ 
before  the  Commissbn  in  evidence 
— ^let  us  charitably  h<^  there  may 
be  others.  Canon  Blakesley,  one 
of  the  wardens  of  the  Company,  thus 
describes  the  oourse  he  has  adopted 
sinee  he  became  a  govexnor  :*^ 

**When  parents  have  applied  to  me 
for  their  bods,  and  I  was  satisfied  of  the 
respecubllfty  of  the  applicants,  I  have 
taken  their  names  down,  and  examined 
the  children  myself  to.  find,  out  who  was 
the  most  promiAing  boy^  and  to  that 

one  I  have  given  my  presentation 

I  never  pledge  myself  actually  to  adhere 
to  this  practice.    For  ihstance,  if  I  h^ 
2i 
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a  request  madd  for  a  preeentlAtlmi  for 
the  ion  of  a  man  of  letters  who  was  in 
straitened  drcnmstanoes,  I  should  not 
think  myself  bound  to  snbjact  the 
child  to  the  usual  test^" — Eyidenoe, 
927,  936. 

But  in  very  few  cases  are  tkomin- 
ations  made  in  such  conscientious 
accordance  with  the  sphrit  and  in- 
tent of  the  founder. 

In  some  points  St  PauVs  is  What 
many  parents  would  consider  a 
model  sdiool.  There  is  no  &ggitig, 
and  no  flogging.  "  That  truly 
British  institution,  the  rod,'*  is,  to 
Mr.  Commissioner  Vaughan's  asto- 
nishment, unknown  in  those  happy 
precincts.  There  is  only  its  weak 
substitute,  the  cane.  Eren  that 
instrumeni,  howerer,  in  bble  hands, 
had  heen  made  in  former  times  to 
do  a  good  deal  of  duty.  Now, 
only  si^  formal  cots  are  adminis- 
tered, always^  on  the  hand;  but 
when  the  present  head-master  first 
entered  upon  his  duties,  he  found 
a  good  deal  of  what  cricketers  call 
**  lively  hitting  to  all  parts  of  the 
field"  going  on — ** especially  about 
the  legs  and  back;'*  so  much  so, 
that  'Uhe  noise  alone  formed  a 
great  obstruction  to  the  progress  of 
the  school  duties.**  The  reason 
why  the  young  Paulines  are  neither 
fitgged^  nor  birched  lies  in  the  fiict 
of  the  school  being  exdusirely  a 
day-schooL  When  bovs  only  asso- 
ciate with  each  other  in  the  school- 
room, under  the'  immediate  eye  of 
the  masters,  and  sepamte  nnme- 
diately  afterwards  fbr  their  sereral 
homes,  any  system  of  digging 
would  be  neither  possible  nor  de- 
sirable ;  and  any  exceptional  in- 
stances of  the  kind  the  master 
would  Tcry  properly  check :  so 
also,  haying  little  or  no  connection 
with  the  soliool  except  during  les- 
son hours,  the  only  (fences  which 
usually  come  under  the  master's 
eye  are  those  of  idleness  or  disor- 
der ;  tiie  moral  discipline  of  the 
boys  must  be  supposed  to  rest 
wholly  with  the  parents,  and  those 
graver  moral  offences,  to  which  the 


punishment  of  flogging  in  most 
public  schools  !s  now  almost  exclu- 
sively confined,  can  vcrf  rarely 
come  under  the  master's  cognisanee. 
Of  course,  a  mere  day-school  educa- 
tion in  a  city  like  London,  and 
where  the  boys,  as  at  8t  PauFsi 
spend  perhaps  two  hours  of  fhB 
day  in  going  and  retumiog  fiom 
school,  with  an  additional  horn's 
break  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  they  are  allowed  to  go  wbo-- 
ever  they  please  to  get  their  lunch 
or  dinner,  is  liable  to  the  serious 
objection  that  the  gravest  nraral 
misconduct  may  go  on  without 
either  master  or  parent  being  aware 
of  it  In  fact.  Dr.  Kynastan  fiurly 
diaclaima  for  himself  any  real  re- 
sponsibility for  his  scholars  in  aoy 
respect  except  their  scbool-vforiL; 
^  he  has  not  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  moral  conduct  of  the 
boprs,  except  in  their  general  pro- 
pnetv  of  demeanour,  and  in  matters 
of  msdpline  between  the  master 
and  the  bo:r8."*  This,  with  the 
want  of  social  intercourse  in  the 
boarding-house  and  the  play-ground, 
which  has  been  already  noticed,  is 
the  point  in  which  London  day- 
school  life  &lls  so  far  short  of  im 
best  public-school  training.  Such 
school  friendships  as  ar^  formed 
depend,  it  is  confessed,  somewhat 
on  the  accident  of  "going  home 
the  same  way,**  or  some  other 
chance  association.  Yet  with  all 
these  disadvantages,  one  is  pleased 
as  well  as  surprised  to  find  that  it 
used  to  be  said  of  the  Paulines  at  the 
universities,  that  they  *'  hung  toge^ 
ther  more  than  other  schools;" 
though  it  was  "  perhaps  because 
they  went  up  only  three  or  four  to- 
gether, not  like  a  large  school,  where 
they  send  up  thirty  or  forty.*' 

St.  Paul's  is  lavish  in  prizes  and 
exhibitions  to  the  universities — ^too 
lavish,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  competition  for  theok,  as  tiu 
head- master  boldly  complains,  ai^ 
as  the  Commissioners  fully  agree. 
There  are  usually  not  more  than 
five  or  six  boys  who  go  off  to  college 
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e7ery  year  (a  Btrangely  small  pro* 
portion,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  158  scholars  are   "  almost  in* 
variably"  the  sons  of  clergymen  or 
professional     men  —  "  West  -  End 
bojs"),  and  all  of  them  get  exhi- 
hitioDs.     The  captain  of  the  yter 
gets  one  of  £|120,  for   four  years, 
tenable  with  any  scholarship  at  any 
college  in    either   tmiyersity ;    the 
next  has  one  of  £100  to  Trinity, 
Cambridge;  the  next  £80,  and  the 
Court  give  as  many  of  £50  each  as 
may  be  required,  **  to  any  one  that 
the  examiners  say  is  fit  to  go  to  the 
university/'.    Besides   this    liberal 
provision,  the  Court  of  Assistants 
is  in  the  habit  of  giving  an  honaro' 
Hum  to   those  who   after  leaving 
school  obtain  scholarships  or  honours 
at   the   universities,    or   what   the 
Commissioners   term   '*  certain  8\ip' 
poied  distinctions   in   public   com- 
petitive  examinations."      Not    less 
than   £160    was    expended   under 
this  head  in  the  year   1860.    The 
Secretary,  in  drawing  up  the  report 
on  these  points,  relieves  his  mind 
from  the  dryness  of  detail  by  a  touch 
of  satire   not  uncongenial  to  him. 
He    observes  in  the  name  of  the 
Commissioners  that  "  the  |yrinciple 
of  giving  a  boy  an  exhibition  on 
the  mere  certificate  of  the  examiners 
that  he  is  not  absolutely   unfit  to 
hold  it,  is  to  us  a  novel  one ;"  and 
that  **  to  bestow  a  sum  of  money 
apon  a  young  man  as  a  reward  for 
haying  obtained  a  considerable  ad- 
dition to  his  income,  is  a  prooeedine 
the  reasons    of  which  are  not  sel^ 
evident"    The  truth  is,  the  school 
trust  has  so  much  money  that  they 
do    not   know  what  to  do  with  it 
**^  They  have  a  present  available  sur- 
plus of  at  least  £2500  per  annum,'* 
with   a  prospect  of  £2000  more  if 
the  school  lasts  until  1888 ;  and  it 
is  due  to  the  Court  oi  Assistants  to 
say  that  they  hare   for  some  time 
been  considering  what  is  best  to  be 
lone   with  it;  whether  to  increase 
iie    numbers  of  the  school  on   its 
nresent  site — ^whieh  would  be  very 
lifflcult  and  not  yery  desirable— or 
o    remoTe  it   altogether   into   the 
oontry,    or   to  retain   the  present 


school,  increanng  it  to  200,  and 
add  a  second  afSHated  school  for 
boarders  at  a  distance  from  town.  , 
But  the  Commissioners  recommend 
the  sale  of  the  present  site,  where 
the  noise  of  the  traffic  seriously 
interrupts  the  work  of  the  school, 
and  which  is  said  ateo  to  affect  the 
health  of  the  boys,  find  the  erection 
of  a  new  school  for  500  boys  in 
Some  bnch  locality  as  Pentonville 
or  the  new  Victoria  Street;  still 
maintaining  Dean.  Colet's  founda* 
tion  for  the  purposes  for  which  he 
plahxlr  intended  it—**  a  day-school 
to  which  the  dwellers  in  London 
were  to  have  access  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  the  highest  literary 
culture.''  They  think,  with  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Manchester, 
that  the  need  of  such  schools  in 
London  is  at  least  as  great  as  ever, 
and  that  '*the  want  of  a  more 
thoroughly  grounded  and  higher 
element  m  the  secondary  classes  of 
our  professions  is  poducing  in 
some  quarters  slow  but  irremedi- 
able mischi^."  They  recommend 
no  addition  to  the  153  scholars 
on  the  foundation,  but  that  the 
election  should  be  strictly  com- 
petitive, and  that  the  non-fotmda- 
tioners,  whose  numbers  would  be 
80  largely  increased,  should  be  eligi- 
ble to  all  the  exhibitions,  which 
might  then  be  at  least  doubled  in 
number.  With  these  reforms,  it  is 
their  opinion  that  the  school  **  might 
and  ought  to  become  the  first  in 
London,  and  one  of  the  first  in 
Great  Britain.*' 

The  school  attached  to  Sutton's 
Hospital  of  the  Charter-House 
differs  in  one  essential  point  from 
6t  Paul's;  all  the  boys  on  the 
foundation  are  boarders.  These  are 
now  fifty-four  in  number,  who  receive 
gratuitously  board,  lodging,  educa- 
tion, medical  attendance,  and  cloth- 
ing. They  are  nominated,  subject 
to  a  mere  formal  examination,  By 
the  sixteen  governors  (amongst 
whom  are  the  two  Archbi^ops)  in 
rotation,  excepting  that,  under  a 
late  arrangement,  two  scholars  in 
every  year  are  selected  by  competi- 
tion.     Every     foundation    scholar 
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who  chooses  to  go  to  the  unirer- 
Bities  receiyes,  on  passing  a  moderate 
examination /at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
an  exhibition  of  £80  per  annum  to 
any  college,  for  four  years;  or  an 
outfit  of  £100  is  given  him,  if  he 
goes  into  the  army  or  navy,  or 
otherwise  requires  such  help.  Be* 
sides  the  foundation  scholars,  there 
have  usually  of  late  been  between 
forty  and  fifty  boarders,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  day-boys.  But  at 
one  time,  in  consequence  of  what 
seems  to  hare  been  a  sudden  *nd 
temporary  popularity,  the  numbers 
rose  in  a  remarkable  manner;  in 
the  year  \^2&  there  were  as  many 
as  480.  The  cause  of  this  sudden 
rise  and  collapse  is  explained  in  the 
very  amusing  and  characteristic  evi- 
dence of  the  present  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough— an  old  Carthusian,  and 
late  head-master  of  the  school 

"  I  was  a  boy  in  the  school,  in  1S18, 
at  the  height  of  its  prosperity;  Br. 
Russell  had  just  introduced  the  Bell 
system.  The  Bell  system  was  turning 
a  public  school  into  a  national  school, 
making  the  boys  teach  each  other,  and 
govern  each  other.  It  had  a  wondered 
effect  at  first;  it  captivated  people 
most  immensely.  .  .  .  We  were 
drawn  up  before  the  governors,  exa- 
miners, and  visitors  to  questbn  each 
other ;  we  were  drilled  to  handle  par- 
ticular sets  of  questions,  which  were  to 
be  answered  before  the  examiners,  Dr. 
Mant  and  Dr.  Doyley,  who  were,  to 
boys'  ideas  a  little  soft.  I  was  prs^ 
postor  myself  at  one  time,  and  I  had 
been  trained  to  ask  these  questions,  as 
well  as  to  give  these  answers,  and  these 
gentlemen  went  away  wonderstnick. 
^  .  .  Our  parents  were  taken  in; 
they  saw  what  appeared  to  them  the 
results  of  this  wonderful  teaching,  and 
said  nothing  could  be  equal  to  it ;  but 
when  the  sons  became  old  enough 
themselves  to  go  to  the  universitv,  and 
to  judge  of  it,  then  down  fell  the 
school.  .  .  .  Each  separate  form 
had  a  cocky  little  boy  who  was  put  at 
the  head  of  the  dasa,  and  who  taught 
the  rest  of  the  boys.  Dr.  Russell  reigned 
Jupiter  7hnan$  over  the  whole  of  the 
school,  working  himself  brilliantly  and 
Indefatigably.  He  thought  the  work  of 
the  school  was  going  on  beauUfUlly, 
butnhe  was  certalidy  t^kea  in  by  ap- 


parent results.  On  one  occasion,  I  re- 
member the  sixth  form  were  dandng  to 
a  chorus  of  Dante  instead  of  con^trang 
a  pLay  of  Sophocles,  as  he  tiiought 
There- was  a  pnepostor  of  one  form  who, 
bei^g  a  little  mite,  but  a  clever  acfaohr, 
was  put  by  Dr.  Russell  at  the  bead  of 
bis  class,  but  he  said  ft  was  tortore  to 
him  above  every tbieg:  he  felt  all  the 
responsibilities  of  his  place.  Dr.  Rusedl 
would  call  out,  ^  Fifth  form,  where  is  your 
pnepostor?'  'Please,  sir,  here  he  is!' 
and  they  would  hold  him  up  by  tbe  neck. 
You  cannot  wonder  if  aher  that  tbe 
school  fell."— EWdence,  544-646. 

In  the  next  ten  years  tbe  niiinben 
bad  sunk  to  ninety-nine.  The  l«iger 
numbers  were  more  than  the  echod 
or  the  boarding-houses  ooold  lairly 
accommodate,  and  some  of  the  bed- 
rooms were  **  crowded  fearfnlly.'* 

"  The  governors  interfered,  bo*  I  do 
not  think  Dr.  Russell  cared  very  mwh. 
There  is  a  memorandum  in  Dr.  ^uaeQ^s 
hand,—*  The  governors  were  pleased  to 
order  that  their  former  order  Hantingtbe 
number  of  boys  should  be  attended  ie.'  * 

And  afte#  relieving  his  oonsdence 
by  this  entry,  the  indefatigablie 
Doctor  werit  on  crowding  his  rooms 
as  before,  ahd  petting  his  little  pra^ 
posters.  One  feature  in  his  system 
was  the  attempt  to  do  away  with 
corporal  punishment ;  which  was 
**  a  great  shock,''  says  the  Dean  d 
Peterborough,  to  the  feelings  of 
the  school.  He  tried  to  sub^toie 
a  system  of  pecuniary  fines,  whki 
the  school '  voted  "  most  ungentle- 
manly."  In  fact,  there  was  a 
regular  popular  rebellion,  whose 
object  was  **  the  abolition  of  fines 
and  the  restoration  of  flogging.* 
The  Doctor  gaVe  way;  and  **! 
think,"  continues  the  Dean,  "we 
had  our  hearts'  content" 

"  The  day  afler  abolishing  finee^  wbes 
we  all  walked  into  school  together,  we 
found  a  perfect  forest  of  birch  rods,  asd 
I  should  thmk  that  the  whole  adiool  tsxM 
of  two  hours  was  expended  in  the  use 
and  application  of  them." 

This  popukr  "  right  of  birci^''  is 
maintained  in  all  its  integrity  at 
Oharter-House  to  this  day,  and  is 
enjoyed  about  twice  or  three  times 
a  Week,**«rather  a  high  areiage  in 
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fbese  days,  as  proportioned  to  Uie 
number  of  boys.  Th«  Commig- 
sionera  consider  this  somewhat  too 
great  an  indulgence,  especially  as  it 
fi>I]oirs  upon  ordinary  school  fiinlts, 
if  a  bo/s  name  is  found  in  the 
**  black  Dook''  three  times  in  one 
week. 

The  recommendatfon  of  the  Re- 
port is,  that  Charter-House,  as  being 
chiefly  a  boarding-school,  should  be 
removed  into  the  country,  its  foun- 
dation scholarships   being    thrown 
open,  as  in  other  cases,  to  general 
competition.       Archdeacon       Hale, 
the    ''Master"    (not    schoohnaster) 
of   the    Hospital,    would    stronglv 
object  to   both.    He   wgaes,   with 
some  truth,  against  this  perpetual 
competition,     Qiat     ''there    is    no 
reason  whatever  to  believe  that  the 
founder  proposed  to  educate  only 
clever  children:**    certainly,    if  all 
these  old   bene&ctions    are   to   be 
thus   disposed  ot,    it  is  time  that 
some    modem     bene&ctoi^  should 
arise  to  found  an  hospital,  like  old 
Sutton*8,     for     the     stupid     ones. 
''  Opening**  foundations  may,  in  a 
certain    sense,    be   merely   limiting 
them  to  boys  who  have  already  the 
advantage    ever    their    fellows    of 
natural  genius,  or  opportunities  of 
superior  early  instruction.      If  the 
electors    who    have    these  valuable 
prizes    in    their    j^    would    only 
regard  them  conscientiously  as  pub* 
lie    trusts :   if  gentlemen  who   are 
perfectly  aole  to  give  their  sons  an 
independent    education    would    ab- 
stain from  shameless  solicitation  for 
whAt    is,    after   all,    a   charify, — a 
larger     reform    would    be    efrected 
than  all  these  competitive  examina- 
ions  will  ever  effect    After  all,  it 
s  a  hard  case  tiiat  a  hard-woriting 
lergyman     or  '  piDfe&Monal  '  man, 
rith     half-a-dozen    children,    or    a 
ridow  thrown  upon  her  own  re- 
ources  with  a  young  family,  should 
e   excluded  from  tl»se  educational 
ids  hecause  their  boys  do  not  hap- 
sn  to  be  geniuses. 
It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on 
le   excellent  school  maintained  by 
le     Merchant    Taylors'    Companv. 
has     no    foundation,     strictly 


speaking;  the  Company  even  deay 
any    legal    obligation    to  maintdn 
the  school  at  all;   'Hhey  consider 
that  no  one  could  chaUenge  theiit 
act  if  they  were  to  abolish  it  alto- 
gether."   It   is,    in    point   of  &ct,' 
a    private    school,    though    it    has 
usttally  ranked  amongst  the  publio 
ones.     "If  we   choose   to    expend 
£2000  a-Jrear  on  it,"  says  the  Master 
of  the   Company    in  his  evidence,- 
'^well  and  good;  but  if  we  choose 
to  put  that   money  into  our  own- 
pockets,  we  may  do  so.'*    Ezpend- 
mg,  however,  as  they  do,  something 
more   than   this   sum   annually  in 
salaries  to  masters  and  the  general 
maintenance  of  the  school,  they  are 
enabled  to  reduce  the  total  school- 
charges  to  each  boy  as  low  as  £10 
per  annum.    This  d6es  not  include 
board,    with   which,    in    fact,    the 
school  arrangements   have  nothing 
to  do :  as  in  the  case  of  St  Paul's, 
the  boys  either  board  at  home  or 
wherever  their   parents   choose   to 
place  them.    Some  of  the  masters 
take  boarders   (which   is   not   the* 
case  at  St  PauVs);   but  this  is  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  private  arnu^e- 
ment      The  education  given  is  so^ 
good,  and  the  'terms  so  low,  that 
Uie   nominations,  which   are   given 
by    the    "Master,    Wardens,    and 
Assistants"    of   the    Company    in- 
rotation,  are  pretty  eagerly  sought 
after  by  professional  men  and  the* 
higher   class   of  tradesmen.      Phk 
bably  the  great  attraction,  in  manj 
cases,  lies  in  the  liberal  endowments 
which   the  school  has  received  in 
the  way  of  scholarships  and  exhibit' 
tions.      Though    the   Oxford   Com* 
missioners,  and  the  Privy  Council 
together,    have    made    sad    havoc 
with  Sir  Thomas  White's  magnifi^ 
cent   foundation    at    St.    John's—' 
which    formeriy     made     Mei^hant 
Taylors'  the  richest  school  in  Eng- 
land— ^there   still   remains   to    it   a 
very  considerable  share  of  univer- 
sity good  things.    It  has  no  longer* 
its    thirty-seven     fellowships,     vir^^ 
taally    entered    upon    immediately 
on  leaving  school,   and  tenable  for 
life,  which  i^  enjoyed  up  to  1863  f 
these  have  shrunk,  under  the  Privy 
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OfUDcil  oidinince,  into  twenty-one 
Bcbolarships  of  £100,  tenable  for 
Beren  years,  of  which  three  are  ta 
be  filled  np  by  competition  an* 
nually.  Besides  these^  the  school 
has  a  large  number  of  exhibitions 
from  different  benefiictors  of  £60 
and  under,  so  that  no  body  of  the 
most  moderate  merit  enters  the 
uniTersities  without  sotfe  such 
assistance.  The  number  in  the 
school  is  formally  limited  to  250,  and 
always  keeps  a  little  oyer  that  mark. 
It  is  not  surpriung  that,  with 
these  stimulants,  Merchant  Taylors* 
appear  to  have  had  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  unirersity  honours  than  any 
other  of  the  London  schools.*  This 
success  seems  to  be  attained  under 
some  disadvantages.  The  staff  of 
classical  masters  is  clearly  inade- 
quate, being  only  six  to  260  boys — 
44  on  the  arerage  to  eadii;  and 
eren  of  these  six,  the  four  iinder^ 
masters  teach  mathematics  also.  Dr. 
Hessey  admits  the  insufficiency  of 
his  Bta£^  and  has  no  doubt  but  that 
the  liberality  of  the  Company  would 
at  once  increase  it ;  but  there  is  at 
prdbent  no  accommodation,  in  the 
way  of  class-rooms,  for  a  greater 
number.      His    evidence    shows   a 

rem  of  hearty  and  earnest  work 
ughout  the  school,  which  may 
go  some  way  towards  explaining  its 
successful  progress  under  difficul- 
ties. Its  system  has  some  peculiar 
features,  which  quite  deserve  more 
special  notice  than  the  Commission 
has  bestowed  upon  them  in  its  brief 
report  The  boys  themselves  are 
partially  employed  as  what  may 
be  called  pupil-teachers.  It  is  no 
doubt  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient 
system  (still  in  existence  also  at 
Winchester  College),  and  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  school  to  even  greater 
extent  before  the  time  of  the  pre- 
sent head-master.    When  a  young 


boy  enters  the  sdiool  who  is  rather 
backward,  or  at  any  time  wben  he 
may  seem  to  require  temporary  help, 
— ttie  head-master,  to  use  his  own 
words,  **  recommends  to  the  parent 
some  discreet  elder  boy  who  is  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  charge,**  and 
to  whom  a  small  fee  is  paid  for  his 
trouble.  The  monitors  (the  head- 
boys  in  the  school)  are  also  occasion- 
ally employed  in  looking  over  some 
of  the  lower  boys'  exercises,  or  even 
taking  a  form  in  the  absence  of  one 
of  the  masters ;  which  they  do,  says 
Dr.  Hessey,  "  very  nicdy  indecML" 

(«The  monitors  look  over  oertaia 
exerdsefl,  and  mark  any  passage  which 
they  consider  objeeUonaUe.  When  a 
monitor  has  examined  an  exercise,  be 
puts  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  it.  I 
then  glance  over  it,  and  call  the  boy  up, 

when  I  perhaps  say  to  him,    *B 

has  looked  over  j^our  exerdae,  aisd  I 
agree  with  his  criticism :  I  should  hare 
marked  the  same  faults  myself/  Or  I 
call  up  the  monitor,  and  say,  *  Do  yon 
mean  to  find  fault  with  this  putieelar 
passage  V  He  does  not  like  to  be  fonai 
out  in  marking  a  fault  where  there  wm 
none,  and  this  makes  him  moie  cartel 
for  the  future.  Or  perhaps  I  aaj, 
*  How  is  this  r  Ton  have  allowed  thii 
mistake  to  pass  ?^  .  .  .  It  makes  then 
oritical,  obliges  them  to  look  into  many 
minute  points,  and  thus  improves  tbm 
own  sobolaiship." 

Flogging  is  very  rareljr  used.  A 
mode  of  punishment  is  adopted 
occasionally,  in  the  higher  part  ef 
the  school,  which  is  no  doubt  elfec^ 
tive  in  judicious  hands.  The  offen- 
der receives  a  "  public  rebuke  :**  *^  the 
school  is  silenv'  sajs  Dr.  Heaaey, 
<>  while  I  tell  him  my  mind  in  refer- 
ence to  his  particular  offence.  ,  .  . 
It  produces  a  considerable  effect 
upon  the  school ;  the  bojs  are 
very  unvnlling  to  have  themselves 
brought  up  to  me ;  not  that  I  am 
severe   in   my    way    of   punishing 


*  Between  1889  and  1862  the  school  has  gahied  at  Oxford,  where  meet  of  Ua 
boys  go,  11  Classical  and  10  Mathematical  Firsts  in  *^  Finals,''  and  16  C^Bssacal 
and  7  Hathematical  Firsts  at  **  Moderations,**  besides  other  diatinotions : 
and  has  had  three  high  Wranglers  and  three  BeU*a  scholars  at  Cambridge.  This 
is  the  more  creditable,  because  the  average  number  who  go  up  to  the  uniTersiti«s 
at  all  is  only  about  eight  per  uinum  :  ^*  the  smallest  proportion,**  says  the  BepoK, 
"  of  any  of  the  schools  under  review.*'— -Beport,  p.  206. 
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ihem,  but  that  ihey  do  not  like  to 
ML  under  my  censure  or  displea- 
sure." Dr.  Hessey  thinks  that  his 
sjstem  is  on  the  whole  successful 
If  his  own  account  of  it  be  a  &ir 
one,  it  at  least  Jeserres  to  be  :— 

*' Whan  a  boy  goes  to  the  nxth  form, 
I  ceU  him  to  me,  and  say  to  him,  *  You 
are  now  coming  under  me ;  I  trust  thai, 
joa  will  be  honesty  and  a  truth-teller. 
I  have  no  interest  whatever  except  in 
your  proeresB.  Let  ns  be  on  good  and 
boDourable  terms  with  each  other : '  and 
the  boys  perfectly  understand  me.  .  .  . 
Of  course,  there  is  a  black  sheep  occa- 
sionally. A  boy  will  tell  a  falsehood 
now  ubd  then;  but  I  had  rather  occa- 
sionally be  deceived  than  lead  the  school 
to  understand  that  I  thought  I  had  a 
set  ef  deceivers  about  me." — Evid.,  617. 

On  the  whole,  the  Londoners 
have  sufficient  good  schools— ^^ua  si 
bona  norint.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  appreciate  them  suffi- 
ciently; people  do  not  even  know, 
says  Archdeacon   HaJe,  where  the 


Charter-House  is.*  They  may  be 
made  more  generally  available  than 
they  are,  if  some  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' recommendations  be  carried 
out  But  unless  it  be  in  the  excep- 
tional case  of  the  Charter-House, 
they  win  be  wise  to  resist  any  scheme 
of  removing  them  into  the  country. 
The  Beport  declares  that  **  the  evi- 
dence does  not  appear  to  confirm  the 
view,  that  a  school  in  London  is 
less  healthy/'  though  this  is  a  view  ' 
very  popularly  enteitained.  St 
PauTs  and  Merchant  Tailors*  should 
remain,  as  they  now  are,  the  great 
day-schools  of  the  metro^lis,  thdr 
,  cheap  and  excellent  education  spread 
'  over  a  larger  area  by  Judicious  ro- 
'  forms;  and  though  the  objections 
to  the  removal  of  Westminster  are 
said  to  be  mainly  **  sentimental," 
it  is  a  sentiment  with  which  we 
cordially  sympathise:  it  would  be 
**  no  longer,"  as  one  of  the  witnesses 
says,  "  Westminster  School" 


•  Evidence,  1508. 
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XEHOIKS    OF    BICHABD    WHATELT. 

Towards  the    oonstraction    of  a  which  was  perpetually  flowing  finom 
biography  which    is    to  repay  the  the  late  Archbishop,  fired  the  bouI 
trouble   of  reading,    two   incidents  aud   stirred   the   ambitioo    of    Mr. 
are    absolutely    necessary.      Firsts  William  John  Fitzpatrick.  -  Was  he 
there    must    be    proper    materials  not  conrersant  with  not  a  lew  of 
with  which  to  work,  and  next,  the  the  reputed  sayines  and  doings  of 
biographer    should    be   capable   of  the    late    Archbishop?    CkMild     he 
making  use  of  these  materials  when  not,  by  a  little  diligence  in  apply- 
he  gets  them.    We  are  sorry  to  say  ing  to  His  Grace's   chaplains    and 
that  we  can  discover  little  trace  of  flatterers,  make   himself  master  of 
the  presence  of  either  incident  in  more  ?     It   was    evident    that    the 
the  volumes  now  before  us.    To  do  point  of  view .  in  which  the  public 
him  justice,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  makes  desired    to    look    at    Dr.  Whatelj 
no  pretence  of  fitness   in  any  re-  was    the    comic    point    Only     lei 
spect  for  the  task  which  he  has  un-  him    succeed    in    collecting    jokes 
dertaken.    "I  cannot  say,"  he  ob-  enough,   and    he    might    certainly 
serves,  in  his  preface,  '*  that  I  was.  hope   to   describe  a  Merry-Andrew 
at  the  Archbishop's  elbow  through  as  well  as  anybody  else.    To  wmic 
life."     In    point    of  fact,    his   ac-  therefore  he  went,  and  so  the  re- 
quaintance    with    the    ^rchbishop  suits  are  two  volumes  post  octavo, 
was  of  the   slightest  kind.      They  made  up  of  scraps  and  anecdotes, 
bowed  when  they  passed  each  other  the   former   evidently  supplied    by 
in  the  street,   and  perhaps   shook  ladies    and     gentlemen    who    had 
hands  if  by  chance  they  happened  taken  the  measure  of  their  cone- 
to  meet  in  a  room.    Access  to  Arch-  spondent,    the    latter    entirely    his 
bishop  Whatelj 's  unpublished  cor-  own. 

respondence  he  certainly  had  none ;       **  The   able   men  who    possessed 

and  judging  from  the  results,  seems  that   great   advantage,"  and  *^  who 

to  have  held  little  confidential  com-  placed  at  Mr.  Fitzpatrick' s  dispaeal 

munication    with    persons    in    this  much     valuable     memoranda     and 

respect  more   fortunate   than  him-  notes,"  had   reasons  of  their  own 

self    To  be  surc^  we  are  told  that  for   keeping    their    names    out    <tf 

^'  some  able  men  who  possessed  that  sight      What    these    names    may 

great  advantage,  but  whose  names  have  been  we  shall  not  stop  to  in- 

our  author  is  not  at  liberty  to  dis-  quire,  but  this  judgment    at    least 

close,  have  supplied  that  deficiency  may  safely  be  hazarded;  they  gave 

[what  deficiency  ?]  by  placing  at  his  him  no  assistance  in  the  compila- 

disposal  much  valuable  memoranda  tion   of   his   introductory    chapter, 

and  notes."    And  to  get  possession  That  is  his  own  throughout;   and 

of  ^^much  noteij*^  whether  they  be  we    learn    firom    it    that    "when 

really  valuable   or   not,    is   a   feat  George  IV.  lay  in  his  cradle,  there 

worth    achieving.      But    the    true  lived   at   Nonsuch   Park   a   young 

spur  to  action  on  the  present  oo-  cleric    named    Joseph    Whately;" 

casiob    was   neither   knowledge   of  that  "  Nonsuch  Park  was  begun  by 

the  subject)  nor  the  ^^much   not€»  Hennr  VIIL  and  finished  by  Queen 

and   memoranda'*  here  alluded  to.  Elizabeth;"     that     *' Queen    Anne, 

On    the   contrary,   "A  letter  from  and  subsequently  James  the  Ftet, 

Oxford,"  in    'Notes   and   Queries,'  occupied  it;"  that  ''in    17S0    the 

requesting   illustrations  of  the   in-  Duke  of  Qrafton  sold  it  to  Joseph 

exhaustible  fund  of  wit  and  humour  Thompson,  Esq. ;"    that    ''  by-and- 

♦Memoirs  of  Bichard  Whately.'  By  William  John  Fitipatrick,  J.P. 
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by,  in  16M,  Lord  Lomlcy  conveyed 
it  to  the  Crown."    We  ftdmit  the 
importance   as   well    as   the   pecu* 
liaiity    of    this    information ;     but 
what  connection   it   has   with   the 
late  Archbishop    Whately    is    not 
quite  so  evident    Richard  Whately 
was  not  born  at  Nonsuch  Park,  nor 
yet  in  the  prehendal  house  at  Bris- 
tol  "which   is  €till    pointed    out'* 
Moreover,  his  fiither  was  not  a  pre- 
bendy  but  a  preherida/ry.    But  tbSs  is 
not  all      *^  Richard,"   we    are    as^ 
Bured,  **  was  the  youngest  of  eight 
children,  most  of  whom  died  *  un- 
sung,* though  neither  'unwept  nor 
tmhonoured.' "    It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  among  the  Whatel^s  the 
good   old   custom  still   prevails  of 
singing  dirges,  or  drageeiy  over  the 
coffins   of    such    members   of   the 
&mily  as  die  at  home.      The  un- 
fortunates to  whom  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
alludes  so  touchitigly  paid  the  debt 
of  nature,  we  presume,  &r  from  the 
paternal  roof.      Had   circumstances 
brought  them  back  to  die  in  their 
own  beds,  their  toakes  would  have 
been    kept   with    all    the    fervour 
which    marks    similar    proceedings 
in     the    Liberties     of   Dublin,    or 
among     poteen-inspired     mourners 
of  St.  Giles  in  London.     However, 
we    are    consoled   by  the   informa- 
tioQ  that  they  were  neither  unwept 
nor     unhonoured.       But    here     a 
fresh   trouble  awaits*^  us.    We  can- 
not quite  see,  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's 
acooant  of  the  matter,  which  of  the 
ei|^t  Whatelys  are  really  dead,  and 
TV'hich  still  alive.     Of  the  four  daugh- 
ters      he      disposes      satisfactorily 
enough.      Only   one.    Lady    Rony, 
•'the    relict   of  a  physician,'*    sur- 
vives ;     the   other    tluee    sickened, 
died,  were  waked,  and,  we  suppose, 
buried.     But  over  the  fates  of  the 
brothers    a    veil    of    mystery     is 
spread. 

**  The  Rev,  Thomas  Whately,  rector 
of  Chetwynd,  and  the  senior  of  the 
late  Archbishop  by  fifteen  years,  Is  also 
still  alive.  William  Whately  officiated  • 
lor  some  time  as  a  vicar  in  Berkshire ; 
and  Joseph,  who  having  assumed  the 
name  of  Hasley  by  royal  sign-manual, 
and  represented  St  Albans  in  two  par- 


liaments, prematurely  died   some   five- 
and-forty  years  ago." 

Is  Joseph  Whately  dead?  and  if 
he  be,  what  has  become  of  him? 
"  Having  assumed  a  new  name,  sat 
in  two  parliaments,  and  died'* — 
what  next?  As  to  William  he  may 
still  be  ofiSciating,  for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  as  vicar  or 
rector— or  what  not— if  not  in  Berk- 
shire, somewhere  else.  We  ask  for 
explanations  on  these  beads,  and 
hope    that  when     Mr.    Fitzpatrick 

Erepares  a  new  edition  of  his  work 
e  will  supply  them. 
It  is  not,  however,  solely  on 
points  like  these  that  Mr.  Fitz^ 
Patrick  is  carried,  by  the  power  of 
his  own  genius,  out  of  the  common 
course  of  mundane  affairs.  We  are 
informed,  for  example,  that  under 
the  care  of  a  Mr.  Phillips,  who  kept 
a  school  in  Bristol,  and  was  always 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Whately  as  a 
skilful  and  judicious'  teacher,  Rich- 
ard Whately  received  a  eomprehen- 
me  course  of  general  instruction. 
This  is  at  least  curious.  Neither, 
among  men  nor  among  horses  were 
we  ftware  till  now  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  receive  a  course  either  of  in- 
struction or  running.  The  former 
were  supposed  to  receive  or  acquire 
some  amount  of  knowledge,  greateir 
cor  less^  by  goina  through  a  course 
of  instruction ;  the  latter,  to  win  or 
lose  plates  according  as  they  were' 
first  or  last  in  ^tting  over  the 
course.  But  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  knows 
better,  and  is,  hesides,  singularly  id* 
structed,  in  his  own  way,  respecting 
Oxford  and  its  usages.  Thus  we 
learn  firom  him  not  onlv  that  Rich- 
ard Whately  was  pUiced,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  in  Oriel  College,  but 
that  Oriel  was  then  the  great  school 
of  speculative  philosophy;  that 
Whately  at  once  attracted  attention 
because  of  his  ori^nality ;  "  that 
notwithstanding  this  originality,. 
and  the  notoriety  incident  to  it,  his 
undergraduate  course  is  said  to  have 
been  quiet ;"  that  obtaining  a  double 
second,  he  was  still,  *4n  the  scholars' 
race,  more  than  once  tripped;*'  and 
that  ^*  from  the  time  he  entered  Ox- 
ford, Whately  was  remarkable  for  « 
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certain  amount  of  originalitv,  both   exercised  for    good  or  for  eril  no 
of  thought  and  action,  whim  some-  little  influence   oTer   the  minds  of 
times  amounted  to  rank  eccentric-   the  rising  generation, 
itj."    In  spite  of  all  this,  however—       We  began  this  paper  bj  confess- 
in  spite  of  the  eccentricity  which .  ing  that  we    could    discoyer    little 
caused  his  **  undergraduate  course  to   trace  in  Mr.  Fitzpatrick^s  pages  of 
be  quiet,"  and  his  frequent  trips  in   either    of    the   incidents   a   happj 
the  scholar's  race,  Whately  '*  at  last   combination  of  which  is  necessary 
made  good  his  footing,  and  turned   to  the  production  of  a  readable  bio- 
the  corner  cleverly.      "In  1808  he   grapby.     No  letters,  no  papers^  no 
graduated,  and  in  1810  he  won  a    journals  of  the  man  about  whom  he 
twenty-guinea  prise."    In  1811,  the   proposed  to  write,  appear  to  have 
highest  honours  which  it  was  pos-   been  placed  at  Mr.  F.'s  disposal   AUt- 
sible  to  confer,  unless  the  Provost's   tie  gossip  more  or  less  trustworthy, 
chair  of  Oriel,  reached  Whately  in   with  a  few  curt  answers  to   qaes- 
,  the  shape  of  a  Fellowship ;  and  in   tions  asked,  appear  to  comprise  the 
1812,  he  became  a  Bachelor  of  Di-   gum  total  of  his  stock  in  trade ;  if 
vinity."     In   estimating   the  value   we  except  newspaper   articles^    no- 
of  these    triumphs,*'  continues  our   tices  in  magaaines  or  annual  regis- 
author,    "it  must   be   remembered   ters,  And  here  and  there  a  comity 
that  Whately,  even    at   this   early   history.    But  it  is  too  evident  that, 
period   of  life,  was  beset  with  ene-   had  the  whole  wealth  of  Whately's 
mies,  who  first  reviled   him  as  an   private    diaries    been   handed    over 
impudent  pretender,  and  at  a  later   to    Mr.    Fitzpatrick,  and    all     who 
date  stigmatised  him  as   an  object   were  deepest  in  Whately^s  oonfid- 
of  grave  suspicion."    A  second  class   ence  stood  at  his  elbow  to  prompt 
in    classics    and   mathematics,  and   him,    the    reading    public,    so    hx 
election  to  a  Fellowship  of  his  Col-,  as     this    tdographv    is   concerned, 
lege,  were,  equally  with  a  prize  for   would  have  gained  little    from  the 
the  English  essay;  legitimate  grounds   circumstances.    Mr.   Fitzpatrick  and 
of  triumph  to  Whately;  but  they   Archbishop  Whately  have   nothing 
must  have  shrunk  into  nothing  in   in    common.      The  former    is    not 
comparison  with  such  a  premature   only    incapable    of    understanding 
elevation  to  the  dignity  of  Bachelor   what  the  latter  was,  but  he  cannot 
of  Divinity  as  is  vouched  for  here,    always  express  in  intelligible  Eng- 
We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  lish    the    ideas,  such  as  they  axe, 
we  doubt  the  fact  of  the  elevation,    which  fill  his  own  mind.      What, 
We  suspect  that  in  1812^  Whatelv   for  example,  does  he  mean  to  say  in 
attained,  as  other  men  do,  by  length   sentences  like  these :  /^  The  <^oioe 
of  standing  the  right   to   take  his   of  a  profession  was  now  the  ques- 
Master's     degree,     and     that     the   tion.      It   is   impossible  to  douU, 
Bachelorship  of  Divinit;^  came  later,   from  the  deep  thought  evinced  in 
Be  this,  however,  as   it  may,  Mr.    his  able  lecture    'On  the  Influence 
Fitzpatrick,  we  are  afraid,  allows  a   of  the  Professions  on  the  Character,' 
lively  imagination  to  run  awa^  with   that    the  adoption   of  the    clerical 
him  when    he    describes    Oriel,  in   was  other  than  the  result  ai  matore 
the  days  of  Whately's  freshmanship,    consideration.      We   do   not   think 
as  the  great  school  of  speculative   that  Whately  was    likely    to  have 
philosophy    in    Oxford.      If    Orid   been  unduly  dazzled  by  the  many 
ever  deserved  to  be  so  considered,    brilliant   minds  which   flung    their 
in    contradistinction    to    other   col-   light  around  him,  and  had  alrea^ 
leges,  it  was  after  Newman,  Keble,    fired  the  ambition  of  numbers,  wlu> 
and  Whately  himself  had   become   soared  merely  to  fall'* 
fellows;    and  their  own  tastes,  as       We  are  inclined   to  believe  that 
well  as  the  course  of  events  else-   our  readers,  like  ourselves,  have  by 
where,  led    them  into  speculations   this  time  had  enough  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
whicb,  whether  philosophical  or  not,   patrick   and    his    crudities.      That 
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worthy  but  mi^^ided  man  writes 
himself  we  perceiTe,  J.  P.  on  his 
title-page ;  and  asks  ns  to  bear  in 
mind  that  he  is  "  author  of  '  Lady 
Morgan  ;  her  Career,  Literaxy  and 
Personal,'  and  of  'The  Life,  Times, 
and  Contemporaries  of  Lord  Clon- 
curry,  &c* "  The  letters  J.P.  stand, 
we  presume,  here  as  elsewhere,  for 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  Let  us  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Justice's 
law  is  better  than  his  literature. 
As  to  *Lady  Morgan;  her  Career, 
Literury  and.  Personal,'  and  'The 
Life,  limes,  and  Contemporaries  of 
Lord  Cloncurry,'  we  confess  that 
we  nerer  saw  one  or  other  of  them. 
Bat  if  to  Lady  Morgan  and  Lord 
Cloncun*y  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  meted 
out  the  same  measure  of  injustice 
which  he  has  dispensed  to  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  then  he  will  have 
contrived  to  render  two  yery  silly, 
and,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
poor  ability,  yery  pestilent  people, 
eyen  more  ridiculous  after  death 
than  they  made  themselyes  in  their 
lifetime. 

Richard  Whately,  the  hapless 
yictim  of  an  Irish  J.P's.  attempt 
at  authorship,  was  the  youngest  son 
of  the  Rey.  Joseph  Whately,  one  of 
the  Prebendaries  of  Bristol  He 
was  born  on  the  first  of  February, 
1786,  in  Cayendish  Square,  London, 
during  one  of  those  temporaiy  so- 
journs in  the  capital  with  which  his 
fiimily  were  accustomed  to  refresh 
themselves.  After  passing  through 
m  good  private  sohool,  he  was  en- 
tered at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  Mr.  Copplestone,  subsequent- 
ly Provost,  and  by-and-by  Dean  of 
St  Paul's  and  Bishop  of  Llandafi^ 
was  then  the  classical  tutor.  Mr. 
"Whately's  career  as  an  undergrad- 
uate was  respectable,  but  by  no 
means  brilliant  He  maintained  a 
£ur  place  in  the  lecture-room,  and 
generally  acquitted  himself  well  at 
collections ;  but  he  neither  aston- 
ished his  teachers,  as  the  late  Sir 
William  Hamilton  did,  by  the  ex- 
tent and  accuracy  of  his  scholarship, 
nor,  like  Keble,  won  both  their 
adifiirati6n  and  affection  by  throw- 
ing   over   the    commonest    College 


exercise  the  halo  of  a  poetic 
mind.  Neither  can  it  be  said  of 
him  that  he  was  popular  with  his 
contemporaries.  A  tall  gaunt  figure, 
manners  rude,  sometimes  bordering 
upon  boorisbness,  and  an  aptitude 
in  saying  sharp  things  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  offended  the 
multitude,  who  seldom  care  to  look 
&r  into  the  characters  of  those  who 
tread  upon  their  corns.  But  be- 
neath this  rough  exterior  there 
were  qualities  which  graduallj- 
worked  to  the  surface  and  did  their 
owner  yeoman's  service.  Copple- 
stone, in  particular,  found  out  ere 
long  that  his  queer-mannered  pupil 
was  no  common  man ;  and  the 
pupil,  not  much  accustomed  in  those 
days  to  be  treated  kindly,  opened 
his  heart  to  the  tutor,  and  they  be* 
came  iiiist  fiiends.  Certainly  there 
were  fbw  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  constitutions,  moral  and 
intellectual,  of  the  two  men.  But 
the  attachment  thus  commenced 
remained  unbroken  to  the  last ; 
they  shared  each  other's  confidence 
through  life. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
Whately  ever  deserved  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  great  man ;  but  he  was, 
Uiroughout  the  whole  of  a  career 
which  extended  beyond  the  average 
duration  of  human  life,  an  able  and 
industrious  man.  As  an  undergra* 
dUate  he  lived  a  good  deal  alone,  and 
was  never  idle.  Besides  holding  his 
own  in  classics  and  mathematics, 
he  studied  French,  German,  and 
Italian,  and  read  a  great  deal  of 
history,  annoting  as  he  went  along. 
Logic,  metaphysics,  and,  above  all, 
political  economy,  likewise,  attract- 
ed his  attention,  for  his  talents  were 
as  discursive  as  his  capacity  of 
labour  was  immense.  '  His  powers 
of  conversation,  also,  though  very 
peculiar,  were  always  great  In 
general  he  harangued  somewhat 
after  the  fiishlon  of  ^  Coleridge,' 
but  controversy  never  came  amiss 
to  him,  and  he  was  especially  bril- 
liivnt  when  provoked  to  support  a 
&llacy  or  maintain  a  paradox.  How 
fkr  his  possession  of  these  qualities 
may  have  helped  him  to  the  Fellow- 
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ship  which  in  1811  he  ohtained, 
we  ore  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  he 
was  certainly  not  indebted  for  that 
advancement  to  the  honours  car- 
ried oflf  in  the  schools ;  and  ther 
English  prize  essay,  creditable  tor 
the  College  as  it  was,  would  not  have 
turned  the  scale  in  his  favour  had 
it  stood  alone. 

Whataly  was  by  nature  a  hard 
worker.  Ho  could  never  "  rest  and 
be  thankful "  himself  nor  allow  any- 
body else  to  rest  out  of  whom  he 
conceived  that  work  ought  to  be  got 
He  was,  likewise,  a  great  reformer  of 
abuses,  real  and  imaginary.  This  is 
conspicuously  shown  in  the  declen- 
sion which  his  opinions  underwent, 
from  what  are  generally  regarded  as 
High  Church  dogmata  to  their  oppo- 
sites.  He  had  no  belief  latterly  in 
tradition,  and  very  little  in  the  doc- 
trine of  an  apostolical  succession, 
both  of  which  had  originally  found 
favour  with  him.  On  the  dther  hand, 
his  faith  in  the  great  principles  of 
Christianity  never  wavered.  How- 
ever oddly  he  might  at  times  enunci- 
ate that  faith,  however  eccentric  he 
might  be  in  his  manner  of  discharg- 
ing the  functions  of  his  office,  Whate- 
ly,  from  boyhood  to  the  hour  of  death, 
remained  firm  in  his  acceptance  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Chris- 
taanity.  For  example,  he  looked  to 
a  life  beyond  the  grave,  solely  on 
the  grounds  laid  down  foi^  that  in- 
heritance in  the  New  Testament 
Unlike  Lord  Brougham  and .  other 
philosophers  whom  he  admired. 
What  el  y  scouted  the  idea  of  the 
natural  immortality  of  the  souL 
All  the  inferences  which  these  draw* 
from  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  and 
the  exercise  of  memory  and  imagi- 
nation, went  with  him  for  nothing. 
He  was  as  much  convinced  as  they 
that  the  vital  principle  in  man,  and 
indeed  in  all  animals,  is  immaterial : 
but  he  found,  neither  in  that  convic- 
tion nor  in  the  speculations  of  Aris- 
totle or  Plato,  the  slightest  reason 
f<^r  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  soul  of  man  must  necessarily  be 
immortal.  On  the  contrary,  he  filled 
several  pages  of  his  common-place 
book  witii  observations  which  show 


that,  in  lus  opinion,  not  one  of  the 
heathen  philosophers  entertained 
or  had  the  fiiintest  reason  for  en- 
tertaining decided  views  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  and  that  Aristotle  in  particular, 
to  whom  Lord  Brougham  refers  as 
accepting  a  future  state  of  reward  and 
punishment,  distinctly  rejects  the  no- 
tion. We  recommend  our  readers  to 
look  into  this  interesting  little  essay, 
which  they  will  find  in  the  volume 
entitled  *  Miscellaneous  Renaains,' 
which  the  piety  of  Dr.  Whately  a 
gifted  daughter  has  induced  her  to 
publish.  It  will  amply  repay  the 
light  labour  of  a  perusal 

Besides  busying  himself  in  the 
correction  of  College  and  Universi^ 
abuses,  and  indulging  his  natund 
taste  for  literary  and  philosophical 
composition,  Whately  threw^  himsdf 
into  the  work  of  tuition,  both  public 
and  private.  Besides  teaching  a  class 
as  one  of  the  recognised  tutors  d 
Oriel,  he  read  at  by-hours  with  a  se- 
lect few  of  the  more  aspiring  under- 
graduates, and  helped  them  in  the 
race  after  honours.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  man  that  he  persevered 
in  this  course,  not  only  in  spite  of 
a  constitutional  dislike  to  the  occu- 
pation, but  in  some  sort  because 
the  occupation  was  distast^ul  to 
him. 


"  It  is  curious  to  conaader,"  he  wrote 
in  1818,  "  what  it  is  that  makes  pab&: 
tuition  euoh  a  poison  to  me  as  it  meiM 
to  be.  .  .  .  '  The  thing  that  most 
fiitigues  the  mind  seems  to  be  t^ 
whioh  ia  felt  as  a  task ;  I  mean  that  the 
latter  circumstance  is  the  cause  of  the 
former,  not  vice  versa.  So,  at  least,  it 
is  with  me,  who  often  do  the  aame 
thinji^  with  pleasare  when  volantarr, 
which  fkgs  me  when  I  am  compeilei 
to  it.  This,  however,  is  the  case  boUi 
with  private  and  public  tuition;  bat 
the  latter  seems  to  derive  its  greatly 
superior  effect  from  the  additioiui 
anxiety.  Every  man  requires  to  be 
aeparately  watched,  and  requirea,  in 
aome  degree,  a  different  treatment; 
and  hard!/  ever  will  the  whole  of  a 
daaa  be  going  on  well  So  as  compared 
with  private  tuition.  It  is  like  balanc- 
ing ten  things  at  once.  Besides  this, 
there   ia  a   personal   interest  in  each 
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private  pupil  whicb,  if  he  goes  on  well, 
is  a  T«st  lighteniog  of  labour,  and  which 
is  felt  in  but  a  very  weak  and  watery 
manner  towards  each  of  so  many  public 
pupils.  I  work  from  a  sense  of  dttiy ; 
but  my  affections  cannot  be  engaged 
by  a  body  corpo'rate/' 

If  Whately  took  t  personal  inte- 
rest in  each  of  his  private  pupils,  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  profited 
by  his  instructions  and  scholarship 
repaid  the  feeling  fourfold  To  the 
case  of  one  oi  &ese  gentlemen,  re- 
cently taken  away  from  among  us, 
^e  nmy  be  permitted  to  allude. 

The  late  Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  going 
an  for  his  bachelor's  degree,  was 
plucked  He  failed,  if  we  recollect 
right,  in  divinity — to  break  down  in 
which,  as  it  formed  the  first  subject 
on  which  the  aspkant  was  then 
examined,  rendered  fruitless  any 
amount  of  general  learning;  and 
insured  immediate  rejection.  No- 
wise distrustful  of  himself,  Mr. 
Senior  determined  to  try  again  at 
the  next  examination  ;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  looked  out  for  a  private 
tutor  with  whom  to  read  He  called 
upon  Whately,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  received  by  him  as  a  pupiL 
Whately,  never  yery  tender  of  the 
feelings  of  others,  though  as  little 
delighting  in  the  pain  which  he  in- 
flicted, as  man  could  well  be,  scarcely 
took  Uie  trouble  to  look  his  visitor  in 
the  face,  but  answered,  "  You  were 
plucked,  I  believe.  I  never  receire 
pupils  unless  I  see  reason  to  assume 
that  they  mean  to  aspire  at  honours." 
I  mean  to  aspire  at  honours,**  re- 
plied Senior.  "  You  do,  do  you  ?  " 
was  the  answer.  *'Msy  I  ask  what 
class  you  intend  to  take?"  "A 
first  class,**  said  Senior,  coolly. 
Whalel/s  brow  relaxed  Ho  seemed 
tickled  with  the  idea  that  a  lad  who 
bad  been  plucked  in  November, 
should  propose  to  get  into  the  first 
clsss  in  March;  and  he  at  once 
desired  Senior  to  come  to  be  coach- 
ed. Nerer  were  tutor  and  pupil 
better  matched  Senior  read  hard 
— ^went  up,  as  he  had  proposed  to 
do,  into  the  schools  in  March  —  and 
came  out  of  them  with  the  highest 
bonours  which  the  ezaminiog 


teis  could  confer.  Senior  and 
Whately  became  fast  friends  at 
once  ;.  and  to  Senior  more,  perhaps, 
than  to  Earl  Grey  himself  Whately 
was,  in.  point  of  &ct,  indebted  for 
his  advancement  to  the  see  of  Dub- 
lin. For  Senior,  a  man  of  great 
talent— which  a  very  silly  manner 
and  a  vast  amount  of  vanity  could 
not  mar  —  made  himself  useful  to 
the  Whigs  in  various  ways,  and 
was  especially  consulted  by  them 
in  the  preparation  of  their  new  Poor 
Law.  *  It  happened  that,  during  an 
interview  with  Earl  Grey,  the  latter 
spoke  of  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Magee,  and  of  the  difBculty  which 
he  experienced  in  finding  a  succes- 
sor for  that  prelate  from  among  a 
body  so  tinctured  as  the  more  emi- 
nent of  the  clergy  then  were  with 
Toryism.  "You  need  not  go  &r 
for  a  man  who  will  fill  the 'see  with 
credit  to  you  and  honour  to  him- 
self" sa^id  Senior.  Then  followed 
an  account  of  Whately — of  his 
scholarship,  his  reforming  propen- 
sities, his  acquaintance  with  the 
grinciples  of  political  economy,  and 
is  Liberalism.  Lord  Grey  listened 
attentively,  inquired  fitrther  about 
Whately,  and  finally,  in  a  manner 
most  gratifying  to  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  offered  him  the  arch- 
bishopHc  But  we  must  not  an- 
ticipate the  incidents  of  our  story. 

Whately  pursued  the  tenor  of 
his  eccentric  way  as  fellow  and 
tutor  of  Oriel  from  1812  till  the 
summer  of  1823.  He  contracted 
during  that  interval,  various  inti- 
macies, some  of  which  carried  with- 
in them,  from  the  first,  the  seeds 
of  early  dissolution;  while  others, 
founded  on  general  similarity  of 
tastes  and  views,  promised  to  be, 
though  all  were  not,  enduring.  Dr. 
Newman,  for  example,  a  very  young 
man  when  Whately  and  he  fixBt 
became  acquainted,  acknowledged 
the  influence  of  a  nature  harder 
than  his  own,  yet  bore  the  yoke 
impatiently.  Arnold  and  Bianco 
White,  on  the  other  hand  (the  latter 
a  Spanish  exile  for  conscience*  sake, 
who  fixed  his  residence  in  Oxford, 
and  was  xnuch  sought  after  by  the 
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more  intellectual  of  the  resident  divenity  of  opinion  on  that  pomt 
members  of  the  UniTersity),  took  to  never  interfered  with  the  friendship 
him  with  all  their  hearts.  Arnold  between  the  two  men,  probably  be- 
continued  on  terms  of  the  closest  cause  both  of  them  considered  that 
intimacy  ^th  Whately  till  his  own  no  great  principle  was  at  issue; 
death.  It  waa  not  so.  with  Blanco  — that  the  question  was  one  of 
White.  That  unfortunate  man.  after  speculative  opinion,  and  nothing 
going  through  §yery  phase  or  reli-   more. 

gious  b^ief,  from  the  highest  An-  Besides  Newman,  Arnold,  KeU^ 
glicanism  down  to  the  depth  of  Pusey,  and  BUnco  White  (the  latter 
Unitarianism,  took  refuge  from  fur-  an  outsider),  Whately  numbered 
ther  doubt  in  total  infidelity;  and  among  his  contemporaries  and^  ac- 
then,  though  not  without  a  pang,  quaintanoes  at  Oxford,  DaTison, 
Whately  threw  him  off  What  a  Froude,  R.  WQberforce,  Spencer, 
story  is  his  I  How  distressing  to  Hawkins,  Lloyd,  and  Hamden.  It 
read,  yet  how  full  of  warning  and  cannot  be  said,  however,  that»  with 
instruction,  eq^eeially  to  the  young  I  the  exceptions  above  enumerated, 
With  Keble,  Pusey,  and  others  of  he  looked  much  into  ^  that  gifted 
their  way  of  thinking,  on  the  other  circle  for  the  companions  of  his 
hand,  Whately  was  all  along  in  a  state  lighter  hours.  Already  that  taste 
of  resizained  antagonism.  He  went  began  to  develop  itself  which  be- 
with  them  so  far  as  to  assert  the  came  a  master-passion  in  later  lif& 
natural  independence  of  the  Church  He  delighted  in  oeing  looked  up  to, 
upon  the  State,  arguing  only  for  the  and  infinitely  preferred  to  the  so- 
benefidal  effect  to  both  of  a  union  ciety  of  grants  in  intellect  that  of 
on  fair  terms.  But  the  doctrine  of  persons  who  were  willing  to  make 
apostolical  succession,  with  its  his  views  their  own.  Let  us  not, 
necessaiy  infierence,  that  there  however,  be  uniast  to  such  men 
is  a  maiked  difference  between  as  Hinds,  late  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
Churches,  one  of  which  is  Episco-  Br.  Fit^erald,  afterwards  Bi^op 
pally  ffovemed,  while  the  other  of  Cork,  Dr.  Didunson,  Bishop  of 
acknowledges  no  special  Episcopal  Heath,  and  Ihr.  West  They  were 
order  among  the  clergy,  be  received  inde^  Whately^s  satellites,  and 
at  first  with  considerable  mis-  owed  to  him  the  preferments  to 
giving,  and  by-and-by  wiUi  deri-  which  they  attained.  But  look- 
sion.  This  and  his  contempt  for  ing  to  the  circle  in  which  they 
the  doctrine  of  tradition,  a  feeling  moved,  and  liie  principles  which 
which  he  never  concealed,  placed  be-  they  professed,  their  worst  enemj, 
tween  him  and  the  founders  of  if  they  have  one,  will  not  deny  to 
the  Tractarian  school  an  impassa-  them  the  posession  of  great  good 
ble  gulf  It  was  not  so  in  the  case  sense,  and  at  least  a  &ir  measure  of 
of  Arnold.  Arnold,  as  we  need  literary  and  practical  ability, 
scarcely  stop  to  explain,  held  and  Whatelv  removed  to  a  vicarage 
taught  that  the  Church  both  is,,  and  in  Suffolk  in  1822,  and  shortly 
ought  to  be,  the  creature  of  the  afterwards  took  to  himself  a  wif& 
State;  that  the  clergy,  whether  A  fiunily  came  ftst  to  add  to  hk 
bishops  or  presbyters,  take  their  cares,  and  to  stimulate  his  industry, 
proper  place  in  society  only  when  It  was  untiring.  He  did  little  for 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  as  his  {parish,  it  is  true.  His  trainmg 
much  servants  of  the  civil  power  as  a  college  don — liberal  don  as  be 
as  magistrates  or  constables;  and  was-^isqualified  him  from  dealing 
that  the  idea  of  receiving,  from  the  usefUUy  with  a  peasant  population, 
imposition  of  hands  any  special  But  he  studied  hard  and  wrote 
character  of  sanctify,  is  the  merest  much^  on  a  great  variety  of  suh- 
superstHion.  Now,  so  one  could  Jects.  In  1622,  the  first  year  of 
reject  this  notion  more  decidedly  in  his  incumbency,  he  preached  tibe 
his  own  way  than  Whately.     Yet  Bampton  Lectures,  selecting  for  his 
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subject  a  cbaracteristio  tbem^^ 
•  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party  Feel- 
ing in  matters  of  Religion.*  These 
were  followed  by  essays :  one  series 
intended  for  the  edification  of 
mstic  labourers;  another,  *0n  the 
DifBcuUies  in  the  Writings  of  St 
Paul,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament'  The  latter  maintains, 
in  a  scholarly  manner,  the  Armenian 
Tiew  of  St  Paul's  theology,  and 
shows,  at  once  ingeniously  and  dis- 
tinctly, that  to  the  writings  of  the 
great  apostle  the  advocates  of  Cal- 
vinism hate  no  right  to  appeal 
The  work  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention at  the  time^  and  was  quoted 
against  the  author  many  years 
afterwards,  with  no  small  measure 
of  acrimony,  by  the  ttore  violent  of 
tho  ultra  -  Protestant  party  over 
whom  he  was  called  upon  to  pre- 
side when  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Dublin. 

Wfaately  was  out  of  his  element 
as  vicar  of  Halsworth  and  Ohadis- 
ton.  He  never  complained,  for  it 
vras  not  in  his  nature  to  give  utter- 
ance to  complaints  on  any  subject : 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  received 
with  unmixed  satisfaction,  in  1826, 
the  announcement  that  Earl  Gran- 
ville, than  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
Tcrsity  of  Oxford,  had  nominated 
Iiim  to  the  headship  of  St.  Alban's 
Hall.  It  was  the  position  which, 
above  all  others,  he  could  have  most 
desired  at  that  time  to  hold.  Uni- 
Tersity  life  had  become  to  him  second 
nature,  and  he  returned  to  it  with 
a  mind  overflowing  with  plans  for 
the  correction  of  abuses  and  the  pro- 
motion of  sound  learning.  Whether 
liis  plans  were  in  every  instance 
wise  as  well  as  practical,  may  be 
doubted.  But  whatever  Whately 
frilled,  that  he  laboured  assiduously 
to  bring  about;  and  Oxford  soon 
felt  again  that  a  reformer,  and  a 
▼cnr  troublesome  one,  was  in  the 
midst  of  it 

One  special  object  of  Whately's 
abhorrence  and  contempt  was  the 
study  of  logic,  as  it  was  then  con- 
ducted in  the  University.  The  only 
test-book  in  use  was  Aldridge's — 
a    queer,    quaint,    and^  ill-arranged 


epitome  of  the  Aristotelian,  or  ra- 
ther Socratic,  system  of  syllogistic 
argumentation.  The  new  Principal 
of  St  Alban^s  Hall  had  not  been 
many  months  in  office  before  his 
great  work  *  The  Elements  of 
Logic'  made  its  appearance  in  a 
separate  form,  with  a  preface  which 
told  many  truths,  and  did  not 
care  to  tell  them  pleasantly.  'The 
Elements  of  Logic'  was  accepted 
at  the  time,  and  may  still  be  con- 
sidered* to  be  a  work  of  veiy  con- 
siderable power.  It  popularises  a 
science  which  had  been  so  dealt 
with  previously  in  England  as  to 
deter  the  keenest  appetite  from 
approaching  it;  and  it  had  the 
additional  merit  of  inciting  other, 
and  some  of  them  better  qualified, 
labourers  to  enter  upon  the  same 
•  field;  but  it  met  witii  laige  oppo- 
sition too.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
attacked  it  fiercely;  and  the  *  Edin- 
burgh Review*  itself,  forgetful  of 
past  obligations  to  the  author,  did 
him  as  much  mischief  as  possible  by 
damning  his  performance  with  fiiint 
praise.  And,  looking  at  the  matter 
from  the  point  of  view  which  Sir 
William  Hamilton  took  up,  there  is 
no  denying  that  the  treatise  lay 
open  to  many  and  grave  objections. 
Loeic;  as  taught  in  Oxford  then, 
and  even  as  Whately  explained  it, 
bears  very  little  resemblance  to 
that  science  which  Professor  Jar- 
dine  of  Olasgow,  sixty  years  ago, 
rendered  at  once  so  popular  and  so 
useful.  But  then  the  question  arises, 
whether  Jardine's  system  was  the 
true  frvstem;  whether  the  ground- 
woris  for  acute  reasoning  must  be 
laid  in  a  preliminary  acquaintance 
with  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind;  in  other  words,  whether,  in 
Scotland,  we  have  not  accustomed 
ourselves  to  run  two  distinct  sub- 
jects into  one,  b^  blending  meta- 
physics and  logic  together?  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Whately  did,  in  tho 
course  of  his  fiivourite  treatise, 
what  he  was  not  much  in  the  habit 
of  doing  when  his  pinions  were 
called  in  question.  Be  took  the 
reprbofk  of  his  critics  in  good  part^ 
and  went  so  far  as  to  modify,  in 
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some  particulars,  his  views  by 
the  light  which  their  reproofs  af- 
forded. 

Time  passed,  and  the  mind  of 
Oxford,  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain 
in  general,  began  to  be  agitated  by 
questions  of  deeper  moment  than 
the  value  and  right  construction  of 
a  syllogism.  In  the  struggle  of 
parties  incident  upon  the  long 
peace,  Toryism,  as  Lord  Liverpool 
had  modified  it,  lost  ground,  and 
new  principles  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy  rose  in  public  estima- 
tion. On  the  crest  of  the  wave,  so 
far  as  fiscal  affairs  were  carried  on 
by  it,  Whately  rode.  He  was,  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  a  disciple,  in 
many  respects,  of  Malthus  and 
Bentham.  He  advocated  Free 
Trade,  Parliamentary  refoi^m,  and  a 
more  stringent  Poor-law,  long  be- 
fore any  of  these  became  fashion- 
able. His  opinions  upon  Ohurch 
matters  were,  however,  less  liberal, 
for  he  believed  in  the  reality  of  the 
Ohurch  **as  a  body  apart  and  in- 
dependent of  the  State."  It  was 
the  community  of  sentiment  which 
on  this  head  he  created  between 
Dr.  Newman  and  himself  which, 
for  a  brief  space,  knitted  the  two 
men  together.  But  the  union 
could  not  last  Both  claimed  the 
right  of   thinking    for    themselves ; 

.  both  were  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion. Whately  as  the  senior,  took 
the  lead;  and  being  the  best  in- 
formed and  clearest  reasoner  of  the 
two,  for  a  while  kept  it  And  so 
long  as  Newman  was  willing  to  re- 
ceive and  reflect  his  master's  views, 
his  master  gave  him  in  return  his 
undivided  love  and  confidence.  He 
at  once  appointed  him  Vice  Prin- 
cipal of  the   Hall   over   which   he 

.  himself  presided.  But  whether 
this  brought  them  into  too  close 
connection,  or  whether  already 
Newman^s  imagination  was  begin- 
ning to  outrun  the  pace  at  which 
Whately's  more  sober  judgment 
could  travel,  they  grew  weary  of 
one  another  in  a  year.  Newman 
accepted,  in  1827,  the  tutorship  of 
Oriel,  and  he  and  Whately  parted, 
never  again  to  meet  on   their  old 


terms    of  mutual    confidence    and 
friendship. 

In   noticing  the  dispute  between 
Dr.  Newman   and  Mr.  Kingsley,  ve 
said  as  much,  in  our  last   Number, 
about     the   commencement    of   the 
Tractarian    movement   as    a    story 
now  so  old  seemed  to  require.     We 
oontent    ourselves,    therefore,    with 
stating  here,  that  neither  with  the 
movement  itael^   nor  with   the  ar- 
rangements   to  which   it    led,    had 
Whately    the    slightest    sympathy. 
His    notions   of  the    Ohurch   were 
quite  different  fi*om  the  notions  of 
Pusey,    Newman,    and    Keble.     He 
put  from  him  the  idea  of  a  Chris- 
tian    priesthood,     and     made    his 
views  known  far  beyond   his   own 
circle,    by   publishing   a   course   of 
sermons     which     maintained     that 
negative  doctrine.      Now,  it  was  of 
the  essence  of  what*  we   must  be 
permitted     to     call     TractarianisiQ 
(though   we  by  no  means   wish  to 
use  the  expression  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach), that   the    Ohristiaa    minis- 
try,   canonically     established     and 
handed   down  to  us,  is  as  much  a 
priesthood  as  that  which  prerailed 
under  the  old  law.      Oircumstanoes 
had  indeed  modified   the  executive 
functions  which  devolved  upon  the 
new     priesthood    in    cofitradxstiDC- 
tion  to    the    old.      The    one    great 
sacrifice  once  offered  on  the   crasa 
having  fulfilled,  has  superseded  the 
ofiering  up  of  bulls  and   of  goats. 
But   the    Eucharist    was     tfaer^f 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  ohlatieo. 
which  it   rested  with   aa  order  of 
men,   appointed   in   unbrokea   sac- 
cession    from   the   apostles,    exda- 
sively  to  offer.     Indeed,  upon  the 
acceptance    of    this     truth    rested 
the    claim    of  the    Ohurch     to   be 
believed  in  as  a  sodety  not  at  all 
dependent    on    the   State,    though 
accidentally    brought    into    alliaiMe 
with  it;    and  saorificing  m<»xv  lor 
the    sake   of  maintaining  the   alli- 
ance, than  the  alliance  was  worth. 
Observing    how    bitter     Whately's 
opposition  to  these  prindples  was, 
it    is     not    easy   to    belieTe   that 
the    *  Letters    on   the   Ghurdi,   by 
an     Episcopalian,'    of    which    Am 
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authorship  was  attributed  to  lum, 
really  proceeded  from  his  pen.  Yet 
he  never  disavovred  them. 

At  last  came  the  time  when,  for 
good  or  evil,  all  the  old  landmarks 
by  which  the  Tory  party  had  here- 
tofore steered  its  coarse  were  to  be 
rcmoted  The  death  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool operated  like  the  breaking 
down  V>f  a  sluice  behind  which  a 

Eress  of  water  had  long  accumu- 
ited;  and  Whately,  in  common 
with  other  members  of  tha  self- 
styled  Liberal  party,  rejoiced  ih  the 
prospect  of  change.  He  gave  to 
Mr.  Canning  and  his  Administra- 
tion such  support  as  he  could,  be- 
lieying  that  the  foroe  of  drciim- 
stances  must  carry  that  great  man 
&r  beyond  the  line  which  he  pro- 
fessed himself  anxious  to  hold.  Of 
Lord  (}oderich  he  appears  to  haye 
entertained  no  yery  high  opinion; 
but  Peel  won  his  heart  by  the 
same  act  which  separated  him  for 
ever  from  his  Oxford  constituency, 
and  gave  the  first  and  most  fiital 
blow  to  the  ascendancy  of  T<Nryism. 
The  preparations  made  in  the  first 
jrear  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Administration  for  the  reped  of 
Z/atholic  disabilities,  were  not  kept 
dtogether  secret  fix)m  the  leaders  of 
lis  own  party  in  Oxford.  Peel  cor- 
*espondea  on  the  subject  with  Lloyd, 
md  Lloyd  communicated  in  confi- 
lence  with  others,  of  whom  some. 
v^ere  less  reticent  elsewhere  than 
hey  might  have  been.  Hence,  in 
828,  the  petition  against  concession 
iras  voted  and  signed  by  a  far  great- 
r  number  of  masters  and  doctors 
han  had  ever  before  taken  part  in 
he  politics  of  the  University.    On 


ftrther.  In  1829  the  Catholic  Re- 
lief Bill  passed;  in  1880  George 
IV.  died;  In  1881  Lord  Grey 
came  into  oflice;  and  in  1882, 
amid  the  fury  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
the  great  Tory  party  was  swept 
aside  for  a  season. 

Meanwhile  Whately  was  winning 
his  way  in  spite  of  a  rough,  and  at 
times  a  rude,  exterior,  into  that 
sort  of  favour  #hich  makes  a  man 
be  followed  and  courted,  even  by 
those  who  personally  ^slil^e  him. 
He  wa<«  received  as  a  guest  at  Hol- 
land House,  and  gav^  back  to  the. 
lady  of  the  mansion,  in  the  shape 
of  sharp  repartee,  as  much  as  he 
got  He  became  popular  as  a  Uni 
versity  preacher,  in  spite  of  a  man- 
ner in  the  pulpit  so  grotesque  as  to 
be  provocative  not  unfrequently  of 
mere  laughter.  Whether  he  was 
aware  of  what  he  was  doing  when 
he  threw  his  leg  over  the  side  of 
the  tribune,  ard  rocked  to  and  fro 
like  a  mandarin,  may  be  doubted. 
He  himself  has  told  us  that  he  was 
not  "All  disregard  of  self^"  he 
says,  speaking  of  his  manner,  "is 
so  amiable,  that  unconsciousness 
seems  to  be  almost  a  virtue.  In 
the  pulpit  it  is  quite;  an  ambas- 
sador from  heaven  has  no  right  to 
be  thinking  of  himself^  or  trying  to 
be  a  fine  man.  [If  this  virtue  were 
practised  by  our  clergy  in  single- 
ness of  heart,  how  much  increas- 
ed would  be  the  effect  produced!] 
When  a  friend,  therefore,  asked  me 
whether  I '  did  not  feel  nervous 
about  preaching,  I  replied  that  I 
dared  not ;  for  nervousness  implies 
thoughts  about  your  own  appear- 
ance, when  you  ought  to  be  think- 


he   other  hand,  the  minority  took   ing  only  of  your  hearers.*'    Be  this 

as  it  may,  the  effect  upon  the  con- 
gregations which  he  addressed,  and 
not  least  upon  that  which  crowded 
to  hear  him  in  St.  Mary*s  Church, 
was  often  distressing.  Thoughtful 
men  looked  at  him  with  a  feeling 
not  far  removed  from  shame;  tho 
more  frivolous  laughed /aloud ;  yet 
both  classes  rarely  fkiled  to  go  away 
satisfied  that  great  truths  or  clever 


oun^e,  and  laid  themselves  out  to 
a,ther  strength ;  and,  by-and-by, 
^e  repeal  of  the  Test  and  OoTpora- 
ion  Acts  brought  allien  to  them 
-om  among  that  %respectable  class 
"bich  is  found  in  universities  a^ 
-ell  as  elsewhere — waverers  who, 
aving  no  opinions  of  their  owii, 
re  ready,  as  often  as  crises  arrive, 
>  sail  before  the  wind,  in  whatever 


irection  it  may  seem  to  blow.    But   sophisms  had  been  spoken  in  their 
e    need    not   pursue  this   subject   hearing. 
woi..  xcvL — va  mjaa^m,  2  k 
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We  have  alluded  to  the  intemip* 
tion  of  Wbate]y*B  intinuicy.  with 
Newman,  and  to  some  of  the  causes 
of  it  The  first  serious  breach  be- 
tween them  took  place  in  1829 ; 
when  Newman,  who,  in  convoca- 
tion, had  always  voted  in  the  mi- 
nority on  the  Catholic  question, 
turned  round  upon  Peel,  after  the 
question  was  carried.  Keferring  to 
this  matter,  Newman  thus  expresses 
himself  : — "  Whately  was  consider- 
ably annoy^  at  me,  and  he  took 
a  hmnorous  revenge,  of  which  he 
had  given  me  due  notice  before- 
hand. As  a  head  of  a  house,  he 
had  duties  of  hospitality  to  men  of 
all  parties;  he  asked  a  set  of  the 
least  intellectual  men  in  Oxford  to 
dinner,  and  men  most  fond  of  port ; 
he  made  me  one  of  the  party ; 
placed  me  between  provost  this, 
and  principal  that,  and  then  asked 
me  if  I  was  proud  of  my  frieivls. 
However,  he  bad  a  serious  mean- 
ing in  his  act ;  he  saw  more  clearly 
than  I  could  do  that  I  was  separat- 
ing from  his  own  friends  for  good 
and  all.'' 

In  1880  Whateljr  consented  to  be 
placed  in  nomination  for  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Political  Economy, 
then  of  recent  erection  in  the  Uid- 
Tersity.  He  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment on  two  grounds— first,  be- 
cause ho  was  anxious  to  break 
down  the  pr^udioe  which  then  pre- 
vailed in  Oxford  against  the  study ; 
and  nexti  because  he  had  given  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  was  not  only  conversant 
with  it,  but  fond  of  it  We  should 
be  unjust  to  Whately's  memory 
were  we  not  to  add  that,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  he  accomplished  his 
object  Able  man  as  he  Was,  Mr. 
I^assau  Senior,  the  first  professor, 
could  with  difficulty  collect  a  small 
class,  and  did  little  with  it  Whate- 
ly*s  reputation  drew  a  lai^^  audi- 
ence about  him  ;  and  the  line  which 
he  took  at  starting,  as  it  met  the 
objections  which  were  usually 
brought  against  the  science,  so, 
without  doubt,  it  would  have  in- 
sured a  large  measure  of  success 
had   circumstanoeB    permitted   him 


to  go  through  with  it  to  the  end. 
But  Whately  was  by  this  time  in 
full  favour  with  the  Whigs.  Even  . 
Lord  Grey,  seldom  as  he  troubled  * 
himself  to  look  beyond  the  &mily 
circle  for  men  of  merit,  had  bis  at- 
tention drawn  to  the  Principal  of 
St  Alban's  Hall.  Whately,  to  hU 
great  astonishment  received  one 
morning  a  letter,  announcing  that 
the  Prime  Minister  had  *'  satisfied 
himself  that  he  should  best  acoom- 

Elish  the  object  which  his  Majesty 
ad  in  view,  by  proposing  that  be 
(Wbately)  should  fill  the  Tacuit 
office  of  Archbishop  of  Dublin.'' 
We  believe  that  Lord  Broagham, 
in  reply  to  some  questions  put  to 
him  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  insinuates, 
without  going  quite  so  fiu-  ms  to 
affirm,  that  Atf  was  the  medium 
through  which  Dr.  Whately's  merits 
became  known  to  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  Now,  we  b<qg  to 
assure  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  flta- 
patrick,  and  all  whom  the  matter 
may  oonccm,  that  this  is  n«ther 
more  nor  less  than  one  of  his  Lord- 
ship^s  habitual  flourishea.  His 
Lordship  had  nothing  whatew 
to  say  to  Dr.  Whately^s  elevation. 
That  was  brought  about,  as  ve 
stated  some  time  ago,  through  the 
accidental  interference  of  Mr.  Senior. 
That   Lord   Brougham,    like    other 

Sders  of  his.  party,  aco^ted  the 
angement  as  a  wise  one,  is  pro- 
bable enough.  Whigs,  to  do  them 
Justice,  stand  stoutly  by  one  an- 
other ;  and  Whiggcry  has  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  advancement  in 
the  Church  ever  since  Lord  Grey*s 
reign.  But  beyond  this.,  we  have 
the  best  reason  for  saying  that 
Lord  Brougham  was  in  nowise 
connected  with  an  arrangement, 
concerning  whidi  he  waa,  perhaps, 
the  very  last  member  of  the  CafaincC 
to  whom  Earl  Grey  would  haTO  m^ 
plied  for  adVice. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  describes,  with 
his  usual  ignoranoe,  the  efifect  which 
was  produced  in  Oxford  when  the 
fact  of  Dr.  Whately's  elevation  got 
abroad.  ^'  Her  hig^  wranglen^^ 
it  appears,  *'  were  struck  domb  at 
the   news;"    also^    "that  had   the 
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dome  of  St  Albaa's  Hall  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  summit  of  St  Patrick's 
Cathedral   in  Dublin,   greater   con- 
•   sternation  could  not   have  prevail- 
ed."   There  happen  to  be  no  torar^ 
ffleri  in    Oxfoi^,    the   term    being 
ezclusiTely  a  Cambridge  one;  and 
St  Alban's  Hall  is  not  a  large  room 
surmounted  bj  a  dome,  but  a  hos- 
tel or  coU^e,  like  other  halls  not 
endowed   with    fellowships.     What 
lir.  Fitzpatrick  means,  we  presume, 
to  say  is,  however,  correct  enough. 
Not    only   at   Oxford,    but  ^ery- 
where  else  beyond  the  little  circle 
which  included  Whately  and   Ar- 
nold,  Chur^men    of  every   shade 
of  opinion   heard  of  the   appoint- 
ment with  surprise  and  alarm.    They 
knew   that  Whately  was   an   able 
man,  and  not  a  few  believed  him 
to  be  sound  in  the  fiuth«    His  re- 
publication   of  Archbishop   King's 
great  work   had  indeed   given    of- 
fence to  the  Evangelical  or  Calvin- 
istic  party ;   and  among  the   more 
eager  politicians  on  the  other  side, 
advantage  was  taken  of  his  liberal 
opinions    on    the    nature    of    th^ 
Christian  Sabbath    to    charge    him 
-with  laxity  of  principle.    But  this 
latter  was  as  much  a  mistake  as  the 
indignation  of  the  Evangelicals  was 
misplaced.      Whately^s     orthodoxy 
was    sufficiently  settled   to  qualify 
him  for  the  episcopal  throne  in  Dul>- 
Un  or  anywhere  else.    It  was  the 
laxity  of  his  views  in  regard  to  the 
Church's  rights  considered  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Constitution — ^his 
ultra-Liberalism  of  action   and   of 
speech  on   all  questions  of  polity 
and    order  —  which    alarmed,    and 
justlj  alarmed,  sound  Churchmen, 
in  regard  to  his  fitness  for  the  ad- 
nainistration  of  that  particular  see 
to    which  the  Minister  had   raised 
him.      That  these  fears  proved   in 
their  result  to  have  been  exagger- 
ited,    famishes  no  just  reason  for 
speaking  of  them  now  as  irrational, 
itany  a  madman  is  suffictently  sane 
;o   be  trusted  with  a  lighted  match 
>eside  a  haystack;  but  we  should 
lardly  pronounce  him  either  a  fool 
>r  a  <x>ward  who,  seeing  a  madman 
vith  a  lighted  match  in  his  hand 


near  a  stack  belonging  to  himself, 
should  be  a  little  nervous  as  to  the 
probable  consequences. 

Dr.  Whately  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  new  office  at  a  period 
of  extraordinary  excitement  and 
difficulty  in  IreUmd.  The  Orange, 
or  extreme  Protestant  party,  thouglr 
defeated,  was  not  «ubdued.  The 
Romanists,  rejoicing  in  their  re- 
cent success  in  Uie  measure  of 
emancipation,  were  gathering  breath 
for  another  and  a  more  decisive 
struggle.  Whately  was  received 
by  the  former  with  undisguised 
hostilify;  by  the  latter,  with  af- 
fected respect  and  real  suspicion. 
His  manner  and  address  perplexed 
both.  Instead  of  trying  to  con- 
ciliate, he  bantered  and  quizzed 
the  Protestants.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholics he  puzzled  exceedingly  by 
the  oddity  with  which  he  lundled 
their  most  cheri4he!d  fantasies.  On> 
the  whole,  however,  he  got  on  bet- 
ter with  the  members  of  every 
other  religious  persuasion  than' 
with  his  own.  Between  him  and 
the  Romish  Archbishop  Murray, 
in  particular,  a  cordial  intimacy 
sprang  up.  A  genial,  gentle,  and, 
for  his  class,  a  liberal  man,  Dr. 
Murray  bowed  to  the  influence  of 
a  mind  stronger  than  his  own.  He 
first  satisfied  himself  that  the  new 
Archbishop  was  such  as  he  pro- 
fessed to  be,  and  then  gave  him  his 
entire  confidence ;  and  when  Whate- 
ly set  himself  to  carry  into  efiect  for 
the  Government  a  plan  of  mixed 
education^  Murray,  after  a  little 
hesitation,  worked  cordially  with 
him.  This  cireumstance,  in  which 
the  Protestant  clergy,  had  ther 
been  wise,  would  have  rejoiced, 
deepened  their  personal  dislike  to 
their  Diocesan,  and  increased  their 
suspicions.  The^  were  too  much 
blinded  by  preiudice  to  perceive 
that  whatever  lets  in  light  upon 
minds  darkened  by  ignorance  has 
a  tendency  to  create  in  these  minds 
distrust  of  those  who  had  previ- 
ously kept  them  ^orant  When 
Whately  arrived  in  Dublin,  the 
great  body  of  Irish  peasantry  be- 
Ueved  wi&out  hesitation  whatever 
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the  priests  ehose  to  tell  tbem.  One 
result  of  the  nationsl  system  of 
education  has  been  to  deliver  them 
from  the  fear  of  being  turned  into 
« rats  or  dogs  or  cats  by  the  curse  of 
an  offended  eoclesiastia  But  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  could  not 
bring  themselyes  to  regard  the  sub- 
ject from  this  point  of  view;  and 
almost  to  a  man  refused  to  co-op- 
erate in  perhaps  the  wisest  scheme 
which  the  Whigs,  during  their 
thirty  years'  tenure  of  ofBce,  have 
originated.*  And  the  consequence 
has  been  that  the  Roman  Catholics, 
adopting  an  opposite  course,  worked 
the  machine  as  it  was  handed  to 
tbem,  so  lone  as  their  own  purpose 
seemed  to  be  served  by  it;  and, 
living  established  over  the  public 
mind  an  influence  which  ought  of 
right  to  have  fallen  to  the  Church, 
are  now  in  a  condition  to  force  on 
changes  of  which  the  effects  will 
surely  be  seen  bpr-and-by. 

Because  of  his  seal  in  favour  of 
mixed  education,  not  less  than  on 
account  of  his  anti-Calvinistic  and 
anti-^bbatarian  views  in  theology, 
Whately  began,  and  almost  to  the 
end  contiDued,  his  career  in  Dub- 
lin an  object  of  distrust  and  dis- 
like to  the  great  body  of  his  clergy. 
He  would  have  willingly  removed 
both  feelings  had  it  been  possible 
to  do  so;  indeed,  he  strove  for 
a  while,  as  well  by  public  ad- 
dresses as  in  the  intercourse  of 
private  life,  to  convince  these  gentle- 
men that  there  can  be  real  religion 
where  there  is  .no  bitterness  — a 
steady  maintenance  of  the  true 
fiiith  without  angty  ^sputations. 
But,  partly  because  such  opinions 
ran  counter  to  long-cherished  pre- 
judices—  partly  because  in  this,  as 
in  other  respects,  Whately's  man- 
ners repelled  even  where  he  desired 
to  conciliate  —  his  efibrts  to  allay 
angry  feelings  resulted  in  rendering 
them  more  bitter.  Henoe  the  dis- 
cipline which  in  some  measure  he 
succeeded  in  establishitig  was  one 
built  up,  not  upon  love,  but  upon 


terror.  He  kept  a  tolerably  tight 
band  upon  curates,  whom  he  could 
silence  by  withdrawing  from  them 
their  licences ;  and  warned  off  ine- 
gular  preachers  when  threatening  to 
invade  the  diocese.  But  the  incum- 
bents of  parishes,  secure  in  their 
freeholds,  set  his  remonstrances  at 
defiance,  and  followed  their  own 
line  as  far  as  the  ecclesiastical  law 
—  ill-defined  everywhere,  bnt  in 
Ireland  scarcely  recognised  at  all-* 
would  allow. 

Another  great  objection  to  Whate- 
ly was,  that  he  set  his  face  agamst 
Protestant  missions  to  Roman  Gs- 
tholics,  and  placed  no  confidence 
whatever  in  the  reality  of  conver- 
sions effected  by  their  means.  la 
this  refipect  his  policy  differed  aliD- 
gether  i(om  that  of  his  predeoessoi^ 
the  learned  author  of  perhaps  the 
ablest  book  which  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  of  the  Atone- 
ment But  it  does  not  therefore 
follow,  as  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  would 
have  us  believe,  that  Archbishop 
llagee's  policy  was  in  his  day  a 
fklse  policy.  Probably  there  are 
not  two  opinions  now,  amoog 
thoughtful  men  anywhere^  thai 
avowed  efforts  at  proselytising  from 
one  form  of  Christianity  to  another 
produce  a  great  deal  more  of  erd 
than  of  good.  It  was  not  so,  how- 
ever, thirty  years  ago ;  and  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  even  if  he  dis- 
trusted the  system  which  he  found 
in  operation,  would  have  taken  cue, 
had  he  been  conversant  with  miore 
than  college  life,  not  to  oppose  ft 
too  abruptly.  But  here  lay  one 
source  of  Whately's  weakn«s,  if 
we  may  use  the  expression,  wha 
speaking  of  a  man  whose  strei^ 
of  will  was  indomitable.  He  kiKW 
nothing  of  human  nature,  exo^t  as 
it  is  seen  in  the  halls  and  colleges 
of  Oxford,  and  veas  therefore  inca- 
pable of  concealing,  far  less  of  oom- 
promising,  his  own  opinions  on  aar 
subject  Hence  the  abruptness  wita 
which  in  this  and  other  ways, 
he  denounced  practices  dear  to  the 


*  Tbia  aoheme  is  Lord  Derby's  scheme, 
lay  no  claim  to  the  merit  of  it 
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Tery  hearts  of  the  whole  hody  of 
the  clergy,  and  of  which  ahroptness 
the  effect  could  htrdly  be  other 
than  to  widen  the  golf  which  al- 
ready lay  between  them. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was, 
that  Whately  was  thrown  in  Dub- 
lin, even  more  than  he  had  been  in 
Oxford,  upon  a  small  circle  of  some- 
what sycophantish  admirers  for  ha- 
bitual intimacy  and  association. 
Kot  that  he  erer  became  a  niggard 
in  his  hospitalities,  or  held  back 
from  partaking  in  the  hospitalities 
of  others.  At  the  Castle  and  in 
Phoenix  Park  he  wa5(,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  frequent  guest;  and  Lord 
lIayor*s  dinners  and  other  pub- 
lic feasts,  were,  on  all  necessary 
occasions,  enlivened  by  his  pre- 
sence. His  entertainments  in  the 
Palace,  likewise,  were  frequent  and 
liberal;  bat  he  never  interchanged 
ideas,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
expression,  out  oi  his  own  sphere. 
He  became,  again,  the  object  of 
idolatry  to  a  clique,  and  had  all  his 
old  habits  of  dogmatism  strengthen- 
ed and  confirmed. 

If  Whately*8  difficulties  were 
great,  looking  to  hia  position  as 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland,  they  were  still  greater 
when  he  entered,  as  his  position 
compelled  him  to  do,  into  the  arena 
of  poliUcs.  His  incumbency  was 
distinguished  by  the  rise,  progress, 
and  issue  of  all  the  most  import- 
ant questions  which  followed  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  He 
witnessed  the  great  struggle  about 
tithes;  the  triumph  and  decline  of 
the  Repeal  agitation;  the  ^orts  of 
the  Romish  .party  to  get  possession 
of  Trinity  College ;  and  the  endea- 
vour of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  make 
Bome  amends  to  them  on  their 
fiailure,  by  the  establishment  of 
colleges,  which  they  contemptu- 
ously rejected.  It  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Archbishop 
to    say,   that    the   part   whioh   he 

Elayed  on  all  these  occasions  was 
onest  and  straightforward.  His 
evidence  before  the  Tithe  Com- 
miUee  was  creditable  to  his  judg- 
xnent    He  recommended  the  course 


which  the  GoTemment  oTentually 
adopted,  and  which  was,  perhaps, 
the  best  for  the  Church  which, 
under  existing  circumstances,  could 
be  follow^  Amid  the  fury  of  the 
Repeal  agitation  he  maintained  a 
dignified  reaenre;  and  though  he 
appears,  in  reality,  to  have  antici- 
pated that  in  order  to  avert  that 
misfortune  the  Protestant  Churdi 
in  Ireland  must  be  sacrificed,  he 
never,  by  word  spoken  or  written, 
professed  to  treat  this  consumma- 
tion as  reasonable  or  imminent 
Once,  and  only  once,xit  is  recorded 
of  him  that  he  was  surprised  into 
exclaiming— "I  shall  be  the  last 
Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin.*' 

The  mind  to  which  so  many 
subjects  of  grave  importance  were 
daily  presented,  found-  room,  while 
paying  to  them  due  attention,  to 
deal  with  almost  every  trifle  that 
floated  on  the  sur&ce  of  society. 
Dr.  Whately  was  a  believer  in  mes- 
meristn,  clairvoyanoe,  and  spirit- 
rapping.  His  predilection  for  poli- 
tical economy  as  a  branch  of  polite 
education,  never  waned;  and  he 
succeeded,  though  not  without  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  opposition,  in 
founding  a  chair  in  the  Universi^ 
of  Dublin.  His  success  in  this  as  in 
other  undertakings  was  certainly 
not  owing  to  diplomatic  fencing. 
Whately  could  never  condescend  to 
wheedle  or  coax  men  to  his  way  of 
thinking.  The  point  at  which  he 
was  aiming  he  approached  by  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  road,  and 
woe  to  the  luckless  individuals  who 
endeavoured  to  avert  his  onward 
progress.  They  were  pushed  aside 
by  ridicule  or  downright  bully- 
ing. There  could  be  no  more  strik- 
ing proof  of  this  than. was  present- 
ed by  his  manner  of  dealhig  with 
the  Protestant  clergy  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Ropish  priesthood 
on  the  other,  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  tiot,  and  in  what  form, 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity 
should  be  taught  in  the  nationu 
schools.  The  Protestants  began  by 
requiring  that  the  Bible  should  be 
used  as  a  class-book;  the  Bible 
being,  of  course,  according  to  their 
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meaning,  our  English  authorised  in  the  csuse  of  Protestantism,  and 
yersion.  The  Romanists  object^  condliated  the  more  moderate  of 
but  were  willing  to  make  use  of  the  the  Roman  Catholics,  eren  while 
Donay  yersion,  provided  the  ex-  be  ridiculed  their  fkyourite  dog- 
planatory  notes  were  likewise  read,  mata — was  one  of  the  greatest  jokers 
A  third  party,  despairing  of  any  of  his  day,  the  most  uncouth  creature 
other  escape  from  the  difficulty,  that  ever  mixed  in  polished  sodetj, 
suggested  that  there  should  be  and  in  many  respects  the  strangest 
no  religious  instruction  whatever,  mixture  of  scepticism  and  cr»la- 
Whately  having  set  these  gentlemen  lity.  He  ridiculed  the  reputed 
down  oy  pronouncing  th«ir  scheme  miracles  of  Prince  Alexander  of 
to  be  impracticable,  proceeded  to  oo-  Hohenlohe,  yet  gave  implicit  credit 
quet  with  the  other  two  pNrties,  and  to  the  impostures  of  spirit-rappers 
proposed,  half  in  Joke,  that  both  ver-  and  table-turners.  He  was  glad 
sions,  the  authorised  and  the  Douay,  when,  without  profanity,  wondroos 
should  be  used.  He  did  not  ex-  works  of  a  higher  order  could  be 
pect,  nor  desire  to  succeed;  but  he  accounted  for  by  reference  to  oa- 
did  succeed  in  introducing  those  tural  causes;  yet  he  professed  un- 
Scriptural  extracts  with  which  all  qualified  fiiith  in  the  mysteries  of 
who  have  seen  the  Irish  School  clairvoyance.  Of  his  riddles*,  conim- 
series  must  be  familiar.  It  was  a  drums,  and  puns  there  was  no  end. 
clumsy  expedient,  we  must  admit,  Whately's  oddities  of  manner 
having  only  this  to  recommend  it,  would  scarcely  be  believed,  but 
that  the  master  could  hardly  ex-  that  the  testimony  which  voudies 
plain  the  meaning  of  each  sentence  for  them  is  irresistiblob  ^is  &- 
as  it  was  read,  without  referring,  vourite  attitude  when  attending  a 
more  or  less  fblly,  to  the  existence  meeting  of  the  Irish  Priyy  Coinidl 
and  power  of  God,  and  to  the  ope-  was  in  front  of  the  fire,  if  the  s»- 
rations  of  Providence.  But  a  son  happened  to  be  winter,  with 
great  principle  seemed  to  Whate-  his  coat-tails  held  up;  if  in  sum-' 
ly  to  be  established  by  it;  and  mer,  upon  a  chair,  which  he  bil- 
in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  he  anced  on  its  hind-legs,  with  his 
was  more  intent  upon  establishing  own  legs  thrown  over  the  back 
what  he  oalled  great  principles,  of  another  chair.  It  was  in  refer- 
than  upon  settling  the  details  by  enoe  to  the  former  practice,  asd 
which  important  practical  results  of  the  habits  of  another  mem- 
might  be  brought  about  So  also  her,  who  in  cold  weather  would 
he  overcame,  by  sheer  strength  of  occasionally  wear  his  hat,  that  a 
will,  the  opposition  of  the  authori-  wag  observed,  *^The  prelate  i& 
ties,  and  established  in  Trinity  Col-  Council  uncovers  what  ought  to  be 
lege  a  Professorship  of  Political  hid,  and  the  peer  hides  what  ought 
Economy.  He  seems  to  have  been  to  be  uncovered."  He  was  quite 
more  proud  of  that  achievement  as  little  ceremonious  in  the  Caatk 
than  of  almost  any  other  of  his  drawing-room.  He  has  been  knows, 
successes — and  they  were  numerous  while  waiting  there,  one  of  a  lax)^ 
-—in  Dublin.  He  of^en  referred  to  party,  till  dinner  should  be  an- 
it,  on  piiblic  as  well  as  on  private  nounced,  to  take  a  nair  of  seizors 
occasions— and  not  always,  it  must  out  of  a  case  whidi  he  carried  in 
be  admitted,  in  the  best  possible  his  pocket,  and  pare  his  nails.  In 
taste.  the  same  place,  and  under  similar 
The  man  who  effected  all  this,  who  circumstances,  he  has  been  seen  to 
revolutionised  the  system  of  popu-  throw  himself  into  an  easy-ehair, 
lar  education  in  Ireland — ^who  sug-  and,  drawinfi^  another  near  bim,  to 
gested,  and  mainly  contributed  to  swing  one  of  his  legs  over  the  be^ 
carry  into  effect,  a  great  plan  of  of  it  He  was  a  greater  smoker  iStmn 
Church  reform — who  snubbed  his  Dr.  Parr,  and  might  often  be  seen  by 
own  clergy  because  of  their  ovoMeal  passers  leaning  against  the  pillar  of 
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his  own  door  in  Stephen^s  Qreen  charge  of  affecting  simplicity.     His 

with  a  long  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth,  equipa^  were  of  the  plainest  kind, 

His  powers    of  conversation  were  and    his  manner    of  living   simple 

extraordinary.    There  was  scarcely  and      unostentatious.       He     even 

a   subject  on   which  he  could  not  threatened  to  put,  and  was  not  with- 

declaira  with  more  or  less  correct*  out  difficulty  restrained  from  put- 

nesA,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  ting,  a  coat  of  whitewash  over  the 

show:— It   happened  on    a   certain  gilded    cornices    which  ornamented 

occasion   that    some   clever   young  the    ceiling    in    the    archtepiscopal 

men    belonging     to   the    garrison,  palace.       At   the    same   time,    his 

who  admired  the    Archbishop  ez*  hospitalities    were    on    a    scale  of 

tremely,  yet  wished  to  lay  a  trap  great     liberality,     and    his    wines 

for  him,  agreed  among  themselves  both    varied    and    excellent      He 

to  get  possession  of  Uie  table-talk  was    an    admirable    host,    full  of 

at  a  dinner  which  was  to  come  off  wit    and  fiin,  and  intolerant  of  a 

shortly,  and  to  divert  it  into  the  practice     not      uncommon     among 

subject  of  fencing.     They  assumed  Irish   Protestants,    of    mixing    up 

that  the  Archbishop  could  not  pos-  what  is  called    religious    conversa- 

sibly  be  as  much  at  home  on  that  tion,  in  not  very  seemly  confusion 

matter  as  themselves,  and   counted  with  lighter  matters.    A  prelate  of 

either  on  his  being  entirely  thrown  the    Evangelical    school    happened 

out — a   circumstance  which  would  one  day  to  be  among  the  guests, 

be  amusing  because  of  its  rarity —  and,     persevering     in    this    course 

or,   what   would    be    equally  ludi-  longer     than     Whately's    patience    ^ 

crotts,  on  his  falling  into  some  pal-  could  endure,  was  at  last  interrupt- 

eable  mistake  in  the  endeavour    to  ed  by  the    Archbishop,  who  asked  - 

eep  up  an   established  reputation,  him  abruptly  if  he  knew  how  the 

Fencing     accordingly      supplanted,  best    pickled    cabbage    was    made, 

amid    a   brilliant   circle,  all    other  The  bishop  answering  in  the  nega- 

topics;  and  the  Archbishop,  inter-  tive,   Whately    seized  his  opportu- 

rapted  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  nity,  ran  off  into  a  sort  of  treatise 

on   language,   held  his  peace.    By-  on  the  culture  and  uses  of  the  vege- 

and-by,  however,  to  the  great  amuse-  table,  and  put  an  effectual  stop  to 

ment  of  all  present,  he  interrupted  the  annoyance, 

the  officer  who  was  laying  down  the  .    With  few  men  did  prejudice  go 

law ;    and,    quoting    one    authority  farther    than    with    Whately.     His 

after  another,  pronounced  the  the-  likings  and  dislikings  were  both  in 

ory  of  the  speaker  to  be  a  mistaken  the  extreme     Among  other  persons 

one.      A    friendly^  argument  ensued  who  were  so  unfortunate  to  to  fall  ^ 

as   a  matter  of  course,  which  the  under  the  latter  category,  was  the*^ 

Archbishop  brought  to  a  close  by  Right    Hon.  Alexander  Hacdonnell, 

jumping  up  from  his  chair,  seizing  the  able  and  indefatigable  Resident 

the    poker,  and   showing  how  the  Commissioner    at    the    central    or 

particalar   thrust  which    had  been  model  school  in  Dublin.     Mr.  Mac- 

the  sabject  of  discussion  could  best  donnell    was    one  of  the  majority 

be     parried    and    a    counter-thrust  who,  under  circumstances  to  which 

delivered.     Amid  a  general  roar  of  we   shall   presently  refer,  voted  for 

aughter   the  officer   confessed  that  the  exclusion  from  among  the  text- 

;he    Archbishop  was  right,  and  the  books  of  the  Irish  National  Schools 

^.rchbishop  enjoyed  his  triumph  as  of    Archbishop     Whately's     Scrip- 

leenly   and   undisguisedly  as  if  he  ture  Lessons,   as  well  as  his  trea- 

lad   been    declared  victor  in  some  tise  on  the    Evidences  of  Christi- 

mportant  strife  of  dialectics.  anity.      It  was    an  offence    which 

I>r.    Whately  not  only  affected  no  Whately    could  never  forgive,  and 

tate  as  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  but  he     took    the   following   comically 

rent   so   far  in  an   opposite  direc-  childish     method'  of    showing   his 

:on   as  to  lay  himself  open  to  the  anger.    As  often  as  ha  had  occasion 
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to  write  to  Mr.  Macdonntll,  he  for- 
got his  Christian  name,  and  instead 
of  addressing  the  letter  to  The  Right 
Hon.     Alexander     Macdonnell,     he 

wrote   upon  the   envelope  " — 

Jlaodonnell,  Esq." 

Another  indJTidual  offended  him 
by  a  display  of  considerable  self- 
conceiL  **Sir,**  said  the  ArcJ^- 
bishop  to  him  one  day,  "you  are 
one  of  the  first  men  of  the  age." 
•*0h,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  pro- 
fessor^ looking  unutterable  things, 
^'you  do  me  too  much  honour." 
"Not  at  all,"  replied  Whately; 
"  you  were  bom,  I  believe,  in  1801," 
Whately*s  charities  were  unbound- 
ed. He  gave  away,  during  the 
famine  year,  not  less  than  £8000; 
and  his  outlay  on  acts  of  benevo- 
lence in  the  course  of  the  thirty- 
two  years  of  his  incumbency,  did 
not  fall  short  of  £50,000.  He  was 
quite  as  much  hand-and-glove,  like- 
,  wise,  quite  as  familiar  and  as  amus- 
ing, with  the  peasantry  who  worked 
for  him,  or  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  as  with  their  betters.  Soon 
after  his  first  arrival  at  his  country- 
house  of  StUl-Oi^an,  the  hay  was 
ripe,  and  a  number  of  men  were 
called  in  to  mow  and  make  it  They 
were  resting  for  a  mo^tent  to  refresh 
themselves  on  the  food  which  the 
Archbishop  supplied,  when  Whate- 
ly found  them.  "  Are '  you  good 
runners *t"  he  said.  "Yes,  your 
honour,"  replied  several  "  we  ran 
agin*  the  east  wind  yesterday,  and 
bate  it."  ^^Well,  npw,  1*11  give 
this  half-crown  to  the  man  that  first 
touches  that  tree."  The  tree  grew 
at  the  other  end  of  the  field,  and 
the  field  was  a  wide  one.  Up  sprang 
all  the  mowers,  and  the  Ardibishop, 
standing  behind,  gave  the  word, 
"Once,  twice,  thrice,  and  away!" 
Away  the^  went,  and  the  foremost 
were  neanng  the  tree,  when  rapid 
steps  were  heard  behind  them,  and 
a  pair  of  long  legs  swept  by  them 
all  It  was  the  Archbishop  him- 
self, who,  touching  the  tree,  turned 
round,  and  laughed  immoderately, 
— an  exercise  in  which,  after  a  mo- 
ment given  to  blank  astonish- 
ment)  Uxe  jrbole  field  joined;  and 


he  put  the  balf-ciowD  back  into  his 
own  pocket 

For  thirty  years  and  more,  Rich- 
ard Whately  led  the  sort  of  liic,  of 
which  in  the  preceding  pages,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  present  an 
epitome.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
reformer  of  abuses  all  the  while  in 
his  own  way ;  in  his  own  way  a 
most  conscientious  Head  of  an  arch- 
diocese; a  severe  student;  a  volu- 
minous^ writer ;  no  orator,  certainly, 
either  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  in 
the  pulpit,  but  in  both  situations  a 
propounder  of  good  and  wise  things; 
in  politics  a  Liberal,  without  bang 
a  Whig;  and  in  religion  honest 
and  sound,  yet  intolerant  of  fanati' 
cism.  His  contempt  for  oatwaxd 
show,  especially  in  matters  ecclca- 
astic,  carried  him  at  times  too  £«. 
For  example,  it  became  his  duty,  as 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  to  ooosecnte 
a  fine  church  which,  about  axteen 
years  ago,  the  Government  built  for 
the  use  of  the  troops  in  the  Bpyal 
Barracks.  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  then  command- 
ed the  garrison,  and  in  order  to 
make  this  ceremony  as  imposing  ss 
possible,  the  troops  were  paraded, 
and  the  church  was  crammed  with 
soldiers.  At  the  gate  leading  into 
the  inclosure  within  which  the 
church  stood,  his  Royal  Highness 
waited  with  the  principal  Staff 
ofBcers  and  clergy  to  receive  the 
Archbishop.  By-and-by,  about  half 
an  hour  after  the  appointed  time^ 
the  Archbishop's  carriage  drove  up; 
but,  instead  of  arriving  in  his  robe; 
the  Archbishop  descended  firom  it 
wrapped  up  in  a  greatcoat,  and, 
without  stopping  to  salute  any  of 
those  who  stood  to  do  hira  bonoor, 
passed  into  the  vestry.  There  was  an- 
other pause;  all  present  expeeling 
that,  having  robed,  he  would  oome 
forth  and  proceed  with  the  conse- 
cration. Nothing  of  the  sort  He 
caused  the  necessary  entries  to  be 
made  in  the  registry  books,  which 
were  laid  on  the  table  beibre  hira, 
signed .  them,  and,  turning  to  the 
senior  chaplain,  said,  "Now  your 
church  is  made  a  church  accerdii^ 
to  law ;  you  may  dismiss  the  oca- 
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greg»tion.'*  And  the  oonmgatioQ, 
being  detained  only  till  the  Arch- 
bishop departed  as  he  had  come, 
was  dismissed,  partly  amused,  partly 
offended,  with  the  whole  proceed- 
ing. 

As  long  as  Archbishop  Murray 
lived,  Whately's  influence  in  the 
Ooromi^ion  of  National  Education 
was,  or  seemed  to  be,  supreme.  He 
named  those  books  which  were  to 
be  used  as  class-books,  and  wrote 
several  of  them.  He  gave  a  tone 
to  the  regulations  upon  which  the 
system  was  to  be  worked.  His 
leaning,  if  he  had  any,  was  in  favour 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  which  he  guarded  against 
attack  down  to  the  minutest  point 
The  consequence  was  that,  of  open . 
opposition,  the  weightiest  amount 
came  for  a  while  from  the  Proteiit- 
ant  clergy.  Had  they  but  thrown 
.  themselves  heart  and  soul  into  the 
movement,  they  might  have  guided 
its  course  to  this  day.  They  not 
only  held  aloof,  however,  but  openly 
denounced  the  whole  scheme  as  de- 
liberately intended  for  the  over- 
throw of  Protestantism  and  the 
establishment  of  Popery  in  Ireland. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  great  body  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  ecclesiantics  was,  as  the 
result  has  shown,  hollow  through- 
out. Partly  out  of  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  Archbishop  Murray, 
partly  with  the  deeper  design  of 
making  themselves  masters  of  the 
situation,  they  accepted  for  twenty 
years  the  boon  which  the  Govern- 
ment gave  them,  subject  to  an  occa- 
sional growl  of  remonstrance  from 
Archbishop  Gullen.  At  last  Dr. 
Hurray  died,  and  Dr.  Cullen  becom- 
ing Romish  Archbishop  in  his  room, 
matters  underwent  a  change.  First 
a  book  of  sacred  poetry,  which 
Whately  had  arranged,  and  in  part 
compiled,  was  objected  to.  With 
miraculous  unanimity,  all  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  children  in  all  the 
schools  of  Ireland  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  its  teaching  impugned 
the  faith.  Next  it  was  found  out, 
that  to  place  a  volume  of  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  the 


bands  of  young  people,  was  to  sug^ 
gest  doubts  which  otherwise  might 
never  have  occurred  to  theps.  And, 
finally,  the  Board  determined  on 
disusing  for  the  future  Whately's 
favourite  treatise,  his  Lessons  from 
the  Bible.  The  Archbishop's  indig- 
nation knew  no  bounds.  He  re- 
monstrated and  protested  in  every 
quarter  where  the  faintest  hope  of 
being  attended  to  presented  itself; 
and  at  last,  finding  his  efibrts  vain, 
withdrew  from  the  Board.  No 
heavier  blow  ever  fell  upon  an  en- 
thuHiast  in  the  cause  of  good.  The 
object  for  which  he  had  laboured 
during  all  the  years  of  his  Primacy 
was  defeated ;  and  Whately  became, 
as  enthusiasts  are  apt  to  do  when 
their  favourite  schemed  go  wrong, 
soured  and  despondent 

His  abandonment  of  the  Board, 
and  the  openness  with  which  he 
denounced  its  proceedings,  effected 
a  sort  of  reconciliation  between 
him  and  his  clergy, .  And  the  set- 
ting up  by  some  members  of  his 
family  of  a  sort  of  orphanage,  in 
which  the  children  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  received,  and  trained 
to  become  Protestants,  led  some  of 
the  more  zealous  of  the  body  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  converted  man. 
It  was  a  great  mistake.  Whately 
continued  to  the  last  what  he  had 
been  since  his  arrival  in  Dublin — an 
honest  believer  in  the  impolicy, 
not  to  say  the  iniquity,  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  religious  convictions 
of  any  class  of  Christians.  And 
his  objection  to  the  Board,  and 
to  the  system  of  education  which 
it  promoted,  lay  entirely  in  this, 
that  both  had  departed  from  the 
principle  on  which  they  were  origin- 
ally established.  It  may  be,  it  pro- 
bably is,  true  enough  that  wound- 
ed self-conceit  gave  pungency  to 
this  objection.  Whately  loved  his 
own  works,  becanse  they  were  por- 
tions of  himself,  and  the  rejection 
of  any  of  them  from  the  list  of  re- 
cognised text-books  was  an  outrage 
which  be  could  not  bear  patiently. 
But  he  was  too  keen-sighted  not 
to  see  that  his  books  were  thrown 
aside,    because   whatever    religious 
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instruction  they  conveyed  was  not 
Romish  instruction  ;  and  that  the 
next  demand  of  the  bod^  which  had 
achieved  this  preliminary  triumph, 
would  be,  either  that  to  the  priests 
exclusively  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  children  attending  the  na- 
tional schools  should  be  committed, 
or  else  that  the  system  in  Ireland 
should  be  assimilated  to  thot  in 
England,  and  separate  grants  of 
pubtic  money  made  to  each  of  the 
great  religious  bodies  into  which 
the  population  of  Ireland  is  di- 
vided. 

The  last  years  of  Whately's  life 
were  a  good  deal  overcast  by  the 
mortification  incident  to  the  break- 
down of  his  favourite  schemes,  and 
by  failing  health.  He  began  like^ 
wise  to  feel  more  acutely  than 
he  once  did  the  attacks  which  his 
enemies  made  upon  him.  During 
the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  he 
had  delivered  a  charge  to  his  clergy, 
which  went  farther  than  to  defend 
them  from  the  charge  brought  against 
them  by  the  Romanists  of  neglect- 
ing their  sick  parishioners  through 
fear  of  infection.  Dr.  Whately, 
neither  assenting  to  the  statement 
nor  denying  it,  laboured  to  prove 
that  all  comparisons  between  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  Protestant  clergy- 
men and  Romish  priests  in  such  a 
case  must  fail.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic layman  is  taught  to  believe 
that,  however  sinful  his  life  may 
have  been,  the  reception  of  the 
last  sacraments  of  the  Church,  in 
the  hour  of  death,  will  pass  his 
soul  into  Paradise.  The  Protes- 
tant is  taught,  whether  he  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  that  there  is  no 
virtue  in  any  sacrament  to  cleanse 
the  guilty  soul  which  is  passing,  un- 
repentant, into  the  presence  of  its 
Maker.  What,  therefore,  is  a  stem 
duty  for  the  priest^  is  not  a  duty  for 
the  clergyman — at  the  risk  of  catch- 
ing the  disease  himself,  and,  it  may 
be,  conveying  it  to  his  wife  and 
children.  Whately  was  right  in 
logic,  but  wrpng  in  morals ;  nor  did 
we  ever  4tear  that  his  charge  had 
any  effect  in  keeping  the  more  ear- 
nest of  the  der^  away  from  visit- 


ing and  offering  such  consolation  as 
they  could  to  the  dying  members  of 
their  flocks.  But  Dr.  Doyle  and  Dr. 
Cullen  did  not  &il  to  make  the  most 
of  the  Archbishop^s  indiscretion ; 
and  now  that  he  was  separated  from 
them  in  the  great  work  of  educat- 
ing the  people,  they  took  evoy 
opportunity  of  throwing  it  in  hu 
teeth. 

At  last  the  strength  of  his  natu- 
rally strong  constitution  began  to 
fwl.  For  thirty  years  he  had  ab- 
jured the  use  of  medicine,  and  when 
gangrene  of  the  leg  showed  itself 
he  refused  to  call  in  the  assistaoee 
of  the  Facol  ty.  His  remedy  for  evoy 
'  incipient  illness  had  been  abstinence 
and  exercise;  and  so  long  as  the 
frame  retained  its  vigour,  these 
served  his  purpose.  But  the  old 
man  could  not  throw  off  his  coat 
as  the  young  man  used  to  do,  and 
cleave  or  saw  wood  till  he  got  into 
a  violent  perspiration.  Even  ab- 
stinence failed  to  be  effective;  and 
partial  paralysis  came  on.  Not 
even  paralysis,  however,  could  damp 
the  Archbishop^s  energies^  The 
mind  was  as  vigorous  as  ever;  and 
he  compelled  the  feeble  body  to  do 
the  mind's  bidding  stilL  He  weot 
about  confirming  and  deliverii^ 
addresses  to  his  clergy  and  his  peo- 

Ele,  after  sheer  debility  constrained 
im  over  and  over  again  to  sit  down 
and  rest  more  than  dhce  during  the 
progress  of  what  he  was  about^  But 
not  even  his  strong  will  could 
hold  at  bay  the  enemy  which  vas 
advancing  on  him.  In  March  ISdS 
his  leg  grew  alarmingly  worse.  He 
refused  to  be  treated  for  it^  or  even 
to  give  it  rest  The  disease  gained 
ground,  as  might  be  expected,  azkd 
he  became  unable  to  quit  his  bed. 
His  bodily  sufferings  were  very 
great,  yet  he  never  uttered  a  com- 
plaint On  the  14th  of  September, 
when  his  dissolution  was  momen- 
tarily expected,  he  received  the  sm- 
rament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  sur- 
rounded by  his  family ;  and  he  cob* 
tinued  to  live,  with  his  mental 
faculties  perfect,  up  to  Monday 
the  7th  of  October.  One  of  his  last 
speeches  might  alone  suffice  to  vin- 
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dicate  his  memory  from  the  silly 
charges  which  were,  by  the  Evange- 
lical clergy,  brought  against  him  in 
the  yigour  of  his  days.  **  It  is  a  great 
mercy,'*  said  the  "Rev,  T.  Nflgan, 
who  sat  beside  him — '*  it  is  a  great 
mercy,  my  lord,  that  though  your 
body  be  weak  your  intellect  is  vig- 
orous still.**  *' Don't  Ulk  to  me 
any  more,"  was  the  reply,  "about 
intellect ;  there  is  nothing  now  for 
me  except  Christ'* 

Tbe  readers  of  this  article  can 
scarcely  desire  that  we  should 
carry  it  beyond  the  point  at  which 
we  have  now  arrived,  by  present- 
ing them  with  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  character,  moral  and  intellect- 
ual, of  the  remarkable  man  whose 
career  we  have  been  following. 
Enough  has  been  stated  to  show 
that  Whately  was  no  common 
man.  His  intellect  was  lai-ge,  his 
understanding  untiring,  his  preju- 
dices strong,  his  inconsistencies 
Tery  striking.  Never  stooping  to 
flatter  others,  he  dearly  loved  flat- 
tery himself,  which  could  scarcely 
be  offered  to  him  V>o  broadly  or  too 
lavishly.  A  keen  political  econo- 
mist, he  was  yet  generous  to  those 
who  stood  in  need.  Often  saying 
rude  and  harsh  things,  his  heart 
was  as  kind  as  that  of  a  woman. 
The  greatest  joker  and  punster  of 
bis  day  next  to  Sydney  Smith,  his 
natural  disposition  was  tinged  with 
melancholy.  He  relished  the  so- 
cietv  of  clever  women,  yet  professed 
Co  bold  women's  judgments  cheap. 
**They  never  reason,"  he  used  to 
say,  »*or  if  they  do,  they  either 
di^w  correct  inferences  from  wrong 
premises,  or  wrong  inferences  from 
correct  premises ;  and  they  always 


poke  the  fire  from  the  top."  Of 
his  literary  labours  it  may  suffice 
to  say  that  they  were  as  extensive 
as  they  were  varied.  Essays  on  all 
subjects — in  religion,  from  *  The 
Kingdom  of  Christ'  to  *  The  Ori- 
gin of  the  Pagan  Superstitions,' — 
sermons,  lectures,  charges,  school- 
books,  tales,  dramas,  imaginary 
voyages,  followed  one  another 
in  rapid  succession.  The  *  Ele- 
ments of  Logic  and  of  Rhetoric' 
went  through  many  editions.  His 
*  Introductory  Lectures  on  Political 
Economy'  were  four  times  re- 
printed. He  edited  Bacon's  *  Es- 
says,' Paley's  *  Moral  Philosophy,' 
Paley's  •  Evidences,*  annotating 
each.  No  subject,  in  fact,  appeared 
above,  none  beneath,  his  attention. 
He  prepared  the  lines  which  head 
the  copy-books  generally  used  in 
the  Lrish  schools.  His  book  of 
English  synonyms,  Is  still  exten- 
Mvely  read;  his  'Thoughts  on  the 
Sabbath  *  still  afford  pound  for  dis- 
cussion and  disputation.  But  more 
remains  to  be  said.  He  never 
wrote  a  line  which,  though  many 
might  differ  from  its  teaching,  an^ 
one  could  ^ith  Justice  say  that  it 
was  either  childish  or  unreasonable. 
If  Whately  may  not  be  classed 
among  the  profoundest  thinkers  of 
his  day,  it  is  past  dispute  that  his 
mind  never  lay  fallow.  He  was 
always  busy,  and  never,  in  his 
efforts,  aimed  at  ends  which  were 
mean  or  selfish.  He  was  religious 
without  affectation,  honest  and  sin- 
cere, a  philosopher  and  a  buffoon, 
a  Christian  moralist  and  a  merry- 
Andrew.  Peace  to  his  ashes!  He 
deserved  a  better  biographer  than 
William  John  Fitzpatrick,  J.P. 
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When  Croesus  made  a  display  of 
all  his  treasures  and  good  fortune 
to  Solon,  the  Athenian  sage  is  said 
to  have  hastened  his  departure  from 
the  Lydian  Court,  feeling  assured 
that  such  great  and  uninterrupted 
prosperity  would  ere  long  he  over- 
taken hy  disaster.  If  Solon,  or 
some  other  ancient  Greek,  were 
amongst  us  at  present,  he  would 
probahly  experience  a  similar  fore- 
boding. The  gods,  in  old  timeSi 
were  thought  to  be  jealous  of  the 
unbroken  prosperity  of  mortals ; 
and  it  was  regarded  as  a  tempting 
of  the  gods  when  men  thus  happily 
circumstanced  openly  boa.«ted  of 
their  good  fortune.  England  is 
not  only  remarkably  prosperous, 
but  we  all  boast  loudly  of  our 
prosperity.  The  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  lead  the  jubilant  chorus  of 
self-congratulation.  Doubtless  they 
are  desirous  to  make  us  forget  the 
political  humiliation  to  which  Eng- 
land has  been  subjected  under  their 
rule,  by  extolling  in  an  unusual 
manner  our  material  prosperity. 
But  the  jubilant  spirit  has  become 
infectious ;  and  amid  the  lull  of 
politics,  and  the  stillness  of  the  Par- 
liamentary recess,  the  only  roices 
which  catch  the  ear  are  those  which 
are  uplifted  in  praise  and  admira- 
tion of  the  wonderful  iocrease  of 
our  trade  and  commerce.  As  we 
listen,  in  our  study,  to  this  apo- 
theosis of  Trade,  our  tight  little 
island  seems  to  rise  into  the  shape 
and  proportions  of  a  magnificent 
temple,  thronged  with  busy  crowds 
swarming  out  and  in,  —  making 
ample  use  of  the  sanctuary,  but 
seldom  even  touching  their  hats 
as  they  pass  to  the  golden  statue 
of  the  Goddess  Fortuna,  which 
stands  in  the  midst.  There  they 
are  ceaselessly  storing  up  the  wealth 
that  flows  to  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Men  in  strange  climes, 
and  in  strange  dresses,  and  spedc- 


ing  all  manner  of  tongues,  are  seen 
preparing  produce  and  luxuries  of 
all  kinds  for  the  Temple,  whidi 
flow  thiiher  in  long  streams  Across 
both  land  and  sea.  And  still  the 
work  of  storing  goes  on :  gold, 
silver,  and  all  precious  things,  the 
delights  of  life,  the  cream  of  the 
earth's  good  things,  accumuUte 
higher  and  higher  in  the  chambers 
of  the  temple.  And  ever  and  anon, 
as  the  recorders  announce  the  in- 
creasing, tale,  there  rises  a  g:reat 
shout  m>m  the  busy  throng,  whidi 
sounds  in  our  ears  like  that  which 
St  Paul  heard  of  old  when  the 
people  cried  out  with  one  Toice^ 
"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesian^ 
whom  the  world  worshippeth  !** 

It  is  a  remarkable  position  which 
England  occupies  in  the  world.  A 
little  spot  amidst  the  northern  seas, 
almost  invisible  to  the  schoolboy  as 
he  seeks  for  it  on  his  globe,  and 
which  inadvertently  he  may  hide 
with  his  finger-point  as  he  turns 
round  the  colour^  sphere,  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  are  nevertheless  the  heart 
of  the  world,  the  centre' to  whi<^  the 
thoughts  and  acts  of  men  most  ge- 
nerally tend,  and  to  and  from  which 
the  streams  of  material  life  are  ever 
flowing.  If  we  draw  on  a  map  the 
great  fines  of  commerce,  we  will  see 
what  a  large  proportion  of  them  oofi- 
verge  to  our  shores.  It  was  o&ee 
a  proverb  that  '*  all  roads  lead  to 
Rome  ;^*  and  England,  commercial- 
ly, now  holds  in  the  world  at 
large  the  same  predominant  positSoa 
which  the  Eternal  City  held  in  the 
restricted  area  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Our  country  is  the  chief  goal  of  the 
highways  of  commerce.  Caravans, 
with  their  long  strings  of  laden 
camels  and  horses,  are  ceaselessiT 
crossing  the  plains  and  deserts  of 
Asia, — ^railway-trains,  drawn  by  the 
rapid  fire-car,  rush  across  Europe 
and  America  with  thdr  fireight  of 
goods,  —  and    ships   in    thousands 
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bring  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  the  staple  supplies  of  our  food 
and  industry.  The  sun  never  sets  on 
the  dominions  of  England:  in  one 
part  or  other  of  the  globe  his  rays 
still  shine  on  the  red>cro8S  banner  of 
St  George.  But  is  not  England  her- 
self a  sun — diffusing  civilisation, 
while  adding  to  the  material  comforts 
of  mankind  ?  She  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  tens  of  millions  of  people 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
The  Chinaman  in  his  tea-plantations 
and  mulberry- gardens — the  Hindoo 
in  his  rice  and  cotton  fields — ^the  poor 
Indian  miner  on  the  Andes  —  the 
Qaucho  as  he  follows  his  herds  on 
the  Pampas,^-eyen  the  Negro  of  Af- 
rica, and  the  native  of  the  &r  and 
fair  islands  of  the  Pacific— are  stirred 
to  industry  and  kept  in  comfort  by 
the  employment  which  we  In  our  lit- 
tle island  give  to  them.  If— as  has 
been  in  the  aeons  of  the  Past — the 
British  Isles  were  to  sink  slowly  be- 
neath the  surrounding  seas,  their  dis- 
appearance would  be  like  the  setting 
d  a  sun,  and  the  world  of  commerce 
would  suffer  an  eclipse.  Why,  then, 
should  we  not  boast  of  our  Trade, 
seeing  that  it  not  only  increases  our 
wealth,  but  confers  benefits  on  man- 
kind at  large  ? 

True,  commerce  does  not  always 
appear  as  a  benefactor.  With  equal 
indifference  we  send  forth  the  cloth- 
ing which  preserves,  and  the  arms 
which  destroy,  life.  We  not  only 
give  employment,  but  occasion  and 
facilitate  wars.  Our  skill  is  as  con- 
spicuous in  the  manufacture  of  the 
enginery  of  war  as  in  the  fabrics  and 
machinery  of  peace.  True,  also,  we 
fight  for  markets.  If  a  people  will 
not  accept  the  blessings  or  trade,  we 
force  them  upon  them  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  or  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon.  This  is  indefensible — ^xt 
is  a  reproach  to  civilisation — but  it  is 
natural.  There  is  no  unmixed  good 
— but  evil  itself  is  made  to  develop 
good.  The  action  of  self-interest  has 
been  made  by  Providence  the  regu- 
lating force  of  human  progress ;  and 
self-interest — low  motive  as  it  may 
seem  to  those  who  &ncy  they  could 


have  made  the  world  better  than  its 
Maker  has  done — when  rightly  un- 
derstood, through  experience  of  life, 
ever  propels  us  in  the  end  towards 
the  good.     The  first  result  of  the 
contact  of  civilisation  and  barbarism 
is  uniformly  war.    Yet  slowly  and 
surely  peace  is  winning  her  triumphs. 
Broader  and  broader  expands  the  area 
of  commerce — wider  and  wider  ex- 
tends civiliFation, — and   more  and 
more  prevail  the  doctrines  of  peace 
and  the  principle   of  international 
brotherhood.     The  Elysiaii  time,  the 
golden  age  of  th^  world,  when  there 
shall  be  universal  peace,  is  too  far  off 
to  be  discernible  at  the  present  day. 
Wars  probably  will  never  cease  out 
of  the  earth.    Like  the  poor,  they 
will  be  always  with  us.    Neverthe-    i 
less  they  will  grow  fewer  and  milder. 
The  heart  of  the  world  will  rest  at 
peace,  and  wars  will  only  fringe  its 
borders  —  in  the  outlying  countries 
not  yet   Krought  within  the    pale. 
And  in  effecting  this  happy  change, 
the  influence  of  commerce — the  ope- 
rations of  self  interest — ^will  accom- 
plish more  than  all  the  moralising 
of  sages  or  the  preachings  of  philan- 
thropy.   Have  we  not  felt,  during 
this  present  year,  how  firmly  the 
golden  meshes  of  trade  have  wound 
themselves  round  the  heart  of  the  na- 
tion ?    Unfelt,  unnoticed  in  (nrdinary 
times.  It  is  only  when  we  raise  our 
right  arm  in  anger  to  strike  that  we 
become  sensible  of  the  golden  meshes 
that  have  slowly  encircled  us.    We 
are  bound  over  to  peace  by  chains 
which   are   not   un|)lea8ant  to  us. 
This,  too,  may  have  its  bad  side,  but 
that  is  a  question  .beyond  our  sub- 
ject   Let  it  suffice  that  other  nations 
also,  oar  neighbours  and  rivals,  are 
gradually  coming  into  the  same  gold- 
en bondage,  and  that  the  more  potent 
that  bond^e  becomes,  the  less  need 
will  there  be  for  '*  a  policeman ''  in 
Europe. 

We  send  forth  the  material  com- 
forts of  civilisation^  and  we  rouse 
to  industry  and  give '  employment 
to  millions  of  human  beings  who 
would  otherwise  stagnate  or  starve. 
Buty  more   valuable   than   all   the 
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rest,  we  export  men  also— our  own  a  work  which  is  left  to  human  hands 
countrymen.  Led  by  the  potent  to  accomplish — which  must  be  done 
agency  of  self-interest^  they  invade  by  man  or  not  at  all?  And  thus 
the  solitudes  and  attack  the  bar-  trade  and  commerce  have  a  rel%ioQ 
barism  of  the  world,— ^peopling  with  of  a  very  practical  kind — ^inTisible 
a  higher  race  the  waste  places,  and,  in  and  unfelt  by  their  Totariesi  jet 
as  conquerors  or  masters,  leading  appearing  in  the  result  of  their  la- 
the natives  of  other  countries  into  a  hours,  and  aiding  most  powerfully 
higher  life  than  they  could  have  the  onward  progress  of  the  world, 
reached  of  themselves.  A  new  race  We  are  pre-eminently  a  trading 
has  repeopled  America,  —  a  new  nation,  and  the  dry  figures  of  the 
population  has  grown  up  in  Aus-  Board  of  Trade  returns  are  the  in- 
tralia, — as  lords  of  India,  we  are  dex  of  our  commercial  prosperity, 
rejuvenating  the  effete  world  of  the  They  ar^  the  most  palpable  sign  of 
East, — ^a  kindred  destiny  awaits  the  our  material  greatness.  Like  the 
gigantic  empire  of  Ohina, — ^and  soon  Kilometer,  which  has  stood  for  ages 
Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  in  Egypt,  recording  upon  its  column 
African  shores  of  the  Mediter-  the  height  of  the  annual  inundatioa 
ranean  will  likewise  come  under  which  regulates  the  prosperity  of 
European  tutelage.  Where  com-  the  land  of  Misraim,  these  retuns 
merce  goes,  influence  follows.  And  show  the  ebb  and  flow  of  trade 
our  commerce  overspreads  the  world  which  regulate  the  profits  of  our 
like  a  rising  flood,  whose  outer  merchants  and  the  employment  of 
edges  indeed  are  gross  with  sand,  our  people.  The  ebbs  shown  in 
and  whose  waves  as  they  advance  the  returns  -mark  the  bad  years, 
sweep  away  much  and  devastate  while  the  increase  is  a  sure  sign 
not  a  little,  but  which  enrich  the  of  present  comfort  and  prosperi^. 
soil  and  produce  new  and  better  Happily  the  ebbs  are  but  occasioniJ, 
forms  of  fertility,  making  the  world  while  the  increase  in  the  nuun  is 
more  beautiful  and  man  more  happy,  steady  and  astonishingly  greaL  It 
In  the  old  theology  of  Persia^  the  is  marvellous  to  mark  the  increase 
disciples  of  the  Uood  Spirit,  Or-  of  our  trade  of  late  years,  espedaOy 
muzd,  were  bound  to  wage  ceaseless  from  the  time  when  the  diAcoTery 
war  with  the  works  of  the  evil  Ahri-  of  the  gold-mines  of  California 
man, — not  only  by  crusading  against  and  Australia  added  new  and  im- 
alien  religions,  but  by  warring  mense  supplies  to  the  metallic  cor- 
against  all  that  obstructs  ,the  rency  of  the  world.  We  have  re- 
beauty  and  .fertility  of  the  earth,  solved  to  eschew  tables  of  figures. 
To  keep  clear  and  pure  the  water-  but  in  this  case  we  make  an  excep- 
courses,  to  plant  fruit-trees,  to  ex-  tion.  The  subjoined  column  repre- 
tirpate  weeds,  to  extend  cultivation  sents  the  Nilometer  of  the  British 
— these  were  parts  of  that  old  re-  Isles,  and  records  upon  its  fjuse  the 
ligion,  and  were  regarded  as  not  steady  rise,  with  occasional  ebbs,  of 
the  least  worthy  service  which  man  the  stream  of  trade  which  annually 
could  render  to  his  Maker.  We  no  enriches  our  country.  The  exports 
longer  call  such  acts  religion ;  yet  is  and  imports  are  given  in  round 
it  not  a  carr}ung  out  of  the  beneficent  numbers,  and  the  figures  represent 
work  of  Providence  in  the  world —   millions  sterling; — 
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Year. 

1863 

1862 

1861 

1860 

1859 

1858 

1857 

1866 

1855 

1854 

1853 

1852 

1851 

1850 

1849 

1848 

1847 

1846 

1845 

1844 

1843 

1842 

1841 

1840 


OUB  NiLOMXTKlt. 
£xp.  TOVAL. 

146i  896,470,700 

124  849,709,200 

125  842,600,200 
186  846,422,100 
180i  309,598,800 
116i  281,192,600 
122  809,910,600 
116  288,371,100 

95^  239,2d0;»00 
97  249,678,700 
99  257,210,300 
78  218,692,800 
74i  216,746,800 
7lf  200,602,700 
63i  199,741,400 

68  173,086,600 

69  176,744,800 
57*  165,417,100 
60  173,686,400 
68i  166,640,900 
62  142,482,780 
47i  131,182,200 
61i  138,404,100 
51i  188,085,000 


Imp. 

249 

2261 

2l7i 

210^ 

179 

164i 

188 

172i 

l4^ 

152 

168* 

140 

142 

129 

186 

120 

117 

97 

118 

97 

90 

84 

88 

86 


This  year  our  exports  are  likely 
to  amount  to  160  millions  sterling, 
and  our  imports  to  280.  Between 
1839  and  1849  our  trade  increased 
rather  more  than  25  per  cent;  but 
in  the  next  ten  years,  aided  by  the 
gold-discoyeries,  it  increased  100 
per  cent  During  the  last  twentjr- 
fiye  years  our  txade  has  trebled  m 
amount,— the  exports  haTing  risen 
from  62  millions  to  160  millions 
and  oa»  imports  i^om  86  millions 
to  about  280.    So  rapid  an  increase  is 


unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  com- 
merce. The  increase  of  our  national 
wealth  arises  in  the  main  from  three 
different  sources.  It  arises  (1)  from 
an  increase  in  the  produce  of  the 
soil  and  the  rodcs  (of  graia»  animals 
weaying  materials,  and  fruits,  and 
of  coal,  iron,  and  other  metals),  or 
from  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of 
production  thereof;  (2)  from  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  goods 
which  we  manufacture  and  export, 
or  in  a  diminished  cost  in  tho 
manufacture  of  them;  and  (3) 
from  a  profitable  investment  of 
our  snare  capital  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  and  such  like  en- 
terprises abroad.  The  'Economist* 
reckons  that  our  annual  saoingt 
amount  to  £130,000,000.  and  the 
lowest  computation  is  £80,000,000. 
It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the 
total  income  of  the  country;  but 
the  contributions  made  to  it  by  the 
profits  on  our  foreign  trade  are  rapid- 
W  on  the  increase.  It  is  true, 
the  returns  of  our  export  trade  do 
not  indicate  with  perfect  accuracy 
the  amount  of  profits  arising  from 
it  There  may  be  over-production, 
causing  a  glut  in  the  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  consequently  a  fall  of 
pnces,  and  less  profit  to  our  ex- 
porting merchants.  Such  was  the 
case  in  1860,  but,  by  good-luck,  it 
was  quickly  righted  by  the  sudden 
dearth  of  cotton  goo&  which  fol- 
lowed It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that 
during  the  last  two  and  a  half  years, 
the  profits  of  our  exporting  manu- 
facturers have  not  been  in  the  same 
proportion  to  the  value  of  gooda 
exported  as  formerly.  The  great  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  the  raw  materi- 
als must  be  taken  into  account  It 
is  only  upon  the  manufacture  of 
these    materials   that  we  derive   a 


*  Previous  to  1864,  the  official  returns  of  the  value  of  our  Imports  are  of  no  use 
as  showing  their  real  value ;  for  the  scale  of  prices  by  which  the  official  value  was 
determined  was  fixed  so  far  back  as  1698,  and  has  long  ceased  to  represent  the  true 
Talue  of  the  articles.  But  the  official  value  serves  to  show  the  fluctuations  in  guan" 
tiiy.  And  as  for  several  years  after  1664,  both  the  **  official "  and  the  "  real "  value 
of  the  Imports  were  published,  we  are  enabled  to  observe  the  difFerence  between 
these  (the  real  value  being  about  2-7ths  greater  than  the  official) ;  and  by  applying 
this  ratio  to  the  returns  for  the  fourteen  years  previous  to  1864,  we  have  presentea 
(in  the  prefixed  table^  our  Imports  for  these  years  at  their  real  value,  or  at  least  at 
an  approximation  to  it  sufficiently  oorreot  for  our  purpose. 
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profit;  and  as  the  declared  valae 
of  our  exports  includes  the  cost  of 
the  rawr  material,  as  well  as  the  cost 
and  profit  of  manufacture,  it  is  oh- 
vious  that  when  the  raw  material 
rise^)  in  price,  the  proportion  of  our 
profit  to  the  total  ralue  of  the  goods 
exported  will  be  reduced.  Cotton 
is  now  fully  treble  the  price  ft  was 
in  1800 ;  so  that,  although  the  value 
of  exported  cotton  goods  last  year 
was  only  10  per  cent  less  than  in 
1860,  the  diminution  in  the  profits 
of  our  manufacturers  will  greatly 
exceed  this  proportion.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  goods  exported  is  a  bet- 
ter criterion  of  the  profits  of  our 
manufacturers  than  the  value  of 
the  goods, — the  value  being  largely 
affected  by  fluctuations  in  the  co<it 
of  the  raw  material.  It  is  the 
quantity  of  their  manufacture  (in 
other  words,  the  amount  of  work 
which  they  get  to  do)  that  chiefly 
regulates  the  profits  of  the  mill- 
owners  ;  and,  we  need  hardly  say,  it 
is  likewise  the  quantity  of  our  manu- 
factures which  indicates  the  amount 
of  emplovment  furnished  to  our  peo- 
ple. Although  the  value  of  cot- 
ton exports  this  vear  promisees  even 
to  exceed  that  of  1860,  neither  the 
profits  of  our  manu&cturers,  nor 
the  amount  of  employment  for  our 
operatives,  will  be  nearly  so  great 
as  they  were  four  years  ago. 

Let  us  analyse  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  and  show  in  detail  of  what 
our  traffic  with  foreign  countr  es 
consists.  The  Imports  are  what  we 
buy, — the  Exports  are  what  we  sell. 
Of  the  249  millions'  worth  of  goods 
which  we  imported  last  year,  two 
fifths  (108  millions)  consisted  of 
materials  for  our  manufactures:  of 
which  amount  fully  one-half  con- 
sisted  of  cotton,  and  rather  less  than 
one-half  of  wool,  silk,  flax  and 
hemp,  hides,  oil  and  tallow,  metals, 
indigo,  and  saltpetre.  The  other 
great  branch  of  our  imports  consists 
of  food  and  stimulants,  or  luxuries, 
for  the  subsistence  of  our  people, 
and  forms  nearly  one-third  (76  mil- 
lions) of  our  whole  imports.  Of 
this  amount  one*half  consists  of  the 
necessaries  of  life— grain  and  flour, 


bacon,  butter,  cheese  and  rice;  the 
otlier  half  of  what  may  be  called 
luxuries — sugar,  tea,  coffee^  wine 
and  spirits,  tobacco  and  firuit  The 
remaining  portion  of  our  imports 
consists  of  wood,  for  house  and  ship 
building  and  furniture,  manufac- 
tured articles  of  dress  hs.  We  im- 
port twice  as  much  cotton  as  com, 
and  twice  as  much  com  as  wool 
Next,  as  to  Exports.  Of  the  146^ 
millions*  worth  of  goods  which  we 
sold  to  other  countries  last  year, 
fully  two  thirds  (100  millions)  con- 
sisted of  articles  manufactured  by 
us  out  of  foreign  materials — the 
cotton  goods  alone  amounting  in 
value  to  47i  millions ;  and  less  thaa 
one-third  of  materials  of  our  own 
production  (raw  or  manufiicturedX 
chiefly  metals  and  coaL  Cotton 
goods  form  the  largest  portion  of  our 
exports,  and  next  to  them  metals^ 
and  metal  goods, — the  former  con- 
stituting one-thiiKl,  and  the  latter 
one-fourth,  of  the  whole  of  oar  ex- 
ports. We  export  twice  as  mucfa 
cotton  as  woollen  goods,  and  twice 
as  much  woollen  as  linen«  Ilie 
total  value  of  the  metals  and  metal 
goods  exported  last  year  was  33  mil- 
lions, but  we  cannot  claim  all  this 
as  the  produce  of  our  own  materials, 
seeing  that  we  imported  four  mil- 
lions* worth  of  metals  (chiefly  cop- 
per) from  other  countries.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed  that  while  we 
import  about  90  millions'  worth  of 
cotton,  wool,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  and 
hides,  we  only  export  articles  mann- 
factured  from  these  materials  to  an 
equal  value:  and  as  the  value  of 
the  manufactured  article  may  (even 
with  the  present  high  prices  of  tbe 
raw  material)  be  stated  at  almost 
double  that  of  the  raw  materbl, 
we  may  infer  that  nearly  one-half 
of  these  imports  are  consumed  bt 
the  manufacture  of  clothing  for 
our  own  people.  If  thia  bo  correct 
about  40  millions*  worth  of  the 
textile  fabrics  imported  are  re- 
quired by  us  for  Nothing.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  the  prodnoe  of  our 
own  country,  we  import  75  mil- 
lions* worth  of  food,  and  40  milli<Hi^ 
worth  of  the  raw  materials  of  doth- 
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[jig,  besidM  nearly  20  millions'  worth 
3f  other  goods,  consisting  of  articles 
>f  dress  and  for  household  use, 
ind  wood  for  building  and  ftimi- 
:ure:  — in.  all,  185  millions*  worth 
)f  foreign  goods  are  consumed  by 
18  annoally^  simply  in  maintaining 
»ur  present  highly  comfortable  ez- 
stence."' 

The  two  laigest  items  in  our 
mports  —  namely,  cotton  and  com 
-are  also  the  most  variable,  alike 
s  regards  quantity  and  price.  The 
ariations  of  the  one  are  due  to 
aturel,  and  of  the  other  to  politi- 
al  causes.    The  state  of  the  wea- 


ther, the  fiiTourable  or  unfarour^ 
able  nature  of  the  season,  deter- 
mines whether  our  harvest  is  a ' 
good  or  bad  one;  and  the  differ- 
ence in  value  between  a  very  good 
and  a  veiy  bad  harvest  is  at  least 
twenty  mUUons  sterling.  In  other 
words,  in  a  very  bad  year  we  have 
to  buy  of  our  neigbours  twenty 
millions  more  com  than  when  our 
harvest  is  decidedly  good.  This 
makes  an  enormous  difference  in 
the  national  balance-sheet  The 
outlay  of '^he  fanner  is  the  same  in 
a  baa  year  as  in  a  good  one;  the 
expenses  of  cultivation  are  a  fixed 


*  The  following  is  a  liat  of  the  chief  articles  imported  and  e:q)orted  by  na  in 
363,  arranged  under  descriptive  heads  :- 
Impobts. 

Com  &  Floor,  £26,000,000 
BacoD,  Butter, 


Cheese,    . 

8,800,000 

Bice,    .       . 

1,866,000 

Sugar, 

12,867,000 

Coffee/ 

10,666,000 

4,155,000 

Wine, 

4,600,000 

BpiritB, 
I^bacoo, 

1,700,000 

8,000,000 

Fruit, 

1,662,000 

rMntsekoid  Vt^— 
Dil  and  Tallow, 

(Bay)         .      £4,000,000 
Paper,  •  842,000 

tieUtof  Drtm^ 
ireadataffa, 

Bibbona,4&e.,  £5,600,000 
-  BwUdi0kg  andlktmUur* — 
Vood,       .... 
•  Jfanu/adnreB— 
!otton,        .      £67,800,000 
Tool,  .        .        18,900,000 
ilk,     .         .  9,870,000 

lax  and  Hemp,  6,150,000 
[etaU,  .         4,000,000 

ides,  .         9,760,000 

idi^o,         .         2,400,000 
il  and  Tallow, 
(say)  2,600,000 

ieds.  Flax  and 
Ziinaeed,  .         8,870,000 
kltpetre,     .         1,100,000 


£74,616,000 


4,842,000 

6,600,000 
10,760,000 


aano, 
Iseed  Cake, 


£2,660,000 
660,000 


102,870,000 


8,820,000 


Exports. 
Jfanv/aauredfrom  Foreign  JfaUrial^ 
Cotton  Goooa  of 

all  kinds,  £47,400,000 
Woollen  do.  21,000,000 
Linen  do.  9,000,000 
Metala.  (say)  8,100,000 
Haberaaahery,  4,860,000 
Apparel  A  Slops,  2,800,000 
Silk  do.,       8,000,000 

Leather    do.,       2,280,000 
Jute  do.,  400,000 

Hate,  .  440,000 

Furniture,  .  800,000 

Gunpowder,  460,000 

Sugar,  refined,        600,000 

£99,990,000 

Of  our  awn  MdUridh^ 

Iron  and  other 
Metals,  Cut- 
lery, Ma. 
chinery,  ^^,  £26,000,000 

Coal,      .        .  8,700,000 

Earthenware,  1,884,000 

Soda,  867,000 

Glass,           .  760,000 

Soap,             ,  250,000 

Beer,  *           .  1,776,000 

Spirits,          .  454,000 

Stationeiy  and 

Paper,       .  900,000 

Books,           .  457,000 

Bags,            .  660,000 


Articles  not  included  in 
tins  Classification, 


ilea  not  included, 


201,508,000 
47,474,942 


«*   XCVI.- 


Total,    £248,982,942 
-NO.  DLXXXVm. 


86,088,000 
£186,028,000 

10,461,768 
£146,489,768 
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charge,  but  the  return  depeonls  on  became  suddenly  jery  scaroe  and 
tiie  skies  and  the  weather.  A  fine  dear ;  and  a  great  alteration  took 
summer  is  worth  twenty  millions  place  in  the  channels  of  commerce, 
in  hard  cash  to  this  country,  besides  The  old  cotton  fields  being  blocked 
the  many  other  less  direct  benefits  up,  new  areas  of  cultiyatioo  w^e 
whicli  it  brings.  Father  Sol  is  a  opened.  Instead  of  drawing  oar 
very  potent  deity,  whose  favours  supplies  from,  and  sending  our 
we  cannot  afford  to  slight  His  money  to,  the  West,  we  have  been 
rays  are  a  veritable  shower  of  gold,  drawing  our  cotton  from,  and  send- 
He  is  fickle,  it  is  true,  though  not  ing  our  money  to,  the  East  India, 
quite  Fo  fickle  as  of  yore ;  and  we  E^pt,  and  Turkey  are  now  fertil- 
may  hope  for  some  slight  improve-  ised  by  the  golden  stream  which 
ment  still,  when  by  draining  and  previously  poured  into  the  United 
planting  or  clearing  we  have  ren-  States.  We  need  not  speak  of  the 
dered  our  Isles  a  more  pleasant  spot  manner  in  which  the  great  calamity 
for  him  to  look  upon.  Of  late  of  the  cotton  famine  has  beeo  borne 
years  the  variations  in  the  amount  by  this  country.  We  need  not 
of '  com  importpd  have  been  unusu-  describe  the  admirable  patience  of 
ally  great  In  1859  the  amount  the  suffering  operatives,  nor  tbe 
imported  was  not  quite  £18,000,000 ;  magnificent  charity  displayed  by 
in  the  two  following  years  it  rose  the  nation  at  lai^ge  on  their  behalil 
to  81i  and  84|  millions ;  in  1862  But  it  may  trulv  be  said  that  tbe 
to  87}  millions,  more  than  double  manner  in  which  the  calamity  has 
whnt  it  was  in  ^69  ;  last  year  \t  was  been  met  and  surmounted  has  as- 
£26,000,000,  and  this  year  it  pro-  tonished  even  ourselves.  A  branch 
miises  to  be  as  much.  of  industry  which  employs  haif-a- 
The  variations  in  the  import  of  million  of  operatives,  and  whose 
cotton  during  the  same  years  have  products  constitute  one-third  of  our 
been  still  more  remarkable.  In-  export  trade,  was  suddenly  pan- 
deed  the  changes  connected  with  lybed  ;  yet  the  general  pro^>erity 
the  late  cotton  crisis  are  the  most  of  the  country  hardly  expenenced 
astounding  of  their  kind  that  could  a  check,  and  already  our  export 
well  be  imagined.  A  civil  war  in  trade  is  rushing  ahead  again  at  its 
America  suddenly  sealed  up  the  former  rate  of  increase.  Let  any 
region  from  which  we  derived  five-  one  study  the  following  brief  sta- 
sixths  of  our  supply  of  cotton ;  by  tistics  oi  our  cotton  trade  dmrxng 
far  the  most  important  branch  of  the  last  four  years,  and  he  will  dis- 
our  manufacturing  industry  was  cern  how  vast  have  been  the^changes 
smitten  with  paralysis  ;  a  large  produced  by  the  blockade  of  tbe 
poi|^ion  of  the  clothiog  of  mankind  American  ports : — 

1660.  1861.                1862.                1868. 

Qaontity  imported,  cwta.,   12,419,096  11,223,078       4.678,833        5,978,4SS 

Prlco,                                   £35,756,889  £88,458,898  £31,093,045  £56,277,958 

From  United  States,       .    £80,069,806  £26,670,899     £1,221,277        £644,188 

From  other  countries,           5,687,588  12,082,999     29,871,768      55,638,815 

The  startling  change  in. the  chan-  the  5 ^  which  it  sent  in  1880.  An- 
nels  of  commerce  is  here  visible  at  other  change  which  la  strildn^v 
a  glance.  In  1860,  the  United  shown  in  the  above  figures  is  that 
States  sent  us  five-sixths  of  our  •  of  price.  Although  the  quantity  of 
supply  of  cotton,  .  and  now  they  cotton  imported  fell  from  13|  mil- 
send  us  next  to  none  —  only  one-  lion  cvrts.  in  1860  to  only  4}  in  166S, 
sixtieth  of  their  former  amount  the  price  which  we  panl  for  co^on 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rest  of  the  in  the  latter  year  was  almost  as 
world  has  increased  its  rate  of  sup-  great  as  in  the  former.  And  last 
^ly  tenfold  —  sending  us  65i  mil-  year,  althoogh.the  quantity  imported 

ons  worth  of  cotton,  in  place  of  was   less   than   one-half  what  we 
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impoiied  in  ld60,  we  {Miid  upwards 
of  one-half  more  for  it  1  So  enor- 
mous has  been  the  incraue  ki  the 
prieo  of  cotton  caused  hj  the  dearth 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  general  prosperity  of  .the 
nations^  which  seems*  to  admit  of 
their  buying  cotton  clothing  freely, 
eren  at  unusually  high  prices*  In 
truth,  it  must  be  allowed  that  some 
circumstances  connected  with  the 
late  cotton  crisis  hsTs  sufficed  great- 
ly to  moderate  its  bad  effect^.  In 
1860  and  beginning  of  *61,  the  South- 
em  States,  seeing  a  blockade  ap- 
preaching,  hurried  up  eyery  bale  of 
cotton  which  they  had  on  lumd ;  this 
enormous  amount  was  as  speedily 
worked  up  by  our  manufacturers; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  a 
great  ghtt  ensued  in  the  markets  of 
the  worid.t  In  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces this  glut  would  have  produced 
a  severe  crisis  in  our  cotton  trade, 
and  extensive  fiulures  would  cer- 
tainly have  ooenrred.  But,  as  eveots 
turned  out^  the  over-production  of 
1860  proved  a  fortunate  thing  for 
our  manufactures;  Ibr  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  goods  manufiictured 
at  low  prices  in  that  year,  after- 
wards sold  at  very  high  prices  in 
1862-8.  The  cotton  trade  is  still  in 
a  transition  state,  and  fresh  changes 
will  assuredly  take  place  as^soon  as 
peace  is  re-established  in  the  United 
States;  but  these  changes  will  be 
on  the  side  of  plenty ;  and  however 
injurioQa  they  may  perhaps  be  to 
India  and  the  other  cotton  fields 
recently  opened,  they  cannot  &il 
to  be  highly  advantageous  to  this 
country.  This  at  least  ought  to  be 
the  result  But  k  behooves  our 
manu&cturers  to  bear  in  mind  that 
a  comparatively  small  amount  or 
production  when  prices  are  at  their 
present  exorbitant  height  will  pro- 
duce a  glut  as  certainly  as  a  much 
larger  production  will  do  in  ordi- 


nary times.  An  amount  of  pro- 
duction which  may  be  healthy  when 
prices  are  low,  becomes  altogether 
excessive  if  carried  on  when  prices 
are  hiefa.  In  1860  61,  the  glut  was 
caused  by  cotton  goods  being  too 
plentiful;  but,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, a  similar  glut  may  be  pro- 
duced simply  from  the  goods  bdng 
too  dear.  In  1860-61,  the  quantity 
of  goods  manufactured  was  greater 
than  people  required, — now,  we  fear, 
the  price  of  the  goods  is  greats  than 
our  customers  at  Uu^  can  afford  to 
pay.  The  proper  remedy  for  this, 
we  think,  ought  to  be  sought  not 
in  a  diminution  of  production,  but 
in  a  determined  stand  on  the  part 
of  the  Butnufacturers  against  the 
present  exorbitant  prices  charged 
for  raw  cotton,  which  are  quite  un- 
justified by  the  real  requirements 
and  prospects  of  the  trade. 

Let  us  now  see  the  kind  of  pro- 
duce which  each  country  sends  us, 
and  the  commodities  which  each 
takes  from  us.  China  sends  raw  silk 
and  tea;  India  sends  cotton,  indigo, 
and  rice.  We  get  our  spices  from  Uie 
Philippine  Islands,  and  almost  all 
our  coffee  fi^om  Ceylon.  We  get  a 
portion  of  our  cotton  from  Egypt ; 
hides  chiefly  from  the  Pampas  of 
Buenos  Ayres;  wool  chiefly  from 
Australia  and  the  Cape;  wood  from 
the  northern  countries  of  America 
and  Europe;  flax  and  tallow  fix>m 
Russia;  com  chiefly  from  the  United 
States  and  Russia ;  and  the  precious 
metals  from  Australia,  Catifomia, 
Mexico  and  the  Andes  of  Peru. 
Of  our  exports  we  send  beer  to 
India  and  Australia;  coal  to  many 
places  to  supply  coaling-stations  tor 
steam«vessels,  but  chiefly  to  France. 
We  send  cotton-yarn  for  manu&c- 
ture  to  India,  Holland,  and  (Ger- 
many; and  cotton  piece-goods  to 
India  and  China^  Turkey,  Egypt, 
the  United  States,  and  Brazil.    Our 


*  We  saj  *'  seems,"  because  the  Eastern  markets  are  still  heavy ;  and  although 
the  old  cheap  stocks  of  1 860-76 1  have  been  cleared  off,  we  think  it  doubtful  how  hr 
the  new  and  dear  stocks  will  be  taken  into  general  consumption. 

f  The  exports  of  cotton  goods  from  this  country  during  the  last  seven  years  have 
been,  in  round  numbers,'  as  follows : 

1857.  18S3.  1859.  18«0.  1861.  ISM.  1868. 

£88,000,006    £43,000,000     £48,000,000    £51,060,000    £46,600,000    £86,184,000    i^7^UOO,000 
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hftrdfnres  md  cutleiy  go  diiefly  to 
Australia,  ^Ddia,  and  the  United 
States ;  and  our  woollen  and  wonted 
goods  to  the  United  States,  India 
and  China,  Germany,  British  North 
America  and  Australia.  The*  m*- 
terial  of  war  —  cannon,  rifles,  and 
gunpowder — ^we  send  to  any  coun* 
try  which,  unhappily  for  itself  may 
stond  in  need  of  them. 

As  the  amount  of  our  imports 
shows,  we  are  good  customers  to  ilie 
world  at  large.  HaTing  seen  the 
kind  of  goods  which  each  ooun^ 
takes  from  or  sends  to  us,  let  us  in* 
dicate  the  oountries  with  which  the 
greatest  amount  of  our  trade  is  car- 
ried on.  Of  the  249  millions'  worth 
of  goods  which  we  imported  last 
year,  84^  eame  from  our  own  pos* 
sessions  (i.  0.,  our  colonies  and  In- 
dia); from  Fhince,  24;  United 
SUtes,  19i;  Egypt,  16^;  Germany, 
Idi;  China,  18;  Russia,  12|.  l^hus 
our  own  possessions  send  us  fully 
one-third  of  our  imports;  Fnnce, 
the  United  SUtes,  Egypt,  Germany, 
and  China,  send  rather  more  than 
another  third;  and  of  the  remain- 
ing 7Ti  millions,  Russia  and  Hol- 
land send  us  Ailly  27  per  cent 
Arabia  and  Persia  figure  lowest  in 
the  list  In  1862,  Persia  sent  us  £6 
worth  of  goods,  Arabia  nothing; 
in  1868  Arabia  sent  us  £2  worth  of 
goods,  and  Persia  nothing.  Japan 
sends  a  million. 

The  same  countries  which  sell  to 
us  the  greatest  amount  of  goods  are 
abo  (though  not  quite  in  the  same 
order)  thcMO  which  buy  from  us  the 
most  Of  the  146  million  of  our 
exports  last  year,  our  own  posses- 
sions purchased  51  millions'  worth ; 
the  United  States,  16;.  Germany, 
18i^;  Fhmce,  8};  Turkey;  (exclusiTO 
of  Egrpt),  nearly  7;  and  Holland,  6^. 
Arabia  and  Persia  again  figure  low- 
est in  the  list;  in  some  years  taking 
nothing  at  all,  in  others  a  thousand 
pounds  or  so— -less  than  the  amount 
of  goods  sent  to  our  consuls  and  em- 
bassy. These  two  countries,  doubt- 
less, take  Tery  little  from  us;  but 
the  infinitesimal  appearance  which 
they  make  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  is  .greatly   owing   to   their 


want  of  good  and  accessible  sea- 
ports, in  consequence  of  which  the 
goods  which  they  take  from  ns  an 
conreyed  to  them  overland,  mod 
fi^re  in  the  impo^  of  other  ooun- 
tries.  Our  own  po&sesnons,  it  win 
be  seen,  are  as  good  customers  to 
us  in  the  bujring  as  in  the  sdling. 
They  take  from  us  fiilly  one-tfaid 
of  our  exports;  the  United  States, 
Germany,  France,  Turkey,  and  Hol- 
land take  another  third  ;^  and  the 
remuning  third  is  taken  in  Tarioas 
proportions  by  the  other  countries 
of  the  world.  These  facts  bring 
out  in  a  very  dear  light  the  im- 
portance to  us  of  our  colonies  and 
possessions.  The  whole  cost  of  oar 
colonies  to  the  British  exchequer  is 
barely  three  and  a  quarter  milKoiis 
sterling,  of  which  sum  aboat  a  mil- 
lion is  absorbed  by  our  military 
stations  oF  Malta  and  Gibraltar; 
while  India  costs  us  nothii^  at  all, 
and,  moreoTer,  furnishes  a  profit- 
able sphere  of  action  for  our  adTen- 
turous  youth,  who  in  due  time 
bring  home  with  them  thor  gains. 
India  at  present  buys  annually  30 
miUions'  worth  of  goods  Irom  os^ 
and  Australia  12i. 

We  are  the  great  carriers  of  the 
world.  Thirty  thousand  ships  sul- 
ing  under  the  flag,  or  bearing  the 
cargoes  of  England,  says  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  are  ever  on  the  seas,  going  and 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  globa 
The  once  solitary  and  unnavigated 
surface  of  ocean  is  now  whitened 
with  the  sails  and  tossed  by  the 
paddles  of  countless  Te8sel&  Not 
promiscuously  do  these'  white- 
winged  ships  dot  the  expanse  of 
ocean,  but  following  and  crossing 
and  meeting  one  another  on  regolv 
highways,  which  men  have  fwxai^ 
not  made,  on  the  deep.  We  make 
roads  with  vast  labour  on  land,  — 
we  find  them  made  for  us  at  sea, 
in  the  great  currents  which  wind 
through  the  deep,  and  the  steady, 
blowing  winds  which  trarerse  in 
similar  fashion  the  realms  of  air. 
From  the  Thames,  the  Mersey,  the 
Tyne,  the  Humber,  and  the  Qyde, 
ai-gosies  and  commercial  armadas 
are  ever  learing,  and  jostk  in  oar  e& 
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tuariei  with  Bimikr  sqnadroiui  mak- 
ing to  port*     The  shores  of  these 
estuaries,  lined  with  miles  of  docks 
and  building^ysrds,    ring  with  the 
dsng  of  hammers  ;  and  vast  rihs  of 
wood  and   iron,    eanrihg  upwards 
from  still  yaster  keels,  snow  where 
leviathao    yessels    are    being    got 
ready  ibr  their  adventuroas  career. 
As  we  watoh  the  launch'  of  these 
▼essels, — still  more  as  we  see  them 
setting  off  with  full-spread  sails  or 
smokmg  funnels,  for  all  parts  of  the 
world  ~  to  China  or  the  Cape,  to 
the  St  Lawrence  or  La  Plata,  to  the 
North  Sea  or  the  Mexican  Gulf;  or 
to  double  the  wintry  promontory  of 
Cape  Horn   on   Uieir  way  to   the 
guano  islands  of  Peru  or  the  f;olden 
shores  of  California,  —  we  thuk  of 
icebergs   and   sunken  reeft,  of  ty- 
phoons and  tornadoes,  as  well  us  of 
fiur   winds   and   sunny   seas.     All 
the  year  round,  a  ceaseless  stream 
of  ocean-traffic  is  flowing  to  and  fhxn 
our  shores.    Last  year  90,810  ves- 
sels  with  cargoes   entered   or   left 
our  ports,  carrying  on  the  foreign 
trade   of   the   oountry.t      Of    this 
shipping,   British  and  colonial  Tea- 
sels exceeded  the  foreign  in  number 
by  one-fourth,  and  in  tonnage  (our 
ships  being  a  half  larger)  by  nearly 
two  to  one. 

La  regard  to  the  amount  of  Brit- 
ish shipping,  we  find  accurate  in- 
formation in  the  official  register. 
Jn  the  home  I  trader  employed 
on  our  coasts  in  oonveying  goods 
and  passengers  firom  port  to  port» 
live  baTe  11,000  sailing  vessels, 
ATeraging  75  tons  burden  each, 
and  employing  40,000  men  ;  be- 
sides 460  steam-vessels,  averasing 
240  tons  burden  each,  and  emple^- 
izKK  7000  men.  Engaged  partly  m 
aome  and  partly  in  foreign   trade. 


we  have  1500  sailing  vessels,  averag- 
ing 160  tons  each,  and  employing 
10.000  men;  beaides  90  steamers, 
averaging  880  tone  burden,  and  em- 
ploying 1700  men.  In  the  purely 
foreign  trade  we  have  upwards  of 
7000  sailing  vessels,  averaging  480 
tons  each,  and  employing  100,000 
men  ;  also  upwards  of  500  steam- 
ships, of  the  average  burden  of  645 
tons,  and  employing  20,000  men. 
Thus,  in  our  home  and  foreign 
trade,  taken  together,  we  haveiufiy 
20,000  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of 
4^  millions,  and  employing  176,000 
men.  Both  classes  of  our  ships,  hoth 
steam  and  sailing,  are  Ttgoimj  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  but  much  the 
greater  ratio  of  increase  is  in  the 
number  of  steamers.  In  both  kinds 
of  vessels,  too,  there  is  a  steady  in- 
crease in  sia^  Comparing  the  pre- 
sent amount  of  our  shilling  with 
what  it  was  in  1860,  we  find  that 
we  have  eleven  per  cent  more  ships, 
forty-four  per  cent  more  tonnage, 
and  fifteen  per  cent  more  men. 
Moreover,  a  great  economy  has  of 
late  been  effected  in  the  working  of 
the  vessels.  Sioce  1860,  there  has 
been  a  reduction  of  one-fifth  in  the 
number  of  men  required  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  tonnage ;  so  that 
our  175,000  seamen  now  work  an 
amount  of  shipping  which  would 
have  required  220,000  men  in  1660. 

The  last  feature  of  our  trade  which 
remains  to  he  noticed  is  the  traffic 
in  the  precious  metals.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious, and  at  first  sight  a  puziling 
one.  It  is  so,  at  leasts  to  those  who 
&ncy  that  the  receipt  er  export  of 
the  precious  metals  is  an  incucation 
of  a  country's  gains  or  losses.  Qold 
and  silver  in  large  quantities  sie 
constantly  pouring  into  this  country, 
and  flying  off  again.     The  native 


*  The  amount  of  the  export  trade  from  the  twelve  chief  ports  of  the  TTnited 
kingdom  In  1862  was  as  follows :— Liverpool,  £50,297,185  ;  London,  £81,628,812; 
ifull,  £11,016,876;  Glasgow  and  Oreenock,  £6,096,228;  Southampton,  £8,879,508 ; 
fewcaaUe,  £1,968,118;  Leith,  £1,298,099 ;  Briatol,  £298,260;  Cork,  £182,180 ; 
>iiblln,  £48,777  ;  Belfiitft,  £4188. 

f  Thia  itatement  shows  deariy  the  vast  amomit  of  dUppfag  employed  in  ear 
rade  ;  bat  it  is  not  a  guide  to  the  numher  of  separate  ships  employed— seeing  that 
lany  of  them  make  double  or  treble  voyages,  and  are  entered  anew  eaeh.tine. 

%  The  **  home  trade**  indudes  our  own  ooasts,  together  with  the  porta  between 
treat  and  the  mouth  of  (he  Kibe. 
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oonntrieB  of  the  predoos  metftle, 
Austnlm,  Mexico,  and  Cftlifornia 
(through  the  United  States),  send 
US  a  Urge  portion  of  their  annoal 
produce ;  and  we  send  it  off  again, 
chiefly  to  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  India. 
There  is  also  a  constant  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  precious  metals  be- 
tween England  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  especially  between^ 
this  oountiy  and  France.  During 
the  last  five  years  we  got  18 
millions  of  gold  and  silver  from 
France,  and  we  sent  thither  nearly 
40  millions.  But  of  the  balance 
of  22  milKons  thus  apparently  ac- 
quired by  France,  a  considerable 
portion  simply  took  its  way  through 
that  country  via  Marseilles,  to  the 
East  No  less  than  140i  millions 
sterling  of  the  precious  metals  were 
imported  into  England  during  the 
last  flye  years,  and  188  nrillions  were 
exported  ;  so  that  of  the  enormous 
quantity  which  we  receired,  only 
two  and  a  half  millions  remained 
with  us.  How  was  this?  What 
became  of  the  188  millions  which 
no  sooner  reached  our  shores  than 
it  went  off  again  ?  We  made  the 
best  possible  use  of  it  We  sent  it 
abroad  chiefly  to  pnrehase  materials 
for  our  industry  ;  and  the  goods 
manu&ctured  from  these  materials 
we  in  turn  sent  abroad,  selling  them 
to  other  countries.  Thus  we  send 
away  our  gold  in  order  that  we  may 
make  a  profit  on  the  materials  which 
the  gold  purchases.  It  is  a  fair  ex- 
change. The  foreign  country  gets 
the  value  of  its  go<^s  in  gold,  and 
we  get*  the  value  of  our  gold  in 
goods.  But  these  goods,  by  being 
manufactured '  and  re-exported,  not 
only  give  employment  to  our  people^ 
but  enable  us  to  make  a  profit 
which  we  oould  not  do  by  keeping 
the  gold. 

There  are  some  countries  which 
export  more  goods  and  less  bullion 
than  they  import ;  and  there  is  an- 
other class  of  countries  which  re- 
ffularly  export  less  .goods  and  more 
bullion  than  they  import  India 
is  an  example  of  the  one  dass-^the 
gold  and  silver-producing  countries, 
Australia,   Galifomia,    and    Mexico, 


of  the  other.  The  goods  whidiwe 
get  firom  (he  Ibrmer  are  taken  by 
Uie  latter  ;  the  biAHon  wbiob  we 
get  from  the  latter  is  taken  by  the 
mnoer.  Each  exports  what  it  can 
best  spare  ;  and,  dealing  with  botb, 
we  pay  the  one  by  Rending  to  it  the 
produce  of  the  oihw.  A  drain  ef 
gold  upon  any  country  may  be  oe> 
casioncMi  »imply  by  a  ohaage  in  the 
channels  of  trade.  For  example,  as 
long  as  we  drew  our  cotton  snpf^ 
from  the  United  SUtes,  gold  ww 
hardly  needed  in  the  traide,  becsiise 
the  United  States  teok  from  us 
other  goods  of  equal  value  ;  whereas 
now,  when  we  get  our  cotton  from 
India,  Egypt  snd  other  ooontries 
which  tiJce  less  goods  from  tm  than 
we  buy  finom  them,  we  hare  to  pay 
away  a  very  large  amount  of  boffion 
every  year.  Yet  there  is  not  a  less 
in  the  one  case  any  more  tkan  in 
the  other.  The  influx  or  cAax  of 
bullion  is  no  sign  of  a  comtry's 
gain  or  loss.  Australia  is  constantly 
sending  away  her  gold,  and  is  grow- 
ing rich  by  the  process.  Her  wbob 
prosperity  depends  on  her  partiBg 
with  the  gold:  it  would  be  die 
worst  evil  that  could  befid  her  if 
she  were  compelled  to  keep  it.  The 
*  Economist,*  as  we  have  said,  reckoos 
the  annual  savings  of  the  Unilad 
Kingdom  at  the  astounding  sun  of 
£180,000,000.  What  is  tiicre  in 
the  flow  of  bullion  to  show  for  this  ? 
In  one  year  (if  the  ^  Economist'  be 
correct)  the  capital  of  the  coantiy 
increases  by  a  sum  which  is  neirif 
equal  to  the  whole '  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  which  eanae  to  our 
shores  during  the  last  five  yoars — 
yet  of  that  amount  all  that  remained 
with  us  was  only  two  millions  and 
a  half  I  If  the  import  and  aoeumn- 
lation  of  the  precious  metals  were 
a  teRt  of  nntional  progress  in  wealth, 
then  India  should  be  making  greater 
gains  every. year  than  England  and 
all  Europe  put  together.  The  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  precious  metal% 
therefore,  is  no  indication  whatever 
of  the  amount  of  a  nation'^  gains 
or  losses.  It  is  an  event  whoeh  in- 
dicates  nothing  but  itself — oamtrly, 
that  payments  in  bullion  are  being 
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inftd«:    ftnd  nothing  ean  be  predi- 
cated thererrom  as  to   the  relfttive 
condition  of  the  sefider  or  receiver. 
An    influx    of    hullion    may    be 
equally  a  sign  of  gain  and  a  sign  of 
indebtedness.     Suppose  the  Govern- 
ment of  any  country — say  Russia — 
raises  a  foreign  loan  of  ten  or  twenty 
millions;     then   to  that   extent,   or 
nearly  so,  the  precious  metals  are 
drawn    from    other    countries    and 
poured  into    Russia.     Is    that  any 
sign    that   Russia   is   increasing  in 
wealth,  or  that  the  balance  of  trade 
is  in  her  favour?    No,  certainly:  it 
is  a  sign  of  neither  of  these  things. 
The  indebtedness  of  Russia  is  only 
increased   thereby.      Or    again,   of 
the  immense  savings  which  we  make 
annually,    suppose     our    capitalists 
resolve    to    devote   ten    or    twenty 
millions  sterling  to  the  construction 
of  railways  or  suchlike  enterpriser, 
in     foreign     countries,    which    will 
yield  a  good  profit     TbereuJ>on  tlie 
precious  metals 'leave  our  shores  in 
great  quantity;    but  are  we  losers 
thereby  ?     Would     the    money    be 
sent  abroad   if  it  were  not  to  get 
lai^er  profits  than 'the  senders  can 
get  at  home?  —  and  does  not  the 
annual    interest,    or    dividends,    on 
the  sums  thus  invested  abroad  come 
back  to  us  regularly,  to  increase  the 
profits    or  income  of   our   people? 
Finally,   the    coming   and  going  of 
the   precious  metals  may  be  a  sign 
neither   of  gain   nor   of  loss,   but 
simply    of     the    amount    of    trade 
which    a    country  is    carrying    on. 
The   precious  metals  pass  through 
this    country  as    through    a  sieve; 
and    the    immense    quantities  ,  that 
thus  come  and  go  are  simply  one  of 
the   consequences  of   our  extensive 
trade.     To  a  large  extent  our  mer- 
chants   act    as    intermediaries    be- 
tween   countries  which    have  little 
[commercial    relation  with    one    an- 
>ther.       For     example,     Australian 
and  Mexican  merchants  order  goods 
rrom  China  or  India,  between  which 
countries    and    their    own   there    is 
ittle  or  no  direct  trade,  and  conse- 
luently    no    bills    of   exchange    in 
Evhich      payment    can    be     made; 
[noreover,    gold    is   not   money   in 


China,  and  hardly  yet  is  it  a 
legal  tender  in  India.  Therefore 
these.  Australian  and  Mexican  mer- 
chants give  the  China  or  Indian 
'  exported  bills  upon  some  well- 
known  firm  in  London,  and  send 
bullion  *  to  -London  to  meet  these 
bills  when  due.  The  exporters  on 
their  part  at  once  get  these  bills 
discounted  at  their  banks  in  Cal- 
cutta or  Shanghai,  where  the  pro- 
duce is  placed  to  their  account ;  and 
the  bills  themselves  are  sent  by 
post  to  London  to  the  parties  on 
whom  they  are  drawn,  and  who 
thereupon  have  to  make  payment* 
Now,  as  these  bills  on  London  are 
always  in  excess  of  our  bills  on 
India  and  China,  the  balance  has 
to  be  sent  out  in  the  precious 
metals :  and  thus  the  bullfbn  which 
comes  to  us  from  the  gold  and  silver 
producing  countries  for  the  most 
part  simply  rests  here  as  at  afi  en- 
trepot, and  is  quickly  sent  dff  to 
'the  East  Only,  the  gold  must  first 
•be  exchanged  for  silver  in  Europe, 
as  it  is  silver  only  that  is  current 
money  in  India  and  China.  It  is 
only  in  making  such  payments  that 
the  precious  metals  are  of  any  use 
to  trade.  Their  use  is  to  effect 
purchases  or  payments  which  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  the  ordinary 
means  of  bills  of  exchange.  In 
such  teses  only  are  the  precious 
metals  needed.  Indeed,  the  use  of 
the  precious  metals  is  even  more 
restricted  than  this.  When  there 
is  a  want  of  bills  of  exchange,  goods 
may  be  sent  abroad  instead  alike 
of  bills  and  of  gold.  These  goods 
are  then  sold  in  the  foreign  market^ 
and  with  the  proceeds  the  English 
merchant  pays  his  foreign  creditor, 
without  a  single  sovereign  having 
left  this  country.  Instead  of  send- 
ing specie  from  this  country,  he 
buys  it  abroad  with  goods, — paying 
his  creditor  out  of  the  stock  of  specie 
held  in  the  creditor's  own  country. 
Gold  is  sent  abroad  6nly  when  it 
suits  the  interest  of  the  sender  to 
do  so.  Hence,  to  place  restrictions 
on  the  export  of  gold,  is  simply 
to  compel  our  traders  to  send  goods 
at  a  bad  bargain  when  they  could 
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send  gold  %i  %  good  ona  It  is  sn 
interference  witn  the  liberty  of 
trade.  It  It  an  antiquated  system, 
and  yet  it  is  the  principle  which 
underlies  almost  all  the  operations 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  For  ex- 
ample, in  NoTember,  the  Bank  re- 
fused to  discount  the  bills  of  cot- 
ton merchants  simply  because  the 
proceeds  of  these  biUs  were  meant 
to  be  sent  abroad  in  the  shape  of 
specie. 

The  rooTements  of  gold  are  like 
those  of  a  cheque  which  is  never 
cancelled.  The  man  to  whom  gold 
is  paid  can  make  no  profit  by  keep- 
ing; he  passes  it  on  to  another, 
who  for  the  same  reason  acts  like- 
wise and  so  on, — ^the  gold  sufficing 
to  make  payments,  as  a  cheque 
does,  aad«  like  a  cheque,  having  no 
other  use.  If  a  man  pavs  another 
with  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  receiver 
may  keep  it  for  several  months, — 
lor  it  is  equivalent  to  an  interest- 
bearing  security ;  but  no  one  keeps 
gold  or  cheques,  for  they  are  sterile. 
Qold  is  profitless  unless  it  cij(t;ulate: 
to  circulate  is  its  grand  use  and  its 
normal  habit  And  as  it  circulates, 
flitting  from  country  to  country, 
making  payments  or  purchases,  and 
circling  back  again,  a  momentary 
ebb  of  the  precious  metal  may  oc- 
cur in  one  country  while  a  plethora 
is  produced  in  another.  But  this 
is  merely  transitory — a  state  of  un- 
stable equilibrium — ^which  is  over  in 
a  few  weeks'  time.  Why,  then, 
should  these  temporary  ebbs  of  gpld 
put  us  in  a  flutter  ?  And  yet,  w^va 
they  occur,  we  actually  allow  tiiem 
to  shake  down  our  whole  fabrics  of 
^  trade  and  industry. 

Any  merchant  can  get  these  pre- 
cious metals,  whether  for  export  or 
import,  in  the  same  way  as  he 
gets  cotton  or  iron.    He  may  order 


gold  finom  Aostnlia  jast  as  he  onta 
cotton  fi*om  India.  Or«  with  Itas 
trouble,  he  can  buy  bOls  on  any 
place  he  likes,  and  order  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  bills  to  be  sent  home 
to  him  in  specie :  and  he  will  visj 
have  to  pay  freightage  on  this 
specie  the  same  as  he  pays  it  ao 
other  commodities.  So  much  da- 
borate  nonsense  is  talked  on  this 
subject  and  on  *^the  excdianges'* 
that  one  is  apt  to  think  that  the 
precious  metals  ought  to  be  styled 
the  ^'mysterious  metals."  Yet 
there  is  no  mystery  either  in  their 
influence  or  their  moTementa 
They  can  be  dealt  ia  like  other 
commodities  —  bought  and  sold  in 
the  same  way  as  sugar,  soap^  or 
tea. 

The  statistics  of  our  trade  whidi 
have  now  been  passed  in  reviev, 
exhibit,  in  a  startling  manner,  our 
dependence  upon  o&w  oountriea 
We  are  dependent  upon  them  alike 
ibr  food,  for  clothing,  and  for  en* 
ployment  Our  dependence  fir 
dothing  may  seem  a  small  matter, 
though  it  is  not;  but  our  depend- 
ence for  food  and  employment  is 
unquestionably  a  very  serious  affiff. 
If  Mr.  Caird  is  right  in  estimatiog 
the  consumption  of  our  peo|Je  at 
twenty  million  quarters  of  whei^ 
then,  during  the  last  four  yetn 
(when  the  average  annual  importa- 
tion has  exceeded  twelve  miUieii 
quarters)  eighteen  millions  of  ov 
population — three-fifths  of  the  na- 
tion  —  have  been  dependent  ibr 
min-food  upon  foreign  oountries. 
But  even  taking  the  most  iavosr- 
able  estimate  that  can  be  fcMined,  it 
appears,  on  the  average  of  yean, 
that  not  l^ss  than  one-third  of  ov 
population  is  dependent  upon 
grain-supplies  from  abroad*  'Diis 
is  irrespective  of  the  nine  milliooa^ 


*  At,  unfortunately,  there  are  no  agricultural  retnms  for  fingbuid  and  Scotlaad, 
a  reasonable  oonjecture  ia  the  only  approximation  to  oorreetneae  which  can  be  made 
in  estimating  the  amount  of  wheat  consumed  by  our  people.  Twenty  years  ago  it 
was  assumed  that,  on  an  averq[e,  one  quarter  of  wheat  was  oonsum^  per  bead. 
This  would  give  a  total  consumption  of  80  million  quarters.  Mr.  Caird  esdmales 
it  at  only  two-thirds  of  that  amount.  The  truth  may  lie  between  these  dilFereat 
estimates.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  wheat  bread  is  more  in  use  by  the  lower 
^vaes  than  It  formerly  was  \  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  manufiictures  in  the 
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worth  of  animal^  food  which  we  im- 
port^ »nd  two  millionA*  worth  of 
rice  —  necessaries  of  life;  and,  over 
and  above,  there  are  thirty-six  mil- 
lions' worth  of  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
wines,  &^,  —  which  were  luxuries  in 
former  times,  but  which  have  now 
become  part  of  the  ordinary  diet  of 
the  people.  Next,  as  to  our  de- 
pendence upon  other  countries  for 
employment  We  annually  import 
about  120  millions*  worth  of  mate- 
rials, the  working  up  of  which,  in 
factories  or  other  workshops,  gives 
employment  to  probably  a  million 
and  a  half  of  operatives,  many  of 
whom  have  families  dependent  on 
them.  This  is  a  startlmg  picture, 
but  it  has  two  sides.  In  one  as- 
pect, it  is  the  greatest  eulogy  which 
oould  be  pronounced  upon  our  en- 
terprise and  greatness.  Our  little 
islands  no  longer  suffice  for  us. 
Our  energies  have  far  overpassed 
their  limita  There  is  room  for  us 
to  live  and  work  here — that  is  all. 
These  islands  are  our  house  and 
nrden,  but  our  farm  is  detached. 
Or  rather,  we  have  no  &rm  of  our 
own,  but  draw  our  supplies  from 
the  fkrma  of  all  our  neighbours. 
We  live  upon  the  world*  We  have 
made  so  much  money  by  generations 
of  industry,  and  we  employ  our 
capital  so  well  in  trade  and  in  other 
profitable  investments  abroad,  that 
we  can  command  supplies  of  all  we 
want  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  would  be 
the  consequences  of  a  blockade? 
Would  it  not  wither  us  up  at  once, 
as  if  the  national  life  had  been  smit- 
ten with  paralysis  ?  Would  not  our 
greatness  fare  like  Jonah's  gourd, 
which  perished  in  a  night  by 
the  gnawing  of  a  little  worm? 
We  say  these  things  not  in  alarm, 
or  despondency,  wt  it  is  well 
that  a  consideration  of  these  thin|;8 
should  incite  us  to  renewed  aseal  in 
projects  which  are  at  present  too 
Uttle  regarded.  England,  if  she 
preserve  her  greatness,  must  always 


be  dependent  upon  other  countries ; 
and,  so  far  as  regards  trade  and 
employment,  that  dependence  must 
continue  to  increase.  But  at  least 
let  us  strive  to  lessen  our  depen- 
dence upon  foreign  countries  for 
food.  Large  tracts  of  ground,  now 
lying  waste,  may  yet  be  cultivated. 
Even  between  London  and  South- 
ampton, in  the  finest  part  of  Eng- 
land, there  are  wide  expanses  of 
level  moot  land,  such  as  in  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland  would  quickly  be 
brought  into  profitable  cultivation. 
The  waste  of  our  sewage,  which  is 
a  disgrace  to  our  civinsiation,  will 
ere  long,  we  trusty  give  place  to  an 
economy  which  will  work  wonders, 
and  make  many  a  blade  of  corn 
erow  where  none  ever  grew  before. 
The  steam-plough,  also,  will  do 
somethmg,  partly  by  lessening  the 
cost  of  working  the  soil,  but  still 
more  by  working  it  deeper  than  is 
possible  with  horses.  Finally,  we 
ought  to  take  measures  to  stock  all 
our  rivers  and  lakes  amply  with 
fish.  A  very  large  portion  of  the 
food  of  China  consists  of  firesh-water 
fish, — ^yet  in  this  country  it  is  as 
rare  as  if  it  weae  a  costly  luxury, 
and  by  millions  of  qur  people  is  not 
tasted  once  in  the  year.  Let  us 
hopev  then,  that  the  future,  among 
the  other  good  things  it  may  have 
in  store— will  see  the  sewage  of  our 
peat  towns,  instead  of  being  wasted 
m  poisoning  our  rivers,  applied  in 
fertilising  streams  to  the  sod,  —  the 
steam-plough  in  general  use,  —  our 
level  waste-lands  reclaimed,  —  our 
lakes  and  rivers  amply  stocked  with 
fish, — and  the  luxury  of  oyster-beds 
plentifully  established  on  our  coasts. 
Such  measures  are  called  for  hy  the 
necessities  of  our  position.  They 
are  urgently  needed  to  lessen,  or  at 
least  to  arrest  the  progress  ol(  our 
perilous  dependence  upon  other 
countries  for  food  —  a  dependence 
which  every  year  is  increasing,  and 
whichf  if  the  proper  measures  be 
not  taken,  must  oontinue  to  increase 


Ibrm  of  starch  must  likewise  have  largely  increaBed :  and  looking  to  these  fiMits,  as 
well  as  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  wheat  now  annually  imported  into  this  eountry, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Caird*8  estimate  is  too  low. 
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with  the  spread  of  luxoiy  and  the 
growth  of  the  population. 

These  are  considerations  for  the 
Governmeiit  and  for  the  general 
community.  All  thui  our  trading 
clasMS  haye  to  think  of  is  to  ex- 
tend their  operations,  and  to  do  so 
in  as  profitable  a  manner  as  they 
can.  Bat  they  have  apprehensions 
of  their  own — ^perils  which  primari- 
ly affect  themselves,  although  the 
whole  community  ultimately  suffers 
along  with  them.  The  present 
year  has  been  commercially  pros- 
perous almost  beyond  example  : 
yet  shadows,  as  *if  <^  cominjc  ca- 
lamity, have  ever  and  anon  flitted 
across  the  sunny  scene,  and  erer 
and  anon  our  commercial  clasnes 
have  been  filled  with  forebodings. 
The  City  of  Gold  has  been  trou- 
bled.' In  Tennysonian  phrase,  ^*  its 
dreams  are  bad."  The  ease  with 
which  evil  reports  find  currency  is 
symptomatic  of  the  preyailing  ner- 
vousness. Only  a  week  or  two  ago 
— ^in  the  beginning  of  September — 
there  was  a  panic  on  'Change.  The 
failure  of  several  extensive  firms  was 
said  to  be  impending,  and  the  money 
market  was  seriouily  affected.  The 
farming  report  was  without  foun- 
dation; in  part,  at  least,  it  is  l)e- 
lieved  to  have  been  set  afloat  by 
some  unscrupulous  Jobbers  who 
were  **  bearing"  the  market  But 
the  panic  which  occnrred  serves  to 
show  that  the  trading  communitjr 
is  by  no  means  at  its  ease.  Evil 
which  all  men  expect,  says  the  pro- 
verb, never  comes,  —  all  men  being 
on  the  alert  to  present  \U  Let  us 
hope  that  such  will  be  the  issue  in 
the  present  case.  But  at  the  same 
time  let  us  see  what  are  the  dangers 
to  which  our  trade  is  exposed. 

]t  is  a  common  saying,  in  some 
quarters,  that  the  commercial  classes 
in  this  country  go  mad  every  ten 
years.  The  great  crisis  of  1825  was 
followed  by  the  minor  crisis  of 
1837  and  '89,  these  by  the  crisis  of 
1847,  and  that  in  turn  by  the  {i(rand 
crash  in  1857.  Periodical  insanity 
is  alleged  to  be  the  cause  of  these 
•  An  ever-recurring  mania 
iing  is  believed  to  seize 


upon  the  commerda!  classes,  and 
htirry  them  into  ruin.  This  b  a 
very  bold  assumption.  A  theory 
which  supposv^s  insanity  on  the 
piirt  of  the  shrewdest  and  mnst- 
practical  portion  of  the  community 
certainly  lacks,  a  priori,  the  air  of  -. 
probability.  That,  to  the  parties 
who  bold  this  theory,  our  oommer- 
ciul  classes  seem  to  perform  sets  of  ^ 
insanity  periodically,  may  be  true; 
but  may  not  the  appearance  of  in- 
sanity arise  from  the  acts  being 
viewed  through  a  wrong  median? 
Suppose  a  person,  walking  up  and 
down  in  front  of  our  winidows, 
always  as  he  passed  a  particular 
pane  of  glass  appeared  to  us  to  be 
grim&cing;  would  it  not  be  sane 
on  our  part,  before  questioning  his 
sanity,  to  look  whether  there  were 
not  a  flaw  in  the  glass,  which  made 
him  sppeur  to  be  grimacing  when 
in  truth  he  was  walking  as  soberiy 
as  usui^  f  The  first  question,  tiiea, 
which  naturally  suggests  itself  is, 
Is  ic  the  fkct  that  the  commercial 
classes  of  the  United  Kingdom  do 
actually,  and  in  a  manner  suicidal 
for  themselves,  go  mad  every  ten 
years?— or  is  there  not  somi^ing^ 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
which  at  certain  periods  gives  tn 
their  operations  a  semblance  of 
recklessness,  when  in  reality  tfaef 
have  no  such  character?  Bt-fore 
charging  the  whole  commerda!  and 
manufacturing  classes  with  fits  of 
insanity  in  over- trading,  we  Uiink 
it  right  to  ascertain  whether  then 
be  not  some  element  in  the  case 
which  their  libellers  have  over- 
looked, and  a  cooi^iderAtion  of 
which  may  place  their  condaet  in 
a  very  different  light 

**  Over  trading*'  Is  a  charge  of 
recent  date.  The  crisis  of  1857 
was  the  first  occasion  on  whidi 
it  was  heard.  Previous  to  that, 
another  cry  had  been  in  vogue  to 
account  for  the  recurrence  of  com- 
mercial crises.  They  were  attri- 
buted to  "  over-issues."  That  was 
the  current  theory  from  the  hesio- 
ning  of  the  century  down  to  1844. 
Even  in  1847  the  old  cry  was  heard 
in  certain  quarters,  and  the  Bank 
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was  blamed  for  not  having  '*  con- 
tracted its  issues** — *.^.,  reduced  the 
amount  of  its  notes  in  circalatton. 
But  that  was  the  last  of  it.  The 
theory  would  not  hold  water,  and 
it  was  abandoned.  Facts  were  too 
strong  for  it,  and  it  became  explod- 
ed. Judging  by  the  h'ght  of  subse- 
quent experience,  it  seems  marvel- 
lous that  the  theory  kept  its  ground 
so  long.  From  the  time  of  the  Bul- 
lion Committee  downwards,  "over- 
issues "  was  the  bugbear  which  con- 
stantly haunted  the  imagination  of 
our  currency-doctors,  and  influenced 
all  our  legislation  on  monetary  affairs. 
Notubly,  it  was  the  cause  of  the 
Bank  Acts  of  1844-5.  The  increase 
of  the  circulation  by  a  million  ster- 
ling or  80  was  thought  capable  of 
producing  the  most  momentous  con- 
sequences. It  "depreciated"  the 
currency,  and  was  the  parent  of  our 
recurrent  monetary  crises.  The 
upholders  of  the  theory,  it  is  true, 
never  condescended  to  establish  It 
by  a  reference  to  facts.  They  never 
demonstrated  that  in  any  case  the 
currency  was  depreciated,  nor  did 
they  show  how  such  depreciation 
operated  in  producing  our  mone- 
tary crises.  They  could  not  with 
reason  maintain  that  the  converti- 
bility or  value  of  our  notes  was  im- 
paired,— ^f>r  after  the  Act  of  1819, 
every  one  who  mistrusted  the  notes 
could  take  them  to  the  Bank  and 
get  gold  for  them;  and  it  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  the  public, 
with  this  option  open  to  them, 
would  keep  the  notes  in  circulatiim 
if  they  did  not  maintain  their  full 
value  in  relation  to  gold.  But 
'•  over-issues "  was  the  cry  of  the 
day ;  a  depreciation  of  the  currency 
wraj*  be'ieved  to  follow  every  little 
nCrease  in  the  Bank's  circulation, 
ind  to  occasion  all  our  embarrass- 
nents.  The  difficulty  is  to  imagine 
jow  such  a  theory  ever  originated. 
tVhat  are  we  to  think  of  it  now, 
vhen,  with  an  addition  of  800 
nillions  sterling  of  the  precious 
netals  to  the  world's  currency,  it  is 
;ti]l  doubted  by  many  authorities 
whether  there  has  been  any  depre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  money  at 


rll?  Oertatnly,  so  far  as  regards 
the  value  of  money  on  loan,  instead 
of  depreciation,  there  has  been  a 
most  notable  increase. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1844  these  much  dreaded  over-issues 
were  held  to  be  no  longer  possible. 
Moreover,  attention  having  been 
given  to  the  subject,  it  by-and-by 
came  to  be  seen  that  the  importance 
which  had  been  attached  to  fluctua- 
tions in  the  amount  of  the  Bank's 
circulation  was  quite  groundless. 
The  old  cry  was  abandoned  before 
1857,  and  no  one  dreamt  of  reviv- 
ing it  when  the  great  monetary  crisis 
of  that  year  occurred.  But  if  the 
Bank  Act  had  rendered  our  mone- 
tary system  perfect,  what  explana- 
tion was  to  be  given  of  this  new 
calamity?  Then  it  was  that  the 
theory  of  "over-trading"  was  pro- 
pounded, and  it  has  become  as 
current  as  the  cry  of  "  over- 
issues" used  to  be.  The  old  cry 
has  become  exploded, — has  the  new 
one  any  better  basis  of  support? 
It  does  not  matter  with  what 
parties  the  cry  originated — we  need 
not  speculate  whether  it  was  the 
result  of  an  honest  belief,  or  whether 
it  was  adopted  as  a  convenient 
means  of  shielding  from  scrutiny 
our  present  currency-laws.  All  that 
we  have  to  concern  ourselves  with 
is,  Is  it  true  ? 

What  has  been  may,  and,  if  not 
guarded  against,  will  occur  again. 
If  over-trading  were  the  cause  of  ^ 
the  terrible  calamity  of  1857,  the  ^ 
more  fully  the  fact  is  investigated 
and  exposed  the  better.  If  it  were 
not,  then  the  sooner  we  disabuse 
ourselves  of  the  idea,  the  sooner  we 
Fhall  be  in  a  position  to  discover 
the  real  cause  of  our  commercial 
disasters.  We  must  get  off  the 
wrong  scent  before  we  can  find 
the  right  one.  The  que8ti«»n  is  of 
momentous  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  trade,  and  should  be  put 
beyond  the  influence  of  haphazard 
conjecture?.  In  so  matter  of- fact  a 
department  as  trade  and  commerce, 
it  behoves  one  to  eschew  mere  as- 
sertions and  vague  generalities.  In 
commercial  matters,  above  all  things, 
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let  us  hare  precision.  Now,  if  over- 
trading were  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
asters of  1857,  what  was  the  amount 
of  it,  and  when  did  it  hegin?  In 
the  summer  of  that  year — as  eyery 
one  will  remember  who  gives  atteo- 
tion  to  commercial  subjects  —  all 
parties  were  agreed  as  to  the  sound- 
ness and  prosperous  condition  of 
our  trade ;  and  not  a  whisper  was 
heard  of  credit  being  overstrained 
to  support  it  Not  only  the  mer- 
cantile classes,  but  our  most  cool 
and  ob{;ervant  economists  held  and 
expressed  this  opinion.  How  was 
it,  then,  that  the  trade  which  was 
not  felt  to  be  excessive  in  the 
summer,  broke  down  so  utterly  at 
the  end  of  autumn  ?  How  was  it 
that  the  credit-system  of  the  country, 
which  supported  that  trade  buoy- 
antly and  prosperously  in  July  and 
August,  proved  utterly  unable  to 
sustain  it  in  November?  Mani- 
festly, in  that  short  interval,  there 
must  have  been  a  great  change: 
either  Trade  must  have  experienced 
a  great  expansion,  or  Credit  must 
have  become  suddenly  enfeebled. 
Which  of  these  things  was  it  which 
happened  ?  In  the  altered  relations 
between  Trade  and  Credit,  which 
-caused  trading  to  become  or  appear 
over-trading,  was  it  on  the  side  of 
Trade  or  on  the  side  of  Credit  that 
the  alteration  took  ^lace?  In  the 
brief  period  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  height  of  our  prosperity 
and  the  depth  of  oUr  adversity,  was 
it  Trade  that  extended  itself  or 
Credit  that  became  crippled  ? 

The  storm  came  upon  us  from 
America:  but  when  it  was  seen 
raging  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, the  journals  which  are  the 
most  observant  critics  of  commer- 
cial affairs  —  the  *  Times  *  and  the 
*  Economist' — were  unhesitating  in 
their  assertions  that  a  similar  disas- 
ter would  not  extend  to  this  countnr, 
60  firm  and  healthy  was  the  condi- 
tion of  our  trade.  So  late  as  the 
7th  November,  after  several  large 
fidlures  had  occurred — including 
the  exceptionally  bad  ones  of  Mac- 
donald  and  Monteith  in  Glasgow  — 
the  '  Economist'  continued  to  reiter- 
ate unhesitatingly  its  testimony  to 


the  sound  and  prosperous  diaracter 
of  British  trade.  ^'That  this  coon- 
try  is  intrinsically  better  off^  as  re- 
gutls  its  obligations  and  ftramdal 
position,"  it  said,  *' there  can  be 
no  doubt"  In  another  editorial  ar- 
ticle in  the  same  number  apoa  our 
Imports,  it  was  remarked,  that  '*oim 
of  the  great  sources  of  loss  whidi 
have  attended  former  periods  of 
commercial  pressure,  has  beoi  the 
large  accumulation  of  forelen  pro- 
ducts in  our  warehouses — uie  con- 
sequence of  extensive  and  improfi- 
dent  importations,  stimulated  bj 
high  prices,  and  the  necetseafy  re- 
action which  took  place  at  audi 
times;"  but  that  "this  cannot  be 
said,  at  the  present  time,  of  any  of 
the  chief  raw  materials,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  single  one  of  nlk."  Again, 
in  a  leaider  upon  our  Exports,  in  the 
same  number,  the  editor  put  and 
answered     the    following     decisive 

auestions: — "Is  there  any  evidence 
lat  the  export  trade  of  this  coun- 
try during  the  last  year  has  been 
of  a  forced  character?  Has  there 
been  any  glut  in  the  home  marked 
either  of  raw  materials  or  of  mano- 
factured  goods,  which  could  have 
led  to  such  a  trade  f  Has  there  no^ 
on  the  contrary,  been  a  great  sear- 
city  of  raw  materials  and  a  continii- 
ally  rising  price  caused  by  an  ex- 
tending demand?  The  mere  &ct 
that  fulures  have  taken  place  in 
the  United  States  which  have  led 
to  heavy  losses  in  this  countxy  in 
no  way  affects  the  general  srgo- 
moDt  —  unless  it  can  he  shown  Vbal 
those  failures  have  been  oaused  by 
losses  directly  resulting  from  the 
imports  from  this  country.  iRi 
9uch  proof  exiitt.  On  the  contrary," 
&c  And  in  the  same  article,  as  U 
the  real  soundness  of  our  tnde 
could  not  be  too  oDen  or  too  ex- 
plicitly stated,  it  was  said: — '* Un- 
like the  crisis  of  1847,  we  have  in 
the  present  year,  in  common  with 
all  Europe  and  the  United  Sutes, 
instead  of  scarcity  and  famine,  one 
of  the  most  abundant  harvests  ever 
known;  and,  unlike  the  crisis  of 
1847,  when  we  had  obligations  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  £150,000,000 
in  the  shape  of    railway-oUls  im- 
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pending  orer  the  oottntiy,  our  com- 
mercial classes  are  now  more  free 
from  such  demands  upon  their  re- 
sources than  they  haye  been  for 
many  years." 

These  are  weighty  statements. 
Bere  is  a  writer  —  a  recognised  au- 
thority —  carefully  considering  Jhe 
whole  subject,  and  speaking  with 
td  the  official  returns  and  priTate 
trade-circulars  before  him.  Here  is  a 
man  who,  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
danger,  anxiously  scans  all  parts 
of  our  position,  to  see  if  there  are 
any  weak  points,  and  can  find  none. 
Again  and  again,  the  ^ Times*  ex- 
pressed a  similar  opinion.  For  ex- 
ample, on  the  9th  October,  when 
the  Bank  began  to  raise  the  rate  of 
discount,  the  leading  journal  in  its 
City  article  remarked  :  ^^  As  regards 
the  broad  trade  of  the  empire,  it  is 
impossible  to  discern  the  cause  of 
fear.  Month  by  month  our  com- 
mercial payments  increase  in  mag- 
nitude, and  yet  are  met  with  a 
punctuality  never  surpassed.  All 
the  leading  bankers  will  testify 
that  thus  ikr  there  is  an  absence 
eren  of  those  premonitory  symp- 
toms which  inrai^ably  warn  thnn 
of  the  possibility  of  a  coming 
struggle,  long  before  the  commun- 
ity at  large  have  become  awakened 
to  it.  Hence  the  belief  may  be 
confidently  indulged  that,  although 
with  our  universally  difiused  trans- 
actions we  must  necessarily  parti- 
cipate in  every  shock  that  occurs 
elsewhere,  our  commercial  prosper- 
ity is  destined  still  to  continue  a 
oaarvel  to  the  world."  The  *  Times ' 
Euid  *•  Economist*  were  right  in 
these  statements  as  to  the  sound- 
aeas  of  our  trade.  What,  then, 
caused  their  anticipations  to  be  so 
lamentably  fidsified  by  the  issue  t 
Cnstead  of  remaining  **a  marvel  to 
the  world,**  what  caused  our  trade 
:o  break  down  utterly,  covering 
^he  country  with  wrecks  and  mis- 
sry^  ?  The  *  Times*  and  •Econo- 
xiist'  erred  in  their  calculations 
limply  because  they  looked  only 
•x>  the  state  of  trade,  and  overlook- 
ed the  effect  which  the  American 
>anic  would  produce  upon  our  mo- 
letttry  system.     It  was  the  failure 


of  the  latter  which  occasioned  the 
fidlure  of  the  former.  The  cause 
of  the  crisis  of  1857  was  not  bad 
trade,  but  a  defective  currency-law. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  our  com- 
merce, but  of  our  monetary  system. 
Jfter  the  crisis  had  done  its  work, 
indeed,  the  impression  became  gen- 
end  that  our  commerce  had  been 
running  wild ;  and  the  numerous 
bankruptcies  and  suspensions  were 
appealed  to  as  showing  that  such 
must  have  been  the  case.  This  was 
an  ex  poet  facto  argument  cX  a  most 
inconsequential  kind.  That  thirty 
thousand  soldiers  died  in  a  week^ 
time  —  that  week  having  witness- 
ed a  battle—  is  certainly  no  proof 
that  the  army  to  which  they  be- 
longed was  in  a  frightftiliy  bad 
sanitary  condition.  Doubtless  the 
ailing  soldiers  of  an  army  are  sure 
to  be  knocked  over  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight,  but  the  proportion  of 
such  cases  is  insignificant ;  and 
thousands  more  perish  who,  but  for 
the  battle,  might  have  lived  in 
health  and  strength  for  the  natural 
'term  of  existence.  The  country 
knows  to  its  cost  that  the  failures 
and  suspensions  in  1857  were  dis- 
astrously numerous ;  but  the  ques- 
tion remains,  What  was  tiie  cause 
of  them  ? 

The  supporters  of  the  cry  of  over- 
trading founded  their  charge  against 
the  commercial  classes  on  the  fact 
that  the  export  trade  in  1867  was 

nter  than  it  had  ever  been  before, 
ad  increased  six  millions  above 
the  highest  amount  in  any  previous 
year.  True,  in  some  of  the  previous 
years,  there  had  been  an  increase 
not  only  as  great,  but  three  times 
greater.  That  was  undeniable :  but, 
said  the  supporters  of  the  over- 
trading theory,  that  <lDes  not 
matter:  it  is  now  obvious  that  our 
merclfknts  and  manufacturers  have 
carried  trade  beyond  the  limits 
which  the  capital  of  the  country 
can  support  The  amount  of  the 
increase  on  the  year  may  have  been 
only^  six  millions,  but  these  six 
millions  have  been  an  excess.  An  es^ 
port-trade  of  122  millions,  they  said, 
is  a  forced  and  inflated  trade,  be- 
yond the  requirements  i^  the  world, 
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and  greater  tl^  our  accumulated 
wealth  can  support  And  when  the 
exports  fell — ^in  consequence  of  the 
crisis,  and  of  the  stagnation  of  trade 
which  followed  —  they  appealed  to 
this  fact  as  a  proof  of  (he  justice  of 
their  opinion,  and  said  that  this 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  exports 
was  dimply .  owing  to  the  country 
having  returned  to  its  normal 
amount  of  trade  and  of  production. 
For  the  time,  they  had  it  all  their 
own  way.  No  one  could  bring 
positive  proof  that  they  were  wrong. 
It  might  be  —  though  it  was  not 
probable  —  that  British  trade  had 
reached  and  temporarily  exceeded 
the  maximum  which  the  require- 
ments of  the  world  permitted.  But 
even  if  this  had  been  the  case,  it  was 
certainly  unfair  and  ungenerous  so 
bitterly  to  taunt  the  commercial 
clgsses,  in  the  midst  of  their  dis- 
asters, with  recklessness  and  in- 
sanity, merely  because  they  had 
exceeded  a  limit  which — supposing 
it  bad  existence— could  not  possibly 
be  discovered  save  by  actual  ex- 
perience. 

But  what  is  to  be  thought  of  such 
an  allegation  now?  Actual  expe- 
rience has  been  acquired,  and  what 
does  it  show  ?  Look  back  at  the 
column  of  "our  Nilon^eter,"  which 
we  give  on  a  previous  pa^e,  and  see 
how  insignificant  was  the  increase  of 
trade  which  was  thought  to  be  "  reck- 
less overtrading,"  and  the  cause 
of  all  our  ca]|Lmities,  seven  years 
ago.  Such  an  increase  appears  a 
bagatelle,  and  the  ill-fated  year,  as 
figured  in  the  returns  of  its  trade, 
is  passed  ov$r  by  the  eye  as  a  very 
ordinary  one.  Despite  the  limit 
which  theorisers  assigned  to  it  as 
its  716  plu8  uUra^  British  trade  has 
continued  ^  increase,  and  to  an  ex- 
tent which  throws  all  former  years 
into  the  shade^  No  sooner  waa>  the 
year  of  stagnation,  which  necessar- 
ily followed  the  crisis  of  1857,  at  an 
end,  than  trade  not  only  resumed 
its  old  rate  of  progression,  but  be- 
gan to  exceed  it  In  1859  the  ex> 
ports  were  eight  and  a  half  ^millions 
greater  than  those  of  1857  ;  in  1860 
they  were  fourteen  millions  greater ; 
and  last  year  iki^y  were  twenty-four 


and  a  half  millions  greater  than  in 
1857.  Tet  no  crisis  came :  the 
coimtry  was  eminently  prosperous, 
and  every  one  rejoiced  in  the  mar- 
vellous expansion  of  our  industry 
and  enterprise.  Even  the  terrible 
cotton  -  dearth  £uled  to  reduoe 
our  exports  to.  their  amount  in 
1857;  and  if  any  sudi  reduction 
were  to  take  place,  it  would  justly 
be  re^rded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  which  could  befall  ua 
A  steady  increase  of  trade  on  the 
part  of  this  country  is  what  may 
naturally  be  expected,  and  is  mndi 
to  be  desired.  In  truth,  if  we  con- 
sider the  annual  increase  (^  our 
wealth  and  of  our  population,  and 
the  increasing  facilities  for  trade 
with  other  countries,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  when  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  are  no  greater  for  one  year 
than  for  its  predecessor,  such  a  iact 
indicates  not  merely  that  we  are 
not  gaining  ground,  but  that  we  are 
losing  it  When  the  amount  of 
Ubour  in  this  country  is  axmaaUy 
increasing,  and  better  markets  are 
heing  opened  for  the  produce  of 
that  labour,  it  is  alike  unnatural 
and  unfortunate  if  our  exports  do 
not  likewise  show  an  annual  in- 
crement 

Although  the  "excess"  of  ex- 
ports shown  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  was  the  chief  ground  upon 
which  the  charge  of,  over-trading 
was  brought  against  the  commercial 
classes  in  1857,  another  circam- 
stance,  peculiar  to  the  times,  contri- 
buted notably  to, make  the  charge 
popular  with  the  general  pabltc. 
This  was  the  publicity  then  for  the 
first  time  given  to  the  examitiatioQ 
of  bankrupts.  Failures,  which  pre* 
viously  would  have  passed  unnoticed 
by  the  public,  then  began  to  be  re- 
ported in  full  detail  in  the  newspa- 
pers, and  became  the  subject  of  con- 
versation in  every  city  and  market- 
place in  the  kingdom.  ScandaMov- 
ers  delighted  to  recount  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  bankrupt  in  his  wines, 
furniture  and  housekeeping,  —  how 
much  went  to  keep  up  his  dog-cart, 
and  how  much  was  lavished  on  his 
mistress ;  while  men  of  business 
dilated  upon  the  nature  and  extent 
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of  the  **aocommodatioB-«ystem,"  hy 
which  this  reckless  speculation  and 
eztrayagance  were  carried  on»  It 
was  the  revelation  ef  these  cases 
that  was  new*  in  1867 — not  their 
occurrence.  Such  exceptional  catses 
are,  have  been,  and  will  continue  to 
occur  in  every  large  and  active  com« 
mercial  Community.  One  may  as 
well  hope  to  never  shadow  from  sun- 
shine, or  evil  from  good  in  this  world, 
as  (0  find  a  condition  of  trade  in 
which  many  csLses  of  recklessness  and 
mismanagement  do  not  co-exist  with 
legitimate  and  profitable  enterprise. 
C4Bteri$  paribtts,  the  more  numerous 
%  population  is,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  poverty,  folly,  and  crime ; 
and  in  like  manner,  and  from  the 
same  cause,  the  brisker  trade  is,  the 
more  numerous  will  be  the  cases  of 
bad  trading.  We  may  regret  this, 
as  we  deplore  the  other  imperfec- 
tions of  human  nature,  but  we  can- 
not help  it  It  is  a  ciog  upon  pros- 
perity, but  not  a  barrier  to  progress. 
The  population  of  these  islands  has 
doubled  since  this  century  began, 
and  we  are  afraid  to  say  how  much 
more  numerous  are  the  cases  of 
crime  and  poverty  amongst  us  now 
than  they  were  Mxty  years  ago ; 
but,  despite  these  drawbacks,  the 
nation  has  advanced  immensely 
in  its  social  condition  and  pro»'per- 
itj.  Progress  in  Trade  is  just  like 
progress  in  anything  else.  There 
may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  a  greater 
number  of  bad  failures  now  than  in 
former  timen,  but  certainly  there 
are  not  more  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  trade  carried  on.  And 
if^  in  1857,  among  the  scores  of 
bankruptcy  cases  revealed  in  detail 
to  the  public,  there  were  some  of 
more  than  usual  shkmelessness  and 
recklessness,  it  must  be  olso  remem- 
bered that  there  were  dozens  of 
cases  of  suspensions  —  probably  re- 
presenting in  value  one  half  of  all 
the  failures  that  then  occurred — in 
^v-hich  tlie  assets  of  the  firms  not  only 
covered  all  their  liablities,  but  great- 
ly   exceeded    them.*    It    may   well 


be  asked,  how  came  this  to  be  ! 
Here,  at  least,  there  was  no  **  over- 
trading.*' The  fault  must  havo 
lain  not  in  trade,  but  in  something 
else.  And  that  thing  is  the  «very 
element  of  the  question  which  the 
supporters  of  the  '*  over-trading " 
theory  desire  to  overlook.  It  is  that 
'*  something  in  the  circumstanees 
of  the  country"  which,  tk  we  have 
previously  suggested  interrogative- 
ly, on  certain  occasions  makes  our 
commercial  classes  appeevr  to  be 
over-trading  when  in  ^uth  they  are 
not.  This  element  is  the  operation 
of  tlie  Bank  act  ;  and  this  it  is, 
and  not  periodical  insanity  on  the 
part  of  the  trading  commnity, 
which  is  the  fundamental  and  origi- 
nating cause  of  our  recurrent  crises. 
They  are  not  **  eomnerdaV  but 
monetary  crises.  It  is  commerce 
indeed  that  suifers,  but  it  is  our 
monetary  system  which  deals  the 
blow.  The  commercial  community 
is  the  ei/«  eorput  in  which  the 
disease  chiefly  operates,  producing 
misery  and  ruin  ;  but  it  is  the  sy>tem 
pursued  by  the  Bank,  under  Act  of 
Pfvrliament,  which  is  the  source  and 
efficient  cause  of  thetalamity. 

Apart  from  the  fatal  operation  of 
the  Bank  Act^  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  difficulty  which  our  traders 
had  to  encounter  f  We  cannot 
answer  this  question  better  than  in 
the  words  of  the  *  Times.'  Com- 
menting on  the  large  failures  that 
were  taking  place,  it  said  :  **  Messrs. 
Dennistoun  have  houses  in  New 
York  and  New  Orleans,  and  the 
almost  total  cessation  of  remittances 
from  those  points  has  rendered  the 
stoppage  unavoidable.  .  .  .  What 
has  caused  Messrs.  Naylor,  Tickers, 
A^  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Dennistoun  to 
stop?.  The  simple  fact  that  each 
succeeding  mail  from  America  ar- 
rived without  bringing  them  remit- 
tances of  bills  to  enable  them  to 
apply  for  discount.  Their  eapitale 
were  ample.^^  t  **  Any  firm  with 
fair  capital  and  credit  is  always 
prepared   to  meet  a  shoft  strain ; 


*  See  a  list  of  some  of  these  cases  given  in  the  article  on  **  The  Economy  of 
Capital,'*  in  the  March  number  of  the  Magazine. 

f  •  Times, '  November  9,  1867.  ^.?_ 
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but  tew  ctn  be  expected  for  weekd 
and  weeks  to  discharge  the  cost  of 
wages,  raw  material,  and  all  the 
other  items  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  goods  they  have  shipped,  when 
the  returns  for  these  goods  are 
stopped  by  a  oonyulsion  so  violent 
and  60  little  foreseen  that  it  is 
likened  on  the  spot  to  an  attack  of 
epilepsy."  *  Sudi  was  the  embar- 
rassment which  our  traders  had  to 
meet,  —  sudden,  unforeseeable,  and 
neither  arising  from  nor  revealing 
any  fliult  on  their  part  The  em- 
barrassment, also,  was  as  tempo- 
rary in  its  nature  as  it  was  artificial 
"  In  America,"  said  the  *  Times/  on 
the  18th  of  October,  **the  arrears 
now  due  to  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent are  enormous,  and  are  accu- 
mulating every  week  ;  and  the  mo- 
ment the  panic  there  subsides,  and 
the  influence  of  the  fortnightly  gold 
arrivals  again  begin  to  be  felt,  the 
scarcity  of  bills,  upon  us  may  be  as 
remorlnble  as  their  present  abund- 
ance. There  is,  consequently,  no- 
thing to  ezdte  apprehension  that 
the  disturbance  will  be  protracted,  "t 
This,  then,  was  the  whole  difficulty 
—  perfectly  artificial  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  temporary  in  its  duration.} 
A^y  man  of  coinmon  sense  will 
wonder  that  so  slight  a  difficulty 
should  have  led  to  so  tremendous 
a  criiiis.  Our  traders  had  capital 
enough,  but  they  could  not  get 
money*  Thenr  credit  was  unques- 
tioned, but  our  credit- system  had 
wholly  given  way.  Again,  we  ask, 
Why  was  this  f 

A  word  will  explain  the  matter. 
A  drain  of  gold  —  though,  as  we 
have  shown,  a  merely  superficial 
event,  in  no  way  necessarily  con- 
nected with  national  loss,  or  ex- 
pressive of  national  indebtedness — 
under  our  present  system,  is  the 
grand  cause  of  the  recurrent "  crises" 
which  inflict  such  vast  losses  upon 
our  commercial  classes.  In  1867,  in 
consequence  of  the  panic  and  tem- 
porary suspension  of  cash-payments 


by  the  banks  in  the  United  StatM, 
there  was  a  delay  in  the  usual  remit- 
tances from  that  country ;  ^nd  also, 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  gold  was 
sent  thither  from  this  coantry, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing American  stocks,  then  unduly 
depredated.  Such  inves^tmeat^ 
made  by  our  capitalists,  were  as  le- 
gitimate, and  at  least  as  profitable, 
as  if  iron  or  cotton  goods  had  been 
exported'  to  an  equal  valuei  But 
the  export  of  property  in  specie, 
under  our  present  system',  has  a 
very  different  effect  from  the  export 
of  property  of  other  kinds.  Meiely 
temporary  as  was  this  absence  cf 
our  usual  reserve  stock  of  specie, 
the  operation  of  the  Bank  Act  was 
such  as  to  occasion  an  internal  drain 
likewise,  and  ultimately,  and  ▼ery 
rapidly,  shook  down  our  fabric  oi 
trade  altogether.  The  operation  of 
the  Bank  Act,  when  a  drain  of  gold 
takes  place,  is  threefold — ^vix.,  1.  To 
raise  the  rate  of  discount  even  for 
first-class  commercial  bills  to  an  ex- 
orbitant height ;  2.  To  render  many 
bills  (i.  0.,  the  form  of  currency 
by  which  all  our  larger  money  trans- 
actions are  carried  on)  unn^otiable, 
which  in  other  circumstances  would 
have  been  esteemed  as  perfectly 
good  ;  and,  8,  at  the  culminatioo 
of  the  crisis,  so  to  reduce  the  ataU- 
able  resources  of  ther  Bank  as  to 
render  that  establishment  incapable 
of  lending  the  customary  assiistaiice 
to  firms  upon  any  terms,  —  even 
though  the  solvency  of  these  firms 
be  as  unquestioned  as  that  of  the 
Bank  itself,  and  though  their  sus- 
pension would  cause  a  panic  which 
would  endanger  the  position  of 
efery  bank  in  iltie  kingdom.  For 
example,  in  November  1857^  the 
great  house  of  Peabody  &  Co.,  tem- 
porarily embarrassed  by  the  sus- 
pension of  payments  in  America, 
applied  to  the  Bank  for  the  loan  of 
nearly  a  million  sterling,  which  (he 
Bank,  with  its  power  of  issue  re- 
stricted by  the  Act  of  1844,  was 


•  *  Times,'  Oct.  26,  1861  t  Ibid.,  Oct.  18,  1S6Y. 

X  In  truth,  eo  ephemeral  was  the  diflScuUy,  that  within  two  months  after  the 
crisis  reached  its  height,  we  had  not  only  got  fVom  America  all  the  gold  thai  we 
had  sent  thither,  but  three  tbnetf  as  much— namely  £8,200,000. 
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unable  to  giye;  and  all  Xondon 
tottered, — ^for  it  was  known  that  if 
that  great  firm  went  down,  dozens 
more  would  fall  with  it,  and  the 
panic  would  become  universid.  The 
suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  alone 
prevented  this  catastrophe^  by  re- 
fazing  the  arbitrary  fetters  on  the 
Bank's  issues,  and  thereby  enabling 
it  to  advance  the  sum  required.  We 
pmy  add,  so  thoroughly  solvent,  in- 
dc^  excessively  woduy,  was  this 
temporarily  embarrassed  flm^  that 
the  private  property  of  the  chief 
partner  was  of  itself  held  by  the 
•Bank  to  furnish  sufficient  securi^ 
for  this  enormous,  but  urgently- 
neededf  loan.*  But  if  Peabody 
and  Co.,  were  saved^and  we  re* 
joioe  that  they  were  scH—why  were 
the  Dennistoun's,  •  Nayler,  Yickers 
and  Ca,  and  many  others  sacri- 
ficed? The  drcumstances  of  alt 
these  firms  were  alike,— why  was 
their  &te  difforentr  Each  had  an 
ample  capital — each,  from  no  fknU 
o(  its  own,  was  temporarily  embar- 
rassed; yiAiy  then  was  not  the^ re- 
quired assistance  given  equally  to 
allP  Simply  because  we  have  an 
unworkable  Bank  Act  which  it  is  a 
point  of  honour  with  some  theo- 
rists, and  a  point  of  self-interest 
with  all  money-dealers,  to  uphold 
to  the  last,  though  trade  and  in- 
dustry go  to  wreck  and  ruin. 

Without  discounts,  there  can  be 
no  trade.  A  stoppage  of  discounts 
on  the  part  of  the  Bank  brings  the 
wh<de  Mvio  of  industry  to  the 
ground.  The  rate  of  diseount  has 
been  extremely  high  of  Ute.  Trade 
has  now  to  pay  twice  as  much  for 
its  usual  discounts  as  ft  did  in 
similar  circumstances  ten  years  ago. 
It  may  be,  though  it  certainly  is 
not  probable,  that  the  profits  of 
traders  are  so  much  greater  now 
tliaa  formerly  that  they  can  afford 
to  pay  these  higher  rates  of  dis- 
count: and  if  such  be  the  case, 
bankers  of  oourse  are  quite  justified 


in  ezacdng  them.  Buikers  have 
to  make  a  profit  on  money,  just  as 
traders  make  a  profit  on  goods,  and 
the  higher  they  can  raise  the  rate, 
the  letter  for  themselves.  But 
there  is  one  point  about  which 
there  can  be  no  dispute.  Trade 
must  have  discounts.  Tet,  under 
the  eziiiting  regime,  these  fail  Trade 
at  the  very  times  when  they  are 
most  urgently  required.  The  Bank 
turns  its  back  upon  Trade  ;  the  Act 
says  "No— you  cannot  have  your 
bills  discounted  upon  any  terms,'* 
even  while  there  are  six  or  seven 
millions  of  gold  in  the  Bank.  Those 
millions  are  wholly  withdrawn 
from  Trade :  they  were  set  apart, 
in  1844,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  convertibility  of  the  note, — a 
convertibility,  lie  it  noted,  which 
is  never  endangered,  seeing  that 
the  public  never  want  gold  if  they 
can  get  notes.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
great  blunder  in  the  fitiming  of  the 
Act;  wdelidte  ihht  these  six  or  seven 
millions  are  absolutely  useless  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  set 
apart  When  the  Bank  has  exhaust- 
ed its  powers  of  issue  as  restricted 
by  the  Act,  it  has  still  these  millions 
of  gold  on  hahd — ^yet  not  one  sove- 
reign of  that  immense  sum  can  be 
used,  either  for  discounting  pur- 
poses, or  in  exchange  for  notes, 
without  violating  the  Act  The 
reserve,  in  fact,  as  established  by 
the  Act,  is  useless.  These  seven 
millions  cannot  be  used  to  cash  a 
single  note, — so  that  they  are  help- 
less to  preserve  convertibility.  Tet 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  this 
inert  deposit,  these  millions  are 
withdrawn  from  banking  purposes, 
and  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
country  is  periodically  sacrificed. 
A  drain  of  gold  'comes — a  panic  and 
"crisis*'  ensue— the  Bank  restricts 
its  discounts,  and  Trade  is  brought 
to  the  ground.  This,  in  brief^  is  the 
position.  How  long  will  it  be  al- 
lowed to  last ! 


*  For  some  graphio  and.lntereeting  inddents  connected  with  the  threatened 
failure  of  this  great  firm,  and  ef  the  eminent  philanthropiflt  who  was  at  the  head 
of  it,  see  the  recently  published  *  Notes  on  Speculation'  by  that  veteran  city 
man  Hr.  Morier  Evaas. 
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In  the  season  when  the  leaves  change  teom  green  io  brown,  and  are 
swept  round  and  round  by  the  eerie  autumn  winds — ^when  the  summer 
purposes  are  ended,  and  those  of  winter  are  not  yet  begun — ^m  the  mid4 
of  the  customary  changes  though  which,  year  after  year,  we  hsre  all 
passed  from  summer  into  winter^-the  electric  wires  startle  ns  with  tbe 
astounding  news  that  the  boldest  explorer  of  the  age  has  been  killed 
in  an  English  stubble>field  by  the  aoCidental  dischai^  of  %  gun.  The 
world  stands  in  breathless  awe  at  such  an  erent  It  had  bat  ban 
time  to  master  that  stirring  history  of  patience,  %iith,  endurance,  and 
courage  crowned  with  success,  when  it  Teamed  that  the  hero  of  the 
great  triumph  had  become  for  ever  deaf  to  the  echoes  of  its  applause 
—  that  the  great  heart  beat  no  more  with  aspirations  of  achieremeDti- 
to  come,  ft  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  parallel  with  Brace,  and 
I  the  life  extinguished  by  such  an  accident  as  might  befall  a  London 
alderman,  whose  whole  perils  of  ezisteDce  lie  in  the  transit  between 
the  drawing-room  and  the  dining-room ;  and  those  who  are  least  prone 
to  read  special  meanings  in  the  decrees  of  Providence  cannot  well  avoid 
an  inference  from  events  which  seem  to  justify  their  &voarite  scepti- 
cism by  confounding  the  knowledge  of  the  wise,  and  proving  how 
little  is  to  be  predicted  of  ultimate  effects  from  apparent  causes.  He 
who  had  for  years  stood  face  to  face  with  death  in  all  its  forms — who 
had  thus  more  fully  than  perhaps  ta^j  other  living  man  mastered  all 
the  causes  and  sources  of  danger  to  life  —  swept  away  by  the  kind  of 
casualty  that  occasionally  picks  off  an  inexperienced  schoolbo^l  What 
a  terrible  reminder  of  Uie  fallibility  of  man  I  What  an  awfully  ademn 
sermon  on  the  text  which  tells  UB  that  the  race  is  not  always  to  tiie 
swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong  I  Had  the  event  oceorred  in  that 
classic  age  when  seeking  the  source  of  the  Nile  was  proverbial  as  i 
hunt  after  the  unattainable,  the  ^p'eat  lyric  might  have  grouped  it  wilk 
tlie  ahstulU  clarum  cita  mart  AchilUn^  and  the  other  incongruities  whid 
show  that  human  nature  is  not  constituted  to  achieve  perfection. 

The  world  knows  what  it  has  lost  in  the  tried  soldier,  the  bold  ex 
plorer,  and  the  sagacious  discoverer ;  but  to  a  little  special  world  nearei 
to  him,  his  death  is  the  closing  of  a  friendly  eye — the  extinction  of 
a  sunny  smile.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  he  was  very  amiable. 
The  charm  of  his  sweet  temper  SDd  kindly  ways  fell  on  all  who  came 
into  friendly  intercourse  with  him ;  and  it  was  a  sincere  and  fundameotai 
amiability,  fulfilling  the  precept  of  a  modem  sage,  who  said,  **  The  best 
way  to  make  people  like  ^ou  is  to  appear  to  like  tiiem,  and  the  best  way 
to  appear  to  like  them  is  really  to  like  them."  By  the  friendly  hearth, 
in  fact,  he  had  so  much  good-humour,  docility,  and  pliability  aboot 
trifles,  that  people  who  saw  no  more  of  him  might  have  fbrmed  the 
utterly  mistaken  notion  that  he  was  infirm  of  purpose,  and  wanting  in 
the  hardness  of  character  necessary  for  great  achievements.  And  so  he 
realised  that  fine  old  idea  of  true  dbivahy^  in  which  the  hero  in  the  field 
became  a  lamb  at  home,  . 

Children,  the  most  sure  Judges  of  true  goodness  of  nature,  were  de 
lighted  with  him.  He  took  to  them,  not  with  the  patronising  air  of 
people  doing  the  benevolent^  but  as  one  of  themselves.  De  Quincey  iu 
one  of  the  most  spiritual  of  his  essays,  speaks  of  **the  eternal  child  **  that 
dwells  in  fine  natures — the  remnant  of  the  simplicity  and  candonrof 
childhood  surviving  through  the  sagacity  and  strength  of  manhood  and 
its  contests  with  the  world.    No  ^nan  had  more  of  this  than  Speke.    la 
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%  group  of  children  he  took. and  communicated  enjoyment;  and  their 
sports  were  actually  sport  to  the  hunter  of  the  tiger  and  hippopotamus. 
Eyon  while  these  reminiscences  are  passing  through  the  mind,  a  little 
group,  with  suhdued  voices,  are  recalling  his  kindly  romps,  and  especially 
that  occasion  when  an  illustrious  tahle  was  spread  for  him  in  vain,  be- 
cause it  was  a  gala-day,  and  he  could  not  drag  himself  from  the  genuine 
enjoyment  he  felt  in  the  sports  of  a  group  of  children  who  were  making 
the  long  passages  and  hiding-holes  of  a  quaint  old  house  ring  with  their 
shouts  and  their  laughter. 

This  genial  assimilation  with  young  folks  and  their  enjoyments  was  a 
very  pleasing  feature,  but  it  was 'one  of  many  that  went  together  to  form 
the  noble  simplicity  of  his  nature.  This  was  shown  powerfnlly  in  the 
way  in  which  he  bore  his  honours.  Both  when  he  returned  triumphant, 
and  when  he  issued  the  wondrous  narrative  of  his  difficulties  and  their 
conquest,  the  great  lionising  world  was  roaring  at  his  heels,  demanding 
him  as  its  prey,  but  he  heeded  it  not  He  did  not,  like  vulgar  repudiators  . 
of  popularity,  let  it  overtake  him  that  he  might  conspicuously  repel  it, 
■  but  he  kept  quiet  at  his  work  and  among  his  fiiends,  avoiding  all  occa- 
sions of  notoriety.  To  -this  line  of  conduct  he  made  one  characteristic 
exception.  Like  many  Englishmen  who  become  &mou8,  he  had  a  little 
world  of  his  own  in  his  own  county  of  Somerset,  where  his  social  position 
was  possibly  an  object  of  as  much  real  pride  and  satisfaction  as  his  wide 
&me.  He  belonged  to  an  old  county  ftmily  of  worshipful  repute  for 
many  centuries.  So  when  one  of  the  Spekes  of  Jordans  became  famous 
over  the  world,  his  fame. was  part  of  the  property  of  the  district,  in  which 
its  inhabitants  must  partake;  and  in  his  kindly  nature  he  submitted 
with  the  best  grace  to  the  ovation  offered  him  in  his  native  district, 
knowing  that  to  evade  it  would  be  a  sore  mortification  to  old  friends  and 
good  neighboprs.  * 

One  who  had  risen  so  high  could  not  escape  the  fate  of  eminence  to 
bring  forth  carpers  and  detractors.  A  solemn  silence  will  now  pervade 
the  field  of  strife.  We  refer  to  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  dropping  a 
word  of  explanation  on  what  seemed  the  most  plausible  charge  brought 
forward  by  his  censors — that  in  his  books  he  hns  not  done  full  justice  to 
other  persons  who  have  laboured  meritoriously,  though  with  imperfect 
success,  in  the  field  of  his  triumph.  It  might  be  a  sufficient  answer  if> 
any  such  charge,  that  he  does  not  profess  to  write  the  history  of  African 
exploration  and  discovery,  but  merely  to  narrate  what  he  himself  did 
and  saw.  But  all  who  personally  knew  him  would  acquit  him  of  any 
design  to  be  even  passively  ungenerous.  Every  one  who  reads  his  fresh 
narratives  will  see  that  he  has  not  been  trained  in  the  art  and  mystery 
of  professional  book-making.  The  book-writer,  like  the  lawyer  and  the 
actor,  has  certain  traditioiuil  conventionalities,  and  among  them  one  of 
the  most  tiresome  is  the  acknowledgment  of  obligations  to  intelligent 
assistants.  'If  you  analyse  and  estimate  the  rounded  sentences'  in  which 
these  acknowledgments  are  usually  expressed,  you  will  invariably  find 
that  they  tend  to  uplift  the  glory  of  the  author.  They  place  him  in 
that  rank  most  envied  of  all  the  niches  in  the  temple  of  fame —  that 
of  the  master-mind  that  can  find  good  human  tools  wherewith  his 
fame  and  fortune  are  to  be  hewn  out  There  are  no  better  samples 
of  insolent  condescension  to  be  found  than  these  acknowledgments  of 
assistance  as  they  are  commonly  expressed.  Speke  was  not  suffi- 
ciently adroit  in  the  craft  of  book-making  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  that  form  of  pride  that  apes  humility ;  nor,  if  he  had  been 
Instructed  in  it,  would  it  probably  have  commendMl  itself  to  his  accept- 
ance. He  told  his  own  story  plainly  and  frankly,  and  left  others  to  tell 
theirs.    Before  the  world  he  Uius  put  in  no  claim  to  the  reputation  of 
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generoBiiy;  and  the  world  did  not  know,  and  Ind  no  1%^  to  jii%i^ 
whether  generon^  was  or  was  not  among  hia  qualifieation& 

Those  who  came  doee  to  himsaw  that  he  posaesaed  it  in  laigemenon^ 
and  that  nothing  could  be  more  oontiaiy  to  hia  natore  than  to  he  pani- 
rioua,  or  unjust  to  any  man.  He  was  a  cheetflil  giyer.  All  men  have 
their  defects,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  thatcareksa  profusion  and  tnabffii^ 
to  say  "  No  "  were  among  his.  Without  the  unamiaUe  antithesis  attribaltd 
to  the  great  Roman  rerolutbnist  of  being  oZi^t  appttem^  ho  had  a  & 
position  to  be  9ui  prqfkuut.  He  was  penurious  to  no  one  but  hinadC 
When  saying  fhnds  for  his  great  enterprise,  ho  lived  for  some  tuna  vith 
a  parsimoniousness  scarcely  prudent ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  k 
thought  the  Goyemment  had  not  dealt  with  proper  generomfty  ta  lai 
black  assistants,  be  rewarded  them  liberally  from  his  own  resources. 

Our  own  read^  haye  had  the  privilege  of  a  toneer  and  fuller  aoaBnib> 
anoe  with  Captain  Spdce  than  the  rest  of  the  world  has  enjoyed.  Uns 
here  that,  some  six  years  ago^  he  gaye  the  stunuuc  narvatiye  of  his  fint 
adyentures  in  Africai  and  announced  the  dawning  of  hia  great  dieoofmy. 

In  giying  to  the  world  a  nairatiye  of  eyents  so  distant  and  marreUoitf^ 
and  so  utterly  out  of  the  reach  of  all  the  ordinaiy  checks  on  aeenncj, 
eyerything  depended  on  the  character  of  the  narrator ;  ancl  the  editor  wtt 
thus  brought  mto  a  communion  with  him  muoh  closer  and  more  Mtoeil 
than  is  usually  necessary  in  the  commiuiicalions  of  contribntor  and  effitot 
The  better  he  was  known,  the  etronffer  beoame  both  the  respect  and  tfai 
attachment  he  inspired.  The  two  bad  many  friendly  oommnninn  and 
one  especially  left  an  impressbn  neyer  to  be  effiused.  It  was  a  picawnt 
summer  eyening,  and  both  were  strolling  together  under  the  shadoirflf 
trees  smoking  and  talking  oyer  the  great  project  It  was  remarked  to  fain 
that  he  had  ahvady  risked  his  life  to  an  extent  fer  beyond  the  avenge 
dangers  which  the  human  beioe  is  likely  to  escape,  and  he  shooid  cofr 
sider  the  feelings  of  those  to  whom  he  was  dear--of  his  parents  es^ 
ally— before  setting  forth  af^n.  With  a  light  in  his  eve  neyer  to  be  ftr- 
gotten,  he  expressed  the  inner  force  that  was  drinng  hfan  on  ta  bs 
destiny.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  he  had  hit  on  the  Source  of  the  1^; 
he  must  complete  his  worlL  How  would  he  feel  if  any  foreigner  ahoeU 
take  from  Britain  tho  honour  of  the  disooyery  !-Hcather  die  a  boaM 
times  1  In  this  and  many  other  conyersations,  he  communicated  so  audi 
confidence  in  his  indomitable  nature  to  his  auditor,  that  when  ihe  noatb 
passed  on  without  tidings,  and  the  world  gaye  him  up  as  loet^  tbse  » 
nudned  in  one  brotft,  at  leart,  a  feith  that  he  would  return,  Mid  ntaa 
triumphant,  as  he  did.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  worid  that  the  trinniib 
preceded  the  catastrophe.  It  is  the  remaining  consolation  of  Usfiieaa 
that  no  man  of  the  age  is  safer  for  immortality*  Ho  who  aehierad  viat 
mankind  had  been  atrugriing  after  for  three  throosand  yeai%  is  sue  to  ^ 
remembered  as  long  as^e  earth  exists  and  is  inhabited. 
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MY  LATEST   VACATION   EXCURSION. 


It  is  a  queer  sensation,  that  of 
awakening,  after  a  long  potent  sleep, 
in  the  steamer  to  which  you  hare 
committed  yourself  for  removal 
from  work-day  life  to  holiday  life. 
The  sensation  is  one  not  belonging 
to  the  railw^  or  any  kind  of  land- 
travelling.  While  in  that,  you  are 
liable  to  telegrams,  or  you  have  un- 
easy sensations  about  some  import- 
ant matter  forgotten,  which  it  is 
still  possible  to  return  and  put 
right.  In  a  steamer,  however,  you 
^fQ  fairly  off,  and  irreclaimable, 
either  to  the  call  of  your  own  nerv- 
ous apprehensions  about  properly 
fulfilled  duties,  or  the  demands  of 
the  public — unless,  iruieed,  just  be- 
fore starting,  you  may  happen  to 
have  perpetrated  so  picturesque  a 
murder  that  a  fast-sailing  Govern- 
ment steamer  must  be  sent  after 
you. 

The  first  touch  of  the  new  sensa- 
tion affects  personal  identity.  With 
not  a  single  ounce  of  the  weight  of 
cares  lately  pressing  on  you,  can 
you  be  actually  the  same  person 
who,  when  you  awoke  yesterday 
morning,  passed  from  laborious 
dreams  to  grapple  with  the  possi- 
bility of  so  adjusting  what  was  to 
be  done  to  the  hours  and  minutes 
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for  doing  it  in,  that  the  business 
left  over  might  actually  be  over- 
taken in  that  last  available  day? 
A  slight  reactionary  depression  is 
produced  by  so  sudden  a  contrast, 
but  it  wears  away  before  the  lively 
sensations  caused  by  leisure,  fi-ee- 
dom,  and  novelty. 

Now  begin  the  projects  of  the 
ramble  to  shape  themselves  in  the 
mind  —  I  ap4)rove  not  deep-laid 
plans  framed  beforehand.  They 
are  a  gratuitous  addition  to  the  in* 
evi table  cares  and  toils  of  homo 
life,  and  they  generally  fall  to 
pieces.  Project  nothing  more  at 
the  beginning  than  to  get  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  between  you  and  your 
own  special  world,  and  then  choose 
your  pleasure-ground.  Inclination 
gravitated,  as  usual,  towards  moun- 
tain scenery;  and  on  this  occasifti 
fixed  itself  on  the  corner  of  the 
Alps,  where  Austria  and  Bavaria 
meet 

He  tvho  is  at  large  for  enjoy- 
ment will  cheat  himself  of  it  if  he 
establish  some  goal  and  rush  at  it 
like  a  courier  on  urgent  business. 
There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  seen  and 
enjoyed  between  the  ocean  and  the 
Alps;  and  I  must  admit  that  m^ 
interest  in  the  intervening  tern- 
2n 
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tories  was  considerably  refreshed 
by  the  consideration  that,  since  I 
I;ist  saw  them,  my  old  friends  the 
Germans  had  come  out  in  a  some- 
what new  character.  Discarding 
their  ri>])utation  for  innocence  and 
somnolescent  virtue,  they  had  shown 
unexpected  capabilities  for  cruelty, 
perfidy,  and  rapacity.  So  do  sur- 
prises sometimtrs  occur  in  indivi- 
dual life,  when  very  quiet  colour- 
less people  suddenly  exhibit  **  a 
spice  of  the  devil"  in  their  na- 
tures. There  is,  for  instance,  that 
neiffhbour  with  the  simple,  punctual, 
inoffensive  habits.  It  is  almost  pain- 
ful to  you  to  contemplate  the  uni- 
foim  regularity  of  his  walk,  the 
dreary  monotony  of  his  life, — until 
the  delusion  is  dispelled  when  the 
hue  ami  cry  is  raided  on  him  for 
having  bolted  vtith  the  funds  of  a 
savings-bank,  and  the  property  of 
hulf-a-dozen  widows.  So  also  of 
that  picturesque  cottage  under  the 
trees  which,  every  time  you  pass  it, 
refreshes  you  with  the  perfume  of 
woodbine,  the  laugh  of  merry  chil- 
dren, or  some  other  token  of  rural 
enjoyment  —  there  is  little  appear- 
ance of  activity,  enterprise,  or 
wealth  about  it ;  but  you  feel,  no 
doubt,  that  it  is  the  abode  of  inno- 
cence and  peace, — until  all  at  once 
it  acquires  notoriety  as  the  scene  of 
a  renowned  murder.  In  either  case, 
those  who  look  back  upon  anteced- 
ents find  that  a  high  type  of  crim- 
inality did  not  sprout  out  nt  once, 
without  premonitions  visible  to 
those  who  had  occa>ion  to  look 
into  the  inner  recesses  of  the  do* 
mestic  organisation.  There  is  one 
thing  we  shall  almost  ever  find 
when  private  fmiiltes  thus  burst 
oui  into  notoriety  for  crimes  or 
scandals,  that  there  has  been  going 
on  within  them  an  under-current  of 
sensuality,  in  the  midst  of  which 
evil  passions  have  been  §ilent]y 
nurtured  and  matured. 

We  of  Britain,  whether  we  see  the 
failings  of  other  people  or  not,  are 
sure  to  see  and  to  proclaim  our  own. 
When  ^-ill  there  be  an  end  of  our 
denunciations  of  our  notable  vices, 
especially  of  our  drunkenness  ?    We 


may  or  may  not  let  a  stray  arrow  fly  ' 
at  a  neighbour  who  has  done  gone- 
thing  onensive,  but  we  never  cease  | 
lashing  ourselves  with  the  peniten-  ' 
tial  thongs.  And  in  our  attacks  on  our  < 
neighbours  we  have  ever  syst^mati-  i 
cally  exempted  Germany.  There 
are  political  reasons  for  this.  Ever 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty 
Years*  War  adjusted  the  partition  of 
Europe  between  the  old  and  the 
new  Church,  the  natural  allies  of 
Britain  on  the  Continent  were  ♦the 
Dutch  and  the  Protestant  States  of 
Germany.  Then,  in  later  times, 
and  after  the  unpopularity  of  the 
earlier  Georges  had  worn  away,  a 
feeling  of  kindly  reverence  arose 
for  that  portion  of.  Europe  which 
was  set  apart  as  the  nursery  of  our 
royalties,  and  the  feeling  that  there 
was  nothing  but  goodness  and  gen- 
tleness in  Germany  gained  strength 
by  the  example  given  us  in  the  life 
of  that  good  prince  so  lately  de- 
parted. 

From  such  and  other  perhaps 
more  occult  causes,  it  happens  tbt 
while  denouncing  the  vices  of  mao- 
kind  —  our  own  especially  and  em- 
phatically —  we  have  generally  pass- 
ed over  Germany.  See  how  our 
respectabilities  abuse  the  working 
classes  for  their  drunkenness  an'i 
culpable  extravagance.  See  how 
these  and  their  friends  retaliate, 
calling  upon  the  wealthy  consumer 
of  port  and  claret  to  pluck  the 
beam  out  of  his  own  eye  before  h« 
vexes  himself  about  the  mote  in  that 
of  his  unwashed  brother.  While  the 
contest  rages,  Herman  takes  his  pot 
and  pipe  in  peace,  no  one  saying 
to  him,  in  Irish  phrase,  "blatk's 
the  white  of  your  eye."  Nay,  he 
is  even  kindly  patted  on  the  bark, 
told  that  he  enjoys  the  bounties  of 
Providence  as  a  wise  man  shoold. 
and  held  up  to  the  admiration  ^i 
our  debased  and  brutal  popul&tk>& 
as  a  type  of  excellence.  It  seems 
to  n)e  that  in  this  we  have  in  some  i 
measure  resembled  the  anchorite, 
whose  prayers  and  confessions  are  I 
rife  with  acknowledgments  of  his 
frailties  and  sins,  and  proclaBiati(^> 
of  the  hold  which  the  lusts  of  the 
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flesh'  have  taken  on  him,  while  his 
easy  neighbour,  who  is  ten  times  as 
amenable  to  the  same  charges,  goes 
on  sinning  at  large  without  distmrb- 
ing  his  own  conscience  or  the  rest 
of  the  world  about  the  matter.  The 
raving  there  has  been  among  us 
of  late  about  narcotics  and  stimu- 
lants has,  in  fact,  confused  our 
vision  and  our  faculties  of  discrim- 
ination. In  their  rage  against  the 
working  man  for  offending  them 
with  the  smell  of  his  alcoholic  com- 
pound and  his  bad  tobacco,  the 
respectables  will  not  fairly  measure 
his  failings  with  those  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  But  if  we  take  aver- 
ages, I  am  disposed  to  question 
whether  he  is  much  worse  than  his 
neighbours,  and  especially  whether 
the  average  German  is  so  much 
above  him  as  many,  of  our  own 
people  maintain  him  to  be. 

On  the  contrary,  looking  upon 
our  working  population,  head-work- 
ers as  well  as  hand-workers,  as  the 
stAmina  of  the  country,  and  taking 
them  as  they  are  with  all  their  de- 
fects, I  see  them  elevating  our 
country  to  an  amount  of  material 
wealth  and  greatness  far  beyond 
the  possible  attainments  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  world.  Be  our 
defects  what  they  may,  other  coun- 
tries have  graver.  In  Germany  espe- 
cially, I  find  four  heavy  we^hts  — 
call  them  domestic,  social,  or  by 
any  other  name  you  like  —  which 
press  down  the  population,  and 
while  tolerated  as  they  are,  will 
ever  prevent  it  from  achieving  any 
high  position  either  of  greatness  or 
of  goodness.     These  weights  are  — 

1.  Excess  in  eating. 

2.  Excess  in  beer -drinking. 

3.  Excess  in  smoking. 

4.  Excess  in  the  inhalation  of  foul 
air. 

As  to  the  first,  there  is  no  doubt 
a  point  up  to  which  it  is  good  both 
for  his  body  and  his  mind  that  man 
should  feed.  There  are  instances 
only  too  abundant  of  degeneration 
caused  by  insufSciency  of  food. 
But  there  is  mischief  also  from  the 
habitual  consumption  of  an  excess 
oyer  the  quantity  suited  for  health- 


ful nourishment  This  is  one  of 
the  chief  elements  of  mischief  in 
those  affairs  where  historians  tell 
us  of  hardy  and  temperate  soldiers 
enervated  by  the  indolent  and 
luxurious  habits  of  the  people  they 
have  invaded  —  as  in  many  in- 
stances, from  Ilannibars  army  in 
Italy  downwards.  Their  poverty, 
but  not  their  will,  consents  in  the 
general  case  of  communities  under* 
feeding  themselves  ;  where  there 
are  the  means,  the  defect  is  apt  to 
be  on  the  other  side.  Nor  do  the 
'fasting  ordinances  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  do  much  to  avert  the  eviL 
Setting  aside  a  portion  of  Ireland, 
Brittany,  and  some  parts  of  Scanda- 
navia,  where  there  is  extreme  po- 
verty—  keeping  in  view  only  the 
portions  of  Europe  where  the  peo- 
ple are  well  on,  and  adjust  the 
scale  of  their  living  more  by  choice 
and  taste  than  from  necessity  —  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  are  the  most,  frugal  feed- 
era  in  Europe  ;  and  if  we  look  for 
results,  among  what  people  shall 
we  find  a  better  development 
whether  of  brain  or  muscW? 

We  have  been  accustomed  in  the 
North  to  speak  of  the  Englishman 
as  a  great  eater,  but  in  Comparison 
with  the  German  he  is  naught,  and 
in  a  general  estimate  of  the  glut- 
tonous propensities  and  capacities 
of  European  nations,  I  think  it 
likely  that  he  would  hold  a  mode* 
rate  place.  He  is  apt  to  be  fussy 
and  talkative  as  to  his  eating,  and 
to  be  loudly  confessorial  and  de- 
precatory about  it,  as  about  all  his 
other  defects.  Accustomed  to  being 
twitted  by  his  northern  neighbour 
on  this  head,  he  feels  a  diffidence 
about  taking  note  of  brother  Her- 
man's wonderful  performances  at 
table  ;  but  a  Scotsman  feels  him- 
self free  to  record  his  amazement 
that  the  human  frame  should  be 
trained  to  the  accomplishment  of 
such  achievements  in  gluttony. 

Take  an  average  man  of  business 
in  London  or  Liverpool.  At  ten 
o'clock  he  is  delivered  at  the  scene 
of  his  labours,  say  in  the  publio 
service  or  in  his  own.    From  that 
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timo  to  six  o'clock  he  has  been  in-  Germany  how  diflBcult  it  was  to 
cessantly  occupied  with  affairs  —  obtain  a  morsel  of  food  in  the 
some  of  them  complex  and  difficult  midst  of  the  journey.  The  correc- 
—  some  of  them  mere  matters  of  tion  of  this  deficiency,  howcTer, 
easy  routine.  He  has  been  able  to  was  a  feat  to  which  the  national 
snatch  five  minutes  for  luncheon,  genius  was  quite  equal,  and  it  was 
and  that  has  sufficed.  Meanwhile  speedily  remedied.  The  feeding- 
Herman,  besides  absorbing  a  gal-  places  on  the  German  lines  are,  in 
Ion,  or  perhaps  two,  of  beer,  and  better  etymology  than  either  ours 
exhaling  half  a  pound  of  tobacco,  or  the  French,  called  Restaurations. 
has  consumed  no  end  of  soup,  sodden  As  an  estimate  or  guess,  which  ma^ 
beef,  roast  real,  cutlets,  ham,  poultry,  be  taken  at  its  own  value,  I  would 
prawns,  fermented  caobage,  potato-  say  that  on  any  ordinary  hundred 
salad,  akparagus,  stewed*  prunes,  miles  of  German  railway  the  eating 
apple  tart,  and  every  other  kind  of  and  drinking  facilities  are  five 
eatable  he  could  get  at  He  has  eaten  times  those  offered  on  an  English 
out  from  one  to  two  hours  of  the  line.  Here  and  there  is  an  im- 
mid-day  in  which  the  Englishman  mense  buffet,  where  all  the  ele- 
has  been  at  his  hardest  work.  And  ments  of  an  abundant  and  varied 
if  we  follow  our  countryman  ^home  meal  exist,  and  ample  time  is  giren 
from  his  business,  much  as  we  hear  for  their  consumption.  Then  there 
of  English  luxury  and  high  living,  are  numerous  stoppages  for  ten 
we  shall  probably  find  that  he  has  minutes  or  so,  where  there  is  a 
made  his  dinner  on  a  chop  and  a  counter  well  filled  with  slices  of 
potato  or  two.  In  great  houses  ham  and  cold  veal,  sausages,  fruit, 
there  are  several  courses,  more  as  and  liquors  of  all  kinds.  When 
matter  of  state  than  because  the  the  stoppages  are  short,  men  and 
partakers  indulge  in  lone  and  varied  women  are  in  prompt  attendance 
meals.  With  those  whose  house-  with  sandwiches  and  glasses  of  beer; 
hold  establishment  is  not  on  a  and  I  have  noted  it  as  as  excep- 
poinpous  model,  but  who  can  easily  tion  to  the  slovenly  lazy  way  in 
afford  themselves  luxuries,  I  am  which  all  business  is  tranfuicted  in 
disposed  to  think  that  in  England  Germany,  that  these  ministers  to 
courses  more  than  two  are  the  the  need  or  greed  of  the  wayfarer 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  are  prompt,  active,  and  remarkably 
There  are,  no  doubt,  here  and  there  intelligent  j  the  exigency  of  their 
full  feeders  and  foul  feeders  ;  but  duty,  which  is  to  provide  that 
they  are  the  exception  and  rather  their  fellow-countrymen  shall  not 
under  discountenance,  even  should  be  subject  to  the  horror  of  remain- 
they  only  reach  the  ordinary  ave-  ing  one  half-hour  without  food  and 
rage  of  gluttony  which  one  sees  drink,  having  awakened  witiiin 
every  day  in  the  (Serman  gast-  them  a  promptitude  and  efficiewy 
hauses.  which  the  less  momentous  func- 
By  the  way,  I  have  an  idea  that  tions  of  the  rest  of  their  country- 
travellers  in  Germany  have  been  men  have  been  insufficient  to  stim- 
inclined    to    be    charitable    to  Ger-  ulate. 

man    gluttony,  on    account    of  the       It   is    wonderful    to    contemplate 

convenience  they  have  felt  from  it  the  laborious  accuracy  with  which 

Where  food  is  thrown  everywhere  every  demand  for  needful   sustenta- 

broadcast,   the   traveller,   who    may  tion  is  met  by  the  necessary  supply, 

be    ignorant    of   the    language  and  What    a   contrast  with   wanderings 

the  customs    of   the    people    he  is  in  Kerry,  or  even  in  the  Highlands 

among,  gets  some  portions  of  it,  and  of  Scotland  I    There  is  no  going  to 

is    tolerant,    or    perhaps    laudatory  an  eminent  waterfall  —  to  a  moun- 

to  the  customs  which   have  thrown  tain-pass  —  to  a  distinguished  scene 

it  in  his  way.     I  remember  when  of  an)*"  kind  —  without  finding  ao 

railways  were   in   their    infancy  in  abundantly  stocked    tavern   spread- 
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ing  its  hospitable  board  for  you. 
Nay,  if  you  take  to  one  of  those 
mountains  which  have  an  establish- 
ed repute  in  German  scenery,  you 
shall  find  a  comfortable  tavern  on 
the  top.  The  castle  of  the  Wart- 
burg,  celebrated  as  Luther's  hiding- 
place,  is  not  half-an-hour's  walk 
from  Eisenach,  full  of  taverns,  and 
the  railway  station  with  an  abun- 
dant restauration ;  yet  at  the  great 
gate  your  eye  is  caught  by  an  in- 
scription informing  you  where  the 
nearest  Gasthaus  is,  so  important 
is  it  to  the  German  mind  to  pro- 
vide that  no  son  of  Fatherland  snail 
run  the  risk  of  being  balf-an-hour 
without  eating  and  drinking,  and 
how  little  is  it  supposed  that  the 
scenery  or  the  historical  and  eccle- 
siastical associations  of  the  place 
can  compensate  for  so  long  a  sus- 
pension of  the  great  functions  of 
existence 

With  us  even  the  professed  epi- 
cure 0^  high  liver  —  a  person  by  no 
means  treated  with  social  defer- 
ence— exercises  a  certain  amount  of 
restraint  He  is  generally  a  late 
diner,  reserving  his  powers  for 
the  great  occasion.  He  has  tradi- 
tions of  the  fd stings  and  trainings 
which  people  with  his  propensities 
will  endure  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  a  sufficient  appetite  to  bear 
upon  a  sumptuous  meal.  We  are 
much  'laughed  at  for  the  solemnity 
with  which  we  invest  great  dinners. 
If  we  want  to  celebrate  a  success 
or  a  calamity ;  if  we  have  to  inau- 
gurate the  m^ority  of  an  illustrious 
person,  or  proclaim  the  distress  of 
the  manufacturing  districts,  or  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  cere- 
mony must  assume  the  aspect  of  a 
great  feast  But  even  in  this  there  is 
a  testimony  to  abstinence  ^  modera- 
tion, v^f  all  events  as  the  rule  of 
life.  The  German  cannot  come  out 
in  the  same  manner.  Every  dav 
and  all  day  long  he  eats  as  much 
rich  food  as  he  can,  and  therefore 
to  him  a  special  feast  is  a  special 
practical  absurdity. 

I  am  aware  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  wild  outcry  against  stimulants 
and  narcotics,  it  will  be  considered 


a  sort  of  blasphemy  to  hint  that 
any  evil  can  oome  of  eating,  sinc« 
it  is  a  solace  largely  indulged  in  by 
many  of  the  professors  of  abstin- 
ence. I  admit  that  turtle  sausago 
and  roast-pig  will  not  rouse  a  man 
to  knock  down  a  policeman  or  stab 
his  wife;  but  neither  will  much- 
abused  tobacco,  for  that  matter. 
For  influence,  however,  on  the  gen* 
eral  condition,  I  am  prepared  to 
hold  that  there  is  more  of  health 
and  life  destroyed  by  over-eating 
than  by  stimulants  and  narcotics. 
Even  in  our  own  country  one  meets 
with  too  many  members  of  the 
comfortable  classes  whose  consti- 
tutions are  palpably  damaged  by 
good  living,  ana  the  mark  of  the 
internal  enemy  is  visible  in  the 
countenance  of  the  whole  German 
family.  I  remember  once  impart- 
ing  a  terrible  shock  to  the  nerves 
of  a  lady  belonging  to  the  exceed- 
ingly  comfortable  classes.  She  had 
been  denouncing  that  filthy  and 
abominable  practice  of  smoking, 
and  boasted  that  she  had  just  got 
the  parent  of  a  large  family  dis- 
missed from  his  employment  be* 
cause  she  had  caught  him  indulg- 
ing in  a  furtive  pip&  I  asked  her 
if  she  had  ever  herself  committed 
the  act  of  eating  turbot  with  lobster 
sauce.  The  imputation  was  not  to 
be  denied,  ^ce  the  empty  platter 
which  had  contaii>ed  that  attractive 
but  pernicious  mixture  was  just 
giving  place  to  another  laden  with 
well-seasoned  haunch  ;  nor,  to  do  her 
justice,  did  she  seem  desirous  to 
evade  any  conclusions  that  might 
be  drawn  from  such  an  act ;  when  1 
amazed  her  by  saying  that,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  she  might 
indulge  herself  with  ar  cigar  or  a 
pipe  of  latakia  with  much  less  pr»> 
judice  to  the  digestive  functions. 

But  while  naturally  enough  in- 
disposed to  quarrel  with  Herman 
about  his  good  table,  it  surprises 
one  that  those  who  rave  so  against 
drinking  in  this  country  should 
never  have  a  word  to  throw  at  him,— 
nay,  should  sometimes  adduce  him  as 
an  example  to  be  followed.  What 
is  set  up  as  the  master-vice  among 
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ourselves  is  in  him  a  sort  of  ami- 
ftble  weakness.  He  is  like  the  hus- 
band who  was  pronounced^  ^*  a  good 
kind  of  a  drunken  body,  with  no 
harm  in  him."  ^'  He  does  not  take 
raw  spirits  like  our  wretched  work- 
ing classes,"  you  say ;  but  even  that 
is  not  strictly  true.  The  Schnaps 
is  a  considerable  institution  in  Ger- 
many, and  if  you  are  an  early  riser, 
you  will  often  see  a  glass  of  brandt- 
wine,  or  kirschen-wasser,  or  bitters 
taken,  to  fortify  jthe  stomach  for 
the  heavy  beer-drinking  of  the  day. 
But  let  us  look  at  fermented  liquors 
alone.  It  will  shock  no  German  to 
impute  to  him  the  consumption  of  a 
eouple  of  bottles  of  wine  in  any  given 
day — ^not  though  you  should  make  it 
out  to  be  three  or  four.  Now  the 
sa^es  in  chemistry  tell  us  that  the 
mildest  wine  made  has  8  per  cent 
of  idcohol  in  it  —  that  without  that 
it  cannot  be  wine  at  all.  Strong 
ports  and  sherries  have  24  or  25 
per  cent.  Take  the  average  Ger- 
man vintage  at  half  of  this  —  12^ 
per  cent  Well,  in*"  proof  spirit, 
which  is  a  good  deal  above  the 
average  of  the  gin -palace,  the 
amount  of  alcohol  is  50  per  cent 
It  follows  that  in  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  this  very  harmless  stuff  there  is 
as  much  spirit  as  in  half  a  bottle 
of  good  gin  or  brandy.  Then  we 
are  told  that  the  strength  of  the 
strongest  malt  liquors,  Just  comes  up 
to  8  per  cent — that  of  the  weakest 
wines.  If  we  suppose  that  excel- 
lent liquor.  Bavarian  b^er,  to  be 
half  as  strong  as  this,  there  is  room 
for  it  to  communicate  a  good  deal 
of  fire  when  consumed  on  the  enor- 
mous native  scale.  In  any  place  of 
entertainment  in  Bavaria,  if  a  Kel- 
ner  sees  yoiftr  beer-flagon  empty,  he 
immediately  fills  it  for  you  without 
request  or  hint  Bavarian  nature 
abhors  such  a  vacuum,  and  the 
nerves  of  a  kindly  Kelner  will  not 
permit  him  to  behold  such  a  type 
of  misery  as  an  empty  beer-flagon. 
I  was  told  in  this  region  that  the 
universal  passion  for  beer  was  made 
a  highly  available  instrument  in  the 
suppression  of  crime  —  seeing  that 
in  countries  where  nothing  of  the 


kind  prevailed,  it  is  impossible  to 
bring  punishment  up  to  so  afflictive 
a  height,  consistent  with  the  pre- 
servation of  the  criminars  health, 
as  the  stopping  a  Bavarian's  beer; 
while,  for  the  purposes  of  prison 
discipline,  the  power  on  some  occa- 
sions slightly  to  relax  the  prohibi- 
tion was  a  bribe  to  good  conduct, 
so  potent  as  to  leave  far  behind 
anything  we  can  accomplish  through 
our  inferior  social  institutions. 
How  much  beer  the  inhabitants  of 
this  or  any  other  part  of  Germany 
habitually  consume,  can  only  b* 
matter  of  guess-work;  but  any  one 
who  knows  the  country  will  not  de- 
nounce from  one  to  two  gallons  per 
day  as  extravagant  Now,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  4  per  cent,  a 
gallon  of  beer  is  equivalent  to  half 
a  bottle  of  spirite.  In  the  novd  by 
Freytag  called  *  Debit  and  Credit,' 
supposed  to  be  so  accurate  a  picture 
of  German  manners,  we  are  told  that 
the  average  allowance  of  beer  to  a 
packer  —  the  allowance  which  it  is 
not  creditable  to  him  to  exceed — ^is 
forty  pints  aday — more  than  three 
gallons,  and  certainly  endowed  with 
more  alcohol  than  a  bottle  and  a 
half  of  ordinary  spirituous  liquor. 

**0h,  but  for  all  that,  the  Ger- 
man  does  not  get  drunk  in  the 
degraded  manner  of  our  working 
classes,  nor  expose  himself  as  some 
even  of  our  better  classes  do  after 
dinner."  Suppose  that  there  is 
more  Justice  in  this  statement  than 
there  really  is,  I  am  prepared  to  tiy 
conclusions  between  the  absolute 
perniciousness  of  a  vice  which  is 
limited  in  its  extent  and  op^ation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  received  na- 
tional practice  which  is  prevalent 
and  county  creditable  on  the  other. 
With  us  tne  taking  stimulants  of  any 
kind  has  become  exceptional  A 
large  number  of  our  gentry  take  no 
wine,  and  a  still  greater  proportion 
take  nothing  but  the  one  glass  of 
wine  or  the  one  tumbler  of  beer  at 
dinner.  The  great  bulk  of  our 
working  men  can  only  afford  them- 
selves a  glass  of  gin  or  of  porter  on 
rare  occasions.  Even  if  you  know 
a  jolly  fellow  or  two  who  takes  his 
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pint  or  even  his  bottle  of  port  after 
dinner,    or    his    night-cap     before 
goiDg  to  bed,  he  has  got  through 
the  business    of  the  day  first — be 
has  not  been  indulging  from  morn- 
ing to  night     Nor  is  he  prepared, 
perhaps,    absolutely    to  justi^   his 
practice  —  it   is   a    weakness,    and 
every    man    has    some    weakness. 
Indeed    the    great    feature    distin- 
guishing us  in  this  matter  from  the 
Germans  is,  that  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants in  all  forms  is  looked  askance 
at,  and  connected  more  or  less  with 
disrepute.      It   is    carried   at   once 
into  the  category  of  defects,  if  it  do 
not  go  so  £ir  as  to  be  an  absolute 
rice.    One  man  in  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred or  so,  it  is  true,  takes  to  stimu- 
lants all  day,  and  is  a  lost  being  ; 
but  with  this  exception,  fortunately 
rare,  even  the  hardest  livers  among 
us  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
in  an  abstinence  and  restraint  un- 
known to  the  German. 

Persons    have    been    known    to 
come  home  from  their  tour  in  Ger- 
many,* and   tell    teetotal    meetings 
that    they    have   seen    considerable 
towns  there  which  did  not  contain 
a   single  shop    for  the  retailing  of 
spirits.     But  they  have  omitted  to 
state  that,   in  each  of  them,  there 
are  some  ten  or  twenty  huge  taverns 
full  of  guests  from   dawn   to  mid- 
night    The  greatness  and  import- 
ance of  The   Tavern  as  a  national 
institution  —  the    persistency    with 
which  it  has  retained  the  predomi- 
nance it  held  in  the  middle  ages  —  is 
a   significant   type   of  the   German 
social  condition.    With  us  the  hotel 
and  the  inn  have  ceased  to  be  what 
the    tavern   was    in    the    days    of 
Walter  Mapes,  in  those  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  even  in  those  of  Hogarth. 
It   is  but  scantily  and  occasionally 
frequented  for  purposes  of  pure  dis- 
sipation.    There  are,  indeed,  a  few 
people,   chiefly  ancient  bachelors  of 
peculiar  habits,    to  whom   the  stir 
and  excitement  of  the  tavern  are  a . 
necessity.      They    don\    however, 
meet     there   as    their    grandfathers 


did,  night  after  night,  the  same 
set  of  cronies,  to  pursue  with  them 
the  same  orgies.  What  they  have 
got  into  the  way  of  enjoymg,  or 
rather  requiring,  is  the  shifting 
scene  that  passes  before  them  in  the 
comers  and  the  goers — it  makes  up 
to  them  in  some  measure  for  ac- 
tive life  and  family  ties.  With  a 
very  few  such  exceptions,  the  taveri^ 
now  exists  wholly  for  the  purpose 
of  the  wayfarer,  whether  in  business 
or  pleasure. 

In  almost  every  age,  and  among 
almost  every  people,  the  tavern,  or 
the  institution  substituted  for  it, 
has  held  an  influence  and  character 
amply  deserving  commemoration. 
It  received,  however,  little  beyond 
what  local  antiquaries  supplied  about 
the  places  of  entertainment  in 
their  own  favourite  districts,  or  the 
mere  casual  notices  of  authors  with 
wider  names,  until  two  Frenchmen 
lately  took  up  the  institution  as 
itself  worthy  of  a  history,  and 
wrote  it  in  a  very  commendable 
manner.  From  the  napies  of  the 
authors,  we  may  infer  that  one  of 
them  supplied  the  archaeological 
investigauons,  and  the  other  did 
the  brilliancy  and  French  polish.* 
Between  them  they  have  produced 
a  very  curious  book.  It  runs  ne- 
cessarily through  deep  and  odious 
strata  of  vice  ;  but  that  could  not 
well  be  avoided,  nor  was  it  desir-  . 
able  that  it  should  be  avoided,  if  we 
wished  to  know  what  the  human 
race  has  been  doing  here  and  there 
from  time  to  time.  Necessarily  in. 
such  an  inquiry  there  is  brought  out 
a  great  deal  of  the  wickedness,  tragic 
and  comic,  that  is  the  staple  mate- 
rial of  the  low  popular  romance. 
But  the  world  ought  to  know  all 
about  such  matters  when  they  are 
realities  that  have  existed,  how- 
ever valueless  or  worse  may  be  their 
reflection  in  the  pages  of  the  sensa- 
tional novelist  And  since  it  should 
be  uttered,  it  is  better  to  have  such 
matter  committed  to  costly  typo- 
graphy and  paper,  and  clothed  in 


*  '  Histoire  des  HoteUcries,  Cabarets,  Courtlll^s,  et  dea  anciennea  Gommunaut^ 
et  Confr^ries,  &c.*    Par  Francisque  Michel  et  Edouard  Foumier.  2  vols.  8to.  1859 
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such  tooled  Russia  as  will  make  vou 
grudge  lending  it  too  amply,  than 
to  behold  it  in  the  common  and  un- 
clean condition  of  circulating  library 
literature,  or  hawked  in  halfpenny 
numbers.  Anatomy  is  a  noble  study, 
but  it  is  fitly  pursued  within  the 
solemn  precincts  of  uniyersities, 
and  under  the  direction  of  scho- 
lastic dignitaries.  We  hare  not 
yet  got  dissecting-rooms  for  the 
million. 

It  is  easy  to  point  to  the  speci- 
alties in  the  condition  of  the 
middle  ages  that  made  the  Euro- 
pean tavern.  There  were  the  'Cru- 
sades, to  begin  with,  the  pouring  in 
of  students  to  the  universities,  the 
pilgriipages  to  shrines,  and  the 
pash>ing  to  and  fro  of  merchants. 
Tliis  last  was  something  more  ex- 
tensive than  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive,   especially   along    the    Rhine 

^  and  the  Danube,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  passage  to  Asia  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  gave 
an  amount  of  vitality  to  the  visits 
of  travellers  utterly  disproportion- 
ate to  what  the  same  amount  of 
commerce  would  supply  in  the  pre- 
sent day  to  the  chamber  d^cdicated 
**to  commercial  gentlemen  only," 
since  the  merchant  generally  ac- 
companied his  wares  as  they  passed 
from  Germany  to  distant  Cathay, 
or  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
hospitality  of  the  religious  houses 
supplied  to  the  well-behaved  tra- 
vellers of  the  time  much  of  what 
the  present  inn  supplies ;  but  a 
large  proportion  of  the  travellers  of 
the  period  were  not   of  a  kind  to 

'  subject  themselves  to  the  restraints 
of  these  establishments,  and  thus 
the  taverns  had  room  to  flourish. 
One  must  suppose  that  when  vir- 
tuous women  travelled,  they  must 
have  always  sought  shelter  in  reli- 
gious houses,  since  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  they  could  be  safely  lodged 
in  such  nests  of  ruffianism  as  the 
hotels  were,  without  a  special 
guard  placed  over  them.  This  is 
s  condition  that  would,  of  course, 
act  and  react,  and  the  absence  of 
all  feminine  respectability  from 
them  would  help  to  make  the  tav- 


erns of  the  middle  ages  what  we 
find  them. 

In  them  the  vices  seem  to  have 
been  amply  ministered  to  —  drink- 
ing, gambling,  "  the  social  evil," 
and  all.  It  seems  to  hare  been  a 
practice  to  wander  from  place  to 
place  for  the  purpose  of  yarirgating 
a  dissipated  life  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  varieties  in  the  method 
of  administering  to  luxury  and  vice 
in  different  places.  The  social  an- 
cestor whence  your  bully  and 
blackleg  of  the  present  day  has 
degenerated,  since  he  is  not  up  to 
the  same  class  of  sanguinary  trick^ 
was  much  given  to  change  of 
tavern ;  but  not  as  an  admirer  of 
scenery,  an  investigator  of  archae- 
ology, or  an  inquirer  into  the  social 
condition  of  different  rc^ons  of  be 
earth.  This  last,  indeec^  he  knew 
with  exceeding  accuracy  up  to  a 
certain  point,  but  he  pursued  his 
investigations  no  further  than  what 
served  his  own  immediate  practical 
purposes. 

In  places  established  for  promot- 
ing the  practice  of  the  vices,  the 
crimes  naturally  follow.  Bobbery 
and  murder  were  rife  in  the  tav- 
erns of  old.  The  traveller  of  good 
repute  had  before  him  the  unpleas- 
ant alternative,  whether  his  throat 
ran  more  risk  of  being  cut  throogh 
connivance  with  the  landlord,  or. 
the  unsupported  enterprise  of  some 
of  the  unknown  guests  around  him. 
The  laws  were  severe  enough,  but 
they  seem  to  have  been  futile.  Tb€ 
old  Roman  imperial  edicts  known 
to  all  tyros  in  the  Justinian  law  hr 
the  title  nautm  eaupones,  seemed  &t 
once  made  to  conquer  the  diflBcultr. 
It  made  the  keeper  of  a  place  of 
entertainment  not  merely  liable  for 
his  own  fraud  or  carelessness,  —  it 
counted  him  an  insurer,  bound  to 
indemnify  the  guest  for  all  losses 
within  his  house.  The  edict  ob- 
tained a  practical  vitality  in  the 
middle  ages  which  probably  the 
philosophical  jurist  who  prepared 
it  did  not  contemplate ;  but  nothing 
availed  to  mitigate  the  viciousness 
and  criminality  of  the  tavern  of 
that  time.     In  some  of  the  (German 
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rare  vice.  In  other  shapes  it  is 
impossible  to  put  it  down,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  put  down  the  other 
vices.  But  we  are  not  a  gambling 
nation,  and  people  don*t  rave,  at 
present  at  least,  about  the  suppres- 
sion of  gambling  among  us.  So  it 
is  all  the  world  over.  .  The  vice 
people  are  not  given  to,  you  can 
prohibit  by  the  law — the  vice  they 
are  slightly  given  to  you  can  easily 
suppress  one  form  of  by  the  law. 
Try  to  grapple  with  the  established 
vices  and  defects  of  a  people,  and 
you  are  baffled:  even  worse,  you 
change  their  direction,  and  gener- 
ally increase  their  degrading  ten- 
dency. 

And  this  reminds  me,  by  the 
way,  that  if  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try to  complain  that  the  comfort- 
able classes  who  can  bring  influence 
to  bear  on  the  Legislature  are  too 
apt  to  dictate  to  their  humbler 
brethren  what  they  should  eat  and 
what  they  should  drink,  if  not — as 
they  used  to  do — wherewithal  they 
should  bo  clothed, — if  there  is  a  lit- 
tle too  much  of  this  among  us,  yet 
there  is  another  thing  that  might 
be  worse.  It  would  bo  a  sadder 
sight,  for  instance,  to  see  the  rich 
and  powerful  man — the  feudal  lord 
of  a  district  —  deliberately  setting 
about  the  making  of  money  by  the 
promotion  of  vice.  But  what  do  we 
see  at  the  great  German  gambling- 
places  ?  The  lord  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment sets  before  his  victim  every- 
thing that  can  allure  him  to  ruin.  His 
passions  are  gratuitously  fed  that 
he  may  be  excited  up  to  the  proper 
gambling  mark,  as  game-cocks  are 
fed  to  make  them  fight  No  doubt 
it  is  all  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  sordid  adjuncts  of  what  we  call 
a  Hell  It  is  a  State  affair.  It  is ' 
not  paltry  money -making  by  a  mer- 
cenary speculation,  but  a  method  of 
deriving  a  revenue  for  a  principal- 
ity; and  yet  somehow  to  simple 
lUinds  that  seems  only  to  aggravate 
the  offence  by  enhancing  its  extent. 

The  next  count  in  this  indictment 
is  directed  against  that  inordinate 
smoking  which,'  besides  anv  influ- 
ence it  may  have  on  the  health,  car- 
ries away  so  much  of  the  working 


power  of  the  people.  Behold  at  the 
station  that  grave  personage  examin- 
ing your  luggage- ticket  as  minutely 
and  slowly  as  if  he  had  never  seen 
such  a  thing  before — his  ostensible 
function,  for  which  his  government 
pays  him,  is  to  transact  the  business 
of  his  department;  but  he  has  a 
primary  duty  absorbing  the  better 
part  of  his  attention  and  capacity, 
in  the  charge  and  tending  of  that 
gigantic  pipe  of  his.  Keeping  its 
machinery  in  order  and  preserving 
its  vitality  is  almost  as  serious  a 
piece  of  engineer  work  as  the  taking 
charge  of  a  small  steam-engine.  It 
is  an  object  of  the  deepest  anxiety 
and  apprehension  as  well  as  of  trou- 
ble, and  should  it  expire,  there  is 
no  duty  in  life  so  important  as  not 
to  be  postponed  to  that  of  restoring 
its  vitality.  With  us  chronic  smok- 
ing is  extremely  rare.  The  gentle- 
man smoker  takes  his  cigar  after 
breakfast  or  after  dinner,  and  is 
done;  and  so  the  working  man 
with  his  pipe.  Much  nonsense  is 
talked  about  the  pemiciousness  to 
the  health  of  smoking.  I  believe 
that  practised  moderately  it  does 
no  injury,  and  that  to  some  consti- 
tutions it  is  beneficial  But  no  one 
will  have  the  face  to  stand  up  and 
say  that  it  is  good  to  smoke  for 
fourteen  hours  of  the  day — for  every 
minute  when  he  is  not  either  asleep 
or  eating,  like  our  firousy  friend 
there. 

And  yet  he  and  bis  practice 
might  give  a  hint  to  our  legislators 
to  do  a  good  turn  to  the  working 
man  of  Britain.  'The  German  pea- 
sant and  the  mechanic^  though  he  in- 
dulges in  too  much  of  it,  yet  smoke» 
like  a  gentleman  by  reason  of  the 
cheapness  with  him  of  good  tobaccoi 
Thus  he  escapes  the  filthy  deleteri- 
ous practices  by  which  our  work- 
people try  to  make  their  bad  ex- 
pensive article  go  far.  In  the  first 
place,  the  British  workman  pur- 
chases his  tobacco  of  the  coarsest, 
most  pungent,  and  acrid  kind. 
What  a  confirmed  smoker  in  de- 
spair might  not  be  induced  to  do  to 
get  at  his  darling  narcotic,  it  would 
be  perilous  to  predict ;  but  it  would 
be  a  strait  indeed  that  would  drire 
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the  Bavarian   or   the    Prussian    to 
submit  to  the  English  pigtail     No- 
thing is    80  offensive  to  a  clean Ij 
smoker  as  the  odour  of  old  half- 
consumed    tobacco;    vet    the    poor 
man  preserves  the  ashes  of  the  old 
pipe  to  place  them  on  the  new  supply 
lest  he  should  lose  a  little  of  the 
trash  he  has  paid  so  dear  for.     Then 
he  absorbs  it  through  that  abomin- 
ation the  short  cutty,  which  lets  in 
the  smoke  hot  and  harsh,  and  with 
it  gives  an  occasional  taste  of  the 
essential    oil    of    tobacco — a    rank 
poison,    llie  poor  fellow  could  take 
three  times  as   much  of  the  mild 
and  cleanly  tobacco  of  the  Germans 
without    so    much    injury    to    his 
health.      It  is  bad  policy  to  drive 
people  to  sordid  and  unseemly  en- 
joyments—  they  degrade  the  appe- 
tites to  their  own  level,  and  promote 
Tice.    It    is    both    an    evil>hearted 
and  a  dangerous  practice  to  press 
hard  on  the  cheap  luxuries  of  the 
poor.    Tell  them  forsooth  that  they 
are    levying   a    tax   on    themselves 
and  wasting  money  on  what  is  not 
only  valueless  but  pernicious !  Why, 
what  els©  are  we  all    doing  every 
day  of  our  lives?      What  is  it  that 
\re  live  and  work  for  if  we  are  to 
have  no  enjoyment^  in  life?     You, 
eminent    lawyer,    and    you,    rising 
physician,  who  each  of  you  takes 
his  glass  of  good  port  or  claret  to 
his  liking,  and  pays  for  fifty  other 
enjoyments,  some  of  them  perhaps 
more  intellectual  than  anything  the 
-workman  con  aim  at — is  it  not  for 
these    enjoyments    that   you    have 
ivorked  and    become  rich,   and    do 
you  think  it  is  a  doctrine  that  can 
possibly  go ,  down,   either  with  the 
burly    blacksmith    or    the    sallow 
tailor,  that  he  who  is  so  much  poorer 
than   you    must   abstain   from    the 
litzuries  which  even  his  poverty  can 
achieve,  and  work  on  for  the  mere 
sake  and  satisfaction  of  working,  as 
the  anchorites  of  old  prayed,  deny- 
ing themselves  the  good  things  of 
the  world  ? 

To  the  smoker,  the  tobacco 
manufactured  in  this  country  is 
2US  inferior  to  the  foreign  as  the 
-^^ne  made  from  the  produce  of  our 
gardens  would   be    to   good    claret 


or  burgundy  in  the  mouth  of  the 
connoisseur  in  wines.  It  is  true 
that  the  enormous  duty,  amounting 
in  some  cases  to  1600  per  cent  on  the 
foreign  manufacture,  has  been  lately 
mitigated ;  but  not  to  the  extent 
of  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of 
the  working  man.  I  know  how 
monstrous  is  any  suggestion  of  this 
kind  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  set 
up  a  reputation  for  philanthropy 
by  snubbing'  him  whenever  he  at- 
tempts to  enjoy  himself,  and  I  must 
of  course  be  prepared  to  await  the 
coming  vengeance.  I  am  deaf  to 
the  plea  that  our  own  people,  if 
t^ey  had  cheap  tobacco,  would 
saturate  themselves  in  it  as  the 
Germans  do.  It  is  not  in  the 
British  nature.  We  are  too  active 
and  energetic  to  submit  to  such 
a  slavery.  That  enormous  and 
unintermitting  consumption  of  to- 
bacco is  a  type  of  a  lazy  unenergetic 
people,  who  would  'have  showed 
the  tendency  in  some  other  way  if 
Raleigh  had  not  found  the  narcotic 
weed  for  them. 

It  is  a  phenomenon  which  the 
new  school  of  sanitary  philoso- 
phers should  be  called  upon  to 
account  for,  that  the  German  can 
be  alive  at  all  under  the  physical 
conditions  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  not  only  lives,  but  flourishes  and 
enjoys  himself.  According  to  many 
of  the  doctrines  now  promulgated, 
the  race  ought  to  have  been  long 
ago  extinct  We  are  told  that  the 
inhalation  of  so  many  cubic  feet  of 
pure  air  is'  necessary  to  existence ; 
but  the  German  dispenses  with  it 
utterly;  he  does  not  take  a  single 
gulp  of  air  in  its  full  purity  if  he 
can  help  it,  unless  during  the  short 
period  when  the  sun  is  hot,  and 
then  to  be  sure  it  pleases  him  to 
sit  a  good  deal  in  the  open  air.  It 
makes  one  sick  at  heart  sometimes 
when  one  joins  five  flabby -faced 
natives  in  a  railway  compartment 
heated  bv  the  sun,  and  all  set  a-smok- 
ing,  and  unanimously  insist  that 
every  chink  admitting  the  air  from 
without  shall  be  closed  Many  are 
the  ingenious  devices  of  the  people 
hermetically  to  seal  themselves  up. 
The  shopkeeper,  that  he  may  not  have 
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the  door  of  his  establishment  ever 
and  anon  thrown  open  by  a  merciless 
public,  communicates  with  his  cus- 
tomers through  a  small  hole  in  the 
windovT.  When  he  opens  it,  there 
tumbles  forth  a  sickly  stream  of  hot 
smoky  foetid  air;  and  the  instant 
the  business  in  hand  is  completed, 
he  closes  it  with  an  expedition 
totally  at  variance  with  the  even 
tenor  of  his  ordinary  motions.  By 
a  very  inconvenient  practice,  on 
which  our  people  would  never  waste 
time,  the  shopkeeper  often  does  not 
remain  in  his  shop,  and  you  must 
summon  him  from  above  by  a  bell ; 
thi^  is  to  enable  him  to  live  in  a 
close  little  stube  room  whicti  he  has 
sealed  up  to  his  satisfaction.  He 
issues  from  it  to  transact  immediate 
business  with  you,  but  you  are  not 
to  have  the  command  over  him  and 
admit  as  much  fresh  air  as  you 
please  into  his  place  of  permanent 
abode. 

Our  architects  are  cognisant  of  a 
specialty  which  will  enable  us  to 
measure  the  extent  of  the  German's 
civilisation  in  this  matter  of  fresh 
air.  In  the  building  of  a  gentleman^s 
house  the  problem  is  to  let  the  in- 
mates have  the  ventilation  at  their 
own  absolute  disposal,  so  that  they 
may  have  fresh  air  supplied  as 
abundantly  or  as  scantily  as  taste 
and  opinion  dictate.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  build  workhouses,  hos- 
pitals, and  prisons,  know  it  to  be 
the  instinct  of  those  who  are  to 
inhabit  thetn  religiously  to  close 
up  every  crevice  by  which  the  outer 
air  may  be  admitted.  Your  Ger- 
man, therefore,  of  the  upper  ranks — 
says  a  professor  of  physiology  or  a 
royal  sanitary  commissioner — is  in 
this  part  of  practice  on  the  same 
level  of  civilisation  with  our  pau- 
pers and  jail-birds. 

There  are  some  other  specialties 
of  German  habits  and  domestic 
arrangements  on  which  few  care 
to  be  explicit.  Any  good  that  can 
be  done  by  writing  about  them  is 
unlikely  to  compensate  for  the  un- 


pleasantness of  reading  what  would 
be  written.  The  other  day  some 
one,  giving  anonymous  •  advice  \a 
travellers,  had  the  moral  courage  to 
go  over  the  whole  with  a  minute- 
ness quite  awful,  insomuch  that  the 
newspaper  press,  anxious  to  echo 
his  complaints,  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  give  utterance  to  any  of 
them,  and  preserve  their  place  in 
society.  The  habits  of  the  Ger- 
mans proper  in  the  matter  of  per- 
sonal cleiinliness  are  notably  in 
contrast  with  those  of  their  nearest 
neighbours.  To  sleep  one  night  in 
Cologne  and  the  next  in  Amster- 
dam is  like  going  from  a  street 
gutter  to  a  clear  streamlet.  And  it 
is  curious  to  observe  how  old  the 
distinction  is.  Philip  de  Comines, 
who  had  a  special  propensity  for 
noticing  the  true  sources  of  political 
quarrels,  and  who  thus  sometimes 
reduced  them  from  the  subUme 
to  the  ridiculous^  tells  what  oc- 
curred at  a  visit  of  the  Count  Pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine  and  some  of  his 
followers  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
at  Brussels,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  how  *'  he 
was  honourably  received,  nobly  en- 
tertained, and  lodged  in  an  apart- 
ment richly  furnished.  The  Dukes 
servants  upbraided  the  German> 
for  their  nastiness  and  incivility  in 
laying  their  dirty  clothes  and  their 
boots  on  those  rich  beds,  and  ac- 
cusing them  of  want  of  neatn«.s 
and  consideration;  and  they  never 
liked  them  afterwards  so  well  as 
they  had  done  before.  The  Ger- 
mans being  as  much  dissatistied  cm 
.  the  other  side,  reproached  them  for 
their  pomp  and  extravagancy  so 
that  in  effect  they  never  loved  or 
did  any  good  ofBce  for  one  anotber 
afterwards."  * 

All  these  conditions  detrimental 
to  high  physical  and  mental  con- 
dition have  been  growing  in  the 
people  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  the  race  have  assimilated 
to  them.  They  are  bred  to  them 
like  our  races  of  prize  animals — the 
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boast  of  ftgricultarai  associations. 
Their  appetites  have  thus  extended 
to  endure  an  unwholesome  over- 
supply  of  food  and  Rtimulants. 
The  Briton  could  not  lead  the  same 
life;  he  must  have  had  an  ancestry 
gradually  trained  to  it  to  endure 
it.  Its  influence  is  visible  in  those 
national  peculiarities  which  have  so 
long  made  the  German  the  butt  of 
other  nations  for  phlegm,  slowness, 
and  a  general  mistiness  of  ideas. 
From  the  man  of  letters  to  the 
porter  packing  a  parcel,  you  see  the 
inferiority  of  the  development 
both  of  the  intellectual  and  physical 
capacities.  Throughout  the  boasted 
literature  of  Germany,  it  would  be 
diflScult  to  find,  besides  Schiller, 
one  writer  who  can  describe  either 
facts  or  thoughts  with  the  rapid 
distinctness  that  has  been  the 
quality  of  our  own  authors  from 
Addison  downwards.  Through 
every  department  where  exertion  of 
body  or  of  mind  is  concerned,  there 
is  a  slowness,  an  incompleteness,  a 
recklessness,  in  Germany's  way  of 
doing  it  There  are  some  who  de- 
liberately ^ve  the  preference  to 
this  phlegmatic  easy  way  of  taking 
the  world  over  this  restless,  ftverish 
bee-hive  of  ours,  in  which  the  roar 
of  toil  never  ceases,  and  the  facul- 
ties, mental  and  bodily,  are  ever  at 
their  utmost  strain. 

'*  We  fret,  we  Aime,  would  shift  our  bUoi, 
Would  quarrel  with  our  lot ;  * 

Thj  c*re  if)  UDder  polished  tins 
To  ttrvt  the  hot  and  hot." 

But  ours,  I  doubt  not,  is  the  true 
development  of  our  race.  Our  ac- 
tivity does  not  wear  us  out  We 
thrive  by  it  It  confers  the  health ' 
and  strength  proper  to  its  own 
purposes,  and  after  a  longer  lease  of 
life  sends  us  to  our  account  with  a 
far  longer  list  of  services  to  our  race 
than  the  dozing  devotee  of  laziness 
axid  sensual  enjoyment  can  show. 
So  is  it  that  the  high-spirited  and 
liigh-bred  hunter  or  racer  —  ever 
impelled  to  action,  and  oflen  put  to 
tlie  utmost  tension  of  his  powers — 
fias  a  lighter  and  happier  existence 
't^ban  the  lazy  hack  of  the  huckster. 


The  superiority  would  not  be  very 
obvious  to  the  tortoise  or  the  hedge- 
hog, but  it  is  the  right  development 
of  the  nobler  animal. 

If  the  destiny  of  labour  is  to  be 
accounted  a  curse,  it  often  comes  in 
a  drearier  form  than  that  of  effec- 
tive hard  work.  One  notices  in 
Germany  a  great  deal  of  sordid, 
profitless,  dreary  drudgery  of  the 
merely  muscular  kind,  caused  by  the 
want  of  that  harder  but  more  genial 
work,  in  inventing  and  organising, 
which  makes  our  own  labour-mar- 
ket 80  productive.  An  enormous 
amount  of  work  is  performed  by 
the  human  being  which  we  get 
done  by  machinery  or  by  animal 
power.  To  exemplify  my  notion  of 
the  German  workmen,  I  propose  to 
take  an  occupation  pretty  exten- 
sively followed  both  there  and  here, 
and  notice  one  or  two  of  the  special 
distinctions  between  the  German 
and  the  British  worker  who  follows 
it ;  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
my  selection  of  a  pursuit  is,  that 
while  in  Germany  it  appears  to 
have  attracted  towards  it,  or  made 
for  itself,  about  the  best  portion  of 
the  working  population,  its  follow- 
ers are  among  us  in  extremely  bad 
odour.  The  pursuit  I  refer  to  em- 
braces the  extraction  of  minerals 
and  their  conversion  into  available 
metals;  it  includes  the  miners, 
smelters,  and  others  with  kindred 
occupations  —  the  mining  popula- 
tion, in  short. 

Every  one  knows  that  these  are 
very  numerous  in  northern  Ger- 
many, especially  in  the  region  of 
the  Harz.  The  miner  there  has 
nothing  of  the  burly,  ferocious, 
picturesque  •  aspect  which  the 
translations  of  German  legends 
—  decorated,  perhaps,  with  Retsch*B 
outlines  —  have  led  us  in  youth 
to  associate  with  him.  He  has 
the  look  of  a  poor  devil  —  very 
poor  both  in  purse  and  spirit  Efe 
is  generally  smallish  in  stature, 
dirty  but  shaven,  with  close-fitting 
shabby  clothes,  which  from  the  nv 
ture  of  his  labours  have  a  greasi- 
ness  about  them  which  reminds  one 
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of  butchers'  assistants  in  this  coun- 
try. He  is  a  very  serious  sort  of 
dog,  and  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing pious  and  moral.  His  saluta- 
tion of  Oluck  av/  in  the  evening,  as 
he  homeward  winds  his  weary  way, 
is  touching.  It  is  an  expression  of 
thankfulness  for  being  safe  out  of 
the  pit  in  which  he  has  pursued  his 
dreary  labour.  The  whole  class  are 
unmistakably  stamped  with  the 
marks  of  disease  and  premature  de- 
cay, generated  by  alternation  from 
the  poisonous  fumes  of  their  work 
to  the  passive  poison  of  their  stif- 
ling homes.  Throughout  the  vast 
works  in  which  they  labour,  the 
old  clumsy  machinery  moved  by 
water-power  is  universal.  They 
have  no  hutch  moved  by  steam  to 
convey  them  up  and  down  between 
their  subterranean  workshop  and 
the  open  air;  but  go  down  and 
come  up  thousands  of  feet  by  lad- 
ders, as  our  mining  population  used 
to  do  a  century  aga 

Now,  no  doubt,  in  ifnany  points 
those  poor  fellows  stand  in  favour- 
able contrast  with  the  workers  in 
our  iron  districts,  and  especially 
with  those  who  receive  the  highest 
pay.  The  iron-puddler,  for  instance, 
can  make  as  much  in  a  day  of  hard 
work  as  the  German  reEner  gets  in 
a  week;  but  he  is  a  wilful  dissi- 
pated dog,  taking  his  intervals  of 
idleness  and  vice,  and  plotting  all 
kinds  of  mischief  to  his  employer, 
and  to  himself.  And  vet  I  have 
more  hope  of  him  than  of  the  other. 
He  is  of  a  higher  calibre  and  capa- 
ble of  a  better  development.  He 
has  thorough  stuff  in  him.  He  may 
be  cured  of  his  drunkenness  and' 
other  vices,  as  his  neighbour  the 
squire  has  abandoned  his  four  bot- 
tles, with  the  many  other  evil  pro- 
penhities  that  afflicted  him  in  Field- 
mg's  day. 

From  another  class  of  our  own 
workmen  —  fortunately  now  only 
known  in  tradition — some  parallels 
may  be  drawn  to  exemplify  the  con- 
dition of  labour-life  in  Germany. 
I  allude  to  the  hand-loom  weavers, 
who   presented   in   their    day    the 


vexed  problem  of  a  set  of  men  ever 
working  harder  and  harder,  yet  ever 
becoming  poorer  and  poorer.  The 
problem  which  the  economic  scieoce 
of  our  grandfathers  found  so  puzzl- 
ing is  very  simple  to  as.  These  poor 
fellows  were  competing  with  ma- 
chinery— patting  mere  Doman  phy- 
sical force  against  human  wit  and 
ingenuity.  The  battle  was  utterly 
hopeless.  The  productive  power  of 
the  one  increased  by  a  geometrical 
while  that  of -the  other  increased 
by  a  lessening  arithmetical  process 
The  addition  of  a  new  eleoient  to 
the  machinery,  doubling  its  power, 
was  a  triumphant  exercise  of  the  hu- 
man mental  faculties.  The  addition 
of  an  hour  to  his  already  excesMve 
work-day  added  hut  a  small  percent- 
age to  the  produce  returned,  but 
was  a  burden  almost  insupportable 
to  the  poor  workman. 

The  hard  experience  of  this  strag- 
gle has  taught  our  workpeople  a 
wholesome  lesson,  which  we  niay 
hope  will  teach  the  folly  of  any  con- 
test of  mere  muscle  against  inven- 
tion. The  lesson  is  probably  not  yet 
sufficiently  beaten  into  the  English 
agricultural  mind  as  it  is  into  that 
of  Scotland,  but  it  must  be  ere  Iod^ 
Germany  probably  feels  comfortable 
in  not  having  had  so  hard  a  trial  as 
we  had  before  the  lesson  was  taught^ 
but  for  the  same  reason  the  lesson 
seems  unlikely  ever  to  be  there  ac- 
quired. The  hand-loom  weaver  con- 
ditions pervade  all  labour  there. 
The  workman  is  not  reduced  to 
starvation  because  he  has  do  active 
rival  to  take  the  bread  from  him; 
but  he  is  poor,  and  will  ren»in 
poor  even  though  he  be  laborioos 
Though  one  sees  on  the  map  the  great 
network  of  railways  spread  over 
the  country,  yet  in  going  through 
it,  one  also  cannot  fail  to  see  the 
enormous  extent  to  which  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  is  effected  on  the 
backs  of  human  beings.  The  lre€p€ 
is  a  distinctive  German  institutioD. 
It  is  a  large  basket  or  parmier,  ap- 
proaching the  shape  of  a  truncated 
gone,  slung  on  the  back,  with  the 
base,  which  is  also  the  mouth,  up- 
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pennost  So  systematically  is  the 
German  back  doomed  to  bear  tbis 
burden,  that  cbildren  of  four  or  five 
years  of  age  are  invested  with  small 
keepea,  which  grow  as  it  were  with 
the  increasing  age  and  strength  of 
their  beaters,  until  they  become 
those  capacious  receptacles  which 
will  hold  some  half-dozen  or  so 
pecks  of  provisions.  This  burden 
is  laid  chiefly  on  the  fumale  se^, 
and  in  some  districts  the  women 
seem  never  free  of  it.  The  weight 
of  goods  they  can  carry,  and  •the 
long  distances  they  can  go  with  it, 
are  both  astounding;  they  are  the 
result  of  long  training,  but  it  must 
be  a  training  exceedingly  deleteri- 
ous to  the  female  frame. 

By  the  way,   some  of  the  yehe- 
ment  advocates  of  the  right  of  wo- 
men to  participate  in  the  functions 
of  men,  might  find  in  Germany  a 
significant  hint  of  the   share  likely 
to   be  theirs  when  work    is    going. 
The    condition    of    women    among 
them  is  one  of  the  unpleasant  fea- 
tures in  the  social  life  of  the  Ger- 
mans.    The  dreariest    and   hardest 
of   the   common    drudgery    of    the 
common  lot  is  thrust  on  them.     In 
fact,  they  are  thrown  into  a  different 
social  caste  from  their  manly  masters, 
You  see  that  hale,  plump,  well-fed 
H^T,  dressed  in  spotless  black,  with 
a  well-brushed  broad  hat  and  shin- 
ing boots  and  exhibiting  as  a  fur- 
ther type  of  his  social  eminence  a 
large  and  gorgeous  pipe,  some  four 
feet   in  length.     A  woman  walks  a 
little  behind  him :  she  is  dirty,  ill- 
dressed,  with  care  on  her  face,  and 
a  heavy  burden  on  her  back.     The 
two  are  conversing  together  at  their* 
ease,  and  you  set  down  the  scene  as 
a    pleasant  instance  of  that  facility 
of    communication    throughout    dif- 
ferent social  grades,  which  makes  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  home  practice : 
but  if  you  make  inquiry,  you  will 
find   that    the  poor  drudge    is    the 
great  man's  wife  ;  or  if  disparity  of 
years  speak  otherwise,  that  she  is  his 
mother  or  his  daughter. 

It  will  probably  be  generally  ad- 
mitted  that   productive    labour   in 


Germany  is  far  from  coming  up  to 
the  British  mark,  and  thb  admis- 
sion may  not  always  be  accom- 
panied with  regret  In  the  eyes  of 
some,  Herman's  is  the  wise  mode- 
ration which  despises  ambition, 
contents  the  true  practical  philoso- 
pher with  a  limited  portion  of  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  makes  him 
say  with  Agur,  **  Giye  me  neither  po- 
verty nor  riches  ;  feed  me  with  food 
convenient  for  me  :  lest  I  be  full, 
and  deny  Thee,  and  say.  Who  is  the 
Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal." 
Others  again  will  assert  that  the 
intellect  of  the  German  is  occupied 
with  higher  things  than  a  contest 
with  the  mere  materialities  of  life 
—  that  it  is  grasping  at  the  infinite, 
or  diving  into  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  his  own  individuality.  I 
am  ready  to  admit  that  there  are 
many  scholars  and  thinkers  in  Ger- 
many whose  minds  are  too  much 
absorbed  in  higher  pursuits  to  ad- 
mit of  their  partaking  widely  in  the 
sensual  enjoyments  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  To  Kant,  Jean  Paul, 
Fichte,  and  many  others,  the  world 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  were  it 
merely  for  the  sort  of  balance-wheel 
with  which  they  have  steadied  the 
rapid  practical  vitality  of  British 
and  French  thouglit  But.  these 
monarchs  of  the  speculative  are  too 
far  up  in  the  clouds  to  do  much  for 
the  purification  of  the  common  clay 
below.  To  this  clay  there  is  ground 
to  suspect  that  the  sensualism  I 
have  referred  to  —7  the  continual  ad- 
ministration to  the  mere  animal  pro- 
pensities—  communicates  something 
worse  than  inertness,  by  throwing 
into  it  a  stratum  of  brutality,  which, 
when  raised  to  action,  ^evelopes  it- 
self in  ferocity  and  cruelty.  Eu- 
rope has  had  a  hint  or  two  of  such 
tendencies  earlier  than-  the  latest 
instance.  From  the  great  Euro- 
pean gathering  at  Paris  in  1815, 
our  officers  brought  back  ugly 
stories  about  the  way  in  which 
the  Prussian  soldiers  had  acted 
as  an  army  marching  through  an 
undefended  country.  They  could 
answer  that  it  was  all  yery  well  for 
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us,  who  had  ever  put  the  general 
oppressor  at  defiance,  to  do  the  mag- 
nanimous ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  obliterate  from  the  minds  of 
Blucher's  children  the  insults  and 
oppressions  which  their  country- 
men had  borne,  and  thej  had  to 
avenge.  It  would  be  hardly  fair, 
perhaps,  to  go  back  upon  the  Thirty 
lears  War,  and  charge  to  the  ac- 
count of  iainy  existing  generation 
the  horrors  of  cruelty  and  rapacity 
with  which  history  burdens  it.  In 
the  long  war  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion one  docs  not  infer  that  there 
was  much  licence  or  oppression  — 
evcrytliing  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ducted under  the  pedantic  rule  of 
the  art  of  war  as  then /brought  to 
perfection  ;  and  the  Germans,  if 
they  were  disposed  to  be  oppres- 
sive and  rapacious,  had  to  deal  with 
the  chivalrous  French  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  with  our  own . 
troops  heavily  responsible  to  a  con- 
stitutional government  and  a  criti- 
cal parliament.  German  powers  and 
German  armies  had  the  Seven  Years' 
War  much  in  their  own  hands  ;  and 
while  the  usual  histories  tell  us  the 
great  scenes  in  whidh  now  the  Em- 
peror Vind  now  Frederick  the  Great 
ngures  on  the  stage,  the  lesser  an- 
nals of  the  times  are  ever  turning 
up  to  light  practices  and  incidents 
in  that  conflict  which  show  exces- 
sive barbarism  and  cruelty.  Wo 
all  stood  aghast  here  at  the  horrors 
of  the  German  outbreaks  in  1848  ; 
but  we  somehow  forget  them,  as 
we  generally  forget  Continental 
events  after  they  are  over,  and  cease 
to  interrupt  us  in  our  attention  to 
our  own  business.  And  then  has 
come  the  lait  affair  with  Denmark, 
which  has  exasperated  this  country 
through  and  through  —  exasperated 
individual  feeling  all  the  more 
sharply,  perhaps,  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  national  action,  as  on 
the  occasion  when  Russia  was  found 
pressing  in  upon  Turkey. 

Descending  from  wars  and  re- 
volutions to  the  level  of  everyday 
life,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
more  thai,  the  common  opportuni- 


ties afford  one  about  the  specialties 
of  crime  in  Germany.  France  gives 
us,  occasionally,  prodigious  revela- 
tions of  its  eruption.  For  our- 
selves, we  proclaim  it  all  to  the 
world,  as  we  do  everything  that, 
were  we  sensitive  or  (as  the  phre- 
nologi«<ts  called  it  in  their  day) 
secretive,  we  might  be  expected 
to  hide.  There  shall  not  be  a 
pocket  picked  in  London,  or  a 
hen-roost  robbed  in  the  provinces, 
but  every  European  who  has  the 
command  of  British  newspapers 
may  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  full  particulars  of  the  affair. 

My  own  belief  is,  that  a  fuQ 
revelation  of  German  '  criminality 
would  be  a  very  revolting  record 
As  to  the  predatory  crimes,  the  Ger- 
mans at  large  have  the  reputation 
of  being  honest  So  far  as  tiie  ex- 
perience of  a  traveller  goes,  I  con- 
cede this  with  exceptions.  There 
are  districts  where  one  finds  associ- 
ated with  primitive  simplicity  of 
manners,  a  self-respect  and  lo^ral 
sense  of  hospitality,  whereby  the 
innkeeper  or  other  person  with 
whom  the  stranger  has  dealings  is 
restrained  from  employing  his  skill 
as  an  ,  adept  in  imposing  on  the 
stranger.  I  fear  the  regions  most 
frequented  by  English  tourists  are 
those  in  which  these  honourable 
qualities  are  least  observable  ;  bat 
not  to  throw  on  the  tourist  more 
than  his  own  responsibility  in  the 
demoralising  of  primitive  popula- 
tions, I  have  found  in  places  where 
he  is  little  known,  and  where  there 
is  abundance  of  superficial  sim- 
j)licity,  a  continual  shabby  kind 
of  gnawing  at  the  purse-strings. 
Everything  is  very  cheap  ;  every- 
body is  prepared  to  serve  you  fiar 
little  ;  but  somehow,  ezpectatioas 
and  claims  mount  up  in  a  manner 
incapable  of  belne  defined  or  check- 
ed, and  you  find  when  you  count 
up  your  responsibilities  in  that 
remote  hof,  with  its  ridiculously 
low  rate  of  charges,  that  you  lived, 
on  the  whole,  more  economically 
during  your  last  sojourn  at  the 
Tavistock  in  Covent  Garden. 
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However,  snoh  things  sre  aod- 
dents  and  trifles  tliat  mast  not  af- 
feot  one's  fiur  eetiinate  of  a  people's 
ohareeter  and  worth  :  and,  as  I  hope 
I  sbdl  have  an  opportanity  of  te)l« 
ing  before  I  oonolade,  I  carried 
away  with  my  last  trip  a  refresh* 
ing  reeolleotion  of  cheap  abondant 
entertainment  and  disinterested 
kindness  from  innkeepers — a  por- 
tion of  the  hnman  race  ever  pro- 
yerbialiy  nnder  ban  for  faitbless- 
ness  and  greediness. 

Passing  ont  of  this  debatable  ground 
of  mtre  qaestionable  morality  to  that 
of  legitimate  effectiye  criminality,  let 
Q8  look  at  the  freqaent  boast  of  the 
Qermans  that  tbe  professional  thief 
is  noknown  among  them — at  least 
unknown  as  the  member  of  a  great 
institntioD,  sach  as  we  find  him  in 
London  and  oor  secondary  great 
towns.  Admitted:  and  that  al* 
thoDgh  at  the  German  railway 
stations  yon  are  warned  of  pick- 
pockets and  their  devices  perhaps 
more  amply  than  at  oar  own,  where 
it  may  be  said  that  people  require 
no  warning. 

There  go  two  correlative  elements 
to  the  constitntion  of  theft  or  thiev- 
ing  as  a   profession,  and   they  are 
the   same  tnat  the  political  econo- 
mists  have   always   told   us  to  be 
necessary  in  commerce — supply  and 
demand.    A   condition   absolute   to 
the  driving  of  a  brisk  trade  in  thefit, 
is,  the  existence  of  a  large  portion 
of  movable  property  not  over  well 
protected.      To  judge,  therefore,  of 
A    nation's   proneness    to  theft,  we 
znoBt  apply  the  rule  of  three,  and 
oompare    the   amoont   stolen   with 
-the  total  amount  available.    One  of 
^be  stalest  articles  in  the  stook-in- 
CJ»de    of    old    humdrum   moralists 
±a  the  amount  of  fraud  perpetrated 
in  London.    For  my  part,  I  think 
CL    far  more  wonderful  pbenomMion 
xnay  be  found  in  the  great  amount 
of  honesty  there.     Of  course  it  is 
-elie  place  to  which  all  the  knaves 
of  the  world  gravitate;  but  it  has 
l>«oome    what    it    is,    the   virtual 
^^Apital   of  the   worid,  beoause  the 
4^Teat   bulk   of    its   people   find   it 
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better  to  subsiBt  by  productive  in* 
dustiy  than  by  fraud.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  worid  so  nervously 
frightened  about  crime,  or  so  easily 
driven  out  of  its  senses  by  any 
panic  outcry.  It  is  there  that  we 
concentrate  onr  outcries  to  the  rest 
of  Europe  about  ouro^n  vices  and 
crimes.  We  must  ail  remember  too 
well  the  wild  panic  aboot  garotting 
two  years  ago.  It  echoed  over 
Europe,  and  will  be  fully  recorded 
everywhere  against  us:  but  Europe 
has  not  heard  tbe  still  small  voice 
that  told  to  tbe  Commission  of  In- 
quiry about  the  punishment  of  con- 
victs, the  actual  amount  of  violent 
robbery  that  caused  the  panic.  It 
deserves  that  this  shoula  not  be 
forgotten.  It  was  attested  by  Sir 
Richard  Mayne,  the  bead  of  the  me- 
tropolitan police,  that  in  the  six 
months  containing  that  memorable 
winter,  the  numt^  of  robberies  by 
violence— including  of  coarse  gar^ 
otting — reported  to  the  police,  was 
82 ;  and  tne  property  istated  by  the 
losers  themselves  to  have  been  ab- 
stracted araonnted  to  a  total  value 
of  £269 :  and  this  sufficed  to  make 
mighty  London  yell  out  to  all  the 
world,  as  if  one  half  of  its  three 
millions  were  throttling  the  other 
half. 

Tbe  proper  hunting-groand  of 
the  thief  is  a  country  with  an  afflu- 
ent middle  class — exactly  such  a 
country  as  Britain.  To  the  houses 
of.  the  great  it  is  not  essy  to  get  ac- 
cess, and  those  of  the  very  poor 
won't  pay.  Though  Irish  names 
are  significantly  nomerous  in  oar 
calendars  of  convictions,  Ireland 
boasts  that  she  has  no  trained  so- 
ciety of  thieves  such  as  England 
has;  and  the  reason  is  tbe  same 
that  exempts  the  sandy  desert  from 
wolves,  who  can  find  no  food  in  it 
-—the  Irish  hovels  cannot  afford  a 
decent  livelihood  to  a  skilful  opera- 
tor, and  tbe  comfortable  middle 
class  there  is  thin  and  scattered. 
The  Qermans  have  more  comfort 
throoghout;  bnt  the  silver  spoons 
and  the  bag  of  sov^eigns  that  re- 
ward the  successful  invasion  of  an 
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English  grange  or  a  small  ebop-  poisonous  tempest  The  orowded 
keeper's  abode,  are  wanting  among  hospitals,  where  filtby  ^Qsessed 
them,  and  so  natnrallj  is  the  per-  creatures  lay  nearly  naked  in  the 
son  who  turns  such  rewards  to  «o-  stewing  heat,  might,  I  belieye,  haTB 
oonnt.  been  used  as  orens.  Of  that  fisit 
Bat  we  have  not  the  less  aasnr-  I  carried  away  a  very  lively  re- 
ance  in  such  books  as  Fenerbacb's  minder  in  eertaia  minute  but  very 
and  others,  that  there  is  a.  deal  of  sanguinary  animals,  who,  smelUog, 
crime,  and  that  of  an  extremely  as  Uie  nursery  tale  says,  **the  blood 
dark  character,  in  Germany.  •  Of  of  an  Englishman,"  made  a  aimol- 
tbe  half-dozen  or  so  of  eminent  taneous  rush  to  taste  the  refreshiog 
murders  wbicb  have  frightened  our  liquid.  But  tbat  this  disgrace  ex- 
own  country  within  the  past  ten  ista,  and  that  dose  beside  a  modd 
years,  one  was  perpetrated  by  a  on  which  it  might  be  improved,  are 
German  —  we  sball  soon  know  of  the  class  of  things  about  wbicb 
whether  another  also  was.  But  the  German  cares  and  knows  no- 
the  crimes  daily  committed  among  thing  so  long  as  he  can  boast  of 
themselves  are  not  blazoned  in  the  Dnppel  over  bis  beer,  and  fill  his 
face  of  the  world  as  ours  are.  I  re-  shop^windows  with  glaring  priots 
member  once  coming  in  Germany  of  big  Fatherland  extirpating  poor 
across  a  very  startling  phenomenon  little  Denmark, 
—one  tbat  would  be  made  to  ring  It  is  at  the  root  of  our  own  po- 
throughout  Europe  if  it  occurred  litical  freedom  and  our  greatnes 
among  ourselves.  It  was  in  the  that  we  have  all  cared  for  thae 
penitentiary  for  women  at  Prague,  things — cared  more  for  them  tbaa 
One  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  who  for  broad  political  questiona  oroi- 
tended  it  spoke  much  about  the  tional  triumphs.  For  the  sarai 
hinder  morwerinn^  or  child- murder-  reason  it  is  that^  by  our  endleM 
ess,  as  belonging  to  an  important  talk  about  them,  we  permit  tbs 
and  conspicDous  class,  and  was  world  to  twit  us  with  our  diasipft- 
anxious  to  know  if  it  was  a  tion  and  our  criminality.  Yet  osr 
very  numerous  one  in  Britain.  I  volubility  has  not  been  witbost 
found  that,  of  the  four  hundred  some  practical  results.  There  is  a  ' 
women  under  her  charge,  a  bun-  use  in  what  seems  naeleea  talk, 
dred  and  thirty  had  been  convicted  Perhaps  if  we  had  in  our  coUectka 
of  child-murder — ^thirty-two  and  a  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
half  per  cent.  If  you  told  this  to  at  social  science  associations  and 
a  German  he  would  give  a  careless  elsewhere  about  repression  and  re- 
or  incredulous  shrug,  but  would  formation,  and  had  it  analysed 
make  no  inquiry  into  its  truth,  and  appreciated  by  some  competent 
This  penitentiary,  by  the  way,  I  critic  placed  in  conditions  ao  bs 
found  wonderfully  dean  and  well  apart  from  those  of  the  disputants, 
managed  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  as  to  be  able  to  estimate  their 
charge  of  it;  while  the  male  con^  merits  in  the  general  balance  of 
viet  prison,  separated  from  it  by  a  what  the  mind  of  num  has  aooooi- 
Btreet  or  two,  was  such  a  scene  of  plisbed,  he  would  pronoanoe  ibr 
horrors  as  one  will  not  realise  the  verdict  that  he  had  no  previoos  con- 
existence  of  within  dvilised  Europe  ception  of  the  amount  of  twaddle 
without  seeing  it.  Eleven  hundred  that  the  human  bndn  oould  supply 
ruffians  are  Uiere,  under  sentences  or  of  the  preposterousneas  of  the 
of  all  periods,  without  ever  getting  projects  it  could  entertain.  Bat, 
into  the  open  air.  Whenever  you  between  words  and  acta,  if  we  have 
enter,  you  hear  the  danging  of  the  not  extenninated  crime  we  have  goc 
fetters  with  which  each  man  is  the  mastery  of  it.  We  make  it 
chained  ankle  to  ankle,  and  the  know  its  place  in  the  presence  of 
Btendi    comes    upon    you    like    a  virtuous  respectability.     It  is  sab- 
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fined  and  segregated,  so  that  it  has 
little   opportonity   of    mixing   with 
und    tainting    eTen    the    hnmhlest 
social  grade.    Yoar  British  crimiDal 
is   in    fact  a   poor — a   Tery  poor 
>creatare.      Both    in    physical    and 
mental  development  he  is  distinctly 
below  the  Test  of   the  community. 
The     accomplished     honsehreakers 
and  sahtle  swindlers  that  one  hears 
of  in  the  romance  of  crime  -are  as 
rare  as  other  features   of  high  ro- 
mance   are   in  real   hmndrom  life. 
The  weakness  and  facility  of  poorly 
developed   natnres  are  the   special- 
ties that  enlist  men  in  the  ranks  of 
t)rime  in  this  country.    Tt  is  other- 
wise  elsewhere.     M.    B^renger,    in 
•bis   *  Repression    P^oale,'    discusses 
it  as  a  difficulty  to  be  dealt  with 
in  France,  that  there   are  men  of 
^reat     intelligence,     capacity,     and 
energy,  who  devote  their   faculties 
to    crime.      Tliat   in    the    German 
•social       stratification        criminality 
crops   out   far  higher  up    than  ^  in 
oars,   becomes  palpable  in   looking 
at  the  contents  of  a  prison  in  each 
'Oountry.    With  ns  a  good  mechanic 
19  a  nyity  in  such  a  place.    Per- 
haps in  a  large    prison   containing 
several  /hundreds    of   .criminals,    a 
•dozen     may   be    found   who    have 
been  trained  as  shoemakers,  carpen- 
ters, or  masons.    The  German  esta- 
blisnment,    on    the   other    hand,  is 
fall  of  accomplished  workmen,  who, 
in   the  new   improved  prisons,    are 
all  set  to  the  pKerformance  of  their 
respective  functions.      It  is  a   line 
«lght  to  the  philanthropist    to    be^ 
hold    them    exercising     their    skill 
«nd  dexterity  in  the  production  of 
famiture   and  other  valuable  com- 
modities;   but   it   cannot    be   very 
pleasant  to  live   in    the   apprehen- 
sion that  the  people   you    transact 
^fae  common  business  of  life  with 
&re    very     likely    to   become  jail- 
thirds.     In   the  great   Zeliengef&ng- 
niBs     at   Berlin   I   saw   decorative 
^T'orkers  of  so  eminent  a  grade  as 
'To  entitle  them^  to*  be  called  artists. 
They  made    their   cells   interesting 
0tadios;    and,    like    Baleigh,    their 
jprison  hours  enriched  the  world. 


These  accomplished  personages, 
whom  the  German  social  philoso- 
pher can  present  as  a  glorious  con- 
trast to  the  wretched  louts  —  the 
human  funguses — that  occupy  our 
prison  cells,  are  raised  in  the  very 
focus  of  German  education,  and  the 
central  point  whence  the  State  pro- 
mulgates sesthetios  and  the  influence 
of  fine  art.  But  it  is  also  the 
seat  of  that  robber  government 
which  teaches  by  example  that 
every  act  of  plunder  that  can  he 
accomplished  with  impunity  is 
lawful  in  interuational  morality. 
Despite  its  museums  and  libraries, 
and  picture  and  statue  galleries, 
and  complex  educational  machin- 
ery, you  will  not  long  walk  about 
under  the  Linden  without  feeling 
tbat  you  are  among  a  brutal  people, 
whom  force  alone  keeps  down. 
Yon  are  among  those  in  every  way 
fitted  to  be  let  loose  upon  an  un- 
offending people,  doomed  to  op- 
pression and  pillage  —  among  those 
who  are  likely,  some  day  again,  to 
turn  upon  their  masters,  and  let 
them  see  what  sort  of  civilisation 
they  have  made. 

No  person  in  his  senses  will  say 
a  word  in  depreciation  of  the  value 
of  education ;  but  even  this  bless- 
ing, like  all  others,  has  certain 
limits  to  its  efficiency,  and  it  Is  as 
well  to  know  them.  While  the 
State  is  doing  its  work  through 
the  official  schoolmaster,  there  are 
other  silent  teachers  in  the  heart 
of  the  social  system — teachers  nor- 
mally trained  through  the  barbar- 
ism and  brutality  of  centuries,  who 
are  also  busily  at  work  secretly 
teaching  their  own  special  lessons. 
There  is  a  world  of  sad  suggestive* 
ness  in  the  disgusting  contrivances 
made  into  toys  for  the  amusement 
of  children,  which  you  may  buy 
nnder  the  Linden.  I  remember  a 
German  toyman  coming  to  a  town 
in  Britain,  not  much  celebrated  for 
its  morality,  and  containing  a  good 
deal  of  coarseness.  He  filled  his 
window,  unconsciously  I  suppose, 
with  the  things  he  found  popular 
4it  heme,  but  the  public  mind  had 
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not  been  trained  to  them,  and  be 
foond  be  bad  to  abandon  tbem  in  a 
daj  or  two.  All  tbe  force-pompinff 
of  knowledge  into  the  Prassian  will 
not  teaob  bim  to  waeb  bis  akin 
and  breatbe  fresh  air,  anv  more  thaa 
it  wdl  enable  him  to  understaod  onr 
oonsUtotiond  safegnards. 

A  great  tjpe  of  social  ignorances 
flourishes  manrellonsly  in  Grermany 
— tbe  qnack  doctor^  With  ns  be 
works  furtively  among  tbe  very 
hnmblest  sodiu  elements.  Those 
who  never  bear  of  bim  otherwise 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  he 
plasters  the  walls  of  Liverpool  and 
the  mannfaotnring  towns*  Bat  in 
€rermany  he  is  great  and  eminent 
I  fonnd  bim  with  a  newlj-«tarted 
project,  which  wss  getting  a  great 
Tun—jiehte'nadsl  Amialt^  or  fir" 
needle  institntioD.  The  minister- 
iDg  priest  of  such  a  temple  doses 
yon  with  a  concoction  of  fir-needles, 
and  bathes  you  in  the  sam^  per- 
forming certain  other  incantations. 
In  a  country  covered  with  dense 
phie  forests  his  stock-in-trade  is 
large  enough,  should  bis  dopes 
prove  sufficiently  numerous.  Like 
most  people  rurally  inclined,  I  de- 
light in  tbe  aroma  of  pine  woods  in 
a  sunnv  day:  but  the  hot  breath 
from  the  caldrons  of  tlie  Anstalt, 
as  I  passed  the  door,  felt  ackening. 
Ton  are  told  that  it  cures  every 
disease;  and  you  are  not  only  re- 
quested, but  perhaps  compelled^  to 


submit  to  this  doctrine.  I  know 
of  one  instance  where  a  very  Bi<^ 
lady  bad  taHea  into  such  bands. 
Her  family  found  that  the  practi- 
tioner^ being  a  medicin  Kath  — 
sometimes  so  pronounced  as  to 
sound  like  meaieine  Bat  —  could 
not  only  carry  ont  his  own  dos- 
troms,  bat  could  put  down  all  com- 
petition with  them,  having  the 
medical  eommand  of  tbe  distri^ 
which  he  perambulated  whh  noi- 
fonn  and  ^paulets;  and  be  would 
.have  nnooubtedly  proceeded  de- 
liberately with  tbe  slaughter  of  the 
patient  had  she  not,  at  conaidei^ 
able  risk,  been  removed  out  of  his 
way. 

6urely,  however,  I  hear  yov  say^ 
there  should  be  something  mors 
genial  and  pleasant  than  all  this 
national  scciding  to  be  had  from  a 
fellow  who  has  been  so  lucky  as  to 
get  a  run  in  the  Alps.  Too  have 
reason,  as  tbe  French  say:  I  have 
said  my  malison  -^  perhaps  too 
much  of  it  I  have  more  pleasant 
tbing9  to  discourse  about,  bat  I 
shall  wait  a  little  before  dealing 
with  tb^n,  to  give  opport^itj  for 
the  escape  of  the  bad  kumoor 
caused  by  reeent  events,  and  still 
more  recent  intercourse  with  a 
people  among  whom  the  wiangs 
and  cruelties  of  which  they  ahouki 
have  been  ashamed  were  cootinD- 
ally  brought  before  me  a^  objecH 
of  frantic  and  ridiculous  ^nltatico. 
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It  Tony  Batlet^s  8nooes6  in  his 
new  career  only  depended  on  his 
zeal,  he  woald  haye  been  a  modd 
clerk.  Never  did  aav  one  address 
himself  to  a  new  nndertaking  with 
a  stronger  resolntion  to  compre- 
hend all  its  details,  and  eon^ner  all 
its  difficalties.  First  of  all,  he  de- 
sired to  show  his  gratitnde  Co  the 
good  fellow  who  had  helped  him; 
and  secondly,  he  was  eager  to 
proTe,  if  proTea  it  oonld  be,  that  he 
^Nras  not  utterly  incapable  of  earn- 
iDg  his  bread,  nor  one  of  those 
hopeless  creatnres  who  are  doomed 
from  their  birth  to  be  a  burden  to 
others. 

So  long  as  his  ooenpation  led 
bim  ont  St  doers,  conveying  orders 
here  and  directions  there,  he  got 
on  pretty  well  He  eoon  picked 
up  a  sort  of  Italian  of  his  owd,  in- 
telligible enodgb  to  those  aeous- 
torned  to  it^  and  as  he  was  alert, 
active,  aad  uDtirin^  he .  looked,  at 
least,  a  most  valuable  assistant. 
Whenever  it  came  to  indoor  work 
And  the  pen,  his  heart  sank  within 
liim;  he  knew  that  his  hour  of 
trial  had  come,  and  he  had  ao 
strength  to  meet  it  He  would 
mist^e  the  letter-book  fer  the 
ledger  or  the  day-book;  and  he 
would  make  entries  in  one  which 
should  have  been  in  the  other,  and 
then,  worst  of  all,  erase  them,  or 
Append  an  explanation  of  his  blun- 
der that  would  fill  half  a  page  with 
loaorutable  Uottedness. 

As  to  payments,  he  Jotted  them 
^own  anywhere,  and  in  his  anxiety 
to  compose  confidential  letters  with 
•^ae  earci  he  would  nsually  make 
three  or  four  rough  drafts  of  the 
jmatter,  quite  sufacient  to  impart 
the  contents  to  the  rest  of  the 
-office. 

8am    M'Gruder    bore    nobly   up 
jonder  these  trials.     He  sometimes 


laughed  at  the  mistakes,  did  his 
best  to  remedy  —  never  rebuked 
them.  At  Ukst,  as  he  saw  that 
poor  Tony's  difficulties,  instead  of 
diminishing,  only  increased  with 
time,  inasmnch  as  his  despairing 
himself  led  him  into  deeper  em- 
barrassments, ICtrrnder  determined 
Tony  should  be  entinely  employed 
in  journeys  and  excursions  here 
and  there  through  the  country — 
an  occupation,  it  is  but  fair  to  own, 
invented  to  afford  him  employment, 
rather  than  necessitated  by  any 
demands  of  the  business.  Not 
that  Tony  bad  the  vaguest  suspU 
cion  of  this.  Indeed,  he  wrote  to 
his  mother  a  letter  filled  with  an 
account  of  his  active  and  useful 
labours.  Proud  was  he,  at  last,  to 
say  that  he  was  no  longer  eating 
the  bread  of  idleness.  ^^I  am  up 
before  dawn,  mother,  and  very 
oftea  have  nothing  to  eat  but  A 
mess  of  Indian-corn  steeped  in  oil, 
not  «n1ilce  what  Sir  Arthur  used 
to  fatten  the  bullocks  with,  the 
whole  livelong  day ;  and  sometimes 
X  have  to  visit  places  there  are  no 
roads  to;  nearly  all  the  villages 
are  oa  the  tops  of  the  mountains ; 
bat,  by  good  luck,  I  am  never  beat 
by  a  loag  walk,  and  I  do  my  forty 
miles  a- day  without  minding  it 

^*If  I  coold  only  forget  the  past, 
dearest  mother,  or  think  it  nothinfi^ 
but  a  dream,  Td  nerer  quarrel 
with  the  life  I  am  now  leading ;  for 
I  hare  plenty  of  open  air,  moun- 
tain walking,  abundance  of  time  to 
mvself,  aad  rough  fellows  to  deal 
with,  that  amuse  me;  but  when  I 
am  tramping  along  with  my  cigar 
ia  my  mouth,  I  can*t  help  thinking 
of  long  ago— of  the  rides  at  sunset 
on  the  sands,  and  all  the  hopes  aad 
£ftncies  I  used  to  bring  home  with 
me,  after  them.  Weill  it  is  07er 
now— ^ust  as  much  done  for  as  tf 
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the  time  bad  never  been  at  all ;  and 
I  soppose  after  a  while,  I'll  learn 
to  bear  it  better,  and  think,  as  yon 
often  told  me,  that  'all  things  are 
for  the  best.' 

"I  feel  my  own  condition  more 
painfnlly  when  I  come  back  here, 
and  have  to  sit  a  whole,  even- 
ing listening  to  Bam  M'Grnder. 
talking  about  Dolly  Stewart  and 
the  plans  about  their  marriage.  The 
poor  fellow  is  so  foil  of  it  all,  that 
even  the  important  intelligence  I 
have  for  him  he  won'^t  hear, 
but  will  say,  'Another  time,  Tony, 
another  time — let  ns  chat  about 
Dolly.'  One  thing  111  swear  to, 
shell  have  the  honestest  fellow  for 
her  husband  that  ever  stepped,  and 
tell  her  I  said  so.  Sam  would  take 
it  very  kindly  of  yon,  if  you  could 
get  Dolly  to  agree  to  their  being 
married  in  March.  It  is  the  only 
time  he  can  manage  a  trip  to  E'ng- 
land, — not  but,  as  he  says,  what- 
ever '  time  Dolly  consents  to  shall 
be  his  time. 

''He  shows  me  her  letters  some- 
times, and  though  he  is  half  wiM 
with  delight  at  them,  I  tell  you 
frankly,  mother,  they  wouldn't  sa- 
tisfy m€  if  /  was  her  lover.  She 
writes  more  like  a  crc^aXure  that 
was  resigned  to  a  hard  lot,  than  one 
that  was  about  to  marry  a  man  she 
loved.  Bam,  however,  doesn't  soem 
to  take  this  view  of  her^  and  so  much 
the  better. 

"  There  was  one  thing  in  your  last 
letter  that  puzzled  me,  and  puzzles 
me  still.  Why  did  Dolly  ask  if  I 
was  likely  to  remain  heref  The 
way  you  put  it  makes  me  think 
that  she  was  deferring  the  marriage 
till  such  time  as  I  was  gone.  If  I 
really  believed  this  to  be  the  case, 
I'd  go  away  to-morrow,  though  1 
don't  know  well  whete  to,  or  what 
for.  But  it  is  hard  to  understand, 
since  I  always  thought  that  Dolly 
liked  me.  as  certainly  I  ever  did, 
and  still  ao,  Kffr, 

"  Try  and  clear  up  this  for  me  in 
your  next.  I  suppose  it  was  by 
way  of  what  is  called  sparing  me, 
you  said  nothing  of  the  Lyles  in 
your  last,  but  I  saw  in  the  ^  Morning 


Post*  all  about  the  'departure  for 
the  Oontinent,  intending  to  reside 
some  years  in  Italy.' 

"  And  that  is  more  than  Fd  do 
if  I  owned  Lyle  Abbey,  and  had 
eighteen  blood-horses  in  my  stable^ 
and  a  clipper  cutter  in  the  Bay  of 
Oorry glass.  I  suppose  the  tmth  is, 
people  never  do  know  when  they're 
well  offl" 

The  moral  reffection,  not  arrived 
at  so  easily  or  so  rapidly  as  the 
reader  may  imagine,  condaded 
Tony's  letter,  to  which  in  dao  time 
came  a  long  answer  from  bis  mother. 
With  the  home  gossip  we  shall  not 
burden  the  reader,  nor  shall  we  ask 
of  him  to  go  through  the  short 
summary — four  close  pages— of  the 
Doctor's  discourses  on  the  text,  '^I 
wouTd  ye  were  hot  or  cold,"  two 
sensations  tliat  certainly  the  mere 
sight  of  the  exposition  occasioned 
to  Tony.  "We  limit  ourselvea  to  the 
words  of  the  postscript 

*'I  cannot  understand  Dolly  at 
alt,  and  I  am  afraid  to  mislead  you 
as  to  what  you  ask.  My  imprea^ioo 
is — but  mind  it  is  mere  impressioa 
— she  has  grown  somewhat  ont  of 
her  old  friendship  for  you.  Same 
stories  possibly  have  represented 
you  in  a  wrong  light,  and  I  ha^ 
think  you  may  be  rigbt,^  and  that 
she  would  be  less  averse  to  the  mar- 
riage if  she  knew  you  were  Dot  t» 
be  in  the  house  wit&  them.  It  vaa, 
indeed,  only  this  morning  the  Doctor 
said,  'Young  married  fblk  should 
aye  learn  each  other^s  failings  witb- 
ont  bystanders  to  observe  them'— a 
significant  hint  I  thought  I  wou!d 
write  to  you  by  this  post" 

When  Tony  received  bfs  episUe,. 
he  was  seated  in  his  own  room, 
leisurely  engaged  in  deciphering  a 
paragraph  in  an  Italian  newspaper, 
descriptive  of  Garibaldi's  depaitaie 
from  a  little  bay  near  Genoa  to  his 
Sicilian  expedition. 

Nothing  short  of  a  letter  from 
his  mother  could  have  withdrawn 
his  attention  from  a  description  so 
full  of  intense  interest  to  him ;  and 
partly,  indeed,  from  this  cause,  aad 
partly  from  the  hard  labour  of  ren- 
dering the  ibreigtt  langua^the  de> 
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tails  Btnok  in  hte  mimd  during  all 
ibe  time  he  was  reading  bis  motber^s 
words. 

«« So  tbaf s  the  secret,  is  itf*  mat- 
tered be.  ^'  Dollj  wisbes  to  be  alone 
witb  her  bosband — nataral  eDongb; 
and  Vm  Dot  the  man  to  oppose  it. 
I  hope  she'll  be  happy,  poor  girl; 
and  I  hope  Garibaldi  will  beat  the 
Neapolitans.  I'm  sore  Sam  is 
wortby  of  a  good  wifd;  bat  I  don't 
know  whether  these  Sidltan  feU 
lows  deserre  a  better  Grovernment. 
At  all  events,  my  course  is  dear — 
here  I  mustn't  stay.  Sam  does  not 
know  that  I  am  tbe  obstacle  to  bis 
marriage;  bat  I  know  it,  and  that  is 
enough.  I  wonder  woald  G-ari- 
taldi  take  me  as  a  volanteer.  There 
cannot  be  maoh  choice  at  sach  a 
time.  I  sappose  he  enrols  whoeyer 
offers ;  and  they  mast  be  mostly 
fellows  of  my  own  sort — useless 
dogs,  that  are  ooly  fit  to  give  and 
take  bard  knocks.*^ 

He  hesitated  long  whether  he 
ahould  tdl  Sam  M'Gnider  of  his 
project;  he  well  knew  all  the  op- 
position be  should  meet,  and  bow 
stoutly  bis  friend  would  set  him- 
«8lf  against  a  plan  so  fatal  to  all 
habits  of  patient  industry.  **And 
yet,"  muttered  Tony  to  himself,  "I 
don't  like  to  tell  him  that  I  hate 
*Rags,*  and  detest  tbe  whole  busi- 
neas.  It  would  be  so  ungrateful  of 
me.  I  could  say  my  mother  wanted 
to  see  me  in  Ireland;  but  I  never 
fold  him  a  lie,  and  I  can't  bear  that 
our  psrting  should  be  sealed  with  a 
falsehood." 

As  be  pondered  he  took  out  his 
pistols  and  examined  them  care- 
fully ;  and,  poising  one  neatly  in  bis 
hand,  he  raised  it,  as  marksmen 
sometimes  will  do,  to  tske  an  ima- 
^uKty  aim.  As  he  did  so,  M*Gru- 
<ier  entered,  and  cried  out,  laughing, 
**  Is  he  covered — ^is  be  dead  t" 

Tony  laid  down  the  weapon,  with 
^  flash  of  shame,  and  said,  '^  After 
«U),  M'Gruder,  the  pistol  is  more 
sxataral  to  ine  than  the  pen ;  and  it 
'^^as  just  what  I  was  going  to  con- 
#'<ees  to  you.'^ 

^  You're  not  going  to  take  to  the 
2»4gliways,  though?" 


"Something  not  very  unlike  it; 
I  mean  to  go  and  have  a  turn  with 
GaHbaldi." 

"Why,  what  do  you  know  about 
Gkirihaldi  or  bis  cause?" 

^*  Perhaps  not  a  great  deal;  bat 
I'ye  been  spelling  out  these  news- 
papers every  night,  and  one  thing 
is  dear,  whether  he  has  right  or 
wrong  on  his  side^  tbe  heavy  odds 
are  all  against  him.  He's  going  in 
to  fight  regular  troops  with  a  few 
hundred  trampers.  Kow  I  call  that 
very  plucky." 

'^ So  do  I;  but  courage  may  go 
on  to  rashness,  and  become  folly.*' 

''  Wdl,  I  feel  as  if  a  little  rash- 
ness will  do  me  a  deal  of  good.  I 
am  too  well  oflf  here — ^too  easy — ^too 
much  oared  for/  Life  asks  no  e^ 
fort,  and  I  make  none ;  and  if  I  go 
on  a  little  longer,  I'll  be  capable  of 
none.'' 

^^  I  see,"  said  tbe  other,  laughing, 
"Bags  do  not  rouse  your  ambition, 
Tony." 

"I  don't  know  what  would — 
that  is,  I  don't  think  I  have  any 
ambition  now;*'  and  there  was  a 
touch  of  sorrow  in  the.  last  "^ord 
that  gave  all  tbe  force  to  what  he 
said. 

''At  all  events,  you  are  tired  of 
this  sort  of  thing,'  said  the  other, 
good-homouredly,  ^*and  it's  not  to 
be  much  wondered  at.  Too  began 
life  at  what  my  father  used  to  call 
^  the  wrong  end.'  You  started  on  the 
sunny  side  of  tbe  road,  Tony,  and 
it  is  precious  hard  to  cross,  over 
into  the  shade  afterwards." 

»*  You're  right  there,  M'Gruder. 
T  led  the  jolliest  life  that  ever  man  did 
till  I  was  upwards  of  twenty ;  but  I 
don't  believe  I  ever  knew  how  glori- 
oas  it  was  till  it  was  over;  but  I 
mustn't  think  of  that  now.  Seel 
this  is  what  I  mean  to  do.  Yoo'il  find 
some  way  to  send  that  safely  to  my 
mother.  There's  forty  odd  pounds 
in  it,  and  I'd  rather  it  was  not  lost. 
I  have  kept  enough  to  buy  a  good 
rifle — a  heavy  Swiss  one,  if  I  can 
find  it — and  a  sword-bayonet,  and 
with  these  I  am  fUlIy  equipped." 

"  Oome,  come,  Tony,  I'll  not  hefcr 
of  this ;  that  you  are  well  weary  of 
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the  life  yon  le&d  here  fs  not  bard 
to  Bee,  nor  any  blame  to  von  either, 
old  fellow.  One  most  be  broni^ht 
np  to  Bags,  like  eyerything  eUe, 
and  you  were  not.  Bot  my  brother 
writes  me  about  etarting  an  Ameri- 
oan  ^ency  —  what  do  voa  say  to 
going  orer  to  New  York  ?" 

''What  a  good  fellow  yon  areT* 
cried  Tony,  staring  at  him  till  hie 
eyes  began  to  grow  clooded  with 
tears;  ''what  a  good  fellow t  you'd 
risk  yonr  ship  Jost  to  give  me  a  turn 
at  the  tiller  1  Bnt  it  mustn't  be 
—it  cannot  be:  I'm  bent  on  this 
scheme  of  min^^I  have  determined 
on  it" 

"Since  when!  since  last  night T 

"Well,  it's  not  very  long,  cer- 
tainly, since  I  made  up  my  mind." 

The  other  smiled.  Tony  saw  it, 
and  went  on:  *'I  know  what  you 
mean.  Ton  are  of  old  Stewart's 
opinion.  When  he  heard  me  once 
say  I  had  made  np  mj  mind,  he 
said,  'It  doesn't  take  long  to  make 
np  a  small  parcel;'  but  eyery  fel- 
low, more  or  less,  knows  what  he 
can  and  what  he  cannot  do.  Now 
J  cannot .  be    orderljf,   exact,    and 

Eanctoalf-^ven  the  little  brains  I 
ave  I  can't  be  sare  of  keeping 
them  on  the  matter  before  me :  bnt 
I  defy  a  horse  to  throw  me;  I'll 
bring  yon  np  a  crown  piece  out  of 
six  fathoms  water,  if  it's  dear;  I'll 
kill  four  swallows  oat  of  «x  with  a 
ball ;  and  thoagh  these  are  not  gifts 
to  earn  one's  br«ad  by,  the  man  that 
has  them  needn't  starve." 

"  If  I  thought  that  vou  bad  really 
reflected  well  oyer  this  plan-ngiven 
it  all  the  thought  and  consideration  it 
required ^" 

"I  have  given  it  just  as  much 
consideration  as  if  I  took  five  weeks 
to  it.  A  man  may  take  an  evening 
over  a  pint  of  ale,  but  it's  .only  a  pint 
after  all— -don't  you  see  that?" 

M'Gruder  was  puzzled;  .perhaps 
there  was  some  ibrce  in  the  illustra- 
tion. Tony  looked  certainly  as  if  he 
thought  he  had  said  a  clever  thing. 

"Well,  Tony,"  said  the  other, 
after  a  moment  of  grave  though t^ 
"  you'll  have  to  go  to  Qenoa  to  em- 
bark, I  scppose  t" 


"Yes;  ib»  committee  sits  at 
Genoa,  and  every  one  who  enrob 
must  appear  before  them." 

"Yon  ooold  walk  there  in  tour 
days." 

^Yes;  bnt  I  can  steam  it  in 
one." 

"Ay,  true  enough;  what  I  mean 
to  ask  of  you  is  this,  that  you  will 
go  the  whole  wiqr  on  foot;  a  good 
walker  as  you  are  won't  think  mn^ 
of  that ;  and  in  these  four  days, 
as  yon  travel  along— all  alooe— 
you'U  have  plenty  of  tame  to  think 
over  your  project.  If  by  the  time 
you  reach  Genoa  you  like  it  as  weM 
as  ever,  I've  no  more  to  aay ;  bat  if 
— «iKi  mark  me,  Tony,  yon  muat  be 
honest  with  year  own  heart— if  yoo 
really  have  yonr  doubts  and  joor 
misgivings ;  if  yon  feel  that  for  yoer  I 
poor  mother's  sake ^" 

"There,  there l"  I've  tbongiht  of 
all  that,"  cried  Tony,  hnrried^f. 
"I'll  make  the  Journey  on  foot,  as 
you  say  you  wish  it,  but  don't  open 
the  thing  to  any  more  dtscoasion. 
If  I  relent,  I'll  come  baok.  There's 
my  hand  on  it  1" 

"Tony,  it  gives  me  a  sad  heart 
to  part  with  you,"  and  he  tnmed 
away,  and  stole  ont  of  the  room. 

"Now  I  believe  it's  all  done," 
said  Tuny,  after  he  had  packed  Us 
knapsael^  and  stored  by  in  his 
trnnk  what  he  intended  to  leave 
behind  him.  There  were  a  few 
things  there,  too,  that  had  thor  owe 
memories!  There  was  the  greea 
silk  cap,  with  its  golden  taaael,  Ahei 
had  given  him  on  hia  last  steeple- 
chase. Ah,  how  it  bronght  bw 
the  leap--Hi  bold  leap  it  was^-iot*  | 
the  winning  field,  and  Alices  as  she 
stood  up  and  waved  her  handker- 
chief as  he  passed  I  There  was  a 
glove  of  hers ;  she  had  thrown  it 
down  sportively  on  the  sands,  and 
dared  him  to  taike  it  np  in  fall  oareer 
of  his  horse;  he  remembered  they 
had  a  quarrel  beoaoae  be  daioied 
the  glove  as  a  prize,  and  rcfosed 
to  restore  it  to  her.  There  was  aa 
evening  after  that  in  which  dw 
would  not  speak  to  him.  He  had 
carried  a  heavy  heart  bome  with 
him  that  night!    What  a  fond  ef 
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lovB  the  Iieart  most  be  capable  of 
feeling  for  a  living,  sentieDt  diiog, 
when  we  see  bow  it  can  cling  to 
some  object  inanimate  and  irrespon- 


sive. "^  V\\  take  that  glove  with  me,'' 
mattered  Tody  to  himself;  '^  it  owes 
me  some  good-lack :  who  knows  bat 
it  may  pay  me  yet!^' 


GHAPTBR  ZLIX^^-MKT  KBTD  PASnOSD, 


Tony  went  em  his  way  early  nett 
morning,  stealing  off  ere  it  was  yet 
hght,  ror  he  bated  leave-takings, 
and  felt  that  they  weighed  npon 
him  for  many  a  mile  of  a  jonmey. 
There  was-  enough  on  the  road  he 
travelled  to  have  interested  and 
amused  him,  bat  his  heart  was  too 
fall  of  its  own  cares,  and  his  mind 
too  de^  in  its  own  plans,  to  dis- 
pose him  to  snch  pleasores,  and  so 
be  passed  throagh  little  villages  on 
craf^  eminences  and  qnaint  old 
towers  on  roonntain  tops,  scansely 
observing  them.  Even  Pisa,  with 
its  world-known  Tower,  and  the 
gem-like  Baptistery  beside  it,  scarce 
attracted  notice  from  him,  tboagh  he 
muttered  as  he  passed,  *^  Perhaps  on 
some  happier  day  I'll  be  able  to  come 
back  here  and  admiire  it"  And 
so  onward  he  plodded  throngh  the 
ffrand  old  rained  Massa  and  the  silent 
Sarzana,  whose  palaces  display  the 
qoarterings  of  old  crusading  knigbts, 
with  many  an  emblem  of  the  Holy 
War;  and  by  the  beanteoos  Bay  of 
Spezzia  he  went,  not  stopping  to 
see  poor  SheUey's  home,  and  the 
terr.ce  where  his  midnight  steps 
had  almost  worn  a  track.  The 
road  now  led  throagh'  the  declining 

Slges  of  the  Apennines,  gorgeoas 
coloar — such  colour  as  art  would 
have  scarce  dared  to  counterfeit,  so 
emerald  the  dark  green  of  the  wav- 
ing pines,  so  silver-like  the  olive,  so 
gloriously  parple  the  great  difb  of 
porphyry ;  and  then  throngh  many  a 
nven  cleft,  through  feathery  foliage 
and  broad-leaved  fig-trees,  down 
many  a  fathom  low  the  seal — ^tbe 
1)1  oe  Mediterranean,  so  blue  as  to 
seem  another  sky  of  deeper  mean- 
ing than  the  one  above  it. 

He  noticed  little  of  all  these^he 
#elt  none  of  them  I  It  wds  now  the 
^hird  day  of  his  jonmey,  and  though 
lie  had  scarcely  ottered  a  word,  and 


been  deeply  intent  on  his  own  fate, 
all  that  his  thinking  had  done  was 
to  lead,  as  it  were,  into  some  bound- 
less prairie,  and  there  desert  him. 

**I  sQppose,"  muttered  he  to 
himself,  ^*I  am  one  of  those  crea- 
tures that  most  never  presnme  to 
plan  anything,  but  take  each  day's 
life  as  I  find  it.  And  I  could  do 
this.  Ay,  I  could  do  it  manfully 
too,  if  1  were  not  carrying  along 
with  me  memories  of  long  ago.  It 
is  Alice,  the  thought  of  Alice,  that 
dashes  the  present  with  a  contrast 
to  the  past,  and  makes  all  I  now 
attempt  so  poor  and  valueless.'* 

As  the  road  descends  from  Borg^ 
hetto  there  is  a  sudden  bend,  from 
"Which,  throngh  a  deep  cleft,  the  lit- 
tle beach  and  village  of  Levanto 
are  seen  hundreds  of  feet  beneatb^ 
but  yet  in  that  clear  still  atmos- 
phere so  near,  that  not  only  the 
white  foam  of  the  breaking  wave 
could  be  seen,  but  its  rhythm-like 
plash  heard  as  it  broke  upon  the 
beach.  Fbr  the  first  time  since  he 
set  out  had  the  charm  of  scenery 
attracted  him,  and,  descending  a 
few  feet  from  the  road,  he  reached 
a  large  square  rock,  from  which  he 
coold  command  the  whole  view  for 
miles  on  every  side. 

He  took  out  his  bread  and  cheese 
and  a  melon  he  had  bought  that 
morning,  and  disposed  himself  to 
eat  his  dinner.  He  had  ofben  par- 
taken of  a  more  sumptuous  meal, 
but  never  had  he  eaten  with  so 
glorious  a  prospect  at  his  feet 

A  little  lateen- sailed  boat  stole 
out  from  beneath  the  olives  and 
gained  the  sea ;  and  as  Tony  watched 
her,  he  thought  if  he  could  only 
have  been  a  fisherman  there,  and 
Alice  his  wife,  how  little  be  wonld^ 
have  envied  all  that  the  world  has 
of  wealth  and  honours  and  ambi- 
ti<ms.    His  friend  Skeffy  could  not 
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do  this,  but  he  conld.  ffe  was 
strong  of  limb  and  stont  of  heart; 
he  could  bear  hardships  and  cold; 
aad  it  woald  be  so  fine  to  think 
that,  born  gentleman  as  he  was,  be 
never  flinched  from  the  hardest  toil, 
or  repined  at  the  roogbest  fare,  he 
and  Alice  treasuring  op  their  secret, 
and  hoarding  it  as  a  miser  hoards 
Ids  gold. 

Ay,  down  there,  ip  that  little 
gorge,  with  the  pine  wood  behind 
and  the  sea  before,  he  ooold  have 
passed  his  life,  with  Bever  a  long- 
ing thooght  for  the  great  world 
and  its  prizes.  As  he  ran  on  tbas 
in  fancy,  he  never  heard  the  sound 
of  footsteps  on  the  road  above,  nor 
noticed  the  voices  of  persons  talk- 
ing. 

At  last  he  heard,  not  the  word& 
but  the  tone  of  the  speakers,  and 
recognised  them  to  be  English. 
There  is  that  peoaliar  sound  in 
English  utterance  that  at  once  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  other  speech, 
and  Tony,  quite  forgetting  that  his 
high-peaked  Calabrian  hat  and  mas- 
sive beard  made  him  far  more  like  an 
Italian  brigand  than  a  British  gen- 
tleman, not  wishing  to  be  observed, 
never  turned  his  head  to  look  at  them. 
At  last  one  said,  '^  The  little  fishing 
village  below  there  must  be  Levan- 
to.  John  Murray  telU  us  that  this 
is  the  land  of  the  fan  palm  and  the 
cactus,  so  th»t  at  length  we  are  in 
Italy." 

<^Do  yon  know — ^shsll  I  confess 
it/*  said  the  other,  ^'  that  I  am  not 
thinking  of  the  view,  beautiful  as 
it  ist  I  am  envying  that  peasant 
with  his  delicious  melon  on  the 
rock  there.  I  am  half  tempted  to 
ask  him  to  share  it  with  me.*' 

^i  Ask  him,  by  all  means^"  said  the 
first  speaker,  laughing. 

"You  are  jesting,"  replied  the 
other,  "but  I  am  in  sober  earnest 
I  can  resist  no  longer.  Do  yon, 
however,  wait  here,  or  the  car- 
riage may  pass  on  and  leave  us 
behind." 

Tony  heard  nothing  of  these 
words ;  but  he  heard  the  light  foot- 
steps, and  he  heard  the  rustle  of  a 
woman's   dress   as   she   forced  her 


way  through  bramble  and  under- 
wood, till  at  last,  with  that  oon- 
sciousness  so  mysterious^  he  felt 
there  was  some  one  standing  dose 
behind  him.  Half  vexed  to  thi^ 
that  hb  isolation  should  be  in- 
vaded, he  drew  his  hat  deeper  over 
his  eyes,  and  sat  steadfastly  gazing 
on  the  sea  below  him. 

"Is  that  Levanto  I  see  beneath 
that  clifff"  asked  sh^  in  Italian— 
leas  to  satisfy  her  curioeity  than  to 
attract  his  attention. 

Tony  started.  How  inteoiely 
had  his  brain  been  charged  with 
thoughts  of  long  ago  that  every 
word  that  met  his  ears  shoald  aeem 
impreeoate^  with  these  memories  1 
A  half-sulky  "Si"  waa,  however, 
his  only  rejoinder. 

"What  a  fine  melon  yoa  have 
there,  my  friend  I"  said  she;  and 
now  her  voice  thrilled  through  him 
so  strangely,  that  he  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  turned  to  face  her.  "Is 
my  brain  *  tricking  me  t — are  my 
senses  wandering  V*  muttered  bt 
to  himself.    "  Alice,  Alice  1" 

"Yes,  Tonv,"  cried  shew  "Who 
ever  heard  of  so  strange  a  naeetiog? 
How  came  yon  here  ?  Speak,  or  I 
shall  be  as  incredulous  as  your- 
self T*  But  Tony  could  not  otter 
a  word,  but  stood  overwhelmed 
with  wonder,  silently  gazing  oa 
her. 

"Speak  to  me,  Tony^^  said  sibe, 
in  her  soft  winning  voice— ***  speak 
to  me;  tell  me  by  what  cnrioss 
fortune  yon  came  here.  Let  oa  sit 
down  on  this  bank;  our  carriage  is 
toiling  up  the  hill,  and  will  notts 
here  for  some  time."  ' 

"So  it  is  not  a  dream  I"  agfaed 
he,  as  he  sat  down  beside  her.  "^I 
have  BO  little  faith  in  my  bnia 
that  I  could  not  trust  it.** 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  his  be- 
wilderment still  remained;  and  so, 
with  a  woman's  tact,  she  addressed 
herself  to  talking  of  what  would 
gradually  lead  his  Ihouglits  into 
a  collected  shape.  She  told  bow 
they  were  all  on  their  way  to  the 
south — ^Naples  or  Palermo,  not 
certain  which — somewhere  tor  cli- 
mate, aa  Isabella  was  still  dehoate. 
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That  her  father  and  mother  and 
sister  were  some  miles  behind  on 
the  road,  she  having  come  on  more 
rapidlv  with  a  lighter  carriage.  "  Not 
all  alone,  though,  Master  Tonj; 
don't  pnt  on  that  rebnkefal  face. 
The  lady  yon  see  yonder  on  the 
road  is  what  is  called  my  companion 
—  the  English  word  for  duenna; 
and  I  half  think  I  am  scandalising 
her  very  much  by  this  oondaot  of 
mine,  sitting  down  on  the  grass 
with  a  brigand  chief,  and,  I  was 
going  to  say,  sharing  his  breakfast^ 
thoQgh  I  have  to  confess  it  never 
occnrred  to  him  to  offer  it.  Come, 
^0^7)  get  ^Pf  a^d  lot  me  present 
you  to  her,  and  relieve  her  mind  of 
the  terrible  thonghts  that  most  be 
distressing  her.'' 

"One  moment,  AKoe— one  mo- 
ment/' said  he,  taking  her  hand. 
**What  is  this  story  my  mother 
tells  met"  He  stopped,  nnable  to 
go  on;  bat  she  qnickly  broke  in, 
''  Scandal  travels  qoickly  indeed ; 
but  I  scarcely  thonght  yonr  mother 
-was  one  to  aia  its  journey." 

"She  never  believed  it,"  said  he, 
doggedly. 

"Why  repeat  it,  then?  why  give 
bad  money  a  currency?  I  think 
we  had  better  join  my  friend.  I  see 
she  is  impatient." 

The  coldness  with  which  she 
spoke  chilled  him  like  a  wintry 
blast;  hot  he  rallied  soon,  and 
with  a  vigoruQs  energy  said,  "My 
mother  no  more  believed  ill  of  yon 
than  I  did;  and  when  I  asked  you 
-what  the  slander  meant,  it  was  to 
^now  where  I  oonld  find  the  man  to 
pay  for  it." 

"Yoa  mast  deny  yourself  the 
pleasure  this  time,  Tony,"  said  she, 
Xaughing.  "It  was  a  woman's 
0tory — ^a  disappointed  woman — and 
^o,  not  so  very  blamable  as  she 
KEiight  be;  not  but  that  it  was  true 
in  fact" 

"True,  Alice— true?" 
"Yes,  sir.  The  inference  from 
1^  was  the  only  &lsebood;  hot 
z-^ally  we  have  had  too  much  of 
t^bis.  TeU  me  of  yourself — why  are 
'V'oa  here?  where  are  you  now 
^ingr 


■*' You've  heard  of  my  exploits  as 
a  messenger,  I  suppose,"  said  Tony, 
with  a  bitter  laugh. 

"I  heard,  as  we  all  heard  with 
great  sorrow,  that  you  left  the  ser- 
vice," said  she,  with  a  hesitation  on 
each  word. 

**Left  it?  Yes;  1  left  to  avoid 
being  kicked  out  of  it.  I  lost  my 
despatches,  and  behaved  like  a  fool. 
Then  I  tried  to  turn  sailor,  but  no 
skipper  would  take  me;  and  I  did 
turn  clerk,  and  half  ruined  the  hon- 
est fellow  that  trusted  me.  And 
now  I  am  going — in  good  truth, 
Alice,  I  don't  exactly  know  where, 
but  it  Is  somewhere  in  Eearoh  of  a 
pursuit  to  fit  a  fellow  who  begins  to 
feel  he  is  fit  for  nothing.'* 

"It  is  not  thus  your  friends  think 
of  you,  Tony,"  said  she,  kindly. 

"  That's  the  worst  of  it"  rejoined 
he,  bitterly:  "I  have  all  my  life 
been  trying  to  justify  an  opinion 
that  never  should  have  been  formed 
of  me — ^ay,  and  that  I  well  knew  I 
had  no  right  to." 

"Well,  Tony,  come  back  with  us. 
I  don't  say  with  me^  because  I  must 
be  triple  discreet  for  some  time  to 
come;  but  come  back  with  papa; 
he'll  be  oveijoyed  to  have  you  with 
us,*' 

"No,  no,"  muttered  Tony  in  a 
faint  whisper;  "I  could  not,  I  ooald 
not." 

*^Is  that  old  grudge  of  Ions  ago 
so  deep  that  time  has  not  filled  it 
up?" 

**I  could  not,  I  could  not,"  mut- 
tered he,  evidently  not  hearing  the 
words  she  had  jast  spoken. 

"And  why  not,  Tony?  Just  tell 
me  why  not  ?" 

"Shall  I  tell  you,  Alice f  said 
he;  and  his  lip  shook  and  his 
cheek  grew  pale  as  he  spoke — ^*'  shall 
I  tell  your 

She  nodded :  for  she  too  was 
moved,  and  didf  not  trust  herself  to 


"Shall  I  tell  you?"  said  he,  and 
he  looked  into  her  eyes  with  a 
meaning  so  full  of  love,  and  yet  of 
sorrow,  that  her  oheek  became  crim- 
son, and  she  turned  away  in  shame. 

"No,     Tony,"     whispered     she. 
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faintly,  *'  better  not  eay — ^what  might 
pain  ns  both,  perhaps. 

"Enough  if  you  know,"  said  he, 
faintly. 

'^  There,  see  my  friend  has  lost 
all  patience ;  oome  up  to  the  road, 
Tony.  She  must  see  that  ray  in- 
terview has  been  with  an  En^sh 
gentleman,  and  not  a  brigand  chief. 
Give  me  your  arm,  and  do  not  look 
so  sulky." 

"You  women  can  look  any  way 
you  will,"  mumbled  he,  "  no  matter 
what  you  may  feel;  that  is,  if  you  do 
leei. 

"You  ore  the  same  old  savage, 
Tony,  as  ever,"  said  she,  laughing. 
"I  never  got  my  melon,  dter  aiJ. 
Hiss  Lister;  the  sight  of  an  old 
friend  was,  however,  better.  Let 
ipe  present  him  to  you — M.T.  But- 
ler." 

"Mr.  Tony  Butkr?"  asked  she, 
with  a  peculiar  smile;  oud  though 
she  spoke  it  low,  he  heard  her,  and 
said,  "Yes;  I  am  Tony  Butler." 

"Sir  Arthur  will  be  charmed  to 
know  you  are  here.  It  was  but 
yesterday  he  said  he*d  not  mind 
taking  a  run  through  Calabria  if 
we  only  had  you  with  us." 

"I  have  said  all  that  and  more 
to  him,  but  he  doesn't  mind  it," 
said  Alice. 

"Is  this  fair,  Alice?"  whispered 
he. 

"  In  tkct,"  resumed  she,  "  he  has 
nowhere  particular  to  go  to,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  the  same  road  that 
we  are  taking.'' 

"Is  this  kind,  AHoef"  whispered 
he  again. 

"And  though  I  have  told  him 
what  pleasure  it  would  give  us  all 
if  he  would  turn  back  with  ns " 

"  You'll  drive  me  to  say  it,"  mut- 
tered he  between  his  teeth. 

"If  you  dare,  sir,"  said  she  in 
a  low  but  clear  whisper;  and  now 
she  stepped  into  the  carriage,  and 


affected  to  busy  herself  with  her 
mufflers.  Tony  assisted  Mias  Lister 
to  her  place,  and  then  walked  round 
to  the  side  where  Alioe  sat 

"You  are  not  ^ngiy  with  me, 
Alice  f"  said  he,  fisJfceringly. 

"  I  certainly  am  not  pleased,"  said 
she,  coldly.  "There  was  a  time  I 
had  not  to  press  a  wish — I  had  bat 
to  utter  it" 

"  And  yet,  Alice,"  said  he,  leaniog 
over,  and  whispering  so  close  that 
she  felt  his  breath  on  her  face — 
"  and  yet  I  never  loved  yon  then  as 
I  love  you  now." 

"Yon  have  determined  ihai  I 
should  not  repeat  my  invitatioa,'' 
said  she,  leaning  back  in  the  car- 
riage; "  I  must — I  have  no  help  fbr 
it — I  must  say  Good-bye  I" 

"  Good-bye,"  said  he,  pressing  her 
hand,  from  which  he  had  jost  drawn 
off  the  glove,  to  his  lipa.  She  never 
made  any  effort  to  withdraw  it,  bet 
leaned  forward,  as  though  to  ooooeal 
the  action  from  her  companion. 

"  Good-bye,  dearest  Alice,"  aud  be 
once  more. 

"Give  me  ray  glove,  Tony.  I 
think  it  has  fallen,"  said  she,  care- 
lessly, as  she  leaned  back  onoe  more. 

"There  it  is,'^  muttered  he ;  ^bot 
I  have  another  here  that  I  will  new 
part  with;"  and  he  drew  forth  the 
glove  she  had  thrown  on  the  strand 
K>r  him  to  pick  up — so  long  ago ! 

"  Yon  will  see  papa,  Timj  V  said 
she.  drawing  down  her  veil;  *^yo(a 
can  t  fail  to  meet  htm  before  night 
Say  you  saw  us.    Good-bye.'* 

And  Tony  stood  alone  on  the 
mountain,  and  watched  the  dood  of 
dust  that  rose  behind  the  carriage^ 
and  listened  to  the  heavy  tramp  ci 
the  horses  till  the  sounds  died  off  ia 
the  distance. 

"  Ob.  if  I  could  trust  the  whi^icr 
at  my  heart!''  cried  he.  "  If  I  codd 
— ^if  1  could — ^I*d  be  happier  than  I 
ever  dared  to  hope  for.*^ 


OEAPTBB  L.--THB  60LDIKB  OF  MiaFdiBTUim. 


The  little  flicker  of  hope-<»faint  pose  him  to  meet  witii  Lady  Ljis; 
enongh  it  was  —  that  cheered  np  »>r  he  remembered,  fi«sh  as  thoogh 
Tony^s  heart  served  also  to   India-    it   had   been   the  day    before,  the 
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sharp  lesson  that  lady  had  read  him 
on  the  "  absurd  pretensions  of  ce^ 
tain  young  gentlemen  with  respect 
to  thos^  immeasurably  above  them 
in  station."    *^  I  am  not  in  a  hnmoor 
to  listen  to  the  second  part  of  the 
homily,  which  certainly  woald  not 
be   the  less  i>ointed,  seeing  that  I 
am  a  wayfarer  on  foot,  and  with 
my  knapsack  strapped  behind  me.*' 
It  gave  him  no  sense  of  shame  that 
Alice  should   have   seen  him  thus 
poor  aod  humble.    He  never  blushed 
for  his  pack  or  his  hobnailed  shoes. 
If  ihe  could  not  think  of  him  apart 
from   the   accidents  of  his   oondi- 
tion,  it   mattered  very  little  what 
he   wore,    or    how   he   journeyed. 
And  as  he   cheered   himself   with 
these   thoughts    he   gained  a  high 
peaky  from  which  he  could  see  tho 
pine -clad    promontory    of     Sestri, 
some    thousand    feet   down   below 
liim.    He  knew  the  spot  from  de- 
scription, and   remembered   that  it 
-was  to  De  one  of  his  resting-places 
for    a    night.       It    was    no    new 
thing  for   Tony   to  strike  out  his 
own   line   across  country — his  was 
a  practised  eye— to  mark  the  course 
by    which    a    certain    point    was 
to   be   reached,  and    to   know,  by 
a    something    like   instinct,    where 
a  ravine — where  a  river  must  lie — 
-where  the  mountain- side  would  de- 
scend too  precipitously   for  human 
footsteps — where    the   shelving   de- 
cline would  admit  of  a  path  —  all 
these  were  his ;  and  in  their  exercise 
lie    had  that  sort  of  pride  a  man 
feels  in  what  he  deems  a  gift 

This  same   pride   and   his   hope 

together    lightened    the   way,    and 

lie  went  forward  almost  happy ;  so 

that  once  or  twice  he  half  asked 

liimself  if  fortune  was  not  about  to 

turn   on  him   with  a  kindlier  look 

than  she  had  yet  bestowed?    When 

Aboot  a  mile  from,  the  highroad,  a 

^ull    rumbling  sound,  like  fa^away 

thunder,  caught  his  ear:  he  looked 

XI p»  and  saw  the  great  massive  car- 

rroge    of  the   wealthy  Sir   Arthur 

x-oUiiig  ponderously  uong,  with  its 


liorses,  and  followed  by  a  dense 
*-*  wake''  of  dust  for  half  a  mile 
l>ehind.    ^^I  am  glad  that  we  have 


not  met,"  muttered  her:  '*I  could 
have  wished  to  see  Bella,  and  speak 
to  her.>  She  was  ever  mv  fast 
friend;  but  that  haughty  old  wo- 
man, in  the  midst  of  all  the  pride 
of  her  wealth,  would  have  jarred 
on  me  so  far  that  I  might  have  for- 
gotten myself.  Why  should  my 
Doverty  provoke  Tisr  to  slight  me? 
My  poverty  is  mine,  Just  as  much 
as  any  malady  that  might  befall 
me,  and  whose  sufferings  I  must 
bear  as  I  may,  and  cannot  ask  an- 
other to  endure  for  me.  It  may  try 
me  to  stand  up  against,  but  surely 
it  is  no  burden  to  her ;  and  why 
make  it  seem  as  a  gulf  between 
us?"  Ah,  Master  Tony!  subtler 
heads  than  yours  have  failed  to  un- 
tie this  knot.  It  was  dusk  when  he 
reached  Sestri,  and  found  himself 
in  the  little  vine-clad  porch  of  the 
*'  Angelo  d'Oro,'*  a  modest  little  ion 
for  foot-travellers  on  the  verge  of 
the  sea.  He  ordered  his  supper 
to  be  served  in  the  open  air,  under 
the  fresh  foliage,  and  with  the  plea- 
sant night-wind  gently  stirring  the 
leaves. 

As  the  landlord  arranged  the 
table,  he  informed  Tony  that  an- 
other traveller  had  come  a  short 
time  before,  but  so  ignorant  of  the 
language  was  he,  that  he  was  only 
served  by  means  of  signs;  and  he 
seemed  so  poor  too,  that  they  had 
scruples  about  giving  him  a  bed, 
and  were  disposed  to  let  him  pass 
the  night  under  the  porch. 

Tony  learned  that  the  traveller 
had  only  tasted  a  glass  of  wine  and 
a  piece  of  bread,  and  then,  as  if 
overcome  by  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
tion, dropped  off  asleep.  *^I  will 
see  him,''  said  he,  rising,  without 
partaking  of  the  soup  that  was  just 
placed  before  him;  ''the  poor  fel- 
low may  perhaps  be  ill."  The  land- 
lord led  the  way  to  the  end  of  the 
house,  where,  on  a  bean  of  chestnut 
leaves,  the  usual  bedding  of  the 
cattle  in  these  r^onsi  a  large 
strongly-built  man,  poorly  dad  and 
travel-stained,  lay  sound  asleep. 
Tony  took  the  lantern  and  held  it 
to  his  &ce.  How  was  it  he  knew 
the  features?    He  knew  them,  and 
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yet  fint  the  man.  He  was  sure  that 
the  great  massive  brow  and  that 
large  strong  cheek  were  not  seen  by 
him  for  the  first  time;  and  thocgh 
he  was  sorry  to  disturb  the  poor 
fellow's  slnmber,  he  could  not  con* 
trol  his  impatience  to  resolve  the 
donbt;  and,  stooping  down,  he 
shook  him  gently  by  the  shoulder. 

**AVhat  is  it?"  cried  the  man, 
starting  np  to  a  sitting  posture; 
**  what  is  it  now  f* 

**  You  are  a  countryman  of  mine," 
paid  Tony,  "and  I  am  trying  to 
think  if  we  have  not  met  before." 

The  man  rose  to  his  feet,  and, 
taking  tiie  lantern  from  Tony's 
hand,  held  it  up  to  his  face.  ^*  Don't 
you  know  me,  sir  ?*'  cried  he ;  "  don't 
you  remember  me  ?" 

*^1  do,  and  I  do  not,"  muttered 
Tonv,  still  puzzled. 

"bon't  you  mind,  the  day,  sir, 
that  you  was  near  been  run  over  in 
London^  and  a  man  pulled  you  out 
just  as  the  horses  was  on  top  o'  you  f" 

"And  are  you  the  man?  Are 
you  the  poor  fellow  whose  bundle 
1  carried  off?"--but  he  stopped, 
and  grasping  the  man's  band, 
shook  it  cordially  and  affection- 
ately. "By  what  chaooe  do  I  find 
you  here  t" 

Tbe  man  looked  about,  as  if  to 
see  that  he  was  not  overheard ;  and 
Tony,  marking  the  caution  of  the 
gesture,  said,  "  None  can  understand 
us  here.  Don't  be  afraid  to  say 
what  you  like,  but  first  of  all  come 
and  share  my  supper  with  me." 

It  was  not  without  a  modest  re- 
luctance that  the  poor  fellow  took 
his  seat  at  the  table;  and  indeed 
for  some  time,  so  overcome  was  he 
by  the  honour  accorded  him,  that 
he  scarcely  ate  at  all.  If  Tony 
Butler  was  no  finished  conversa- 
tionalist, able  to  lead  the  talk  of  a 
dinner-table,  yet  in  tbe  tact  that 
pertains  to  making  intercourse  with 
an  iuferior  easy  and  familiar  he 
had  not  many  his  eaual ;  and  before 
the  meal  was  finisned,  he  slapped 
him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said,  ^'Biory  Quin,  here's  your 
health,  and  a  long  life  to  you  I" 

"How  did  yoQ  know  my  name, 


sfrP  asked  tbe  poor  fellow,  whose 
face  glowed  with  delight  at  the 
flattery  of  such  a  reoognidon. 

"At  first  I  did  not  troat  mj 
memory,  Rory,  for  I  wrote  it  down 
in  a  note-book  I  have ;  and  after  a 
while  I  learned  to  think  of  yoo  so 
often,  and  to  wish  I  might  meet 
you,  that  I  had  no  need  of  the 
writing.  Yon  don't  seem  to  re- 
member that  I  am  in  yoar  debt, 
my  good  fellow.  I  carried  ofiT  your 
bundle,  and  what  was  worse,  it  fell 
overhead  and  was  lost" 

"It  couldn't  have  any  bnt  bad- 
luck,"  said  Rory,  thonghtfoKy ;  "and 
maybe  it  was  just  the  best  thing 
could  happen  it.'' 

There  was  a  tonch  of  sorrow  in 
what  he  said  that  Tony  easily  saw; 
a  hidden  grief  had  been  moved, 
and  after  a  little  indaceiDeot  be 
led  him  on  to  tell  his  story;  and 
which,  though,  narrated  in  Rote's 
own  words,  it  occupied  honrs,  mar, 
happily  for  my  readers,  be  condeis- 
ed  into  a  very  few  sentences. 

Rory  had  been  induced,  psrliy 
by  the  glorious  cause  itself,  ptfUr 
through  the  glittering  promises  k 
personal  advancement^  to  enlist  for 
foreign  service.  A  oertAin  UaJY 
M*Oaskey — ^a  man  that,  as  Boiy 
said,  would  wile  the  birds  off  tfa^ 
trees-H»me  down  to  tbe  little  vil- 
lage he  lived  in  at  the  foot  of  the 
Galtee  Mountains;  and  there  was 
not  one,  young  or  old,  was  iH>t 
ready  to  follow  him.  To  hear  hio 
talk,  as  Rory  described,  was  better 
than  a  play.  There  wasn't  a  part 
of  the  world  he  hadn't  seen,  ti»tre 
wasn't  a  great  man  in  it  he  didn\ 
know;  and  "what  beat  all,"  as 
Rory  said,  "was  tbe  way  he  had 
the  women  on  his  side."  Not  that 
he  was  a  fine-looking  man,  or  tal'^ 
or  handsome — ^fiur  from  it;  be  was  a 
little  "crith  of  a  craytare,"  net 
above  five  feet  four  or  five,  and 
with  red  whiskers  and  a  beard,  and 
a  pair  of  eyes  that  seemed  on  &e; 
and  he  had  a  way  of  looking  about 
him  as  he  went,  as  much  as  to  say« 
"  Where's  the  man  that  wants  to 
quarrel  with  mef  for  Tm  ready 
and  wilUn'." 
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"I  won't  say/'  added  Eory,  with 
a  touch  of  humility.  '^  that  one  like 
joar  honour  woald  have  thought 
so  maoh  of  him  as  we  did.  I  won't 
say  that  all  the  fine  people  he  knew, 
and  all  the  wonderful  things  he  did, 
would  have  made  yoar  honour  ad- 
mire him,  as  I,  and  others  like  me, 
did.  Mayhe,  indeed,  you'd  have 
foand  out  it  was  lies  from  heginning 
to  end." 

"Fm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  mut* 
tered  Tony;  "there  are  plausible 
fellows  of  that  sort  that  take  in 
men  of  the  world  every  dayl" 
And  Tony  sat  back  in  his  chair, 
and  puffed  his  cigar  in  silence, 
doabtlesd  recalling  one  such  adept 
in  his  own  experience. 

"Faix,  I'm  proud  to  hear  your 
honour  say  that  I  cried  Kory.  ^^I'm 
as  glad  as  a  pound-note  to  know 
that  even  a  gentleman  might  have 
been  ^  taken  in'  by  the  Mijor." 

^TU  not  go  tliat  far,  perhaps," 
remarked  Tony,  "as  regards  your 
Major;  hot  I  repeat  that  there  are 
certain  fellows  of  his  kind  who 
actually  hac6  imposed  on  gentle- 
men— ^y&<,  on  gentlemen  who  were 
no  fools  either.  But  how  was  it  he 
tricked  yon?" 

Now  were  the  flood-gates  of 
Rory's  eloquence  thrown  open,  and 
for  above  an  hour  did  he  revel,  as 
only  an  Irishman  or  an  Italian  can, 
in  a  narrative  of  cruel  wrongs  and 
unmerited  hardships;  sufferings  on 
land  and  sufferings  at  sea;  short 
rations,  bad  language,  and  no  pay. 
Rory  was  to  have  been  an  officer — 
a  captain  at  least;  and  when  they 
landed  at  Ancona,  he  was  marched 
away  hundreds  of  miles,  with  a 
heavy  musket  and  a  heavier  pack, 
AS  a  common  soldier,  and  given  no- 
thing but  beans  and  oil  for  his  food, 
find  told  he'd  be  shot  if  he  gram- 
Ued.  Bat  what  he  felt  most  of  dl 
*i^a9,  that  he  never  knew  whose  ser^ 
-v^ice  he  was  in,  and  what  he  was 
0oing  to  fight  for.  Kow  it  was  the 
jB.o\y  Father  —  Rory  was  ready  to 
cJie  for  him  and  the  blessed  Virgin; 
Yiow  it  was  the  King  of  Naples  and 
Saint  Somebody,  whose  name  he 
<50aldn't  remember,  and  that  Bory 


felt  no  enthusiasm  for.  At  one 
moment  he  was  told  the  Pope  was 
going  to  bless  the  whole  battalion, 
and  sprinkle  them  with  his  own 
hand;  and  then  it  was  the  Queen 
— and  purty  she  was,  no  doubt — 
was  to  lead  them  on,  Gk)d  knows 
where  I  "And  that's  the  way  we 
were  living  in  the  moontains  for 
six  weeks,  and  every  time  they 
paraded  us — about  once  a  week — 
there  would  be  thirty  or  forty  less 
of  us;  some  gone  off  to  be  sailors, 
some  taking  to  the  highway  as 
robbers,  and  a  few  selling  whatever 
they  had  and  making  for  home. 
At  last  the  Major  himself  came 
down  to  inspect  xxs — he  was  colonel 
then,  and  covered  with  gold,  and 
all  over  stars  and  crosses.  We  were 
drawn  up  in  a  square  of  a  little 
town  they  call  Loretto  that  has 
houses  on  three  sides  of  it,  and  a 
low  s6a-wall  with  a  drop  of  about 
twenty  feet  to  the  sea.  Til  not 
'forget  the  place  to  my  dying 
day. 

"There  was  four  hundred  and 
twenty -seven  of  us  out  of  two 
thousand  and  sixty, — ^tbe  rest  ran 
away;  and  when  the  Major  heard 
the  roll  called,  I  thought  he'd  go 
out  of  his  mind ;  and  he  walked  up 
and  down  in  front  of  us,  gnash- 
ing his  teeth  and  blaspheming  as 
never  I  heard  before.  'Ye  scoun- 
drels,' he  said  at  last,  'you've  dis- 
graced me  eternally,  and  I'll  go 
back  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  tdl 
him  it's  curses  and  not  blessings 
he'd  have  to  give  you.* 

"This  was  too  much  to  bear, 
and  I  cried  out,  '  You'd  better 
notr 

"'Who  says  that!'  cries  he. 
'Where's  the  cowardly  rascal  that 
hasn't  the  courage  to  step  forward 
and  repeat  these  words?'  and  with 
that  I  advanced  two  paces,  and 
putting  my  gun  to  my  shoulder, 
took  a  steady  aim  at  him.  I  had  him 
covered.  If  I  pulled  the  trigger,  be 
was  a  dead  man;  but  I  couldn't 
do  it— no,  if  I  got  the  whole  world 
for  it,  I  couldn't;  and  do  you 
know  why? — ^here  it  is,  then:  It 
was  the  way  h^  stood    up,   bould 
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and  straight,  with  one  hand  on  his 
hreast,  and  the  other  on  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  and  he  cried  oati  *  Fire  I 
yon  scoundrel,  fire  I*  Bad  inck  to 
me  if  I  conld;  bnt  I  walked  on, 
covering  him  all  the  while,  till  I 
got  within  ten  paces  of  the  wall, 
and  then  I  threw  down  my  mnsketL 
and  with  a  ran  I  cleared  it,  and 
jumped  into  the  sea.  He  fired  both 
his  pistols  at  me,  and  one  ball 
grazed  my  head;  bnt  I  dived  and 
Bwam  and  dived  till  he  lost  sight 
of  me ;  and  it  was  half  an  hoar  be- 
fore they  got  out  a  boat ;  and  before 
that  I  was  soug  hiding  between  the 
rocks,  and  so  close  to  him  that  I 
could  hear  him  swearing  away  like 
mad.  When  it  was  dark  I  crept 
out,  and  made  my  way  along  the 
shore  to  Pesaro,  and  all  the  way 
hera  Indeed,  I  had  only  to  say 
anywhere  I  was  a  deserter,  and 
every  one  was  kind  to  me.  And 
do  yon  know,  sir,  now  that  it's  all 
over,  Vm  glad  I  didn't  shoot  him 
in  cold  blood?" 

"  Of  course  you  are,"  said  Tony, 
half  sternly. 

''But  if  I  am,"  rejoined  the  other 
— "if  I  am  glad  of  it,  it's  a'most 
breaking  my  heart  to  think  I*m 
going  back  to  Ireland  without  a 
chance  of  facing  him  in  a  fair 
fight." 

"You  could  do  that  too  if  you 
were  bo  very  anxious  for  it^*'  said 
Tony,  gravely. 

''I)o  you  tell  me  so?  And  how, 
sir?* 

"Easy  enough,  Bory.  I'm  on 
my  way  now  to  join  a  set  of  brave 
fellows  that  are  going  to  fight  the 
very  soldiers  your  Major  will  be 
serving   with.    The  cause   that   he 


■  fights  for,  I  need  not  tell  yoii,.ean't 
be  a  very  good  one." 

"  Indeed  it  oughtn't^"  Mid  Bory, 
cautiously. 

^Gome  along  with  me,  then;  if 
it's  only  fighting  you  ask  for,  there's 
a  fellow  to  lead  us  on  that  never 
balked  any  one'a  fancy  that  way. 
In  four  days  from  this  we  can 
be  in  the  thick  of  it.  I  doD't 
want  to  persuade  you  in  a  bony, 
Bory.  Take  a  day — take  two- 
three  days,  if  you  like,  to  tbmk 
of  it." 

'*I  won't  take  three  xninateBi 
ri!  follow  your  honour  to  the  world'i 
end?  and  if  it  gives  me  a  obaooe  to 
oome  up  with  the  Mf^<»',  1*11  bksE 
the  hour  I  met  you." 

Tony  now  told  him — aomewkit 
more  ambiguously,  I'm  afraid,  thaa 
consisted  with  perfect  eandoor— of 
the  cause  they  were  going  to  fight  for. 
He  made  the  most  of  those  magical 
words  so  powerful  to  the  Cehie 
heart  —  oppression,  craeltj,  injia- 
tioe;  he  imparted  a  touch  of  repeal 
to  the  struggle  before  them;  a&d 
when  once  pressed  hard  bj  R017 
with  the  home  question,  ^^  Which  aide 
is  the  Holy  Father?"  he  roogfaJy 
answered,  ^^I  don't  think  he  has 
much  to  say  to  it  one  vav  or 
other." 

''Faix,  Fm  ashamed  of  mya^** 
said  Bory,  fluahiog  up;  *^azid  I 
ought  to  know  that  what's  md 
enough  for  your  honour  to  n^ 
fbr,  is  too  good  for  me." 

Thev  drained  the  last  gtasaes  of 
their  flask  in  pledge  of  their  cob- 
pact,  and  resolving  to  keep  ther 
resting-time  for  the  sultry  beat  d 
the  day,  started  by  the  olear  star- 
light for  Genoa. 


OHAFRB  U.— ▲  FISOS  OF  GOOD  TIDIKQ8. 


It  was  about  a  week  after  this  litan  cruisers,  which   were   said    to 

event  when  Sam  M'Gruder  received  swarm  along  the  coasL    *'  1  soppose,"^ 

a  few  lines  from  Tony  Butler,  say-  he  writes,  "  there's  plenty   of  fight 

ing  that  he  was  to  sail  that  morn-  amongst    us ;    but    we    are     more 

Ing  with  a   detaohment   for    Gari-  picturesque    than    decent- loc^cg; 

baldi.    Th^  were  bound  for  Mar-  and  an  honest  countryman  of  mine, 

aala,    and    only   hoped    that    they  who  baa   attached   himself    to    my 

might  not  be  caught  by  the  Neapo-  fortunes,   telb     me    in     confident 
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that«  'they're  all  heathens,  erery 
man  of  them.'  Thej  are  oertainlj 
a  wild,  dar»-deTil  est,  whom  it  will 
be  diffioalt  to  rednce  to  any  discin- 
Hne,  aod,  I  shonld  fear,  impossible 
to  restrain  from  outrage,  if  ocoasion 
offera  We  are  so  crowded  that  we 
have  only  standing-room  on  deck, 
and  those  below  are  from  time  to 
time  rdieved  in  sqnada,  to  come  n^ 
and  breatfc  a  little  frwh  air.  The 
snffdriDg  from  hyt  and  thirst  was 
bad  yesterday,  bar  will,  perhaps,  be 
lees  at  sea,  with  a  freeh  breese  to 
oool  OS.  At  all  events,  no  one  com- 
plains. We  are  the  Jolliest  blaok- 
goards  in  the  world,  and  going  to 
be  killed  in  a  better  hnmoor  with 
fife,  than  half  the  fine  gentlemen 
feel  as  they  wake  in  the  morning 
to  a  day  of  pleMore. 

*^I  shall  be  glad  when  we  put 
foot  on  land  again ;  for  I  own  I'd 
rather  fight  the  Neapolitans  than 
live  on  in  snoh  dose  companion- 
ship with  my  gallant  comrades. 
If  not  'bowled  orer,'  Fll  write  to 
you  within  a  week  or  two.  Don't 
forget  me^ — ^Yours,  ever, 

"ToarrBuTLBB." 

M^Gmder  was  carefully  plodding 
his  way  through  this  not  very  legible 
dooament)  exploring  it  with  a  seal 
that  youched  for  his  regard  for  the 
writer,  when  he  was  informed  that 
an  English  gentleman  was  in  the 
office  inquiring  for  Mr.  Butler. 

The  stranger  soon  presented  him- 
self as  a  Mr.  Onlter.  of  the  house  of 
Box  A  Oulter,    solicitors,   London, 
and   rented  that  he   had  been   in 
search  (tf  Mr.  Anthony  Butler  from 
ooe  end  of  Eorope  to  the  other.    '^  I 
^as  first  of  all,  dr,"  said  he,  «<  in  the 
-wilds  of  Oalabria,  and  thence  I  was 
Bent  off  to   the   equally   barbarous 
north  of  Ireland,  where  I  learned 
that  I  must  retrace  my  steps  orer 
the   Alps  to  your  bouse;   and  now 
I  am  told  that  Mr.  Butler  has  lefc 
tliie  a  week  aga" 

^  Tour  bttsinesB  must  have  been 
important  to  require  auoh  activity," 
said  M'Gmder,  ball  inquiringly. 

^  Very  important  indeed  for  Mr. 
Sotler,  if  I  could  only  meet  with 
'woi*  xon.  2  p 


him.  Oan  you  give  me  any  bint,  air, 
how  that  is  to  be  accomplished  t" 

^I  scarcely  think  you'll  follow 
him  when  I  tell  you  where  he  has 
gooe,'»  said  M*Oruder,  dijly.  /*He 
has  gone  to  join  €kuibaldi." 

''To  Join*  Qaribaldil"  exclaimed 
the  other.  **A  man  with  a  landed 
estate  and  thirty'«x  thousand  in  the 
Three  per  Oents  gcme  off  to  Cburi- 
baldil" 

,"  It  is  clear  we  are  not  talking  of 
the  same  person,  if  v  poor  friend 
had  none  of  that  wealth  you  speak 

"Probably  not,  sir,  when  last  you 
saw  him ;  but  his  uncle.  Sir  Omerod 
Butler,  has  died,  leaving  him  all  he 
had  in  the  world." 

"I  never  knew  he  had  an  uncle. 
I  never  heard  him  speak  of  ^a  rich 
relation." 

"There  was  some  fitmily  quar- 
rel^-some  estrangemeot.  I  don't 
know  what;  hot  when  Sir  6merod 
sent  for  me  to  add  a  codicil  to  his 
will,  he  expressed  a  great  wish  to 
see  his  nephew  before  be  died,  and 
sent  me  off  to  Ireland  to  fetch  him 
to  him;  but  a  relapse  of  his  mahidy 
occurred  the  day  after  I  left  him,  and 
he  died  within  a  week." 

The  man  of  law  entered  into  a 
minute  description  of  the  property 
to  which  Tony  was  to  sucoeea.  There 
was  a  small  fiunily  estate  in  Irekmd, 
and  a  large  one  in  England;  there 
was  a  considerable  funded  fortune, 
and  acme  scattered  monevs  in  for*> 
eign  securities;  the  whole  only 
charged  with  eight  hundred  a-year 
on  the  life  of  a  lady  no  longer 
youngs  whom  scandal  called  not 
the  widow  of  Sir  Omerod  Butler. 
M'Gruder  naid  liUle  attention  to 
these  details;  his  whole  thought 
was  how  to  apprise  Tony  of  hie 
good-luck-«how  call  him  back  to  a 
world  where  he  had  what  would 
make  life  most  eqjoyable.  "  I  take 
it,  sir,"  asked  he,  at  last,  "that  you 
don't  fan<^  a  tear  in  Sicily  t" 

"  Nothing  is  less  in  my  thoughts, 
sir.  We  shall  be  most  proud  to 
act  as  Mr.  Butler's  agents,  bft  Pm 
not  prepared  to  expose  my  life  for 
the  agency." 
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^Tben  I  tbiok  I  mast  go  myself. 
It's  clear  the  poor  fellow  ought  to 
know  of  his  good  fortane." 

*'I  Biwpeot  that  the  Ooonteat 
Brancaleone,  the  anonltant  I  men- 
tionea;  will  not  aend  to  tell  him," 
said  the  lawyer,  Bmiliog;  ^for  if  Mr. 
Butler  fihomd  get  knooked  over  In 
this  Dgly  husioees,  she  inherits  every- 
thing; even  to  the  family  plate  with 
the  Batler  arms." 

«'8he  shanVi'  ^  can  help  it," 
said  M'Grader.lOraily.  'Til  set  oat 
to-night."    ^ 

Mr.  Oalter  passed  a  warm  enlo- 
ffium  on  this  heroic  devotion,  en- 
Uffged  on  the  beanty  of  friendship 
in  general,  and  oonclnded  by  say* 
ing  he  would  step  over  to  his  hotel, 
where  lio  bad  ordered  dinner;  after 
which  he  would  certainly  drink  Mr. 
M'Gruder's  health. 

^^I  shall  want  some  details  from 
you,"  said  M^Gruder-^^^  something 
written  and  formal— to  assure  my 
friend  that  my  tidings  are  trust- 
worthy. I  know  it  will  be  no  easy 
task  to  persuade  him  that  he  is  a 
man  of  fortune." 

^^Tou  shall  have  all  tou  require, 
sir— a  copy  of  the  will,  a  formal 
letter  from  our  house,  ndting  de- 
tails of  the  property,  and  what  will, 
perhaps,  impart  the  speediest  *ioon* 
▼iotion  of  all,  a  letter  of  credit  in 
Mr.  Butler's  favour  for  five'  hun- 
dred pounds  for  immediate  use. 
These  are  the  sort  of  proofs  that 
BO  scepticism  is  strong  enough  to 
resist.      The  only  thing  that  never 

KB,  whose  seriousness  is  above  all 
ty,  is  money ;"  and  so  M^Gruder 
at  once  acknowledged  that  when 
he  could  go  fortified  with  such  testi- 
monies, he  defied  all  doubt 

His  preparations  for  departure 
were  soon  made.  A  sboit  letter  to 
his  brother  expldned  the  cause  of 
his  sudden  leavmg;  a  longer  one  to 
Dolly  told  how,  in  his  love  for  her, 
he  could  not  do  enough  for  her 
friend;  and  that  though  he  liked 
Tony  well  for  his  own  sake,  he 
UJtod  him  far  more  as  the  **  adopted 
brotheiu  and  old  playfellow  of  this 
dearest  Dolly."      Poor  fellow!  he 


wrote  this  ftook  a  fbU  heart,  and  a 
very  honest  one  too.  Whether  it 
imparted  all  the  pleasure  he  hoped 
it  might  to  her  who  read  it,  is  none 
of  our  provinoe  to  tell.  It  is  only 
ours  to  record  that  he  started  tfast 
night  for  Genoa,  obtained  from  a 
friend — a  subordinate  in  the  Go?* 
emment  employment — a  letter  to 
Garibaldi  himself,  and  ndled  with 
an  agent  of  the  Genersl^s^  ohaige 
of  a  supply  of  small  arms  and  an- 
munition. 

They  were  within  thirty  oailcs  of 
BicUy  when  they  were  boarded  b; 
the  Neapolitan  corvette  ""The  Ye- 
looe,"  and  carried  off  prisoners  to 
Palermo  —  the  one  solitary  captors 
tbe  royal  navy  made  in  the  whole  of 
that  eventful  struggle. 

Tbe  proofs  that  they  were  Gari- 
baldians  were  too  strong  and  too 
man  V  for  denial ;  and  for  a  day  snd 
a  half  their  &te  was  far  from  hope- 
ful. Indeed,  had  the  tidings  of  the 
first  encounters  between  the  Kiuzi 
forces  and  the  buccaneer's  been  Ish 
dissstroos  than  tbey  were,  tlie  prii- 
4>ner8  would  have  been  shot;  but 
already  a  half  doubt  had  arisen  m 
to  the  fidelity  of  the  royal  troops. 
This  and  that  general,  it  was  n- 
moured,  had  resigned ;  and  of  those 
who  remained,  it  was  said  mors 
than  one  had  counselled  ^oooosi- 
sions."  Ominous  word  at  snob  a 
moment,  but  tbe  presage  of  aonw- 
thing  darker  ana  more  oobimms 
stiU. 

M*Gruder  bore  up  with  a  stout 
heart,  and  nothing  grieved  him  m 
all  his  calamity  more  than  the 
thought  that  all  this  time  Tony 
might  be  exposing  his  lift  ss 
worthless  and  iiopeless,  whtle^  If  he 
only  knew  it,  he  had  alreadj  sqd- 
ceeded  to  what  men  are  oont«it  ts 
pass  their  whole  ezistenoe  to  gmp 
and  gain. 

Nor  was  he  inactive  in  hia  in- 
prisooment  He  wrote  letters  to 
Gtiribaldi,  endosing  others  to  Tony; 
he  wrote  to  all  the  Oonsols  bs 
could  think  of ;  to  tbe  Miniatflr  at 
Naples,  or  to  his  representaciw; 
and  he  prodaimed  his  right  aa  a 
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^dfis   Rommna,"   and  threatened  In  tins  very  natonl  and  British 

a  Palmerstonian   ▼engeanoe  on  all  parsnit   we   most   now  leave  hSm^ 

and  every  that  had  a  hand  in  oar-  and  hetake  onrselves  to  other  oarea 

tailing  hta  freedonu  and  other  obaraoterB. 


ouapixb  ul— on  thk  qhiaja  at  imght. 


The  night  had  jost  closed  in  after 
a  hot  snltry  day  of  autninn  in 
Kaplee,  as  iCaitkod  and  Oafikrelli 
sat  on  the  sea-wall  of  the  Ohi%}a| 
smoking  their  cigars  io  silence,  ap- 
parently deep  in  thought,  or  sone- 
times  startled  by  the  distant  shonta 
and  cries  of  the  popalace  whc' 
crammed  the  Toledo  or  the  Quarter 
of  Sc  Lnoia;  for  all  Naples  was  now 
in  the  streets,  and  wild  songs  and 
yells  resounded  on  every  side. 

In  the  hay  the  fleet  lay  at  an- 
ahox^  bat  the  jrapid  flash  of  lan- 
terns, as  they  rose  and  fell  in  the 
riggingSi  showed  that  the  signal- 
man was  at  work,  and  that  raes- 
aages  were  being  transmitted  and 
ceplied  to  throdghontthe  squadron. 
A  like  activity  aeemed  tj  prevail  in 
the  forts  above  the  city,  and  the  roll 
of  Uie  drnm  and  the  bngle-oall  oc- 
easionally  coold  be  heard  overtop- 
ping all  other  sounds. 

^^What  would  a  newly -come 
traveller  sav  to  all  this.?"  said  Oaf- 
larelli  at  last.  ''Would  he  think 
it  was  a  city  about  to  be  attacked 
by  an  enemy,  or  would  he  deem  it 
A  town  in  open  revolt,  or  one  given 
vp  to  pillage  after  the  assault?  I 
have  seen  to-night  what  might 
oon0rm  any  of  these  impressions." 

^'And  all  three  are  present^''  said 
liaitland,  moodily.  '^Your  tra- 
veller could  scarcely  be  more 
piuczled  than  we  are." 

The  other  sighed  wearily,  and 
Maitland  went  on.  ''^hat  do  you 
troaty  or  whom!  Is  it  these  noisy 
lemons  up  there,  who  only  muster 
to  disband;  or  that  gallant  fleet 
that  has  come  to  anchor,  only  the 
more  easily  to  aorrender  and  change 
iU  flag.r« 

^  There  may  be  some  tridtors,  but 
the  great  n^Jority.  Til  swear,  will 
^tand  by  the  King.'' 


*^^o ;  not  one  in  fifty--^ot  ona 
in  a  hundred.  Yon  don't  seem  ta 
apprehend  that  loyalty  is  not  a 
sadden  instincts  It  is  a  thing  a  ^ 
man  inherits.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  Oarlo,  these  men  will  not  fight 
to  keep  a  certain  set  of  priests 
around  a  bigoted  old  Queen,  or 
support  a  King  whose  highest  am- 
bition is  to  be  a  Jesuit" 

*^And  if  you  thought  so  meanly 
of  the  cause,  why  have  you  adopt- 
ed it?" 

''  Because,  ill  as  I  ihink  of  the 
Oourt,  I  hate  the  rabble  more.  Re* 
member,  Oarlo'*-— and  now  he  spoke 
in  a  rapid  and  marked  t<)no-^^^  re- 
member that,  when  I  joined  you, 
I  deemed  myself  a  rich  man,  and  I 
had  my  ambitions,  like  the  rest  of 
you.  Had  I  known  what  I  now 
know — ^had  I  foreseen  that  the  day 
was  so  near  wherein  I  was  to  find 
myself  a  beggar ^" 

^'No,  nOf  Maitland;  don't  say 
this." 

'^And  why  not  say  Jt?  It  4s 
true.  Yon  know  as  well  as  I  da 
that  amongst  that  yelling  rabble 
there  is  none  poorer  than  myself; 
and  for  this  reason,  I  repeat,  I 
might  have  chosen  my  associatea 
more  wisely.  You  yourself  saw  the 
treatment  I  met  with  this  morning." 

''Ay^  but  bear  in  mind,  Mait* 
land,  what  was  the  provocation  yon 
nve.  It  is  no  smalt  thing  to  tell  a 
iingj  surrounded  by  his  ministers 
and  generals,  that  he  has  not  one 
loyal  and  true  man  ia  hia  train — 
that,  what  between  treachery  and 
cowardice,  he  will  find  himself 
alone,  at  the  head  of  a  few  foreign 
r^ments,  who  will  only  fight  to  oat 
their  way  tbrongh  towards  home." 

^'I  scaroely  want  so  far  as  this," 
said  Maitland,  amiling. 

^^Did    you  not,  per  Bacoo?     I 
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was  there  asd  beard  700.  Ton  ao- 
eosed  LagnSa  to  kU  face  of  bdag 
boagbti  and  named  the  snm;  and 
ycQ  told  Cadomo  t&at  70a  had  a 
oop7  of  Us  letter  promising  to  sor* 
render  the  flagship  to  Garibiridi.'^ 

'^And  the7  listened  to  me  with 
an  admirable  paUenoe.''  ^ 

*'I  don't  know  that;  I  am  cer- 
tain Cadomo  will  send  7on  a  mes- 
sage before  the  week  is  orer."^ 

*^  And  wh7  not  before  the  da7  was 
over  ?  Are  these  aecasations  a  man 
sleeps  npon?**^ 

'«The  King  oommanded  them 
both  to  repl7  to  7oar  oharges  for- 
mall7  and  distinctly,  bol  not  with 
the   sword:    and  he  was  right  so 

'<At  all  events,  was  it  kinglj  to 
teH  me  of  the  fbTous  that  bad  been 
bestowed  npon  me,  and  to  remind 
me  that  I  was  an  alien,  and  nn- 
known  X^ 

^  The  King  was  angrr.*^ 

^He  was  angrier  wL^  I  handed 
bade  his  patent,  and  told  him  that 
I  did  not  care  to  be  the  last-mad« 
noble  of  a  d7nast7.'^ 

'^ItwasoQtrageons.  Iwosshooked 
to  hear  70a ;  and  for  one  so  70Qng', 
I  was  stmck  with  the  dignity  wi& 
which  he  beard  yon.'^ 

"I  don't  think  he  nnderstood 
met  he  was  ImpassiTe,  beeaise  he 
did  not  know  he  was  wonnded. 
Bnt  why  do  I  talk  of  these  things) 
they  hare  no  longer  the  faintest 
Interest  for  me.  Except  yonrselil 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  cause  1 
eare  for." 

^'This  Is  a  mere  passing  de- 
pression, my  dear  Maitland,  All 
things  seem  sad-coloared  to  70a 
now.  Wait  till  to-morrow,  or  wait 
till  there  be  a  nMmient  of  danger, 
and  yon  will  be  7onrself  again.'' 

««As  for  that^''  said  Maitland, 
bitterfy,  ^I  am  terribl7  m7self  jost 
fiow.  The  last  eight  or  ten  7ean 
of  m7  life  were  tbe  dream;  now 
Is  tfa«  awakenment  Bnt  cheer 
Qp,  m7  old  friend ;  I  will  stand  by 
you,  though  I  care  Tery  little  for 
the  cane  yon  fight  for.  I  will 
still  serve   on  the  Stafl^  and  play 


ont  my  part  to  the  fall  of  the  < 
tnin.'^ 

^  What  a  strange  soeoe  that  eoim- 
«l  was  this  morning  l'^  aaid  OaSk- 
relli,  half  wishing  to  draw  him  from 
the  personal  theme. 

**Whal  a  strange  thing  to  mD 
a  conncil,  where  not  merely  bcd 
walked  is  and  out  nnbiddeo,  but 
where  a  ehanee  traveller  oonld 
sit  down  amongst  the  Singes  ad' 
risers,  and  give  his  opinion  like  a 
servant  of  the  crown?  Do  yoa 
even  know  his  name?" 

'Tm  not  snre  that  I  do;  hot  it 
sonnded  like  Tahemicheit  Be 
distingoished  himself  agafaut  tbe 
Turin  on  the  Danabe." 

'^And  because  he  rooted  some 
ilMisoiplined  hordes  with  others 
a  mere  shade  more  dvilaed^  he 
comes  here  to  impose  his  opinloD 
on  our  councils^  and  tell  oa  how 
we  are  te  defend  ovselves  f 

**  I  did  not  hear  him  utter  a  woid.^ 

**No,  bnt  he  handed  in  a  paper 
drawn  up  by  himself,  in  whieb  he 
recommends  tbe  King  to  withdraw 
all  the  forces  in  front  of  Oapoa, 
and  meet  these  maranderss  v^ere 
they  will  least  like  to  fight,  in  the 
open.  The  advice  was  good— -even 
though  it  came  ftem  a  barbariaa. 
In  street-fightfaig  your  buccaneer 
is  as  good  as,  if  not  better  diaa  a 
regular.  All  the  drcumstanoea  cf 
tbe  ground  favour  him.  Take  him, 
however,  where  he  must  move  and 
mancDuvr^^wbere  he  wiil  have  to 
form  and  re-form — to  dress  his  line 
under  fire,  and  occaaionaly  ehaoge 
his  flank-^then  all  the  od&  win  be 
against  him.  80  &r  the  Scytibian 
rooke  well.  His  only  nsfisoaleola- 
tion  was  to  suppose  that  we  wiB 
fight  an7where." 

"^I  declare,  Maitland,  I  shall  kee 
temper  with  you.  You  can't  aordy 
know  what  insulttng  things  yoa 
say." 

'^I  wish  they  codd  provoke  any 
other  (iian  7ourselil  mio  cara  Mt 
ceme  awa7  fi*om  this.  Let  na  wA 
back  again.  I  want  to  liave  oae 
more  look  at  those  windows  bdose 
I  go." 
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«And  ve  yoo  reall/  in  loveP 
«Bk6d  the  other,  vith  more  of 
jiBtonishmeat  in  bis  roiee  than 
ooriosity. 

**I  wish  I  knew  how  to  meke  \&r 
Mieve  it-tbat'a  ell,*'  Mdd  he, 
iadly ;  and,  drawing  his  arm  within 
hia  friend'a,  moved  aa  with  ben&- 
^own  bead,  iuid  in  sileneeb 

^I  think  yoor  frienda  are  4bont 
ihe  only  travellerB  in  Naples  at  this 
moment^  aad  indeed  none  bat  £d^ 
liah  would  eome  here  at  aneh  a  sea- 
son. The  dog-days  an4  a  revola- 
tlmi  together  onght  to  be  too  rnneh 
eren  for  toarist  coriosi^.'' 

OaffiireUi  went  on  to  deaeribe  the 
jOTiral  of  the  three  heayily-laden 
43arriages  with  their  ponderous  bag- 
gage and  their  «rowa  of  servants, 
iind  the  astoaisbment  of  the  land- 
lord at  each  ad  apparition;  bat 
Maitland  paid  hia  no  attention^ 
perhaps  did  even  not  hear  him. 

Twiee  or  thriee  OaiSirelli  said 
eomething  to  aroose  aotiee  or  at- 
tract eoriosity,  even  to  piqne  irri- 
taibilit^,  and  when  he  said— **I  sap* 
soselmast  have  Been  voor  beaaty, 
m  I  saw  two— and  both  good-look- 
ing—hot  ndther  saoh  as  woold 
drive  a  man  distraeted  oat  of  pore 
didmiratioiL  Are  yon  minding  met 
Are  yoQ  listening  to  mef* 

*^  Ka  I  have  not  heard  one  word 
^on  were  saying.** 

*' Civil,  eertainly;  bat,  serioosly, 
ICaitland,  is  there  not  something 
onore  presslqg  to  do  at  this  moment 
than  to  loiter  along  the  Ohii\ja  to 
^atch  a  glimpse  of  the  closed  oor- 
tains  within  which  some  blonde 
^uigel  may  be  taking  her  tea  t** 

^^  home,  and  I  will  Join  yoa 
later  on.  I  have  given  orders  aboat 
the  horses.  My  man  will  have  all 
an  readiness  hy  daybreak.  Yoa 
^leem  to  me  most  terribly  eager  to 
IsAve  yoor  head  snuuhed.  The  King 
.ought  to  seward  yoor  valoor.  It 
-vwill  be  the  only  'Gross'  he  will 
liATe  to  bestow.** 

Cafbrelli  tamed  impatiently  from 
Jtlm,  and  walked  away. 

Maitland  looked  after  him  for  a 
axsomest,   and    then    eontinaed   his 


way.  He  sannterad  on,  rather  like 
one  seekiog  to  kill  tune  than  to 
reach  a  goal,  and  once  or  twice  he 
atPi^ed,  and  seemed  to  reieot 
whether  he  wooid  go  on.  At  last 
he  reached  a  spot  where  a  broad 
path  of  light  streamed  across  the 
street,  and  extended  till  it  was  lost 
in  the  thick  foliage  of  the  garden 
on  the  sea-side,  attd,  looking  sad- 
dealy  ap,  he  saw  he  was  in  front  of 
the  great  hotel  of  Naples,  TUni- 
verso.**  The  drawing-room  win* 
dows  were  open  on  a  long  balcony, 
and  ICaitland  coald  see  into  the 
well-lighted  room  certain  flsarea 
which  he  persoaded  himseli  he 
coald  recognise  even  through  the 
moslio  cnrtaina,  which  Sightly 
moved  and  waved  in  the  faint 
night^air.  As  he  still  strained  his 
eyes  to  mark  the  scene,  two  figares 
approached  the  window,  and  passed 
ont  npon  the  balcony.  There  coald 
be  no  mistake— they  were  Alice  and 
her  sister;  and  so  perfect  the  still- 
ness of  the  air,  and  so  thin  withal, 
that  he  coald  hear  the  soahd  of 
their  roioes,  thoagh  not  trace  their 
words. 

''Is  it  not  deUcions  here,  Alice r 
sttd  Bella.  These  are  the  glorioas 
nights  of  Italy  MaiUand  nsed  to 
teU  as  of— so  calm,  so  balmy,  and 
so  starry." 

''What  was  that  SkefiTy  was  say- 
ing to  yoa  aboi^t  Maitlaod  as  voa 
came  ap-stairsf*  asked  AUce, 
sharplr. 

^Oh,  it  waa  a  ramoar  he  men- 
tioned that  Maitland  had  qaar- 
relled  with  the  Ooart  party.  He 
had  advised  something,  or  re- 
jected something;  in  fact,  I  paid 
little  attention,  tor  I  know  nothing 
of  these  Italian  plots  and  scheme^ 
and  I  like  Maitland  mncb  better 
when  he  doea  not  apeak  of  them.'* 

**  Is  he  here  now,  do  yoa  know  f" 

"« Yes;  Skeff  said  he  saw  him  this 
morning." 

'^I  hope  and  pray  he  mav  not 
hear  that  we  have  arrivecL  I 
trast  that  we  may  not  aee  him.'* 

"^  And  why  so^  Alice,  deareatf 

'^Oanjoaaskmel** 
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'*I  mean,  wfty  not  receive  him 
on  tbe  terms  of  an  easy  intimacy ! 
A  person  of  hi»  tact  is  always 
qnicK  eaongh  to  appreciate  toe 
exact  amoont  of  &voiir  be  is  held 
in." 

<'It  is  of  myself  I  am  thinking 
•—not  of  himf"  said  she,  with  sorae- 
tbinfr  of  resentment  in  Ler  tonei. 

^  If  yon  speak  this  way,  Alice,  I 
shall  believe  that  yon  care  for  bim." 

''-The  greater  mistake  yoorsi  my 
dear  Bella." 

^'Well— ihat  yon  did  onee  care 
Un  him,  and  regvet  the  fhcf,  or  r^ 
gret  the  change — ^whicfa  is  it?" 

*' Neither,  on  my  honour  I  He 
interested  me — ^I  own  to  that;  hot 
BOW  that  I  know  his  mystery,  and 
what  a  YDlgar  mystery  it  is,  I  8» 
half  ashamed  that  I  even  felt  an  in- 
terest in  him." 

*' Gossip  wonld  say  yon  did 
more,  Alice — that  yoo  gave  him 
encouagement'* 

^  What  an  odioos  word  yon  have 
impressed  into  yonc  service  t  bnt  I 
deuy  it;  nor  was  he  one  to  want  it 
Toor  adventnrer  never  does.*' 

"Adventurer!" 

"I  mean  in  its  least  oflfensfve 
\  \  but  really  I  see  bo  reason 


why  this  An's  name  is  to  persecute 
me.  I  left  Ireland  half  to  avoid  it 
i  certainly  need  not  enoounter  H 
here." 

^  And  if  yon  meet  himr 

''I  shall  not  meet  him.  I  dont 
intend  to  go  out  so  long  as  we  ars 
iiere,  and  I  trust  I  can  fefose  to  re- 
ceive him  when  at  home." 

"i  had  almost  said,  Poor  fellowP 

^Say  it  by  all  means;  oompas- 
sionate — console  him  too,  if  Skeff 
has  no  objection.** 

**  Oh,  Alice  r 

**Tonr  own  fault,  Bella,  if  I  sot 
provoking  things.  }7o,  mamma,^ 
added  she, 'to  some  remark  from 
within ;  ^  our  secrets,  as  yon  osH 
them,  cannot  be  overheard ;  for,  first 
of  all,  we  are  talking  English;  and 
seooncHy,  there  is  no  penon  what- 
ever in  the  street*' 

liSdy  Lyle  now  made  her  ap- 
pearance on  the  balcony,  and  sooa 
afterwards  they  all  re-«ntered  tbe 
room.  Maitknd  sat  hours  long  oa 
the  stone  bench,  watching  with  is- 
tense  eagemeas  as  a  shadow  wobU 
pass  or  repass  behind  tbe  cart^n% 
and  there  he  remained  till  all  tiie 
lights  were  out  in  the  hotel  nd 
the  whol)»  house  sank  in  silence. 
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THXBTT'FonB  yean  ago  the  name 
of  Alfred  Tennyeon  was  only  known 
to  a  small  drcle  of  admirers; 
and  the  worthiest  of  these  did  not 
long  remain  to  oheer  his  friend's 
laboors  by  his  sympathy  and  gener- 
ons  praise:  bnt  departed,  leaying 
to  him  a  donble  le^y  of  enduring 
xegrets  and  predons  memories  to 
enshrine  in  noble  terse.  A  few 
Tears  later,  and  Alfred  Tennyson 
had  still  to  oontent  himself  (Uk» 
other  and  yet  greater  poets)  wiu 
hoping  to  find  ^' fit  audience,  thongh 
few;^  perhaps,  too,  at  times  to 
ooiiiplain  that  the  fkoMtt  of  an  an- 
dienoe  does  not,  of  necessity,  insure 
its  fitness.  But  he  '^  'bated  not  a 
jot  of  heart  or  hope."  He  sent 
forth  volume  after'  volume  clad  in 
Hope's  lively'— one,  too,  robed  in 
darker  hoes  of  mourning;  and 
while  he  did  so,  his  circle  of  ad- 
mirers widened,  till  it  has  at  last 
become  eztenuve  enough  to  include 
nearly  all  who  can  read  English. 
Doubtless  the  hushing  of  political 
strife,  and  the  absence  of  formidable 
eompetitors,  have  contributed  to 
this  result  The  hards  who  sang 
while  Arthur  WeUesiey  fought,  were 
numerous  enough  to  form  separate 
aehools,  and  to  divide  the  literary 
world  into  hostile  camps  of  ad- 
mirers and  detractors;  whilst  that 
oathoUo  spirit  which,  appreciating 
various  styles  of  beauty  fairly, 
should  have  meted  even-handed  Jus- 
tice to  them  all,  was  often  hindered 
in  its  exercise  by  prejudice  and  party- 
0|ririt.  It  is  &r  otherwise  now. 
(The  British  public  has  wisely  ceased 
to  inquire  into  itB  poets'  political 
ofdnions;  and  there  are  few  rival 
candidates  for  the  distinction  of 
being  its  chosen  bard.  Call  upon 
any  good  Judge  to  reckon  up  the 
names  of  men  still  living,  who  might 
<tfaeir  fiites  favouring)  have  con- 
tended with  Tennyson  ibr  his  chap- 


let  on  something  like  equal  terms, 
and  you  wiH  find  their  number  en- 
laiged  to  four  bv  the  lenient,  and 
confined  to  two  by  the  severe.  It 
was  different  fifty  years  ago.  l%0n 
it  might  be  hard  for  bystander, 
seeing  so  many  doing  worthily  in 
the  race,  to  assign  to  each  aspirant 
the  place  he  had  a  right  to  occupy, 
Ifbfd  we  are  getting  used  to  see  one 
man  standing  alone  in  the  foremost 
rank,  and  none  stepping  forth  to 
challenge  his  right  to  that  pre-emi- 
nence. Thus,  alike  by  his  merit  and 
his  good  fortune,  has  it  come  to  pasa 
that  Mr.  Tennyson  hss  been  for 
some  time  the  elect  poet  alike  of 
the  British  Court  and  of  the  British 
nation;  that  be  weara  worthily  on 
living  brows  that  laurel  which 
has  before  now  only  come  in  time 
to  grace  a  poet's  bier;  and  that,  if 
he  needs  anv  fresh  assurance  that 
in  his  case  the  many  have  heartily 
accepted  the  verdict  of  the  few,  he 
has  only  to  inquire  of  his  publisher 
how  many  copies  of  *  Enoch  Arden' 
he  has  sold  in  the  short  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  its  appearance. 

The  Laureate  has  been  gratefbl 
beforehand  to  his  admiring  readers. 
He  has  written  (we  do  not  say  it  in 
any  of  the  bitterness  of  his  own 
misanthropic  hero)  ^to  the  pur- 
pose, easy  things  to  understand," 
for  the  most  part:  and  things,  too, 
which  they  will  oe  the  better  for 
understanding.  There  is  little  to 
bewilder  the  reader  in  his  new  vol- 
ume. He  will  find  in  it  no  such 
gusts  of  passion  as  drive  confusing 
clouds  over  the  clear  moonlight 
in  ^ICaud;'  which  poem  a  youuf 
lady  of  our  acquaintance  finishea 
perusing,  uncertain  whether  its 
heroine  were  dead  or  alive.  No 
metaphydos,  no  bits  of  recondite 
philosophy,  no  puxzles  like  the  ^Pa^ 
lace  of  Art;'  no  mystic  forms  like 
those   perplexing    maidens    in    the 
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101st  di?i8ioD  of  ^lo  Memoritm,* 
aboot  whose  DDmben  and  symboHo 
signification  no  two  TemijsaniaiiB 
were  ever  known  to  agree.  Cock- 
neys indeed  ma^  find  *Tbe  North- 
ern FannerV  dialect  difficolt,  and 
we  onrieWes  cannot  profess  to  think 
the  ssermon  in  ^Aylmer's  Field* 
easier  to  take  In  at  one  bearing 
(though  for  a  very  difBerent  reason) 
than  the  most  abstruse  of  Bishop 
Bntler's.  We  also  boldly  risk  the 
oonfession,  that  if  *Tbe  Voyage' 
has  any  one  Terr  decided  mean- 
ing, of  the  half-dottn  which 
might  be  fitted  to  it,  we  have 
failed  to  fathom  its  import  So,  too. 
the  latter  of  tbe  two  *  Sea-Dreams^ 
hf  we  suppose,  an  allegory  like 
the  firat.  It  may  be  that  we 
think  we  see  the  truth  it  is  meant 
to  convey;  but  it  is  not  so 
clearly  put  that  it  would  be  wise 
for  any  interpreter  of  dark  savings 
to  stake  his  credit  on  its  explana- 
t  on  while  its  author  liyes  to  con- 
tradict him.  Hereafter,  learned  Ger^ 
man  critics  roa^  find  a  delightful 
mental  exercise  in  expounding  these 
two  poems,  and  may  evolve  mean-* 
ings  for  them  out  of  their  own  in- 
ternal consdousnesB  to  their  heart's 
content.  But,  with  tbe  exception 
of  these  two  passages,  the  book  be- 
fore us  can  be  understood  without 
a  commentator.  And,  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  scholiast's  labours 
woold  be  thrown  away  upon  it,  it 
is  sure  to  delight  the  general  reader. 
That,  in  these  days,  very  pains- 
taking person  knows  bow  to  be 
thankful  to  great  poets  when  they 
condescend  to  write  things  which 
are  not  too  hard  for  him.  In  his 
estimation  this  volume  will  very 
likely  eclipse  its  predecessors.  For 
does  it  not  contain  two  stories^  each 
as  interesting  as  a  novel,  told  in 
musical  verse? — 'Enoch  Arden,'  so 
like  a  tale  by  Mrs.  Gaskell;  and 
'Aylmer's  Field,'  which  (before  his 
reconciliation  with  the  British  aris- 
tocracy) would  have  made  a  first- 
rate  subject  for  Mr.  Kingsley  ?  Is  it 
not  pleasant  to  see  such  bright  hues 
of  poetry  cast  on  seaside  trips, 
as  tnose  with  which  tbe  Laureate 


here  ado  As  his  clerk's  holiday  f 
Will  not  some  eyes  which  never 
wept  over  the  sorrows  of  his  young 
"May  Queen,''  fed  a  kindly  tear 
bedim  them  as  his  &itfafiil  photo- 
graph of  the  '*  Grandmother"  in  her 
elbow -diaur  appeals  to  their  kve 
for  the  aged?  Will  those  by  whoss 
sweet  vctioea  this  volnme'a  ebofter 
lyrics  will  be  sung  at  Yule-tide,  in 
many  a  hall  and  parsonage,  care  to 
be  told  that  these  later  efforta  are 
not  worthy  of  those  earlier  aoD|^ 
which  first  taught  England  tbst 
Tennyson  (like  his  own  Saine) 
£onld  ^sweetly  make  and  sing"! 
was  not  the  'Welcome  to  Alexan- 
dra' (here  reprinted)  copied  aa  ear 
gerly  from  one  newspaper  to  an- 
other, as  was  the  noble  dedieatkai 
of  the  'Idylls'  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Prince  Gonaort ;  without  a 
hint  of  bow  dearly  these  two  poena 
riiow  that,  if  other  men  have  sm 
reaaon  for  thicking  it  ^  better  to  go 
to  tbe  house  of  mourning  than  to  the 
house  of  feasting,"  poeta  have  two! 
Not  that  we  at  all  mean  io  inr 
sinuate  that  the  Laifreate'a  new 
volume  is  calculated  to  giro  pkar 
sure  to  none  but  those  who  read 
for  entertdnment  That  smafier 
dasa  who  regard  a  poem  aa  a  woik 
of  art ;  who  do  not  so  mnoh  ioqnixs 
what  story  it  tells,  as  how  ifc 
is  told;  who  are  its  personage^  as 
whether  they  are  correctly  repre- 
sented :  readers,  whose  pmaiaed  cais 
watch  for  the  mndo  of  vecaey 
moving  its  '*oaany  twinkling  feetf 
in  varied  cadence,  will  read  ^Eaodt 
Arden'  (and  much  besides  in  this 
vdume)  with  very  complete  saliB- 
faotion:  unless  they  choose  to  epoil 
it  by  comparing  them  with  the  .imy 
greatest  of  thdr  author's  pvaviooi 
perfomknoea.  For  of  the  first  cf 
these  ndw  poems  espedally  we  xaq 
safely  aay,  both  with  regard  to  its 
i^nbiect  and  execution,  tha&  if  ifii 
author  has  not  unfrequantly  aoaied 
higher,  he  has  often  annlc  nnoh 
lower,— that  though  he  has  many 
times  before  attempted  aoms  iv 
greater  thing,  those  attempts  have 
not  always  met  with  ao  full  m  meas- 
ure of  sucoesSb 
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*SDOoh   Arden'  ^8  a  trne    ^yl 
(so  we  believe  Ibe  word  aboold  be 
spelt).    It   is  a  simple  stoiy  of  a 
seafpng   man's  Borrows;    not   as- 
piriog  to  the   dlmeosions  or  pomp- 
ous march  of  the-  stndn^t^bfch  sings 
heroes    and     ibeir-  expbks;     bat 
charniiog    the    heart    by   its    tme 
pathos,  and   the    ear   by   a  sweet 
moflio  of  its  own.     It  fulfils,  so  far 
as  we  nndentand  tbero,  the  eandi- 
tioDs  of  tbe  modem   Idyl;    whioh 
are,  to  depict  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  homble   life — ^to   describe    Uiose 
betnties  of    nature    which,   nnper- 
ceiled,    enhance    the    ibnner    and 
soothe  the  latter — and   (most  im- 
portant of  all)  to   be  short.    Such 
notably  (to  take  instances  from  tbe 
Laureate's  earlier  poems)  ajre  'The 
Gardener's   Daughter,'    and  ^Dors,' 
with    their    sweet    English     land- 
scapes and  tme  and  tender  feeling. 
Similar    idyls    abound    in    Worda- 
worth's  poems;  but  had  he  under- 
taken such  a  tale  as  ^  Enoch  Arden,' 
we  feel  certain  he  would  have  left 
oar  last  condition  unfulfilled.     The 
iDoralisings  of  Enoch  in   bis   soli- 
tude, the   poet's   own   observations 
on  nis  griefs,  and  on  his  Annie's 
disqaietnde,    &c.,    might   have    en- 
riched   the     poem    with     precious 
pearls    of    philosophy,    but   would 
certainly    have    robbed   it   of   the 
merit  of  breirity.    Now,  one   thina 
especially  to  be  praised  in  'Enoob 
Arden,'  is  the   conciseness  of  lan- 
guage with  whidi  the  poet  tells  his 
story.     He  indulges    in  no  digres- 
sions, in  no  descriptions  which  are 
not    required    for  its   full   compre- 
hension ;  he  rehearses  no  long  con- 
versations, and  makes  no  unneoes- 
jsary  remarks  of  his  own.    On  the 
one   band,  there  is  no  sentimental 
dawdling   over   tbe   sad    situations 
-which    occur  in   the  narrative;  on 
the  other,  there  is  no  harry  in  its 
march,  and   no   excessive   compres- 
sion of  any  of  its  portiona    These 
tCre  ezoelleoces  which  it  seems,  to 
the    inezperiencedf  easy  to   reach; 
the    like   may   be    their   judgment 
on  the  amooth  flow  of  the  verse"  of 
this  poem ;   and  perchance  some  of 
our  joong  friends  may  think  that 


to  write  thus  is  no  very  diifioalt 
attainment  We  only  answer.  Let 
them  try.  It  is  well  known  that  easy 
writing  proves  very  hard  reading. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  converse 
of  this  is  tme,  and  that,  mostly, 
eaqr  reading  has  been  very  hard 
writing.  But  art's  true  triumirfi  is 
to  maJEe  the  reader  insensible  to 
the  labour  which  it  has  cost.  That 
expended  on  ^ Enoch  Arden'  effects 
this  so  completely  as  to  require,  and 
well  repay,  very  close  attention. 

Amongst  other  things,  we  have 
been  stmck  by  the  delicate  manage- 
ment of  that  slight  infaiion  of  the 
supernatural  which  adds  dignity 
to  its  humble  hero's  fate;  and  it 
seems  the  more  worth  pointing  ont, 
because  its  necessary  nnobtmsive- 
ness  makes  it  liable  to  pass  un- 
noticed. 

Every  one  knows  with  what 
great  effect  the  supernatural  is  in- 
troduced into  works  of  imsgina- 
tion.  It  vastiv  enhances  tbe  im- 
portance of  their  heroes:  for  those 
must  needs  be  of  great  account,  for 
or  against  whom  tiie  Powers  of  the 
Unseen  are  fighting.  ^And  to  the 
reader  it  discloses  a  vista  into 
shadowy  realms,  which  indefiniteljy 
enlarges  tbe  scenes  presented  to  his 
view.  Bnt  this  powerful  engine 
should  be  employed  very  sparingly. 
Wben  an  author  leads  us,  aa 
Sonthey  does,  into  the\^  intimate 
society  of  ghosts  and  genii,  famili- 
arity breeds  contempt  (as  says  the 
homely  proverb),  and  they  quicklv 
lose  their  awfnlness.  Most  of  all 
is  it  needful  to  be  cautious  in  our 
use  of  tbe  supernatural  in  a  tale  of 
humble  life  and  of  modem  times. 

Tbe  few  superstitions  which  still 
linger  amongst  us,  form  no  part  of 
any  recognised  creed,  and  are  not 
openly  acknowledged  even  by  those 
who  bold  them.  It  was  difibrent 
for  the  tragio*poet  who  represented 
witches  in  his  plays  when  trials  for 
witchcraft  were  of  common  occur- 
rence; or  for  him  who  made  his 
whole  tragedy  tum  on  an  oracle's 
fblfilment  when  men  still  went  to 
consult  Apollo  at  Delphi.  And 
even  those  poets  took  good  care  not 
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to  Btrike  lowly  heads  with  them 
awfal  Hghtnings;  to  reserve  thdr 
chief  SDpematDral  terrors  for  the 
fates  of  chieftains  and  kings.  In  a 
poem  like* Enoch  Arden,'  it  vonld 
be  an  nnpardonable  error  to  give 
foreshadowings  of  the  futore  any- 
thing like  the  place  held  by  the 
words  of  the  weird  sisters  in  *  Mac- 
beth,* or  by  the  oracle's  responses 
in  the  '(Edipns  Tyrannns.'  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  been  so  far  from 
committing  this  mistake,  that  he 
scarcely  calls  the  reader's  attention 
to  Mi  prophecies,  and  not  at  all  to 
their  accomplishment  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  are  particular 
in  remarking  them.  They  are  of 
three  sorts — anoonscions  predictions, 
presentiments,  and  dreams. 

The-  first  unconscious  praphe<qr 
occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  poenh 
Its  destined  heroine,  Annie^  says 
to  her  two  boy- playmates,  m  her 
childish  ignorance,  that  "  she  would 
be  little  wife  to  bolL"  Wife  to 
both  her  &te  dooms  her  to  be. 
The  second  is  uttered  later  «$n, 
when  her  first  husband  tells  her  of 
the  long  voyage  he  means  to  un- 
dertake;  and  abe  ezolainis,  afcer 
vainly  trying  to  dissuade  him  from 

i% 

•««W«llkBOfrI 
Thftt   I   shall    look    upon    jmu    teso   ao 

more.* 
«WoU,  Uuui,*  Mid  EBOoh,  'I  abaU  look  oa 

yoiiPi.'** 

In  that  most  touching  scene  near 
the  close  of  the  poem,  when  Enoch, 
shrouded  in  the  darkness  without, 
gazes  oa  his  lost  wife  throogh  the 
window,  his  own  words  come  true ; 
when,  on  his  deathbed,  he  kindly 
says  of  her, 

**  She  mut  not  oomo, 
For   niT  diM   Um  would   toz   hor  aftor- 

he  causes  the  fulfilment  of  hin. 
In  the  next  place,  wi  have  Annie's 
presentiments.  Herhusband*s  tools, 
as  they  sound  for  the  Isst  time  in 
their  hoase,  strike  her  ear  as  if 
raising  ^'her  own  death-scaffold." 
And  when,  after  she  has  long 
mourned  him  as  dead,  she  marries 
again,  we  read  :— 


**8o  thoM  w«rt  vod,  tad  menOj  naf  te 

belUi 
Merrily  ruf  the  bella,  tad  they  were  wed. 
Bat  never  merrily  beat  Analog  heait. 
A  footstep  seem'd  to  &11  beside  her  path, 
Bhe   knew  not  whenee :    t  whleper  oa  bar 

Bhe  knew  a^t  whtt;  aor  lored  iha  lobe 

left 
Atona  at  home,  aor  reataied  «at  tloaa.* 

Aad,  besides  prediction  and  pce^ 
sentiment,  we  have  Anuie^a  myste- 
rious dream,  which  (aoeordiDg  to 
her  own  interpretation)  joaraes 
her  second  marriage.  Still  doubt- 
ing Enoch's  fate,  she  opens  her 
Bible  to  see  what  words  wilt  firrt 
meet  her  eye.  It  falls  on  ^  Under 
a  palm-tree.'*  (The  palm-tree  dbodd 
it  not  be?)  Thereupon  she  fsib 
asleep  and  dreams — ^the  troth.  For 
she  beholds  Enoch  seated  **  Under 
a  palm-tree,  over  him  the  Son ;"  as 
he  doubtless  was  at  that  moment 
in  the  island  on  which  he  had  bea 
wrecked,  and  where  the  ^tosdy 
echo  of  her  wedding-bells  ia  ao  soon 
to  torment  his  ear.  But  the  troa 
vision  is  but  a  lying  dreani  to  liis 
wife.  In  her  simplidtv  abe  oaonoi 
think  of  palms  as  real  trees  grow- 
ing in  foreign  lands.  Her  miod  Hm 
to  scriptnnu  assodations: 

«*He  to  gone,  she  thought,  ha  It 

Is  singtng 
^HoBsant  la  the  hlyhast:' 


The  Ban    of 

palms 
Whereof  the 
*Hottana  In 


Blghtcoosaessi  and 


^iffltl 


»1e  BtrowlJv  eiied 


and  the  last  obstacle  to  her  mai^ 
riage  with  Philip  is  removed. 

Now  these  foreshadowing*  of  the 
fature  may  be  believed  or  disbs- 
lieved  at  pleasure.  Men  may  re- 
gard them  as  a  guardian  angeTi 
warnings.  They  may  equally  eoor 
sider  them  as  mere  singular  ooia- 
cidenoes.  Their  andent  credit  yet 
survives  to  some  extent  Of  oid 
men  have  echoed  a  chance  word^ 
spoken  with  one  intent,  oangfat  ap 
with  another— as  an  unerring  and 
divine  direction;  and  even  nov 
few  comparatively  attach  no  weight 
whatever  to  dreams  and  preaentt- 
m^nts.  Especially  would  aoeh  a 
woman  as  Annie  think  her  ownctf 
importance.    We  may  be  aura  th«L 
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«ftcr  she  knew  the  (nitli,  she  would 
olteo  dwell  on  thdr  rnvsterious 
ineaoiiur,  and  on  bow  she  bad  fail- 
ed to  apprehend  it  till  too  late. 
And  thns  these  jadicions  tonebes 
of  ibe  SDpernataral  make  the  tale 
in  wbieh  they  oocnr  teem  addition- 
allT  fuOiwral  and  lifelike. 

"Bat  if  the  Laoreate  tbns  kno¥rB 
bow  to  deal  with  tlie  nnwarraoted 
beliefe  of  Uie  rimple,  and  how  to 
extract  from  them  poetie  embellisb- 
meot  he  also  knows  how  to  inake 
a  noble  nse  of  their  religiona  feith. 
The  graodeett  and  most  poetical 
book  in  the  English  language  lies 
tM  open  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich ; 
snd  is  often  more  deeply  pondered 
by  the  fon^  than  by  the  latter. 
And  it  is  not  too  moon  to  say  that 
aoroe  of  the  most  beantifal  passages 
in  '  Enoch  Arden '  are  those  in  which 
Holy  Bcriptore  is  rererently  qoot- 
•d.  Not  to  refbr  again  to  Anoie's 
dream;  bow  fine,  for  iostanocL  are 
the  quotations  from  the  Bible  in 
Enoch's  homely  farewell  to  her  1-^ 

M  Annie,  my  ctrl,  ebeer  nn,  be  comforted; 
I«ook  to  tbe  Mbea,  and  till  I  eome  again 
K«ep    eTerytlilDf    abip-akapo,   for   I   tnwt 

And  liear  no  more  fl>r  me ;  or.  If  yon  fear, 
Otuf  «ll  wmr  earu  «»  uod;  that  anebor 

iMlda. 
U  ITa  fuj%  vonder  in  IXom  vtUrmoti 
J*aH»^tk4nu)rn4mgt    if  IJl0*iQlhs$&, 
Ctmlgo/MmBimtimdihAmaUMU^ 
ttmUmt.  "  '  - 


TJUt 


:  MifnadsiC* 


To  the  first  nautical  phrase  we  in- 
deed strongly  obieot.  In  real  lifb 
men  do  not  delight  in  tbe  -slang 
ot  the  calling  as  mnob  as  boolra 
make  them  do— least  of  all  in  their 
most  solemn  moijoents.  We  hope  to 
see  Mp-shap^  omitted  in  fdtare  edi- 
tions. But  who  can  fail  to  admire 
the  rest  of  the  speech  ?  or  to  notice 


bow  the  way  in  which  the  sailor^ 
Toice,  resting  on  tbe  pause  in  tbe 
psalm  he  bad  weekly  chanted,  sym- 
bolises, as  nothing  else  could  dO| 
his  soul's  repose  on  tbcL  to  him, 
all-consoHng  truth  whion  it  don- 
tains? 

Ourious  felicities  of  expression  of 
this  sort  occur  often  in  tbe  poem. 
We  mean  words  which  exactly  ren- 
der tbe  thought  so  arranged  that 
their  sound  echoes,  or  forms  a 
musical  accompaniment  to  it  Of 
this  the  lines  describing  Annie^s 
secocd  marriage  (quoted  some  way 
back)  are  an  instance.  Tbe  wed- 
ding-bells ring  in  the  first  two 
lines*  Those  which  succeed  rum 
heayily  with  the  weight  of  forebod- 
ing which  they  carry.  •  Of  the  same 
sort  is  the  description  (earlier  still 
in  the  poem)  of  the  death  of  Annie's 
little  one: — 

**Howioe*orUwas, 
After  a  lingering— ere  she  wns  aware—        1 
LUU Me  eagtaUrd ueanina mtddtit^^ 
ThsUUU  inn0cmii$o^JmU§act%DayJ" 

The  idea  of  life  escaping  like  a 
bird  is  indeed  old,  as  most  beauti- 
ful ideas  are;^  but  the  music  of 
tbe  lines  (tbe  hurried  rhjlhm  of 
the  last  one  denoting  tbe  raotber^a 
anxiety,  its  abrupt  conolusion  bow 
the  little  heart  suddenly  ceases  to 
heat,  and  then  tbe  pause  alter  it 
betokening  tbe  motb^'s  sorrow)  is 
Mr.  Tennyson's  own.t 

There  is  another  secret  of  the  Lau- 
reate's strength— one  which  has  been 
often  pointed  out  before-— obeerra- 
ble  in  the  poem  we  are  considering. 
Tbe  way  in  which  he  suits  his  back- 
ground of  landscape  to  tbe  figures 
in  his  foreground,  and  so  pictures 
the  aspects  of  nature  as  seen  by  a« 
human   eye   and   felt  by  a  human 


*  **Thoa,aaablideaoape8,artTaniibedfromme; 
Gone  with  o^er-baaty  leap  to  Hadea  down." 

9liifiit  if  'Aiin  itfwndp  hoftl^nuA  fiei. 

-Am*,  mp.  8». 
f  The  "flitting^  soul  reeallB  to  our  mind  Mr.  Merivale's  Admuable  translation 
of  the  dying  emperor^s  address  to  his  own.  .We  may  earn  some  reader^s  thanks  by 
quoting  it  here :— > 

••  Anlmnla,  Tagala,  b1andala»  *•  Bevl  of  m!a^  prattj  one,  flitting  oae, 

Hoapea  eomeaoue  eorporlBi  Onait  and  oartner  of  my  clajr« 

Qnii  nnne  abiUa  in  looa,—  Whltlier  wilt  thum  bia  awav,—                  ^ 

Fallidnla,  rf  gida.  nndnia—  FalRd  one,  rigid  one,  naked  one.                ^ 

'^         Hee|ntiolea,dabiajoooar*  Kerer  toplajagatBiBtTertoplaj^.       ^ 
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heart;  whose  Joys  they  refieofe  by 
their  brightnefls,  or  trouble  with  ap- 
prebension  by  their  gloom;  whose 
sorrows  they  soften  by  their  mnte 
sympathy,  or  increase  by  the  seem- 
ing mockery  of  sharp  and  yiolent 
contrast.  8och  is  the  effect  of  this 
description  of  '*the  beanteons  hate- 
M  isle,"  which  holds  the  hnmble 
Ulysses  of  the  tale  so  long  a  pil* 
soner: — 


•The  mmmtilA  woodtd   to  tho  pMk,   tli« 

'  And  wlndhif  gltdnt  high  vp  ]lk«  wsyt  to 
Hmtoii, 

Tho  Ughtnlng-flMli  of  inaaet  and  of  bird,' 

tbofflowi 
And  gloriM  of  the  ViMd  bolt  of  tlM  world, 
AU  OcM  bo  nw;   bat  whot  ho  Sdn  bad 

Men 
Ho  oonld  not  ioe,  the  kindly  hanm  Iheo. 
Nor  oTor  hooid  o  ktadlj  tmoo,  bat  hoard 
Tlio  oiyiiad  thriok  w  wbeolinc  ooaoo-fowl, 
Iho   leagao>IoDg    rbUor   thandoring   on  the 

Tho  moTlag  whlipar  of  hogo  trooa.     .... 
Ho  Mil  from  day  to  daj,  bnt  otoit  day 
Tho  muiHm  brokoa  into  aoarlot  aSafta 
Among    tho   polma   and   ftma   and   pred- 

picM; 
Tho  slaM  apon  tho  watera  to  tho  eaat ; 
Tho  blaM  upon  hia  laland  OYorhoad ; 
Tho  blaM  apon  tho  watora  to  tho  wfat : 
Then    the    great   atari    that   globod    them- 

MlTMinheaTon: 
Tho  hollowor>bollofnng  ooean.  and  agialn 
The  aeariot  ahafta  of  anarlao— Dot  no  lalL" 

How  pitilessly  mnst  these  glories 
have  seemed  to  mocic  the  solitary 
captiTe's  angnishl  How  natural 
it  is  that  YisioDS  of  home  should 
haunt  his  loneliness,  presenting  to 
him  things  most  unlike  his  present 
abode: 

^Thoehin 
Korembor    dawBa,    and    dewy-glooming 

downa, 
Tho    gentle    ahower,   the    bmU   of  dying 

iMTca, 
And     the    low    BMon    of    leaden-oolonrod 


Very  good  also  are  the  aspects  of 
nature  which  greet  his  return 
home: — 

**  Bright  WM  that  afkemoon, 
iUBy,  bat  ehOl;   tiU  drawn  thro*   either 

duMm, 
Where  either  haren  opened  on  the  deepa, 
fiollM  a  •ea•hal^  and  whelm'd  the  world 

In  gray; 

On  the  Dighnaked  teM  ttie  fiobia  piped* 
JWaeonaolaM,  and  thro*  the  drlpplngJiaM 


Tho  dead  m/i^  of  the  dedl  ]«f  Vm  a 

down: 
Thfokor    tho    dfiido    pvw,    despcr  fti 


The  former  picture  deriTes  its  ag- 
nificanoe  from  contrast,  this  kttef 
one  from  reaemblance ;  for  the  aes- 
fo^  which  swallows  np  ibd  na. 
ahme  is  emblematic  of  the  &i^ 
pointraeot  which  awaits  the  bri^ 
hopes  of  Enoch's  return. 

Were   we   writing  of  an  inthor 
not  yet  known  to  fiime,  it  woM 
be  as  right  as  it  would  be  plesiiBt 
to  make  l<mg  extra<^  from  the  «»- 
eluding  portion  of  toe  poem.    B«t 
when  reviewing  a  work  which  eray 
one   praiseflL  which  cTorybody  hii 
bought,  and  which  it  is  tberefon 
&ir  to  suppose  that  erery  one  (bet 
those  whose  arersioa  to  postiy  ii 
invincible)  has  read,  it  is  ncedloi 
to  extract  any  passages  which  tn 
not  requked   to   make  the  critie^ 
remarks  intelligible.    We  may  thoe- 
fore  briefly  record  oor  admirrtka 
for  the  sustained  power  and  abseooi 
of  maudlin  sensibility   with  which 
the  last  scenes  of  *  Enoch  Ardeo' 
are  put  before  us.    They  are  voy 
pathetic;  and  they  are  never  flbot 
Ishly    sentimental.       The    way  ii 
which    Enoch   is   staaned   by  the 
news  of  his  wife's  seooad  msrriifft; 
his  longing  to  see  her,  and  siboii 
himself  that  she  is  happy;  the  pie- 
tnre   of  peace  and  oomfort  Mm 
Philippe  house,  which    throws  into 
stronger  relief  the  angoish  of  the 
wretched  husband  and  father  ss  he 
stands  without;   Enoch's  grand  frf 
not  strictly  Just)  self-^aodfioe,  m, 
reooveriog  from  the  shock  of  meit§ 
what  only  to  hear  of  had  been  woe 
sufficient,    he    repeats    his    nm^ 
tion  to  himself,   ''Not  to  tdl  Aw; 
never  to  let  her  know:**  all  then 
things   in   the  hands  of  a  Freoch 
writer,    ahning    at    the    dSckkwU 
and    the    2armoyaat,    wonld    hsM 
been    morbiiUy   painful.     Mr.  Ten- 
nyson so  tells  them  that  they  ele- 
vate our  minds  by  ttie  aight  of  a 
spirit  refining  to  its  highest  perfec- 
tion in  the  purgatorial  fires  of  earth. 

Three  similes  in  this  pari  of  the 
poem  deserve  especial  notice.    F«- 
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inerelY  aHm^  snd  oocasioDsIly  8ti]], 
the  Laareat^  has  heen  known  to 
indulge  himself  hi  a  olever  simile 
which,  bj  itB  far-fetched  air,  sag- 
gesta  that  the  subject  was  made  for 
it,  and  not  it  for  the  sobject.  But 
it  is  not  so  here.  How  finely  ap- 
propriate it  \b  to  liken  the  attrac- 
tion which  his  *Most  wife's  firende" 
exercises  on  the  returned  $ailor^  to 
^the  beacon  blaze,''  which  "allores 

•'Hm  bird  of  paann,  tDl  h«  madlr  BtrikM 
A«Alast  It,  and  beM»  <mt  hli  weary  lifer  « 

Again,  after  Enoch's  heroic  de- 
termination, we  are  told  that — 

**Pnj0r  from  •  IMng  flonroe   wHhln  tlie 

Aad    beottag    up   fhroagh   an    the   bitter 

world. 
Ukm  foantalBs  of  sweet  water  In  the  sea, 
Kept  blm  a  ttrliig  aooL'* 

And  when  his  year  of  hopeless 
toil  and  liring  death  has  done  its 
work,  we  read  of  him  that — 

■*Ho  gladller  does  the  straqded  wreok 
Bee  tbro'  the  gray  skirts  of  a  UftlAg  squall 
TbA  boat  that  bears  the  hope  of  ufe  ap- 

To  aave  the  Ufe  despaired  oi;  thas  be  saw 
Death    dawning  on  him,  and  the  doae  of 
all." 

These  three  images  are  all  good 
in  themselves;  but  they  derive  an 
especial  excellence  from  .the  fiict^ 
that  they  oocnr  in  a  tale  of  sea- 
adventure,  narrated  on  a  sea-beaoh. 

And  when  Enoch's  lips,  nnsealed 
by  ^proacbing  death,  reveal  tds 
secret  to  his  homble  attendant,  bow 
few  are  the  lines  which  set  before 
US  that  contrast  which  sounds  with 
snoh  thrilling  power  in  Job's  long 
lamentation  I  the  man  as  he  once 
was,  and  the  man  sooh  as  calamity 
has  made  him — 


Aj,   sj,    I   mind   hfm   oonlBg   dewa    the 

street;    ' 
Held  bis  head  high,  and  eared  for  no  maB^ 

be.* 
Slowlj  and  sadly  Enoch  answered  her, 
*Hl8  head  Is  low,  and  no  man    cares  for 

him. 
I  think  I  have  not  three  d^ys  more  to  Utc  ; 
I  am  the  nun.*** 

The  dying  man's  last  victory  over 
selfishness  (when,  forbidding  the 
woman  to  fetch  his  children,  he 
sends  to  them  and  to  his  wife  the 
loving  messages  whieh  it  might 
grieve  thera  too  much  to  hear  fi^m 
his  own  lips),  bespeaks  not  merely 
our  pity  for  him,  bat  our  reverence. 
There  is  also  something  profoundly 
sad  in  the  way  in  which  that  deso- 
late heart,  after  half-claiming  back 
the  living  children,  feels  that,  in 
real  fact,  only  the  dead  little  one  is 
left  it:— 

^And   now   there   Is  but   one   of  all   my 

blood, 
Who  will  embrace  me  In  the  worM-to-be.** 

But  his  last  words  give  us  com- 
fort:— 

*He   wokCk  he   rose,  be   spread   bl 


wokCk 
abroad. 


Oryfng  with  a  lond  Tolce.    *A  sailt  a  aan? 
I  am  saved:*  and  so  fell  back  as 


For  they  tell  us  that  what  he  prayed 
for  in  those  long  years  of  banish- 
ment, to  which  his  mind  has  wan- 
dered back,  has  come  at  lost:  the 
ship  to  take  him  to  the  true  Haven: 
and  that  the  exile  has  at  length 
been  fetched  home^ 

There,  in  our  judgment,  the  poem 
should  have  ended.  Its  author, 
thinking  differently,  adds:— 

**Bo  past  the  streng  hordo  sonl  awar. 
And  when  they  burled  him  the  little  pert 
Had  seldom  seen  a  costlier  fonemU** 


"•Did  yoQ   know  lEnoeh  Aiden  of  this       What  need  of  the  first  of  these 

•Knei?' tor  she  said;  •  I  knew  him  for    "j^^*^  J^^f^  ^«^  ^  <*^1  «   **^^ 
^^w™     •«•■««.*  "^  mm  mr   ^^  ^^^^^  fisherman  was  strong  and 


*  Contrast  the  same  siiule  in  *The  Princess^'  where  Ida  is  said  to  stand — 

**71xt  like  a  beacon-tower  abere  the  waree 
Of  tempest,  when  the  crimBon-rollln«  eye 
Qlsres  rain,  and  the  wild  birds  on  the  llgfat 
Dash  themaelYcs  deed.** 

Kot  to  speak  of  the  disproportioii  between  the  terror  raised  by  these  words  and 
tbe  small  amonDt  of  *^  ruin "  which  ensues,  the  image  seems  a  violent  one  to 
apply  to  a  beantilul  girl,  however  steadfast  in  her  anger  ( 
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heroic,  when  the  poet  has  Just  oonh- 
pleted  hie  fine  delineation  of  hia 
strength  and  heroism  t  And  what 
need  of  the  two  Uistf  The  oosUy 
funeral  sounds  an  impertinent  in- 
tmsion.  We  cannot  doubt  for  a 
momeAt  that  Philip  gave  honour- 
able burial  to  the  man  whom  he 
had  BO  deeplj,  though  so  unwitting* 
ly,  wronged.  But  the  atonement 
is  such  a  poor  one,  thait  it  looks 
like  a  mockery  ^  and  we  would 
rather  hear  nothing  of  it.  Why 
disturb  in  our  minds  the  image 
which  what  went  before  had  wtt 
there? — the  humble  bed  on  which 
the  form,  so  often  tempest-tossed, 
reposes  in  its  last  sleepy  the  white 
face,  serene  in  death,  waiting  for 
the  kisses  which  it  might  not  re- 
ceive in  life.  "Old  cheU  vivef  non 
ebbe,  abbia  la  morte." 

Obeying  that  attraction  to  the 
sea  wbicb  '  Enoch  Arden '  leaves  be* 
hind  it,  we  feel  inclined  next  to 
cast  a  pastiing  glance  at  the  'Sea 
Dreams.  As  Theocritus,  in  one  of 
his  idyls,  gives  us  the  talk  of  two 
towiAwomen  of  his  own  day, 
hastening  to  a  festival,  so  here 
the  Laureate  records  for  our  edifi- 
cation tbe  far  weightier  sajings  of 
two  townspeople  of  our  time,  dur- 
ing the  festive  rest  from  toil  which 
a  visit  to  the  sea-side  afiforda 
them.  A  stern  critic  might,  indeed, 
find  fault  with  them  as  somewhat 
too  magniloquent.  Ha  might  ask 
whether  it  is  not  incongruous  for  a 
city  clerk  (however  superior  to  city 
clerks  in  general)  to  complain  of 
his  treacherous  friend  In  such 
fibakspearean  terms  as  the  follow- 
ing:— 

**I   foaod  ft  bird  IHftiid  in  hli   bote   ao- 

ftoimta, 
▲  looM  OM  in  the  hiM  afp  of  hU  hand, 
A.  ouM  In  hit  *Ood-blBM-joa;*  tli«n  mj 

PnmM   him    down    th*    itreeti   and   ftr 

ftWftf, 

Among  Um  honett  alionldwt  of  tho  orowd, 
Boftd  iMCrfl  in  tho  motiont  of  hia  back, 
And  aooondrol  in  tho  anpplo-alidlng  knoo.** 


He  might  inqidre  whether  poor 
artists'   daughters    are    osually   so 


as  the  clerk^s  worthy  wife  prorv 
henelf  by  her  r^oinder : — 

•*  He  that  wraon  hia  Man 
Wronga  hlmaeir  mora,  ana  otot  bean  ibott 
A  allont  eonrtor  Jnalleo  in  hia  bnait, 
Himaolf  tho  Jodgo  and  Jury,  awl  hiattdf 
The  piiaonor  at  tho  bar,  otot  ooodoaukU* 

While  prising  the  clever  imiUlioo 
of  tbe  satire  of  the  eighteenth  on* 
tnry,  with  which  the  derk  bnods 
the  hypocrite  who  has  wronged  him 
(the  two  first  lines  of  whidi  nugU 
be  sworn  to  as  Pope*s  an?  dtj),  hi 
might  yet  pertinaciously  beg  to  be 
informed  how  a  satire  of  tbe  pre- 
sumed date  could  contain  a  refiv* 
ence  to  Bible-meetings: — 

Nor  ioeda  of  giftj  bat   gllta  of  giMi  bt 

And,  iSjKtiko,'  aUmod  hia  TieUm  m  ht 

And  flStatBible-mootlnga.  o^or  tho  nd 

Ariainc,  did  hia  holj  oily  bonL 

Dropping   tho   too   rough    H   in  H«il  ad 

HoaTon, 
To  q^raad  the  word  hf  which  himMlf  M 

thriven.** 

And,  lastly,  he  might  point  at  the 
pomp  of  gorgeous  iaogoage  in  whieh 
the  two  dr^ms  are  told,  as  a  reek- 
leas  expenditure  of  poetic  weslih, 
alike  nnsuited  to  the  oocaaon  aoi 
to  the  per^pns  who  employ  it. 

Nor  can  we  deny  that  there  wooU 
be  some  truth  in  these  observatiotti 
But  we  might  reply,  and  we  do^ 
that  in  like  manner  oar  old  fiieo^ 
Tityms  .and  Menalcas  are  moR 
polite  and  more  poetical  than  the 
shepherds  of  actual  life;  and  thu 
if  the  derk  chose  to  pass  off  hi^ovi 
composition  as  an  ^old  satire,**  he 
had  a  right  (poetically  speaking)  to 
do  so.  Indeed,  what  reasouilUte 
liberties  can  we  forbid  a  maa  le 
take,  who  has  enriched  onr  stoek  of 
quotations  with  sack  a  aa^n;  « 
tnia: 

**How  manj  wlU  aaj,  *Fo»iTV  and  Ib& 
A  MTt  ofahaolattun  in  theaooad 
To  hate  a  llttte  loagorr 

Or  this,  which  we  like  still  bettv:-- 

<*Ia  It  ao   trae   thai  aaeoad 
beatf 


artists'   dMgbters    are    wo*lIy  Jo    j^^  jfCX  «ki  M^  «Mh  «re  «  ««« 
well  read  in  the  tndent  moralistic  jbrSr 
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Wd  Ota  find  no  {Iralt,  and  only 
wish  for  onnelyet  visions  tm  mr 
when  next  we  sleep  beride  the  sea 
as  those  two  dreams ;  Sn  the  last  of 
which  we  seem  to  Lear  the  ma- 
Bical  roar  of  the  swelling  tide  so 
plainly:— 

»  BqI  round  the  Voith,  %  llgbti 
A  belt,  It  M«m'd  of  lomlnooi  ▼•poor,  taj, 
And  oTer  In  it  •  low  musleal  tlbU 
BwoH'd  vp  and  dtod;  and  m  it  iwoird,  a  , 

or  bK^r  iMiMd  frote  the  belt,  and  sttn 
Orew  with  the  growing  note,  end  wben  the 

note 
Hid  reeehed  e  thunderous  fhnneu,  on  thoee 

eliA 
Bfoke,Blzt  with  awAU  light    .    .    . 

.    .    .    And  then  the  grvet  ridge  drew, 
Leasentng  to  the  lesaentng  mneic,  beek, 
And  peasVi  into  the  belt  and  awoird  agi 
Slowly  to 


The   Laureate's    reputation    rests 
on    few    firmer    pillars    than    are 
afforded  it  by  some  of  the  mono- 
logues   among    bis    earlier   poems. 
It    is    natoral,    therefore,  to    turn 
with  eager  expectation  to  the  three 
in    his    new    rolotne.     The    third 
most  amply  satisfies;  the  two  first 
do     sot    altogether    disappoint    it 
Ko  one  of  the  three  is  (like  *  Locks- 
ley  Hall'  and  the  greater  part  of 'St 
Simeon  Btylites')  a  soliloquy.    Nor  is 
any^  one  of  them  like  the  conclo« 
Bion  of  their  author's  'Ulysses,'  an 
address   to   an  audience,   numeroas 
though    mute.     They  are   each,   ss 
are  several  of  his  other  monologue?, 
spoken  to  a  single  hearer.     As  the 
mother  in  thes '  Queen  of  May/  so  in 
the    'Grandmother^'   the   little  girl 
is    the   only   listener.      Eoe    alone 
b^ark^ns    to    the    lamentations    of 
*  Tithonns,'  as  mother  Ida  to  thoee  of 
*<Enone;'  and  the  'Northern  Far- 
mer* gives  the  whole  benefit  of  his 
BiraDee  experience    to    the   person 
i^bo  nils  the  unenviable  place  of  hia 
Biok-DQiee. 

There  are  two  principal  dangers 
Lnoarred  in  composing  a  mono- 
[ogae.  The  one  that  of  rendering 
it,  like  an  Enripidean  prologue, 
%  oonTentional  narration  of  fiiots 
>X  *  person  who  has  no  suffici* 
>nt  reason  for  rehearsing  them, 
kpart  firom  the  dramatic  necea- 
ie^  oT  making  them  known  to  the 


audience.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  avoided 
this  first  peril  with  his  usual  suc- 
cess. His  farmer  has  no  long^hia- 
tory  to  relate.  That  of  Tithonua 
may  be  safely  supposed  already 
known,  k  And  the  Grandmother  has 
a  right  to  tell  as  much  as  she  pleases 
of  her  own  story ;  both  because  her 
young  auditor  cannot  know  much 
of  it.  and  because  it  is  the  privilege 
of  old  age  to  be  gamiloas.  The 
second  and  greater  difliculty,  is  one 
which  the  writer  of  the  monologue 
has  to  overcome  in, common  with  the 
dxamadst  He  m'ust  preserve  the 
propriety  of  its  speaker's  character 
thronghout.  He  must  not  suffer 
him  to  refiect  on  his  own  case  with 
the  sharp- sigh tedness  of  a  by- 
Btaoder.  Nor  must  he  make  him 
think  a'oud  (unless  in  some  excep- 
tional.. Jeees  of  overmastering  feel- 
ing); for  that  would  be  to  confound 
the  monologue  with  the  soliloquy. 
Now  we  think  that  '  Tithonns'  will 
be  found  (the  exception  stated  being 
allowed)  to  satisfy  these  condi- 
tions. In  '  The  Northern  Farmer'  we 
seem  to  discover  one  or  two  slight 
inconsistencies.  At  least  he  quotes 
the  Psalms  very  correctly  for  a  man 
who  by  his  own  account  had  such 
faint  perceptions  of  what  went  on 
in  church  during  his  attendance 
there.  And  though  the  boldness 
with  which  he  questions  the  deal- 
ings of  Providence  towards  himself 
is  conceivable  as  the  thought  of  the 
ipind,  it  seems  hardly  so  when  it 
finds  expresrion  in  words.  A  greater 
authority  than  Mr.  Tennyson  tells  us 
that  when  the  fool  said.  "There 
is  no  God,"  he  said  it  in  his  heart 
Surely  when  a  yet  greater  fool  owns 
God,  and  nevertheless  presumes  to 
blame  the  wisdom  of  His  sppoint- 
ments,  it  will  be  done  in  his  heart 
tool  There  is,  however,  some- 
thing very  masterly  in  the  life-like 
sketch  of  the  man,  with  which  hia 
discourse  furnishes  us.  The  sub- 
ject is  painful,  but  it  is  very 
cleverly  treated.  How  fine  are 
the  touches  which  set  him  be- 
fore us  in  his  imperturbable  self- 
satisfaction,  as  he  reflects  on  hia 
landlord's     confidence^    the    **qua* 
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lity'fl  admlratioD,  and  hia  own  ex- 
treme usefulnesBl  His  dislike  to 
modern  improyementfl ;  his  insensi- 
bility to  the  rebuke  of  a  man  whom 
be  thinks  less  ralnable  to  the  woild 
than  himself;  above  all,  bis  inabi^ 
ity  to  conoelve  bow  matters  can  go 
on  at  all  after  bis  own  death  (wbioh 
yet  he  wonld  rather  hasten  .than 
demean  himself  by  taking  tbe  un- 
palatable advioe  of  a  ''tottler''), 
are  pnt  before  ns  inimitably  well. 
There  is  something  in  the  state  of 
mind  here  described  wbioh  we  may 
all  be  the  wiser'  for  conddering; 
and  wbioh  we  especially  hope  coon- 

S  rectors  will  see  to  be  written 
for  their  instniction.  That 
respectable  farmer  who  seems  to 
listen  with  saoh  rapt  attention  to 
his  Beverenoe*s  sermon  everv  Sun- 
day, perhaps,  like  his  Sc  Jiern 
brother,  never  knows  whit .  be 
means,  only  thinks  he  has  ^^mim- 
nuU  to  say.**  And  how  many  of 
ns  all  are  satisfied  that  we  come  np 

.  fairly  to  onr  own  standard  of  duty, 
without  considering  that,  if  not  so 
eccentric  as  oar  poor  friend's  here, 
it  may  yet  be  a  long  way  from  cor- 
rect! Mach  wonld  we  like  to  think 
that  he  recovered  and  lived  to  on- 
derstand  the  *' Parson'*  better. 

The  representation  of  extreme  old 
age  in  the  *^  Grandmother"  is  verv 
accurate.  The  freshness  with  whioi 
long-past  events  live  in  aged  minds, 
as  well  as  their  loss  of  memory  for, 
and  interest  in^  recent  oooarrenceS| 
are  described  with  great  truth.  The 
beginning  of  the  poem  is  con- 
fuiMd;  and  in  its  progress  it  runs 
clearer,  exactly  like  the  talk  of  the 
very  old.  The  only  fault  we  have  to 
find  is,  that  the  old  woman  appears 
too  mooh  aMve  to  her  own  state. 
She  explaias  why  she  cannot  weep 
at  the  sad  news  she  has  just  beard; 
she  makes  the  sort  of  redactions  on 
age  as  a  time  of  peace  which  we 
might  exnect  from  a  stranger  k>ok- 
ing  on.  Now  a  mind  so  dead  to  the 
present  as  hers  is,  would  hardly  be 
capable  of  doing  this.  To  our 
thmking,  the  prettiest  parts  of  the 

.  poem  are  the  aged  woman's  recol« 
lections  of  her  children,  and  of  her 


own  early  life.  There  is  soaeOuBg 
very  pathetic  in  her  simple  aoeouit 
of  her  first  great  grief: — 

' »  Bat  the  flrit  tbat  ever  I  btfe  «u  ted  Mm 

he  was  born, 
Shadovr  eod  ehiiie  It  lift,  little  A]irie,flowr 
ud  thorn. 

HU  dev  UtUe  fkoe'  wm  troubled,  m  tf  vttk 

enger  or  peln: 
I  looked  «t  the  stUl  mOe  bodjw^b  tnnMe  kd 

all  been  In  yain. 
For   WUIj  I  cannot  w—^  1  ahaU  we  Ua 

another  mom; 
Bat  I  wept  lUe  a  child  Ibr  tbe  ehlld  that  m 

dead  Wore  he  was  bcm.** 

Altogether  the  hand  which  penned 
'The  Qaeen  of  the  May*  is  set 
disgraced  by  *The  Grandmother.' 
We  say  both  of  it  and  of  'The 
Northern  Farmer^  (more  than  we 
can  say  of  some  of  the  other  minor 
Ijoems  here)  that  the  two  pictures 
were  so  well  worth  painting,  thit 
to  do  so  was  no  waste  even  d  Mr. 
Tennyson's  precious  time. 

'Aylmer's  Field,'  the  seoond 
poem  in  this  volume,  diffisrs  in 
snhject  .from  the  scenes  of  bum- 
ble life  which  we  have  hitherto 
examined.  Like  'Maud,'  it  is  s 
tale  of  young  affection  bligbted 
by  parental  cruelty;  but,  vofito 
'  Maud,'  it  is  east  into  a  namtife, 
not  a  lyrical  shape.  In  thit  oise 
the  pride  of  wealth,  in  this  ^ 
pride  of  station  and  of  lineage^  de- 
stroys the  happiness  of  two  fiithfti 
lovers.  The  date  of  tbe  story  is  in 
the  closing  deeade  of  the  lait  cen- 
tury. 

It  is,  we  think,  indisputable  tfait 
this  poem  (though  abounding  ii 
fine  passages)  is,  as  a  wbok,  tea 
satisfactory  than  *£nooh  Arte' 
For  this  we  are  dispoeed  to  sa^gB 
two  reasons.  The  first  is.  tH 
ftilly  to  engage  our  interest^  tin 
subject  of  a  narrative  poem  eboeld 
have  a  certain  remoteness  from  06^ 
selves.  If  its  hero  is  om-  oaaten- 
porarv,  be  should  be  removed  fioa 
us,  either  by  place,  as  in  stories  ef 
adventure  in  foreign  lands,  or  by 
station,  as  in  tales  of  lowly  Hfe. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  choee  no  s&b- 
ject  for  his  nacrative  poems  man 
recent  than  Oharies  L's  rrigs. 
And   it  may  be  doubted   wbetfaer 
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seyenty  jeara  spe  dl^noe  enongb 
to  lend  enohantment  to  our  vjlew  of 
Ieo)in  and  £ditb. 

A  scopnd  and  more  serious  defect 
(for  it  is  the  bqsioess  of  great  poets 
to  maonfaoture   ezoeptioDs   to   the 
rales  of  treatises  od  Poetjcs)  is  to 
be  foond  in  the  coDstraction  of  the 
8toT7  itself.      We   are  well  aware 
that  there  are  not  Tnany  tales  yet 
nnsnog  so  beantifnl  as  that  of  the 
.    ftfr  maid   of    Astolat,   whicb   the 
Laureate*8   kind   fate   reserved   for 
bim  to  clothe   in   Eoglish    verse; 
and   that    we    have    no  right  to 
expect  him  to  be  always  so  fortu- 
nate   ID    his    subjects.      Bat    still 
we  cannot  belp  thinking  that  the 
iockletits  In   ^Aylmer's  Field'  are 
somewhat    trite,    and    its    cbarac- 
ters   more  than  somewhat  iniprob- 
able.     Its   heroine   is   a  model  of 
every  Christian  virtue;  yet  she  de- 
ceives  her   fother,  and   carries   on 
a   clandestine   correspondence   with 
her  lover.    Her  pastor  Is  an  excel- 
lent clergyman;  yet  when  two  of 
bis  parishioners  seek  the  sanctnary 
for  the  first  time  after  their  daugh- 
ter's death,  be  seizes  the  opportun- 
itj  to  preaob  pablicly  against  them. 
An  act  sorely  unbefitting  the  pulpit 
of   any  period  or  of  any  coonfry; 
bat  simply  impossible  in  that  6f  a 
decent  rector  in  the  decorous  Ohoroh 
of  England  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
toiy.     This  .findtty  stmctttre  some- 
what^ mars  tiie  pfeasnre  we  receive 
from    the'  musical  versei  and  gene- 
roily  vigorona  lasguage  id  which  it 
is     oloth<ed.    Here   and   there/  too, 
sometbing   overstrained   in  the  ex- 
predslon,   eeems  to  Bympathise  with 
the    ezaggerationa  in  the  copatnic- 
tion,  of  the  poem.    There  is  solemn 
>eauty  in  Jts  introductory  lines  :    ' 

I>iut   an    ov   ttof^i  apd,  ffi^  dnst, 

oolu  only  §br  •  moiiMDt  whole  ud  aooad ; 
ik«  Umt  loag-borled  bodf  of  th«  king. 
oan«1  lying,  with  his  went  and  onuunentii 
rhfcfa  At  m  iouah  of  light  ta  tAr  of  hesTta, 
ipc  Into  mahMf  and  Wit  ibuod  ■»  aart,** 

at  in  the  first  line  of  the  storv 
r.  Tennyson's  old  Infelicity  in  dew- 
g  witb  the  higber  orders  sorelv 
appe^irs.  (Thki^  we  mean,  wht^ 
wox«.  xan.  S  g 


made  bis  aristocratic  Vivians  so 
sadly  wanting  in  repose;  and  whicb 
readied  iu  climax  in  Hand's  bro- 
ther, the  "carl'd  Assyrian  bnlll") 
He  calls  bis  heroine's  father 

^  Af tmerAThncr  that  almighty  man. 

Now  w;bat  do  we  gain  by  this 
profanation  of  words  which  imme- 
morial usage  has  consecrated  to  one 
Eurpose  only?  They  overweight 
y  their  exaggeration  the  satire  they 
were  designed  to  poiut;  and  seem 
to  realise  on  a  small  scale  the  cele- 
brated defioition  of  the  crime,  which 
contrived  to  be  not  only  a  crime 
bnt  a  blunder. 

Again,  nothing  can  be  prettier 
than  the  description  of  Edith  and 
Leolin's  childhood,  and,  for  our  own 
part^  we  much  admire  the  linee 
which  tell  us  that  in  the  romantic 
tales  with  which  the  boy  amused 
bis  playmate 

,      ,   ,  **  A  paadon  jot  anbon  perhana 

Lay  hidden  aa  th«  moalo  of  the  moon  *"'™**' 
BleotM  in  the  plain  eggaoT  the  nightingale.'* 

But  we  do  not  think  such  an  equi- 
vocal expression  as  the  ''mosio  of 
the  moon,"  so  inevitably  suggesting 
the  ^<  musio  of  the  spheres,*'  should 
have  been  employed  to  designate 
that  with  which  Philomel  salutes 
the  goddess  of  the  night.  And  we 
must  own  we  are  mmh  poazled  to  ^-ex- 
understand  in  what  sense  the  Indian  cyHr4»Jt 
kuisman  who  presents  Edith  with  *^ 
the  fatal  dagger  is  called  the  '*  eoiilp 
Sahib."  A  man  who  made  such 
handsome  gifts  to  his  relatives  was 
anything  bat  costly  to  them;  and 
lai^e  as  may  have  been  his  pension, 
we  cannot  think  the  poet  meant  to 
allude  to  it  aa  a  burden  on  the  East 
India  Oompany.  On  the  other 
hand,  Edith  among  the  poor  forma 
a  very  £ur  picture:-- 

•  So  lowlj-lotaly  and  io  lorlag. 
Qneealy  raaponalTe  whan  tha  lojal  hand 
Koae  from  the  clay  It  workM  In  aa  ahe  pas^ 
Not  sowing  hedgnrow  texts  and  paaif ng  hy, 
Nar  dealing  gooaly  oimniel  ftam  a  height 
That  makea  tha  lowart  hate  it,  bnt  a  voloe 
Of  comfort  and  an  open  hand  of  help, 
A   eplendld    pnsanee   flattering    the    poor 


BcTer«d  aa  tWira,  bat  kladUar  than  them* 
•alTaa 
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To  tllliM:  iHfA,  or  wallinf  inlkBejr, 
Or  «ld  bedridden  v^^- 

The  lovers'  parting  after  their  aeoret 
haa  been  discovered  bj  Edith'a  pa* 
rcDta  is  also  pretty : — 

"The*  rain  of  boaTon,  and  thtir  «wb  UtUr 

tun, 
ToMV,  asd  tho  fliMlMi  iWn  of  hoATen,  nilxt 
Upon  tboir  Ikoea,  it 'they  kl«8*d  etcb  othtr 
lo    darkneflt,  and    abore    tbem    roar*d  tbo 

plna" 

Bnt  then  comes  tbe  secret  corres- 
pondence— ^tboae  letters  hidden  in 
tbe  old  oak-tree,  that  poor  cripple 
bribed  to  deoeire  his  lord,  —  and 
the  aggrieved  fiather  claims  some 
of  Qvr  pity ;  for  not  all  the  harsh 
oolocrs  which  paint  to  as  his  pride 
and  bia  wife's  inaipidity  can  satisfy 
08  that  their  only  child  did  right  to 
alight  their  wishes.  Edith's  father 
rages  over  the  intercepted  letters : 

**How  cbaflng  at  bl»  own  gTMit  mV  dtflod. 
Kuw  striking  on  bngo  atnmbllng-blocka  of 

fconit 
In  babyiama,  and  dear  dimlnntlTei,"  te. 

and,  aa  we  most  aay,  not  wholly  un- 
provoked. It  is  very  trying  even 
to  a  friendly  mind  to  read  other 
people's  love-letters.  What  moat 
it  be  to  a  hostile  one?  We  can 
omselves  scarcely  forgive  those 
***dear  diminntives,"  We  may  hope 
that  these  nnlncky  epistles  contained 
Doue  worse  than  Leo,  £dy,  and  the 
lifke;  bat  the  expression  reminds 
ns  painftilly  of  the  style  of  certain 
letters  (rather  amasiog  than  in- 
strootive)  which  get  every  now  and 
then  published,  to  the  confusion  of 
their  writers.  In  tbe  last  century 
letter-writing  was  a  stately,  grave, 
and  formal  thing,  even  amongst 
near  relations.  And  we  have  no 
doubt  that  a  gentleman  of  ancient 
ftmily  like  L^lin,  and  the  heiress 
of  the  good-breeding,  though  not  of 
the  pride,  of  the  Aylmers,  could 
write  to  one  another  without  /or- 
^.  getting    the    established  proprieties 

^jifc^    of  their  day. 

j^/       Let  us  pass  on  to  £dith*s  death. 

^V.^bL'^^parents   are   in   some   degree 

'  4l|Hrof  it,  for   their   unkindness 

hup  Droken  the  young  spirit's  elas- 

ilJdty,  which,  if  happier,  might  have 

^qoered  that  low  fever,  whioh, 


''Ranging  round toipj 
Tbo  wcokiMoa  of  a  ponolo  or  a  bonit, 
Liko  fliea  that  hannt  a  woood,  or  im, « 

moo. 
Or  ahnott  all  that  it,  kwUtiff  tks  %wi- 
aa9€  ChrUt  a§  om  MImo  £Pbii-4bud  tk 

And  flang  b«r  down  upon  a  eondi  oT  ftic, 
Wbere,  eanlraa  ot  tbo  boosebold  IImm  bmt, 
And  ciylog  npon  tbo  nam^of  LooUn, 
Bbo»   and    wltb   bar   tbo   nee  of  Aljac, 
paat** 

A  noble  passage  that.  Tbe  niniU 
is  at  once  new  and  appropriate,  ind 
tbe  divine  beauty  of  tbe  ezceptica 
stands  out  in  stronger  relitf  tnm 
its  dark  background.  How  good, 
too,  is  the  deacriptlon  of  tbe  (laj  of 
the  funeral  sermon  I 

"Darkly  that  day  iom: 
Antomn^    inoek    annablno    of    the  Mel 


Waaa]l  tbo  Ufa  of  it;  for  bard  on  tbcae. 
A  broatbleaa  bwden  of  low-foidod  HeanM 
8tfflodandohiU'dat« 


What  dav  fitter  for  sorrow  dun 
one  which  derives  its  very  brigbt- 
ness  from  decay !  The  sertuoQ  ita^ 
is  fine;  too  fine  in  one  sense;  k<r 
how  could  tbe  rustics  who  listened 
to  it  have  understood  its  diffieoH 
oonstruQtions  and  involved  sen- 
tences t  But  there  is  grandear  in 
ita  stern  denunoiationa  of  tbe  ijob- 
triefii  of  worldlinesa.  There  is  bon- 
ing power  in  tbe  words  which  brand 
that  worshipper  of  sel^  whose  flesli 

••Farearlcbly,  in  fine  linen,  .    ^^ 

THe  tfoaSUoBf  rvUr^tkg  dying  Amm 
!•  ^Bownded  to  Iko  dtath  that  camm^ik; 

Tbeo   tbwoforo   wttb'  Hia  light  abeatV 

Tbeo    witb    Hia   moaaago   ringing  !■  Oi" 

Tboo^abaU  tbf  brotbor  nan,  tbo  LoidfteB 

Bom  of  a  ^hago  girl,  earpotttor^  00*. 
WondeiMI,    ninM    of   Pmm,  tbo  10^ 

Ood, 
Oonnt  tbo  more  baao  Idolater  of  tbo  two." 

The  transition  from  tiie  severity  of 
these  words  to  tbe  geaUe  tones  of 
lamentation  over  the  dead  is  very 
beautiful ;  eminently  00  when  tbe 
preacher  describes  her  as 

•^Fnlror  tban  Baebel  bj  tba  polniy  won, 
Fairer  tban  Bntb  among  tbe  floldi  of  onn.  ^ 
Fair   as    tbo  Angot  ttiat  anid  ^Haiir  * 

aoomM,  h  ^. 

V9ko  mt^Hmg  fXUd  tto  Ammo  wUk  mOim 

¥41^ 
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Bnoeh  Arden, 
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With  what  enbTime  effect,  too,  does 
the  preacher  later  on  direct  the 
gaze  of  his  awe-strioken  bearers  to 
the  horrors  orertakiog  the  lovers  of 
this  world  in  a  neighboaring  ooootry 
ft  that  very  boar : — 


Imbedb:  his  m 
DMd  /<Mr  two  run 

he  * 


hifeM  hiA  death  was 


I  -0_ 

The  red  fralt  of  «i  oM  idoUtrj— 
The  hetds  of  chiefs  end  piinoee  fkU  so  Ihst 
They  eliog  togethor  In  th«  ghastly  aeek«- 
The  land  sU  shambles—Bsked  marrlsfes 
Flash  from  the  bildge,  and  «Tei^inardered 

Fnnce, 
By  fthona  that  darken  with  the  gathering 

wolf^ 
fiimsin  ariTer  of  blood  te  the  skk  sea.** 

And  there  is  moorDfal  dignity  in  the 
fiorrow,  overpoweriDg  4Uig«rY  whiob 
deooQuoes  the  Anal  woe  upon  tbe 
heartless  purents  : 

•*Wni  there  be  children's  hnighter  te  th^ 

hall 
Vor  ever  and  for  ever,  or  one  stone 
Left  on  another,  or  is  it  a  light  thing 
That  I,  their  gaest,  their  huM,  their 

friend. 

I  made  by  these  the  last  of  all  my  raeei, 
Must  ory  to  these  tbe  last  of  theirs,  as  cried 
Christ  ore  His  sgooy  to  those  that  swura 
Kot  by  the  templo  bat  the  gold,  and  made 
Their   own    traditions    Ood,  and   sl«w    the 

Lurd, 
And  left  their  memories  a  world*<  «iin»- 

*  Heboid, 
Toor  house  Is  left  onto  yon  deaohrter  ** 

The  bereaved  mother  Kiaks  beneath 
tbe  weight  of  these  words,  and  is 
borne  faiatingfrom  the  church.  The 
father,  who  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
disooorse, 

„  "WhenitseemMbesaw 

Ho    pale     ahaet-Ughtalngs   *om    ate,  but 

ibrk'd 
Of  the  near  storm,  snd   aiiring  at  his  head, 
B«t     angor-oharmed    from     sorrow,  soldier- 
Erect:''  ^ 

follows  ber  oat, 

'Tall  and  ereet,  bat  in  the  middle  aisle 
ieel'd,  u  a  fotttsore  ox  in  crowded  ways, 
(tumbling  ateum  the  market  to  hla  death." 

)LDd  then  we  read  that, 

.**Inonemontl), 
iKro'   weary  and  yet  ever  wearier  honra, 
lie    chlldlvaa    mother    went     to   seek    her 

ehikl; 
od  when  he  felt  the  silence  of  his  house 
boat    hlna,   and    the   change    and  not  the 

change, 
nd   tluwe  flzt  eyea  of  nalnted  aneeston 
arinsp   for  erer  from  their  gildod  walia 
a.    mm    their    h»t    descendant,    his     own 

hfMid 
egmii   ta    droop,  to  flUl;   the 


We  are  not  told  with  what  feelin^i 
the  reetor  read  tbe  faneral-aerrioe 
over  tbe  two  parishioners  whom  be 
bad  insalted  in  tlieir  sorrow. 

We  have  net  quoted  by  any 
means  all  tbe  passages  we  admire 
in  ^  Ajlner's  Field.'  In  point  <a  ex- 
eootion,  the  more  we  consider  this 
poem,  the  higher  it  rises  is  our  es^ 
tinialion.  Nevertheless  we  eaonot 
help  regarding  its  coDdasion  as  a 
fresh  proof  that  anK>iig  tbe  LauM- 
ate's  many  gifts,  strong  perceptions 
of  -dramatic  fitness  are  net  tbe 
mrist  coospteuons.  Averill's  Sermon 
doubtless  contains  exactly  what  a 
man,  sitnated  as  be  was,  could  not 
help  thiokifig;  but  no  leas  certain- 
ly what  a  gentleman  and  a  Obrta- 
Cian  would,  when  the  mischief  was 
done  and  the  panisbment  had  fallen, 
have  aorapuleasly  refrained  from 
poblidy  expressing.  Why  pour  tlie 
inolten  lead  of  those  fierce  denon- 
eiatioBs  into  wounds  yet  deeper 
than  bis  ownf  Why  smite  those 
afresh,  whom  God  had  smitten  ao 
terribly  already!  The  preacher, 
arising  from  his  own  desokto  hearth, 
like  a  Prophet  of  old,  to  denounce 
tbe  crime  which  has  laid  it  waste, 
is  unquestionably  a  grandly  tragic 
flgnre.  But  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
propriettta  of  character  might  have 
enabled  its  posseasor  to  attain  this 
fine  effect  without  that  perilous  ap- 
proach to  the  unreal  and  to  the 
theatrical,  by  which,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  it  has  been  purobaaed  in  tbe 
present  instaoce. 

It  is  time  to  bestow  a  glance  on 
tbe  metrical  experimente  and  pre- 
cious bit  of  Homeric  translation 
wbiob  form  a  sort  of  appendix  to 
the  Yolnine.  They  will  be  a  suit- 
able iptrod notion  to  our  brief  notice 
of  tbe  poem  which  we  reserve  as 
our  favourite  to  tbe  last,  the  place 
of  honour. 

The  question  whether  any,  and 
if  any,  which,  of  tbe  Greek  metres, 
yet  unnatnralised,  is  capable  of 
being  permanently  trmB^[)lanted  to 
tbe  English  Parnassus,  has  eogaged 
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our  great  poets  Irom  tiM  dnyi  of 
Spenser  and  Milton.  It  fnterests 
a  very  coniridenbib  seotioa  of  the 
Teadiiig  pnblis  at  the  preseat  tine. 
60,  too,  the  lovefs  of  tlie  poets  are 
kiqairingy  more  ami  aaore  eagerQr, 
wLat  »  tbe  litest  fonn  ia^irhieh  to 
{wtsent  the  elaasical  maateipieces  to 
the  modera  reader  I  9ow  oa  halh 
these  ^ocstioDs  Mr.  TennjaoD  has  a 
good  riglit  to  be  hoards  A  master 
^  the  SnglBh  langaage,  there  are 
hfw  DOW  livlag  who  know  its  oapar 
bititles  as  he  does.  Many  a  passage 
la  his  poems  testiGes  to  bis  power 
of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  Homer. 
His  ^OSooDe^  sod  Us  'Lotoa*£aters' 
bear  witness  tliat  be  aan  soffase  the 
marble  forms  of  elasslo  song  with 
tbe  warm  glow  of  modern  Jeelingr 
And  therefore  his  Terdict  on  the 
best  method  of  refirodaeing  the 
beantles  of  the  anoient  poets  in 
English,  deserves  onr  most  serious 
attention.  80  it  is  with  great  plea- 
sure that  we  ind  onraelTcs  able  to 
^ote  the  lAmreate  as  an  antiorilT 
against  the  perpetration  of  Snglish 
hazameters.    It  is,  we  suppose,  na- 

rdonable  that  the  tranaiation  of 
poem  sbonld  always  be  ezeonted 
in  the  same  metre  as  ike  original, 
provided  that  it  is  a  metre  whieh 
exists  (or  is  oapable  of  existing)  in 
the  langnage  into  whioh  the  transla- 
tion is  mada  If,  then,  hexaaaeters 
are  a  proper  form  of  English  verse, 
Into  them  should  Homer  undonbt^ 
odly  be  translated.  I(;oo  the  other 
band,  tbe  snbstitodon  of  aemii  Ibr 
qnanti^  in  modem  languages  1mm 
made  true  English  bezameteis  im- 
poffmble,  we  most  fall  baok  on  the 
metre  we  idiould  oonoeire  Homer 
wonld  ImTe  most  filcetjfi  ohosen  had 
be  written  in  English.  Mi.  Tenny- 
son  imagines   him    ONOg-  4he   an* 


••TIm  Iromt  exalting  nt  la  otaar  roavi, 
Aad  iMsndiif  Sim  lUvmiMd  aUthtmoB^ 
Am   whw    tlM     moon,   r«aalgtnt   lamp   af 


rhymed  lambie,  tfie  metre  of  the 
greatest  £ngli^h  epie.  The  Spea- 
aeriaa  stanza  has  of  late  been  sidl- 
fnllv  applied  to  tbe  rendering  of  the 
*  Odyssey. *"  To  ethera  tbe  iire  of  tbe 
origii  al  seems  best  repsesented  in 
the  long  ballad-^netres  of  foirteen  or 
fifteea  syllables,  wbkh  are  oertaiolr 
ia  point  of  length  the  bexan^eteA 
English  equivalentSr  For  eaeh  of 
^ese  views  there  la  a  good  desl  to 
be  saidf  and  we  gIsdQr  take  this 
opportunity  of  wisbins^  all  sneecEs 
to  tbe  venatUe  hand  whieh  hai 
lately  given  as  •  sfedmen  of 
a  traaslotioa  of  tfie  'Ilisd'  in 
tbe  last-named  metve  (ihat  of 
LocMey  HaH)J»  Let  as  abo  de- 
voutly hope  that  similar  good  vorb 
may  oontinae  to  employ  that  bind 
so  well,  that  it  may  have  ao  leiV 
ore  for  the  politi^  ^^mieefaier*' 
whiah  a  nnmeleea  being  is  odf 
too  ready  to  find  it  to  A>  nhat 
'4dler 

OertainW  a  oomnlete   traailatkv 
of  the  ^  Iliad'  which  afaoiild  mstcb 
that   in   tbe   volarae    before  us  of      ' 
the  eonolasioB  of  its  eighth  book,      I 
wonld   leave    little   to    be  dediei      | 
We  oannot  exhibit  its  exoeileDee  b 
a  stronger  point  of  view  than  bf      ' 
printing  a  few  fines  of  it  side  by      | 
side  with    Pope's    version    of  tbo      , 
same  paaiage ;  with  an  aasmaDee  to 
the  English  reader  tbat,  exoepcthe      I 
omi-sion    of    one    epithet,    f«i»r     1 
(shining,   radiantX   apfilied    to  tbi      < 
moon,   Mr.    TennVson^s    is  litcnllj 
exaot.    He  will  thoa,  on  oooiisrioc     I 
the  two.  have  oenlar  proof  of  tbe     | 
strange  libertiea  whioh    Pope  took 
with  bis  original,  and  of  hie  wmt 
of  feeling  for   its  Seanties;  whilst 
he  will  admire  the  piedaely  opptfite 
qualities  of  the  Laareata  aa  a  tiaaiie' 
tor  of  Homer: — 


«•  lil^t  d 


Bight! 


"And  tl«e  tn  B%ht  spoQ 

war 
Bat    ^orjiof ;    maiij    a  ai 


•  It  is  sovprieing  thai  the  writer  of  an  otherwise  able  artielo  in  tbs  *Sataidi|f 
iKsview,'  should  have  ooaloQnded  Mr.  Oladstooe'e  Troehaics  of  Sfteca  mMin 
with  Ghapmaa'a  laobiss  of  fourteen.  Tbe  effect  ef  the  two  Mm  is  <tf  eosnr 
anioh  the  ssme  to  theisje.  bnt  to  the  ear  they  differ  very  grnUly  indeed 

f  We  are  inclined  to  aooept  the  alternative  offered  to  ua  of  ''rjtfp*.*    U  eeoe 
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arart     ^prMda    kor    At  wUn  lo  havtm  lh» 


•koHt  th» 


Mer«d  IMifc,  

IThn   B«t    »   bratth    dlrturte    tlM    deep    Loek  ^VeMtlAd,   iTbea   all  ^e   wfndi   v 

I  oat,  tt4  jsttlQi 


Aromid  her  threne  the  Tlvld  sHuiete  retl, 
And   tters   tmnambered  4;Dd   the    glewliig 

-0*er  the   deck  ^treee    »  jeUewer   Terdare 


•veiy  Mf ht 

peek 
And  mnerf  cud  tte  ^    , 
«rMi  opmU1kttrkl^imi,mA  A\  the  steie 
ahlM^uid  the  «hephecd   gleddeoa   In  hU 

0e  BHUir  »  llrft  ket«eeft  the  «Up»  and 
And  tip  trtth  etlyer  eV^iy  »e«atata%  head:  etraem  ^ 

Then  ihlDe^he  Talee,  the  roeke  la  proepeeft    Of  AMthee   Uaied   hefoee    the  towers  tf 

rlea.  THje,*  Acl 

A  floed  of  ciory  hareteifrom  HI  the  sklee: 
The    eonedone    ewelne.    rrieirtng    in    the 

eight, 
mje  the   blue  ^anlt  and  hleaa  the  naelU 

Mght 
-flo  manj  flaaea  before  prood  lUoa  blacei; 
And  Uf  tiUn  gUmmeiinc  Ahnthna  with  their 

rapii**dM. 

It  wilM»6  seen  at  onod  thatFope's 
theory  of  the  daties  of  a  translator 
ie  to  improve  on,  Tennyson'*8  to 
{ireserve,  his  ori^aa).  And  what 
•ehall  vf9  say  of  the  sort  oft  tinsel 
with  which  the  f<Mt»er  gilds  the 
refilled  gold,  or  Ahe  somewhat 
^eoarse  eoloars  with  which  be  paints 
4be  lily,  of  Homer^e  beaatifnl  sim- 
pliflityl  loading  eaeh  substantia 
<with  an  epithet,  aad  piling  np  ex- 
iraneoos  partieuLtra,  till  Homer's 
nineliBes  nare  grown  into  sixteen; 
.sad  till  his  night-piece  <to  the 
jgreat  loss  of  the  renKler)  has  been 
entirely  replaead  by  Pope's!  In 
Pope  the  ires  ha^e  become  Idomng^ 
the  heavens  osvrv,  the  moan  the 
^r^/kUgsnt  imn^  ^  nvH  witlioat  the 
alightest  aaihority.  Nonsense  ia 
Aalked  about  the  plaoetSi  which 
are  set  rolling  round  ihe  noon 
«fter  a  fiiebioa  straage  alike  to  the 
|>ea6ant  and  the  philosd^her.  The 
4itars  perforn  fonccions  as  an  known 
40  Homer  as  io  ns;  apparently 
Parting  yelloic  end  silvery  rays  mr 
Aematelf,  according  to  anknoWa 
«ohemieal  afiLnities  witli  the  oljeots 
4>n  which  .they  falL  Bat  where  is . 
Abe  crowning  glory  of  the  pasisag^ 
4be  MMfof  Mf^  of  Homer!  It  is 
Ahot  oat  Irum  our  view  by  the  bard, 
metallic,  Mtf#  vaidt  which  Popb's 
^conMioMM  noaini  eye;    eonscioos  it 


is  hard  to  say  «f  whati  but  perhapa 
••f  the  Au»  stage-illaounation  pi^ 
vided  for  them ;  and  having  eyed, 
proceed  to  Wess  for  the  hn/iiJ  light 
it  alfonls  them.  A  great  imorove- 
ment,  forsooth,  on  Homer's  lonelv 
shepherd,  unean$ciou§lp  made  glad| 
in  hia  rostic  simpleness,  by  the 
atarry  heavens,  without  stopping  to 
ask  of  what  ass  they  are  to  hiinl 
It  is  strange  to  see  more  ignorance 
of  the  aspects  of  aatare  in  the' 
writer  ef  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  epi*- 
tapb,  than  in  the  oldest  of  profane 
anthom  Assuredly  the  generation 
for  whom  Pope  composed  this 
faocy  picture  could  hare  cared 
litHe  ioT  uataral  beauty*  Now 
tura  te  Teanysoa^s  version.  It  is 
Just  oae  line  lunger  than  its  originah 
no  longer  at  all,  oonsiUering  the 
different  length  of  the  lines.  It 
attempts  the  iasertioa  of  no  new 
beaaties ;  but  how  feliciceasly  does 
4t  preserve  those  which  exist!  Hoif 
little  doe$  it  spill  ef  the  noble 
Obian  wine  in  the  dangerous  trans- 
ference from  goblet  to  goblet  1 
Ttiere  is  one  point  we  feel  scarcely 
satisfied  apoa^  the  very  unusual 
positian  of  the  verb  fladdsfi^  here 
turned  from  an  active  to  on  intran- 
sitive* It  seems  to  as  peculiarly 
a  trmn»lai0r*$  bosiness  to  employ 
the  English  which  exists,  and  not 


eaore  really  what  Homer  meant,  and  to  give  a  grander  image.    In  the  two  last  . 
lines,  which  our  comparison  does  not  require  us  to  quote,  we  think  ehariots  pre- 
ferable to  osrs,  but  would  wish  the  more  literal  "throned  mem"  (why  net£ttr- 
Ahroned^mornJ)  iaserted. 


no 
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to  coin  new  Sngliih  for  bis  own 
porposes.  Bat  otherwise  we  have 
not  a  faalt  to  find.  We  especially 
admire  the  words  in  italics.  How 
admirably  tliey  aqcoeed  in  setting 
open  (lilce  their  original)  thoee 
bearens  of  beayens,  -vvliich  a  clear 
Bight  shows  xu»,  im  oar  raptured 
gazes  t 

As  to  Mr.  Tennvson's  other  "ex- 
periments," we  feel  they  desenre  a 
friendly  reoeption,  by  the  Tery  fact 
of  their  owniag  tbemseWes  to  be 
SQch.  Some  of  oar  poets  feel  oo 
eompanetion  in  showering  similar 
compositions  on  the  unsuspecting 
pablioy  without  the  faintest  hint 
that  they  sre  not  established  fbrms 
of  English  verw.  'Still  we  cannot 
say  that '  Boadtoea*  is  an  e^perifnent 
which  we  should  )ike  to  see  reoeat* 
ed  ;  as,  to  oar  esr,  its  somewhat 
loose  Trochees  stand  mncb  in  need 
of  rhyme,  to  Astini^isb  them  from 
awkward  pn»e.  Nor  do  we  much 
mind  whether  the  Lanreate  ^flonn- 
der*'  with  or  **withont  a  tnmMe 
,tbrongh  his  metritication  of  Oat^il- 
)q9."  Bat  his  'Ode  to  Milton/  with 
its  graeefol  alliterations  and  stately 
march,  is  sorely  an  tine  a  specimen 
of  English  Alcaics  as  can  be  ima- 
l^ned;  thoogh  its  author  is  perhaps 
rigfjt  in  reWgatlog  a  form  of  oom- 
prttfition  which  ouly  scholars  can 
rally  appreciate,  to  his  appendix. 
It  is  worthy  of  a  place  near  Milton*s 
own  P.Trrha.  Both  grand;  neither 
qnite  English/ yet  eaoh  miijestie  in 
its  exotio  beauty. 

Ir;  however,  Mr.  Tennyson  does 
not  encoarage  po<:ts  to  try  to  trans- 
plant classic  metres  into  English, 
except  as  an  occassional  pastime^  he 
giyes  us  in  this  yolume  a  noble  in- 
stance of  the  trve  nse  to  which  a 
poet  should  pot  his  knowledge  of 
the  ancients,  by  bis  'Tithotios.'  Its 
subject  is  profoundly  paHietie.  It 
is  the  supplication  of  Tiihonos  to 
Eos  to  remove  from  him  the  berden 
of  an  immortality,  embittered  by 
the  infirmities  of  age.  Ancient 
legend  contains  .many  similar  ex- 
'empltficatioos  of  the  yaoity  of  hn- 


nmn  wishes ;  hot   none  more  im- 
pressiye  than    this    one.     TiiboDU 
oas  prayed  for  endless  life:  be  bu 
fiorgotteii  to  ask  at  the  tame  tins 
for  unending   happiness.    His  blis 
has  ended,  but  his   life    coDtiinicfl. 
Change  has  done  her  worst  upos 
him,  and  is  forbidden  1o  compen- 
sale  his  iiijories  by  her  last  boos, 
death.    His  latest   pravers  wt  oo- 
hearS,   tbrongh    the    fatal   fQooasi 
of    his    earlier.      When    the    Isit 
neat  poet  of  Rome  has  completed 
his    survey  of   prayers,  granted  b 
like  manner  to  -their  o^refs  de- 
strnctlctn,  he  panses,  and  W.b  meo 
cease  from  their  yain  sappiicatioof, 
since  the  gods  loye  na  better  tban 
we  love  onreelyea.    Bui  this  nobis 
sentiment   belongs  to   tboae   latter 
days  of  the  ancient  world,  when  the 
rejected    beams   of   the    trae  Son 
were    beginning    to    enlighten  its 
darkness.      Greek     legend    teases 
the  direct  contrary.     Its  gods  an 
either  too  careless  or  too  ignorait 
to  secure    the    happineas  of  tboia 
whom  they  favonr  most.    Eos  caa 
but  lament  the  fatal  efiects  of  ber 
gilt;    she  cannot   recall   it.    Ereo 
by  making  her  weep,  as  he  doei, 
over    her    bnsban<rs    aognish,  Mr. 
Tennyson    may   seem    to   some  io 
have  incorrectly   imported   niodcn 
feeling  into  the  ancient  stofyhe  ia 
treating  of.    The  well  known  wordi 
wiiich    pass   between  Artemis  sod 
the  dying  Hyppolytos  in  Enripidee,* 
might  seem  to  ft»rbtd  the  repreaeo- 
tation  of  a  god  in  teare,  aa  opposed 
to  the  Hellenic  conception  of  deitj. 
Such,  in  troth,  was  the  eondoioD 
which  the  Gk4ek  mind  arrived  at» 
when  it  set  itself  to  jreaaoo  on  tba 
traditions  which  it  had  at  first  re- 
oeivod     without     inqtilfy.      Man** 
•strong  disposttioH  to  worship  Power 
rather  than  k»ve,  made  the  Greek 
(while  ^wtth  his  own  worse  self  be 
olotbed  his  god **>  deprive  the  objects 
of  his  adoration  of  what  even  tbe 
fierce  satirist  has  styled  **  nostri  pais 
optima    seosns.*'      Bat    Tennysos'a 
*Tithonns'    belongs    tp  an    earlier 
epoch  —  to    the     day    when     the 


*  "Bip.  Qneen,8ce»t  thou  me,  the  wretched,  how  I  taffert 
ArL  Tm  1  bat  with  eyes  from  which  no  tear  may  fafl.*' 
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Hellemo  eve  gazed  fondly,  but  as 
7et  uDorincaDy,  on  the  beanteoas 
forms  which  stood  aronnd  it ;  when 
Homer  sang  the  loves  and  hates  of 
gods  and  goddesses,  withoat  troub- 
ling himself,  like  Pindar  and  Eari- 
pides,  to  inalce  their  doings  agree 
with  any  ideal  standard.  The  tears 
of  Zens  for  Sarpedon  in  the  '  Iliad ' 
Jastify  the^e  which  Eos  sheds  for 
Tithonus.  (Not  to  mention  that 
no  god  has  a  better  right  to  tears 
than  dewy  Morn.)  For  the  Eos  of 
Tennyson  is  the  Homeric  Eos  seen 
oloser.  In  the  '  lUad  *  we  view  her 
from  afar;  her  rosy  fingers  un- 
barring the  eastern  portals;  her 
saffron  garments  brightening  the 
sky.    Tennyson  admits  ns  into 

■*Th«  ersr  1(16111  tpMM  of  tha  EaiL 
tmt'tiAde^   mhita,    Mid   gleualiv   Juilb   of 


to   paint   her   nearer  in  those  ex- 

qnisite    lines    in    which    Tithonns 

says ; — 

•  "t 

**  OiMO  more   tho   old  mjBtoiloiu   gllnunor 


JVom  tkj  poxo  bcowi,  aail  from  thy  ahonl- 

ders  pmre, 
And  boflom  btettng  with  o  betrt  renewed. 
Tby   eheok     bogtas    to    redden    tliro*    the 

gloom, 
Thf   street   eyes   brighten   slowly  olose  to 

mine, 
Xn  yet  they  blind  the  stais,  snd  the  wild 

toun 
Which  love  thee,   yesmlng    for  thy  yoke, 


And  shake  ths^  dsrkness  from  their  looeen'd 

oumes, 
AaA  best  the  twilight  Into  flskes  of  fire.** 

There  is  a  Titanesqne  beauty 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  passage  a 
few  lines  farther  on,  in  which,  find- 
ing his  '*sorrow*s  crown  of  sorrow 
in  remembering  happier  things,*' 
Tlthonos  paints  Eos  as  his  eyes  saw 
ber  before  age  dimmed  them : — 


**Aymel  symel  with  whet  snothtr  hesrt 
In  days  Ikr-off,  and  with  what  other  eyes 
I  nsed  to  watob—if  I  be  he  that  watcU'd— 


Th«  lueld  ootilae  forming  roand  thee ;  saw 
The  dim  enrb  kindle  into  sonny  rings; 
dumcfd  with  thy  mystlo  ehange,  and  Alt  my 

Glow  with  the  glow  that  slowly  crimsoa'd  all 
Tl&j  prestaos  and  thy  portals^** 

And    the    concloding   words,    in 
irbich  the  hapless  Titlionos  renews 


bis  prayer  for  death,  thrill  ns  by 
their  tones  of  hopaIe?s  anguish;  as 
they  contrast  the  ^  goddess  in  her 
immortal  beauty  with  the  min  who 
shrinks  even  from  her  loved  pre- 
sence that  he  may  hide  his  sorrows 
in  that  grave,  which  he  yet  Ibves  to 
thinic  she  will  visit  with  regretful 
looks.  How  they  paint  in  their 
Homeric  simplicity  that  weary  spi- 
rit which  finds  all  its  fbrmer  Joys 
turned  to  wormwood,  and,  now  can 
only  long  for  death: — 

^Coldly  thy  rosy  shsdows  bathe  me,  ooM 
Are  all  thy  Ughts,  sad  sold   my  wrinkled 

feet 
Upon  thy  glimmering  thresholdSi  when  the 


Floats  np   from  those  dim  fields  sbont.  the 


Of    happy   men    that  haye   the  pow*  to 

die, 
And  grassy  bsrrows  of  the  happier  dead. 
Belewe  me,  and  restore  me  to  the  gronnd ; 
ThoQ  se4M   aH   thiagSi    thou  wUt  sea    By 

grave: 
Tbon     wilt    renew   thy   beanty   morn    by 

.mora; 
I  earth  In  esrih  forget  these  eoipty  eonrtL 
And  thee  retttmlog  on  thy  sllyer  wheels.**^ 

We  are  inclined  to  gire  a.  Very 
high  place  indeed  to  this  beautiful 
.poem  (shall  we  say  the  highest?) 
among  the  Laureate's  compositioiis 
on  classical  subjects. .  Not  that  we 
are  insenMble  to  tho  deep  thought 
in  his  'Ulyssed,'  to  the  rich  loveli- 
ness  of  bis  '  CEnone,'  or  to  the  varied 
melody  of  his  •  Lotos-Eaters;'  but 
that  his  ^Tithonns'  seems  to  ns  to 
exclude  the  intrusion  of  alien  ideas 
even  more  perfectly  than  ttiey  do, 
and  to  reach,  if  possible,  a  greater 
height  of  poetic  beaaty. 

There  are  several  standards  by 
which  the  later  poems  of  an  author 
may  be  tried,  who  occupies  the  posi- 
tion held  by  Mr.Tennyson.  They  may 
be  regarded  as  materials  for 'form- 
ing the  Judgment  wfiich  is  to  assign 
their  writer  his  permanent  niche  in 
the  Temple  of  Fame;  and,  with 
this  view,  compared  with  poems  in' 
similsr  styles  to  themselves  of  many 
ages  and  of  many  lands.  But  such 
a  proceeding  wouid  be  premature. 
For  the  venlicts  of  contemporaries 
on  the  poets  of  their  era  are  always 
yery  liable  to  be  reversed  by  pos- 
terity.   Like   those   who   dwell   at 
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the  foot  of  high  moQntains,  oar  neai^ 
oeM  to  men  of  yery  great  genius 
hinders  ns,  ivhile  they  live  among  oa^ 
from  estimating  their  fnll  height 
On  the  other  hand,  the  same  canse 
adds  to  the  statnre  of  genins  of  an 
inferior  order.  These  things  are 
set  right  to  socoeeding  geoera- 
tioDS.  The  farther  off  they  grow, 
the  more  they  lose  sight  of  all 
greatness  wbicli  is  not  soperemi- 
nenty  and  the  higher  what  really 
is  so  towers  to  their  yiew.  Again, 
at  most  periods^  a  oomparison  may 
be  instituted  between  the  works  of 
one  great  poet  and  those  of  othecs 
living  like  himself,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  fix,  not  his  place  among 
the  poets  of  all  times,  bat  amongst 
those  who  adorn  his  own.  For  the 
reason  Joat  given,  such  an  under- 
taking is  always  apt  to  be  as  nn- 
satisfactory  as  it  is  invidious;  and, 
after  onr  own  opening  remarlcs,  it 
will  certainly  not  be  expected  from 
OS.  We  mnst,  therefore,  have  re- 
coarse  to  another  and  a  very  na- 
taral  standard  of  comparison;  that, 
namely,  with  which  the  expecta- 
tions raised  by  previoos  works  of 
the  same  author  fnrnish  ns.  And 
then  the  subject  for  oar  considera- 
tion narrows  into  the  following 
qaestion:  Is  this  volnme  equal  to 
those  which  have  gone  before  itt 
Is  it  worthy  of  its  author?  To  the 
last  of  these  two  queries  we  answer 
with  little  hesitation,  Tes.  Not  that 
the  subjects  of  these  latest  poems 
are  so  grand  as  some  of  those  wbioh 
inspired  the  Laureate  in  former  days. 
Kot  that  we  should  not  vastly  have 
preferred  (what  we  hope  yet  to  re- 
ceive from  bis  pen)  a  fresh  series 
of  pictures  from  the  legends  of  King 
Arthur;  but  that  these  later  themes 
are  treated  with  unabated  force, 
and  that  the  power  displayed  in 
handling  them  is  more  equal  in  its 
exercise  thsn  of  old.  We  dare  not 
say  that  there  is  auy thing  in  the 
book  we  are  dosing  which  impresses 
the  mind  with  such  a  sense  of  re- 


verent admiration  as  do  the 
parts  of  'Guinevere;'  but  neither 
IS  there  anything  in  it  puerile  spd 
spasmodic,  like  the  worst  parts  of 
*Mand;*  or  weak,  as  oertuu  pas- 
sages in  'Emd.' 

The  simple  pathos  and  freedom 
from  straining  after  effect  of  'Eooch 
Arden ; '  the  solemn  serionsoesi  of 
the  conclusion  of  'Aylmer's  Field:' 
the  sweet  music  to  which  the  'Sea 
Dreams '  are  set,  no  less  than  the  un- 
expected might  of  satire  developed 
in  that  short  poem,  leave  a  soise  of 
great  satis&ction  in  the  mind.  Sdtt 
(may  we  confess  itt)  we  could  bnr 
the  loss  of  all  these  better  than  we 
could  that  of  several  we  might  meo- 
tion  amon?  Mr.  Tennyson's  eariier 
poems— infinitely  better  than  we 
eonld  endure  to  lose  the  two  last  of 
the  '  Idylls  of  the  King.'  For  we 
should  not  feel  in  the  former,  as  we 
should  in  the  latter  case,  that  oniqae 
types  of  beauty  had  been  taken 
from  Tis.  Kot  such  is  the  feelinj; 
with  which  we  .regard  M^tboaqi.' 
It  inspires  us  with  a  deeper  sense 
of  adnolring  love  than  do  its  frllowi 
In  its  perfection  alike  of  form  sod 
colooring^  it  afibcts  na  aa  do  tiie 
moamful  glories  of  the  autasm 
woods,  or  the  setting  sunbeams  of 
a  day  at  whose  dying  we  are  moved 
to  weep.  It  is  of  poems  like  Ti- 
thonus '  that  the  words  are  emphati- 
cally true—*'  A  thing  <fl  beau^  is  a 
Joy  for  ever.**  It,  at  least,  vmj 
its  author  bequeath  to  suooeedin^ 
generations  with  little  fear  that 
they  will  regard  it  with  Urn  admt> 
ation  than  that  with  which  his  eon- 
temporaries  behold  it  now — an  ad- 
miration filled  by  which  we  dose 
this  volume,  saying  (not  for  the 
first  time)  that,  whether  we  oon- 
elder  the  gifts  bestowed  on  its  au- 
thor, or  the  use  to  which  he  pod 
them,  we  have  reason  to  raoder 
thanks  that  we  have  lived  to  heir 
such  a  poet  sing,  and  that^  we  may 
hope  to  live  to  hear  him  slog  jet 
lig^n. 
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Rrliqiov  has  in   all  ages  been 
the  noblest  Inspiration  of  Art    The 
truths  which   oatne  from  God  and 
led  to  Qod,  which  served  as  a  gnide 
npoD  earth,  and  spake  of  a  glory  in 
heaven,  qnickened  the  sonl  of   the 
artist    to    lofty    conception.     And 
thQ9,   if  the   highest  forms  of  art 
have  risen  aronnd  all  reh'gions,  bo 
far  as  in  them  dwelt  the  universal 
light,  we  can  easily  understand  how 
mnoh    more    glonons    were    those 
manifestations  which   sprang    from 
a  reyelation  perfect  in   truth,  pnre 
in   beaoty,  and  untainted  in  good- 
ness.   The  nations  of  the  heathen 
world  reached,  perhaps,  the  utmost 
oiyilisation     compatible    with     the 
holding    of    dogmas     coirnpt    and 
malevolent     And  fo  their  national 
arts  received  even  mighty  develop- 
ment, and  then  stopped  short,   ar- 
restee!, as   humanity    itself,   in   the 
path   towards    ultimate    perfection. 
Thus  in  Egypt  the  arts  were  stayed 
in    icy    petrifootion ;     in    Assyria, 
Bcnlptare  did  not  rise   above  rodb 
naturalism;    and    even    in    Greece, 
unsurpassed  to  this  day  at  least  in 
plastic  art,  the  sculptor  was  content 
to  rest  in  the  ideal  of  physical  form. 
It  was  reserved,  then,  for  a  more 
perfect  religion  to  give  to  art,  even 
as  it  extended  to  the  human  race, 
the   jpkxisibility  of   &  higher  and    a 
wider   development     And  jast   as 
history  in  divers  nations  had  pre- 
pared for  the   advent   of  the  new 
reTelation,  so  did    the  arts  known 
to  the  Old  World  stand  around  the 
cradle  and  watch  the  growth  of  the 
new-born   art   uf  Christendom.    It 
bas  been  said  that  the  Jews  pre- 
lerved  the  knowledge  of  the   trne 
Gk>d,    that   the   Greeks   sowed  the 
seeds    of  a  divine  philosophy,  that 
ibe  Romans  laid  the  fonndations  of 
miversal  empire,  and  that  thus  the 


world  was  made  ready  for  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  And  so,  id  like  man- 
ner, was  the  earth  tempered  and 
moulded  for  Christian  art.  The 
Roman  Empire,  where  tlie  fory  of 
the  north  mingled  with  the  fire  of 
the  south  and  the  light  of  the  east, 
gave  first  to  pagan,  and  then  to 
OhriBtfen  art,  the  wide  diffusion  of 
Qoiverdal  dominion.  The  Greeks^ 
with  whom  beauty  had  grown  into 
religion,  in  like  manner  irhparted 
to  the  successive  arts  of  the  pagan 
and  Christian  world  a  subtle  sym- 
metry of  form.  And  then,  coming 
to  Jddea,  not  to  be  forfiotten  are 
the  grand  revelations  which  neither 
sculptor  nor  painter  had  ventured 
to  touch — the  inhentance  handed 
down  from  patriarchs,  traditions 
stretching  through  the  dim  dia- 
tance  from  out  the  lames  when  God 
spake  with  man;  then,  too,  must 
be  remembered  the  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, who  spake  of  the  glory 
lehicb  should  be  revealed;  then, 
likewise,  must  live  in  memory 
Moses,  who  stood  face  to  face  be- 
fore Jehovah  iu  the  mount — Isaiah, 
whose  torch  of  prophecy  still  bums 
through  the  far-off  ages — ^and  the 
Psalmist  King  whose  harp  rever- 
berates in  every  land, — all  these 
must  be  remembered  when  we  re- 
count the  heritage  showered  so  rich- 
ly upon  Christian  art  And  tfans  it 
was,  when  the  Roman  Empire  had 
broken  down,  when  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy had  confessed  to  foolishness, 
that  there  came  from  the  cradle,  of 
Bethlehem,  there  arose  from  the  se- 
pulchre of  the  Catacombs,  a  power, 
a  wisdom,  and  a  matchless  beauty 
to  crown  the  art  of  Christendom. 

We  have  said  that  art  has  ever     > 
taken  its   noblest   inspiration   from 
religion.     The  reason  of  this  is  ob- 
vious.   Religion  is  itself  an  inspira- 


*  The  History  of  our  Lord,  as  exemplified  in  Works  of  Art:  with  that  of  liis 
Types;  St  Johu  the  Baptist;  and  other  Persona  of  the  Old  and  New  TeBtament,* 
>>iiimenced  by  the  late  MrSi  Jameson,  continued  and  oompleted  by  Lady  £asl> 
ake.     In  two  volumes.    London:  Longman. 
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tioD,  and  tberefore  becomes  in 
torn  the  sonroe  of  inspiratioo. 
Bat  a  eaose  more  speeifio  and 
perhaps  scarcely  so  obTioos,  is 
worttiy  of  a  moment's  farther  medi- 
tation. Belii^on  seeks  to  satiafy 
the  craving  of  tbe  heart  for  perfeo- 
tion,  it  brings  the  Divine  Being 
into  commnnion  with  his  creataras, 
it  raises  man  into  fellowship  with 
his  Maker.  Thus  even  the  false 
religions  of  the  earth  have  ofttimes 
given  to  the  trnth-seekinff  mind 
unwonted  power  and  elevation. 
There  is  indeed  the  beet  anthority 
for  the  belief  that  men  reverentlv 
seeking  after  the  highest  good, 
have  in  all  times  fonnd  access  to  a 
power  above  themselves,  and  that 
thus,  in  a  way  they  know  not, 
the  labour  of  their  hands  has 
grown  and  exalted  itself  beyond 
the  measure  of  their  feeble  strength. 
Plato  in  his  philosophy  caught  glim- 
meringr)  of  the  coming  light;  nor 
were  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  fountains  open  to  the  sage  be- 
came dry  to  the  poet  and  the  artist, 
thirsting  after  a  beauty  not  of 
earth.  The  history  of  pagan  art 
indeed  abundantly  shows  that  from 
iige  to  age  there  was  present  tbe 
one  common  desire  to  clothe  hu- 
manity in  lineaments  divine.  Henoe 
men  were  fashioned  into  heroes, 
and  heroes  became  moulded  into 
godfl,  and  thus  Olvmpus  and  Par- 
jiassua  were  peopled  with  beings 
natural  yet  supernatural;  thus  on 
the  brow  sat  an  intellect  that  might 
rule  the  world,  and  the  arm  was  of 
giant  strength,  to  wield  the  thun- 
der. Yet  though  there  were  here 
present  thoughts  which  carried  tbe 
work  of  man  upwards  and  onwards, 
sUll,  as  we  have  before  said,  it  was 
reserved  for  the  religion  of  Obri»t 
to  bring  to  the  world's  art  a 
more  bleraed  fruition.  Tbe  di- 
vine in  the  human,  which  the 
Greek  sculptor  had  striven,  and 
not  in  vain,  to  inscribe  in  lines  of 
beauty  and  of  grandeur*  was  no 
longer  the  mere  guess  of  a  phi- 
losopher, or  the  dream  of  a  poet; 
it  stood  forth  as  an  actual  verity 
known  in  the  experience  of  each 
believer,   and   manifest  in  the  hu- 


manity yet  divinity  of  OLnst  \m- 
self     And   this   revelation,  wbieh 
transcended    in    iu    brigbtaeas  all 
the  scattered  rays  of  light  wb«m 
genius    bad    beft>re   oangbt  lustre, 
was  henoeforth  to  shine  in  tiie  tin 
of  that  Christian  art  wtiioh,  like  ito 
great    Master,   became  both  bDiBiD 
and    divine.     TBe   import  of  tbs 
consummation  for  the  wurid  of  nt 
throughout  all  time  it  is  not  mj 
sufficiently  to  extol     Until  bamiB- 
ity  had    this   seal   of  divinity  set 
upon  the  forehead,  we  fiud  irtiHi 
of  aU  nations   eommitted  to  igno- 
ble motives;    and    even  when  an 
ideal  had  to  be  aongfat,  vice  but  too 
often  was   magnifiM  into  heroso. 
But  the  Ohristian  artist,  takiog  as 
the   Ohristian   believer,   Obiist  ftr 
the    great    example,    had  at  om 
placed    before   his    imaginatioa  aa 
unerring  type  of  absolute  peHeotiaD. 
Henceforth      unrighteous     aetieia, 
unworthy     motivea,      and    loboif 
thoo|hts,  were  to   find   no  flbdtir 
withm  that  fold  of  art  which  akooU 
gather  the  faithful  into  a  hetfolf 
flock.    The  floodgates  of  inspirtfiaD 
were  -^now  verily  thrown  opea  ftr 
Oliristian  art^  which    became  ba^ 
tised  into  the  fellowship  of  aposdo, 
martyrs,  saints,  and    ange^  Chrs; 
himself    b«ing    the    shepherd  ud 
bibhop  of  every    sool,   the  ootser- 
stone  of  that  church  which  ia  aeal^ 
tored  aisle  and  in  painted  aroh,  vii 
to  tell  of  the  mystery  of  God  maai 
fest  in  the  fle^h,   and  the  glory  d 
Ohrist  risen  to  the  beavensi  fio^ 
then,  is  the  supremacy  of  0\spsm 
art  over  and  above  every  art  t^ 
had  gone  before — an  art  which,  li^ 
tbe  Ohristian  disciple,  may  be  ooo- 
pfKoed  with  infirmity,  but  which  y«t 
seeks  to  walk  the    earth  a»  Chii^ 
walked ;  and  so  the  will  is  afttiiw 
accepted  for  the  deed,  tbe  intea»s 
is  valued  even  noore  than  tbe  n^i 
and   thus  Ohristian   art,    oonMag 
Ohrist  before  men,  has  been  coofeasa^ 
before  God  and  the  angels. 

It  will  be  seen  t£at  "the  his- 
tory of  our  Lord "  lies  at  tbe  ray 
centre  of  Ohristian  art,  as  it  is  tiM 
crowning  point  to  all  religiou.  Asd 
even  as  we  find  that  Uie  woiM^ 
philosophy  wanted   oomi^etioQ  be- 
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fore  Jesus   tangbt,  so   did   all  na- 
tional arts  lack,  as  we  have  shown, 
their   oonscniniat!on    till    man    and 
God  lecame  united  in  Ohridt.    The 
artist  had  long  sough t^  even  ns  the 
philosopher,    thoogh     in    rain,    to 
fashirn    the   perfect  God   and    the 
perfect  man.     Tbe  Greek  moulded 
tbe  head  of  Jcpiter  as  a  lion  god, 
and    conceived  nohly  of  Apollo  as 
a  PhoebDs  god.     But  it  is  only  lo 
rach  creations  as  the  Cenacola    at 
Milan  that  we   behold  tlie   Father 
and  the  Son  in  form  iocarnate.    The 
Jews  preserved   awe-movirg   tradi- 
tions   of    angry    Deity    thundering 
from  Sinai:  they  knew  of  a  mighty 
arm  which  had  divided  the  sea  and 
driven  oat  the  heathen ;  and  then,  in 
the   fulness   of  time,   a   child  was 
born  in  Gralllee,  and  henceforth  the 
God   who  had    been    slirouded    in 
darkness  was  seen  to  walk  in  the 
light  of  common  day.    No  wonder 
that  for  ever  after  artists  in   long 
BDOcession  told  the  amazing  story — 
no  wonder  that  they  shed  around 
tbe  infant  in  the   manger  a   flood 
of    glory    which   blinded    the   eyes 
of    eirnple    pilgrim  -  shepherds  —  no 
wonf^er  that  every  act  in  the  drama 
which  heaven    here  unfolded    upon 
earth — the    history    of    Mary,    the 
chiltlhood  of  Jesn?,  the   temptation 
ID    the   wiUWrness,  the  triumph  In 
Jerusalem,  tbe  ugony  in  the  garden, 
the    death    upon   the    cross  —  was 
shown  forth  by  the  Christian  artist 
in  forms  of  simplicity  seemly  for  a 
child,  yet  with  tbe    majesty   befit- 
ting a  God.     And  then  follows  the 
final  scene,  when  He  who  was  sent 
of    the    Father   returned    unto   the 
home  in  the  heavens,  whence    He 
shall  yet  come  to  judge  both  quick 
and    dead.     A   narrative   such    as 
this  was,  we  once  again  repeat,  for 
the    Christian  painter  a  prompting 
aower  such  as  no   artist    had   yet 
known.    Humanity  had  been  crown- 
ed in  a  glory  not  dreamt  of,  even 
n     tbe    fabled    apotheosis    of    the 
jreeks:    the   form  which    sin  had 
oarred  was  restored   to  its  primal 
>arity;    the  ruin  which  the  classic 
trtiat    hnd    attempted    to   reinstate 
<vas   at  length  built  into  a  temple. 
(ach  is  ChYistian  art  in   its   unc- 


tion and  itfi  essence;  in, its  birth  it 
was  like  the  grain  of  muptard-seed ; 
in  its  growth  it  filled  the  world. 
Finite  tliough  it  be,  it  comprises 
within  its  form  the  infinite;  mor- 
tal though  the  outward  fashion  of 
!t  seem,  yet  does  it  contain  the 
Fpirit  of  immortality,  for  as  was 
the  history  of  our  Lord,  such  is  the 
beginning  and  progression  of  that 
art  which  seeks  to  celebrate  every 
Christian  perfection. 

These  reflections  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  works  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Jameson  on  *  Sacred  and  Le- 
gendary Art,'  as  well  as  by  the 
two  volumes  of  Lady  Dasthike  on 
'The  History  of  our  Lord.'  The 
central  idea  we  have  set  forth  Ja 
indeed  the  prelude  to  the  boldly  yet 
delicately  wrought  treatise,  which 
gives  its  title  to  om  present  article. 
"The  History  of  our  Lord  as  re- 

E resented  in  Art/'  says  Lady  East- 
ke.  "is  essentially  tbe  hlBtory  of 
Christian  Art.  Round  His  sacred 
'head,  encircled  In  early  medieval 
forms  with  the  cruciform  nimbus, 
all  Christian  art  revolves,  as  a  sys- 
tem round  a  sun.  He  is  always 
the  great  centre  and  object  of  the 
scene;  since,  whether  represented, 
accoKlIng  to  the  taste  of  the  artist 
or  the  requirements  of  the  patron, 
as  infant,  youth,  or  man  —  aa 
teacher,  physician,  or  friend  —  as 
victim  and  sacrifice  —  as  king  or 
judge  —  He  is  always  intended, 
under  every  aepec^  real  or  ideal, 
to  be  looked  upon  as  God.  For 
no  philosophy  'falsely  so  called' 
intrudes  into  the  domain  of  Obrifr- 
tian  Art — no  subtleties  on  His  hu- 
man nature,  no  doubts  of  His  God- 
head, no  rationalistic  interpretations 
of  His  miracles.  Christian  Art 
pre-eminently  illustrates  faith  In 
Christ  as  'God  manifest  in  the 
flesh/  as  'the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
founclatlon  of  the  world ;'  and 
without  these  great  ftmdamental 
truths  of  Christianity  there  is  no 
Christian  Art,  either  in  fact  or  in 
possibility."  It  is  not  our  wish 
to  raise  religions  art  as  an  ensign 
around  which  hostile  theologians 
may  fight  out  doctrinal  cisputes. 
Bather     would    we     emulate     the 
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ehftrity  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  who,  gond 
lo  the  8001*8  rest,  now  realises  her 
own  prophetic  vision,  that  poetry 
and  art  and  tme  religion  are  bat 
the  Yarying  aspects  of  one  and 
the  same  diyine  reality.  As  in  the 
realms  of  nature  the  sk^  above 
and  the  water  beneath  mingle  at 
the  horizon,  so  in  the  mmd*8  bori* 
son  do  the  art  whicb  is  born  of 
earth  and  the  religion  that  is  re- 
vealed from  heaven  Join  at  the  point 
of  distance  where  the  soft  atmo- 
sphere of  poetry  soffoses  the  harsh- 
ness of  a  too  near  outline.  It  was  this 
insight  into  the  higher  and  distant 
relations  of  a  wide  stretching  snb- 
feet  which  gave  to  the  criticisms  of 
Mrs.  Jameson  peculiar  valae  and 
charm.  By  intoition  of  intellect 
and  throQgh  wAmanly  sympathy 
of  heart  she  felt  the  spark 
which  bad  given  to  arts,  however 
ancient  and  effete,  their  original 
fire.  While  others  were  ready 
with  tlie  asperity  belonging  to  con-, 
tracted  intellects  to  cavil  at  minor 
and  accidental  flaws,  she,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  master  power,  ooM  grasp 
a  work  in  its  integrity  and  essence. 
iThus  among  the  historians  of  art 
She  is  known  as  one  of  the  most 
catholic  and  tolerant  Without  the 
surrender  of  any  principle  to  whicb 
enlightened  conscience  owes  alle- 
giance, she  could,  with  a  simple 
earnestness  which  ofttimes  rose  to 
eloquence,  plead  the  cause  of  an 
art  sometimes  frail  and  erring,  and 
make  Apology  for  painters  who  may 
have  given  offence  to  over-plain  and 
plodding  though  well-meaning  peo- 
ple. She  had  courage  on  fitting  oc- 
casion to  denounce  the  ^  narrow  pu- 
ritanical jealousy  which  holds  the 
monuments  of  a  real  and  earnest  faith 
In  contempt:*^  and  again,  she  had 
Shafts  of  ridicule  for  our  over-zeal- 
ous ancestors  '^  who  chopped  off  the 
beads  of  Madonnas  and  saints,  and 
paid  vagabonds  to  smash  the  storied 
windows  of  our  cathedrals.'*  '*I 
hate  the  destructive  as  I  revere  the 
progressive  spirit.**  '*We  ought," 
continues  Mrs.  Jameson,  ''to  com- 
prehend and  to  hold  in  due  re- 
ference that  which  has  once  been 
consecrated  to  holiest  aims,  which 


has  shown  us  what  a  msgnifiorat 
use  has  been  made  of  art,  sod  bov 
it  may  still  be  adapted  to  good  and 
glorious  purposes,  if,  while  we  n- 
spect  these  time-consecrated  fomu 
and  typesy  we  do  not  allow  them 
to  fetter  us,  but  trust  in  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  Christianity  to  far- 
nbh  us  with  new  impersonatloos 
of  the  good, — ^new  combinstioDi  of 
the  beautiful.*' 

Mrs.  Jameson's  mind  was  oatholie 
in  the  true  sense  in  which  Ghristia 
art  is  catholic  and  not  secc&ri&n: 
it  was  many-sided,  as  was  tfas 
genius  of  those  painters  who  iHos- 
trated  and  adorned  the  BiUd  dv- 
rative:  it  took  the  wide  range  of 
vision  which  includes  within  iti 
sweep  universal  religion,  and  it  wii 
able  thus  to  recognise  in  all  ouble 
art  the  aspirations  of  the  miod 
heavenwards.  Few  persons  hivs 
been  better  fitted  for  the  wori: 
in  which  thev  found  their  iiao^ 
occupied  imd  few  writers  in- 
deed have,  been  so  fortuoats  in 
the  times  wherein  their  laboss 
were  oast.  Mrs.  Jameson  wis  in 
the  possession  of  rare  litersiy  pov- 
ers,  and  had  attained  considerate 
art  knowledge,  just  when  a  field, 
hitherto  little  tilled,  gave  promise 
of  liarvest.  The  arts  of  the  middle 
ages,  save  in  the  later  developmeot 
of  the  renaissance,  bad  been  repnted 
little  else  than  barbarous,  the  vorki 
of  Uie  early  painters  and  scalptos 
had  no  value  in  the  mart  of  Europe, 
when  the  time  came  for  one  of  tIio» 
reactions  which  often  completely  re- 
vei*se  the  previous  current  of  m^^i 
tastes.  And  no  sooner  does  a  se' 
love  take  possession  of  tlie  mind 
than  even  reason  lends  herself  tba 
willing  slave  to  inordinate  defiin. 
Suddenly  all  that  was  medieTil 
became  coveted,  and  with  ^ 
fond  eye  of  affection  persoosi 
defects  shone  as  beauties  in  dis- 
guise. A  saint  seemed  all  ^ 
more  solemn  because  of  the  se- 
verity of  his  features  and  tbe 
stiff  outline  of  his  bodily  frsmeL 
Then  it  was  that  the  rage  grew 
fierce,  and  the  competition  inteo:^ 
for  every  remnant  of  Obristiao  art: 
ivories    were  collected,  miaaals  eo- 
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pied,  old  panels  pntehised,  rade 
carvings  and  terra  oottas  brought 
into  iiiasenois,  all  to  serve  as  IHus- 
IratioDs  of  the  rise  and  process  of 
tWe  arts  'wLich  adorned  medieyal 
GhristiaDity,  and  had  sprung  as 
flowers  at  the  feet  of  saints,  and 
aroand  the  graves  of  martyrs. 

This  newly-begotten  joy  in  the 
discovery  of  treasures  lon^  looked 
up  ^D  passed  from  its  incipient 
wonder  to  the  more  rational  stage 
of  serious  and  strict  inquiry.  The 
student  required  to  know  what 
themes  served  the  middle-age  ar- 
tist for  subjects;  what  characters 
crowded  the  canvas,  and  what  his* 
tories  and  traditions  passed  from 
the  Church  and  the  cloister  into 
the  painter's  studio.  Just  at  this 
time,  when  the  traveller  wander- 
ing through  galleries,  the  pilgrim 
walking  to  shrines,  as  well  as 
the  quiet  reader  and  thinker  stay* 
ing  at  home,  were  seeking  for  in- 
struction, jet  knew  not  where 
it  was  to  be  found,  Mrs.  Jameson 
published  her  two  first  volumes, 
*The  Poetry  of  Sacred  and  Legen- 
dary Art.*  This  work  was  followed 
in  the  long  interval  of  fourteen 
years  by  two  more  volumes,  'Le- 
gends of  the  Monastic  Orders'  and 
*^Legend8  of  the  Madonna.^  Tet 
still  the  arduous  task  remained  nn- 
accomplished.  '  The  History  of 
our  Lcrd,*  the  corner-stone,  and 
the  crowning  pinnacle  to  the  struc- 
ture, was  left  but  in  fragment. 

And  now  let  us  pay  due  honour 
to  the  memory  of  one  who  has  done 
this  good  work.  Mrs.  Jameson  per- 
haps ha^  not  manifested  much  ori- 
ginal or  creatiye'  power,  bnt  her 
mind  possessed  a  quality  which,  for 
the  special  mission  it  bad  to  fulfil, 
[>roved  of  more  specific  service.  It 
was  Incid  and  faithful  as  a  mirror 
x>  receive  and  then  throw  forward, 
"ree  from  distortion,  every  form 
pvhioh  shone  upon  its  surface.  It 
s  trae  that  Mrs.  Jameson  was,  by 
he  nature  of  her  office,  a  compiler, 
ret,  at  the  same  time,  she  became 
nsensibly  something  more.  Gom- 
nlation  in  her  hands  assumed  the 
aore  vital  function  of  assimilation ; 
Ad    thoB,  under  her  skilful  treat- 


ment, the  rqpgh  clay  moulds  and 
mellows  in  the  Ijving  form,  which 
stands  out  in  bold  and  clear  relief. 
For  the  task  of  art-critic  she  was. 
as  we  have  said,  singularly  well 
endowed.  To  her  was  given  the 
poet's  insight,  which ^  perceives  the 
latent  signs  of  beauty,  a  delicate 
sensibility  to  harmonies  that  often 
slumber  unheeded,  beauties  that 
breathe  into  life  as  the  spirit  of  art 
awakes.  This  it  is  which  enables 
the  truth-seeking  student  to  rejoioe 
over  the  birth  of  Ohristian  art,  even 
when,  like  its  divine  Master,  it,  as 
yet,  is  bound  in  swaddlinpp-clothes, 
and  lying  in  a  manger  j  this  it  is 
which  baptises  the  critic  in  the 
waters  of  peace  and  of  charity, 
which  opens  his  eye  and  attunes 
his  ear  to  the  simplest  forms  of 
symmetry,  and  the  famtest  whispera 
of  melody,  so  that  the  fair  creations 
of  art  stretch  .before  his  view,  even 
as  the  fields  of  nature,  or«tbe  trees 
of  the  forest,  whereon  the  dews  fall, 
the  sun  shines,  and  the  breezes 
play,  shedding  on  all  that  lives  the 
bles^jings  of  a  bounteous  providence. 
And  when  to  this  recipient  mood, 
emotional  and  highly  sensitive  to 
the  approaches  of  poetry,  a  writer 
can  add  cool  calculation  of  the  in- 
tellect, then,  indeed,  as  we  have 
said,  has  the  mind  been  specially 
framed  for  the  functions  ot  criti- 
cism. Tet  the  reader  who  shall  go 
to  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Jameson  will 
not  find  that  the  critic  uodu4y  ex- 
alts her  office.  The  earnest  student 
has  always  abundant  cause  for 
humility.  He  knows  of  his  own 
infirmities;  he  feels  tliat  time  is 
swift,  that  life  is  short;  above  all, 
that  truth  is  infinite,  and  that  the 
ways  of  Ood  are  past  finding  out. 
And  thus  is  it  the  experience  of 
every  writer  that  his  sutjept 
stretches  far  beyond  his  ken,  and 
that  the  realities  he  most  desires  to 
grasp  fill  an  immensity  which  ^ 
powers  cannot  reach.  This,  indeed| 
was  the  experience  of  Mrs.  JainesoD, 
who,  in  the  dosing  passage  to  one 
of  her  gracefully- written  introduc- 
tions, affords  not  only  an  txample 
of  the  method  of  her  criticism,  but 
furnishes,    as   It    were,  an  epitaph 
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ivhiob,  like  the  welMoown  worda  spring  of  1880,  and  tbe  goodly 
of  one  of  England*8  lionoared  pliilo-  volumes  now  betore  D9,  conUlotng 
8opher8,  merits  to  be  graven  on  a  *Tlie  History  of  our  Lctrcl,*  were 
monument.  "I  must  stop,"  writes  tben  nothing  more  tban  a  few 
Krs.  Jameson,  ^*  here;  and  yet  one  ruditneotary  fragments.  The  MS^ 
word  more.  All  tbe  productions  kqcIi  as  it  wap,  tbe  pablisber 
of  art,  from  tbe  time  it  has  been  intrusted  to  Lady  Eastluke  for 
directed  and  developed  by  Gliris-  oompletiun.  The  task  provecl  more 
tian  influences,  may  be  regarded  onerous  tban  bad  been  anUctpated. 
under  three  difFarent  aspects: — 1.  It  is  true,  that  detached  ptt&«g«s 
Tbe  purely  religious  aspect,  wbicb  were  aVeady  written,  but  not  a 
belongs  to  one  mode  of  faith;  2.  single  itlnstration  had  been  sag- 
The  poetic  aspect,  whicli  belongs  gested,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
to  all;  8.  The  artistic,  which  is  the  the  proiiosied  text  had  no  other  in- 
indiviiinul  point  of  view,  and  has  dication  save  a  mere  outline.  Lady 
reference  only  to  tbe  action  of  the  Eastlake  brouglit,  as  we  no  ay  l^ 
Intellect  on  the  means  and  material  sure,  to  the  performanoe  of  tbe 
employed.  There  is  pleasure,  in-  onerous  duties  ojmmitted  to  her 
tense  pleasure,  merely  in  tbe  con-  bands  ardour  and  aptitude.  To  do 
sideralion  of  art  as  art;  in  the  honour  to  the  memory  of  her  friend, 
faculties  of  comparison  and  nice  and  jusiice  to  one  of  the  grandest 
discrimination  brought  to  bear  on  subjects  which  could  engage  tbe 
objects  of  beauty;  in  the,  exercise  pen  of  any  writer,  she  at  once  stC 
of  a  cultivated  and  refined  tasie  on  herself  to  serious  study,  iude>!,  ai 
the  productions  of  mind  in  any  she  tells  us,  by  every  possible  ad- 
form  whatever.  But  a  threefold,  vanta^^e,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
or  rather  a  thousandfold  pleasure  In  her  preface  she  aokno^^ledges 
is  theirs,  who,  t)  a  sense  of  the  spec'al  obligations  to  Mr.  Carpenter, 
poetical,  unite  a  sympathy  with  Mr.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  Franks  of  the 
tbe  spiritual  in  art,  and  who  com-  Hritish  Mu^um,  also  to  the  Hoou 
bine  with  del'cacy  of  perception  Bibert  Ourzon,  Dr  Rock,  Mr  Bo- 
and  technical  knowledge  more  ele-  binson,  and  Mr.  George  Sobarf.  She 
vated  sources  of  pleasure,  more  has  indeed,  with  commendable  en- 
variety  of  association,  habits  of  terprise,  travelled  far  and  wide  to 
more  excursive  thought.  Let  none  gather  varied  materials,  and  to 
imagine,  however,  that  in  placing  give  to  **a  realm  of  Art  almosi 
before  the  uninitiated  these  unpre-  kindred  in  amount  to  a  kingdom 
tendi^  volumes,  I  assume  any  suoh  of  nature,**  a  boundless  drcom- 
•upenority  as  is  here  implied.  Like  ferenoe.  That  she  acoompli^ied 
a  child  that  has  sprung  on  a  little  in  tbe  end  all  that  she  heraelf  c;>ald 
way  before  its  playmates,  and  have  desired,  is,  of  course,  not  to 
caught  a  glimpse  through  an  open-  be  expectied.  No  one  knows  better 
ing  portal  of  some  varied  EJen  than  Lady  Eastlake  how  u;teHy 
within,  all  gay  with  flowers  and  exhaostless  is  the  theme  on  whicli 
musical  with  birds,  and  haunted  she  has  entered;  a  history  whicb^ 
by  divine  shapes  which  beckon  did  it  recount  all  that  oonkl  be 
forward,  and,  after  one  rapturous  told,  the  world  itself  t  >  borrow  t*ie 
survey,  runs  back  and  catches  its  bold  metaphor  of  tbe  Evangeliat, 
companions  by  the  band,  an<l  hurries  could  not  contain  tbe  books  thai 
them  forward  to  share  the  new-  should  be  written.  Still  we  bava 
found  pleasure,  the  yet  unexplored  here  in  these  volumes,  penned  In  a 
region  of  delight:  even  so  it  is  trnlb-seeking  spirit,  and  itlostrated 
with  me — I  am  on  the  outside^  not  with  a  copious  generosity,  which  at 
the  inside,  of  tbe  door  I  open.*^  once ,  elucidates  and  adorns  eadr 
Lady  Eastlake  has  worthily  fol-  section  of  the  subject,  contriboti<M» 
lowed  in  the  footsteps  of  her  pre-  to  the  literature  of  Christian  art  fur 
decessor.  Tiie  labours  of  Mrs.  Jame-  which  every  arUst,  and  indeed 
son  wera  suddenly  oat  short  in  the  the  ttodeot  of  theok)gy|  will 
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fess  a  debt  of  sinoenet  gratittide. 
To  thougbtfal  inquirers  richest, 
mines  are  here  opened  for  medi- 
tation. To  minds  prepared  for 
deeper  draughts  to  quench  the 
thirst  for  knowledge,  wells  are 
dug  and  fountains  are  made  to 
flow  even  in  the  desert  tracts  of 
time,  where  pi)grim*s  foot  bat 
seldom  attempts  to  tread.  We 
think  indeed  that  Ladj  Eastlake 
has  done  special  service  in  bring* 
ing  into  popular  view  recondite 
stores  >i'hich  have  hitherto  been 
sealed  from  poblio  nse.  She  has, 
for  example,  by  appeal  to  the  early 
heads  of  Christ  in  the  Catacombs, 
bv  reference  to  Christian  sarco- 
phagi of  the  foarth  century,  to 
ivories  as  old  as  the  sixth  century, 
and  Greek  MSS.  and  Byzantine 
miniatures  of  the  ninth  century, 
enabled  the  art  student  to  trace  the 
history  of  types  and  antitypes,  and 
to  analyse  the  rudimentary  germs 
which,  from  age  to  age  accumu- 
lating strength  and  growing  in 
comellnsss,  at  length  issued  forth 
in  perfected  pictorial  form. 

It  is  to  this,  the  infancy  of  art, 
that  at  the  present  moment  peculiar 
interest  attaches.  Of  its  manhood, 
as  manifest  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  we  have  for-  long 
known  wellnigh  all  that  can  be 
learnt.  Bat  of  the  infant  cradle  of 
art,  as  it  was  tossed  to  and  fro  on 
the  troubled  waters  of  persecution, 
as  it  was  watched  by  heaven  and 
tended  bv  angels,  the  world  is  natu- 
rally curious  to  know  more^  The 
idea,  perhaps  but  the  echo  of  too 
credulous  affection,  has  been  cher- 
ished indeed,  that  in  the  earliest 
ages  a  picture  may  have  been  an 
autlientic  narrative  of  an  actual 
fact — that  the  Christian  painter 
may  have  depicted  an  event  which 
be  witnessed,  or  a  countenance 
that  he  knew ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  nearer  art  approached  to 
the  days  when  miracles  were 
wrought,  and  holy  men  wrote  as 
thev  were  inspired  by  God,  the  more 
>f  heaven  and  of  divine  truth  does 
iie  work  reflect 

S  iroewhat  of  this  persuasion  pro- 
>ably   enters    most   minds  on    the 


descent  into  the  dark  subterranean 
chambers  beneath  the  Roman  Cam- 
pania, the  refuse,  the  churchy  and 
the  sepulchre  of  the  early  believer. 
The  mysterious  gloom  of  these  gal- 
leries, the  perplexed  labyrinth  of 
these  tortuous  pa&*ages,  not  unlike 
to  the  obscure  avenues  of  the  sha- 
dowy past,  the  fitful  flicker  of  the 
precarious  light  which  the  darkness 
seems  hungry  to  devour — ^these  and 
many  kindred  suggestions  awaken 
in  the  Catacombs  wondering  imagin- 
ation. Then  it  is  that  the  mind  is 
ready,  nay  eager,  to  entertain  fond- 
est hopes;  that  faith  is  willingly 
{iiven  to  stories  which  fancy  paints ; 
that  the  feet  tread  reverently,  in  the 
trust  that  these  same  paths  were 
worn  by  the  steps  of  disciples ;  and 
then  too  it  is,  as  the  taper  throws 
transient  gleams  along  the  walls 
and  across  the  vaults,  that  the  eye 
believes  it  looks  upon  the  very 
pictures  which  apostles  saw  ana 
sanctioned,  and  that  the  shadowy 
heads  which  peer  out  from  the 
mysterious  gloom  are  nothing  less 
than  the  actual  portraits  of  saints, 
martyrs,  or  even  of  Christ  him- 
self. We  recollect,  when  in  Home, 
conversing  with  Padre  Harchi  on 
the  then  recent  Catacomb  discov- 
eries, and  fervent  was  the  &ith  of 
the  old  man  in  the  monumental 
chronicles  of  Christianity  which  he 
and  others  were  zealously  exhum- 
ing. "  We  have,"  said  he,  **  recently 
come  upon  a  chamber,  the  remains 
in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
date  back  to  the  very  time  of  the 
apostles."  This  conjecture  is  repeat- 
ed merely  to  show  of  what  mov- 
ing interest  are  the  investigations 
which  have  been  made,  and  are 
still  prosecuted,  into  the  icon- 
ography of  the  earliest  Christian 
art.  The  importance  of  these  in- 
quiries, indeed,  whether  to  the 
artist  or  to  the  theologian,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  overrate.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  was  the  seal  of  the  Churobi 
and  so  verily  the  tomb  of  the  be- 
liever was  the  charter  or  |>edigree 
of  Christian  art.  Thereon  were  in- 
scribed the  symbols  of  the  disciples* 
faith — the  dove,  the  lyre,  the  palm 
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branch,  the  anchor,  the  fish,  the 
ship.  There  too  were  painted  the 
icries  of  types  and  antitypes  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments :  Koah 
in  the  ark,  Moses  striking,  the  rook, 
Jonah  swallowed  bj  tlie  fish,  Jonah 
thrown  from  the  fishes  mouth, 
'  JDaniel  between  the  lions,  Christ 
restoring  Lazaros  to  life,  the  mir- 
acle of  the  loaves,  the  lame  man 
taking  np  his  bed,  with  a  central 
figure  of  Ohrist  as  the  Good  Shep- 
herd bearing  a  sheep  upon  His 
shoulders. 

Affectionately,  as  we  have  said, 
does  the  mind  cling  to  these  forms, 
however  erode,  through  which  the 
firet  Ohristians  speak  to  us  in  their 
ashes.  Yet,  if  ever  there  were 
need  for  circumspection,  it  is  here : 
jast  in  proportion  to  the  sym- 
pathy which  moves  to  easy  and 
Dleasant  credality  is  the  necessity 
for  the  coolness  of  Judgment 
which  shall  guard  against  apoc- 
ryphal pretence.  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  but  that  the  Bomish 
Oharoh  has  sought  to  make  capital 
out  of  the  Catacombs;  with  this, 
however,  we  have  here  nothing  to 
do.  O-^r  duty  is  to  declare  the 
simple  tmth,  even  thoagh  appa- 
renuy  to  the  prejadice  of  Christian 
art.  Let  us  say,  then,  once  for  all, 
that  Christian  art  is  not  like  the 
tables  of  the  law,  written  by  the 
finger  of  God — ^not  like  those  tongues 
of  fire  which  came  at  Pentecost; 
but,  of  more  mundane  birth,  it  rises 
among  the  mists  and  vapours  of 
earth,  it  shares  the  infirmity  of 
our  race,  it  is  darkened  by  haman 
passion,  it  falls  in  the  decay  of  na- 
tions, and  only  reaches  its  divine 
form  when  man,  ia  the  perfect- 
ing of  Christian  civilisation,  grows 
strong  in  i^rm  and  noble  in  soul. 

The  one  question  in  the  pic- 
torial history  of  our  Lord  which 
above  all  others  incites  to  specu- 
lation—  the  authenticity  of  the 
early  portraits  of  Christ — has  re- 
ceived from  Lady  Eastlake  dispas- 
sionate coDsideration.  The  mind, 
as  we  jiave  wd,  clings  fondly  to 
the  belief  that  some  record  or  re- 
liable tradiUon  may  have  been  left 
of  tbe  personal  appearance  of  Jeans 


while   be    sqjoumed    upon    earth. 
"We  have  known  students  in  Rome 
who  would  not  surrender  tbe  ooo- 
riction    that    the    early   beads   of 
the  Saviour   retain  at    least    some 
shadowed  memory  of   their  dirioe 
original.    We  have  ourselves  search- 
ed   the    Catacombs    io    tlie     hope 
that   evidence   might   be    collected 
which    should   justify    a   belief  so 
accordant  with   the  desires  of  the 
haman   heart     Tet  we   are  bound 
to  8Ay,  the  farther  the  inqairy  wu 
prosecuted  the  more  nnteoable  be- 
came the  assumption  that  any  one 
of    the    many   presumed    portraits 
of  Christ  were   trustworthy.      Tbe 
calm     and     impartial     manner    ia 
which     Lady    Eastlake     has    ooo- 
dacted  the   difficult    inqairy  wfaieb 
brings  her  to  the  same  condosinii, 
is    worthy    of    all    commendation. 
We  recollect  that   the    first  teots- 
tive  proposition  at  which  vre  our- 
selves arrived  was,  that  the  raaoy 
and  somewhat  confiicting   portraili 
could    scarcely  point   to   one   and 
the  same   person ;    and,  that  eae^ 
Individ aal    work    simply    reflected 
and  reproduced  the  type,  style,  and 
treatment    peculiar   to    the    perwd 
and  the  people  which  bad  given  it 
birth.    Under  the  same   persoascB 
Lady  Eastlake   tells    us  that  "tha 
first  known  conception  of  the  Sav- 
iour's features  was  inspired  by  tbe 
lingering   feeling  for  classic   fonna^ 
and  is  found  in  the  earlier  monu- 
ments  of    the   Boman    Catacomba 
Here  the  type  of  Christ  is  simi^j 
that  of  a  youth,  and  of  tbe  expfee- 
sion  proper  to  that  period."    Tbeo, 
coming  into  *Uhe  wide  realm  and 
long  reign  of  Byzantine  art — thoagfa  * 
in  many  respects  allied  with  daw 
traditions — we  enter  into   another 
distinct  form  of  the  bamtn  oooa- 
tenance,  and   therefore  oi  that  of 
the  Lord.    The  hair  divided  io  tiw 
centre  of  the  forehead  may  here  be 
said  to  constitute  an  unfailing  siga 
of  identity.    At  the  same  time  thee 
was  nothing  in  this  feature  to  pre- 
vent the  utmost  possible  diffenffioe 
in  every  other.     We   find,  aooofd- 
in^ly,  io  the  works   of    Byzantins 
origin,  as  much  diversity  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  dineriog  con- 
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ditions  to  whioli  aft  was  sabjeoted 
—from  the  mere  meohanioal  repro- 
daction  of  the  eame  eTer-copied 
and  eTer-deterioratiDg  pattern,  to 
the  work  of  soch  artists  who,  thoagh 
oonforming  in  treatment  of  subject 
to  the  OTerraliDg  laws  of  the  Greek 
Church,  jet  infosed  into  it  a  feel- 
ing for  beaatj  and  elevation  of 
oharacter." 

Passing  northward  of  the  Alps, 
we  enter  on  distinct  races  and 
nationalitlea,  and  are  in  the  midst 
of  sohools— if  arts  so  untutored  can 
be  said  to  belong  to  any  school — 
marked  b7  a  yigour  which  inheres 
to  naturalism  and  begeta  a  rude 
originality. 

*  The  Anglo-Saxon  period,'*  oontin- 
Q68  Lady  Eaatlake,  '*  whieh,  in  re8i>ect 
of  Art,  leemB  to  mingle  both  claaaieal 
reminiaoeneee  and  Byzantine  traditions 
with  a  grandly  fantastic  element,  offers 
more   interest.    Christ   is   here  more 
strictly   separate:   the  disciples  have 
one  class  oi  featnres,  being  chiefly  given 
with    classically-formed   profiles,    the 
Angela    and   archangels    another,  and 
Christ  a  third.    This  is  of  an  abstract 
and    weird    character,    conveying    a 
strange  sense  of  the  supernatural,  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  the  abstract  na- 
ture  of  the  more  general  coneeption, 
which  represents  our  Lord   in  glory. 
The  head  rises  pandly  above  the  stony 
stare,  the    divided  bead  is  einctared 
with  a  fillet  and  jewel,/and  the  beard 
is  farmed  into  three  poiate.    The  lines 
are  few  and  equal,  as  if  by  a  baud  ac- 
cuatomed  to  incise  them  on  a  harder 
materiaL    Another  form,  with  a  bushy 
wig  of  hair,  is  more  fantastic,  though 
not  without  a  certain  grandeur.    We 
now  enter  streams  of  Art  too  numerous 
and  self-interseoting  to  be  pursued  in 
this   brief    notice.    The  human  head 
iiere  serves^  of  course,  as  in  all  Art^  to 
liatiDgnish   one  school  from  another, 
>iit  it  would  be  perilous  to  attempt  any 
licety  of  eonnoissennhip." 

Then  referring  to  a  woodcat 
aken  from  an  English  MS.  of  the 
oarteenth  oentnry,  the  following 
ontribntion  is  made  to  the  ethno- 
)gy  of  Ofariatian  iconography : — 

"*  Other  illostrationa  of  Christ  in  this 
^ork  will  supply  ample  proof  of  the 
iversities  of  representation  during  this 
nd      previous    centariea      Gkaerally 
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speaking^  however,  and  without  affect- 
ing any  precision,  there  is  a  sort  of  an- 
alogy between  the  heads  of  Clirist  and 
the  generally  received  characteristies 
of  the  principal  northern  nations,  even 
to  this  time.  The  conception  of  Christ's 
countenance  in  English  miniatures  has 
a  certain  earnest  downriffhtness ;  in 
French  works  it  is  decidedly  gay; 
while  the  German  have  an  expression 
of  thought." 

It  will  by  this  time  have  become 
evident  that  the  number  and  the 
variety  of  these  heads  of  the  Sav- 
iour mutually  overthrow  any  ex- 
clusive claim  to  personal  fidelity. 
In  the  absence,  then,  of  any  speci- 
fic testimony  in  support  of  historic 
truth,  the  mere  fact  that,  by  the 
sixth  century,  every  principal  Obris- 
tian  commnnitv  was  in  possession 
of  "pictures  or  Christ  made  with- 
out hands,'*  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  these  creations  were  but  the 
prolific  ofiTi^pring  of  fertile  imagina- 
tion. Among  the  many  claimanta, 
which,  asks  Lady  Eastlake  with 
reason,  was  the  true  portrait! 
*^That  possessed  by  the  Koman^t 
or  that  represented  by  the  He- 
brews? or  that  treasured  by  the 
Qreekst  or  that  worshipped  by 
the  Ethiopians? — since  all  in  turn 
maintain  that  Christ  had  borne  the 
features  of  their  particular  race  I 
Thus  it  need  only  be  observed,  that 
at  the  seventh  General  Council, 
held  at  Constantinople  in  754,  all 
the  pictures  purporting  to  have  de- 
scended direct  from  Christ  or  Hia 
apostles  were  condemned."  And 
here  may  be  allowed  to  end  a  con- 
troversy which,  for  the  deep  inter- 
ests involved,  has  scarcely  an  equal 
in  the  entire  range  of  Christian  art. 

Yet,  rightly  viewed,  is  this  end- 
ing but  the  starting-point  to  a  new 
bqsinning.  The  ground  which  the 
critical  intellect  surrenders  is  at 
once  taken  possession  of  by  crea- 
tive imagination,  and  the  blank  left 
on  the  page  of  history  is  at  length 
supplied  by  the  pencil  of  art  A 
wriier  conscious  of  original  power 
likes  not  to  be  bound  strictly  within 
a  prescribed  barrier  of  facts;  he 
desires  rather  to  call  forth  his 
characters   out   of  the   dimness  of 
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(lifitaDoe.    And  so  likewise  the  artist    diviDe  beauty ;   be  is  permitted  to 
rejoioes     in    themes    remotely    re-    form   for  himself  an  image  of  all 
moved     from     the    foregrooDd    of   that  is  most  fair  on  earth   and  m 
actaal    and    immediate   experience,    heaven ;   he  is  bidden  to  enter,  as 
subjects   which   transcend    the   life    Fra  Angelico,  the  boose  of  prajer, 
of  common  day.    Perhaps  the  total    and    there   seek  in  virion    for  ab- 
absence  of  any  portrait  of  Ohristi    solnte    perfection;    and    then,   afler 
which  in  some  moods  of  mind  we    all,    behold,   the   infinite   rises  still 
are   tempted   to    monm  over,  may    above  and  beyond  bim.    He  strives 
on    the   whole   be   regarded   as   a    after    it    in    vain.      Bat    even  in 
providential    denial    of    what    had    his   failure   have   we   the    measure 
proved     a     dangerous,    though     a    of  the   summit   to   which    he  his 
priceless  possession.    But  whatever    ascended.      The    finite    may   have 
doubt  we   may  have  on  this  point,    failed  to  circumscribe  the  infioite; 
assuredly  there  can  be  no  question    art  may  have  faltered  as  it  essayed 
'that   art    could    scarcely  receive  a   to   transcribe  the  natnre  which  is 
higher  boon,  or  be  intrusted  with    above    all    nature.     Yet    does   th« 
a  nobler  mission,  than  that  of  form-    effort    bring  its  own  reward;    and 
ing    for   itself,,   and   not   for   itself   the  artist  who  waits  for  wiii^pefs 
oidy,  but    for    the    entire    world,    from  the  world  of  spirits  shall,  as 
a   tabernacle   wherein    the    Eternal    Beato  the  Blesse^  have  power  to 
Word  might  find  an  earthly  dwell-    paint   in  forms  and  oolonn  wbidi 
ing.      We  have  already  shown  that    speak  as  revelations.    Thoa  it  win 
Ohristlanity    brought   fulfilment    to    be    seen    that,   instead    of    a  por- 
the   art-aspiration    of  the    nations;    trait    which,    from    generation    to 
it  satisfied  the  desire  for  the  nnion    generation,  should  lose  its  origiDal 
of  the  perfect  God  and  the  perfect    worth,    art     commenced     with    t 
man.    Here,  then,  as  we  have  said,    germ,  which,  though  at  first  rude, 
is  a  theme  before  which  genius  may    gathered    around    it    the   accoma- 
bow  the  head;   here  a  subject  that   Jative     thought    and    de?otioii   of 
imagination  strives   after   in  vain;    successive  minds  and  masters,  bor- 
here   a   goal    toward    which  every    rowing,     assimilating,    and    nj«Gt- 
foot  tends,  and  yet  no  pilgrim  shall    ing    from    each    in    torn,    till    at 
ever  reach.    Yet   he   who    is  per-    length,  after   the    lapse  of  weHnigh 
niitted  to  converse  with  the  Lord  in   fifteen  centurfes,   was    attained  tlie 
the  mount  shall,  perchance,  as  the    folly    developed   type,    the   h^he3L 
lawgiver  of  old,  descend  with  glory    pictorial   manifestation    yet  knowa 
round  the  brow.     We  repeat  that,    of   the    divine  natnre   iocamate  ii 
in   the  truest  interests  of  art,  no-    homan  form.     '^The  fifteenth  oea- 
thing    better   could  have  been  de-    tury,"  writes  Lady   Eastlake,  ''did 
fflred   than   that  the  image  of  the    not  elapse  without  bequeathing  tba 
Saviour   should  be  left  as  now  in    profoundest  conception   of  the  Sffii 
the  uncertainty  of  conjecture.     In-    of  Man  which  mortal  hand  has  ever 
stead  of  a  portrait  marred,  which,    executed.    Most  of  our  readers  wl&  • 
century  by  century,  should  receive,    think  of  that  dim  ghost  of  a  head, 
like   the  suffering  Saviour  himself,    still  lingering  on  the  walls  of  ao  old 
cruel   indignity,  until    shorn,  there    refectory  in  Milan,  which,  like  its 
may  be  reason  to  fear,  of  the  last    divine  original,  has  saffi»red  the  eoa- 
ra>8    of    Gh>dhead — instead    of    a    tempt  and  iqjuir  of  man,  yet  ttiil 
form  thus  disfigured,  lying  even,  it    defies    the    world    to   prodnoe  its 
may    be,   as   a   stumbling-block    at    equal.'' 

the  gate  of  heaven,  an  impediment  Art,  whether  she  assume  the 
rath^  than  an  aid— ^ach  mind  is  guise  of  prose  or  of  poetry,  whether 
\eft  to  ei\}oy  its  own  ideal ;  each  she  be  content  to  limit  herself  to  a 
artist  is  told  to  go  forth  and  simple  narrative  of  facta,  or  add  to 
gather  throughout  creation  every  description  the  colour  of  ixna^ 
scattered  member  of  the  body  of   nation,    still     is    ever    pedonmag 
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the  function  of  a  language;   not, 
indeed,  a  language  of  sounds,   but 
the   silent  speech   uttered    through 
ibrms.     Pictures    and    the    pkistio 
jtaU  being  thus  the  embodiment  of 
thoagbta,    they    necessarily    follow 
•closely  upon  the  ebb   and  flow  of 
the  great  tidal  ideas  which  from  age 
to  age  sweep  over  s^as  and  oonti- 
aieots.    The  arts  of  Greece  swelled 
^th  tlte   outburst   of   poetry,   rose 
with  the  "elevation  of    philosophy, 
-and  as  a  mirror  reflected  the  master 
thoughts    of   the   national    religion. 
What   rhapsodists  sang,  what  wise 
niea  taught,  what   the   people  be- 
lieved and  worshipped,  the  painter 
delineated  and  ihe  sculptor  carved. 
Thus  it  is  that  any  complete  cycle  of 
art  is  as  a  book,  per<)bance  of  ihany 
<shapters  and  divided  under  diverse 
beads,   wherein   may    be   read   the 
ideas  which   have  accumulated  into 
a  system,  grown  into  a  history,  and 
-covered,  as  it  were,  a  wide  territory 
of  national  thought.    And  if  this  be 
true  of  art  in  general,  more  espe- 
-ciaJly  is  it  true  of  tbosa  arts  wbioh 
•congregate  around  ^Christianity,  and 
have  come  to  illustrate  and  glorify 
the  history  of  our  Lord.    The  thick 
.and    closely   packed   volumes   now 
before    us    are    indeed    convincing 
testimony,  if  evidence  were  want- 
ing,   of    the     abounding    materials 
oat    of     which     Christian     artists 
reared   visible    bulwarks    to   faith. 
It  seems,  indeed,  that  whatever  tlie 
prophet  in  vision  had  seen,   what- 
ever   Christ   and    His    apostles  did 
^nd  suffered—whatever,  indeed,  the 
Church    believed     and    held    most 
.sacred,  just  so  much  was  the  painter 
and  the  sculptor  ready  to  set  forth 
.find  proclaim  in  the  langnage  which 
the  nnlettered  multitude  could  best 
^inderstand.     Hence  it  is    that  the 
Iiistory  of   our   Lord    as   narrated 
."by  the  artist   stands   out  the  com- 
plete   counterpart  of  the  story  told 
^y  the  theologian,  and  of  the  faith 
lield    dear  by  the  people.     Taking 
the    survey,    indeed,    of    tlie    vast 
Christian    diagram    which    through 
eke  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries  has 
jreoeived     re-touchiij^     and     addl- 
4J.ons   from    artists    whose  name  is 


legion,  we  are  soaroely  able  to  de- 
tect a  single  break  or  blank  in  the 
all-embracing  picture.  A  rapid 
sketch  of  the  volumes  before  us, 
whereof,  is  we  have  seen,  the  outUne 
was  drawn  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  the 
details  and  enrichments  furnished 
by  Lady  Eastlake,  wifl  best  elnci- 
date  the  line  of  thouffht  to  which 
we  have  here  given  but  imperfect 
expression. 

£veu    as    the  entire  Bible,  from 
the  first  book  of  Genesis  to  the  last 
verse   of   the  Eevelation,  points  J;o 
or  portrays  the  history  of  our  Lord ; 
so  does  art,  which  is^  as  we  have 
seen,  a  mirror  set  up  to  reflect  the 
collective    thought  of   Christendom, 
depict  Jesus  first  as  the  creator  of 
the  world  and  finally  as  its  judge. 
Indeed,  the  Son  being  coeval  with 
the  Father,  the  history  of  our  Lord 
is  made  to  stretch  back  beyond  the 
days   of    creation    into    the    depth 
of  an    unfathomed    eternity.     Thus 
the   fall  of   Lncifcr   and    his   rebel 
angels,  as  in  the  epic  of  our  great 
English  poet,  constitutes  the  open- 
ing soene  to  the  drama  of  a  paradise 
lost  and  won,    **  The  fall  of  Lucifer 
is  found  in  all  forms  of  the  apeeu- 
liua    9alvationi$,    always   commenc- 
ing   the    history    of    the    world;:  * 
Michael  Angele   intended    to    have 
execated  the  overthrow  of  the  an- 
gels on  the  va<4  wall  of  the  Sistine 
which  faces  the  ^Last  Judgment;' 
Spinello  Aretino  painted  that  ^^  war 
in  heaven,  when  Michael   and   his 
angels  fought   against  Satan  ;^'  Ru- 
bens   poured    forth    "cataracts    of 
figures,^'  the  overthrow  of  the  damn- 
^:  and  then  as  a  typioal  incident 
in   the  great    battle    which    over- 
whelmed   the  sky  in  its   fury,    we 
have  various  pictures  of  St.  Michael 
crushing   Satan,    among  which   we 
may    mention    as    preeminent    the 
well-known    designs    by    Biphael 
and  Gaido. 

The  connecting  idea  between  this 
first  act,  the  overthrow  of  Satan, 
and  the  second  act,  the  creation  of 
man,  is  supplied  by  one  of  those 
fictions  in  which  legendary  art 
abounds.  Qod  created  m:in,  it 
is  said,  to  repur  the  breaches  in 
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heftven    ocoasfoned     by    the    lapse 
of  80  maiij   angelio   spirits  I      The 
six    days'    creation,    together   with 
the      temptation^     the     fall,     and 
the    elpoteion,   which   constitute   a 
cycle,  closing  in  the  climax   ef   a 
catastrophe,     hare     receired     ctiri- 
oQs    and   occasionally    lo^ly    iilms- 
tration     both     in     painting      and 
scnlptnred     bas-relief.      The    dis-^ 
tinetion   already  indicated    between 
the    literal    prose    narratlTc    with 
which  early  art  was   content,,  and 
the  poetic  amplifications  and  adorn- 
ings  to  which  later  and  more  derd- 
oped   periods  became    addicted,    is 
specially  obyions  in  snb^ts  of  this 
series  soch  as  tile  creation  of  Ire^ 
When    Bcnlptors  and  painters  were 
as   yet   tentatrve  of  ^their   powers,, 
they  gav^  to  the  Biblical  story  a 
reading  which   savonrs   in  R»   nn- 
tempered  grossness  of  the  grotes^e. 
For  example^  in  the  bas-reliefa  on 
the    fe^ade    of   the    Cathedral    of 
Grvietto,    execnted     in     the    thii»- 
teenth  century  by  the  sclool  of  the 
l^sani,  Adam   lies  nnder   profound 
sleep,  his  side  yawns  open  in  a  deep 
gash,  an  actual  rib  protrades   from 
the    wound,    and    the   Creator,.  &9 
accoucheur,  is  fottnd  in  the  act  of 
"performing  the   operation  with  » 
kind    of  surgical   intensity.'^     This 
direct  translation  of  a  Terbal  myth 
into  a  Tisual  reality,  is  one  of  the 
most  egregious  examples  of  a  blonder 
common  to  all  times,  the  confound- 
ing of  the  conditions  prescribed  to 
separate    arts,   the   transferring    of 
the    shadowy   metaphor   of    words 
into  the  snbstimtial  body  of  Tisible 
forms.    We  may  rest  assured   that 
if,  instead  of  a  revelation    through 
the     inctrnment    of     speech,,    ther 
Creator    had    spoken    through    the 
language  of  art*-a  state  of  things- 
not  impossible  to  conceive  of -^  the 
imagery  and   figures  appropriate  to 
the  medium  of  worde  would   have 
assumed  plastic  and  pictorial  fbrmsr 
And  those  arti9t»  have  approached 
most   nearly    to    the    divine  mind 
Who  dared  to  uae  soraewhaft  of  the 
poet's  license,  who  brought  to  the 
verbal  text  tne  suggestions  ci  fancy, 
and  who  thus  were  enabled  in  the 


mind's  eye  to  re-fasfifon;.  and  to* 
clothe  again,  those  scenes  which 
the  amanuensis  of  Deity  may  have 
blotted  hi  the  wHUng.  Ibis,  we 
think,  is  specially  evident  in  tiie 
various  treatment,,  some  mean,, 
others  grand*,  of  the  theme  josi 
mentioned-^he  creation  of  Eve. 
The  genius  of  Htehae)^  Ang^ 
has  given  to  this  snbject  his  wonted 
largeness  and  power.  jSgain,  ia 
the  doors  of  CFhiberti — declared, 
it  is  welF  known,  wortlij  to  be 
thr  gates  of  heaven— creation  is  less- 
a  physical  €>peratIon  than  »  aopreme 
act  of  thought.  God  cpeaki^  and  it 
is  done;,  the  Almighty,  with  out- 
stretebed  hand,  callb  Eve  into  bdng, 
and  forthwith  she  rises  a  fbnn  so* 
beauteous  that  the  angeb  bead 
from  heaven  to*  gaae  en  hcF-  she 
fioats  upborne  by  attendant  minis- 
ters, and  bends  to  give  to  hep  Xakxr 
thanks  for  We  bestowed^ 

The  group  of  subjects  dcsiBg 
with  the  expulsion  from  }B9ei»  and 
the  death  of  Abeir  is  sacceeiled  by 
the  series  of  Biblical  types  wfaieb 
point  to  the  coming  of  €brist,^  and 

Srefigure  His  mission  and  ofice. 
[ore  correctly  speaking,  indeed, 
the  one  sene?  overlafis  and  rui» 
into  the-  other;,  for  the  first  Adam, 
whose  side  was  opened  at  the  riba, 
became,^  by  an  ingenuity  which  in 
this  legendary  art  is-  as  amazing  as 
it  is  but  too  frequently  «Tina»ng^ 
the  ayrabol  ef  the  seoosd  Adam 
whose  side  was  pierc^  opon  tba 
cross.  This  straining  aifter  distant 
analogies  we  cannot  but  pegmrd  a» 
puerile,  Such  childiah  oGoaeeits, 
which  do  violence  to  rational  re- 
ligion, and  mar  the  beauty  of  poetic 
thoaghty.  must,,  however,  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  theologians-  rathar 
thaa  against  artists,  who,  at  the 
worst,  were  merely  bnt  too  ready 
to  do  as  they  were  bid.  This  ]<ka 
of  types  having  been  once  started, 
the  indefinite  multipHeatioD    of  the 

Smbol  was  matter  of  little  eke 
an  fictitious  conjecture.  It  were 
hard,  indeed,  that  a  lawglYer,  a 
prophet,  a  priest,  or  a  iiog  under 
the  M  dispeasatxon  sheold  sot,,  st 
least  in  some  oae  or  mcn%  paiMt% 
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•stand  \n  a  oertaln  distant  oorres- 
poodence  with  the  great  Lawgirer, 
Triest,  and  King,  la  whom,  under 
the  new  dispensation,   the    prophe- 
cies   met     with    their    falfilment 
Henoe  do   we   find    Ohristian    art 
proHSe  ia  pietares  whieh  preigare 
IDbrist  in  His  character  and  offfioe. 
7or  example-:  Noah  fDmishes  a  type 
•of  cor  Lord,    heoaose   the   delnge 
was  a  baptism    ef  waters   for   the 
•oleaosiBg  and  parifying  ef  the  old 
world   from  sio^    becaose   the  ark 
which  5oah  bnilt  for  the  rescue  of 
himself  and  family  is  as  the  choreh 
which  Christ  reared  for  the  redeem* 
•ed  of  the  children  of  men;  becaoae 
throogh  Noah  came  a  ooyenant  of 
mercy  to   the  saved;    and  because 
4)is  renr  name  -signifies  comfort  and 
Test.    Thus,    in   the   same  manner, 
Isaac  is  a  type  of  our  Lord,  for,  as 
Che  well-b^oved  son,  he  was  ready, 
4ike  a  lamb,  to  give  bimsdf  a  sacri- 
fice.    Koses,  again,  fnmishes  more 
abundant   materials   out   of    which 
to  fashion  an  image  of  Christ  the 
great    deliverer.      Hoses   was    the 
bead  of  the  old  covenant  as  Ohrist 
is  oi  the  new.    Indeed,  the  whole 
Mosaic    dispensation— eren    to    its 
details — may    withent   vieleoce    be 
made   te   picture   forth  the  calmi-. 
nating  dispensation  in  Ohrist    The 
blood  of  the  passorer,  the  baptism 
onto  Moses  in  the  sea  and  in    the 
>olond,  the  waters  from  the  spiritual 
rock, — which    rock    was    Christ, — 
the  lifting  up  of  the  bracen  serpent 
in   the  wildtt^eas,  are  some  of  the 
many    characteristics   in  which  the 
l&wgiTer  of  Sinai  was  the  emblem 
of   the  Lord  lasting  in  the  wilder- 
ness,   and    transfigored    en   Tabor. 
Ji^galn::    Joshua,    as   leader   of   the 
people ;  David  as  the  jp<»atmist  king, 
the  melody  of  whose  song  was  like 
to  the  angels^  Hymn  of  theSTativity; 
Solomon,    becanse   of    his  wisdom, 
wbereunt*  the  Queen  of  Sheba  came. 
even  as  the  three  kings  who  wor- 
shipped the  new-born  Lord  of  Israel; 
Ellijah,  1»ecanfle  he  was  taken  up  to 
iieaven,  eren  as  Christ   rose   from 
;be    tomb,  and  was  lifted  from  the 
»arth;  Job,  firom  his  sufferings  and 
us    patience  J   Jonabf  as  the  .fioti- 


tiona  image  of  the  burial  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ, — were  each  and  all 
gathered  into  the  kingdom  of  Chris- 
tian art,  were  severally  fashioned 
into  pictures  which  should  portray 
aad  prefigure  the  history  of  our 
Lord,  were  made  to  speak  the 
language  of  prophecy,  to  enact  the 
world's  great  tragedy — ^the  redemp- 
tion made  perfect  threngh  suffering. 

Art  having  thus  tried  the  shadowy 
chambers  of  prophecy  —  having 
adorned,  and  ofctimee  encumbered, 
the  Old  Testament  narrative  with 
myths,  legends,  and  types,  —  at 
length,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the 
star  which  shone  in  Bethlehem  was 
unto  art  a  great  light  Christian 
painting  here  r^oices  in  joy  un- 
speakable over  the  cradle  of  peace 
and  good-will ;  she  makes  the  angels 
who  once  sported  among  the  groves 
of  paradise,  but  had  fled  away  at  the 
approach  ef  sin,  return,  after  long 
estrangement,  again  towards  the 
confines  of  earth,  to  worship  be- 
fore the  manger  where  the  young 
child  lay.  She  calls  upon  shep- 
herds, tending  their  flocks  by 
night,  to  come  and  see  the  Shep- 
herd and  Bishop  of  souls;  she 
summons  kings  fh>m  a£ar  to  bow 
in  homage  bef>re  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth:;  with  solicitude 
and  affection  she  follows  in  the 
steps  of  the  mother  and  the  infant 
driven  into  Egypt  ^  she  watches 
over  the  early  years  spent  in  Naza- 
reth, while  the  child  grew  and 
waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with 
wisdom  and  the  grace  of  God ;  she 
goes  to  J^erusalem,  and  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  doctors  in  the  Temple, 
when  all  who  hear  Jesus  are 
astonished  at  His  underRtanding 
and  answers;  she  is  with  Ohrist  in 
,Sis  temptation  and  baptism,  and 
sits  at  the  wedding-feast  when,  in 
the  beginning  of  miracles,  the  water 
is  made  wine;  and  thus  does  Chris- 
tian art  follow,  pencil  in  hand,  the 
steps  of  the  Saviour  as  He  teaches 
on  the  Kount,  as  He  blesses  little 
children,  as  He  talks  with  the  wo- 
man of  Samaria  by  the  well,  as  He 
multiplies  the  loaves  and  the  fishes, 
heals    the     blind,    cures    diseasea, 
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raises  the  d^ft^l,  and  bids  Lazaras 
come  fbrtb,  till  at  last  the  final 
scene  opens  with  the  entry  into 
Jerosalem,  to  he  qrAck)y  followed 
by  the  agony  in  the  irarden  and  the 
death  on  Galrary.  These  are  the 
themes  whioh  artists  from  age  to 
age  have  treated — sometimes  in  ho- 
inility,  and  ofttimes  in  the  pride 
and  glory  of  intellect.  Fra  An- 
geltoo,  or  Gentile  de  I^briano^  in 
trembling-  fear,  scarcely  ventures  to 
approach  the  Madonna,  spotless  in 
beaaty  and  parity;  in  contrast, 
artists  leas  attentive  to  the  stili 
small  voice,  painters  of  genins 
more  impetnooff,  snch  as  Titian,  or 
Veronese,  or  Tintoret,  or  Rnbens, 
with  full  brush,  ponr  ont  torrents 
copions  as  mountain  ftoods,  make- 
the  straight  and  narrow  way  broad, 
exalt  every  valley,  transmute  the 
self-denying  fast  into  the  kxnry  of 
a  feasty  and  change  tlie  garment  of 
sackcloth  into  golden  raimenta, 
bright  as  the  rainbow.  Thus  do 
we  see  how  the-  history  of  oar  Lord, 
even  to  its  minutest  incidents,  has 
been  transcribed  in  charaotern  homely 
as  a  child's  primer,  and  ii^  colours 
redolent  as  a  paradise  of  flowers. 
The  area  covered  is  indeed  great. 
Multiply  the  subjects  treated  by 
the  number  of  the  artists  engaged, 
each  after  his  individual  style,  upon 
tills  great  labour,  and  then  we  may 
perhaps  comprehend  the  length, 
the  breadth^  and  the  fulness  of  that 
art  which  tended  our  Lord  in  Hie 
birth,  ministry,  death,  and  glory. 

The  subject  which  fell  ioto  the 
bands  of  Lady  Eastlake  was  some- 
what shorn  of  its  honours  by  the 
volumes  previously  published  by  her 
predecessor.  Mrs.  Jameson's  work, 
^^  The  Legends  of  the  Madonna,'^  by 
anticipation  appropriated  the  charm- 
ing scenes  which  lie  at  tbe  threshold 
of -the  history  of  our  Lord,  such, 
for  example,  as  ^The  Annuncia- 
tion," *'Tbe  Salutation  of  Eliza- 
beth," "The  Journev  to  Beth- 
lehem," "TheNutivity,"  "The  Ado- 
ration  of  the  Shepherds,"  "the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  "  The  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,''  ^*The 
Might  into  Bgypt;'  »^The  Ripwo;* 


and  **  The  Return  from  Egypt.'*  TM» 
ia  the  explanation  of  the  blank  in 
the  pages  of  Lady  Eastlake,  wbidi^ 
however  nraeh  to  be  deplored,  be- 
came, of  course,    inevitable.     For- 
tunately the  more  thrilling'  act»  in 
the  sacred  story,  comroenciog  with 
the  entry  into  Jerosalem,  dosing  wiUi^ 
the  crucifixion,  the  resurrectioD,  an^ 
the  last  judgment,  yet  remained  in- 
tact to  give  to  the  final  voloroe  of 
the  series  crowning  import    7hm 
cTentP,.  happening   on   the  confines 
of  two  worlds-^that   world  wbidi 
inflicted  the  agony  and   the  shame, 
and  that  other  worid  in  the  bea- 
yens  which  promised  glory  and  ibe 
crown— these'  events,    which  bore 
the  shadow  of  the  grave,  and  yet 
caught  brightness  from  the  light  of 
lights,  have  naturally  kin«Hed  wn- 
ters,    preachers,   and    painten  intn 
more    than    wonted    anloor.     Tbe 
Omsader  endured    hardship   in  or- 
der to  save  for  the  love  of  Christ- 
endom    those     holy    places  wbere- 
the    pronoise    of   the   prophets  h«^ 
found  fulfilment;   and  piigrims  and 
travellers,  ia  all  times,  have  enter- 
ed tbe  garden  of  Grethaemane,  isd' 
walked   the  way  to  Oalvary,  with 
hearts  full  to  overflowing,  and  li{» 
eloquent    in    pathos.     Therefon  u 
it  that  paintero,  though  they  kner 
not  tbe  spot,  and  though  stttdioos]/ 
regardless    of  local    verrdea,  have 
eagerly  taken  possession  of  these  Ust 
and  memorable  days;  have  laid  firm- 
grasp   at  least,    through    power  of 
sympathy  and  spell  of  imaginaticD^ 
on    the    Buoees^ve   scenes    in   our 
Lord's  passion,  and  held  «p  to  view 
the  agony  and    bloody    sweat,  the 
orowD  of  thorns,  the  crosa^  the  bu- 
rial.    And  perhaps  it    is    imposi- 
ble,  in  tbe  whole  range  of  htstoiy, 
whether  sacred  or  secnlar,  to  find, 
impossible  indeed  for  faney  tocon- 
oeive  of,  an  epic  so  tooching,  ao  ter- 
rible,, so  sublime.    That  w»y  to  Cal- 
vary was  the  bridge  which  spanned 
tbe  abyss  dividing  two  kingdoms; 
d>e  Christ  on  tbe  Cross   was  God 
reconciling  the  world  ;     the  rising 
from  the  tomb  was  the  Tiotory  over 
the  grave,  given    as  tbe  ple<!ge  of 
iflaBftortality..    And  artists^  we  ihiak. 
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BotwithstaiicliDg  the  many  infirm!*  sinoerfl  may  oome,  not  only  tbe 
lies  of  tbe  flesh,  haye  foand  graoe  greatest  of  saints,  but  tbe  grandest 
to  portray  these  scenes  in  the  two-  of  painters.  If,  indeed,  the  imps- 
fold  relation  of  earth  and  of  bea-  tnosity  of  nobridled  genius  be  but 
ven.  They  have  been  able  to  give  turned  from  its  perversity,  how  will 
to  the  finite  tbe  extended  sphere  of  it  not  rise  to  a  full  tide  of  inspira- 
tbe  infinite.  They  have  placed  a  tion,  and  fill  the  desert,  the  waste 
fact  In  time  as  seen  in  tbe  theatre  and  tbe  foal  places  of  the  soul,  with 
of  eternity.  They  have  shed  on  the  fertilising  flood.  The  painters,  in 
sunset  of  humanity  somewhat  of  fact,  who,  in  tbe  degeneracy  of  art, 
the  sunrise  of  divinity.  They  have  indulged  in  the  profligacy  of  a  brush 
thrown  into  the  grave  the  un-  which  ran  unruly  riot,  sometimes 
qaenohed  embers  of  resurrection,  brought  to  the  treatment  of  sub- 
They  have  cast  into  the  countenance  jects  imposing  .wholesome  restraint 
of  human  sorrow  more  than  human  an  impulse  and  a  power  which,  in 
serenity;  and  the  weakness  of  the  more  timid  days,  were  necessarily 
body  which  would  sink  under  ohas-  unattainable.  It  was  as  when  a 
tisement  is  upheld  by  an  arm  mighty  mighty  wind  filled  a  house,  or  rush- 
to  save.  ed  over  sea  or  across  tbe  forest, 
We  can  easily  believe  that  tbe  great  was  tbe  noise,  and  terror- 
spirit  by  which  alone  the  artist  may  striking  the  grandeur.  Tintoretto 
ivortbily  treat  tbe  passion  of  our  is  one  of  those  men  unto  whom 
Lord  is  given  to  few.  And  themes  inspiration  came  as  a  whirlwind, 
-which  thus  bow  tbe  soul  in  reve-  and  he  has  left  works  which  bear 
rence,  cannot  but  be  desecrated  by  tbe  tempest's  mark.  Yeronesa  was 
unhallowed  touch.  £motious  lying  another  artist  whose  genius  was  pro- 
too  high  for  this  world,  and  too  digal  and  golden  as  autumn;  and 
deep  for  earthly,  tears,  can  find  when  he  touched  upon  tbe  passion 
expression,  if  at  all,  only  in  words  of  our  Lord,  as  in  tbe  panoramic 
beartielt  and  .few,  or  through  forms  pictures  in  Dresden,  be  showered 
and  colours  chastened  and  solemn,  down,  as  did  the  kings  of  .the  East, 
The  rhetoric  of  the  tongue  and  the  rich  gifts  at  the  Saviour's  feet  Ku- 
blandishmects  of  the  brash  have  no  bens,  again,  in  the  two  great  paint- 
plaoe  here.  And  therefore  thgse  art-  ibgs  in  Antwerp,  gives  the  same 
ists  prove  themselves  most  worthy  proof  that  scenes  such  as  these 
of  the  heavenly  mission  who  in-  sanctify  an  artist,  and  raise  him 
trade  least  of  themselves,  who  are  above  his  ordinary  level.  Oum- 
least  ostentatious  of  the  resources  of  positions  of  this  character,  porten- 
their  art,  who,  in  fact,  like  the  evan-.  tous  in  pomp  and  circamstance, 
gelists,  overawed  with  the  consci-  thunder  like  tbe  Hallelnjab  Ohorus ; 
ousness  of  tbe  great  truths  to  be  pictures  of  an  earlier  date,  painted 
spoken,  sit  down  and  find  utter-  by  tbe  school  of  spiritualists,  speak 
ance  in  the  simplest  of  language,  in  voice  gentle  and  low,  like  the 
Tbus  it  is  frequently  that  tbe  ear-  ^witness  of  truth  within  the  consci- 
lier    masters    in    a   school,  oomiog  ence, 

"^th  less  of  guile,  bring  into  their  Kenan,  in  his  recent  work,  borne 

treatment   more    of    spiritual    unc-  down  by  tbe  curse  of   scepticism, 

tion.   Yet  must  we  acknowledge  that  from  which  eloquence  gives  no  de- 

tbe  scenes  in  the  passion  of  Christ  liverance,  says  that  at  the  crucifix- 

bave  a  power  to   subdue    painters  ion  of  Christ  the  historian's  task  is 

otherwise  of  obdurate  heart,  and  to  ended.     With   an    audacity   almost 

regenerate   the   pencil    often   given  beyond    parallel,  he  adds  that  the 

up  to  mere  carnal  allurements.    In  belief  which  grew  up  in  Christcn- 

such  cases  do  we   feel  indeed  how  dom  in  a  risen  Saviour  is  bat  a  me- 

it  is  that  tbe  wrath  of  man  may  morable  proof  of  the  unquenchable 

praise  Qod,  and  that  even  in   the  power  of  love  within   the    human 

world  of  art,  out  of  the  greatest  of  hearL    Thanks   be    unto  God^  art, 
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nnlike  pbilosophj,  falsely  so  called, 
never  put  to  the  qnestlon  tbe  mi- 
racles which  confoanded  the  wis- 
dom of  the  wise.  Artists,  impelled 
by  the  getiins  which  is  strong  in 
the  trast  of  a  little  child,  threw  them- 
selves  not  only  into  the  grave  of  a 
crncified  Saviour,  bat  rose,  as  it 
were,  with  Christ  into  glory.  The 
Freoch  sceptic  is  denied,  as  we  ha^e 
seen,  an  entrance  into  the  king- 
dom of  light  Bnt  the  world's 
painters,  tme  to  the  best  intuitions 
of  nniversal  hnmanity,  have  entered 
on  the  life  beyond  life,  have  given 
the  works  of  their  hands,  in  testi- 
mony of  a  risen  Christ,  to  the  bnild- 
ing  up  of  the  mansions  id  the  hea- 
vens, to  the  peopling  of  the  regions 
of  the  sky  with  the  redeemed  of 
tbe  Lord,— a  blessed  company  who, 
clothed  in  white  raiments,  and 
with  palms  in  their  hatids,  bow  be- 
fore the  throne  of  the  Lamb.  Inex- 
pressibly beauteons  and  consoling 
are  these  works  in  Christian  art, 
which  take  from  death  its  sting, 
and  from  the  grave  its  victory, — a 
series  commenoins  with  the  declara- 
tion of  the  angel  nnto  the  women 
at  the  sepolchre,  **He  is  not  here, 
for  be  is  risen  as  He  said."  During 
the  few  remaining  days  on  earth. 
CbriEtian  art,  pnrening  the  Biblical 
narrative,  seeks  the  risen  Saviour  as 
He  talks  with  the  disciples  on  their 
Journey  unto  the  village,  joins  Htm 
at  the  supper  of  Emmans,  makes 
note  of  the  apo8tle*s  incredulity, 
draws  nigh  as  Jesus  stood  by  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  listens  to  the 
charge  given  unto  St.  Peter,  and, 
finally,  beholds  the  open  clouds  as 
the  Saviour  ascends  into  heaven,  • 
where  he  sits  *on  the  right  band  of 
the  Father.^ 

The  creed  of  our  English  Church, 
which  is  indeed  a  summary  of 
Ohristisn  art,  carries,  like  art  itself, 
the  history  of  our  Lord  into  the 
shadowy  future.  On  every  Sun- 
day morqjng  do  Protestants  give 
their  assent  to  tbe  belief  that  Christ 
^  shall  come  again  with  '  glory 
to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the 
dead:  whose  kingdom  shall  have 
no  end."    This  is  the  faith  which 


painters  and  scnlptim  ha?»  d^ 
brated  in  the  grandest  of  all  oom- 
poeitions  —  Last  Judgment?.  ¥n 
Angelico.  Orgagna,  Luca  SignonDi, 
and  Michael  Angelo,  have,  pot  forth 
their  utmost  power  to  magnify  this 
oonsummation  of  all  thiogs— that 
day  of  wrath,  yet  of  pedemption, 
when  man  to  jndgnaent  wakes  from 
day.  With  this  theme  Lady  £^- 
lake  fitly  ends  <  The  History  of  oor 
Lord,'  a  story  which,  as  we  bare 
seen,  was  taken  up  in  the  eteni^ 
of  the  past,  and  is  here  laid  down 
only  when  k  reaches  the  eternity  d 
the  Aiture.  This  history,  thtt, 
we  all  gratefully  admit,  reeeans 
an  amplifioati<m  never  known  be- 
fore. One  deficiency,  howerer,  has 
been  felt,  which,  we  trust,  nay  yet 
be  supplied.  The  sermons  in  stones 
engraven  on  the  fronts,  and  pro- 
claimed indeed  upon  ev^  waH  d 
Gk>thic  churches  and  oitbedra^ 
have  not  been  made  to  swell  the 
testimony  of  ages  to  Christian  feri- 
ties. Here  are  store?  which,  loiif 
closed  as  a  sealed  and  despised 
book,  shall  now  be  opened  to 
give  to  Christian  iconography  lo 
accession  of  grandeur  and  enidi- 
tion.  We  all  know  how  throng  in 
the  arches  and  pinnacles  of  oor  mid- 
dle-ag^hurches  with  statu€8  of  pro> 
phets,  fathers,  saints,  martyn,  and 
the  winged  host.  Why,  this  Toy 
subject  of  which'  we  have  jost 
spoken,  the  Doom  or  the  Lut 
Judgment,  is  to  be  seen  multi- 
plied a  thousand-fold  over  catbed- 
ral'  doors,  which  thus,  as  tbe  o- 
tranee  from  the  world  without  to 
the  church  within,  are  made  to 
speak  the  words  of  the  Jodfi 
of  the  whole  earth,  "Come,  je 
blessed  of  my  Father;  and  depart, 
ye  cursed.'*  These  bas-reliefi  an 
easily  brought  within  the  sphere  d 
Hterary  history  by  that  most  faith- 
ful of  chroniclers,  the  trath-giting 
photograph.  As  we  now  write, 
there  lie  before  us  these  san-printel 
transcripts  of  the  west  portab  of 
five  churches  t  In  France,  and  tbe 
number  might  probably  be  molD" 
plied  by  ten,  on  each  of  wbidi  is 
set  forth  the  ecstatic  viaion  seen  by 
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8t  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  with 
the  signs  and*  the  wonders  which 
prophets  foretold  should  oome  to 
pass  in  the  last  days.  Ohrist,  on  a 
throne  encircled  hj  rainhow  glory, 
is  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  as- 
semhled  maltitnde  of  earth  and 
hea?eD,  who  wait  the  coming  doom. 
Ronnd  ahont  the  throne  are  the  foar 
mystic  heasts  and  the  elders  and  the 
angels  of  Gk>d.  And  they  that  sleep 
in  JesQB  rise  to  life  eteroal ;  they, 
too,  who  died  in  sin,  awake  and  rise 
at  the  arohangers  trumpet -^bnt 
weighed  in  the  balance,  they  are 
given  orer  to  everlasting  torment, 
where  the  worm  dieth  not  and  the 
fire  is  not  quenched.  Nothing  in 
the  whole  range  of  art  is  more  appal- 
ling than  this  literal  rendering,  this 
visible  and  tangible  transcribing, 
even  on  the  mercy- door,  of  tbat  doom 
which  shall  make  the  earth  to  shake 
— ^nay,  not  the  earth  only,  but  also 
heaven.  The  fires  wherewith  Daote 
wrote,  thunders  like  to  which  Mil- 
ton spake,  even  denunciations  which 
came  as  outpourings  from  veesels 
of  wrath,  have  fashioned  these 
rongh-'hewn  stones  into  desperate 
Tigoor.  '*He  who  denies  me 
before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny 
before  my  Father  and  the  holy 
angels.'*  Ohristian  art  also  denies 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  Ohurch 
and  in  the  assembly  of  the  saints. 

The  sacred  and  the  legendary 
art  which,  as  we  have  seen,  encir- 
^  eles  the  ^  History  of  our  Lord,' 
ought  to  be  used  by  each  one  of  js 
as  the  means  of  high  mental  culture. 
This  art  is  not  only  art :  it  is  reli- 
gion: it  is  poetry.  At  this  sacred 
Ibnntain  fed  from  the  sky,  the 
.  modern  painter  and  sculptor  may 
quench  the  thirst  for  that  divine 
knowledge  which  shall  give  to  his 
works  a  spirit  not  of  earth.  On  the 
banks  of  this  stream  may  the 
Christian  pilgrim,  torn  by  the  thorns 
that  lie  in  the  way.  find  rest,  and 
gather  for  bis  wouoas  many  a  heal' 
log  herb;  on  its  margin,  top,  shall 
the  poet  linger  weaving  garlands, 
and  murmuring  melodious  songw; 
and  as  the  river  rolls  onward  to  tlie 
sea,  the  sage  walks  by  the  swelling 


wave  while  it  mingles  in  the  broad 
waters  of  essential  truth  and  un- 
clouded beauty.  Furthermore,  let 
us  all  remember  as  we  p^irtake  of 
the  benefits,  tbat  Ohristian  art  is 
not  only  a  gift  of  past  ages, — it  is 
equally  a  promise  reserved  for  pre- 
sent and  future  ^mes.  Firm  is  onr 
persuasion  that  the  day  will  come, 
though  the  signs  of  its  advent  are  as 
yet  but  dimly  seen,  when  Ohristian 
art  shall  reach  to  a  majesty  and  a 
beauty  which  hitherto  tlie  world 
has  not  witnessed.  For  art^  indeed, 
as  for  each  human  soul,  there  are 
prophecies  yet  ont'ulOlled.    No  com- 

'  ing  work  of  the  human  hand  or 
intellect  will  perish  for  lack  of 
knowledge ;  but  even  at  this 
present   time,  art   is   blighted    and 

\  withered  from  want  of  faith — not 
from  want  of  faitb  in  dogmas  dead, 
bnt  from  want  of  trust  in  troths 
which,  living,  are  to  genius  a  well 
of  life.  There  is  then,  we  say,  rea- 
son to  hope  tbat  the  day  shall  appear 
when  art  will  cast  off  the  outer  crust, 
which  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and  be 
bright  as,  the  light,  and  pure  as  a  fire 
kindled  on  an  altar  of  saerificew 
Whether  or  not  there  shall  come  an 
ontward  millennium  such  as  some 
men  have  feuriou^ly  defined,  we  care 
not  to  inquire ;  but  that  there  shall 
oome  in  tbe  progress  of  the  human 
race  a  period  when 'the  love  of  the 
true,  tbe  beantifol,  and  the  good, 
will  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  tbe  sea,  is  for  all  who  in  the 
mean  time  watch  and  work  a  stead- 
fast and  'a  oonsoling  persuasion. 
This  is  the  hope  and  the  prophecy 
which  for  art,  awaiting  like  all  things 
a  final  fruition,  remain  as  yet  un- 
fulfilled. And  of  this  at  least  we 
may  be  sure,  that  whensoever,  in 
the  lauguage  of  the  prophet,  wis- 
dom shall  like  the  light  of  the  sun 
be  sevenfold,  even  as  the  light  of 
seven  days,  then  will  Ohristian  art, 
purged  from  dross  and  cleared  from 
tbe  fogs  of  superstition,  wax  in 
strength  and  loveliness,  and  shine 
with  clear  light  just  as  it  a^ 
proaohes  nearer  to  the  fountain  of 
light 
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VBOM  TUSIN  TO  BOME  Vtd  FLOBXNCS. 

Thebb  was  a  little  Freooh  vaud^  His  enthoBiAsm  and  his  blanden, 

viUe   whiob,  some   years  ago,  used  bis  ecstasy  and  his  ^mistakes,  nuke 

to    amuse    the    audiences    of    the  up  a  most  langliable  picture,  and  all 

Palais-Royal,  and  send  tbem  home  the   time   the   audience    can  never 
laughing  as  they  went  over  its  drol-  -perfectly    divest    tbeuiaeWes  of  a 

leries.     It  was  called  ^Le  Voyage  certain   sympathy   for  one  who,  if 

&  Dieppe.'    The  chief  incidents  of  he  had  really  seen  ihe  sea,  would 

the    piece  revolved   round   a  long-  have  hailed  the  sight  ¥rith  such  ft 

?romised  trip  to  Dieppe,  which  a  racy  and  honest  eiyoyoient 
^arisian  shopkeeper  had  bound  Now  you  will  perbaps  wosder 
himself  to  make,  to  show  bis  family  what  it  was  that  could  have  le- 
the  sea.  It  baa  become  the  day*  minded  me  of  this  little  hjgooA 
drejim  of  their  lives,  and  no  s.ubjeQb  piece,  aod,  in  this  age  of  prolific 
could  be  discussed  amon^t .  them  force-writing,  could  have  carried  me 
without  its  reference  to  Dieppe  be-  back  to  the  glories  of  some  fifteen 
log  duly  weighed  and  considered.  years  ago.  I  will  tellyoo.  *Le  Yoy- 
The  happy  day  at  last  arrives,  age  4  Dieppe '  was  brought  forciblv  to 
and  they  start.  It  was  before  the  my  mind'  by  the  new  Franco-Italian 
time  of  railroads.  A  malicious  Treaty.  It  is  said  to  be  among  the 
friend  has,  however,  bribed  the  prerogatives  of  kings  to  avail  them- 
coachman,  and  instead  of  taking  selves  of  aU  the  varied  acqoire- 
the  road  to  Dieppe,  he  passes  the  ment9  of  their  subjects;  and  here 
whole  night  in  oriving  round  Parie,  we  have  the  great  Emparor  of 
and  ends  by  depositing  the  wearv  France  not  disdaining  to  take  a 
and  exhausted  travellers  at  a  small  hint  as  |ip  his  policy  §om  a  €mtd&- 
suburb,  where,  from  the  window  of  tHUite  of  the  "Palais."  Tbe 
a  mean-looking  little  ino,  a  toler-  new  treaty  may  be  briefly  summed 
able  extensive  pond  can  be  des-  up  thus:  Within  two  years  the 
cried,  duck  weeded  and  dreary,  the  French  army  is  to  be  witbdravo 
distance  being  closed  by  a  low-ly-  from  Rome.  The  Pope  is  to  be 
ing  swamp.  Whatever  disappoint-  left  to  his  ovm  devices,  but  Yiotor 
ments  the  others  may  feel,  the  Emmanuel  is  not  to  molest  biin. 
honest  Bourgeois  himaeir  will  admit  A  secret  article,  it  is  alleged,  aajfs 
of  none,  and  he  throws  aside  his  that,  to  give  his  Holiness  a  stronger 
window  and  exclaims,  *•*•  Ah,  que  assurance  of  bis  safety,  the  Italiass 
c'est  beau  de  vour  le  mer  1"  and  are  to  transfer  the  capital  to  Flo- 
bursts  forth  with  an  apostrophe  to  rence,  and  in  this  way  recognise  ih» 
the  ever* restless  sea  that  would  fact  that  they  are  not  to  oontiDOs 
have  done  honour  to  a  Greek  their  pretensions  to  Bonie,  nor  per- 
chorus.  He  rushes  out  to  the  i)etuate  the  popular  impulse  to 
beach  to  inhale  the  invigorating  seize  on  the  Eternal  City, 
breezes  of  the  ocean,  and  comes  Here  is  the  'Voyage  ^  Dieppe.' 
back  with  an  appetite  for  oysters,  Here  are  the  poor  Italians  thirsuag 
which  he  naturally  imagines  to  be  for  Rome,  as  the  Bourgeois  thirsted 
the  appropriate  iffcct  of  sea  air.  for  the  sea,  promising  it  to  tbem- 
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selves  and  their  wives  ftnd  dangh- 
ters  these  three'  years  back.  Here 
they  are  driven  ronnd  and  ronnd 
a]l  night,  and  landed  at  last  at  Flo- 
rence, that  wily  oabman,  Lonis 
Napoleon,  as  he  wipes  his  forehead, 
aslcing  them  if  they're  not  satisfied 
with  the  way  be  drove  them,  and 
half  hinting  that  a  iittie  token  of 
their  gratitude  wonid  not  be  ill- 
timed  or  ill-thoQght  of. 

A  few,  it  is  trne,  grumble  that 
this  is  not  Dieppe,  and  protest 
that  the  swampy  pond  of  stagnant 
water  is  not  the  sea;  but  the  ma- 
jority overbear  them,  and  ask  who 
can  know  the  place  better  than  the 
coachman  ?  He  has  pronounced  that 
this  is  the  spot  they  ought  to  be  in, 
and  of  course  none  can  gainsay  him. 

If  it  was  not  that  the  taudevil~ 
HsU  was.  before  the  Emperor,  I 
should  call  the  policy  a  grand 
stroke  of  genius;  and,  after  all. 
plagiarism  only  diminishes  and 
does  not  destroy  the  merit  No- 
tbing  short  of  genias,  perhaps, 
could  have  adapted  a  practical  Joke 
to  a  nation,  and  turned  the  laugh 
against  twenty -two  millions  of  peo- 
ple. To  tell  them  coolly,  "Book 
yourselves,  ladies  and  gentlemen; 
the  coach  is  lust  ready  to  start ;  any 
passengers  u^r  Rome?"  and  then, 
just  as  coolly,  to  draw  up  on  the 
Arno,  and  say  "  Here  yon  are  I 
step  out;''  and  while  they  are 
straining  their  eyes  to  see  the  Ooli- 
lenm  or  St.  Peter's,  be  slyly  says, 
'  It's  a  nice  place,  and  you'll  like  It 
pvhen  yoQ  are  used  to  it." 

Geography,  happily,  is  no  re- 
loirement  of  a  patriot  I  remem- 
>er,  some  years  ago,  hearing  a  very 
m  passioned  and  even  eloquent 
nan  addressing  a  crowd  of  people 
m  the  sobject  of  the  Boorbon 
iraelties  in  Sicily.  Gladstone  was 
aild  compared  to  his  descriptions 
»f  prison  enoimities;  and  he  de- 
oribed  instruments  of  torture  with 
,  refinement  of  horror  that  Alex- 
ndre  Dumas  himself  might  have 
nvied.  In  the  very  climax  of 
lis  eloquence,  however,  he  turned 
.bruptly    towards    me,    a    perfect 


stranger  as  I  was,  and  in  a  yoioe 
of  most  insinuating  eagerness  said, 
"iSbtm.  Signor;  ma  dov'  e  la  Si* 
dtia  f  '*  —  Excuse  me,  sir ;  hot 
where  u  Sioilj  ? 

Some  one  may  have  told  the 
anecdote  —  perhaps  I  myself — to 
the  Emperor;  for  certainly  he  has 
been  trading  boldly  on  this  want  of 
Italian  education. 

If  there  was  no  small  cleverness 
in  thus  dealing  with  the  people, 
the  Emperor  has  shown  fully  as 
much  adroitness  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Pope.  **  When  at  Rome," 
says  the  adage,  '^  do  as  the  Ro- 
mans ; "  and  he  has  followed  the 
preeept  to  the  letter.  He  knew 
that  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
traito  of  the  Ohurch,  in  its  deal- 
ings with  the  wicked,  is  a  most 
sensitive  regard  for*  human  frailty. 
The  Oharch,  in  fact,  accepts  hu- 
manity for  what  it  is,  not  what 
it  might  be,  and  gently  condoles 
with  sinners  over  their  shortcom- 
ings, blandly  hinting  that  a  little 
virtue  now  and  then,  taken  as 
what  doctors  call  "an  alterative,** 
rather  benefits  the  oonstitntion, 
fmd  contribotes  to  longevity.  That 
there  should,  however,  'be  no  shook 
to  the  system  —  nothing  revulsive 
in  the  treatment  —  the  Ohurch  is- 
sues what  it  calls  indulgences  — 
short  leases  of  loose  living,  renew- 
able sometimes  on  lives  for  ever ; 
and  by  means  of  these,  peo[)le  may 
experiment  whether  they  can  or  can- 
not divest  themselves  of  the  especial 
wickednesses  which  have  hitherto 
made  their  Hves  so  agreeable. 

In  this  spirit  has  the  Emperor 
decreed  two  years  shall  elapse  be- 
fore he  withdraws  from  Rome. 
For  two  entire  years  his  Holiness 
has  got  a  plenary  of  every  abuse  of 
what  Lord  Palmerston  called  '^the 
worst  Gt>vemment  of  Europe."  For 
two  years  may  the  people  be  crush- 
ed with  taxation,  sunk  in  barbar- 
ism, and  degraded  by  superstition. 
For  two  yeari  De  Merode  may  nurse 
his  Brigands  and  baptise  bio  Jews; 
and  for  two  years  may  the  wily 
Antonelli  rig  the  market  and  gam- 
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ble  on  tbe  Stock  EzcBange.  To 
the  Pope,  two  years  more  of  aore- 
strftined  ^malTereatioD  and  misrule 
may  seem  short.  Sitting  there  on 
a  seat  where  these  have  been  the 
privileges  ratified  by  ceDtories  of 
use,  he  may  be  disposed  to  think 
that  this  proceeding  is  almost  sum- 
mary; bat  I  doabt  if  tbe  Romans 
take  this  view  of  the  case;  and  I 
rather  snspeoti  if  the  troth  were 
known,  that  they  woald  prefer  the 
^^ Plenary"  shonld  be  shorter,  and 
his  Holiness  obliged  to  take  to 
responsible  habits  a  little  earlier 
than  the  year  1866. 

It  has  been  long  since  evident 
that  Italy  ooold  not  go  on  as  she 
has  done.  She  mnst  either  go  back 
or  go  forward ;  either  go  on  to  com- 
pletion and  real  unity  by  annexing 
bome  and  Venioe^  or  be  satisfied  to 
see  the  kingdom  broken  up  and 
resolved  into  its  former  elements, 
or  something  resembling  them. 

This  necessity  all  public  men  in 
Italy  have  frankly  and  freely  re- 
cognised. It  was  not  merely  that 
the  machinery  of  Government  was 
working  with  a  degree  of  wear  and 
friction  that  destroyed  half  its  power, 
but  that  to  keep  op  the  steam  they 
were  driven  to  burn  whatever  they 
could  lay  hands  on,  no  matter  how 
valuable  or  costly. 

Italy  was  maintaining  in  her 
armed  peace  a  force  so  far  above 
her  means,  that  war  itself  would 
have  been  less  burdensome.  As 
Austria  was  playing  exactly  the 
same  game,  tbe  ruinous  policy  was 
not  alone  displayed  in  heavy  im- 
posts and  a  grinding  taxation,  bat 
in  the  stagnation  of  trade  conse- 
quent on  inimical  feeling  and  bad 
relations,  in  frontiers  all  but  closed, 
and  customhouses  very  little  short 
of  fortresses. 

A  system  so  injurious  to  both,  as 
much  the  enemy  of  civilisation  as 
of  national  wealth,  >  could  not  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  of  men  of 
enlightenment  both  in  Austria  and 
Italy ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  in 
the  two  countries  expressions  bad 
Dallen  from  men  of  naark  and  station, 


indicatiog  that  tbe  time  wis  pot, 
perhaps,  very  distant  when  ItstitDs 
and  Austrians  might  discover  with 
what  benefits  they  could  be  friends 
— ^how  naturally  their  geographicsl 
position  disposed  to  relations  of 
trade  and  commerce^  and  how  evi- 
dent it  was  that  a  strong  allianoe 
of  the  two  States  would  be  one  of 
the  very  strongest 'possible  guarui- 
tees  of  European  peace.  When  u 
able  English  diplomatist  onos  sog- 
gested  such  a  policy  as  tbe  true  one 
for  Italy,  based  of  course  on  tbe 
assumption  that  Austria  would  eede 
Venice  to  Italy,  there  was  seam- 
]y  a  man  in  Piedmont  could  com- 
prehend what  he  meant  Jov 
the  policy  makes  converts  everj 
day.  Ken  see  that-  the  Freneh  pn^ 
teotion  is  the  severest  slavery  thit 
can  be  enduroil  by' a  people.  Meo 
learn  at  last  that  French  as^stsnoe, 
even  when  lent  for  ^'an  idea,**  is 
the  costliest  compact  that  a  natioa 
can  make.  France  baa  strengthesed 
Italy,  t>ecause  she  wants  or  mtj 
want  her.  Now  an  Anstro-Itafin 
league,  had  it  been  possible^  wooM 
not  have  entailed  any  such  de- 
mands. 

The  policy  of  France  was,  how- 
ever, always  to  prevent  this  good 
understanding,  and  to  this  end  she 
managed  always  to  pat  Aostrisio 
"  the  wrong,"  a  nuitter  never  my 
difficult  with  a  country  which,  aiiwi 
the  death  of  Metterniob,  has  fiiQes 
into  the  hands  of  the  very  smiQe&t 
capacities  of  Europe. 

So  effectually  did  France  plsj 
this  game,  and  so  thoroughly  did 
she  know  how  to  play  iU  that  when, 
at  the  moment  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  last  war  in  Lombardy,  C&voor 
was  disposed  to  break  the  peace  ths 
first,  the  Emperor  interfered  ssd 
said,  ^^No;  Austria  most  be  plsced 
in  tbe  position  of  the  disturber  of 
European  peace:  letYo  it  to  om, 
and  she  shall  be." 

Now,  I  hav<»  only  gone  back  ob 
these  events  to  remind  you  thit 
France  has  always  pursued  the 
policy  of  sowing  distrust  betweea 
the  two  countries;  nor  is  there  any 
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"  acoommodation "  In  all  Earope 
wonld  80  derange  her  plans  and  dam- 
age ber  interests  as  an  honest  and 
loyal  good  feeling  between  Austria 
and  luly.  I  will  not  affect  to  say 
that  the  matter  is  easy  to  bring 
aboaf,  or  that  it  wonld  not  reqaire, 
not  alone  great  ability,  bdt  lime; 
bnt  I  will  say  this,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Caronr  himself  to  have 
attempted  it ;  and  had  he  lived  and 
done  80, 1  am  equally  certain  he  would 
not  hare  failed. 

Symptoms  of  snob  a  possible 
change  in  Earope  are,  however,  not 
wanting  even  now;  and  I  repeat, 
men  of  note  and  ability  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  by  this  union 
there  would  be  for  Italy  at  least  two 
great  and  palpable  advantages  -— 
a  freedom  of  dependence  on  France, 
and,  what  is  at  this  moment  all- 
essential,  a  possibility  of  diminishing 
ber  war  expenditure. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  is, 
however,  not  to  bo  ^*  oonntennareh- 
ed  "  now  as  he  had  been  four  years 
ago  by  Oavour;  he  is  up  and  stir- 
ring. By  the  Franco-Italian  treaty, 
jealousy  and  distrust  between  Aus- 
tria and  Italy  are  re-established. 
Every  one  is  alarmed,  and  no  one 
secure. 

By  stipulating  that  Italy  shall 
exchange  Turin  for  Florence  as  a 
capital,  he  alarms  all  those  who  be- 
lieved that,  with  whatever  change 
might  come,  they  should  go  to 
Rome;  and  now,  by  insisting  on 
Florence,  they  see,  or  think  they 
see,  an  abdioation  of  this  great 
olaim. 

By  announdng  a  withdrawal  of 
the  French  army  from  Rome,  he 
tnenaoes  the  Pope  with  anything 
:faat  his  subjects  may  have  in  store 
'or  him.  By  the  condition  that 
ion-intervention  is  for  the  future 
x>  be  maintained,  he  declares  that 
le  will  not  permit  Austria  to  come 
n ;  and  thus  in  one  brief^  very 
»rief,  document  he  prociaima  that 
lotbing  in  the  Peninsula  is  to  be 
ettled — nothing  assumed  as  perma- 
lent.  What  he  may,  can,  or  shall 
lo  in  the  fQtnre,  is  open  to  him  in 


any  shape,  and  to  any  extent.  He 
may  sustain  the  temporal  power,  or 
abolish  it— he  may  unite  Italy,  or 
subdivide  it;  and  as  for  Austria, 
he  may  maintain  her  in  Venetia, 
and  talk  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties, 
or  he  may,  and  most  probaUy 
will,  proclaim  the  *^8olidar%U  of 
peoples,''  whatever  that  may  be, 
and  make  war  against  Venice. 
Meanwhile  the  Imperial  poHoy  has 
had  a  great  success.  It  has  made 
Yictor  Emmanuel  unpopular  in  the 
city  where  he  was  onoe  adored; 
it  has  rendered  the  government 
of  Italy  a  matter  of  the  most  ex- 
treme difficulty;  and  it  had  made 
the  Pope's  rule  all^  but  impos- 
sible 1 

We  might  think  that  he  must  be 
a  great  intellect  who  could  work  all 
these  mighty  results,  if  we  did  not 
remember  that  a  very  small  pinch 
of  white  arsenic  would  spoil  the 
lai^gest  basin  of  turtle.  For  the 
present  I  do  not  believe  he  has  any 
fixed  intentions;  he  has  simply  upset 
the  chess-table,  and  while  they  are 
picking  np  the  pieces  he'll  decide  on 
his  game. 

The  wh<de  of  the  Napoleon  pol- 
icy in  Europe  seems  based  on  an 
imitation  of  that  well-known  mem- 
ber of  the  Turf,  who  left  a  false 
betting-book  on  his  dressing  tabki 
and  thus  led  every  one  tl^it  trusted 
it  to  back  the  wrong  horses.  No- 
body ever  yet  knew  on  what  horse 
he  stood  to  win.  He  may  at  tliis 
moment  be  hedging  against  Victor 
Emmanuel,  or  secretly  deciding  to 
"scratch"  the  Pope. 

He  is  even  capable  of  bringing 
out  that  dark  horse  Austria,  and  de- 
claring her  the  favourite  when  all  the 
matches  are  made. 

That  the  Italians  have  any  espe- 
cial reason  for  rejoicing,  I  certainly 
do  not  see.  Florence  is  no  more 
Borne  than  fleas  are  lobsters. 

When  a  poor  countryman  of  mine 
—how  invariably  it  is  an  Irishman 
has  to  be  brought  in  when  one 
would  illustrate  the  law's  oppres- 
sion! —  was  onoe  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace  towards  all  her  Ma- 
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Jesty*fl  sQljeets,  he  left  the  office  ex- 
olaiming,  ^^  Well,  then,  God  help  the 
first  fnrreoer  I  meet  with/ 

This  10  now  pretty  mooh  Victor 
EmmannePs  case.  He  has  given 
heavy  bail  that  he  won't  toneh  the 
Pope — bat  God  help  the  Anstrianai 

Really,  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
believe  all  this  '^circular  Miling'' 
will  ever  brin^  the  King  to  the  Vati- 
can ;  nor  do  I  imagine,  if  he  did  get 
there,  that  the  Italiana  wonld  reap 


all  die  advantages  that  tb^  pio- 
mise  themselves.  The  Japanese,  it 
is  trae,  manage  to  have  two  Em- 
perors— ^a  Spiritaal  and  a  Temporal 
one — ^bnt  no  Earopean  8tate  he 
yet  tried  the  experiment;  and  per- 
haps^ alter  all,  it  coold  only  soc- 
oeed  in  a  oonntry  where  the  '*  happy 
despatch  *'  is  a  national  usage,  a^ 
where,  when  you  cannot  get  rid 
of  the  Gk>veminent|  yoa  get  rid  cf 
yonrself. 
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We  have  had  lately  in  oar  news- 
papers a  great  deal  of  nonsense  — 
come  of  it  very  goodnatared  non- 
sense —  abont  servants,  averring 
that  their  fanlta  are  rather  the 
consequences  of  iH*Jadging  and 
inconsiderate  treatment  by  their 
masters,  and  that,  as  a  class,  they 
are  amiable,  honest,  sober,  afTeo- 
tionate,  and  gratefnl;  and  that  the 
social  reformation  required  would 
be  to  treat  them  with  greater  defer- 
ence to  their  wishes,  accord  them 
more  liberty,  freer  time  for  recrea- 
tion, and,  in  general,  a  higher  regard 
and  consideration. 

Where  the  people  who  write  in  this 
fashion  met  with  their  phosnix  of  a 
butler,  .or  tfiat  Uaotc  swan  their 
cook,  I  don't  know;  bat  mv  own 
saspioion  i9,  that  the  growing 
eulogiums  I  have  quoted  were  the 
experienoes  of  those  who  only  knew 
eervants  in  their  friemls'  houses,  and 
approved  of  them  as  they  did  of  his 
claret,  or  his  pheasants,  or  any  things 
that  were  his. 

My  experiences  are  oertainlv  all  the 
other  way,  and  next  to  sickness,  I 
look  upon  servants  as  the  greatest 
infliction  of  human itv ;  and  there  is 
no  quality  I  so  much  envy  the  rich 
man,  as  in  the  fact  that  his  wealth 
removes  liim  to  snch  a  distance 
from  their  contact,  that  he  knows 
next  to  notliing  of  their  tempers  or 
habits,  and  is  never  by  any  aooident 
involved,  as  poorer  men  are  doomed 
te  be,    in  their  private  Jealousies, 


hatreds,     and     utter    nncharitaUe 
ness. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  only  tairij 
natural  and  reasonable  that  thar 
should  be  sources  of  disoomfort  a&d 
annoyance,  rather  tha:i  of  satis- 
faction and  ease.  Their  whole  li^ 
is  a  sort  of  lie.  They  are  peasants' 
thinly  lackered  with  a  very  doli- 
ous  sort  of  civilisation — that  is, 
they  oatch  up  a  faint  aemblaneacf 
what  they  see  in  the  drawing-roooi, 
to  enact  it  below  stairs  to  the  aoooo- 
paniment  of  their  native  ooarscnes^ 
and  barbarism. 

If  we  are  to  trust  to  what  old 
people  say,  they  were  better  fonaerir 
—that  is,  better  before  they  bad 
penny  journals  and  iUostrated  ab- 
surdities. This  is  not  imposaibkL. 
There  is  a  sort  of  feudalism  in  the 
principle  of  the  family  that  woib 
all  the  better  when  distinctions  d 
class  are  well  marked;  and  oooe 
the  maida  besin  to  read  ^Elea&or't 
Victory;,  and  *Lo8t  and  Saved,^ 
and  discuss  the  oharaoters  with 
the  '^  young  ladiea,^*  discipline  k 
endangered,  and  very  seriooriy 
too. 

I  like  an  ignorant  valet^  and  a  • 
butler  who  has  to  spell  out  bis 
newspaper.  I  sleep  sonndlj  wiiea 
I  know  Jeames  is  not  rommagiaf 
my  letters,  and  picking  ap  debaik 
for  my  biography  out  of  my  wiit- 
ing-deak.  It  ia  a  comfort  to  me  to 
think  that  my  Review  or  my  M^*- 
xioe  ia  not  thumbed  by  ICr.  '^Fag,'' 
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or  that  my  mMng  Qaarterly  has 
not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  fionse- 
keeper^s  room.  Every  lawyer  and 
every  doctor  knows  what  a  serious 
influence  it  would  have  on  bis  pro- 
feesional  success  if  it  got  abroad 
that  he  was  greatly  addicted  to  the 
bassoon,  or  very  fond  of  shuttlecock, 
or  much  >  given  to  charades  and 
small  plays.  People  would  say, 
How  can  Mr.  So-and-so  be  possibly 
engaged  in  the  serious  work  of  his 
profession  with  such  tastes  as 
these?  Are  these  the  habits  that 
indicate  deep  thought  or  grave  re- 
flection? And  if  tbis  be  true  as 
to  men  whose  edacation  and  train- 
ing are  all  favourable  to  versatility, 
what  are  we  to  say  to  a  da^s  singu- 
larly limited  in  their  range  of  know- 
ledge, and  almost  one-idea'd  on 
every  sobject,  indulging  in  discar- 
siveness?  We  want  concentration, 
and  how  do  we  seek  to  provide  it? 
By  everything  that  distracts  atten- 
tion and  disperses  thought.  'JTeames 
has  to  do  with  lamps  and  decanters 
— he  is  a  creature  of  spoons  and 
finger-glasses  and  lap-dogs — and  we 
frant  to  make  him  a  subscriber  to 
the  *  Saturdav  Review'  and  a  reader 
of  Bulwer  Lytton.  Surely  this  is 
absurd.  Yon  would  be  afraid  to 
trust  your  interests  to  a  lawyer  who 
had  a  passion  for  fossils,  and  passed 
much  of  his  time  in  his  laboratory, 
and  yet  you  are  quite  ready  to  con- 
oede  all  the  privileges  of  varied 
pnrsnitB  to  a  creature  whose  highest 
day-dream  should  never  rise  beyond 
a  coal-scuttle,  and  who,  instead  of 
anroUing  a  mummy^  should  be  fold- 
ioga  napkin. 

Domestic  service  is  a  profession, 
and  to  follow  it  well  the  fewer  dis- 
tractions a  man  has  the  better.  If 
I  see  the  butler  with  the  *  Times' 
in  his  hand,  I  am  prepared  to  find 
the  claret  shaken;  if  I  see  Jeames 
-with  '  BelPs  Life,'  I  understand  at 
once  why  my  boots  are  lacking  in 
lustre.  Try  a  free  press  on  board 
of  a  man-of-war,  and  see  how  mach 
discipline  you  will  get;  and  yet 
a  household  must  be  ruled  pretty 
snuch    like     a     ship.     You     want 


promptitude,  activity,  exactness, 
and  obedience;  and  how  much  of 
these  are  you  to  expect  from  a  set 
of  creatures  puffed  up  with  the 
self^impoirtaDce  of  a  mistaken 
status,  their  beads  turned  with  all 
the  projects  an  ill-Jadging  philan- 
thropy has  devoted  to  them,  and 
full  of  Penny  Journalism  and  ^  Once 
a  Week*-erie? 

•  Alphonse  Karr  *  tells  us  that 
from  the  moment  he  fa^nished  a 
house  he  ceased  to  be  an  indepen- 
dent creature.  "From  that  hour," 
said  he,  *^  my  ohiflrs  and  tables  that 
I  thought  /  owned,  owned  me. 
They  were  the  masters  of  my  whole 
destiny,  and  my  duty  it  was  to  see 
that  they  met  no  ill-treatment^  were 
not  scratched,  smashed,  nor  abused." 
So  it  is  with  servants.  You  want 
to  have  a  hotter,  for  instance. 
Have  yon  ever  stooped  to  give  your 
nearest  friend  such  a  thorough  ac- 
count of  yonr  life  and  habits,  have 
you  ever  made  such  a  confession  of 
your  tastes  and  tempers,  as  to  this 
Priest  of  the  Sideboard?  How 
many  months  you  pass  in  the 
country,  how  long  you  reside  in 
town?  Where  do  you  go  for  a 
watering-place,  and  when?  What 
are  yoar  habits  of  hospitality?  Do 
you  give  dinners,  and  what  sort  of 
dinners?  What  wine  is  yoor  usual 
drink?  You  narrate  your  hour  of 
rising  and  retiring  to  rest,  and  you 
fill  up  a  full  sketch  of  your  private 
history:  but  how  often,  notwith- 
standing all  the  insidioas  flatteries 
you  insert  about  the  ways  of  the 
family,  "White  Choker"  is  obdurate  I 
He  is  not  used  to  gentlemen  who 
drink  sherrv,  or  go  to  Harrowgatcu 
or  dine  early — ^he  deplores  tbe  hard 
necessity  of  refusing  you,  bnt  he 
sees  that  you  would  never  hit  it  off 
together,  and  he  retires,  leaving 
you  to  go  over  the  same  details  to 
another  *^  gentleman  "  then  waiting  in 
the  hall. 

I  am  the  mos1>  long-soffering 
and  patient  of  men -^friends  who 
know^me  intimately  call  me  Job; 
bat  I  own  that  scenes  like  this — 
and   I   have    gone    through 
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aoores  of  thera — htve  whitened  mv 
whiskers  liod  threatened  me  with 
apoplexy. 

The  truth  is,  what  hetween  onr 
listless  laziness  and  selMndnlgeDoe, 
we  have  surrendered  oar  lives  to  a 
set  of  insolent  rascala,  whahave  oon- 
triyed  to  exact  the  very  highest  rate 
of  pay  for  the  rery  smallest  modionm 
of  service. 

Why  oan  -  modem  meohanioal 
genios  do  nothing  for  as?  Oh  for 
a  steam  -  batler,  and  a  self-acting 
housemaid!  Oh  for  a  cook  that  a 
man  could  wind-up  like  an  eight- 


day  dock,  and  never  think  of  till  tfas 
end  of  the  week  I 

Take  my  word  for  it,  the  feOov 
who  makes  your  toast  or  fills  oat 
yonr  madeira  has  more  of  your  dtthr 
happiness  in  his  keeping  than  it  it  tt 
all  pleasant  to  acknowledge;  and  to 
elevate  him  to  a  position  where  this 
mastery  becomes  a  tyranny,  is  as  i»> 
pugnant  to  good  sense  as  to  good 
economy. 

I  am  ready  to  subseribe  for  an  uj- 
Inm  for  idl  ill*treated  and  ruined  mas- 
ters to-morrow,  but  for  a  ^Flunkies' 
Home  "  m  give  never  a  axpence. 


BKrOBMATOBIBS. 


I  am  not,  so  far  as  I  know  my- 
self one  who  takes  a  gloomy  view 
of  hanian  nature.  After  more  e:^' 
perienoe  of  life  than  happens  usu- 
ally to  most  men  of  my  age — which 
shall  be  set  down  at  anything  you 
like  medieval — I  am  led  to  regard 
humanity  on  the  whole  as  a  better 
thing  than  I  thought  it  on  first  ac- 
quaintance. 

I  have  found  the  same  to  be  the 
result  of  the  experience  of  nearly 
every  thorough  **man  of  the  world'' 
I  have  ever  questioned  on  the  mat- 
ter. IiCt  me  not  be  misunder- 
stood. I  am  no  warm  believer  in 
what  is  called  progress.  If  the 
world  be  better  than  it  used  to  be, 
it  is  in  some  such  inappreciable 
quality  that  is  of  no  value,  just  as 
astronomers  tell  us  we  are  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  nearer 
the  sun  than  at  some  remote  era — 
a  matter  that,  so  far  as  the  con- 
sumption of  coals  is  concerned,  the 
most  economical  householder  will 
scarcely  rejoice  over.  "We  are  better 
pretty  mnoh  as  we  are  healthier. 
There  are  a  few  old  maladies  that 
we  have  learned  to  treat  more  skil- 
fully, and  some  two  or  three  new 
ones  have  dropped  down  on  us  that 
are  puzzling  us  sorely. 

I  think  the  most  hopeful  thing 
to  say  of  us  is,  that  we  do  not  grow 
worse  with  age;  and  the  more  I 


thmk  of  it,  I  deem  thb    no  snail 
praise. 

But  apart  from  all  this  questioii 
of  progress,  I  think  well  of  the 
world..  I  think  there  is  a  grait 
deal    of   kindness,  a  great  deal  of 

generosity,  and  a  great  deal  of  too- 
eniess  in  human  nature— aj, 
and  in  quarters,  too,  where  one 
would  not  look  for  it — ^graiiB  of 
gold  in  rock  that  had  not  a  so^ 
feature  of  quartz.  Any  one  wbo 
has  looked  closely  at  life,  will  tcO 
you  how  struck  he  has  been  by  the 
daily  spectacle  of  small  aacrifioea, 
small  concessions,  he  has  witnesni 
The  tender,  uncomplaining,  untiring 
care  of  a  sick  child;  the  devotioa 
that  did  not  alone  become  an  d&oe 
of  love,  but  grew  into  the  wbok 
bosiness  of  life;  the  bigfa-ooaraged 
submission  of  a  poor  suffering  wife 
or  mother,  bearing  bravely  np  on- 
der  pain,  to  noake  one  in  a  £uDily 
where  her  empty  chair  would  be  t 
gloom  and  a  sadness;  the  weiiy 
man  of  toil  throwing  off  his  cm 
at  his  door,  that  his  tired  brow 
should  not  cast  a  shadow  on  tba 
bright  circle  round  the  hearth.  If 
I  have  called  these  small  aaeriiieeai 
it  is  not  from  disparagement.  I  ooly 
mean  to  distingaish  them  iiom  tiw 
great  heroic  efforts  which  have  tibe 
world  for 
I  am  .not 
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which,  be  it  remarked,  as  they  cost 
piore  effort,  are  also,  from  that  very 
reason,  supplied  with  more  force 
from  within  the  heart  of  him  who 
makes  them,  than  these  little  daily 
demands  on  time,  temper,  and  en- 
durance. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  good  preponden^tes  largely 
over  the  bad.  Ay,  and  I  even  be- 
lieve that  people  are  yery  often 
better  than  they  know  themselves ; 
that  is  to  say,  capable  of  sacrifices 
and  of  self-denials  to  an  extent 
which,  having  never  been  called 
for,  they  would  deem  impossible. 

Now,  it  was  necessary  I  should 
declare  this  opinion  of  mine  thus 
broadly  before  I  assert  what  is  my 
object  at  this  writing  —  that,  well 
as  I  think  of  humanity  in  the  gross, 
I  have  the  very  smallest  and  shal- 
lowest faith  in  what  are  called  **  Be- 
formatories,"  and  I  implicitly  be- 
lieve that  they  are  as  flagrant  fail- 
ures as  are  to  be  found  in  this  grand 
era  of  soap>bubbles. 

First  of  all,  crime  of  every  sort — 
and  I  take  the  word  crime,  as  I 
desire  to  speak  of  prisons  and  pri- 
soners— crime,  I  say,  stands,  with 
respect  to  the  moral  man,  in  rela- 
tion very  closely  resembling  what 
disease  presents  to  the  physical 
man,  an  abnormal  condition,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  complication  of 
causes,  partly  structural,  partly  ac- 
cidental, and  largely  fbDm  a  due 
want  of  that  care,  abstention,  and 
self-control  required  to  restrain 
men  from  doing  what  impulse  sug- 
gests, but  right  reason  and  judg- 
ment would  repudiate. 

Disease  is  not  more  varied  in 
its  aspect  than  crime,  for  crime 
takes  its  characteristics  from  all  the 
circumstances  which  fiushion  and 
mould  disease.  The  individuals 
vary  in  all  the  different  shades 
that  age,  sex,  habit,  training,  phy- 
sical conformation,  passions,  and 
temptations  can  impress.  The 
agile  youth  who  has  stolen  your 
watch  is  not  a  bit  like  the  muscu- 
lar scoundrel  tiiat  broke  open  your 
plate-chest,  or  the  oily,  smiling  vil- 
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lain  who  forged  your  acceptance; 
and  ^et  these  three  men,  sentenced 
and  imprisoned,  would  be  subjected 
to  exactly  the  same  reformatory 
discipline.  Now^  what  would  we 
say  of  the  doctor  who  treated  a 
sprained  ankle,  a  dropsy,  and  an 
apoplexy  by  the  same  remedies, 
ignoring  all  consideration  of  both 
patient  and  disease,  and  simply  re- 
garding him  as  a  side  man  ? 

Prisoner  or  patient,  there  is  the 
discipline  you  must  undergo.  Why, 
Morrison^ 8  pills  or  Mr.  Somebod/s 
ointment  is  riothing  to  this!  Let 
us  be  fair  to  the  quacks  in  physic. 
They  almost  all  of  them  insist  upon 
a  long  course  of  their  peculiar  pa- 
nacea, and  in  the  letters  of  testi- 
mony that  they  publish  we  con- 
stantly read,  "I  have  now  been 
taking  your  invaluable  drops  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years;"  whereas 
the  reformatory  people  turn  out 
their  cases  in  three,  six,  or  twelve 
months,  and  a  housebreaker  goes  out  . 
a  cleansed  leper,  strong  fi-om  the 
dietary,  and  vigorous  in  the  ethics 
of  prison  discipline. 

Now,  ril  not  enter  upon  the 
far  too  wide  field  of  the  immense 
liabilities  to  deception,  the  prisoner 
being  as  constitutionally  a  hypo- 
crite as  a  thief;  but  I  will  return 
to  my  illustration,  and  ask.  What 
would  be  said  of  the  physician  who 
only  intervened  when  cases  were 
all  but  hopeless,  who  had  little  to 
suggest  for  prevention,  but  kept  aU 
his  science  for  those  in  extremis  t 

There  was  once  on  a  time  a  very 
charitable    lady   in   Ireland,    Lady 

L 0— : — ^  who    established    a 

refuge  for  her  fallen  sisters ;  and 
when  one  morning  a  fine  firesh 
bright-eyed  young  girl,  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  the  asj^lum,  pre- 
sented herself  for  admission,  the 
^patroness,  deeply  oompassionat- 
Sng  so  young  a  victim,  proceed- 
ed to  ask  the  circumstances 
of  her  fall,  and  to  her  astonish- 
ment, discovered  that  she  was  no 
derelict  from  virture  at  all,  but  per- 
fectly pure  and  innocent  **Ah, 
then,  we   cannot  receive  you,   my 
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dear   child/'    said    her    Ladyship; 
**yoa  must  go  and  qualify." 

Here  is  the  essence  of  the  whole 
reformatory  system.  The  hard- 
worked  poor  man,  wearied  with 
labour  and  crazed  with  rheuma- 
tism, has  no  interest  for  you.  You 
have  no  counsels,  no  encourage- 
ments, no  wise  precepts  for  him. 
He  may  fag  bis  weary  way  through 
life  without  one  word  to  cheer 
him;  he  may  plod  on  to  the  grare 
unnoticed  and  unaided  :  but  let 
him  only  steal  a  loaf,  or  knock 
oyer  a  rabbit,  straightway  is  he 
dear  to  you.  Then  has  he  gone 
and  qualified,  and  at  once  all  the 
stores  of  reforming  tenderness  are 
opened  to  him,  and  hopes  and  pro- 
mises, which  in  the  days  of  his  in- 
tegrity he  had  neyer  heard  of,  now 
shower  down  upon  his  head,  an 
ill-doer  and  a  crhninaL 
<^  Reformation  almost  inyariably 
begins  from  within.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  reasoning  process  by 
which  the  indiyidual  arriyes  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  will  be  health- 
ier, or  richer,  or  more  long-liyed,  or 
something  or  other,  than  he  would 
wish  to  be,  if  he  were  to  abjure 
this  and  adopt  that 
'  For  the  most  part,  men  make 
these  reformations  in  pure  defer- 
ence to  public  opinion.  They  axigue 
somewhat  thus :  —  There  is  an 
impression  abroad  that  theft  is 
immoral  Men  haye  built  up 
an  arbitrary  system  of  what  they 
call  property ;  and  though  I  am 
persuaded  it  is  a  narrow-minded 
unbrotherly  yiew  to  take  of  human 
nature,  yet  as  I  am  in  the-  minority. 
I  succumb,  and  for  the  future  I 
will  work  instead  of  rob.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  I  like  it,  but  the  odds 
are  so  terribly  against  me  in  the 
one  caSe,  that  after  mature  delibera- 
tion I  accept  the  other. 

Now,  when  honesty  is  said  to  be 
the  best  policy,  it  is  a  mere  trick 
to  say  that  it  is  best  in  the  sense  of 
worldly  adyantage.  It  is  best  on 
grounds  of  morality — best  in  what- 
eyer  regards  man's  highest  and 
.gi^atest   interests  4    but   that  it  is 


best  with  respect  to  mere  success 
in  life,  I  totally  deny.  He  would 
be  a  shameless  man  who  would 
Tenture  to  declare  such  a  proposi- 
tion in  this  age  of  railroad-jobbing 
and  joint-stock  swindle.  It  would 
bo  inyidious  to  giye  examples  near 
home ;  but  look  at  the  men  around 
the     French    Emperor.       Look    at 

M ,    and    W ,    and    P , 

and  a  score  more — a  mere  set  of 
from-hand-to-mouth  adyenturers  a 
few  years  ago,  and  now  amongst 
the  richest  men  in  Europe  I  L<xik 
at  the  ex-minister  in  Italy,  with  his 
railroad  scheme  jobbed  at  the 
price  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  ster- 
ling. But  why  take  examples? 
Simply  ask  yourself,  Is  it  amongst 
the  ngidly  scrupulous,  the  strictly 
fair-dealing  section  of  your  ac- 
quaintances, you  would  seek  for  the 
men  who  are  likely  to  make  great 
success  in  life  ? 

The  fiict  is,  the  pursuit  of  money 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  grand 
ehaese,  and  the  men  of  consols  and 
shares  haye  an  ardour  fully  as  high, 
ana  a  courageous  darine  not  a  whit 
inferior  to  t^t  felt  by  the  fox-hunt- 
er or  the  deer-stalker  ;  and  neither 
haye  time  enough  to  be  scrupulous. 
What  a  man  does  eyery  day  not 
merely  enlists  his  sympathies  and 
engages  his  interests,  but  blunts 
his  susceptibilities  as  to  its  effect 
on  others.  He  looks  upon  it  as  a 
thing  that  must  be;  and  I  haye  no 
doubt  that  your  great  Rothschilds 
r^rd  '*  dividends '*  as  a  part  of 
the  universal  scheme  fully  as  con- 
fidently as  they  trust  the  earth 
will  go  round  the  sun. 

Now,  as  heayenly  bodies  have 
their  aberrations,  so  will  earthly 
ones ;  and  men  enlisted  in  any 
pursuit  which  engrosses  them  deep- 
ly are  more  prone  to  become  gam- 
blers than  they  know  of. 
0  I  remember  here  an  anecdote  a 
yery  dear  old  friend  once  told  me. 
He  was  rector  of  a  parish  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where,  from  the 
habits  of  the  Scotch  Church  pre- 
yailing  largely,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  some  two  or  three  men  taking 
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rank  and  place  amongst  the  con- 
jugation, and  assuming,  with  the 
Episcopalians,  somewhat  the  char- 
acter of  elders  in  the  other  com- 
munity. 

One  of  these,  a  man  of  hitherto 
unblemished  integrity,  had  been 
accused  of  some  sharp  practice  in 
money-dealing,  and  the  case  was 
reported  to  the  rector.  My  firiend 
sent  for  the  man,  narrated  the 
charge,  and  anxiously  asked,  Gould 
it  be  possible  that  such  an  imputa- 
tion could  attach  to  him?— "for," 
said  he,  "I  have  refused  to  credit 
it,  Matheir,  nor  shall  I,  till  you 
yourself  declare  to  me  it  is  true." 

*'  And  it  is,  your  reverence,"  said 
he,  submissively,  and  much  sorrow- 
stricken  ;  "  it  is  just  true,  -  and 
there's  no  denyin'  it !  But,"  added 
he,  with  an  effort,  "it's  unco  hard  to 
be  4n  grace*  in  the  flax  season." 

Now,  I  take  it,  most  of.  us  have 
our  "  flax  seasons."  But  where  have 
I  left  my  reformatories  all  this 
time  ?    Let  me  go  back  to  them. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  thief. 
Theft,  like  gambling,  indisposes  a 
man  to  any  laborious  eiTort  to  earn 
his  livelihood.  The  fellow  who  can 
by  a  stroke  of  address  prbvide  him- 
self with  a  week's  or  perhaps  a 
month's  subsistence,  will  certainly 
feel  no  vocation  for  hard  work 
simply  because  it  is  an  honest 
calling. 

Now,  when  we  tell  such  a  man 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  he 
says,  **  With  all  my  heart ;  Mow  it 
if  you  like ;  but  I  like  my  own  sys- 
tem better."  If  he  comes,  how- 
ever, to  see  that  he  is  usually  found 
out,  and  that  each  new  discovery 
heightens  his  punishment,  and  that 
at  last  the  fight  against  the  law  is 
unequal,  ^he  be  a*  fellow  of  any 
wit,  he  wffi  address  himself  to  an- 
other handicraft ;  but  it  is  neither 
you  nor  your  system  that  has  reform- 
ed him.  It  is  «imply  the  man  him- 
self, who,  having  some  experience 
of  life,  has  learned  that  roguery 
doesn't  pay.  Nor  is  it  easy  for 
him  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  no 
more  than  it  was  easy  for  the  jus- 


tice, who  sentenced  him,  to  give  up 
snuf^  or  the  justice's  clerk  to  aban- 
don gin-and-watef. 

If  the  thief's  experiences  are, 
however,  more  rose-coloured — ^if  he 
has  dodged  the  law  successfully  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  only  been 
"  nabbed "  by  an  accident,  and 
slightly  sentenced — take  my  word 
for  it  you'll  not  reform  him,  no 
more  than  you  will  persuade  that 
bland  old  gentleman  with  the  rubi- 
cund nose  to  give  up  port,  or  the 
thin  man  in  spectacles  beside  him 
to  forswear  short  whist.  Make 
vice  unprofitable — that  is, '  make 
crime,  so  far  as  you  can,  certain  of 
detection — and  then  you  will  reform 
criminals.  As  to  your  persuasive 
efforts,  your  orderly  habits,  your 
wise  precepts,  Ac,  I  never  trust 
them  the  day  after  their  exercise 
has  ceased.  You  cure  tor  the  time^ 
•but  you  can't  prevent  the  relapse. 

I  remember  hearing,  once  on  a 
time,  of  a  certain  great  meeting 
held  in  Dublin,  to  hear  the  repqrt 
of  a  committee  on  the  subject  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews.'  The 
substance  of  the  report  was  so  &r 
favourable,  that  several  Jews  had 
been  brought  to  embrace  Christi- 
anity; but  here  came  the  draw- 
back: it  was  always  found  that 
when  the  efforts  of  the  controver- 
sialist had  ceased,  and  the  convert 
was  pronounced  safe,  he  had  in- 
variably gone  back  again  to  his  old 
belief 

This  was  disheartening,  certainly ; 
and  while  the  meeting  was  in  the 
act  of  deploring  such  a  calamity,  a 
young  naval  otflcer,  who  happened 
to  be  present,  observed  that  he  had 
within  his  own  experience  one  case, 
which  certainly  gave  a  more  cheery 
aspect  to  the  question,  and  with 
their  permission  he  would  ^be  glad 
to  relate  it  It  was,  of  course,  very 
interesting  to  obtain  testimony, 
and  from  a  quarter  so  unlooked- 
for,  and  he  was  politely  requested 
to  mount  the  platform  and  address 
the  meeting. 

After  a  brief  apology  for  his  de- 
ficiencies as  an  orator,  he  related 
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bow  it  happened  that  once  he  was 
ia  commaDd  of  a  small  sloop  of 
war  at  the  roouth  of  an  African 
riyer,  whose  banks  were  inhabited 
bj  a  colony  of  Jews,  a  race  of  most 
strange  and  mysterious  origin,  but 
yet  to  be  found  there.  Amongst 
these  there  was  one,  a  very  yener- 
able-looking  old  fellow,  who  sup- 
plied the  sloop  with  yams  and  sweet 
potatoes,  and  such  other  produce; 
*^  and  with  him,"  said  the  officer, 
^^I  had  frequent  discussions,  some 
of  them  <^  religious  topics.  He 
interested  me  at  last  to  that  degree 
that  I  began  to  wish  I  could  con- 
vert him,  though  really,  from  my 
ignorance  of  polemics,  I  did  not 
luiow  exactly  how  to  set  about  it; 
and  at  the  same  time  I  was  dis- 
couraged by  hearing  that,  of  the 
supposed  converts  made  by  mis- 
sionaries on  the  coast,  there  was 
not  one  who  had  not  relapsed.  , 

''While  I  thus  hesitated  and 
pondered,  J  receiyed  sudden  orders 
to  sail  I  went  on  shore  to  settle 
softie  matters  of  the  ship^s  accounts, 
and  seeing  that  Moses  was  on 
board  I  offered  him  a  passage  in 
my  gigy  to  have  a  few  last  words 
with  him.  We  started  a  religious 
discussion  at  once ;  but  I  found  my 
friend,  long  trained  to  argue  with 
the  missionaries,  rather  more  than 
my  match.  He  knew  far  more  than 
I  did,  and  employed  his  knowledge 
more  skilfully.  In  my  embarrass- 
ment I  grew  angry.  I  was  foiled 
so  often  that  my  men  bad  hard 
work  to  keep  from  laughkig,  and 
this  overcame  me  completely.  So 
I  just  seized  him  by  the  collar  and 
chucked  him  into  the  sea ;  and 
after  keeping  him  down  for  a 
second  or  two,  I  said,  '  Will  you 
be  a  Christian  now  V 


"•No,'  said  he— *  never.'  Down 
he  went  again,  and  for  a'litde 
longer,  when  I  asked,  '  WOl  yoa 
now  ?* 

"  *  No,'  said  he,  '  for  nothing  on 
earth; ' 

•'I  put  him  under  again,  lidies 
and  gentlemen;  and,  I  am  obl^ 
to  own,  I  kept  him  almost  a 
minnte,  so  that  when  he  dki  oome 
up  he  was  very  red  in  the  &oe,  and 
nearly  suffocated. 

"  *  What  do  jovL  say  now  ?  TVai 
you  be  a  Christian  ?' 

*' '  Yes,'  said  he,  with  a  gulp. 

"  '  Then  yon  shan't  relapBe  way- 
way,'  sud  I ;  and  so,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  put  him  down  igfin, 
and  held  him  there  quite  long 
enough  to  prevent  accidents;  and 
that  was  the  only  Jew  I  ever  heard 
of  who  didn't  recant" 

The  lieutenant  may  have  been 
unlucky  ;  but  are  we  more  for- 
tunate in  our  experiences  of  the 
"  ticket-o'-leavers "  who  are  the 
prize-men  of  our  iails?  Are  not 
the  convictions  we  daily  read  o^  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  men  well  known  to 
the  police — "old  offenders  "  ? 

The  almost  certainty  of  detection'^ 
ia  your  tfdo  reformer.  Show  the 
thief  that  it  "  won't  pay."  Let 
the  burglar  learn  that  housebreak- 
ing, lil^  landlordism,  has  its  re- 
sponsibilities, ay,  and  that  they 
are  sure  to  be  imposed ;  and  when 
you  have  done  this,  the  profesaon 
will  become  unpopular. 

Strengthen  your  police  and  scni- 
tinise  your  magistrates^  and  take 
my  word,  you  may  practise  a  wise 
economy  in  jail  refoimers  and  pii- 
son  disciplinists  ;  and  H,  beddet 
this,  you  make  jails  uncomfortable, 
there  will  be  no  more  to  do  than 
"restandbetlAnkfoL"  ^ 


BOMS  PROS  AND  CONS  OF  UfB  ABROAO. 
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O'Dowd^s  asking  me  for  the  name  nothing,  I  have  been  revolving  in 

of  the  town  abroad  where,  with  an  my.  mind  the  delusions  of  the  peo- 

exquisite  climate  and   a    charming  pie  who  come  abroad  for  cheaphesa 
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Some  yefirs  ago,  doubtless,  tbe 
Continent  was  cbeap— one  reason, 
and  a  great  one,  of  the  cheapness 
being,  that  you  consented  to  live 
abroad  without  many  things  you 
would  have  judged  to  be  indispen- 
sable at  home;  and  so,  instead  of 
a  house^  you  lived  in  part  of  one. 
In  lieu  of  a  regular  establishmenl^ 
your  household  consisted  of  two 
or  three  *'  grand  utilities ;"  and 
your  butler  was  a  hairy  rascal, 
who  cleaned  the  windows,  polished 
the  parquet^  and  very  possibly 
caiff^ed  your  wife.  You  slept  on 
sackcloth  and  ate  out  of  earthen- 
ware ;  and  the  only  bit  of  carpet  in 
your  salon  warmed  the  legs  of  a 
small  round  table  in  the  middle  <^ 
the  room,  upon  which,  under  a  glass 
bell,  stoixl  a  minature  tea-serrice. 

All  these  were  very  cheap  enjoyr 
ments,  but  would  you  have  had 
them  at  any  price  in  your  own 
country  f  Of  late,  however,  the 
Continent,  except  in  some  remote 
and  little-visited  spots,  has  become 
pretty  much  like  England,  and  the 
consequence  is,  just  as  dear. 

Pans  is  far  more  costly  as  a  resi- 
dence than  London,  St  Petersburg 
double  Paris,  and  Vienna  about 
half-way  between  the  two,  Mad- 
rid is  expensive,  but  it  does  not 
much  matter — ^nobody  would  live 
there  who  was  not  paid  for  it. 

Brussels  is  fast  treading  on  the 
heels  of  Paris  in  point  of  expense ; 
Rome  is  twice  as  costly  as  it  was 
ten  years  ago;  and  so,  too,  might 
we  say  of  Florence.  Dresden  is 
dearer  also:  and  now  I  am  at  the 
end  of  places  to  live  in ;  for  as  to 
Geneva  and  the  Rhine  towns,  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
inhabit  them,  or  a  word  of  counsel 
to  give  them.  The  best  cities  to  so- 
journ in  are  Paris  and  Rome.  They 
ftre.  richer  in  objects  of  interest, 
more  varied  in  aspect,  and  broader 
sacially ;  and,  for  the  latter  reason, 
there  is  more  personal  indepen- 
dence than  elsewhere.  In  speak- 
ing thus,  I  reject  all  considerations 
of  government  and  administration. 
I  have  tried  a  great  many  govern- 


ments, and  I  never  found  one  too 
bad  to  live  under.  I  am  sure  they 
did  not  abandon  the  knout  during 
my  visit  to  Moscow,  and  I  strongly 
suspect .  that  the  Pope  would  have 
kidnapped  a  few  child  even  while 
I  prolonged  my  stay  at  Rome ;  but 
I  can  aver  with  a  safe  conscience  I 
was  never  molested  by  either  Cos- 
sack or  Cardinal ;  and  I  came  away 
from  each  of  these  places  with  a 
whole  skin  and  an  uninvaded  fkith. 
The  smaller  cities  are  not,  it  is 
true,  devoid  of  social  freedom; 
but,  of  course,  there  is  more  gossip, 
more  neighbourly  comment,  than 
in  wider  circles.  They  are  cer- 
tainly cheaper  too;  that  is,  all  for- 
tunes are  smaller,  and  the  life  of 
the  highest  class  is  ho  question  of 
tens  of  thousands. 

I  have  passed  so  much  of  my  life 
abroad  that  I  only  take  my  home 
statistics  from  what  my  friends  are 
so  good  as  to  tell  me,  and  what  I 
can  glean  from  books  and  news- 
papers. From  these  sources  I  am 
led  to  conclude  that  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  cost  between 
England  and  the  Continent  gene- 
rally ;  and  that  if  we  were  to  draw 
out  a  scale  of  equivalents — taking 
London,  for  instance,  to  rank  with 
Paris,  Bath  with  Baden^  Edinburgh 
with  Berlin,  and  Dublm  with,  let 
us  say,  Gratz  in  Styria — ^we  should 
find  the  cost  of  living  pretty  equal. 

The  great  difference  between  life 
in  England  and  life  abroad  I  take 
to  be,  that  in  England  our  effort  is 
to  do  a  great  many  things  at  the 
smallest  possible  cost;  and  abroad, 
to  do  without  one  half  of  them. 

Money  is  such  a  standard  with 
US  in  England,  not  alone  of  solv- 
ency, but  of  social  claim  and  per- 
sonal worth,  that  a  man  is  continu- 
ally on  the  watch  lest  he  stiould  be 
detected  in  an  economy.  He  must 
be  liberal  in  all  subscriptions,  a  free 
giver  in  fifty  ways,  no  matter  by 
what  pettv  pinchiogs  at  ho^ae  he 
must  reaqjust  the  balance  of  ex- 
penditure,— ^unless,  indeed,  he  be 
very  rich,  when  all  his  shortcomings 
will   be    set  down    to  eccentricity. 
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Be  only  eccentric  in  England,  and 
there  is  nothing  you  may  not  do 
with  impunity  short  of  murder. 

Now,  mone^  abroad  is  only  money. 
Bo  not  imagioe  I  say  this  aisparag- 
ingly;  Cornelius  O^Dowd  has  had 
too  many  experiences  of  the  minus 
sign  in  his  lifers  algebra  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  the  plus  emblem! 
I  simply  desire  to  say,  that  Con- 
tinental people  do  not  accept  money 
as  station,  rank,  education,  good 
manners,  and  good  connections ;  and 
for  this  reason  no  part  of  a  man's 
income  need  be  deTOted  abroad  to 
the  object  of  **  imposing."  In  a 
word,  you  may  keep  all  your  salt- 
petre to  make  gunpowder,  and 
never  spend  an  ounce  of  it  in  fire- 
works. And,  oh  dear,  what  fire- 
works do  we  let  off  socially  at  home  I 
What  squibs  and  crackers  of  de- 
jeitners  and  luncheons  I  what  Cath- 
arine-wheels of  stupid  dinners! 
what  Roman  candles  of  routs  and 
eYcning  parties  I  —  breakiog  our 
hearts  and  burniog  our  fingers,  all 
that  our  rockets  may  go  up  a  little 
higher  than  our  neighbours',  and 
burst  more  gracefully  I 

I  suspect  that,  at  our  yery  best. ' 
we  are  not  a  very  social  people,  ana 
we  utterly  swamp  ourselves  by  over- 
laying all  intercourse  by  costliness. 
We  must  eat  that  we  may  talk,  and 
drink  before  we  can  laugh.  They 
manage  this  better  in  France. 

Twenty  people  can  assemble  of 
an  evening  where  there  may  be  a 
cup  of  tea,  or,  as  often,  some  edu 
iucriey  and  vet  go  home  neither  call- 
ing down'  the  infernal  gods  on  the 
host's  shabbiness,  nor  inveighing 
against  their  own  folly.  They  can 
come  and  go  pleasantly,  easily,  and 
socially,  discussing  wliat  there  may 
be  of  passing  interest,  and  not  put- 
ting into  mere  light  conversation 
that  terrible  earnestness  that  makes 
English  small-talk  like  the  discus- 
sion of  a  railway  dividend ;  for  it  is 
true — imhappily,  too  — we  neither 
understand  light  soup  nor  lighter 
small-talk.  ^  We  put  such  a  deal  of 
substance  into  either,  that  when  we 
have  tasted  we  are  filled. 


Now,  I  ask,  is  there  any  excuse 
short  of  a  fire  would  palliate  a  man 
dropping  into  a  fiiend's  house  of  an 
evenmg  in  England  I  For  my  own 
part,  I  shoula  as  soon  think  of 
sauntering  down  to  the  Old  Bailey  to 
pass  an  hour,  as  I  would  of  calling 
upon  the  man  I  know  best  in  any 
capital  of  Great  Britain.  We  have 
our  set  periods  for  company  as  we 
have  for  church,  and  we  are  just  as 
solemn  in  the  one  as  the  other. 
The  very  fact  that  an  amusement  is 
inexpensive,  stamps  it  with  us  as 
undesirable. 

Now,  apply  these  instincts  to  our 
lives  abroad,  and  you  will  see  that 
we  do  x^ot  derive  from  fi>reign  so- 
journ those  benefits  of  economy  we 
go  in  search  o£  Not  that  we  are 
too  free-handed  or  too  liberal— fiu- 
fit>m  it.  Our  little  facility  of  speedi 
in  the  languages  of  the  Continent 
inspires  us  with  perpetual  distrust, 
which  we  discount  into  shabbiness. 

**We  killed  our  goose"  abroad, 
or  we  might  have  enjoyed  golden 
eggs  for  many  a  year.  We  overdid 
cheapness.  We  showed  the  foreigner 
that  we  had  come  abroad'  for  econo- 
my so  palpably,  as  to  imply  that 
for  no  other  possible  coneidieration 
would  we  have  consented  to  his 
company.  Now,  this  was  not  civil, 
but  it  was  worse,  it  was  impolitic* 
We  put  *^  Mussoo  "  on  his  mettle  to 
show  us  that,  besides  being  fifty 
time  as  brilliant,  Paris  could  be  as 
costly  as  London;  and  the  *' con- 
founded foreigner  "  took  an  especial 
pride  in  exhibiting  the  rich  Milor' 
as  one  of  the  hardest  bargainers 
and  craftiest  dealers  of  Europe. 

The  flood  of  Americans  over  the 
Continent  of  late  years  has  raised 
the  cost  of  living,  and,  what  I  like 
even  less,  damaged  us  much  as  a 
nation  —  they  are  so  constantly 
mistaken  by  foreigners  for  English. 
The  effect  is  precisely  like  that  pro- 
duced in  the  mercantile  world  by 
some  large  issue  of  false  scrip; 
people  grow  fi-ightened,  and  sell 
out  of  the  concern  altogether. 

Over  and  over  again  has  it  been 
my  fortune  to  hear  severe  comment 
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on  English  habits,  derived  from  an 
unlucky  experience  of  the  popular 
customs  of  Kansas,  or  **  the  last  new 
thing  in  politeness"  from  Ohio. 
How  vain  to  teH  the  German  or  the 
Italian  that  he  had  been  imposed  on 
— that  he  had  not  been  dealing  with 
the  "Old  House,''  but  with  a  new 
establishment  of  reckless  traders, 
who,  by  puffing  {Placards  and  lying 
adverUsementa,  were  trying  to  kid- 
nap our  customers  I 

False  trade-marks  are  a  terrible 
fraud  in  commerce,  and  we  have 
Buffered  sorely  of  late  years  from 
those  whom  bv  some  extraordinary 
figure  of  speech  we  call  our  Trans- 
aSantic  cousins.  When  a  well- 
known  leader  of  the  bar  on  an 
English  circuit,  presuming  on  the 
circumstance  that  he  had  begun 
life  as  a  midshipman,  once  took 
upon  him  to  return  thanks  at  a 
public  dinner  for  the  toast  of  the 
navy,  the  explanation  of  a  friend 
was,  that  he  thought  it  was  spelt 
with  a  K.  Now  if  these  connec- 
tions of  ours  would  allow  us  to 
call  them  '*  Cozens,''  we  might  ad- 
mit the  relationship  more  easily. 

Not  that  I  include  all  Ameri- 
cans in  this  sweeping  judgment,  for 
there  is  a  rough  unvarnished  Yan- 
kee that  I  like  much:  I  like  his 
self-reliance,  his  vigour,  his  daring 
earnestness,  and  I  don't  dislike  his 
intense  acuteness,  and  I  forgive  his 
ill- humour  with  England.  It  is 
your  travelled  Philadelphian,  your 
Utentry  eentleman  from  Boston,  or 
your  almighty  swaggerer  from  Broad- 
way, that  I  cannot  stomach.  This 
be-ringed  and  gold-chained  masti- 
cator is  positively  odious  to  me. 
His  imitation  of  the  usages  of  so- 
ciety is  at  once  so  dose  and  so  re- 
mote, as  to  afford  a  cruel  mockery 
of  our  actual  civilisation;  and  I 
long  to  read  my  Darwin  backwards, 
and  fancy  the  time  when  he  will  go 


back  to  his  native  woods  and  prai- 
ries, and  be  as  wildly  fantastic  and 
barbarous  as  Nature  intended  him. 
These  people  are  not  the  nation; 
they  are  not  even  like  it  They  are 
the  offshoots  of  an  over- wealthy 
and  purse-proud  society,  who,  not 
daring  to  exhibit  their  impertinences 
where  they  are  known,  come  over 
to  Europe  to  display  themselves  in 
all  the  extravagance  of  a  mistaken 
culture. 

"  When  a  good  American  dies  he 
goes  to  Paris,"  it  is  said  *  and  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  wish  that  he 
would  wait  for  his  immortality  on 
his  own  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Such  people  have  helped  to  make 
the  Continent  dear,  and  done  very 
little  to  make  it  pleasanter;  and 
next  to  these  come  Russians. 

No  man  mourned  the  death  of  the 
late  Emperor  more  sincerely  than 
myself,  for  with  him  expired  that 
admirable  law  which  forbade  Rus- 
sians to  leave  their  country  without 
a  formal  and  especial  permission 
from  the  Czar  himself.  The  Em- 
peror was  a  wise  man,  and  he  thor- 
oughly appreciated  what  the  first 
Napoleon  said  about  washing  one's 
Bah  linae  at  home.  The  present 
head  of  the  nation  has  revoked 
the  edict,  and  we  have  Scythians 
everywhere  —  in  the  Tuileries,  in 
the  Vatican,  up  Vesuvius,  on  Mont 
Blanc. 

If  the  Russian  be  better  "  plated" 
ithan  the  American,  the  metal  be- 
neath is  vastly  inferior;  and  once 
that  the  outward  scale  comes  ofi^ 
the  vul^  material  appears  in  all 
its  atrocity;  and  the  most  polished 
production  from  ^e  banks  of  the 
Neva  is  little  better  than  a  naked 
savage  with  a  gold  snuff-box. 

Where,  with  ingredients  like 
these  afloat,  Mrs.  Ou).  is  to  find 
her  cheap  and  pleasant  residence,  is 
more  than  I  know  of. 


THS  ntUH  YICBBOTALTV. 


Ii^  the  name  of  all  the  Lords-in-   they   are    getting   up   aeainst   the 
Waiting,    what  la   this  balderdash   Irish  Viceroyalty  f    Are  the  English 
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habitually  too  kind  to  us  —  are  we 
oyer-complimented  in  Parliament, 
or  oveivflattered  in  the  Press  ?  Are. 
we  too  much  distinguished  by  Court 
fayour,  or  has  the  CbaQcellor  of  the 
Exchequer  reserved  for  us  any  espe- 
cial benefits  in  the  Budget  ?  In  one 
word,  have  we  so  much  that  they 
will  not  leave  us  this  —  this  one 
remnant  that  recalls  a  time  when 
we  used  to  &ncy  ourselves  a 
people  ? 

The  great  ground  of  attack  limits 
itself  to  calling  the  Yioeroyalty  a 
mockery.  Now  I  certainly  do  not 
see  this.  Is  the  Yioeroy*  more 
a  mockery  when  deputed  by  her 
Majesty  to  represent  her,  than|the 
Lord  Chancellor  when  he  has  been 
delegated  to  open  or  prorogue  Par- 
liament ?  It  may  be  a  more  solemn 
office,  certainly,  to  convene  English- 
men than  to  kiss  Irish  women ; 
but  I  think  I  can  guess  which  is 
pleasanter.  At  all  events,  nobody 
can  call  it  a  mockery.  I  am  not 
very  sure  what  great  substantial 
reality  appertains  to  any  Court  cere- 
monial. I  opine  that  there  be  many 
things  in  these  displays  that  a 
chastened  wisdom  and  a  refined 
taste  might  demur  to;  the  reflex, 
therefore,  need  not  be  too  closely 
scrutinised,  nor  too  severely  judged. 

But  take  it  to  be  a  mockery,  re- 
duce it  as  low  as  you  like  in  the 
category  of  reasonable  things,  we 
in  Ireland  like  it:  it  amuses  us; 
we  accept  it,  not  perhaps  as  the 
best  to  nave,  but  the  best  we  can 
get;  and  surely  you  might  be 
pleased  with  •  our  humility,  even  if 
you  laugh  at  our  childishness. 

Half  the  things  men  attach  value 
to  in  life  are  mere  ^mbols  —  some- 
times not  very  intelligible  ones. 
Often  are  they  types  of  what  has 
passed  away,  never  to  return.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  rich  gold  cord,  the 
aigulllette  of  a  general,  was  taken 
from  a  Flemish  regiment  which 
went  into  battle  with  the  halter 
round  their  necks,  so  that,  if  defeat- 
ed, they  should  be  hanged;  and 
yet  rriMi  ftrA  proud  enough  to  dis- 
pla  n  whose  origin  was 


certainly  not  flattering,  Why,  there- 
fore, might  not  we  Irish  like  to  wear 
as  an  honour  what  was  instituted 
as  a  penalty,  and  exhibit  from  pride 
what  took  its  rise  m  repression  ? 

It  is  certainly  not  as  a  boon  for 
our  countrymen  that  we  seek  to 
maintain  the  office,  since  in  four 
hundred  years  but  seven  Yicerojs 
have  been  Irish.*  Not  that  I  com- 
plain of  this.  I  am  well  satisfied 
with  the  sort  of  men  her  Majeetj 
has  sent  over  to  rule  us.  Tbej 
have  generally  been  men  of  mark; 
always  distinctively  impressed  with 
the  great  traits  of  their  great 
country. 

These  men,  whatever  their  pditi- 
cal  leanings,  have  conferred  great 
benefits  upon  us.  They  have  dis- 
played to  our  over-impulsive  na- 
tures the  spectacle  of  a  more  meas- 
ured judgment,  a  calmer  Una^  a 
more  patient  spirit  of  inquiry  into 
things  new  or  difficult,  than  are  to 
be  found  generally  amongst  our- 
selves; and  I  am  certain  that  the 
personal  characters  of  English  Vice- 
roys have  done  much  to  raise  the 
estimate  of  England  amongst  all 
classes  of  Irishmen.  The  Viceroy 
was  able  to  do  what  would  have 
been  very  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, for  any  other.  He  oould  bring 
together  at  his  table  men  the  most 
antagonistic  and  opposed.  These 
men,  fierce  enemies  till  they  had 
met,  learned  to  acquire  in  social  in- 
tercourse a  very  different  estimate 
of  each  other,  and  parted  veiy  fre- 
quently, if  not  fiiends,  at  least  with 
sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem. 

The  violence  of  party  is  always 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares 
of  the  distance  it  is  exercised  in; 
and  Dublin  .being  so  much  nar- 
rower than  London,  men  were  pro- 
portionately more  bitter  in  their 
dislikes,  ft  was,  then,  an  inestima- 
ble boon  that  there  was  one  house 
in  Ireland  where  men  of  opposing 
sides  might  sit  down  together,  and 
learn,  if  not  to  settle  their  diffe- 
rences, to  subdue  their  prejudices. 

When,  as  was  often  the  case,  the 
Viceroy  was   a  man   of  tact^    the 
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nt  was  still  more  easUj 
Ofected ;  and  I  could  myself  tell  of 
changes  of  opinion  acquired  in  this 
ray,  which  a  rash  press  and  a  rasher 
)ublic  ascribe  to  yery  different 
igency. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  taking 
ow  ground  for  the  defence,  and  I 
igree-with  you — ^but  I  do  so  in  de- 
ference to  the  attack,  since  nothing 
»uld  possibly  be  lower  than  that  1 
rant  the  Viceroy  to  be  maintained, 
IS  a  dinner-giyer  the  more,  in  a 
dty  which,  hospitable  as  it  is, 
s  not  oyer  rich.  I  want  a  house 
s'here  I  can  sit  next  tiie  Grand- 
naster,  who  drinks  the  Glorious 
ind  Immortal  Memory,  on  one  hand, 
ind  Father  Cullen  on  the  other.  I 
¥ant  to  dine  as  well  as  I  could 
n  Belgraye  Square,  with  a  far 
nrittier  and  more  genial  society  than 
ill  the  Squares  for  ten  miles  round 
Selgraye  could  compass.  And  more 
ban  all,  I  want  to  hear  how  an 
Snglishman  of  mark  and  note,  in 
he  £iyour  of  his  soyereign  and 
he  confidence  of  his  party,  thmks 
)f  us,  and  talks  of  us ;  for  let  him 
>e  as  reseryed  as  he  may,  his  judg- 
Dcnt  of  Irishmen  will  ooze  out  as 
he  claret  goes  round,  and  eyen  his 
rery  conc^ments  will  haye  their 
lignificance. 

Now,  why  grudge  us  this  ?  Do 
rou  not  eyery  month  of  your  liyes 
ipend  more  money  on  that  endless 
awsuit  of  "Armstrong  versus  Whit- 
rorth  and  oiiiers'*  than  would  main- 
ain  a  Viceroy  for  Ireland  in  double 
plendour?  Is  there  a  cupola  ship 
banged  to  a  hroadsider,  or  an  un- 
eryiceable  three-decker  conyerted 
nto  an  impossible  frigate,  without 
osting  the  nation  the  charge  of 
sany  Viceroys?  Why,  you  expend- 
d  more  money  t'other  day  in  run- 
ing  away  from  the  King  of  Da- 
lomey  than  would  haye  kept  up 
he  Irish  Viceroy  for  ten  years. 

Mind,  I  do  not  affect  to  say  that 

want  the  Viceroy  as  a  Goyemor 
1  the  same  sense  that  you  send 
ne  to  India.  I  ask  for  nim  as  a 
leasure  of  that  equality  you  are 
Iways  pretending  to  extend  to  us, 


but  neyer  in  reality  confer.  We 
haye  our  Law-courts  and  our  Uni- 
Tcrsity ;  they  are  not  necessarily 
shams  because  they  are  in  Ireland. 
Why  not  haye  our  Coitft-receptions 
also  f  It  is  not  the  Queen*s  pleasure 
to  yisit  us.  More's  the  pity  ;  but 
when  she  does,  let  us  not  lose  the 
habits  which  may  fit  us  for  her 
presence. 

When  the  foreman  of  an  Irish 
jury,  in  a  case  where  an  English 
nobleman  of  large  fortune  was  the 
defendant,  was  asked  how  the  jury 
oyer  had  the  conscience  to  award 
such  a  sum  in  damages  as  forty 
thousand  pounds?  "It  was  a  great 
deal,  sure  enough,'^  he  said,  "  but 
we  all  agreed  it  was  a  fine  thing  to 
bring  all  that  money  into  Ireland." 

Now,  is  it  not  a  fine  thing  to 
bring  fiye-and-twenty  thousand  an- 
nually into  a  city  not  oyerburdened 
with  cash,  and  "take  it  out"  after- 
wards in  dinners  and  eyening  par- 
ties ? 

Look  at  it  eyen  as  a  normal  school 
of  politeness,  and  it  has  much  in  its 
favour.  Imagine  her  Mi^esty  com- 
ing oyer  to  Dublin  and  holding  a 
leyeeL  and  not  an  alderman  able  to 
kneel  down  without  "prostrating 
himself  on  his  face,"  as  a  Lord 
Mayor  called  it ;  or  a  drawing-room 
where,  as  the  same  ciyic  authority 
obseryed,  "none  of  the  ladies  could 
advance  backwards."  Think  of  the 
distractions  of  Gold-sticks  and  Bed- 
chamber people  at  the  untrained 
demonstrations  of  a  yery  demon- 
strative people.  It  is  but  fair  to 
let  us  have  as  much  annual  train- 
ing as  you  accord  to  the  Yeomanry. 

Now,  having  said  so  much  for  re- 
taining the  office,  a  word  for  the 
man  who  is  to  hold  it  There  are 
two  or  three  small  changes  I  should 
like  to  suggest.  First,  I  would  abo- 
lish the  privilege  of  knighting.  No 
one,  no  matter  how  high  his  sta- 
tion in  a  free  country,  should  haye 
the  power  to  make  another  man — 
even  a  Lord  Mayor — ^ridiculous. 

Secondly,  I  would  do  away  with 
the  kissing — we  ought  to  do  that 
for  ourselves.    To  be  sure,  it  is  not 
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all  to  the  credit  side  of  the  Vice- 
roy's hook.  There  are  now  and 
then  Celtic  specimens  of  heauty  in 
the  shape  of  austere  mothers  that 
might  make  his  Excellency  doubt 
whether  he  had  not  better  have  re- 
mained in  the  ^*  Colonies ; "  but  he 
must  take  these  with  the  lot 

This  reminds  me  of  what  his 
Majesty  George  lY.  said,  as  he  saw 
a  twinkle  of  malice  in  a  waiting- 
lord's  eye,  when  a  very  old  and  ill- 
&youred  countess  had  just  been 
submitted  to  the  royal  embrace : 
'*  Never  mind/*  said  the  King,  in  a 
whisper,  "  I  had  my  revenge ;  I 
kissed  her  daughter  twice  vaster- 
day."  I  say,  Fd  do  away  with  this, 
and  Fd  give  a  compensation — say 
two  thousand  a-year  if  the  Viceroy 
was  an  old  man,  five  if  young ;  but 
in  return  I  should  insist  on  more 
dinners.  Lastly,  I  would  suggest 
that  one-half  of  the  gentlemen-in- 
waiting  should  be  briefless  barris- 
ters, the  pleasantest  class  in  the 
country,  and  well  worthy  of  some 
sort  of  recognition. 

Leave  us,  therefore,  leave  us  what 
the  Prussian  calls  our  "  Hegemony." 
I  trust  I  am  employing  a  decent 
expression,  but  I  am  not  quite  clear 
on  the   subject    Leave   it   to   us, 


whatever  it  is,  if  it  be  good  for  us ; 
don't  despoil  us  c#  the  small  modi- 
cum of  gold  we  used  once  to  be  w 
proud  of  when  we  had  gingerbread; 
and  as  you  have  deprived  oB'of 
Donybrook  Fair,  at  least  leare  us 
our  St  Patrick's  Ball. 

If,  however,  it  be  the  intentioo 
of  our  rulers  to  abolish  the  office, 
what  could  have  induced  them  to 
mark  its  approaching  extinctioQ  bj 
naming  Lord  Carlisle  to  the  jx^t? 
Why  accompany  its  decline  aod  M 
by  regrets  all  the  more  poigmmt! 
Why  join  to  the  loss  of  certaa 
material  benefits  the  greater  loss 
that  attaches  to  the  rupture  of  tin 
of  affection  and  de^p  regard?  I 
have  never  been  in  Ireland  anee 
his  Viceroyalty ;  but  I  am  toM  oa 
all  sides,  and  by  men  of  all  partie, 
such  traits  of  his  kindhness,  bu 
generosity,  and  his  goodness,— I 
have  heard  of  such  instances  of  hs 
thoughtful  benevolence,  that  I  cei 
feel  what  Ireland  must  have  lost  bj 
his  departure  —  a  sorrow  all  '& 
deeper  from  the  cause  that  pro- 
duced it 

If  it  be  a  policy  to  extingimh 
the  Viceroyalty,  Lord  Carlisle  should 
never  have  been  amongst  the  last  is 
hold  it 
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BANTING     ON     CORPULENCE. 


Of  all  the  salutations  that  ever 
^ere  devised  to  express  hearty 
;ood-will  and  large  substantial 
nendship,  recommend  us  to  that 
>f  the  Orientals — **  May  your  sha> 
low  never  be  less  I  "  Maceration, 
is  a  rule  of  life,  is  suitable  only  for 
lermits,  anchorites,  and  such-like 
recluses,  who  have  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  parched  pease,  and  whose 
:ype  of  beatitude,  is  the  scarecrow. 
Orthodoxy  is  allied  to  plumpness, 
ind  a  certain  breadth  of  beam  is 
nost  becoming  to  a  high  dignitary 
>f  the  Church.  In  the  man  of 
>ortly  presence  we  expect  to  find — 
ind  rarely  indeed  are  we  disap- 
>ointed  in  our  expectations — a 
nrarm  heart,  a  kindly  benevolent 
lis  position,  comprehensive  charity, 
ind  a  conscience  void  of  offenc& 
We  feel  that  in  such  a  man  we  can 
•epose  implicit  trust — ^we  can  make 
lim  the  depositary  of  our  secrets 
vithout  fear  of  betrayal— we  can 
lepend  upon  his  good  offices  when 
ve  need  the  assistance  of  a  friend. 
Tery  different  are  our  sensations 
vben  we  chance  to  encounter  a 
^unt  herring-gutted  individual  of 
he  human  species,  who,  like  the 
vil  kine  seen  by  royal  Pharaoh  in 
lis  dream,  will  not  fatten  upon  the 
airest  pksture.  His  sharp  looks 
nd  low-set  hungry  Jaw  instinctively 
•eget  distrust  He  has  the  eye  of 
usurer,  the  yawn  of  an  ogre,  the 
ripe  of  a  bailiff;  and  being  utterly 
estitute  of  bowels,  he  yearns  not 
>r  the  calamities  of  his  kind, 
hrewd  was  the  observation  of 
/sesar, — 

T>et  roe  have  men  aboai  me  tliat  are  fet ; 
eek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o*  night 
on  Cassias  hath  a  lean  and  hnni^T  look  ; 
like  him  not— such  men  are  dangerous.** 

alius,  who  was  in  perfect  training, 
nd  did  not  weigh  a  single  pound 
lore     than    the    standard    of    his 


height  would  justify,  saw  the  dan- 
ger, and  would  have  prevented  it 
His  keen  eye  detected  the  con- 
spirator and  assassin  under  the  un- 
wholesome skin  of  the  ascetic ;  but 
Antiny,  who  was  somewhat  pud- 
dingtteaded,  and  whom  a  libera) 
diet^of  quails  and  venison  had 
lulled  into  a  chronic  habit  of  good- 
nature, felt  no  suspicion,  and  even 
tried  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
the  leanest  villain  of  the  age. 

We  therefore,  being  anxious  that 
good  men  should  abound,  have  a 
kindly  feeling  for  the  corpulent. 
It  is  a  notable  fiict  in  criming 
statistics  that  no  fat  man  was  ever 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  murder. 
Stout  people  are'  not  revengeful; 
nor,  as  a  general  rule,  are  they 
agitated  by  gusts  of  passion.  Few 
murderers  weigh  more  than  ten 
stone.  There  are,  however,  excep- 
tions, which  justify  us  in  assuming 
eleven  as  the  utmost  limit  of  the 
sliding-scale,  but  beyond  that  there 
is  no  impulse  towards  homicide. 
Seldom  has*  such  a  phenomenon  as 
a  £it  housebreaker  been  paraded 
at  a  criminal  bar.  It  is  your 
lean,  wiry  fellow  who  works  with 
the  skeleton-keys,  forces  himself 
through  closet-vrindows  which  seem- 
ingly would  scarce  suffice  for 
the  entrance  of  the  necessary  cat, 
steals  with  noiseless  step  along  the 
lobby  and  up  the  stairs,  glides  into 
the  chamber  sacred  for  more  than 
half  a  century  to  the  chaste  repose 
of  the  gentle  Tabitba,  and  with 
husky  voice,  and  the  exhibition  of 
an  enormous  carving-knife,  com- 
mands'silenbe  on  pain  of  instant 
death,  and  delivery  of  her  cash  and 
jewels.  It  is  your  attenuated  thief 
who  insinuates  himself  under  beds, 
skulks  behind  counters,  dives  into 
tills,  or  makes  prey  of  articles  of 
commerce  array^  at  shop-doors  for 
the    temptation    of    the    credulous 
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passenger.  A  corpulent  burglar  is 
as  much  out  of  place  and  as  little 
to  be  feared  as  was  Falstafif  at 
Gadshill — and  what  policeman  eyer 
ret  gave  chase  to  a  depredator  as 
bulky  as  a  bullock?  Corpulence, 
we  maintain,  is  the  outward  sign 
not  only  of  a  good  constitution, 
but  of  inward  rectitude  and  virtue. 

!|^ere  is,  however,  such  a^ing 
as  over-cultivation;  and  we  Bould 
be  sorry  if  any  one,  misled  birthese 
our  preliminary  remarks,  should 
think  that  we  are  attempting  to 
elevate  pinguitude  to  the  rank  of  a 
cardinal  virtue.  Men  are  not  pies, 
to  be  estimated  entirely  by  vie 
standard  of  weight;  and  though 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  late  Daniel 
Lambert  was  one  of  the  '  greatest 
men  that  ever  lived,  we  certainly 
do  not  hold  him  forth  as  a  suitable 
example  for  imitation.  But  we 
cannot  give  in  to  .the  theory  that 
plumpness  is  a  positive  misfortune ; 
and  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  a 
system  which  proscribes  as  deleteri- 
ous and  unwholesome  such  articles 
of  food  as  are  the  best  knovm  and 
most  universally  accepted  —  which 
is  essentially  coarse  and  carnivor- 
ous, and  though  possi6ly  well  ad- 
apted for  the  training  of  a  brutal 
gladiator,  is  in  every  respect  unfit- 
ting for  the  nutriment  of  a  reason- 
able  Christian. 

Seldom  has  fiime  descended  with 
such  amaeing  rapidity  upon  the 
shoulders  of  any  man  as  uiA>n  those 
of  Mr.  William  Banting,  late  of  Ko.  27 
St  James's  Street,  Piccadilly.  Lit- 
tle more  than  a  year  ago  his  name 
was  unknown  beyond  the  limited  but 
respectable  circle  of  his  acquaintance ; 
now  it  has  become  a  l^ousehold  word, 
and  the  doctrines  which  he  has  pro- 
mulgated in  his  pamphlet  have  been 
adopted  by  thousands  who  acknow- 
ledge him  as  their  instructor  and 
guide.  Though  not  professing  to  be 
the  actual  discoverer  of  a  dietetic  sys- 
tem which  can  cure  or  at  least  pre- 
vent many  of  the  ills  to  which  flesh 
Is  heir,  he  claims  to  be  its  first  in- 
telligible exponent;  and  as  he  uses 
none  of  the  exotio  terms  or  technioal 


phrases  with  which  medical  men  so 
commonly  enwrap  their  meaQing  » 
to  render  it  utterly  obscore,  bst 
writes  in  plain,  homely  English,  with- 
out any  scientific  nomenclature,  ht 
has  fbund  a  ready  and  numenis 
audience.  In  vain  do  memben  i 
the  Faculty — not  unjustifiably  Id- 
censed  by  the  accusations  lerdledit 
their  order  by  this  intruder  intotluir 
own  peculiar  walk — ^insist  that  then 
is  no  novelty  in  the  system,  tboufh 
its  application  may  be  of  doobtfol 
expediency.  Mr.  Bmfitig  replies  tiat 
for  thirty  years  and  upwards  he  bis 
been  in  search  of  a  remedy  Mpjs^ 
increasing  corpulence^  and  has  l^ 
ceived  no  salutary  counsel  from  acr 
physician  save  the  last,  whoregulited 
his  diet 

'*None  of  my  family,"  he  an, "« 
the  side  of  either  parent,  had  tnj  »- 
dency  to  oorpvlence,  and  fron  ar 
earliest  years  I  had  an  iaexprer^ 
dread  of  such  a  calZmitT;  so,  wi»I 
was  between  thirty  and  foitj  joRd 
age,  finding  a  tendency  to  it  atefss^ 
upon  me,  I  consulted  aa  mkai 
surgeon,  now  long  deceased— c  lai 
personal  friend — who  recommeaieii  > 
creased  bodily  exertion  before  aj  (x& 
nary  daily  labours  began,  aod  tboa«h 
rowing  an  excellent  plan.  Iii«! u; 
conunand  of  a  good  beaTy  Ilfe-hNL 
lived  near  the  rlTer,  and  adopi«<i  a Ja 
a  couple  of  hours  in  the  early  DMrsat 
It  is  true  I  gained  muscular  Tigocr,  M 
with  it  a  prodigious  appetite,  wfakLl 
was  compelled  to  indulge,  and  coi^  * 
quently  increased  in  weight,  taXi  cj 
kind  old  friend  advised  me  to  i'^r^ 
the  exercise.  He  soon  afterwardj  dU; 
and  as  the  tendency  to  corpoleiKe  ^^ 
mained,  I  consulted  other  high  ortbcdia 
authorities  {nfver  any  inferior  «if  *'} 
but  all  in  vain.  I  have  tried  » ^ 
and  bathing  m  Tarious  Iocalid«^  ^^ 
much  walking  exercise;  taken  gi^^ 
of  physic  and  liquor  potassae  adr.5edj 
and  abundantly;  riding  on  bocsebA 
the  waters  of  Leamington  manT  usei 
as  well  as  those  of  GbelteDhuB  c. 
Harrogate  frequently ;  have  liTcd  q^ 
sixpence  a-day,  so  to  speak,  aad  ein^ 
St,  if  bodily  labour  may  be  so  lafm^x^^- 
and  have  spared  no  trouble  nor  expctx 
in  consultations  with  the  best  ict^^ 
ritiesin  the  land,  giving  each  andi!!  > 
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fair  time  for  experiment,  withott  anj 
permanent  remedy,  as  the  evil  still 
gradually  increased.*' 

This  is  no  doubt  a  sweeping 
charge  against  the  Faculty;  but 
when  we  consider  it  minutely,  it 
appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Banting  is 
somewhat  unreasonable  in  his  com- 
plaints. True,  he  was  possessed 
with  a  morbid  horror  for  corpu- 
lence, and  was  vehemently  desirous 
to  get  rid  of  some  superfluous  flesh 
which  seemed  to  be  rapidly  accum- 
ulating; but  we  are  nowhere  told 
that  his  health  had  been  impaired 
in  the  slightest  degree — indeed,  the 
following  passage  leads  us  to  the 
direct  opposite  conclusion : — 

**When,"  says  he,  **a  corpulent  man 
eats,  drinks,  and  deeps  well,  has  no 
pain  to  complain  of,  and  no  particular 
Drganic  disease,  the  judgment-  of  able 
Doen  seems  paralyzed :  for  I  have  been 
generally  informed  that  corpulence  is 
one  of  the  natural  results  of  increasing 
fears;  indeed,  one  of  the  ablest  autho- 
rities as  a  physician  in  the  land  told  me 
liad  gained  one  pound  in  weight  every 
fear  since  he  attained  manhood,  and 
vas  not  surprised  at  my  condition,  but 
idvised  more  bodily  exercise,  vapour- 
^aths,  and  shampooing,  in  addition  to 
he  medicine  given.  Yet  the  evil  still 
ocreased,  and,  like  the  parasite  of  bar- 
lacles  on  a  ship,  if  it  did  not  destroy 
;he  structure,  it  obstructed  its  fair  com- 
brtable  progress  in  the  path  of  life." 

The  "  obstruction  "  tp  which  Mr. 
Wanting  alludes,  seems  to  have  been 
lothing  more  than  an  extrenio  dis- 
ike  to  bd  twitted  on  the  score  of 
)unchiness.  He  says,  with  unde- 
liable  truth,  that 

"Any  one  so  afficted  is  often  subject 
0  public  remark;  and  though  in  edn« 
cience  he  may  care  little  about  it,  I 
m  confident  no  man  labouring  under 
besity  can  be  quite  insensible  to  the 
Deers  and  remarks  of  the  cruel  and  in- 
udicioQB  in  public  assemblies,  public 
chicles,  or  the  ordhiary  street-traffic; 
or  to  the  annoyance  of  finding  no  ade- 
uate  space  in  a  public  assembly,  if  he 
iiould  seek  amusement  or  need  refresh- 
lent;  and  therefore  he  naturally  keeps 
iray  as  much  as  possible  from  places 
here  ho  is  likely  to  be  made  the  object 
f  the  taunts  and  remarks  of  others.    I 


am  as  regardless  of  public  remark  as 
most  men,  but  I  have  felt  those  difficul- 
ties, and  therefore  avoided  such  circum- 
scribed accommodation  and  notice,  and 
by  that  means  have  been  deprived  of 
many  advantages  to  health  and  com- 
fort.'^ 

All  that  may  be  perfectly  true, 
but  we  cannot  see  how  it  justifies 
bis  accusation  of  the  doctors.  Be- 
cause cabmen  and  street-boys  make 
impertinent  remarks  about  stature 
— ^because  querulous  people  in  the 
pit  of  the  theatre  object  to  haying 
a  human  screen  interposed  between 
them  and  the  spectacle — because  an 
elderly  gentleman  cannot  contrive 
to  squeeze  himself  with  comfort  into 
an  opera  stall,  or  the  narrow  box  of  a 
chophouse, — is  it  the  duty  of  a  phy* 
sidan  to  recommend  such  stringent 
measures  as  will  make  him  a  walking 
skeleton  ?  It  is  the  business  of  a 
doctor  to  cure  disease,  not  to  minis- 
ter to  personal  vanity;  and  if  Mr. 
Banting  ate,  drank,  and  slept  well, 
and  was  affected  by  no  actual  com- 
plauit,^  we  really  cannot  understand 
why  he  should  have  been  so  perti- 
nacious in  demanding  medical  as- 
sistance. We  are  acquainted  with 
many  estimable  persons  of  both 
sexes,  turning  considerably  more 
than  fifteen  stone  in  the  ^ales — a 
heavier  weight  than  Mr.  Banting  has 
ever  attained — whose  health  is  un- 
exceptionable, and  who  would  laugh 
to  scorn  the  i^ea  of  applying  to  a 
doctor  for  recipe  or  regimen  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  marring 
their  developed  coroeluiess.  What 
right,  we  ask,  has  Mr.  Banting  to 
brand  Obesity  as  one  of  the  most' 
"distressing  parasites  that  affect 
humanity,*'  while,  by  his  own  con- 
f^ion,  he  has  never  reached  that 
point  of  corporeal  bulk  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  seemly  and 
suitable  to  Bishops,  Deans,  Mayors, 
Provosts,  Aldermen,  Bailies,  and 
even  Dowagers  of  high  degree  ? 
We  deny  that  a  man  weighing  but 
a  trifle  above  fonrteen  stone  is  en- 
titled to  call  himself  obese.  It  may 
be  that  such  a  one  is  not  qualified 
to  exhibit  himself  as  a  dancer  on 
the  tight  rope,  or  to  take  flying- 
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leaps  in  the  character  of  Harlequin ; 
neither-  should  we  .  he  inclined  to 
gire  the  odds  in  his  favour  if  he 
were  to  enter  himself  as  a  competitor 
for  the  long  race  at  a  Highland  meet- 
ing. But  gentlemen  in  the  position 
of  Mr.  Banting,  who,  we  helieve,  has 
retired  into  private  life  after  a 
successful  husiness  career,  are  not 
ezpectt  d  to  rival  Leotard,  or  to  pit 
themselves  in  athletic  oontests 
against  hairy-houghed  Donald  of 
the  Isles.  As  a  deer-stalker,  it  may 
be  that  he  would  not  win  distinction 
— ^for  it  is  hard  work  even  for  light- 
weights to  scramble  up  corriea,  or 
crawl  on  their  bellies  through  moss- 
hags  and  water-channels  for  hours, 
before  they  can  get  the  glimpse  of . 
an  antler — but  many  a  country  gen- 
tleman, compared  with  whom  Mr. 
Banting  at  his  biggest  would  have 
been  but  as  a  fatted  calf  to  a  full- 
grown  bull,  can  take,  with  the 
utmost  ease,  a  long  day's  exercise 
through  stubble  and  turnips,  and 
bring  home  his  twenty  brace  of 
partridges,  with  a  due  complement 
of  hares,  without  a  symptom  of 
bodily  fatigue.  Mr.  Banting  seems  to 
labour  under  the  hallucination  that 
he  was  at  least  as  heavy  as  Falstaff 
— we,  on  the  contrary,  have  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  Hamlet  would 
have  beaten  him  in  the  scales. 

It  is,  of  course,  in  the  option  of 
all  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
present  condition  to  essay  to  alter 
it  Lean  men  may  wish  to  become 
fatter,  and  &t  men  may  wish  to 
become  leaner;  but  so  long  as  their 
health  remains  unimpaired,  they  are 
not  fit  subjects  for  the  doctor.  We 
have    no  doubt   that   the   eminent 

C Sessional  gentlemen  whom  Mr. 
ting  consulted  took  that  view  of 
the  matter ;  and  having  ascertained 
that  there  was  in  reality  no  disease 
to  be  cured,  gave  him,  by  way  of 
humouring  a  slight  hypochondriac 
affection,  a  few  simple  precepts  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  health  which 
in  reality  required  no  improvement 
Probably  they  opined  that  the  bur- 
den of  his  flesh  was  no  greater  than 
he  could  bear  with  ease;  and  cer- 


tainly, under  the  circumstance?, 
there  was  no  call  upon  them  what- 
ever to  treat  him  as  if  he  had  been  t 
iock«y  under  articles  to  ride  a  xmoeit 
Newmarket,  whose  suooess  or  lafl- 
ure  might  depend  upon  the  exact 
number  of  pounds  which  lie  should 
weigh  when  getting  into  the  saddle^ 
Excessive  corpulence,  we  freelj 
admit,  may  have  its  iDoonYenieDces. 
It  is,  as  Mr.  Banting  justly  remarks^ 
rather  a  serious  state  of  matters, 
when  a  man,  by  reason  of  fiUne^ 
cannot  stoop  to  tie  his  shoe,  ''cor 
attend  to  the  little  offices  whidi 
humanity  requires,  without  tsa- 
siderable  pain  and  difficulty.^  To 
be  **  compelled  to  go  down-stiirs 
slowly  back  wards  ^^  is  an  acrobitie 
feat  which  no  one  save  an  expectut 
Lord  Chamberlain  would  care  to 
practise ;  and  it  is  not  seemly,  aod 
most  be  a  disagreeable  thing;  '*to 
puff  and  blow  with  every  exertin,^ 
like  a  porpoise  in  a  gale  of  vni 
But,  as  we  gather  from  the  paiD|^ 
let,  these  distressing  syinptoms  M 
not  exhibit  themselves  untO  verr 
recently,  whereas  Mr.  Banting  siti 
that  he  has  been  soliciting  a  remedr 
from  the  Faculty  any  time  during  tk 
last  thirty  vears.  He  also  makes 
constant  reference  to  his  inoeas- 
ing  obesity  throughout  that  period; 
therefore  we  are  entitled  to  ooa- 
clude  that  with  advancing  yeais  ht 
acquired  additional  weight,  and  ^ 
not  arrive  at  the  climax  until  §6:^ 
August  1862,  when,  as  be  in^sarsj 
us,  his  weight  was  202  lb.,  or  four- 
teen stone  six.  That  is  not,  aits 
all,  a  very  formidable  weight  ^ 
an  elderly  gentleman  of  sedentarr 
habits.  Tom  Johnson,  the  pngifisi 
weighed  fourteen  stone  when  br 
entered  the  ring  against  and  eee- 
quered  Isaac  Perrins  of  Birmisf- 
ham,  supposed  to  be  the  most  powe:^ 
ful  man  in  England,  and  wcighi^ 
seventeen  stone.  Neat  weighed 
fourteen  stone  after  training;  and, 
according  to  the  best  of  oar  recol- 
lection (for  we  have  misladd  oe? 
copy  of  *  Boxiana  *)  Josh  Hnds^ 
was  considerably  heavier.  Toei 
Oribb,  the    champion   of    £i^a^ 
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weighed  sixteen  stone  before  he  went 
into  training  for  his  great  fight  with 
Molineauz,  and  reduced  himself  in 
five  weeks,  through  physic  and  exer- 
cise, to  fourteen  stone  nine.  By  dint 
of  sweating  and  severe  work,  he  came 
to  thirteen  stone  five,  which  was  as- 
certained to  be  the  pitch  of  his  condi- 
tion, as  he  could  not  reduce  further 
without  weakening.  Such  instances 
go  fiir  to  prove  that,  even  when  his 
circumference  was  the  widest,  Mr. 
Banting  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
excessive  corpulency.  But  even  if- 
he  bad,  the  enlarging  process  was  a 
gradual  one — he  had  been  complain- 
ing of  obesity  for  thirty  years ;  and 
if  we  suppose  that  he  gained  only  a 
pound  and  a  half  per  annum — ^wbich 
is  a  very  low  rate  of  increase — he 
must  have  been  applying  to  the  doc- 
tors for  remedies  against  corpulence 
when  he  weighed  only  eleven  stone 
three— a  weight  which  most  men  of 
thirty-five  years  of  age  woi^ld  regard 
as  natural  and  appropriate. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  make 
these  observations,  because  Mr.  Ban- 
ting has  chosen  to  insinuate  that  med- 
ical men  generally  are  so  ignorant  of 
their  calling,  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  evils  of  ol>e8ity,  or  cannot 
conquer  it  by  prescribing  the  proper 
diet. 

"The  remedy,"  eaya  Mr.  Banting, 
**  may  be  as  old  as  the  bills,  as  I  bare 
since  been  told,  but  its  application  is  of 
very  recent  date ;  and  it  aetonishefl  me 
that  auch  a  light  should  have  remained 
so  long  unnoticed  and  hidden,  as  not  to 
afford  a  glimmer  to  my  anxious  mind 
in  a  search  for  it  during  the  last  twenty 

S,  even  in  directions  where  it  might 
been  expected  to  be  known.  I 
1  rather  presume  it  is  a  new  light, 
than  that  it  was  purposely  hidden, 
merely  because  the  disease  of  obesity 
was  not  immediately  dangerous  to  ex- 
istence, nor  thought  to  be  worthy  of 
serious  consideration." 

Now,  let  Jis  steadfastly  survey  this 
new  light,  which  was  flashed  on  the 
astonished  eyes  of  Mr.  Banting  by 
the  last  practitioner  whom  he  con- 
sulted. That  light— but  we  really 
cannot  continue  the  metaphor  with- 


out making  a  botch  of  it,  so  let  us 
have  recourse  to  simpler  language,  and 
give  Mr.  Banting^s  account  of  the  die- 
tary which  he  was  advised  to  follow, 
and  the  reasons  assigned  therefor. 

"  For  the  sake  of  argument  and  illustrar 
tion,  I  will  presume  that  certain  articlea 
of  ordinary  diet,  however  beneficial  in 
youth,  are  prejudicial  in  advanced  life, 
like  beans  to  a  horse  whose  common  or- 
dinary food  is  hay  and  com.     It  may  be 
useful  food  occasionally,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  but  detnmental  as  a  con- 
stancy.   I  will  therefore  adopt  the  anido- 
gy,  and  call  such  food  human  beana    The 
items  from  which  I  was  advised  to  abstain 
as  much  as  possible  were, — bread,  butter, 
milk,  sugar,  beer,  and  potatoes,  which  had 
been  the  mam  (and,  I  thought,  innocent) 
elements  of  my  existence,  or  at  all  events 
they  had  for  many  years  been  adopted 
freely.    These,  said  my  excellent  adviser, 
contain  starch  and  saccharine  matter  tend- 
ing to  create  fat,  and  should  be  avoided 
altogether.    At  the  first  blush  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  little  left  to  live  upon, 
but  my  kind  friend  soon  showed  me  that 
there  was  ample,  and  I  was  only  too  hap- 
py to  give  the  plan  a  fair  trial,  and,  within 
a  very  few  days,  found  immense  benefit 
from  it.    It  may  better  elucidate  the  die- 
tary plan  if  I  describe  generally  what  I 
have  sanction  to  take:   and  that  man 
must  be  an  extraordinary  person  who 
would  desire  a  better  table : — 
For  breakfast,  I    take  four  or    five 
ounces  of  beef,  mutton,  kidneys, 
broiled  fish,  bacon,  or  cold  meat  of 
any  kind  except  pork ;  a  large  cup 
of  tea  (without  milk  or  sugar),  a 
little  biscuit,  or  one  ounce  of  dry 
toast. 
For  dinner.  Five  or  six  ounces  of  any 
fish  except  salmon,  any  meat  except 
pork,  any  vegetable  except  potato, 
one  ounce  of  dry  toast,  fruit  out  of 
a  pudding,  any  kind  of  poultry  or 
game,  and  two  or  three  glasses  of 
good  claret,  sherry,  or  madeira — 
champagne,  port,  and  beer  forbid- 
den. 
For  tea,  Two  or  three  ounces  of  fruit, 
a  rusk  or  two,  and  a  cup  of  tea 
without  milk  or  sugar. 
For  supper,  Three,  or  four  ounces  of 
meat  or  fish,  similar  to  dinner,  with 
a  glass  or  two  of  claret. 
For  nightcap,  if  required,  A  tumbler 
.     of  grog— {gin,  whiskey,  or  brandy, 
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without  8ugar)-M>r  a  glaas  or  two 

of  claret  or  sherry. 
**ThiB  plan  leads  to  an  excellent 
night's  rest,  with  from  six  to  eight  hours* 
sound  sleep.  The  dry  toast  or  rusk  may 
have  a  tablespoonful  of  spirit  to  soften  it, 
which  will  prove  acceptable.  Perhaps  I 
did  not  wholly  escape  starchy  or  saccha- 
rme  matter,  but  scrupulously  aToided 
those  beans,  such  as  milk,  sugar,  beer, 
butter,  Ac.,  which  were  known  to  contain 
them." 

Mr.  Banting  Bubseqaently  specifies 
Teal,  pork,  herrings,  eels,  parsnips, 
beetaroot,  turnips,  and  carrots  aa  im« 
proper  articles  of  food. 

Now,  before  inquiring  whether 
this  dietary-  scheme  be  a  new  dis- 
coyery  or  not,  we  beg  to  obserre 
that  Mr.  Banting  has  fallen  into  a 
monstrous  error  in  asserting  that 
every  substance  tending  to  promote 
fatness  or  increase  the  bulk  of  the 
human  body  is  necessarily  deleteri- 
ous. His  analogy,  as  he  calls  it, 
of  the  beann,  is  purely  fanctfal  and 
absurd.  Farinaceous  food,  which, 
with  extraordinary  presumption,  he 
denounces  as'  unwholesome,  forms 
the  main  subsistence  of  the  pea- 
santry, not  only  of  the  British  Is- 
lands, but  of  the  whole  of  Europe; 
and  are  we  now  to  be  told,  forsooth, 
that  bread,  meal,  and  potatoes  are 
'*  prejudicial  in  advanced  life  " — that 
they  may  be  "useful  food  occasion- 
ally, under  peculiar  circumstances, 
but  detrimental  as  a  constancy "  ? 
Are  we  to  conclude,  because  Mr. 
Banting's  medical  adviser  prohibited 
them,  that  milk  and  butter,  beer 
and  sugar,  are  little  short  of  abso- 
lute poison?  It  would  be  easy  to 
show,  from  the  recorded  tables  of 
longevity,  that  the  persons  who  have 
attained  the  most  advanced  ages, 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  span  of 
human  existence,  have  never  used 
anjr  other  kind  of  diet  save  that 
which  Mr.  Banting's  adviser  has 
proscribed;  but  the  idea  is  so 
manifestly  preposterous,  that  it 
carries  with  it  its  own  refutation. 
If  Banting's  bill  of  fare  be  the 
right  one,  and  if  the  articles  which 
he  has  been  advised  to  avoid  are 


generally  huHAil  to  adult»— heaven 
help  not  only  the  working-classes, 
but  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
middle  onler,  who  certainly  camwt 
afford  to  begin  the  day  as  Mr.  Baot- 
ing  does,  with  a  meat  Weak&st  of 
kidneys,  broiled  fish,  or  bacon,  sudi 
as  might  make  a  Freochman  stare, 
to  repeat  the  diet,  with  the  ad^ 
tions  of  poultry  or  game,  both  for 
dinner  and  supper,  to  interject  t 
fruity  tea,  and  to  wash  down  each 
meal  with  a  few  glasses  of  cbre^ 
sherry,  or  madeira ! 

In,  fact  Mr.  Banting  has  Men 
into  the  egredous  error  of  suppos- 
ing that  the  rood  which  agrees  with 
him  must  agree  with  every  other 
human  being,  and  that  articles  whidi 
have  been,  perhaps  judiciously,  d^ 
nied  to  him,  must  necessarilj  be 
hurtful  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  ffii 
lorical  position  is  this — 

Bantmg  is  a  mortal ; 

Bread,  potatoes,  Ac.,  are  bad  for 
Banting — ^therefore 

No  mortal  should  eat  bread  or 
potatoes. 
But  the  &lsity  of  the  syllogism  is 
apparent  We  are  not  all  afflicted  bf 
Mr.  Banting's  tendency  towards  obe- 
sity, and  therefore  we  need  not 
regard  '*  beans  "  with  his  more  thin 
Pythi^rean  horror.  There  is  a 
deep  truth  in  the  old  adage,  that 
*'  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  ano&er 
man's  poison;"  and  Mr.  Ban^ 
might  have  escaped  no  smaO  amount 
of  ridicule  had  he  carefully  laid  it 
to  heart,  before  promulgating  the 
doctrine  that  kidneys  are  wst 
wholesome  than  potatoes,  and  th^ 
bread  should  be  generally  tabooed.# 

We  fully  appreciate  the  exdjt 
lence  of  the  motive  which  has  io- 
duced  Mr.  Banting  to  offer  his  ob- 
servations upon  corpulence  to  the 
public;  but  we  can  inf(»in  hia 
that  there  is  no  kind  of  novdtjin 
the  system  which  was  recommended 
by  his  last  medical  adviser,  and 
which  has  led  to  such  fortunate  re- 
sults. Training  has  long  ago  been 
reduced  to  a  science,  and  the  diet 
to  be  observed  during  training  has 
received  the  most  careful  attention. 
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The  foIIowiDg  were  some  of  the  rules 
of  diet  approved  of  by  the  late  John 
Jackson,  the  celebrated*  teacher  of 
pugilism,  with  whom  Lord  Byron 
used  to  spar.  They  are  given  at 
full  length  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
work  upon  health  and  longevity:-^ 

*'  The  diet  is  simple ;  aDimal  food 
alone ;  and  it  is  recommended  to  take 
very  little  salt  and  some  rinegar  with 
the  food,  which  prevents  thirst,  and  is 
good  to  promote  leanness.  Vegetables 
are  never  given,  as  turnips  or  carrots, 
which  are  difficult  to  digest ;  nor  potatoes, 
which  are  watery.  But  bread  is  allow- 
ed, only  it  must  be  stale.  Veal  and 
lamb  are  never  given,  aor  is  pork, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  purge  some 
people.  Beefsteaks  arc  reckoned  very 
good,  and  rather  under-done  than  other- 
wise, as  all  meat  in  general  is  ;  and  it  is 
better  to  have  the  meat  broiled  thaiv 
roasted  or  boiled,  by  which  nutriment 
ifl  lost.  No  fish  whatever  is  allowed, 
because  it  is  reckoned  watery,  and  not 
to  be  compared  with  meat  in  point  of 
nutriment  The  fat  of  meat  is  never 
given,  but  the  lean  of  the  best  meat 
No  butter  nor  cheese  on  any  aocounl 
Fies  and  puddhigs  are  never  given,  nor 
any  kind  of  pastry." 

The  like  diet  is  prescribed  for 
jockeys^  pedestrians,  and  all  others 
whose  wdght  is  to  be  materially 
reduced ;  but  in  such  cases  recourse 
is  likewise  had  to  sweatings,  hard 
exercise,  and  preparatory  doses  of 
medicine.  Mr.  Jadcson,  however, 
says  with  regard  to  training — 

"A  person  in  high  life  cannot  be 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner  at 
5rst,  from  the  indulgences  to  which  he 
las  been  accustomed  ;  nor  is  his  frame 
n  general  so  strong.  They  eat  too 
nuch  made  dishes  and  other  improper 
bod,  «nd  sit*  too  long  at  table,  imd  eat 
oo  great  a  variety  of  articles ;  alio 
Lrink  too  much  wine»  No  man  should 
Irink  more  than  half  a  pint  of  wine." 
Ic  says  moreover ;  **  A  course. of  train* 
ng  would  be  an  effectual  remedy  for 
ilious  complaints.  Corpulent  people, 
y  the  same  system,  coul^  be  brought 
ito  a  proper  condition."   '        ' 

Bu^  not  to  multiply  authorities^ 
rhich  would  be  rather  tedious,  let 
IS  refer  at  once  to  the  *  Physiolo^ 
u   Goiit'  of  Mon&  Brillat-SavAniiy 
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a  work  which  has  the  merit  of  being 
extremely  popular  and  amusing,  and 
we  shall  presently  see  that  no  new  light 
was  flashed  from  the  scientific  lantern 
of  Mr.  Banting*s  medical  adviser.  A 
translation,  or  rather  abridgment,  of 
that  treatise,  ^as  published  by  Long- 
man &  Co.,  in  1859,  under  the  title  of 
•  The  Hand-book  of  Dining ;'  and  iVom 
it  we  extract  the  following  remarks  on 

*''  Obesity  or  £icbonpoint. 

"  The  primary  cause  of  embonpoint 
is  the  natural  disposition  of  the  indivi- 
dual. Most  men  are  bom  with  cer- 
tain predispositions,  which  are  stamped 
upon  their  features.  Out  of  one  hun- 
dred persons  who  die  of  consumption, 
ninety  have  brown  hair,  a  long  face,  and 
a  shiup  nose.  Out  of  one  hundred  £Ett 
ones,  ninety  have  short  faces,  round 
eyes,  and  a  short  nose. 

*^  Consequently,  there  are  persons 
whose  destiny  it  is  to  be  fat.  This 
phy^cal  truth  has  often  given  me  an- 
noyance. I  have  at  times  met  in  society 
some  dear  little  creature  with  rounded 
arn)s,  dimpled  cheeks  and  hands,  and 
pert  little  nose,  fresh  and  blooming,  the 
admiration  of  every  one,  when,  taught 
by  experience,  I  cast  a  rapid  mental 
glance  through  the  next  ten  yean  of  her 
fife,  and  I  behold  these  charms  in  an- 
other light,  and  I  sigh  internally.  Thla 
anticipated  compassiou  is  a  painful  feel- 
ing, and  gives  one  more  proof  that  man 
would  be  very  unhappy  if  he  could  fore- 
see the  future. 

<<  The  second  and  chief  cause  of  obe* 
sity  is  to  be  found  in  the  mealy  or  floury 
Bubstanees  of  which  man  makes  his  food. 
All  animals  that  live  on  farinaceous 
food  grow  fat ;  man  follows  the  common 
law.  Mixed  with  sugar,  the  fattening 
qualities  increasei.  Beier  is  very  fatten^ 
ing.  Too  much  sleep  and  little  exerdae 
will  promote  corpulency.  Another  cause 
of  obesity  is  in  eatiog  and  drinkii^  toa 
much." 

Here  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
matter  is  set  forth  in  a  few  simple 
terms.  Certain  people  have  a  na^ 
tural  tendency  towards  fat,  and  that 
tendency  will  be  materially  assisted 
by  a  fiirinaceous  and  saccharine  diet 
But  so  fiu*  from  regarding  such  sub- 
Stances  as  unwholesome,  which  view 
Mr.  Banting,  in  his  pure  ignorance, 
has  adopted,  BillatrSavaria  con* 
sidefs  them  as  eminently  natritiouB; 
2t 
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he  wduld  only  ngalale  their  use  in 
eases  where  the  tendency  has  been 
dearly  ascertained. 

*'  Of  all  medical  powen,  diet  is  the 
Btkost  eiBctent,  because  it  acts  inceflBant- 
fy,  day  and  nighty  deeping  or  waking  : 
it  ends  by  suj^ugatiag  the  indiyidaal. 
Now  the  diet  against  corpulency  is  in- 
dicated by  the  most  common  and  actiye 
cause  of  obesity  ;  and  as  it  has  been 
proved  that  farinaceous  food  produces 
fat,  in  man  as  well  as  in  animals,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  abethience  from 
farinaceous  substances  tends  to  diminiah 
embonpoint. 

"  I  hear  my  ^r  friends  exclalsa  that 
I  am  a  monster,  who  wishes  to  deprive 
them  of  everything  they  like.  Let  them 
not  be  alarmed. 

''  If  they  must  eat  bread,  let  it  be 
brown  bread ;  It  is  very  good,  but  nol 
so  nutritious  as  white  bread. 

'*  If  yon  are  fond  of  soup,  have  it  ct 
la  jtditnne^  or  with  vegetables,  but  no 
paste,  no  macaroni. 

**  At  the  first  course  eat  asythlBg  you 
like,  except  the  rice  with  fowls,  or  the 
crust  of  pdteB, 

**  The  seoond  coutbs  requires  mere 
philosophy.  Avoid  everything  Ikrina- 
oeous.  ifou  can  eat  roast,  sidad,  and 
vegetables.  And  tf  you  nmst  needs  have 
some  sweets,  take  chocolate,  creams, 
and  jellies,  and  pundi  in  preference  to 
orange  or  others.  ^ 

"Now  comes  dessert  New  danger. 
But  if  you  have  been  prudent  so  fkr, 
you  will  continue  to  be  so.  Avoid  Ins- 
euits  and  macaroons  ;  eat  as  much  fruit 
as  you  like. 

*' After  dinner  take  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  glass  of  liqueur.  Tea  and  punch 
will  not  hurt  you. 

^*  At  breakfast  brown  bread  and  ohe- 
cotete  in  preference  to  coffin.  No  eggs. 
Anytldng  else  yen  like.  You  cannot 
breakfiet  too  early.  If  you  breakfast 
kte,  the  dinner  hour  comes  b^re  yon 
have  properly  digested ;  you  do  not  eaS 
the  less ;  and  this  eating  without  an 
appetite  is  a  prime  cause  of  obesity,  be- 
cause it  often  occurs. 

*^The  above  regulations  are  to  pre- 
vent embonpoint.  The  following  are 
for  those  who  are  already  victims  : — 

**  Drink,  every  summer,  thirty  bottlea 
of  Seltzer  watet^— a  lai^ge  tumblerful 
every  momiUg,  two  hours  before  break- 
ftst,  and  the  same  before  you  go  to  bed. 
Drink  while  wines,  and  ralbet  add. 
Avoid  beer  Ulie  the  plagua     £il  ra- 


dUhes,  artichokes,  celery ;  eat  veal  ani 
chicken  in  pMferenoe  to  beef  and  not* 
ton.  Only  eat  thecrnst  of  your  bread; 
you  will  be  aU  the  lighter  and  younger 
for  it" 

The  system  recommended  by  Sa- 
win  is,  as  our  readeEoi  will  obeerN^ 
in  essentials  the  same  as  that 
which  Idr.  Banting  has  proclaimed, 
^th  so  much  pomposity,  to  be  aa 
original  discovery ;  but  how  infin- 
itely more  elegant  nod  refined  is 
the  carte  sket&d  by  the  P^risiatt 
gaatvonome,  than  the  gross  flesh* 
market  bill  of  fare  pro^ottnded  by 
the  Snglisb  epionreT  It  will  be 
observed  that  veal,  which  is  express- 
ly forbidden  by  Bantine.  is  recom- 
mended by  Savarhi.  We  side  in 
opinion  with  the  Frenchman.  Bed, 
as  a  constant  article  of  food,  is  too 
nutritious  for  persons  with  a  corpu- 
lent tendency.  Rpger  Bacon,  in  his 
tieatise,  *  De  retardandis  Sooecto- 
tis  Malis,*  expressly  forbids  it  te 
<^d  men,  waning  them  that,  if  th^ 
aocust(na  themselves  to  such  mea^ 
drofmies  will  be  engendered,  tfto^ 
pages  in  the  Mver,  and  in  like  ma&> 
ner  obstructions  in  the  spleen,  and 
ston^  in  the  kidneys  and  blsdds; 
Teal  and  chickens,  he  thinks,  oo^t 
decidedly  to  hsve  the  pnferaiee. 
And  the  fuflowing  instaaee  is 
Strongly  eonfinnatoiy  of  that  view. 
'HumpbrieSi  tiie  pugilist,  was  train* 
ed  by  Ripsbnn,  the  keeper  of  the 
jail  at  Ipswich.  He  was  swealsd 
in  bed,  and  afterwards  twice  phy- 
sicked. He  was  we^hed  once  a- 
day,  and  at  first  fod  <m  beef;  bat 
as  on  that  food  he  got  too  mock 
flesh,  the?  were  obl^sd  to  change 
it  to  mutton. 

As  there  are  maay  penoos  whose 
hoalth  and  appearsnee  wocM  be 
materially  improved  by  pntttng  oo 
a  little  more  of  diat  garb  of  fie^ 
which  has  pnoved  su^A  an  intt^- 
able  burdbn  to  Mr.  Banting,  we 
confidently  recommend  to  Uiesr 
study  the  treatise  of  IL  Saraxia, 
wherein  the  means  of  attaining  a  be- 
ooming  degree  of  phtgnitnde  are 
dnborately  explained.  Leanness, 
says  this  wise  philosopher,  though 
it  may  be  no  absohzte  disadvantage 
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to  a  nan,  ''tea  efMt  dldaster  for 
ladles,  for  beauty  »  their  life,  and 
beautj  eonsiste  chiefly  in  the  round- 
ed limb  and  gracefiil  eurre.  The 
most  rochorohe  toilet,  the  best  dress- 
makers in  the  world,  cannot  supply 
certain  absenoes,  or  hide  certain 
angles.  But  a  woman  who  is  bom 
thin  may  be  fattened  like  a  diicken. 
It  inay  take  more  time.  The  ladies 
must  pardon  me  the  simile,  but  I 
oould  not  find  a  better.'*  Clearly 
he  is  in  the  right  Even  the  savage 
instinct  reoopinises  the  charms  of 
female  pinguitude,  and  takes  care 
that  it  is  properly  cultivated.  Art 
follows  closely  in  the  wake  of  in- 
stinct What  painter  has  ever  dar- 
ed to  depict,  or  what  sculptor  to 
chisel  out,  a  wood-nymph  in  at- 
tenuated Ibrm,  er  an  angular  and 
scraggy  Venus  ? 

No  wonder  that  Mr.  Bantinff, 
baying  a  natural  tendency  towards 
corpulence,  found  himself,  in  his 
sixty-third  year,  much  fatter  than 
nras  at  all  convenient  He  has, 
^th  amiable  candour,  given  us  a 
sketch  of  his  former  dietary,  and 
hfter  perusing  it,  we  cannot  Wonder 
it  the  lesttlt  Buttered  toast)  beer, 
ind  pastfy,  were  his  Ikvourite  ar- 
icles  of  consumption;  and  more- 
>ver,  he  was  in  tiie  habit  of  taking 
bur  meals  a-day,  which  is  greatly 
oo  much  for  a  man  of  sedentary 
labits  and  occupation.  We  are 
trongly  indined  to  think  that  if 
fr.  Banting  had  somewhat  restrain- 
d  his  api^te,  practised  occasional 
iBtings,  and  entirelr  abstained  fVom 
eavy  wet,  buttered  crumpets,  muf- 
ns,  and  pAtUs^tU^  he  would  have 
illy  attamed  his  object,  without 
iscontinuing  the  use  Of  bread, 
ugar,  or  potatoes.  Men  have  been 
nown  materially  to  reduce  their 
^eight,  and  at  the  same  thne  to 
&in  additional  health  and  strength, 
Y  restricting  ^emselves  entirely 
>  the  use  of  the  simplest  fiirinaoe- 
118  food.  Such  is  the  case  of  Wood, 
le  miller  of  Billericray  in  Essex, 
»ted  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
ondon  C<rflege  of  Phystdans.  This 
AD,  it  woidd  appear,  had  attained 


to  such  a  degree  of  corpulency  by 
the  free  use  of  flesh  meat  and  ale 
that  his  life  had  become  a  burden 
to  him,  but  he  succeeded  in  reduo- 
ing  himself  to  a  moderate  bulk  by 
the  following  means:  £[is  reformed 
diet  consisted  of  a  simple  pudding, 
made  by  boiling  coarse  flour  in 
water,  without  salt  Of  this  he 
consumed  about  three  pounds  in 
twenty -four  hours,  and  took  no 
fluid  whatever,  not  even  water.  On 
tills  he  lived  in  perfect  health  for 
many  years,  went  through  a  great 
deal  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
was  able  to  carry  five  hundred 
pounds  weight,  *^  which,*'  says  our 
authority,  **  was  more  than  he  could 
lift  in  h&  youth,  when  he  lived  on 
animal  food,  and  drank  freely  cf 
ale.^'  In  fiust^  the  man  fed  upon 
porridge,  from  time  immemorial  the 
favourite  diet  of  the  Scottish  peas- 
antry, among  whom  obesity  is  un- 
knowa  Pure  farinaceous  food  can 
never  be  hurtfld.  On  the  contrary, 
as  Mr.  Banting  may  learn  from  %' 
perusal  of  the  first  chapter  of  tha 
Book  of  Daniel,  it  is  infinitely  more 
Wholesome  both  for  mind  and  body 
than  a  dietary  of  butcher-me&t  and 
wine.  But  buttered  toast,  pastry, 
and  beer,  are  proper  materials  for 
the  formation  of  a  Lambert;  and 
so  long  as  Mr.  Banting  indulged 
freely  in  those  luxuries,  which  we 
obieet  not  to  his  stigmatising  as 
•*  beans,'*  he  was  necessarily  com- 
pelled  periodically  to  enlarge  the 
ihttits  of  his  girdle. 

Mr.  Banting,  with  great  propriety, 
wishes  that  tiie  subject  should  be 
well  "  ventilated,"  and  we  are  do- 
ing our  very  best  to  gratify  ^tbat 
desire.  His  own  ^eriences,  we 
are  bound  to  admit,  have  been  quite 
satisfoctory,  inasmudh  as,  by  adopt- 
ing a  certain  dietary,  he  has  re- 
duced his  weight  from  14  stone  6 
lb.  to  10  stone  10  lb.  with  apparent 
advantage  to  his  health,  and  hither- 
to without  any  evil  consequence. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  these 
results  have  been  attained  without 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
violent  exercise  or  the  use  of  mecB- 
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cine,  which  latter  conaderatuMi  is 
undoubtedly  in  fityour  of  his  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Banting  indeed  makes 
mention  of  a  certain  corrective  cor- 
dial which  he  calls  the  Balm  of 
Life,  a  spoonful  of  which,  taken 
before  break&st,  he  found  remark- 
ably salutary.  The  recipe  lor  this 
draught  he  declines  to  give,  but  we 
have  little  doubt  that  it  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  recommended 
by  Mons.  Brillat&varin  for  the 
reduction  of  embonpoint  —  viz.,  a 
teaspoonful  of  bark,  to  be  taken 
in  a  glass  of  white  wine,  about  two 
hours  before  breakfast  But  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  used  any 
medicines  of  a  purgative  nature, 
such  as  trainers  sometimes  adminis- 
ter— a  decided  point  in  his  favour; 
and  altogether  it  is  reasonable  that 
he  should  hug  himself  on  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  his  experiment 
But  nostrums,  if  we  may  use  sudi  a 
term,  are  not  infallible.  Mr.  Bant- 
ing is  to  be  commended  for  his 
prudence  in  not  insisting  too  strong- 
ly upon  the  universal  applicability 
of  his  system,  which  may  not,  as  he 
candidly  admits,  be  suitable  for 
sfvery  constitution;  for  great  harm 
might  ensue  if  his  suggestions  were 
to  be  implicitly  adopted,  and  viol- 
ent changes  made  in  their  dietary 
and  mode  of  living  by  persons 
whose  bulk  is  not  excessive.  All 
sudden  changes  of  diet  are  hazard- 
ous; and  more  especially  when  the 
change  is  made  from  what  is  usually 
considered  a  light  diet — that  is,  one 
in  which  vegeUble  substances  |m^- 
dominate  —  to  a  heavier  kind  of 
nutriment  Excellent  is  the  advice 
given  in  the  Begimen  Sanitatis  of 
Salerno. 

"  OmnUmi  iwliwetJiin  Jabeo  MrT«i«  dkiluD, 
Quod  sic  esM  probo,  ne  fit  matare  neccafe."* 

Unless  much  exerdse  is  taken 
there  is  great  risk  that  such  changes 
will  engender  acute  disease;  luul 
men  of  sedentary  habits  should  be 
very  cautious  of  adopting  what  Mr. 
Banting  is  pleased  to  denominate 
a  '*  luxurious  and  liberal  dietaxy.'' 


Failing  exercise,  thor  best  imuib 
of  maintaining  health  is  to  use  fi«> 
quent  abstinence^  and  alwavB  to 
be  strictly  ;temperateb  Meat  oreak- 
fihsts  and  continnoua  indulgence  in 
the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  are  eroj 
whit  as  dangerous  as  the  oopioos 
imbibation  of  wine^  or  the  coo- 
sumption  of  ardent  spirits;  and 
they  may  be  confident  of  this,  that 
a  gross  gladiatorial  diet  will  adthcr 
secure  them  immunity  £rom  dlseasa, 
nor  promote  their  diancee  of  loog- 
evity.  Man  is  an  ommvoroua  ani- 
mal ;  but  nature,  by  limiting  iht 
number  of  his  canine  teeth,  hu 
distinctly  indicated  that  animil 
food  ought  to  form  the  smalksl 
portion  of  his  nutrisMnt  Dr. 
Cheyne,  in  his  ^  Essay  on  Health,* 
gives  the  following  cakiilatioo  of 
Uie  quantity  of  food  sofflcieot  to 
keep  a  man  of  ordinary  etatuie, 
following  no  laborious  emplojnieBt, 
in  due  plight^  health,  and  vigooL 
He  allows  eight  ounces  of  flesh 
meat,  twelve  of  bread  or  vegeta- 
ble food,  and  about  a  pint  of 
wine  or  other  generous  liqnoc 
'in  the  twenty -four  hours.  Bat 
he  adds  that  the  Taktudliuiy, 
and  those  employed  in  sedoitar^ 
professions  or  intellectual  studies, 
must  lessen  this  quantity  if  thej 
would  wish  to  preserve  their  health 
and  the  freedom  of  their  sprits 
long.  That  may  appear  but  spare 
diet;  and  we  freely  grant  that  a 
fojdiunter  or  other  xeen  sportsman 
might  add  to  the  allowance  both 
solid  and  liquid,  without  any  risk 
of  evil  conse(^uence8.  But  no  man 
engaged  in  hteraxy  work  will  b« 
able  to  accomplish  anything  worth 
sending  to  the  printer,  if  he  begiBg 
the  day  with  kidneys,  baoon,  aod 
mutton-chops,  indulges  in  four  sab- 
stantial  meals,  and  crams  himseif 
with  as  much  butcher-meat  as  wouid 
satisfy  the  maw  of  a  hyena.  Of 
coursejhis  stomach  would  be  equallj 
cloff^  and  hi^  brain  addled  if  he 
stuffdd  l^imself  with,  battered  toast, 
muffins,  beer,  and  pastry ;  but  such 
viands  are  more  affected  by  ladies  of 
Mrs.  Gamp^s  profossioa  than  1^  meo 
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of  inteUectnal  pin^uits,  who  know, 
and  feel  that  a  clear  head  and  a 
light  stomach  are  indispensable  for 
the  prosecution  of  their  labours. 

We  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Banting^s  pamphlet  with  our  belief 
quite  unshaken  in  the  yalue  of 
bread  and  potatoes  as  ordinary  and 
uniyersal  articles  of  diet  We  main- 
tain the  excellency  and  innooency 
of  porridge  and  pease-pudding ;  and 
we  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
any  one  will  become  a  Jeshurun 
because  he  uses  milk  with  his  tea^ 
and  sweetens  it  with  a  lump  of 
sugar.  Starch  and  sugar  ate  emin- 
ently nutritious,  but  Qiey  are  not 
therefore  unwholesome;  on  the 
contrary,  if  used  in  moderation, 
they  will  promote  longevity,  and 
prevent  many  of  those  diseases 
which  the  copious  consumption  of 
flesh  is  exceedingly  apt  to  engender. 
Mr.  Banting  has  certainly  found  a 
remedy  for  the  complaint  which 
weighed  so  heavily  on  bis  spirits: 
but  we  feel  assured  that  he  would 
have  found  the  same  measure  of 
relief  had  he  simply  exercised  some 
control  over  his  appetite,  given  his 
stomach  more  time  to  digest*  by 
lessening  the  inordinate  pumber  of 


his  meals,  abstained  altogether  from 
beer,  and  resolutely  steeled  his 
heart  aaain«t  the  manifold  tempta- 
tions of  the  pastry-cook.  We  ad- 
vise no  one,  whatever  be  his  weight 
or  girth,  to  adopt  implicitly  the 
system  recommended  by  Mr.  Bant- 
ing, at  least  until  he  has  tried  the 
effect  of  a  temperate  mixed  diet  (the 
v^etable'  element  preponderating) 
combined  with  early  hours  and  a 
due  amount  of  exercise.  We  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  vegetarians 
who  decry  the  use  of  animal  food, 
and  believe  that  Nebuchadnezzar's 
hallucination  in  the  way  of  pastur- 
age was  prompted  by  a  natural  in- 
stiact;  but  we  are  assured  there  is 
no  instance  on  record  of  death  en- 
suing from  the  use  of  fmnaceous 
food,  whereas  close  behind  the  car- 
nivorous gorger  stalks  the  hideous 
form  of  Apoplexy,  ready  to  smite 
him  down  when  his  stomach  is  full, 
and  the  veins  of  his  forehead  dis- 
tended with  indulgence  in  his 
fleshly  lusts.  A  mixed  diet  is  the 
best:  and  after  all  that  has  been 
said  and  written  on  the  subject. 
Temperance  is  the  one  thing  need- 
ful to  secure  a  man  against  the 
evils  of  inordinate  obesity. 


fl8  2%$  Tkr4e-/9Qi  Jhih.  [Mof. 


THB     ffKBBI-rOOT     S  V  I.  B. 

▲     SOKO     ▲BOtT    STANDABBS    OP    BEASITRB,     ABB     TBB    BAVH    MBBTISe 
or  THK  BRITttH  A860CIATI0H. 


'  7%s  Poaeher,"* 

Wbek  I  was  bound  apprectioe, 
Aod  learned  to  use  my  hands, 
Folk  never  taUked  of  measures 
That  came  from  fornen  lands : 
Now  rm  a  British  Workman, 
Too  old  to  go  to  school ; 
So  whether  the  diisel  or  file  I  hold, 
m  stick  to  my  three4bot  rule. 

Some  talk  of  millimetres, 

And  some  of  kilogrammes, 

And  some  of  decilitres, 

To  measure  beer  and  drams ; 

But  Fm  a  British  Workman, 

Too  old  to  go  to  school ; 

So  by  pounds  VM  eat,  and  by  quarts  111  drink. 

And  rll  work  by  my  three-root  rale. 

A  party  of  astronomers 
Went  measuring  of  the  earth ; 
And  forty  milKon  metres 
They  took  to  be  its  girth : 
Five  hundred  million  inches,  though, 
Go  through  from  pole  to  pole ; 
So  let's  stick  to  inches,  feet,  and  yards,  ^ 

And  the  good  old  three-foot  rule. 

The  great  Egyptian  Pyramid 

's  a  thousand  yards  aoout ; 

And  when  the  masons  finished  it. 

They  raised  a jovful  shout: 

The  chap  that  planned  that  building, 

Tm  bound  he  was  no  fool ; 

And  now  'tis  proved,  beyond  all  doubt. 

He  used  a  three-foot  rule. 

Hero's  a  health  to  every  learned  man 

That  goes  by  common  sense, 

And  would  not  plague  the  workman 

On  any  vain  pretence ; 

But  as  for  those  philanthropists 

Who'd  send  us  back  to  school, 

"0  bles8  their  eyes  if  ever  they  tries** 

To  put  down  the  three-foot  rule  I 
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We    sappose    thai    no   Federal, 
whether  a  native  of  the  North  or 
an  obsequious   advocate  of  North- 
em   interests  in  this  country,  can 
find  any  particular  gratification  in 
contemplating   the   group    of    men 
who  have  come  to  the  surface  by 
the  reTOlutions  of  Timers  whirligig 
in    America.      The    popular    idols 
have  been    manufactured   geoAFally 
of  the  very  coarsest  and  commonest 
cUy ;  and  even  when  permitted  to 
remain  on  their  pedestals,  they  are 
objects  at  least  as  much  of  ridicule 
as  of  admiration.    We  observe,  in- 
deed,  that   some   English  journals 
preserve,    through    all    vicissitudes, 
their  fealty  towards   Mr.   Abraham 
Lincoln ;  but  we  imagine  that  the 
admiration    they  profess  is  not  so 
much  for  the  individual  as  for  some 
principle  or  other,  certainly  not  de- 
mocratiC)   which  he  is  supposed  to 
embody.     To   the   eye   ef  Europe 
in    general    he    presents    a   rather 
melancholy  spectacle,  with  nothing, 
except  the  honesty  of  purpose  gene- 
rally  ascribed    to   him,    to    distin- 
guish him  from  the  swarm  of  poli- 
ticians and  generals  that  have  been 
engendered    by   the    corruption    of 
the  defunct  Union.      But    there  is 
one  man  who  stands  out   in  hon- 
ourable distinction  from    the  other 
public  men  of  the  North,  remark- 
able alike  for  his  consietency,  his 
moderation,  his  singleness   of  pur- 
pose, his  eminently  respectable  per- 
sonal character^  and  his  abstinence 
from  the  practice  of  those  low  arts 
bo  which  men  so  commonly  resort 
when  they  wish  to  gain  the  suffrages 
>f  a  democracy  :  that  man  is  General 
tf  cClellan.    Whether,  in  addition  to 
lis   high  character  as  a  man,  he  is 
lIso  as  his  admirers  assert,  great  as 
i   general,   is    a  subject  on  which, 
intil  lately,  it  was  difflcult  to  form 
m  opinion.    If  success  were  the  test 
)f  merit  he  must  be  pronounced  a 
hi  lure.      But  we  have  now  before 
IS,    in  bis  Report  lately  published, 
he  means  of  knowing  whether  his 
>lans    were    well    adapted   for   the 
ittaimnent  of  their  ends,  and  how 


hr  th^  failure  was  due  to  the 
Federal  Government  After  being 
called. upon  at  a  despetnte  crisis  to 
resume  the  command-in-chief  of 
the  Federal  armies,  he  was  again 
deprived  of  it,  his  conduct  arraigned 
before  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
and  himself  consigned  to  an  inac- 
tion which,  if  deserved,  would  have 
been  dishonouring,  and  during 
which  he  has  occupied  himself 'in 
putting  into  form,  and  ^connecting 
by  a  thread  of  narrative,  the  offi- 
cial docunoents  and  correspondence 
which  he  has  deemed  it  necessary 
for  bis  own  justification  to  publish. 

The  steps  by  which  men  destined 
to  sudden  eminence  attain  the  point 
from  whence  in  great  emergencies 
they  at  once  stnde  into  power,  * 
are  frequently  obscure  and  un- 
noticed by  the  world.  McClellan's 
claims  lay,  not  in  his  position  or 
rank,  for  he  was  only  a  captain  in 
1861,  but  in  the  character  he  had 
established  He  was  distinguished 
in  the  academical  course  at  West 
Point,  and  as  an  c^cer  of  known 
intelligence  he  was  one'  of  the 
commissioners  selected  to  proceed 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govem« 
ment  to  the  Crimea^  and  to  report 
on  the  different  armies  in  the  field 
before  SebastopoL  So  little  pro* 
spect  appeared,  after  his  return,  of 
promotion  in  the  United  States 
army,  that  he  almost  entirely  relin- 
quished the  service,  and  became 
manager  of  a  public  company. 
There  had  been  nothing  in  his 
career  to  show  the  world  that  be  was 
likely  to  achieve  anything  beyond 
an  honourable  mediocrity.  But  he 
had  established  a  repuUtion  among 
those  who  knew  him  as  a  man  H 
great  intelUgenoe  and  of  superior 
endowments — an  opinion  shared,  it 
is  said,  and  proclaimed,  by  men 
whose  names  now  stand  higher  than 
his  own,  and  on  less  doubtful  foun- 
dations —  such  men  as  Jefferson 
Davis  and  General  Lee. 

In  the  spring  of  1861  he  was 
selected  to  direct  the  operations  in 
a    department     including     Illinois^ 
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Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Western  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  affairs  of  Philippi, 
Rich  Mountain,  and  Carrick^s  Ford, 
he  had  acquired  a  reputation  for 
skill  and  conduct  which  caused  the 
distracted  Federal  GoTemment,  at 
its  wit's  end  for  a  general  after  the 
disaster  of  Bull's  Run,  to  grasp  at 
him  as  the  hope  of  the  Union.  He 
was  'inyited,  in  August  1861,  to 
submit  to  the  President  his  views 
of  the  military  and  political  situ- 
ation of  afikirs,  and  as  the  docu- 
ment in  which  he  conveyed  them  is 
interesting,  both  in  itself  and  as  a 
key  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  we 
give  it  almost  at  length  : — 

*'0n  the  4th  August  1861,  I  addressed 
to  the  President  the  following  memo- 
randum at  his  request : 

"  MncoRANDrv. 

"The  object  of  the  present  war  dif- 
hm  from  those  in  which  nations  are 
QBually  engaged  mainly  in  this :  That 
the  purpose  of  ordinary  war  is  to  con- 
quer a  peace,  and  make  a  treaty  on  ad- 
vantageous terma.  In  this  contest  it 
has  become  necessary  to  crush  a  popu- 
lation sufficiently  numerous,  inteUigent, 
and  warlike  to  constitute  a  nation.  We 
have  not  only  to  defeat  their  armed  and 
organised  forces  in  the  field,  but  to  dis- 
play such  an  overwhelming  strength  as 
will  convince  all  our  antagonists,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  governing  aristocratic 
class,  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  re- 
sistance. Our  late  reverses  make  tbia 
course  imperative.  Had  we  been  suo- 
oessful  in  the  recent  battle  (Manassas), 
it  is  possible  that  we  might  have  been 
spared  the  labour  and  expense  of  a  great 
effort ;  now  we  have  no  alternative. 
Their  success  will  enable  the  political 
leaders  of  the  rebels  to  convince  the 
mass  of  their  people  that  we  are  inferior 
to  them  in  force  and  courage,  and  to 
command  all  their  resources.  The  con- 
test began  with  a  class ;  now  it  is  with 
a  people.  Our  military  success  can  alone 
restore  the  former  issue. 

*'  By  thoroughly  defeatmg  their  armiea, 
taking  their  strong  places,  and  pursuing 
a  rigidly  protective  policy  as  to  private 
property  and  unarmed  persons,  and  a 
lenient  course  as  to  private  soldiers,  we 
may  well  hope  for  a  permanent  restora- 
tion of  a  peaceful  Union.  But  in  the 
first  instance,  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment must  be  supported  by  over- 
whelming physical  force. 
'  "Our  foreign  relations  and  financial 


credit  also  imperatively  demand  that 
the  military  action  of  the  Oovemment 
should  be  prompt  and  irresistible. 

"  The  rebels  have  dioeen  Virginia  as 
their  battle-field,  and  it  seema  proper 
for  ufl  to  make  the  first  greait  struggle 
there.  But  while  thus  directing  our  main 
efforts,  it  is  necessary  to  diminish  the  re- 
sistance there  offered  us  by  movements 
on  other  points,  both  by  land  and  water. 

**  Without  entering  at  present  into  de- 
tails,  I  would  advise  that  a  strong  move- 
ment be  made  on  the  Mississippi,  and  that 
the  rebels  be  driven  out  of  Miasonri. 

"  As  soon  as  it  becomes  perfectly  detf 
that  Kentucky  is  cordially  united  witk 
us,  I  would  advise  a  movement  throof!)! 
that  state  into  £astem  Tennessee,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Union  men 
of  that  region,  and  of  seizing  the  rail- 
roads leading  from  Memphis  to  the  easL 

<*  The  possession  of  tbese  roads  by  as 
in  connection  with  the  government  oa 
the  Mississippi,  would  go  far  tovuds 
determining  the  evacuation  of  Tirginii 
by  the  rebels.  In  the  mean  time  all 
the  passes  into  Weetem  Vii^ginia  froa 
the  east  should  be  securely  guarded; 
but  I  would  advise  no  movenest 
from  that  quarter  towards  Bichmood, 
unless  the  political  condition  of  Kea- 
tucky  rendeta  it  impoaaible,  or  inex-* 
pedient  for  us  to  make  the  movemcBt 
upon  Eastern  Tennessee  through  that 
State.  Every  effort  should,  however, 
be  made  to  organise,  equip,  and  arm  u 
many  troops  as  possible  in  Western 
Virginia,  in  order  to  render  the  Uhio 
and  Indiana  regiments  available  for 
other  operations.  At  as  early  a  day  « 
practicable,  it  would  be  well  to  protect  and 
re-open  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 

*' Baltimore  and  fort  Monroe  shooM 
be  occupied  by  garriaona  sufficient  to 
retain  them  in  our  posaeaaion.  The  in- 
portonce  of  Harper^s  Ferry  and  the  loe 
of  the  Potomac,  in  the  direction  of  Lees- 
burg,  will  be  very  materially  diminished 
so  soon  as  our  .force  in  this  vicinity  be- 
comes organised,  strong,  and  efficient, 
because  no  capable  general  will  cro£6 
the  river  north  of  this  city  when  we 
have  a  strong  army  here  ready  to  cut 
off  his  retreat 

"  For  the  main  army  of  operations  I 
urge  the  following  composition  : — 

250  regiments  of  infantry,  say,  225,0«}0 

100  field  batteries,  60  guns^  15,000 

28  regiments  cavalry,          .  26,500 

5      do.        engineer  troops,  7,5*^ 

273,000 
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^  The  forae  miMt  be  Mpplfed  with  the 
necessary  engineer  and  pontoon  trains, 
and  with  ttan8|>ortatioQ  for  everything 
save  tents.  Its  general  line  of  opera- 
tions should  be  so  directed  that  water 
transportation  can  be  aTailed  of,  from 
point  to  point,  by  means  of  the  ocean 
and  the  rivers  emptying  into  it.  An 
essential  feature  of  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions will  be  the  employment  of  a 
strong  naval  force  to  protect  the  move- 
ments of  a  fleet  of  transports  intended 
to  convey  a  considerable  body  of  troope 
from  point  to  point  of  the  enemy's  0e»- 
ooast,  thus  either  creating  diversions, 
and  rendering  it  neoeesary  to  detach 
lai^ely  from  their  main  body  in  order 
to  protect  such  oS  their  cities  as  may  be 
threatened,  or  else  landing  and  forming 
establishments  on  their  coast  at  any 
favourable  places  that  opportunity 
might  offer.  This  naval  force  should 
also  co-operate  with  the  main  army  in 
its  efforts  to  seize  the  important  sea- 
board towns  of  the  rebels. 

**  It  cannot  be  igiored  that  the  con- 
itniction  of  railroads  has  introdnced  a 
lew  and  very  important  element  into 
^ar,  by  the  great  facilities  thus  given 
for  eonceutrating  at  particular  positions 
arge  masses  of  troops  from  remote  seo- 
.ions,  and  by  creating  new  strategic 
)oiDts  and  lines  of  operations.  It  is 
ntended  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
he  partial  operations  suggested,  and 
uch  other  as  the  particular  case  may 
cquirc.  We  must  endeavour  to  seize 
laces  on  the  railways,  in  the  rear  of 
be  enemy's  points  of  concentration, 
nd  we  must  threaten  their  seaboard 
tties,  in  order  that  each  State  may 
e  forced,  by  the  neeessity  of  its  own 
efence,  to  diminish  Its  contingent  to 
le  Conifederate  army. 

*^  The  proposed  movement  down  the 
jssiasippi  will  produce  important  re- 
1  Its  in  this  connection.  That  advance, 
id  the  progress  of  the  main  army  at 
le  east,  will  materially  assist  each 
her  by  duninishing  the  resistance  to 
>  encountered  by  each 

[Some  political  suggestions  here.] 
**The  force  I  have  recommended  is 
y;e^  the  expense  is  great  It  is  pos- 
)le  that  a  smaller  foroe  might  aocom- 
tsh  the  object  in  view;  but  I  imder- 
ind  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  great 
tion  to  re-establish  the  power  of  its 
»vernment,  and  to  restore  peace  to  its 
izens  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
e  question  to  be  decided  is  simply 
s, — Shall  we  crush  the  rebellion  at 


<me  blow,  terminate  the  war  in  one 
oampaign;  or  shall  we  leave  it  as  a 
legscy  toonr  descendants? 

"When  the  extent  of  the  possible  line 
of  operations'  is  considered,  the  force 
asked  for  the  main  army  under  my 
command  cannot  be  regarded  as  unduly 
large.  Every  mile  we  advance  carries 
us  farther  from  our  base  of  operations^ 
and  renders  detachments  necessary  to 
cover  our  communications,  while  the 
enemy  will  be  constantly  concentrating 
as  he  falls  back.  I  propose,  with  the 
foroe  which  I  have  requested,  not  only 
to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Virginia  and 
to  occupy  Richmond,  but  to  occupy 
Charlesten,  Savannah,  Montgomery, 
Pensacola,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans; 
in  other  words,  to  move,  into  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  country,  and  crush  out 
the  rebellion  in  its  very  heart. 

'*By  seizing  and  repairing  the  rail- 
roads as  we  advance,  the  difficulties  of 
transportation  will  be  materially  dimi- 
nished. It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
state  that,  in  addition  to  the  forces 
named  in  this  memorandum,  strong 
reserves  should  be  fonned,  ready  to 
supply  any  losses  that  may  occur.  ...  * 

The  opening  of  this  memorandum 
shows  that  he  took  a  view  which,  un- 
common at  the  time,  was  in  conson- 
ance with  reason  and  &ct.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  paper  without 
recognising  the  moderation,  human- 
ity, and  good  sense  of  the  writer, 
displayed  at  a  juncture  when  those 
qualities  were  especially  rare  and 
Taluable.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to 
the  inflated  nonsense  of  Mr.  Seward^s 
state  papers,  and  the  bombastic  re- 
ports of  other  Federal  generals,  which 
their  deeds  have  often  so  little  justi- 
fied, we  are  the  more  ready  to  ap- 
preciate the  temperate  and  honourable 
sentiments  of  McCIellan. 

In  estimating  the  military  sagacity 
displayed,  we  must  remember  that 
his  are  not  the  opinions  of  an  ir- 
responsible essayist,  inconsiderately 
formed  and  hastily  delivered,  but  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  a  rising  gener- 
al, called  to  the  councils  of  the  state. 
On  such  a  paper,  if  it  were  submitted 
to  a  sagacious  ruler,  might  rest  the 
whole  future  fortunes  of  the  writer. 
We  may  presume,  then,  that  we  have 
here  the  very  ripest  conclusions  that 
McCIellan  could  at  that  time  forno. 
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£T«nU  hwre  loBg  met  prorad 
one  of  his  oi^nioiw  to  be  uaaound, 
namely,  that  thia  poBseBsioa  of  the 
roads  of  Tennessee,  ip  connection 
with  a  moTement  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, would  go  far  towards  deter- 
mining the  evacuation  of  yh*ginia. 
The  strongholds  of  the  Mississippi 
have  been  captured ;  and  not  only 
the  roads  of  Tennessee  held,  but  an 
army  supplied  by  those  roads  has 
moved  deep  into  Georgia;  yet  the 
Confederates  still  defy  in  Yurgioia 
the  main  army  of  the  Federals. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  his 
language  that  he  considered  it  pro- 
per to  make  the  first  great  struggle 
in  Virginia,  heeause  the  Confederates 
had  chosen  it  for  their  battle-field. 
If  so,    the   reason  is   quite   inade- 

2uate,  and  is,  in  fact,  no  reason  at 
II  for  choosing  that  line  of  inva- 
sion. To  operate  in  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  theatre  of  war  merely 
because  the  enemy  has  ahready  oc- 
cupied it,  is  to  abandon  to  him  that 
great  advantage  in  war  known  as 
"the  initiative,"  which  consists  in 
selecting  a  line,  and  compelling  the 
enemy  to  make  his  operations  sub- 
ordinate to  those  of  the  invader. 

There  is  a  vagueness  in  his  sketch 
of  the  general  plan  which  seems  to 
show  that  bis  mind  had  failed  to 
grasp  as  a  whole  the  vast  extent  of 
the  theatre  of  war  fi^m  Washington 
to  Memphis.  His  plan,  too,  of  seizing 
and  occupying  points  of  the  enemy's 
coast  "  at  any  favourable  places  that 
opportunity  might  offer"  is  essen- 
tially unsound ;  for  even  on  the  sup^ 
position  that  the  Northern  forces 
greatly  outnumbered  the  enemy,  the 
numerical  superiority  might  be  turned 
by  an  able  general  to  much  better  ac- 
count by  concentrating  than  by  dis- 
persing them.  But  if  by  "  threaten- 
ing their  seaboard  cities,"  he  means 
to  employ  a  single  force  in  making 
rapid  descents  on  various  points,  so 
as  to  keep  many  defensive  oodies  of 
the  enemy  in  doubt  as  to  the  real 
point  of  attack,  he  is  indicating, 
though  not  with  sufficient  clearness, 
the  right  way  of  turning  to  account 
the  great  advantage  of  having  the 
mastery  at  sea. 

His  remarks  about  the  railways 


and  the  infiiitni>i  of  the  navigibld 
rivers  en  campaigns  in  the  Sootiwn 
territory,  though  jost,  are  obnoni^ 
and  familiar  to  all  stodents  of  war; 
and  are  only  justified  in  a  document 
like  the  present  by  the  fiict  thst 
they  were  intended  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  a  president  who  coald 
not  be  supposed  to  know  anyttuog 
of  the  subject  Regarding  this  ra^ 
morandum  then  as  the  work  of  a 
scientific  soldier  who  had  bestoved 
long  and  patient  thought  on  a  mili- 
tary problem  of  the  deepest  intcnst 
to  him,  we  must  consider  it  to  bt 
deficient  in  deflniteness,  distjuet- 
ness,  and  originality.  But  it  pos- 
sesses the  merit,  a  very  considcnl^e 
one  at  that  time,  of  rightly  estiml^ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  struggle  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  preparations 
required  for  success.  We  most  !»• 
member  that  at  this  time  Mk 
Seward  was  designating  the  SouUi- 
em  Secessionists  as  '*a  weak  and 
failing  Action,"  and  asfigniig 
'* ninety  days**  as  the  period  d 
their  resistance ;  while  the  Northen 
press,  recovered  from  its  recent 
panic,  was  proclaiming  its  coofr 
dence  in  Federal  prowess  in  the 
contemptuous  tone  (maintained. 
with  a  few  intervals  of  fi^ntic  »• 
ror,  down  to  the  present  time)  vith 
which  Goliah  of  Gath  adraDoad 
upon  his  puny  foeu 

In  November  1861  McCIefiaB 
was  placed  in  chief  and  geoenl 
command  of  the  Federal  vwm, 
and  issued  instructions  to  his  sob- 
ordinates,  Bumside,  HaQedc,  Bat' 
ler,  and  Buell.  In  the  following 
February  the  President  desired  to 
commence  concerted  operatioDS. 
McClellan  proposed  to  operate  ia 
Virginia  from  the  lower  Potomac, 
Lincoln  from  Washington.  McCl^ 
Ian  proceeds  to  discuss  the  two 
plans.  The  Confederate  firont  at 
that  time  staretobed  from  the  positkB 
of  Manassas  on  the  left  to  b^ow  tka 
point  where  the  Ocooqiaan  meets  tbe 
Rappahannook  on  the  right,  and  9 
is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  roads  between  Washingtoa 
and  Richmond,  and  Fredericksboi; 
and  Richmond  are  intersected  bj 
several  important  rivers. 
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MoCleUan,  '*wem  to  pffeaent  then- 
selres  for  the  advance  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomao. 

'M.  That  of  'Waahiogton,  Us  present 
position,  involving  a  direct  attack  upon 
the  intrencbed  positions  of  the  enemy 
at  Centreviile,  Manassas,  &c.;  or  else 
a  movement  to  turn  one  or  both  flanks 
of  those  positions  ;  or  a  combination  of 
the  two  plans. 

"  The  relatiye  foroe  of  the  two  armiefl 
will  not  Justify  an  attack  on  both  flanks: 
an  attack  on  Us  left  flank  alone  involvei 
a  long  line  of  waggon  oonunmuoaition^ 
and  cannot  proYont  him'  from  collecting 
for  the  decisive  battle  all  the  detachments 
now  on  his  extreme  right  and  left. 

*'  Should  we  attack  his  right,  flank  by 
the  line  of  the  Occoquan,  and  a  crossing 
of  the  Potomac  below  that  river  and 
near  his  batteries,  we  could,  perhaps, 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  enemy's 
rig^t  with  his  centre  (we  might  destroy 
the  former);  we  would  remove  the  o^ 
9tniction8  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Potomac,  rednoe  the  length  of  waggon 
transportation  by  establiahing  new 
Jepots  at  the  nearest  points  of  the 
Potomac,  and  strike  more  directly  bis 
onain  railway  communication." 

He  goes  on  to  detail  the  oombi- 
latioDs  for  this  operation;  and  as- 
luming  it  to  bo  suceessfol,  and  the 
(nemy  forced  to  the  intrencbments 
»f  Richaond,  he  says : —    . 

'*The  question  at  once  arises  as  to 
he  importance  of  the  resalts  gained. 

think  these  results  would  be  confined 
0  the  possession  of  the  field  of  battle, 
tie  evacuation  of  the  line  oS  the  upper 
'otomao  by  the  enemy,  and  the  moral 
Sect  of  the  victory — ^important  results, 

is  true,  but  not  deciuve  of  the  war, 
or  securing  the  destruction  of  the 
icmy^s  mam  army,  for  he  could  fall 
ack  upon  other  positions,  and  fight  us 
^n  and  again  should  the  condition 
:*  hie  troops  permit  If  he  is  in  no 
>ndttinn  to  figbt  us  again  out  of  range 
*  the  intrencfaments  at  Richmond,  we 
ould  find  it  a  very  difficult  and  tedious 
atter  to  follow  him  up  there,  for  he 
»uld  destroy  his  raiiroad  bridges,  and 
herwise  impede  our  progress  through 
region  where  the  roads  are  as  bad  as 
ey  well  can  be,  afid  toe  wnUd  prth 
^^y  fi^d  aurnlvea  forced  at  last  to 
ange  the  whole  tketi^e  of  toar^  or  t» 
*k  a  shoi^r  land  route  to  Richmond^ 
th  a  smauer  avaUcAle  force^  and  at  an 


eapnMut^$  ofttwehmart  Hmt^  than,  van 
4M  to  adopt  &$  short  liae  at  once.  We 
Vould  also  have  forced  the  enemy  to 
ooncentmte  wd  perfect  bia  defensive 
measures  at  the  very  points  where  it  is 
desirable  to  strike  him  when  least  pre- 
pared. 0 

''2.  The  second  base  of  operations 
available  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
IS  that  of  the  lower  Chesapeake  Bay, 
which  affords  the  shortest  possible  land 
route  to  Richmond,  and  strikes  directly 
at  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  power  in 
the  east 

''  The  roads  in  that  region  are  pass-     , 
able  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

"  The  country  now  alluded  to  is 
much  more  favouiahle  I  for  offensive 
operations  than  that  in  front  of  Wash- 
ington (which  is  very  unfavourable)— 
much  more  level,  more  cleared  land,  the 
woods  less  dense,  the  soil  more  sandy, 
the  spring  some  two  or  three  weeks  ear- 
lier. A  movement  in  fbr^  on  that  line 
obliges  the  enemiy  to  abandon  his  ui- 
trenched  position  at  Manassas,  in  order 
to  hasten  to  cover  Richmond  and  Norfolk. 
He  must  do  this;  ior  should  be  permit 
tts  to  occupy  Richmond,  his  destruction 
can  only  be  averted  by  entirely  defeat- 
ing ns  in  a  battle  in  which  he  must  be 
the  assailant  This  movement,  if  soo- 
cesfiful,  gives  us  the  capital,  the  com- 
munications, the  supplies  of  the  rebels. 
Norfolk  would  fall ;  all  the  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake  would  be  ours;  all  Virginia 
^ould  be  in  our  power,  and  the  enemy 
foroed  to  abandon  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina.  The  alternative  presented 
to  the  enemy  wonld  be  to  beat  us  m  a 
position  selected  by  ourselves,  disperse, 
or  paas  beneath  the  Caudine  Forks. 

''Should  we  be  beaten  in  a  battle, 
we  have  a  perfectly  secure  retreat  down 
the  peninaula  upon  Fort  Monroe^  with 
our  flianks  periectW  covered  by  the 
fleet  During  the  whole  movement  our 
left  flank  is  covered  by  the  water;  our 
right  is  secure,  for  the  reason  that  the 
enemy  is  too  distant  to  reach  us  in 
time;  be  can  only  oppose  us  in  front; 
we  bring  our  fleet  into  full  play. 

*'  After  a  successful  battle  our  position 
would  be ; — Bumside  forming  our  left, 
Norfolk  held  securely,  our  centre  con^ 
necting  Bumside  witli  Buell,  both  by 
Raleigh  and  Lynchburg,  Buell  in  East 
Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,  Halleck 
at  Nashville  and  Memphis. 

"  The  next  movement  would  be  to  con- 
nect with  Sherman  on  the  left,  by  re- 
ducing Wilmington  and  Charleston;  to 
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adT&nce  oar  centre  Into  Sooth  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  to  posh  Bnell  either  to- 
wards Mon^mery  or  to  unite  with  the 
main  army  in  Georgia;  to  throw  Hal- 
leek  southward  to  meet  the  naral  ex- 
pedition from  New  Orleans. 
%  "  We  should  then  be  in  a  condition  to 
reduce,  at  onr  leisure,  all  the  Southern 
seaports ;  to  occupy  all  the  avenues  of 
communication ;  to  use  the  *  great  outlet 
of  tbe  Mississippi ;  to  re-establish  our 
gOTemment  and  arms  in  Aricansas,  Lon- 
siana,  and  Texas ;  to  force  the  slwtes  to 
labour  for  our  aubMence  instead  of  thai 
&f  the  rebels  ;  to  bid  defiance  to  all  for- 
eign ioterference.  Such  is  the  object  I 
ever  had  in  tIcw;  this  is  the  general 
plan  which  I  hope  to  accomplish. 

"  Should  it  be  determined  to  operate 
from  the  lower  Ghesapcdce,  the  point 
of  landing  which  promises  the  most 
brilliant  results  is  Urbana,  on  the  lower 
Rappahannock.  This  point  is  easily 
reached  by  vessels  of  heavy  draught; 
it  is  neither  occupied  nor  observed  by 
the  enemy;  it  is  but  one  march  from 
West  Pomt,  the  key  of  that  region,  and 
thence  but  two  marches  to  Richmond. 
A  rapid  movement  from  Urbana  would 
probably  cut  off  Magruder  in  the  Pen- 
insula, and  enable  us  to  occupy  Rich- 
mond before  it  could  be  strongly  rein- 
forced. Should  we  fail  in  that,  we 
could,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  navy, 
cross  the  James  and  show  ourselves  in 
rear  of  Richmond,  thus  forcing  the  ene- 
my to  come  out  and  attack  us ;  for  his 
position  would  be  untenable  with  ns  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river. 

**  Should  circumstances  render  it  ad- 
visable not  to  land  at  Urbana,  we  can 
use  Mob  Jack  Bay, — or  the  worst  com- 
ing to  the  worst,  we  can  take  Fort 
Monroe  as  a  base,  and  operate  with 
complete  security,  although  with  less  ce- 
lerity and  brilliancy  of  results,  np  the 
Peniosula.'' 

After  some  further  details  for  the 
proposed  concentration,  ho  says : — 

"  My  judgment  as  a  general  is  clearly 
,  in  favour  of  this  project  Nothing  is 
certain  in  war,  but  all  the  chances  are 
in  favour  of  this  movement.  So  much 
am  I  in  favour  of  the  southern  line  of 
operations,  that  I  would  prefer  the  move 
from  Fort  Monroe  as  a  base,  as  a  certain, 
though  less  brilliant,  movement  than  that 
fromUrbana,  to  an  attack  upon  Manassas. ' ' 

We  presume  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  not  imagine  that  either  his 
preyious  occupation  as  a  rail-splitter, 


orthtf  fi^tof  Sis  electkm  as  Prea- 
dent,  could  of  itself  qualify  him  for 
delirering  grave  opinions  on  ezlibnsive 
military  combinations.  It  may  he 
inferred  that  his  ideas  on  the  subject 
were  derived  from  those  officers  in 
whose  judgment  he  most  confided 
We  have  these  ideas  then,  on  the  one 
side,  and  those  of  McClellan  on  the 
other;  As  a  matter  of  military 
tbeoiy,  McGleUaa  was  altogether  in 
the  right  But  his  judgment  has  !»• 
oeiTod  other  than  theoretical  oon- 
finnation  as  regards  the  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  in  advancing  from  tbe 
Potomac.  Facts  hare  endorsed  his 
opinion  in  characters  of  blood.  Pope, 
Hooker,  Bumside,  and  above  all, 
Grant,  have  been  so  many  involon- 
tary  illustrators  of  their  predecessor  s 
sagacity.  Viewed  by  the  light  of  this 
summer's  campaign,  tho  words  we 
have  italicised  assume  a  character  (^ 
prophecy.  *^  We  would  proboMy  find 
(mnehei  forced  at  last  to  ehan^e  tU 
whole  theatre  of  war,  or  to  eeek  o 
ihorter-iand  rovte  to  Biehmond^  with 
a  unaUer  a/oailnhU  foree^  and  at  an 
expenditure  of  much  more  time,  than 
were  we  to  adopt  the  short  line  at 
once,*^  Yet,  when  the  result  so 
plainly  foretold  actually  cazne  to 
pass,  the  sages  of  the  North  did  not 
cease  to  assert,  even  up  to  the  move- 
ment against  Petersburg,  that  aU  tbe 
vain  assaulte  on  Lee^s  positiona,  aO 
the  carnage,  all  the  circling  mardies 
of  the  baffled  invaders  roimd  their 
object,  were  so  many  incidents  calcu- 
lated on  in  the  original  plan  of  tbe 
assured  victor. 

McClellan,  then,  rightly  estimated 
the  difficifkies  in  the  way  <^  the 
President's  plan,  and  the  inadeqiate 
results  it  offered  if  conppletely  suc- 
cessful. How  far  his  own  design  was 
to  be  preferred  may  best  be  consider- 
ed after  reviewing  the  incid^its  of  the 
campaign  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  total  Confederate  Army  of 
the  Potomac  numbered  115,000 
men  and  800  field-guns.  Tbe  pre- 
sence of  these  so  near  the  river  u^ 
the  capital  caused  the  ^i^dent 
great  uneasiness.  In  vain  McCld- 
Ian  represented  that  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  effected  a  landing  oa 
the  Peninsula,  the  Confederate  ar* 
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my  must  fall  bade  to  interpose  be^ 
tween  him  and  Richmond,  and  that 
the  surest  defence    of  Washington 
would  be  a  yigorous  attack  on  the 
Southern  city.    The  President  could 
not  free  himself  from   the  spectre 
that   haunted   him  of  a   Southern 
army  marching  on  Washington  as 
soon  as  the  expedition  of  McClellan 
should  leare  it  uncovered.    He  was 
therefore  desirous  of  attacking  the 
enemy's  batteries  on  the  south  bank 
as  the  preliminary  of  the  campaign. 
But  the  mere  rumour  of  the  move- 
ment to  the  Peninsula  proved  the 
soundness    of  McClellan^s   opinion, 
for   the  Confederate  army  at  once 
fell  back  from  Manassas,  Centreville, 
and  the  Occoquan;  unpursued,  be- 
cause the  state  of  the  roads  protect- 
ed the  retreat     The  retiring  troops 
destroyed  behind  them  the  bridges 
of  the  roads  to  Richmond,  thus,  as 
McClellan  pointed  out,  affording  an 
additional  guarantee  that  Washine- 
ton   vould   not    be    menaced.     A 
council  of  war  was  of  opinion  that 
the  safety  of  the  capital  would  be 
assured  by  leaving  65,000  men  in 
front  of  it,  and  that  the  remainder 
of  the  forces  might  move  on  the 
Peninsula. 

On  the  19th  March  McClellan  sub- 
mitted the  details  of  his  plan  to  the 
President  "The  proposed  plan  of 
^mpaign,"  he  says,  '**  is  to  assume 
^ort  Monroe  as  Uie  first  base  of  ope- 
-ations,  taking  the  line  by  Yorktown 
ind  West  Point  upon  lUchmond  as 
he  line  of  operations,  Richmond 
teing  the  objective  point"  A  com- 
•ined  land  and  naval  attack  was 
hen  to  be  made  on.  Yorktow%  and, 
iat  point  seized,  a  new  base  was 
>  be  established  on  the  York  river, 
with  every  facility  for  bringing 
I  to;  play  the  whole  of  our  available 
•rce  on  either  or  both  lanJcs  of  the 
xmee.^'  This  last  passage  is  re- 
arkable,  both  on  account  of  the 
strategic  mov^nent'*  which  is 
us  foreshadowed,  and  of  the  sub- 
quent  operations  of  Grant 
The  divisions  of  the  Federal  army 
3re  collected  in  spots  convenient 
7  jembarkation;  and  the  unsus- 
cting    General  prepared  to  begin 


tiie  d&DpaigQ  which  was^  as  he 
hoped,  to  give  him  a  place  among 
the  great  conquerors  of  history.  He  ^ 
would  have  been  startled  indeed 
had  anybody  suggested  to  him  that 
he  left  the  most  formidable  of  his 
enemies  behind  him  at  Washington, 
in  the  person  of  that  merry  old  gen* 
tleman  who  had  just  conferred  with  ^ 
him  with  such  friendly  facetious- 
nesB,  and  had  managed  to  shed 
some  rays  of  jocularity  on  the  stem 
topic  of  the  approaching  struggle. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that 
Mr.  Lincoln,  already  embarrassed 
by  the  uni^ccustomed,  problems  of 
stat^manship  which  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  solve,  would  have  been 
glad  to  leave  the  conduct  of  the 
war  to  those  whose  business  it  was 
to  study  the  matter.  But  the  same 
system  which  had  called  him  from  a 
humble  and  laborious  handicraft  to 
the  helm  of  the  State,  bad  also  in- 
vested him  with  supreme  control 
oyer  the  Federal  armies.  Whether 
his  military  ardour  had  been  roused 
by  discussing  the  plan  of  campaign 
with  McClellan,  or  whether  bis  fears 
for  the  safety  of  the  city  that  con- 
tained him  and  his  Ministry,  so 
near  the  menacing  lines  of  the 
Confederates,  rendered  him  regard- 
less of  any  other  consideration  than 
how  best  to  protect  it,  we  know 
not ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  as  sooa 
as  he  had  taken  leave  of  McClellan, 
his  fingers  itched  to  be  moving  the 
pawns  and  knights  on  the  military 
chessboard.  This  impulse  he  i  at 
once  proceeded  to  gratify  by  remov- 
ing 10,000  men,  forming  Blenker^s 
division,  from  McClellan*s  com- 
mand, and  giving  them  to  Fremont, 
in  Western  Virginia.  "  If  you  could 
know  the  full  presure  of  the  case,^^ 
writes  Mr.  Lincoln  to  McClellan, 
**  I  feel  sure  you  would  justify  it" 
As  there  was  no  military  reason 
which  could  be  unknown  to  McClel- 
lan, it  is  evident  that  the  transfer 
of  this  division  was  due  entirely  to 
political  motiyes,  Fremont  being 
at  that  time  the  ikvourite  of  a  party 
suffidentiy  stxong  to  make  Mr.  Lin- 
coln desire  to  conciliate  it  **  I  ex- 
pressed," says  McClellan^  "  my  re- 
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gret  thai  Blenker's  ditMon  had  region  fntowhicli  he  was  plnngbg, 
been  giren  to  Fremont  from  anj  that  McOlellan  reed^ed  the  folkm^ 
'  pressure '  other  than  the  require*  ing  telegram,  dated  4<h  April  :— 
ments  of  the  natbnal  exigency.  ^'Qen.  McCleDan:  Bj  direetioia 
I  was  partially  reliered,  however,  of  the  President,  Gen.  M'Doireirs 
by  the  President's  positire  and  em-  armj  corps  has  been  detached  fron 
phatic  assurance  that  I  might  leare,  the  force  under  your  eomtund'; 
confident  that  no  more  troops  be-  and  Che  General  is  ordered  to  report 
yond  these  10,000  should,  in  any  to  the  Secretary  of  War;  letter  bf 
erent,  be  taken  from  me,  or  in  any  mail — ^L.  Thomas,  Ad} t -Gen.'* 
winr  detached  from  my  command.''  This  diminution  of  his  force  ra* 

In  the  first  days  of  April  the  dered  the  turning  of  Yorktovn, 
movement  to  the  Peninsula  began,  which  operation  the  First  Corps  w« 
The  divisions  which  first  landed  at  destined  to  perform,  impossible. 
Fort  Monroe  moved  by  the  two  No  wonder  that  McClellan  shooM 
roads  up  the  Peninsula  towards  say,  "To  me  the  blow  was  most 
Torktown,  wnere  it  was  known  discouraging.  It  frustrated  all  mj 
strong  fortifications  existed.  These  plans  for  impending  operationa  It 
McClellan  designed  to  turn  by  land-  fell  when  I  was  too  deeply  commitled 
ing  the  First  Corps  (McDowell's)  to  withdraw.  It  left  me  ineapabW 
at  a  point  above  the  town,  and  he  of  continuing  operations  wbi<^  hid 
hoped  by  a  rapid  march  behind  the  been  begun.  It  compelled  ^ 
lines  to  cut  off  the  troops  that  held  adoption  of  another,  a  different  ud 
t^m  before  they  could  reach  Rich-  a  less  effectite  plan  of  ctmpaigo. 
mond.  Then,  leased  on  the  bank  It  made  rapid  and  briiliaht  open- 
of  the  York,  he  meant  to  mofe  his  tlons  impossible.  It  was  a  firiil 
whole  force  upon  Richmond,  calcu-   error.** 

lating  that  he  might  reach  the  town  The  snccesskm  of  adverse  iud- 
before  the  enemy  eould  concentrate  dents  had  in  fiict  given  a  tolaBf 
a  suflBcient  ibrce  on  that  Ihie  to  different  aspect  to  the  projected 
withstand  -  him.  Having  seized  campion.  The  fidlure  of  the  mrf 
Ridimond  and  isolated  Norfolk,  he  to  co-operate,  and  the  deprivrtwos 
believed  that  the  Confederate  army  of  successive  bodies  of  troops, 
of  the  Potomac,  seeing  its  torn-  amounting  in  all  to  more  tiaa 
mnnications  with  Tennessee  and  50,000  men,  were  incidents  to  st^ 
Geoi^  threatened,  must  seek  a  ger  the  most  practised  genei^  It 
general  engagement,  wbich  he  wouM  may  well  be  donbted  whether  a 
await  in  position.  If  victorious,  his  commander,  finding  himself  in  sndi 
columns,  m  concert  with  the  west-  a  predicament,  is  bound  by  anj 
em  armies,  would  commence  a  mle  of  duty  to  persist  in  the  exe^ 
grand  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  tion  of  a  plan  so  hopelessly  marred 
Confederacy,  leaving  the  conquered  Probably  a  threat  on  bis  part  to 
territory  secnre  behmd  them  withdraw  his  array  firmi  the  Peom- 

For  the  execution  of  this    com-   sula  would  have  induced  Mr.  lia- 

Erehensive  plan,  rapidly  and  num-  coin  to  send  M'DoweH's  corps  to 
ers  were  essential.  For  the  first  hiM,  and  to  restore  his  aotboritT 
disturbing  element  that  appeared  over  General  WooPs  division.  Had 
the  President  was  not  to  blame,  be  but  retired  like  wrathfril  Achilles 
The  course  of-  the  Warwick  river  to  his  tent,  a  deputation,  in  which 
was  incorrectly  kid  down  in  the  Mr.  Lincoln  might  hav«  figured  in 
maps  of  the  region — and  one  of  the  double  chanMster  of  Nestor  aed 
the  columns  stumbled  unexpectedly  Tbefsites,  would  probably  hire 
against  a  strong  line  of  defence  waited  on  him,  beseeching  him  to 
prepared  behind  the  stream.  It  resutne  his  arins  and  lead  his  rayrmi- 
was  while  he  was  perplexed  by  this  dons  to  the  field.  But  McCleUan  s 
first  obstacle  in  his  path,  and  by  ikult  seems  to  have  been  too  macfa 
>iiB  ignoranee   of  the  wild  woody  moderation,    too    conseientioaB   aa 
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obedience.  Had  be  not  been  bo 
good  a  dtibsen  he  might  bare  been 
a  better  general.  His  sabmissiTe- 
ness  was  too  extreme  to  eo-exist 
with  some  of  the  £M2ulties  that 
make  up  a  commander.  Not  onlj 
bad  he  reoeired  the  indignitiea  we 
have  recapitulated,  but  at  the  out- 
set of  the  campaign  he,  who  had 
been  entreated  for  the  safety  of  this 
country  to  assnme  the  direction  of 
all  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  had 
been  deprived  of  the  command-in- 
cbicf,  and  reduced  to  the  position 
of  General  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, not  merely  without  warn- 
ing, but  without  being  apprised  of 
tbe  important  change  in  bis  po8i« 
tion,  which  he  first  learnt  from  the 
newspapers.  Yet  with  all  this  load 
of  ill  treatment  heaped  on  him,  be 
patiently  set  about  the  siege  of 
Yorktown;  while  the  President 
assumed  towards  the  man  he  had  so 
deeply  injured  a  tone  which  might 
have  roused  a  Quaker  to  fury. 
"  Once  more,"  he  saya,  *'  let  me  tell 
you,  it  is  indispensable  to  you  tibat 
you  strike  a  blow.  .  .  .  The  coun- 
try will  not  fail  to  note  —  is  now 
noting  —  that  tbe  present  hesitation 
to  advance  upon  an  intrenched 
enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Manas* 
sas  repeated." 

McClellan,  thus  goaded,  displayed 
both  prudence  and  temper.  Refus- 
ing to  be  pushed  into  precipitate 
iction,  he  set  about  a  regular  si^ge 
[>f  Yorktown.  On  the  6th  of  May, 
ifter  a  month*s  labour,  bis  batteriea 
would  have  been  ready  to  open,  but 
>n  the  4th  the  enemy  evacuated  the 
position.  The  Federal  divisions 
m mediately  pushed  on  inpursnit. 
rhe  Confederates  stood  at  Williams- 
>nrg  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  their 
plains,  and  held  their  ground  long 
mough  to^iccomplish  their  purple, 
,he  Federals  sunering  in  tbe  action 
ihat  took  place  there  a  loss  of  more 
han  2000  mien.  Here  McClellan 
>aused  to  make  new  arrangements 
or  approaching  the  Chickahominy. 
n  the  mean  time  one  of  M^Doweirs 
iivisioDS,  under  Franklin,  had  join- 
id  him.  But  his  enterprise  had 
oog  since  lost  its  original  character 


of  a  snrprise.  The  Conftdcrate 
commander,  J.  B.  Johnston,  con- 
fronted him,  leaning  upon  Rich- 
mond, and  all  the  Southern  troops 
in  the  Peninsula,  whom  it  had  been 
intended  to  cut  off  or  drive  apart, 
had  £dlen  back  upon  the  main 
army. 

Part  of  McClellan's  army  moved 
by  water  up  the  York  river  to  its 
tributary  the  Pamunkcy,  establish* 
ing  there  at  the  While  House  a 
permanent  depot ;  while  the  remain- 
ing divisions  moved  on  by  land  till 
they  ctime  into  communication  with 
the  right  wing  again  by  tbe  roads 
leading  from  the  Pamunkey  upon 
Richmond.  These  roads  are  three 
in  number,  of  which  the  central 
crosses  the  Chickahominy  at  Bot- 
tom's Bridge ;  that  on  the  right,  nine 
miles  distant  at  New  Bridge ;  that 
on  tbe  left,  six  miles  distant,  at  Long 
Bridge;  and  beside  tbe  central  one, 
and  crossing  the  Chickahominy  a 
mile  up  the  stream,  runs  the  rail- 
way from  White  House  to  Rich- 
mond. 

«'When,"  says  HcClefkiD,  **  on  the 
20th  May,  our  advanced  troops  reached 
the  banks  of  the  OhickahomiDy  river  al 
Bottom's  Bridge,  they  found  that  this, 
as  well  as  the  railroad  bridge  about  a 
mile  above,  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
enemy. 

"  The  Chickahominv  in  this  vicinity 
was  about  40  feet  wide,  fringed  with  a 
dense  growth  of  heavy  forest  trees,  and 
bordered  by  low  marshy  bottom-lands, 
varying  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in 
Width. 

**  Our  Operations  embraced  that  part 
of  the  river  between  Bofitom'a  and  Mea* 
dow'a  Bridges,  which  covered  the  prin* 
eipftc  ;>proaches  to  Riohmond  from  the 


^*  WitUn  these  limits  the  firm  gvonndy 
ing  above  high-water  mark,  scMom 
approaches  near  the  river  on  either 
bulk,  and  no  locality  was  found  wiihin 
this  section  where  the  high  ground  came 
near  the  stream  on  both  sides.  It  was 
sol^ect  to  frequent,  sadden,  and  great 
variations  in  tlie  volume  of  water,  and  a 
rise  of  a  few  feet  overflowed  the  bottom* 
lands  on  both  sides. 

"  At  tow  water  it  could  be  forded  al 
afaaoet  any  point,  but  during  high-water 
it  rose  above  a  fording  stage,  and  oould 
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then  be  crossed  only  at  the  few  poiiitB 
where  bridges  had  been  constructed. 
These  bridges  had  all  been  destroyed  by 
the  enemy  on  our  approach,  and  it  was 
necessary  not  only  to  reconstruct  these, 
but  to  build  several  others. 

"  The  west  bank  of  the  river,  op- 
posite the  New  and  MechaidcsTille 
bridges  (New  on  road  from  Coal  Har- 
bour to  Richmond— Mechanicsville  on 
road  from  HanoTer  Town  to  Richmond), 
was  bordered  by  elevated  bluffs,  whidi 
afforded  the  enemy  commanding  post- 
tiona  to  fortify,  establish  his  batteries, 
enfilading  the  approaches  upon  the  two 
principal  roads  to  Richmond  in  one 
night,  and  resist  the  reconstruction  of 
the  important  bridges.  This  obliged  us 
to  select  other  less  exposed  points  for 
our  crossings." 

McClelIan*s  left  therefore  crossed 
at  the  ford  of  Bottom's  Bridge,  and 
pushed  on  to  intrench  itself  and 
coyer  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge 
— the  centre  mored  on  New  Bridge 
— and  the  right,  driving  the  Con- 
federates from  Mechanicsyillc,  oc- 
cupied the  vUlage,  and  thus,  em- 
braced in  the  front  of  the  army  the 
road  to  Hanover. 

All  this  time  McClellan  beKered 
himself  (erroneously  as  we  imagine) 
to  be  confit)nted  by  a  greatly  su* 
perior  foe.  Anticipating^  an  im- 
mediate battle  before  Richmond, 
opposed  by  numbers  which  he  esti- 
mated at  nearly  double  his  own,  he 
had  not  ceased  to  urge  on  the  Pre- 
sident the  necessity  of  sending 
every  man  that  could  be  raised, 
to  reinforce  him  for  the  struggle. 
On  the  18th  May  Mr.  Stanton  wrotd: 

«♦  The  Prewdent  is  not  willing  to  un- 
coYer  the  capital  entirely,  and  It  is  be- 
lieTod  that  eren  if  this  were  prudent  It 
would  require  more  time  to  effect  a 
Junction  between  your  army  and  that 
of  the  Rappabamiock,  by  way  of  the 
Pdtomac  and  York  river,  than  by  a  land 
march.  In  order,  therefore,  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  attack  upon  Rich- 
mond at  the  earliest  moment,  General 
M'Dowell  has  been  ordered  to  march 
upon  that  city  by  the  shortest  route. 
He  is  ordered,  keeping  himself  always 
in  position  to  save  the  capital  from  all 
possible  attack,  so  to  operate  as  to  put 
bis  leii  wing  in  communication  with 
your  right  wing,  and  you  are  iostmeted 
to  ooK^erate  so   as  to  estibilsh  this 


eommaueation  as  soon  as  posBUe  by 
extending  your  right  wing  to  the  nonb 
of  Richmond.'' 

As  McClellaii  obserres,  this  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  use  the 
James  river  as  a  line  of  operations. 
He  had  desired  that  his  reinforce 
ments  should  be  sent  by  vater^  so 
that  they  might  approa6h  him  by 
the  roads  b«  had  already  moved  on, 
and  thus  leave  him  free  to  rest  the 
army  on  the  James.  But  he  ws 
now  forced  to  extend;  not  his  left 
towards  the  James,  but  his  right 
to  the  Hanover  road,  to  unite  with 
McDowell  The  serious  issues  thas 
raised  between  him  and  the  Prea^ 
dent  are  two  in  number— til,  1st, 
Was  Mr.  Lincoln's  expectation  of  i 
counter  -  attack  on  Washington  i 
delusion  that  uselessly  dqvived 
McGleUan  of  the  reinforcements 
which  might  have  given  him  soo 
cess?  2d,  Was  McOIelhm  right  in 
attributing  so  great  a  superiority  to 
the  James  as  a  line  of  advance? 

With  reference  to  the  flret  ques- 
tion, we  haye  the  light  of  sal^ 
quent  events  to  guide  us.  Had  the 
two  annies  been  fadng  eadi  other 
in  the  open  field,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Confederates  would  have  made 
a  false  move  in  detaching  upon 
Washington  while  an  enemy  wu 
before  Richmond.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Gonfedexttes 
held  a  fortified  position,  and  the 
yery  essence  of  such  is  to  enibk 
\t$  occupants  to  hold  in  check  rape- 
rior  numbers.  **  Strong  defences,'^ 
says  McClellan,  ''had  be^  constnet- 
ed  around  Richmond."  These  de 
fences,  then,  might  have  cheeked 
McClellan  as  they  subsequent 
checked  Grant ;  and  the  Conftda- 
atefi  DO  doubt  were  as  willing  id 
1862  as  they  have  proved  them- 
selves in  1864  (or  indeed  as  thef 
proved  thems^es  in  the  foinots 
year  as  soon  as  they  had  defeated 
McClellan)  to  carry  the  war  norft 
of  the  Potomac  Ifr.  Lincoln's  i^ 
prehensions,  then,  weie  by  no  neins 
unfounded.  And  granting  them  to 
be  reasonable,  it  is  certain  thil 
McDowell's  advance  by  land  did 
oofer  Wa8hingt(»  from   attad^  by 
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the  w«y  of  Manassas,  until  Ms  likely  to  fall  upon  his  own  anny 
junction  with  McGlellan  should  be  as  tne  preliminary  to  such  a  move- 
effected.  For  though  he  would  mcnt  (which,  in  &ct,  is  what  actu- 
not  directly  interpose  to  protect  the  ally  took  place),  the  advance  of 
capital,  yet  it  would  be  impossible  M'Dowell  by  the  Fredericksburg 
for  an  enemy  to  approach  the  Poto-  road  served  the  double  purpose  of 
mac  without  laying  bare  his  flank  supporting  McGlellan  and  protect- 
and  rear  to  M*j)owell,  posted  on  ing  Washington  in  the  readiest  way. 
the  Frederidqsburg  road,  and  bused  It  only  remains  to  consider  whether 
on  Aequia.  Therefore  we  think  an  adfrance  by  the  James  would 
McGlellan  wrong  when  he  says,  have  compensated  fbr  the  loss  of 
*' Frankness  compels  me  to  say  that  these  advantages, 
the  march  of  M*Dotve1l'B  force  upon  Now,  Ignorant  as  McGlellan  cer- 
Richmond  by  the  shor^t  route  tainly  was  of  the  precise  character 
wil,  in  my  opinion,  uncover  Wash-  of  the  ground  round  Bichmond. 
ington,  as  to  any  interpositbn  by  and  of  the  defences  of  the  city,  it 
it,  as  completely  as  its  movement  was  a  mere  guess  that  he  could 
by  water.  The  enemy  cannot  ad-  reach  it  more  easily  on  the  James 
vance  by  Fredericksburg  on  Wash-  than  elsewhere.  ^  Several  reasons  in - 
ington.  Should  they  attempt  a  duce  us  to  think  that  the  guess  was 
morement,  which  to  me  seems  an  unlucky  onje.  For  afterwards, 
utterly  improbable,  their  route  wh«  the  country  was  better  known/ 
would  be  by  Oordonsvillo  and  Grant,  who  might  have  begun 
Manassas."  his  campaign  on  the  James  if  he 
The  chief  objection  to  the  Qov-  pleased,  advanced  by  the  Rappa- 
3mment  plan  was,  that,  it  caud^  bannock  ;  and  when  he  was  driven 
the  two  Generals  to  more  from  dif-  to  take  the  line  of  the  James,  whili 
Ferent  base9,  and  by  different  lines,  the  obstacles  between  him  and 
ip  to  the  thne  bf  Junction,  render-  Richmond  seemed  to  accumulate, 
ng  them  Hable  to  be  separately  the  way  was  left  clear  for  the  opera- 
ittacked.  But  there  were  reasons  tions  of  Early  north  of  the  Potomaa 
br  expecting  that,  in  such  a  case.  Thus  the  advance  of  the  united 
he  first  attack  would  be  made  on  forces  of  McGlellan  and  MDowell 
kfcCIellan.  For  an  enemy's  force  •  between  the  Ghickahominy  and  the 
idvancing  to  meet  M'DoweU  would  Jam6!>,  or  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
ay  open  its  communication  with  James  by  Petersburg,  would  cer- 
lichmond  to  McGlellan — ^whereas,  tainly  have  uncovered  Washington, 
fcGlellan  once  disposed  at^'  the  at-  without  mending  their  chance  of 
lek  on  McDowell  would  be  made  getting  to  Richmond. 
1  security  ;  as  was  in  fact  presently  ,  Perhaps  McGlellan'a  chief  reason 
lustrated  by  the  defeat  of  Pope,  for  wishing  to  adopt  the  new  line 
^hen  he  took  McDowell's  placo.  was,  that  he  would  thereby  be 
foreover,'  McGlellan  was  iinmcdi-  freed  from  the  perplexities  with 
tely  at  hand  and  threatening  Rich-  which  the  passage  of  the  Chicka- 
lond,  and  If  the  Confederates  hominy  was  surrounded.  For  the 
lould  «ssutDe  the  offensive,  the  only  cros^^ing  he  had  secured  was 
bvious  course  was  to  assail  him  that  of  Bottom's  Bridge,  and  to 
ither  than  seek  a  more  distknt  and  attempt  to  pass  his  whole  army  ' 
iferior  enemy.  But  if  McC^ellan  there  was  to  expose  the  heads  of 
as  to  be  the  object  of  attack,  the  his  columns  to  a  defeat  of  which 
>oner  he  was  reinforced  the  better,  their  rear  wotild  be  the  helpless 
id  the  shortest  route  to  that  end  spectators.  Meanwhile,  half  his 
as  by  hind.  '  Granting,  then,  that  army,  separated  from  the  rest  by 
tero  was  nothing  so  improbablfiT  as  the  stream,  wa^  exposed  to  the 
cClellan  supposed  in  a  counter  attack  of  the  whole  Confederate 
tack  op  the  Fbdferal  capita),  and  ^rmy,  and  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
ttt     tho    Oonfbderates  'would    be  sary  to  leave  a  fbrce   on  the  left 
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bank  to  protect  the  communica- 
tions with  White  House  ;  whereas, 
were  he  free  to  abandon  the  line 
of  York  river,  he  could  move  his 
right  wiog  behind  the  left  to  the 
James  by  Long  Bridge,  and  so  turn 
the  dreaded  obstacle.  Nevertheless, 
admitting  the  advantages  of  the 
movement,  and  the  likelihood  that 
it  would  oe  accomplished,  we  are 
of  opinion  that,  for  the  reasons  al- 
ready given,  the  project  of  operat- 
ing by  the  James  was  iniudiclous. 
But  we  think  that  though  he  was 
wrong  in  wishing  McDowell  to 
join  him  by  water  rather  than  by 
land,  yet  he  was  right  in  desiring 
to  concentrate  the  two  armies,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  sub- 
sequent calamity  Mr.  Lincoln  caused 
in  retaining  M'Dowell. 

Forced,  then,  by  the  President's 
arrangements  to  cross  the  Ghicka- 
hominy  on  his  present  front,  McClel- 
lan  set  about  diminishing  the  perils 
of  the  passage  by  multiplying  bridges 
and  nullifying  the  obstacle  while 
M^iting  for  McDowell.  And  mean- 
while, to  relieve  his  own  right  flank, 
and  to  extend  a  hand  to  McDowell, 
he  attacked  and  captured  Hanover 
Court-House,  driving  out  a  division 
of  the  enemy  ;  whereupon  a  Con- 
federate force  that  had  hitherto  con- 
fronted M'Dowell  at  Fredericksburg 
fell  back  towards  Richmond,  thus 
proving  what  we  lately  asserted — 
namely,  that  the  Confederates  could 
not  advance  in  force  against 
M'Doweil  until  McClellan  should 
be  disposed  of. 

But  a  very  startling  and  import- 
ant element  in  the  combinations 
ha^d  just  made  itself  felt  Banks, 
lell  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  to 
cover  the  upper  Potomac,  had  just 
been  routed  by  Jackson,  and  the 
President  stopped  M'Doweirs  march 
upon  Hanover,  sending  him  towards 
Front  Royal.  This  McClellan  right- 
ly characterises  as  **  a  serious  and 
fatal  error ; "  for  all  the  Southern 
forces  were  now  in  full  march  upon 
McClellan,  who,  had  he  been  rein- 
forced by  M'Powell's  40,000,  might 
have  made  head  against  them,  but 
who  was  DOW  left  to  contend  single- 


handed  with  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Confederacy. 

That  he  had  not  exaggerated  the 
perils  of  his  army  astride  the  Cfakka- 
hominy,    he   soon    had    convinciDg 

Srooil  On  the  night  of  the  30Ui 
[ay,  the  rains  had  so  swelled  the 
stream  as  to  render  the  bridges 
impracticable,  and  to  threaten 
their  destruction.  This  opportu- 
nity Johnston  seized,^  and,  issmng 
from  Richmond  on  the  ft  1st,  threw 
his  divisions  upon  the  isolated  Fed- 
eral wing,  doubling  it  up,  and  driv- 
ing it  back,  in  the  actloo  of  Fair 
Oaks,  with  heavy  loss.  But  Sum- 
ner on  the  left  bank  socoeeded  in 
completing  his  bridges,  and  crossed 
in  time  to  restore  the  battie,  and  to 
regain  the  lost  ground,  the  Coitled- 
erates  retiring  to  Richmond.  Sum- 
ner^s  movement  was  made  just  ia 
time  ;  for,  immediately  after  his 
passage,  the  bridges  become  totally 
useless. 

While  '  McClellan  was  fortifying 
his  exposed  front,  and  creating 
more  permanent  communicauofis 
over  the  river,  he  was  cheered  by 
the  prophecies  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and 
the  advice  of  the  President. 

"  Th^  indications  are,"  says  Mr. 
Stanton,  ''  that  Fremont  or  McDowell 
will  fight  Jackson  to-day,  and  of 
Boon  as  he  u  disposed  qf  another  • 
large  body  of  troops  will  be  at  your 
service.  .  .  .  AH  inter^t  nov 
centres  in  your  operations,  and  foil 
confidence  is  entertained  of  your 
brilliant  and  glorious  success."  Ifr. 
Lincoln,  without  prophesying,  sus- 
tained his  General  by  such  counsels 
as  this  r  "  With  these  oontiouoos 
rains  I  am  very  anxious  about  the 
Chickahominy  so  close  in  your  rear, 
and  crossing  your  line  of  coQimmu- 
cation.  Please  look  well  to  if  Te 
which  McClellan  responds,  with 
what  in  a  less  docile  coniroander 
might  look  like  sarcasm :  **  As  the 
Chickahominy  has  been  almoist  the 
only  obstacle  in  my  way  for  serenl 
days,  your  Excellency  may  rest  as- 
sured that  it  has  not  been  oto- 
looked"      , 

On  the  12th  June  another  of 
McDowell's  dirisiona  joined  McCH- 
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Ian  by  water;  and  on  the  following 

day  a  force  of  Confederate  cayalry 

came  down  upon  the  York  river  in 

McCIellan's  rear,  destroyed  some  of 

his  stores,  and,  making  a  complete 

circuit  round   his    army,    regained 

Richmond  by  way  of  Long  Bridge. 

It  is   probable   that   this  i  incident 

warned  him  of  the  necessity  of  pro* 

Tiding  for  th^  transference  of  his 

depots  to  the  James,   an  operation 

which  was  begufi  on  the  16th. .  On 

the  25th  he  had  recommenced  his 

movement  towards    Richmond,  but 

on  the  same  eyening  he  learned  that 

Jackson  was  approaching,  and  would 

probably  attack  his  right  and  rear. 

Next  day  the  enemy  assailed    his 

right  wing  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

Chickahominy,  his  assailants  being, 

howcrer,  not  the  troops  of  Jackson, 

who  had  not  yet  come  up,  but  the 

forces  that  had  hitherto  interposed 

between  him  and  Richmond,  whose 

leader,   Lee,   certain   now  of  Jack- 

son*s  support,  crossed  the  riyer,  and 

threw  himself  upon  what  he  beliey- 

ed  to  be  the  vital  point  of  attack — 

namely,  the  line  which    linked  his 

enemy  to  the  Yoric. 

McGlellan  incurred  a  gij|t  deal 
of  ridicule  because  he  desc^^ed  the 
abandonment  of  his  depots  at  White 
House,  which  appeared  to  be  com- 
juUoTj  and  the  result  of  defeat,  as 
I  '*  strategic  movement "  It  was 
icld  by  the  world  to  be  a  weak  at- 
empt  to  veil  a  disaster.  But  it  is 
yident  that  the  world  was  wrong 
n  its  judgment  The  movement  to 
he  James  had  long  been  meditated 
a  part  of  the  plan  of  campaign,  and 
rould  have  been  executed  long  be- 
>re  but  for  the  direction  of  M'Dow- 
H'b  march.  That  it  was  compul- 
jvy  at  last  is  certain;  but  McGlel- 
^n  must  have  the  credit  of  having 
rreseen  and  provided  for  the  ap- 
roaching  necessity.  His  fore- 
kought  ak>ne  prevented  the  de- 
ruction  of  the  army.  The  attacks 
'  the  Confederates  were  all  found* 
1  on  the  supposition  that  he  vras 
itirely  dependent  on  the  line  of 
e  York,  and  their  fierce  onslaught 
I  his  right  in  the  seven  days'  fight- 
g  onlj  precipitated  his  relkeat  to 


the  James.  But  we  think  that  the 
Qeneral  speaks  much  too  grandilo- 
quently of  the  operation  itself. 
^  Such  a  change  of  base,*'  he  says, 
'Mn  the  presence'  of  a  powerful  ene- 
my, is  one  of  the  most  diflScult  un- 
dertakings in  war.'*  So  it  is  under 
ordinary  circumstances  —  that  is  to 
say,  when  an  army  must  make  a 
flank  march  across  an  enemy's  front, 
to  take  up  a  new  line  of  supply,  on 
roads  to  which  depots  are  to  be 
transferred  from  the  old  line.  But 
McClellan  had,  for  the  evacuation 
of  his  stores,  a  railway  which  ran 
conyeniently  behind  his  line,  bring- 
ing immediate  supplies,  and  a  flo- 
tilla which  took  the  rest  in  perfect 
safety  to  the  selected  potnt  on  the 
James,  the  line  to  that  river  being 
already  covered  by  one  wing  of  his 
ajrmj,  while  the  enemy,  operating 
under  the  error  we  have  mentioned, 
facilitated  the  concentration  of  the 
other.  But  what  McClellan  may 
justly  be  praised  for,  i^id  what  in- 
deed is  his  most  eminent  service,  is 
the  conduct  of  the  retreat  under  the 
daily  and  hourly  pressure  of  a  su- 
perior and  persistent  foe.  On  the 
27th  his  right  wing  received  a  stun- 
ning blow  at  Qaines*  Mill,  where  he 
lost  22  guns  and  a  number  of  men 
which  he  does  not  dare  to  estimate. 
Yet  he  maintained  the  order  and 
spirit  of  his  troops,  and,  while  fall- 
ing hack  incessantly  through  woods 
and  swamps,  was  still  ready  at  each 
halt  to  oppose  his  determined  pur- 
suers, till  he  finally  found  shelter 
beneath  the  guns  of  his  flotilla. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  losses 
he  had  su8taine<^  McClelhin's  cor- 
respondence shows  that  he  never 
lost  heart  He  continued  to  regard 
his  retreat  as  a  temporary  measure, 
and  to  look  forward  to  another  ad* 
vance  upon  Richmond.  In  fact, 
while  sending  his  sick  and  encum- 
brances  off  by  water,  finding  that  the 
enemy  hi^  almost  disappeared  from 
his  front,^e  b^an  agam  to  advance, 
and  was  evidently  ready  to  recom- 
mence the  campaign.  But  events 
were  occurring  elsewhere  whidi 
speedily  demolished  his  hopes. 
The   troops   covering   the  upper 
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Potomac  had  been  combined  ooder  of  tlie  Pototnac  had  paaaed  out  of 

Uie  unfortiuuiteiy  woll-knowa  gen-  the  hands  of  MeClellao,  moBt  of  hit 

oral    John    Pope,    and    had    l^n  troops  being  tent  to  reinfoite  Popi 

pushed  southward  to  take  the  pres-  Bot  after  the  defeats  of  August  tlw 

sure  off  McClellan.    Their  \eTj  con-  Go^emmeQt   officials   again  tinned 

fident  commander,  not  content  with  to   McClellAa   for   help..     First  tbe 

proclaiming    the    victories    he   was  President,    after    saying    that  *'he 

about   to   achieve,    announced  that  had  always  been  a  friend  of  his," 

the    Confederates    in    alarm   were  besought  him  to  use  his  infloeDM 

evacuating      Richmond.        In    the  with  his  late  divisional  commaaden 

mean  time  they  were  really  quitting  to  cooperate  cheerfully  with  Pope. 

McClellan's     fronts     who,     though  Next,  **on  the  mofming  of  the  ^ 

unassailable,    was   for   the   present  (Sept)  the  President  and  GeDenI 

incapable    of    an    offensive    move-  Hatte<^  came  to. my   house,  when 

ment,     and     oonoentrating     before  the    President   informed    me   that 

Pope,  whose  misfortunes  then  com-  Colonel  Kelton  had  returned  fmi 

menced,  and  were  crowded  into  the  the  front,  that  our  afEurs  were  is 

briefest  possible  space.     First  they  bad*  Condition,  that  the  army  wu 

defeated    his   vanguard    at    Cedar  in  full  retreat  upon  the  defences  of 

Mountain ;  then,  passing  behind  the  Washington,  the  roads  filled  with 

Blue  Ridge,  they  emer^d  upon  his  stragi^ers,  ke.      He  instructed  me 

rear,  seizing  his  supplies  and  p(q>era,  at  onoe  to  take  steps  to  step  ud 

and  cutting  him   fi'om   the   upper  ctHlect  the  stragglek^   to  place  the 

Potomac :  next   they  defeated  him  works  in  a  proper  state  of  defaace^ 

in  an  action  which  he  reported  as  a  and  to   go   out  to  meet  and  tib 

victory ;  and,  lastly,  they  drove  his  command  of  the  army  when  it  ap- 

whole   arm^i'  in  >  utter   rout    upon  proached  the  vicinity  of  the  worio^ 

Alexandria,  and  invaded  the  Fed-  then  to  put  the  troops  ia  the  beat 

eral  States.  position     &r    defSBnee,     committing 

At   the  first   appearanoe  of  the  everything  to  my  hands.'*     Before 

Confederate  army  in    Pope's  front,  f6Uowiiur  him  in  his  new  campijgn, 

McClellan  was  ordered  to  embark  we  wiU^uae  to  6ee  what  claims  thii 

his  forces  and  land  them  at  Acquia  *^£riend  of  h»*'  «nd   the  Geocnl* 

preek,    Againstthis  step  he  strongly  in4)hief,  Halleck,  had  by  thdr  pre- 

remonstn^ ;  but  as  his  arguments  vious    treatment    acquired    on  hia 

were    urged  in   ipioranoa   of    the  good  offices  to  extricate  them  bm 

nature  of  the  crisis,  they  need  not  their  present  dilemma, 

be   recapitulated,   for   he   talks  of  All  the  indignities  we   have  tl* 

Pope's  and  Bumside*s  foroes,  all  too  ready  reoorded  inflicted  on  him  hf 

"  "  the    Govenment,    McGleUan    had 


f 


few  to  oppose  Lee,  as  if  they  were 

available  to  reinforce  him.    General  submitted   to  with    singular  good 

Halleck  responded  in  a  letttf  which  temper.     Only  onoe   h»tl  he  beea 

conclusively    shows,  what  facts  so  roused  to  aoyihing   like  raproadi, 

soon  confinhed,  that  the  only  way  and  thMi  not  en  personal  grsonda. 

to  unite  the  armies  for  the  defence  The  losses  he  had  suffered  in  tte 

of  the   capital   was    to    withdraw  disaster'  of    Gaines'    Mill    deeply 

McClellan  from  the  PeofnauU.    Ac*  moved  hbn,  and  he  wrote  to  Mb 

cordingly  he  began  to  embark  his  Stanton:  ^*I  fcel  too  earnestly  t^* 
divisions,  and  on  the  26th  August '  night    I  Ikave  seen  too  many  deai 

arrived  in  Alexandria,  where  he  was  and    wounded     comrades    to   M 

ordered  to  take  the  entire  direction  otherwise   ^utn    that    the  Govoa* 

of  the   despatch   of  troopk  to  lud  ment  hab  noi  sustained  this  amy. 

Pope,    the     connnunicatlons     with  If  I  saife  the  army  now,  I  Cell  yot 

whom  were  presently  cut  by  Lee,  plainly  that  J  owe  no  tbankato  yoa, 

and  placed  in  command  of  the  foroes  or  to  any  other  persons  in  WaaUDg* 

destined  to  defSudd  the  capital.  ton.      You  have  done  your  best  te 

Thus  the  command  of  tbs  Army  saorifioethiBarmy*'*   Bui  ho  ^eedilf 
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reoorerad  his'  eqaaniimty,  and  went, 
on  writing  And  telegraphing  in  the 
most  dieetftd  spirit  It  was  whiles 
at  Harrison's  Bar,  he  was  resting  his 
army  and  restoring  its  confidence 
and  spirila  after  the  disastrous  Seren 
days,  that  General  Htilleck  teft»- 
graphed  to  him,  2d  August,  thus: 
"You  have  not  answered  my  tele- 
gram about  the  removal  df  your 
sick.  Bfsmove  theim  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  telegraph  me  when 
they  will  be  out  of  your  way.  The 
President  wishes  an  answer  as  early 
as  possible." 

McGlellan  explains  that  the  tele- 
gram which  he  was  blamed  £:>r  not 
answering,  required  him  "to  send 
away  his  sick,  and  to  notify  the  Gen* 
eral4n-chiefi*Atf»  th&y  were  removed,^' 
As  the  remoTal  was  not  completed 
he  had  not,  of  course^  replied. 

Aug.  4th. — ^After  remonstrating 
against  the  remoral  of  his  army 
from  tho  James,  McGlellan  reeeiyes 
the  following  from  HaUegk:  "My 
telegram  to  you  of  yesterday  will 
satisfy  you  in  regard  to  future 
operations.  It  was  expected  that 
you  would  hate  sent  off  your 
sick  as  directed,  without  waiting 
to  know  what  were  or  would  be 
the  intentions  of  the  Government 
respecting  future  movements.  Tho 
President  expects  that  the  instruo* 
tions  which  were  sent  to  you 
yesterday  with  hi^  approval  will 
be  earned  out  with  all  possible 
despatch  and  caution  f  and  on 
August  5th  he  recehres,  in  reply  to 
a  request  for  troops,  the  still  more 
laconic  tel^ram — "I  have  no  rein- 
forcements to  send  you. — H.  W. 
Uallcck,'  Mi^-Gtoeral/'  Again, 
Aug.  9  th,  "GoDsiderii^  the  amount 
3f  transportation  at  your  disposal, 
P'our  delay  is  not  satisfactory.  You 
nust  move  with  all  possible  celeri- 
ty." McGlellan  replies,  explaining 
.hat  Halledc  is  under  a  mistake, 
md  that  the  order  for  embarkation 
8  being  executed  MB  rapidly  as 
possible.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
.0th,  Halleck  says,  "The  enemy 
3  crossing  the  Bapidan  in  laxgo 
broe.  They  are  fitting  General 
i^ope    to-day ;    there   arast   ^   no 


further  delay  in  your  movementa 
That  which  has  already  occurred 
was  entirely  unexpected,  and  must 
be  satisfactorily  explained.  Let 
D9t  a  mementos  time  be  lost,  and 
telegraph  me  daily  what  progress 
you .  have  made  in  executing  the 
order  to  transfer  your  troops^*' 
And  on  ^  the  12th  August— "  The 
Quartermaster-General  informs  me 
that  nearly  every  available  steam 
vessel  in  the  country  is  now  under 
your  control.  To  send  more  fit)m 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New- 
York  would  interfere  with  the 
transportation  of  atmy  supplies, 
and  break  up  the  channels  of  travel 
by  which  we  ai«  to  bring  forward 
the  new  troops.  Bumside  moved 
nearly  18,000  troops  ,  to  Acquis^ 
Greek  in  less  than  two  days,  and 
his  transporte  were  immediately 
sent  baek  to  you.''  Respecting 
which  taunt  about  Burn  side  s  com* 
parative  diligence,  McGlellan  ex- 
plains that  Bumside  "was  not  en- 
cumbered with  sick  or  wounded 
men — ^he  had  no  cavalry,  artillery 
wagons,  or  teams.  His  force  con- 
sisted of  in&ntry  alone,  with  a  few 
ambulances  and  officers'  horses ;  his 
bsggsge  was  already  on  the  trans- 
ports, where  it  had  remained  since 
his  arrival  from  North  Garolina, 
and  his  men  had  only  to  resume 
their  places  on  board.  I  may  also 
r^eat  that  the  vessels  used  by  Gene- 
ral Burnside  had  not  returned  from 
Acquia  when  the-  army  left  Harri- 
son's Bar."  All  which  facts  ought 
unquestionably  to  have  been  known 
to  the  General-in-Ohief|  who  was 
thus  free  and  brusque  in  censuring 
the  commander  of  the  principal 
army. 

But  that  he  might  have  a  fuller 
and  readier  communication  with 
Halleck  than  could  be  obtained  by 
sending  a  despatch'  seventy  miles 
to  the  nearest  telegraph  office,  and 
waiting  ton  hours  for  a  reply^ 
McGlelhm  journeyed  himself  to  the 
steUon  and  telegraphed  to  Halleck, 
"Please  come  to  office*^ wish  to 
talk  to  yoii.  What  news  from 
Pope?"  and  again,  next  day  (Aug. 
14),  "Started  to  Jamestown  Island 
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to  talk  with  you;  found  cable 
broken,  and  came  here.  Please 
road  my  long  telegram,"  &c  To 
which  Halleck  replied,  **  I  have 
read  your  despatch.  There  is  no 
change  of  plans.  Tou  wiU  send 
up  your  troops  as  mpidly  as  possi- 
ble. There  is  no  difficulty  in  land- 
ing them.  According  to  your  own 
accounts  there  is  now  no  difficulty 
in  withdrawing  your  forces.  Do  so 
with  all  possible  rapidity.** 

*'  Before  I  had  time,"  says  McCIel- 
kin,  *^to  decipher  and  reply  to  this 
despatch,  the  telegraph  operator  in 
Washington  informed  me  that  Gene- 
ral Ilalleck  had  gone  out  of  the  of- 
fice immediately  after  writing  this 
despatch,  without  leaving  any  inti- 
%nation  of  the  fact  for  me,  or  wait- 
ing for  any  further  information  as 
to  the  object  of  my  -journey  across 
the  bay.  ^  As  there  was  no  possibil- 
ity of  other  communication  with 
him  at  that  time,  I  sent  the  follow- 
ing despatch,  and  returned  to  Har- 
rison's Landing:  *Your  orders 
will  be  obeyed.  I  return  at  once. 
I  had  hoped  to  have  a  longer 
and  fuller  conversation  with  you 
after  travelling  so  far  for  the  pur- 
pose.* ** 

There  was  not  much  encourage- 
ment to  continue  a  correspondence 
with  the  official  personage  who, 
after  the  curtest  reply,  walked  away, 
leaving  his  anxious  interlocutor  io 
pour  forth  his  questions  to  the 
empty  air.  Yet  McClellan,  touched 
by  the  fidelity  and  misfortunes  of 
his  army,  once  more  addressed  the 
great  man  in  its  behalf.  ^*  Please 
say  a  kind  word  to  my  army,**  he 
says  on  the  18th  August,  ^Hhat  I 
can  repeat  to  them  in  general  orders, 
in  regard  to  their  conduct  at  York- 
town,  Williamsburg,  A^c.  .  .  .  No- 
one  has  ever  said  anything  to  cheer 
them  but  myself.  Say  nothing  about 
me;  merely  give  my  men  and  offi- 
cers credit  for  what  they  have  done. 
It  will  do  you  much  good,  and  will 
strengthen  you  much  with  them,  if 
^vou  issue  a  handsome  order  to  them 
in  regard  to  what  they  have  accom- 
plished.    They  deserve  it.** 

In  his  report  he  says,  '*  As  no  re- 


ply was  received  to  tiiis  oommuniei- 
tion,  and  no  order  was  issued  by  the 
General-in-Ohief^  I  oondude-that  my 
suggestion  did  not  meet  with  ha 
approbation.*' 

Of  course  the  officials  who  treated 
IfcCIellan  thus  did  not  iraagme  they 
should  have  any  further  oocasioQ 
for  his  services.  They  calculated, 
no  doubt,  that,  as  an  nnsuocessfol 
leader,  he  wotdd,  by  popular  con- 
sent, be  consigned  to  the  ineritabk 
limbo  destined  for  all  who  should 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  the 
country.  On  arriving  at  Washing- 
ton he  was  deprived  of  his  troops, 
who  were  sent  forward  as  tiny 
arrived  to  help  Pope ;  and  had  that 
incapable  braggart  defeated  Lee, 
McClellan  would  have  been  at  (nee 
set  asida  But^  as  fugitives  came 
pouring  into  Washtngtoa  with  tid- 
ings of  disaster,  it  began  to  be  clear 
that  McClellan,  unsuccessful  as  he 
was,  still  possessed  the  oonfidoioe  of 
his  men,  and  that  he  alone  could 
be  trusted  to  lead  them  against  the 
enemy.  And  when  the  wredc  of 
the  Federal  corps  sought  shdter 
ftrom  Lee  behind  the  works  of  the 
capital,  and  the  scared  Goverament 
besought  him  to  save  the  countrr, 
this  good  citizen,  forgetting  all  ift- 
juries  and  affironts,  at  once  assumed 
the  command,  and,  promptly  reoiigaii- 
ising  the  broken  host,  led  it  agunst 
his  redoubtable  opponent 

Lee,  crossing  the  Potomac  high  up 
the  stream,  had  moved  bis  oi^tiraDS 
towards  Pennsylvania,  his  fiaok  be- 
ing sheltered  on  the  side  of  Washing- 
ton by  the  mountains,  the  passes  A 
which  he  hdd.  McClellan  moved 
towards  these  passes.  Of  course 
the  nearer  to  the  Potomac  he  coaki 
deliver  a  blow,  the  more  effectual  it 
would  be.  But  he  did  not  more 
on  the  pass  which  is  on  the  very 
bank  of  the  river,  because  the  space 
between  the  mountain  and  the  water, 
was  too  narrow  to  allow  of  the  fijr- 
mation  of  a  line  of  battle,  and  vras 
swept  by  Confederate  artillery  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream.  At  South 
Mountain  he  attacked  the  next  gap 
in  the  ridge  and  forced  it,  while 
the  centre  and  right  from  Frederick 
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assailed  Tamer's  Gap,  which  was 
abandoned  by  the  Confederates  in 
the  night  **It  is  believed,"  says 
MeClellan,  '*  that  the  force  opposed 
to  OS  at  Turner's  Ghip  consisted  of 
D.  H.  HilTs  Corps,  and  a  part,  if 
n<ft  the  VihoUy  of  Longstrect's,  and 
perhaps  a  portion  of  Jackson's  ; 
probably  gome  80,000  in  all.  We 
went  into  action  with  about  80,000 
men.  and  our  losses  amounted  to 
1568,  aggregate."  This  uncandid 
method  of  computing  the  enemy's 
force,  and  so  making  it  appear  equal 
to  his  own.  as  well  as  his  glorinca- 
tion  ^over  tne  fancied  victory,  are  the 
less  excusable,  as  McClctlan  must 
have  known  that  these  detachments 
were  placed  in  the  gaps  only  to  hold 
them  till  the  main  columns  had 
concentrated,  and  that,  this  object 
effected,  the  sooner  they  retired 
the  better. 

The  mountain-ridge  being  passed, 
the  Federal  columns  swung  round 
on  their  left  towards  the  river  ;  and, 
Hearing  it,  found  Lee's  army  drawn 
up  to  bar  the  way.  The  Confeder- 
ate leader  had  no  doubt  calculated 
on  holditig,  at  pleasure,  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  country  north  of 
the  Potomac,  thinkine  the  Federal 
army  too  severely  shaken  by  defeat 
to  resume  the  offensive.  But  when 
McClellan  moved  against  him,  he 
had  hastened  to  withdraw  his  col- 
umns towards  Virginia,  behind  the 
detachments  posted  to  hold  the  gaps 
of  the  ridge.  The  concentration 
being  effected  between  the  enemy 
and  the  Potomac,  Lee  might  have 
continued  his  retreat  without  a 
battle.  But  to  have  retired  in  face 
of  the  enemy  without  a  passage  of 
arms,  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a  commander 
always  more  ready  to  fight  than  to 
erade  an  action.  Taking  post  be- 
liind  the  Antietam  Creek,  he  await- 
ed the  onset,  while  he  saw  the  long 
trains  of  his  spoils  pass  the  river 
behind  him. 

This  battle  of  Antietami  may  be 
considered  the  test  of  McClellan's 
fighting  qualities.  It  is  the  only 
frreat  action  in  which  he  directed 
all    the   main   operations.     For   at 


Fair  Oaks  and  Seven  Pines  one 
wins  ^^  ^^^  Federals  was  asKailc^ 
unexpectedly,  and  the  commanders 
of  corps  had  to  make  good  their 
ground  as  best  they  could.  At 
Williamsburg  it  was  Sumner  who 
commanded,  and  at  Hanover,  Por- 
ter. At  Gaines'  Mill,  again,  it  was 
General  Porter  who  made  the  ao- 
tual  tactical  dispositions  oa  the 
field.  But  when  the  Federal  ad- 
vance came  upon  Lee's  line  of  battle 
at  Antietam,  it  was,  McClellan  says^ 
too  late  to  attack  that  day,  and  he 
proceeded,  after  examination  of  the 
position,  to  employ  the  remainder  of 
the  15th  in  making  deliberate  dis- 
positions for  the  engagement.       , 

Some  months  ago,  in  reviewing 
books  on  the  American  war,  we 
commented  on  the  excellent  work 
of  Captain  Chesney  ou  the  cam- 
paigns in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
The  reader  will  find,  on  consulting 
it,  that  it  records  facts,  carefully 
and  dispassionately  adduced,  whic.h 
are  in  many  important  respects  at 
variance  with  the  report  of  McClel- 
lan. We  find,  for  instance,  that  the 
troops  which  opposed  him  at  South 
Mountain  (the  division  of  D.  Hill) 
were  10,000  in  number,  instead  of 
80,000,  as  the  Federal  commander 
estimates  their  force.  It  will  be 
found,  too,  that  the  force  with  which 
Lee  barred  the  way  at  the  Antie- 
tam consisted  only  of  a  part  of 
Longstreei's  corps.  The  whole  of 
Jackson's  force,  24,000,  had  been 
employed  in  the  attack  on  Harper's 
Ferry,  the  relief  of  which  post  had 
been  one  special  object  of  McClel- 
lan's advance.  Now,  the  post  sur- 
rendered at  8  in  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  and  McClellan  knew  it  froni 
the  cessation  of  the  firing.  He  must 
also  have  known  that  Jackson's 
force  was  thus  sat  free  to  join  Lee. 
Had  he,  therefore,  attacked  at  once 
on  the  evening  of  the  15 tb,  when 
he  had  five  corps  at  hand,  he  might 
have  brought  above  70,000  men 
against  about  a  third  of  their  num- 
bers. But,  imposed  on  by  Lee's 
attitude,  he  contented  himself  with 
reconnoitring  him  that  evening. 
The  Antietam  and  Potomac  both 
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run  southward  for  some  distance  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  hattle- 
field,  hut  hefore  their  junction  the 
Potomac  makes  an  eastward  hend. 
In  the  hillj  wooded  space  hetween 
them  is  Sharpsburg,  at  the  junction 
of  many  roads  leading  from  Mary- 
land to  Virginia.  In  front  of  Sharpa- 
burg  Lee  had  drawn  up  his  lines, 
his  right  resting  on  the  Antietam, 
whi<4i  covered  about  two-thirds  of 
his  fi^nt,  but  its  course  then  di- 
verging, his  left  wing  did  not  com- 
mand the  passages  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  stream.  Thus,  of  the 
three  passages  leading  oii  Lee's 
right,  centre,  and  left,  that  on  his 
Icit  was  unguarded. 

McCIellan,  then,  after  a  second 
rec^nnoissance.  which  lasted  till 
two  in  the  afternoon  of  the  16th, 
and  which  was,  he  says,  rendered 
necessary  by  a  change  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  Lee's  batteries,  resolved 
to  cross  first  by  the  unguarded 
passage  (no  douht  because  it  teas 
unguarded)  and  to  attempt  to  turn 
Lee's  left,  as  the  preliminary  to  an 
attack  upon  his  other  flank.  Then, 
when  his  own  left  should  have  push- 
ed back  his  enemy's  right,  it  was  t  > 
move  alojig  the  crest  towards  the 
right,  and  the  centre  was  finally  to 
advance  and  connect  them. 

Now,  two  roads  led  along  Lee's 
rear  ft'om  Sharpsburg  across  the 
Potomac.  That  on  his  left  crossed 
at  Williamsport,  that  on  his  right 
at  Shcpherdstown.  If  his  left  only 
was  turned,  he  could  still  cross  at 
Shepherdstown — if  his  right  only, 
he  could  still  retreat  on  Williams- 
port  ;  which  flank  then  was  it  best 
for  McOlellan  to  turn?  We  have 
said  that  the  passage  of  the  Antio- 
tam  would  be  undisputed  on  Lee's 
left,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
eaHest  to  attack  there.  But  it  often 
happens  that  the  point  of  an  ene- 
my's line  which  is  weakest,  and 
where  it  will  be  easiest  to  defeat 
him,  is  by  no  means  that  which 
offers  the  most  decisive  results. 
And  it  is  a  distinctive  feature  in 
the  character  of  a  great  general  that 
he  always  aims,  if  possible,  not  at 
the  point  where  he  may  most  easily 


gain  the  .battle^  and  noising  m&n 
than  the  battle,  but  at  that  vhich 
will  entail  ih»  most  fiital  result  oq 
the  enemy. 

Now  the  Potomac  from  Williama* 
port  to  Shepherdstown  runs  near^ 
north  and  aouih.  If  Lee  should 
be  compelled  to  retreat  by  Williams- 
port,  McCIellan,  crossing  at  Shep- 
herdstown, would  interpose  between 
him  and  the  ShenandofJi  valley^  be- 
tween him  and  all  Eastern  Yirgpua, 
between  him  and  Richmond  —  would 
in  fact  ruin  him.  But  if  he  were 
compelled  to  retreat  by  Shepherds- 
town, his  course  down  the  Shenin- 
doah  valley  (as  was  actually  the 
case)  would  he  unimpeded,  and  no- 
thing would  be  g^ned  beyond  the 
ground  he  had  stood  oa.  Xhua  Urn 
result  of  an  attack  on  Lee^s  right 
would  be  enormously  greater  t^ 
that  which  would  follow  froia 
an  attack  on  his  left  And  had  a 
successful  attack  been  made  on  hit 
right  on  the  16th  it  would  have  cut 
Jackson  from  the  main  body,  for  he 
did  not  join  Lee  till  after  midnight 

But,  though  McClellan's  plan 
contemplated  an  attack  on  botL 
flanks,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
which  was  the  .point  he  apedallj 
aimed  at.  Out  of  six  corpa  he 
threw  four  against  the  enemj^s  left, 
while  one  only  attacked  the  ri^h^ 
and  one,  opposite  the  centre^  v» 
not  engaged.  Now,  an  attack  on 
the  right  was  not  impracticable,  tat 
it  was  made,  and  was  so  far  success- 
ful that  Burnside  cros^  there  and 
held  ,his  ground  on  the  iVirthar 
bank.  If^  then,  the  four  corps  had 
been  massed  there  instead  of  oa 
the  left,  and  had  been  equally- auc- 
cessful  in  forcing  back  by  thea 
weight  the  opposing  line,  L^  could 
not  have  retreated  by  Shepherds- 
town,  but  must  have  been  driveo 
qn  Williamsport,  and  the  result 
would  have  been  what  we  have 
indicated.  TTe  think,  therefore, 
McClellan's  whole  plan  of  battk 
false ;  and  we  believe  that  he  was 
induced  to  adopt  it  because  the 
attack  on  the  left  was  so  much 
easier  than  that  on  the  right  —  a 
consideration  which,  especially  with 
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each  dispaxitj  in  hia  fityour  «&  ex- 
isted in  the  opposing  forces,  ought 
not  to  bare  oontroUed  hia  decision. 

It  was  so  late  on  the  16th  when 
McCIellan  began  his  attack  that 
Hookei^s  corps  only  was  engaged. 
It  crossed  by  fords  unopposed,  at- 
tacked Longstreet's  left,  and  at  the 
close  of  some  sharp,  iodecisive  fight- 
ings encamped  close  to  it  for  the 
night  Jackson,  arri?ing  at  mid- 
night, took  post  opposite  Hooker. 
Next  day  the  general  engagement 
began.  All  day  the  four  corps  in 
Successioa  were  hurled  against  the 
left  of  Lee,,  which,  at  the  'dose  of 
the  battle,  hid  £ikUea  back  about  a 
mile,  After  varying  fortunes,  and 
heayy  loss  on  both  sides.  Burnside, 
after  failing  in  two  attempts,  had 
also  crossed  on  Lee*s  right,  gained  a 
footing  on  the  crest,  and  was  then 
driven  back  upon  the  bridge,  re- 
maining on  the  right  bank.  Leie 
still  held  Sharpsburg  in  the  centre. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the 
armies  faced  each  other,  but  the 
battle  was  not  renewed.  McClel- 
lan's  troops  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  attack.  Hookfer^s  corps  and  part 
of  Sumner^s  on  the  lef^  were  de- 
niorallsed,  and  Buroside's  was  so 
shaky  that,  after  demanding  sup- 
port, he  retired,  though  unassailed, 
to  the  left  bank.  McGlellan  had 
lost  by  his  own  account  more  than 
12,000  men;  but  he  omits  to  count 
among  them  about  6,000  of  Hooker's 
men  who  abandoned  the  field,  and 
did  not  rejoin  their  colours  till  the 
22d. 

Such,  then^  were  the  results  ao- 
complished  by  the  deliberately  ar- 
ranged attack  of  87,000  men  on,  at 
the  most,  70,000.  They  had  caused 
one  wing  of  the  opposing  line  to 
recede  a  short  distance,  at  the  ex- 
pense, per  contra,  of  a  loss  of  about 
20,000  men,  and  the  demoralisation 
of  part  of  the  army.  Nevertheless, 
%s  the  Confederates  ultimately  re* 
Lired,  McGlellan  claims  a  'signal  vic- 
tory. But  ho  tells  us,  in  excusing 
liimself  for  not  renewing  the  battle 
)n  the  18th,  that  be  expected  large 
reinforcements  from  Pennsylvania^ 
This,    which   might   of  itself  -be  a 


good  reaspu  why  h^  should  postpone 
the  Mtack,  was  also  an  exceUent 
reason  why  Lee  should  not  await 
it.  Andwhen.it  is  added  that  two 
fresh  divisions  joined  McGleUfllb  on 
the  morning  of  the  18ih,  while 
Porter's  corps  (in  the  centre)  was 
still  almost  untouched,  there  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  lien's  re- 
treat, withj^t  attributing  it  to  any 
sucoess  gamed  by  McGldlan  in  the 
action.  He  wsa  preparing  to  re- 
engage on  the  morning  of  the  19(h, 
when  he  found  that  L^  had,  during 
the  night,  withdrawn  his  whole 
force  safely  bqyond  the  Potomac; 
and  a  strong  detachment  sent  across 
to  ascertain  whether  he  was  still  in 
force  in  the  neighbourhood  of.  the 
river  receiTed  convincing,  if  not 
satisfiictory,'  proof  of  the  ihct  in  a 
severe  disaster. 

Acceptiogy  then,  the  battle  of 
Antietam  as  a  Isiir  criterion  <^ 
McGlellan's  fighting  quality,  we 
cannot  estimate  it  very  highly. 
Sagacious  and  sound  in  combining 
the  movements  of  a  campaign,  he 
would  always  be  apt  to  £brfeit  any 
advantages  which  his  plan  had 
gained  by  irresolution  in  striking 
the  blows  which  his  previous  operar 
tions  could  only  have  placed  him 
in  a  good  position  to  deliver.  It  is 
not  that  we  think  him  deficient  in 
determination-^hia  conduct  of  the 
seven  days'  retreat,  when,  fiercely 
pressed  by  an  undoubtedly  stronger 
foe,  he  kept  throughout  a  firm 
countenance,  aud  was  so  little 
damaged  that  at  the  first  pause  he 
was  ready  to  resume  with  spirit  his 
advance,  proves  that  disaster  and 
peril,  cannot  daunt  him.  But  his 
resolution  has  only  been  exhibited 
in  circumstances  where  there  wos 
no  alternative,  and  where  to  give 
way  was  to  be  destroyed.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  of  that  kind  which 
induces  great  generals  to  disregard 
present  ri^k  for  the  sake  of  ade- 
quate future  advantage,  and  which 
alone  can  achieve  brilliant  strokes 
in  war.  He  is  eminently  a  prudent 
and  safe  general ;  sfad  it  would  b^ 
difficult  probably  to  inflict  upon 
him   any   disaster  which   foresight 
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could  prevent;    but,   on  the    other  explained,   is  most  discreditable  to 

hand,   he    appears   to    have  radical  McClellan,   is  in  his  comparison  of 

defects    of     character    which    will  forces  at  Antietam.      He  gives  the 

hinder   him    from^    ever    achieving  following  summary : — 

notable  successes.  «« Xn  estimate  of  the  forcea  under  tbc 

In    support  of    this  estimate,  we  Confederate  General  Lee,  made  up  by  & 

would    point  to  his  tendency  con-  rection  of  General  Banks  from  inform- 

stantly  to  overrate  the   strength   of  ation*  obtained   by  the  examination  of 

his  adversary — a  tendency  which  is  prisoners,  deserters,  spies,  &c,  prevkwa 

absolutely  fatal  to  enterprise  or  to  tothebattleof  Antietam,  Is  as  foBows:— 

a  happy  audacity.     On  first  land  General  T.  J.  Jackson's  Corps,     .  24,VT3 

ing  in  the  Peninsula,  he  immere^ely  „      James  Longstreet's  Corps,  Ts^Ut 

exaggerated  the  force  opposing  him  n      ^'  H-  HiH'fl  two  diviaons,  15,525 

in  the  lines  of  Yorktown;    and  his  u      J.  B.  B.  Stuart's  Cavalry,    6,400 

false  estimate  was  the  means  of  de-  i».     K*n«>m'8  and  Jenkina'a 

taining  him  there  when  some  of  the  „  B«gfde8,    .    .    .     •     •    •     -    ^.ooo 

advantages  he  had  aimed  at  in  his  ^""r^yV^  wgiments  not  mdoded  ^^ 

original    plan   might  have  followed  ArtiUerr^tiniatid  .It  400  ^u^  !    eiooO 

from  a  bolder  course.     Throughout  '                           »  — »    __2._^ 

his    subsequent    operations,    up    to  TotaL  91 445 

the  battle  of  Gaines^   Mill,  he  was  u  mi,^„^  ^a*;,«.foa  »;^o  t\^  .^».i  ^.^ 

1               •     1  J  L     xi_              X  A*  -  "  1  nese  estimates  give  toe  actual  wiB* 

always  cnppled  by  the  expectation  ^^  ^f  ^^^        ^^^  ^^  g^  ^^  ^^^ 

of  bemg  attacked  by  superior  nuin-  i.  q^^   q^^   ^^^^^  ^t  the    battle  of 

bers ;    and  we    have   seen    that   at  Autietam  were  as  follows : — 

South    Mountain  and  Antietam   he    ^^^  Corps, 14,W6 

ridiculously  overrated  his  enemy.  2d  Corps,    !    .    !    .'    .*    .'    !     islsis 

The  statements  by  which  he  sup-  6th  Corps  (one  diF.  not  arrived),  12,9^0 

ports  his  estimates  of  the  enemy^s    eth  Corps, 12,3i>} 

strength  and  comparative  losses  in    9th  Corps, 13,SI9 

battle,  are,  to  say  the  least,  uncan*    12th  Corps, ir»,lrS 

did.     Thus  at  Fair  Oaks  he  had  at    Cavalry  Division, 4,S2) 

first  four,  and  afterwards  six  divi-  

sions,   against  three  of  the  Confe-  Total  in  action,     87,m'» 

derates — ^viz.,     Longstreet's,    Hiirs,.  Now,   when  we  observe  that  the 

and   Smith's;    and  in  summing  up  artillery,  liberally  estimated  at  4*^ 

the   results    of  the  two  days*   en-  guns,  with  a  further  liberal  estimate 

gafcement,  he  gives  his  own  loss  as  of  fifteen  men  per  gun,  are  counted 

5700,  the  enemy's  as  6700.     But  in  on  the  Confederate  side,  while  none 

A  despatch  some  days  after  the  bat-  appear  on  his  own,  and  that  D.  E 

ties  he  places  his  own  losses  for  the  Hiirs  division,  raised  from  its  rtal 

two  days  at  7000.      It  is  probable,  number    10,000    to  15,000,   formed 

therefore,    that   the    first  more  fa-  part  of  Longstrect's  corps,  and  ap- 

vourable    balance    is    obtained    by  pears   thus    to    be    counted    twice 

giving    the    Confederate    losses    for  over,    we    may    well    regard    with 

both  days,  and  his  own  only  for  the  added  suspicion  the  very  doubtful 

first  day.     For  he  quotes,   in  con-  item    of    "forty-six    regiments   not 

firmation  of    the  Southern    casual  included  in    above,"    and    discredit 

b  ies,   the  report  of  General    John-  entirely    the    preposterous    balance 

ston,   the  Confederate  commander ;  of   10,000  men  on  the  side  of  tbc 

and  it  is  most  likely  that  the  report  Confederates  in  the  statement  thus 

would  Include  the   two  consecutive  manufactured   with   the    "examiaa- 

engagements,  since   the  intervening  tion  of  prisoners,  deserters,    spi^ 

night  would  afford  no  opportunity  Ac,"  as  its  trustworthy  basis.     We 

for  ascertaining  and  reporting   the  think,  therefore,  that  we  are  josti- 

results  of  the  first  action.    But  the  ged    in    regarding    this  manner   d 

example  of  this  kind  of  manipula-  measuring   his    strength    with    his 

tion  of  numbers  which,  while  un-  enemy's    as   a   habit   and  a  great 
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defect  of  his  mind,  and  in  setting 
aside  hiB  own  estimates  when  they 
tell  in  bis  favour,  especially  as  we 
find  that  on  one  occasion,  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Pen- 
insular campaign,  the  President 
points  out  a  discrepancy,  in  his 
statement  of  his  own  numbers,  of 
no  less  than  28,000,  which  is  not 
cleared  up  in  the  Report 

However,  whatever  faults  McClel- 
Ian  might  have  committed,  one  fact 
was  evident)  that  he  alone  had  saved 
the  Government'  and  the  capital, 
perhaps  the  whole  cause  of  the 
Union.  Of  all  the  Generals  who 
crowded  into  Washington  in  the 
last  calamitous  days  of  August, 
amidst  the  wrecks  of  the  corps  that 
had  felt  the  weight  of  Lee's  and 
Jackson^s  blows,  there  was  not 
another  under  whom  the  army 
would  have  consented  to  take  the 
field,  or  probably,  if  it  had,  who 
could  hsve  reduced  the  chaos  to 
order  before  it  was  too  late.  Ac- 
cepting without  a  murmur  the  task 
of  redeeming  the  failures  of  his  late 
rival  Pope,  he  had  rapidly  brought 
an  army,  respectable  for  disci ph  no 
as  well  as  numbers,  into  the  field, 
restored  its  confidence  in  itself,  led 
it  straight  upon  the  enemy,  and 
regained  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  control  of  all  the  territory 
north  of  the  Potomaa  Whereas 
but  for  him,  history  would  have 
hi^d  a  very  different  picture  to 
paint  —  tho  Federal  army  broken, 
dispirited,  and  uncontrollable,  per* 
haps  mutinous  —  its  chiefs  divided 
in  council  —  the  Government  either 
shut  up  in  Washington  or  fugitives 
—  the  Confederates  unopposed  mas- 
ters of  the  country  up  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna— with  all  the  dissensions 
and  anarchy  that  such  calamities 
^rould  entail  on  the  North.  And, 
ill  the  first  revulsion  after  his  late 
alarms,  the  grateflil  President  thus 
telegraphed  to  McClellan,  **  Your 
despatch  of  to-day"  (about  South 
Mountain)  *^  received.  God  bless 
you,  and  all  with  you.  Destroy 
the  rebel  army  if  possible."  But 
the  jealous  dislike  of  Halleek-  and 
Stanton  was  only  restrained    till  it 


was  safe  to  vent  it.  Three  days 
after  Antietam,  when  it  was  certain 
that  Lee  had  re-crossed  the  Poto- 
mac, Halleek  telegraphs  thus,  **  We 
are  still  left  entirely  in  the  dark  in 
regard  to  your  own  movements  and 
those  of  the  enemy.  This  should 
not  be  so.  You  should  keep  me 
advised  of  both,  so  far  as  you  know 
them."  Whereupon  McClellan,  no 
doubt  invigorated  by  success,  be- 
comes actually  resentful.  "  Your 
telegram  of  to-d^y,"  he  replied,  ^'  is 
received*  I  telegraphed  you  yes- 
terday all  I  knew I  regret 

that  you  find  it  necessary  to  cou^h 
every  despatch  I  have  the  honour 
to  receive  from  you  in  a  spirit  of 
fault-finding,  and  that  you  have 
hot  yet  found  leisure  to  say  one 
word  in  commendation  of  the  re- 
cent achievements  of  this  army,  or 
even  to  allude  to  them."  \ 

But  the  demeanour  of  these  offi- 
cials was  only  significant  of  their 
designs.  McClellan,  succe^ul  and 
applauded,  wafl  becoming  far  too 
dangerous  a  personage  to  be  coun- 
tenanced, or  even  tolerated  much 
longer.  His  dismissal  was  doubt- 
less resolved  on  at  once,  but  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  he  must  be 
shorn  of  his  popularity.  If  he  could 
be  made  to  appear  dilatory  and  in- 
capable, the  people  would  soon  for- 
get' his  services,  and  the  best  way 
to  exhibit  him  in  this  light  was  to 
deprive  him  of  the  power  of  acting. 
Accordingly  his  army  was  kept  in 
all  respects  on  a  starvation  allow- 
ance—regiments were  allowed  to 
remain  mere  skeletons,  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  were  not  re-mounted, 
the  transport  service  was  below  the 
needs  of  the  army,  the  men  were 
kept  half-clothed  and  shoeless,  the 
accumulation  of  supplies  was  insuf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  troops  during 
an  advanco^and  all  the  time  the 
Secretary  for  War  and  General-in- 
Chief  were  urging  the  unfortunate 
commander  of  this  force,  which  they 
were  studiously  rendering  helpless, 
to  advanoe  and  fight  Even  if  fully 
equipped  and  supplied,  the  troops 
could  not  hav^  been  trusted  in  an 
offensive   movement     against    Lee^ 
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who  showed  a  bold  front,  sod  eyen 
made  inroads  on  McCleilan^s  rear. 
*^  The  army,"  says  the .  Pederal  Gen- 
eral at  this  time,  ^*  is  not  now  in 
condition  to  undertake  another 
campaign,  nor  to  bring  on  another 
battle,  unless  great  advantages  are  of- 
fered by  some  mistake  of  .the  enemyt 
or  pressing  military  exigencies  ren- 
der it  necessary."  All  this,  of  courpe, 
afforded  a  handle  to  bis  enemies,  to 
be  worked  in  due  season.  Mean- 
while he  remained  guarding  the 
Potomac,  and  devising  plans  for  an 
advance.  While  the  river  was  low, 
and  the  enemy  could  cross  easily, 
he  was  desirous  of  advancing  from 
its  upper  course  along  the  Shenan- 
doah valley,  thus  covering  Mary- 
land by  his  front  But  the  Presi-r 
dent^  who  was  always  fully  alife  to 
any  danger  threatening  the  capital 
wherein  he  resided,  was  anxious  to 
606  McCleI|m*s  army  interposed  be- 
iwp&a  himself  and  Lee,  and  ui^ed 
that  it^hould  occupy  the  eastern 
side  of^he  Blue  Rvdge,  basing  on 
Alexandria,  Willing  to  gratify  Mr. 
Lincoln,  McGlellan,  as  soon  as  the 
rainy  season  rendered  the  passage 
of  the  Potomac  precarious  to.  Lee, 
commenced  the  movement  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  towards  Warren- 
ton,  seizing  the  gaps  as  he  passed, 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  issuing 
on  his  communications  with  the 
Potomac  ;  for  he  remained  depeiMient 
on  his  depots  at  Harper's  Ferry  and 
Berlin  till  be  should  reach  the  Ma- 
nassas Railroad,  when  the  line  of 
the  upper  Potomac  would  be  no 
longer  important  Supposing  that 
Lee  should  be  parallel  to  bim  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ridge,  he  meant 
to  move  south  till  he  should  find 
the  enemy's  tnain  body  between 
him  and  the  Potomac— -when,  foro- 
11^  his  way  into  the  valley,  be  would 
get  in  their  rear,  and,  if  he  could 
defeaty  would  destroy  them.  This 
simple  plan  did  not  sound  yery 
feasible  in  practice  against  Lee ;  and 
McGlellan  says — *^  I  hardly  hoped  to 
aocomplish  this,  but  did  expect  that 
by  striking  in  between  Colpepper 
Court  House  and  Little  Washing- 
tOD|  I   could   either  separate   theur 


army  and  beat  them  in  detail,  or 
else  force  them  to  oonceDtrate  as  br 
back-  as  Gordonsville,  and  tlnu 
place  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  po> 
sition  either  to  adopt  the  ^red^ridEs- 
burg  line  of  advance  upon  M- 
mond,  or  to  be  removed  to  tbe 
Peninsula." 

These  movements,  oontinned  for 
ten  days,  brought  the  Federal  km 
about  Warrenton,  and  McGldlan  b^ 
lieves  he  was  in  a  position  to  sepip 
rate  and  defeat'  the  enemy,  whw  u; 
such  untoward  exercise  of  zeal « 
his  part  was  effectually  prereated 
by  Messieurs  Stanton  and  HallcdL 
**  I  was  confident  of  decisive  vic- 
tory," be  says  (he  had  oilsen  bees 
confident  of  that),  ^^when,  in  tbe 
midst  of  the  movement,  while  or 
advaneed-guard  was  actually  io  ooo- 
tact  with  the  enemy,  I  was  mncred 
from  the  command."  It  vouM 
perhaps  have  fiired  better  with  \m 
then  had  he  resented  previous  in- 
juries more  indigtEiantly.  Couid  it 
have  been  suj^aed  that  he  vouid 
use  the  influence  he  undoabtedlr 
possessed  for  bis  own  purposes,  tk 
risk  of  ofibnding  him,  when  » 
powerful,  would  have  been  t« 
great  A  spice  of  the  Napdeoa  ot 
the  Cromwell  temper  might  hart 
caused  him  to  oondude  an  arais^ 
with  Lee,  mai>eh  on  Washingtia 
hurl  from  their  seats  the  d^u 
that  burlesqued  a  government-aid 
that  would  have  been  the  reprouk 
even  of  nations  whose  prtiatam 
wore  moderate,  and  who  did  not 
select  their  own  rulers— and  seix 
the  loose  reins  of  empira  But  be 
was  not  of  that  fiery  stamjk  Hb 
received  the  mandate  with  subsifr 
sion,  and  retired  into  private  ii^ 
leaving  his  army  to  be  sbaiUred 
against  the  Confederate  lines  it 
fVedericksbufg  by  Bumside,  asd 
at  Chancellorsville  by  Hooker. 

Notwithstanding  our  entire  )»• 
lief  that  the  popular  opinion  vbidi 
ascribes  to  McClellan's  genertkhip 
the  grave  defects  of  slowness  ud 
over^saution  is  correct,  we  thiak 
he  is  by  far  the  best  leader  that 
has  yet  conducted  a  Federal  irmf. 
Setting  aside  the  munerous  Mors 
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whom  we  hare  been  regularly  re- 
quired to  accept  as  great  com- 
manders,  we  see  none  among  those 
whose  incompetence  has  been  less 
obvious,  or  whose  success  has  been 
more  considerable,  whom  we  wpuld 
place  beside,  far  less  above,  McClel* 
Ian.  For  instance,  let  us  consider 
the  campaign  of  Grant. 

This    commander   was   free    last 
spring  to  choose    his    own    line    of 
operation  in  the  campaign  that  had 
been  so  boastfully  announced,   and 
so    elaborately   prorided    for.       He 
bad  the  experience  of  other  Gener- 
als, in  many  preceding  campaigns, 
to  enlighten  him  on  the  special  ob- 
stacles and  special'  facilities  which 
existed  on  eadi  route  to  Richmond. 
Fremont,  Milroy,  Banks,  and  other 
hapless   military    pretenders,   could 
tell    him  what    pitfalls    lurked   for 
incompetence    in    the    Shenandoah 
▼alley.      If  he  wanted    information 
about  the  line  of  the  Orange  Rail- 
way from  Alexandria  to  the  Rapi- 
dan,   he  could   obtain  plenty  from 
General    Pope.      McDowell,     Bum- 
side,   and    Hooker,   could    tell    him 
what  sort  of  obstacle   the   Rappa- 
hannock  interposed  to  an  advance 
by   the  Fredericksburg   road — and 
the   first  of  these  had  trayersed  a 
great  part  of  that  road  in  his  move- 
ment to  join  McClellan.     Lastly,  the 
lines  from  the  Pamunkey  on  the  one 
side,  -and  f^om  the   James  on  the 
other,    to   the    Gbickahominy,    had 
been  amply  illusthited  by  the  events 
which    we    have    been    reviewing. 
I>eli  berating,   then,  on  all  these  al- 
ternatives,    the     command    of  the 
rivers  left  him  free  to  choose  among 
them.     If  he  wished  to  operate  by 
either  bank  of  the  James,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  mak- 
ing   Bermuda  Hundred    (the    start- 
ing-point of  Butler)  the  base  of  the 
^whole   army.      But  he  deliberately 
selected  the  Fredericksbm^  road  — 
Tiot  aiming  at  it  through  Fredericks- 
l>uTTg,  which  would'  have    involved 
so   long  a  movement  to  his  left  that 
JL,ee    might  have  discovered  it,  and 
lia-vo  had  time  to  interpose,  but  se- 
lecting the  fords  by  which  Hooker 
had  crossed  to  fight  at  Ghanoellors- 


villa  Quitting  Lee's  front  on  the  up- 
per stream,  he  concentrated  at  the 
fords  below,  and  began  to  oross. 
His  idea  was  obvious.  If  he  could 
collect  his  army  on  the  south  bank, 
and  move  oblk^uely  by  the  Wilder- 
ness towards  Bowling  Green,  he 
would  be  much  nearer  Richmond 
than.  Lee  was,  and  he  probably  cal- 
culated that  his  anta^nist,  thus 
cut  from  the  capital,  would  be  forced 
to  regain  it  by  the  k)ng  circuit  of 
the  upper  James ;  but  Siat^  in  any 
case,  his  own  superior  numbers 
would  enable  him  at  once  to  hold 
Lee  at  bay,  and  to  invest  the  capi- 
tal This  plan  was  baffled  at  its 
very  outset  Lee  followed  the 
movement  to  the  fords  so  rapidly 
that  his  leading  divisions  formed 
across  the  heads  of  Grant's  columns 
as  they  moved  up  from  the  rivei^— 
and  but  for  the  unfortunate  wound 
which  Longstrcet  received  fh>m  his 
own  men  as  he  was  advancing  to 
complete  the  discomfiture  of  the 
invaders,  the  Wilderness  would 
probably  have  been  the  scene  of 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  this 
campaign.  As  it  was,  Lee  easily 
regained  the  dh'ect  line  to  Rich-* 
mond,  and  took  up  a  position  on 
it  which  G^ant  in  vain  assailed* 
Baffled  in  front,  he  moved  off  to  his 
left  until  his  drcuit  brought  his 
rear  towards  the  Peninsula,  when, 
his  line  by  Fredericksbuig  being 
quite  uncovered,  he  began  to  draw 
his  supplies  from  the  Pamunkey. 
Next  he  tried  to  break  into  Rich* 
mond  though  its  eastern  defences, 
and  sustained  what  was  probably 
the  bloodiest  of  his  many  bloody 
defeats.  Shifting  to  the  James,  he 
crossed  it,  and  commenced  that  ad- 
vance on  Petersburg  whidi  has  last- 
ed until  now,  respeicting  which  line 
of  operation  against  Richmond  we 
will  ofier  a  few  remarks. 

In  commenting  on  McGlellan's 
operations  we  pointed  out  that  tha 
President's  fears  of  an  attack  on 
Washington  were  unfounded,  pro- 
vided a  great  Fioddral  force  were 
east  of  Richmond^  such  as  the  Gen* 
eral  wished  and  designed  to  ac- 
cumulate thera    Tor  soch  an  army 
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must  always  menace  the  communi-    struggles,   and   the   enormous;,   an- 
cations  of  a  Confederate  force  mov-   heard-of   expenditure    of   men    and 
ing    to    the    Potomac   from    Rich-   means    which    has     attended     bis 
mond ;   and  we  illustrated  this  by   futile    manoeuvres,     we    thick    we 
the    fact    that    directly    McClellan    should    be    wronging    McClellan  if 
seized    Hanover    GourtrHouse,    the    we  set  Grant  beside  him  in  genenl- 
Southem  troops   fronting  McDowell    ship.    As  to  Sherman,  he  has  never 
on  the  Rappahannodc  were  obliged   bc€«    sufficiently    tested    to     bar* 
to    fall    back.     And    so    long    as   given    proof    of    his    qualities;    for 
Grant's    army    remained     east     of  though  he  has  made  good  his  ad- 
Richmond    it  was   difficult    or    im-   vance  on  a  long  and  difficult  lin^ 
possible    for    Lee    to    direct    any   yet  his  superiori^  of  numbers  has 
counter  stroke  ^n  the  Federal  capi-   always  been  so  considerable  as  to 
tal.     But  directly  Grant  crossed  to   compensate  for  all  disadvantages  of 
the  south  bank  of  the  James,  Lee,    circumstances,     as     is     suffidentjy 
so  long  as  he  could  hold  the  enemy   manifest  from  the   fact  that,  wfaik 
at  bay  by  his  fortifications,  was  free   always  too  strong  to  be  attacked  ia 
to  detach  troops  northward — and  we   front,  he  was  abki  to  detach  Urpk 
have   seen    that    Early  has   twice,    to  a  flank,  and  so  turn  every  poa- 
with   a    comparatively   small    force,    tion ;  under  such  conditions,  mofe- 
invaded  the  Federal  States,  collect-   ments  otherwise  difficult  and  bal- 
ed there  vast  trains  of  supplies,  and   ardou4  become  easy, 
created  such  alarm  at  Washington       But  there  is  one  aspect  in  vhic^ 
as  seriously  crippled  Grant     Such   McClellan      shines     with    .absolute 
then  has    been  one  result   of   the   lustre   when    compared   with  other 
advance    on    Richmond    from    the   generals  of  the  North.     The  spirit 
south.     But  it  has  another  feature    in  which  he  makes  war  is  humaM 
of  its  own.     In  selecting  any  other   and    honourablei     The  grisly  &na- 
line,     the     Federal     army     always   ticism     of    Sherman  —  who     Uys 
covered  by  its  front  its  own  com-   waste    a    broad    belt    of   coldTated 
munications,  whether     with     Alex-   country  along  his  line  of  march,  aa 
andria,     Acquia,     Urbana,    or    the   if  some  poisonous  wind  had  swept 
James.      But     directly    the    army    over  it,  and  who  depopulates  dt^ 
moved  towards  Petersburg,   it  was   and  districts  as  a  sacrifice  to  that 
linked  to  its  supplies  on  the  river   extinct  Union,  a  belief  in  whidi  1» 
by  a  line  in  the  prolongation ,  of  its    has  erected  into  a  religious  pHod- 
right  flank.     Thus  if  the  line  should   pie  not  to  be  denied  wiUiout  his- 
be  broken    anywhere    between  the   phemy — finds  no  countenance  frcoi 
left  and   the   river,   all   the   troops    McClellan.     Of  thai'  Union  he  faaa 
thus  separated  would  be  lost,  un-   always    professed    himself   a    fina 
less    they    could    cut     their    way   adherent ;  but  he   has   nev&  pro* 
through,  because  behind  them  was   claimed  that  it  is  to  be  maintained 
the     Confederate     territory.      This   at  the  cost  of  the  destruction  of  the 
accounts  for  the  frequent  large  cap-   Southern  people,  and  the   derasta- 
tures  of  Federals,  and  disasters   to   tion  of  their    territory.     From  bk 
bodies  of  their  cavalry  acting  in  ex-   point  of  view  it  is  an  end  to  be  ai< 
tension  of  their  line — and  nothing   tained  by  the  siq>erior  resources  of 
but     the    immense^  superiority    of  the  North,  employed  in  an  honoiB'- 
force    which    Grant*  has    possessed   able  and  civilised  contest    It  was 
throughout  the  campaign   has  pre-   while  he  was  smarting  on  the  banks 
vanted  this  blot  from  being  fatally    of  the  James    from    the  blows  ia> 
hit    by  his  skilful  and  determined   flicted    oq    the    Chickahominj,   an 
opponent  enemy    in    front    still    threatenii^ 

Seeing,  then,  what  Grant  has  ac-   htm  with  destruction,  that  he  vnkt«, 
complished  and  failed  to  accomplish    in  an  address  to  the  PresideDt,  ^nt 
— ^looking   at   the   position  he   has    following  sentences  : — 
established  himself  in  after  so  many       ^*  This   rebellion   has 
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character  of  war ;  as  such  it  should  be 
regarded ;  and  it  should  ^bo  conducted 
upon  the  highest  principles  known  to 
Christian  civilisation.  It  should  not  be 
a  war  looking  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
people  of  any  state,  in  anjr  event.  It 
should  not  be  at  all  a  war  upon  popuU- 
tbn,  but  against  armed  forces  and  poli- 
tical organisations.  Neither  confisca- 
tion of  properly,  political  executions  of 
persons,  territorial  organisation  of  states, 
or  forcible  abolition  of  slavery,  should 
be  contemplated  for  a  moment.  In  pro- 
secuting the  war,  all  private  property 
and  unarmed  persons  should  be  strictly 
protected,  subject  only  to  the  necessity 
of  military  operations.  All  .private  pro- 
perty taken  for  military  use  should  be 
paid  or  receipted  for ;  pillage  and  waste 
should  be  treated  as  high  crimes  ;  all 
Unnecessary  trespass  sternly  prohibited, 
and  offensive  demeanour  by  the  mili- 
tary towards  citizens  promptly  rebuked. 
Miliiary  arrests  should  not  be  tolmted, 
except  in  places  where  active  hostilities 
exist,  and  oaths  not  required  by  eijact- 
znents  constitutionally  made  should  be 
neither  demanded  nor  received.  Mili- 
tary goYemment  should  be  confined  to 
the  preservation  of  public  order  and  the 
protection  of  political  rights." 

In  tho  approaching  conte^  for  the 
Presidency,    the  issue  submitted  to 
thp    people   of  the    North  is  suffi- 
ciently     clear.       Both     candidates 
have  declared  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.     Tho  election  of  McGlellan 
means    humane    and    civilised  war. 
It  would  be  a  confession  that  the 
savage    nature  of  the    contest   has 
been   repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
majority   of   the  Northern    people; 
it   would    be  a  vast  step    towards 
retrieving    the    deep    stigma  which 
now  rests  upon  them.    It  would  be, 
too,  a   recognition  of  the  claims  of 
worth,  sense,  and  respectability  in 
a  contest  for  rule,  and,  so'  far,  a  re- 
turn to  the  principles  on  which  the 
Union    was  framed ;    and  it  would 
be  a   guarantee  for  the  restoration 
throughout  the  North  of  that  free- 
dom     without     which     the     word 
Constitution    is    a   mockery.      The 
re-election    of  Lincoln  would    mean 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  Northern 
people  are  fitly  represented  by  him, 
his    Ministers,  and   Generals — that, 


for  the  sake  of  producing  a  hideous 
caricature  of  their  former  partner- 
ship in  government,  they  are  ready 
to  sanction  more  cruelties  in  the 
South ' —  more  peculation,  corrup- 
tion, and  tyranny,  in  the  North — 
and  to  inspire  civilised  nations  with 
more  horror  ^i  and  disgust  for  the 
frenzied  acts  in  which  they  express 
devotion  to  their  political  Moloch. 

The  interest  of  the  South  in  the 
election  is  chiefly  contained  in 
the  question,  **Will  McClellan  be 
readier  to  make  peace  than  Lin- 
coln ? "  He  has  answered  this  in 
the  negative.  "The  Union,"  he 
says  in  his  late  manifesto,  repeat- 
ing it  with  a  needless  stolid  reitera- 
tion, "must  be  preserved  at  all 
hazards."  This  announcement 
took  the  world  by  /surprise — for 
though  he  had  always  proclaimed 
his  loyalty  to  the  Union,  yet  there 
was  nothing  in  his  previous  profes- 
sions which  would  havje  been  in- 
consistent with  the  declaration 
that  all  permissible  means  had 
been  tried  in  vain,  that  a  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  threatened  the  ruin 
not  only  of  the  South  but  of  the 
whole  continent)  and  that  his  voice 
should  now  be  raised  for  separa- 
tion. And  as  these  certainly  were 
supposed  to  be  the  sentiments  of 
the  party  which  made  him  its  can- 
didate, it  is  to  be  presumed  that, 
before  nominating  him,  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  had  ascertained  his 
opinions  to  be  generally  concur- 
rent with  their  own.  Perhaps  they 
were  —  but  incidents  occurred  to 
create  a  change  in  public  feeling 
which  neither  McClellan  nor  any 
other  public  man  in  that  country 
can  venture  to  oppose.  The  defen- 
ces of  Mobile  iell — Sherman  cap- 
tured Atlanta — Sheridan  obtained 
a  success,  the  popular  delight  at 
which  reveals  how  much  the  North 
is  compelled  to  respect  the  military 
genius  of  the  South,  since  the  vic- 
tory, whatever  its  real  extent  may 
prove  when  it  is  divested  of  Mr. 
Stanton's  exaggerations,  was  ob- 
tained with  a  superiority  in  num- 
bers of  about  three  to  one.  The 
advocates   of  peace   were    silenced, 


Ui 


G^nefal  McOUllan, 
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and  MoCtelUn  made  that  deeUra- 
tion  of  war  principles  which,  while 
it  was  80  ill-timed  as  to  deprive  his 
course  of  all  appearance  of  inde- 
pendence, was  also  so  ill-judged 
as  to  alienate  from  him  the 
strength  of  his  party.  The  South, 
then,  seeing  him  thus  committed 
to  a  war  policy,  would  probably 
rather  submit  to  the  fresh  outrages 
and  injuries  that  the  re-election  of 
Lincoln  will  entail,  confident,  as 
they  must  be,  that  these,  after  all, 
must  really  strengthen  their  cause, 
than  see  the  still  formidable  re^ 
sources  of  the  North  in  the  hands 
of  orfe  so  much  more  competent  to 
direct  them. 

Meanwhile,  tho  war  most  go  on 
with  its  exhibition  of  constancy  on 
the  one  side,  and  truculence  on  the 
other.  And  the  onlookers,  while 
very  calm  and  measured  in  their 
admiration  of  the  constancy,  damn- 
ing it  with » very  faint  praise,  are 
extremely  indulgent  to  the  trucul- 


ence, nay,  in  some  cases,  appliad 
it  It  is  easy  to  understand  wfay 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  tu 
North  approve  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  if  we  admit  sorrowfoUy  thai 
the  base  temptations  of  gun  and 
of  gratified  rancour  may  be  tM 
strong  for  ordinaiy  conscienoea. 
But  it  is  not  so  eaisy  to  vndersUod 
what  possible  interest  people  io 
England  can  hare  in  joining  (bt 
frenxied  cry  for  Union.  %uge 
to  say,  it  is  our  Radical  newspapoi 
which  now  proclaim  that  it  tt  pff" 
missible  for  any  people  to  cmi 
their  form  '  of  government  exayi 
the  members  of  a  demoanf^<-* 
that  the  dissolution  of  a  paHboL 
partnership,  which  does  Boi  Uft 
the  ends,  for  which  it  was  kiifitut 
ed,  is  a  crime  to  be  apprafriaCrif 
visited  with  ezterniinatioiH-Hil 
to  greet  each  new  act  of  abacl^ 
with  shouts  of  applause,  whieh  mf 
well  bS  echoed  in  laughter  ty  w 
devils. 
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A   VISIT   TO   THB    CITIEg   AND    CAMPS   OF   THB   OONFXDSRATB 
STATES,    1863-^4. 


[To  the  Editor  of  *  Blaokwood's  Magazine/  Kov.  1 S64 

Bis, — ^I  have  lately  retarned  from  America,  after  spendiDg  nearly  a 
year  in  the  Oonfederate  States.  Dicing  that  period  I  visited  all  the 
priooipal  cities  and  armies  in  the  field,  and  was  a  witness  of  many  inter- 
esting events,  being  present  at  Gettysburg,  the  bombardment  of  Charles- 
ton, Chicamanga,  &c.  Leaving  the  Confederacy  in  April,  after  a  short 
stay  at  Nassaa  and  Havana,  I  also  visited  the  .Northern  Statos  and 
Canada. 

As  my  friends  think  that  a  little  acconnt  of  my  travels  which  I  have 
written  might  interest  the  pablio  generally,  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering 
it  to  yoQ  for  pnblicatian.  The  narrative  is  no  doabt  very  defective,  as 
I  am  qaite  nnaeonstomed  to  writing;  bat  I  believe  that  no  one  has  had 
a  more  &voarable  opportunity  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  Sontdiern  Confederaey,  under  its  present  aspects,  tlian  myself. — I 
enclose  my  card,  and  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  CAVALRY  OFFICER.] 


PABT  I.— OHAPTEE  L 

I  OAHE  into  this  neighbourhood,  go  by  false  ones,  as  they  have  in- 

which,  by  way  of  distinction,  I  will  formed  me,  with  a  promise  to  dis- 

call  a  station   on  the  Underground  close  their  true   patronymics  when 

Railway  from  Yankeeland  to  Seces-  we  reach  the  other  side.    I  cannot 

sia,  some  time  in  the  month  of  May  tell  you  where  this  neighbourhood 

1863,   and    stopped  at  a  road    and  is  to  be  found,  lest  I  should  get  my 

river  side  inn,  where  I  found  four  friends  into  trouble. 
gentlemeo,  with  whom  I  linked  my        The  one  of  them  of  whom  I  see 

fortunes  for  the  nonce.  most,  and  with  whom  I  cheerfully 

I  could  not  tell  yon  their  names,  associate,  is  called  the  Major.      He 

even  if  I  chose  to  do  so ;  they  all  is  very  agreeable  and  well-informed 

VOL.  ZOVI.  2  X 
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has  trayelled  a  great  deal  in  his  own 
ooantrj,  and  seems  to  know  every- 
body. I  belSeve  him  to  be  a  Vir- 
ginian oonntry  geDtleman,  who  has 
been  ran  off  his  plantation  by  the 
Yankees.  Of  ooorse  he  bates  them 
most  cordially. 

Two  others  are  yonng  Maryland- 
ers  going  to  join  the  army ;  and  the 
fourth  is,  I  think,  going  to  ran  the 
blockade  for  commeroiai  purposes 

I  brought  the  latest  newspapers 
with  me,  which  were  immediately 
seized,  and  the  M£\jor  read  them 
aload  with  amusing  comments. 

Most  Northern  newspapers  make 
it  a  rale  never  to  tell  the  tnith  if 
they  can  help  it,  and  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  ingenaity  and  practice 
to  interpret  them  correctly. 

The  kijor  did  so,  I  thoaght,  rery 
saocessfally.  The  reading  over,  we 
took  *'  a  drInV  all  roand,  according 
to  the  costom  of  the  country.  Oon- 
Tersation  ensaed,  and  it  was  late 
before  we  retired;  the  Mijor  and 
the  two  soldiers  to  a  deserted  charoh 
near  at  hand,  and  the  commercial 
blockade-mnner  and  myself  to  oor 
beds  at  the  inn. 

The    next    morning    the    Major 

famped  me  a  little,  and  finding  me. 
sappose,  '^flll  right,''  he  promised 
me  hts  protection  and  services,  for 
which  I  was  very  gratefol,  and  in- 
deed they  proved  invalaable  in  the 
seqael.  I  fonnd  the  day  tediously 
long,  as  we  got  up  soon  after  day- 
light, and  the  Mtjor  left  after  breidc- 
fast  to  make  some  arrangement  for 
obtaining  a  boat  to  cross  the  water. 
He  returned  in  the  evening,  having 
purchased  a  boat,  in  which  we  shall 
embark  as  soon  as  the  weather  per- 
mits. I  bad  to  shut  myself  up  in 
my  room  for  some  time  during  the 
day,  as  a  FedeM  ofSoer  came  to  the 
inn  to  look  at  our  landlord's  whisky, 
and  see  that  he  had  not  too  much 
of  it — ^rather  a  strange  piece  of  duty, 
I  thought,  for  a  commissioned  array 
officer.  I  understand  that  innkeep- 
ers are  not  allowed  to  keep  more 
than  a  certain  store  of  whisky,  for 
fear  they  should  sell  it  to  the  rebels 


over  the  water,  and  thereby  '^ud 
and  comfort"  them.  This  is  a  tot 
oat-of-the-way  place.  Fancy  in  tbu 
''  Excelsior"  **  go-ahead'*  coautiy  yoor 
being  seven  or  eight  miles  from  d» 
'  nearest  poet-ofSce,  and  even  tbcarethe 
post  coming  in  only  once  a-we^! 

Still  we  thought  onrselTeB  not 
safe  from  observation,  and  '^ooa- 
daded"  to  part  company,  and  lie 
about  amongst  the  faimen  sod 
planters  in  the  neighbourhood 
whilst  making  our  preparatioai  I 
stack  to  the  M^or,  and  we  ban 
been  living  at  diiSerent  houses  widi 
all  sorts  of  people  ever  rinoe. 

They  are  all  kind,  hosfntible, 
good  fellows,  a  little  depressed  br 
the  bad  times,  and  at  being  obliged 
to  keep  their  poHtioal  saitime&ts 
entirely  to  themselves;  for  I  need 
not  say  that  in  this  part  of  the 
world  all  are  violent  Seceadonisti^ 
and  have  forfeited  all  their  politieal 
rights,  as  they  will  not  take  an  oish 
of  allegiance  to  the  adminisliitioB. 
They  run  no  small  risk  in  barboBr- 
ing  OB  too.  If  foand  out,  it  wooid 
go  very  hard  with  their  pen«s 
and  their  estatee  would  almost  ee^ 
tainly  be  confiscated.  Only  a  &v 
days  ago,  the  family  of  a  geotkou 
of  large  property  in  Maryland  ca- 
tertained  two  relatiom,  soldiers  ii 
the  Southern  army,  at  their  hoise 
during  the  abeenoe  of  the  owner 
himself.  They  were  found  out;  tbe 
gentleman,  who  knew  nothlo^  ^ 
the  matter,  was  sent  to  Fort  Wir- 
ren;  his  property  was  confiscated, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  fiunily  wm 
sent  South  without  being  allowed  to 
take  anything  with  them.* 

Tet  i  never  discovered  the  slight- 
est hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
stunly  planters  and  fiarmers  dowa 
here  as  to  receiving  ns  ioto  their 
houses,  and  giving  ns  the  best  en- 
tertainment they  could  afford. 

This  kind  of  life  is  very  nutne- 
tive  and  entertaining,  as  far  as  gir- 
ing  one  a  thorough  insight  into  the 
American  mode  of  Hving  in  the 
country ;  but  it  is  rather  hard  wvric 
to  get  up  at  daylight  every 


*  They  aubseqaently  earned  their  living  by  needlework  at  Oordo]iaTi]l& 
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ing,  and  breakfast  at  half- past  four 
or  five.  Daring  the  daj-time  wo 
occupy  ourselves  with  walking  or 
riding,  or  boating  and  fishing,  or  we 
visit  a  neighbour  who  invites  ns  to 
make  his  Hoose  our  next  qoarters. 

We  never  stop^  more  than  two 
nights  at  the  same  plaoe. 

Dinner  is  generally  before  twelve, 
and  by  nine  in  the  evening  w6  are 
in  bed  and  asleep.  There  is  always 
a  great  profusion  at  every  meal  of 
salt  meat.,  fish,  terrapins,  hot  oakes, 
eggs,  bacon,  butter,  &a;  but  fresh 
meat  is  very  rare.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  butcher  exists  nearer  than 
the  county  town,  twenty  miles  o£ 
Then  are  no  markets  anywhere  ex- 
cept in  large  cities — not  even  in  the 
county  town,  where  I  spent  two  days 
before  I  came  to  this  part  of  the 
oountry. 

A  company  of  Federal  soldiers 
was  stationed  there,  but  the  '^oiti- 
zens'V  are  all  ardently  Southern  in 
their  sentiments. 

I  sat  one  evening  with  a  party  of 
them  before  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
and  ihey  were  talking  red-hot  ^^  8e- 
oesh ''  politics. '  All  regretted  that 
the  American  colonies  had  ever  sep- 
arated from  England;  and  though 
they  professed  to  admire  Wasl^ng- 
ton  personally,  yet  they  heartily 
wished  he  had  never  been  born. 
One  went  so  far  as  to  d Chris- 
topher Columbus— **  What  business 
on  earth,'*  he  said,  "  had  he  to  come 
and  discover  this  God-foVsaken  coun- 
try?" 

^^Yes,  sir,*'  said  another,  address- 
ing himself  to  me,  '^  it  was  a  Yan- 
kee trick,  sir:  they  cheated  us,  as 
tbey  have  done  ever  since.  We 
didn't  want  to  quarrel  with  Eng- 
land, but  they  did,  because  they  YiSiA 
been  kicked  out  of  the  country,  with 
their  Mayflower  and  their  Puritans. 

X> them,  I  wish  they'd  all  been 

drowned  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
And  they  didn't  want  to  fight,  sir ; 
Tankees  never  do,  sir;  and  we 
Sontherners,  like  fools,  went  and 
fonght  it  out  for  them,  just  as  they're 
making  them  Dutch  and  Irishmen 
fight  for  them  now,  sir!  No  Yan- 
kee ia  ever  killed  in  battle,  sir — not 


at  least  to  speak  of|"  he  added,  in 
modificatien  of  this  rather  untenable 
proposition. 

I  believe  I  added  to  the  geo* 
graphical  knowledge  of  many  per- 
sons there,  by  explaining  to  them 
the  relative  position  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  dissipating  the  idea  of  Pnie- 
sia  being  governed  by  an  emperor, 
&c.,  &c.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
myself  learnt  several  *' facts"  of 
which  I  was  previously  ignorant. 

It  seems  that  the  Austrian  Field- 
Marshal  Ginlay,  after  losing  the 
battle  of  Magenta,  was  cashiered, 
and  then  re- entered  the  iu-my  as  a 
private  soldier,  and  was  killed  at 
oolferino  fighting  like  a  hero. 

There  was  once  a  famine  thraat* 
ening  to  break  out  amongst  the 
tailors  of  Paris  in  consequence  of 
Vant  of  work.  Upon  this  the  Em- 
peror Lonis  Napoleon  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  a  totally  new  and  original 
costume,  and  all  the  fashionable 
young  men  of  Paris  following  his 
example,  the  tailors  got  plenty  to 
do,  and  were  saved.  I  made  great 
friends  with  several  of  the  unso- 
phisticated natives  of  that  quaint 
little  county  town ;  and  one  of  them 
said  to  me  as  we  shook  hands  at 
parting — "I  hflpe,  sir,  when  you 
are  here  again,  ru  see  yon  at  the 
jail." 

I  suppose  I  looked  rather  startled 
at  his  suggesting  such  a  contin- 
gency, which,  under  the  circun^ 
stances,  was  not  quite  an  improba- 
ble one;  for  he  then  added  in  ex- 
planation that  he  himself  was  the 
guardian  of  that  coanty  institn- 
tion:  *^I  am  the  jailer,  you  know, 
sir."  He  seemed  to  be  a  very  in- 
telligent fellow,  and  I  hope  he  will 
live  to  be  a  judge. 

I  mentioned  before  that  there 
are  no  markets  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept in  large  cities;  but  they  have 
a  substitute  for  them  in  the  shape  of 
periodical  meetings  of  planters  and 
farmers  in  fixed  places  on  stated 
days.     Such  a  reunion  takes  plaoe 

weekly  at ;  and  thither  I  betook 

myself  one  day,  having  ascertained 
that  there  would  be  none  but  **ri^t  ** 
people  about. 
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A  long  line  of  one -horse  bngKies 
and  a  pood  many  saddle-horses  were 
fastened  op  to  the  stake-fences  on 
one  side  of  the  road,  and  their 
owners  were  at  the  store  or  the 
wayside-inn,  or  walkint?  about,  buy- 
ing and  selling,  and  bargaining  or 
talking  (politics,  of  course),  or — 
and  tliat  very  frequently — "taking 
a  drink/'  This  national  custom 
never  takes  a  solitary  form,  nor 
is  it  indulged  in  for  the  purpose  of 
•  satisfying  yonr  thirst  To  take  a 
drink  with  /iny  one;  is  to  acce|)t  or 
protifer  a  compliment;  ty  refuse  one 
would  give  grave  offence. 

Your  friend  takes  yoa  to  the 
bar,  and  the  ** liquor*'  is  concocted. 
Probably  several  of  your  friend's 
friends  are  there.  "Mr.  So-and-so, 
will  you  join  us?  Mr.  So-and-3o, 
allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Blank."  *'Mr.  Blank,  I 
am  very  happy  to  meet  you,  sir'* 
(an  American  always  repeats  your 
name,  and  treasures  it  up'  in  his 
memory);  "I  hope  you  are  in 
good  health,  Mr.  Blank."  You  go 
thn>ugh  the  ceremony  with  all  the 
frien(!s,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
*  drink  is  ready.  Then  yon  bow  all/ 
round,  saying,  "  My  regards,  gen- 
tlemen," and  swsJlow  it  gravely, 
pretending  to  like  it,  and  trying  not 
to  make  a  grimace.  Of  course  all 
the  drinks  here  are  made  of  very 
bad  wliisky;  and  I  did  think  it  very 
na.*»tv  flt  first,  but  one  gets  nsed  to 
everything.  t 

Alter  spending  nearly  a  fortnight 
in  this  neighbourhood,  the  wind  and 
weather  suddenly  became  favourable, 
and  it  was  determined  that  we  should 
be  off  at  dark. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  It 
was  five  o'clock,  and  we  had  to  col- 
lect our  party,  which  had  been  in- 
creased by  two  gentlemen  from 
Washington  (father  and  son)  and  a 
young  doctor.  However,  by  ten 
•'dock  we  were  on  board  our  little 
boat,  and  were  fairly  off. 

We  passed  one  guardship  without 
being  perce>ved,  and  nothing  dis- 
turbed us  till  near  daylight.  As  it 
dawned,  a  big  dark  object  suddenly 
loomed  up  in  the  distance.    Nearer 


and  nearer  it  came  straight  towards 
us.  We  strained  our  eyes  looking 
through  the  twilight.  Could  it  be? 
Y<^  it  was — ^yes,  it  was  certainly— 
there  could  be  no  mistake — ^it  was 
a  gunboat.  I  was  exces^vely  dis- 
gusted :  if  she  saw  ns  we  were 
lost  —  Fort  Lafayette  instead  of 
a  campaign  with  Lee.  Horribl0 
thought! 

Still  she  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
whilst  we  scudded  away  as  fast  as 
we  could.  But  what  chance  had 
our  little  boat  against  steam?  Bfg- 
jpter  and  bigger  the  monster  became, 
till  hope  dawned  within  ns  a^^  we 
saw  her  swing  round  and  turn  her 
black  broadside  towards  ns.  She 
bad  not  perceived  our  little  cockle- 
shell. Away  she  steamed  in  ao 
opposite  direction,  and  as  her  nsrly 
black  hulk  gfad unity  receded,  and 
beg:m  to  look  smaller  and  smaller 
in  the  distance,  we  recovered  oar 
spirits  and  laughed  at  our  ''scare." 
The  Major  proposed  "  a  drink,"  and  I 
thought  thoj  whisky  this  time  really 
delicious. 

We  run  safely  into  a  little  creek 
on  the  Virginia  shore,  and  then  we 
soon  discovered  that  it  was  all  for 
the  best  that  we  had  been  detained 
so  long.  We  landed  in  the  niid$t  of 
a  deserted  Yankee  camp,  and  its  oc- 
cupants had  only  left  this  part  of 
the  conntry  two  doya  before,  after 
having  dispossessed  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  property  they  could  lay 
their  hands  pn. 

Negroes,  horses,  mules,  cattle,  had 
been  carried  off;  com  and  hay,  and 
even  agricultural  implements,  had 
been  burnt  and  destroyed.  The  poor 
peofde  were  in  a  state  of  despair. 

This  part  of  the  conntry,  I  must 
remark,  is  entirely  removed  fn»m 
the  seat  of  war,  and  the  Yankee 
raid  had  been  made  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  plundering  and  destniying 
the  projerty  of  the  poor  unoffending 
inhabitants. 

Landed  in  this  desolate  place^  it 
is  hard  to  say  what  we  all  should 
have  dune  without  the  Major;  bat 
ho,  who  knew  everybody,  vf  corse 
was  acquainted  with  the  principal 
proprietor    in    the    neighbonrbood, 
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and  tbrongh  bis  inflnenoe  we  ob-  had   been    near  lately,  dariDg   the 

tamed  a  yoke  of  oxen  which  had  battle  of  Ohanoelloreville. 

been   bidden  in  the  woods    daring  ^^  You're  not  a  Yankee,  are  yoa  ?" 

the  raid,  and  a  cart  on  which  oar  I  reassured  him  on  this  point,  and 

ba<«]:age  was  put.  he  went  on  eagerly — 

The  Major's  friend  drove  him  '^  Well,  Ewell  has  taken  Win- 
over  in  bis  baggy,  and  we  marched  Chester,  and  whipped  Milroy.  and 
some  fifteen  mile9  to  the  banks  of  taken  him  prisoner  with  all  bis 
a  river,  where  we  met  another  folk/'  Then  the  little  fellow  ran 
friend  of  the  Major's,  who  took  us  np  with  a  "Won't  yoa  get  doVn? 
in,  lotlged,  and  fed  us.  Pap's  indoors ;    he's  got  the  paper 

Next  morning  early  we  had  en-  and  all  about  it." 

gaged    a    boat,   and    had    a   most  Pap  sooil  came  out  with  a  hearty 

charming   sail    up   the    river.      At  welcome   and   confirme<l  the  news, 

three    o'clock    we    landed    on    the  Of  coarse  he  knew  the  Major,  who 

other   side;    and,  after  a  delicioas  came  up  just  then,'  and  insisted  on 

bath,  walked    on  to   the   house  of  our  stopping  to  tako  some  refresh- 

another     of     the    Migor's    friends^  ment   and    feed  our  horses,   which 

where    again   we    were   hospitably  we  were  glad  to  do,  as  it  was  aa 

received,  and  slept  the  next  night,  overpowering  hot  day. 

Fresh    troubles    about  a  convey*  At  ten  in  the  evening  of  Thar»* 

ance  for   baggage — for  the  Yankees  day,   June  18th,  we  reached  Ritsh- 

bad  been  here  too,  robbing  and  de-  mond,  it  having  taken  us  five  days 

stroying;    hot  the  Mi^or  was  once  to    travel   not    more   than  seventy 

more   successful  in  getting  a  wag-  miles,  owing  to  the  devastation  of 

gon,  and,  moreover,  found  here  two  the  country  we  had  parsed  through, 

horses    which   he  had    left    behind  Here,  then,  I  was  at  length  safe  in 

Botne    time   back.     They    had    for-  the    Confederate    capital,  and    had 

tunately    escaped  the  Yankee  raid,  reached  it  at  one  of  the  most  critical 

much  to  his  satii^faction — and  mine  periods  of  the  war. 

too,  as  for  the  rest  of  the  road  I  It  will  be  remembered   that  little 

bad  a  mount  more   Uian   a  month  previously,  in 

It    was    a    very    pleasant    ride  the  beginning  of  May  (1863),  a  great 

through   a   beautiful    ouuQtry   with  battle  had  been  fought  at  Ohancel- 

magnificent     tree^.     We  got  along  lorsviUe,  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of 

filowly,  as  most  of  the  party  had  to  Richmond. 

walk  ihe  whole  way.  General  Hooker  had  crossed  the 
Wherever  we  stopped  we  were  Rapidan  not  far  from  Fredericks- 
kindly  and  hospitably  welcomed;  burg,  and  a  series  of  battles  had 
yoa  could  not  even  ask  for  a  glass  been  fought  during  three  days, 
of  water  at  any  bouse  without  ending  in  the  complete  rout  of  the 
their  sending  out  a  lump  of  ice  Federal  army,  with  a  los.^)  of  thirty 
in  it,  and  asking  you  to  dismount  thousand  men.  Lee's  loss  on  this 
and  sit  in  the  shady  porch.  The  occasion  had  been  comparatively 
country-hoases  are  chiefly  built  of  very  small,  but  his  triumph  had 
'wooii—frame  houses  they  call  them  been  dearly  purchased  by  the  d^ath 
— and  all  have  a  porch  along  the  of  the  brave  General  *' Stonewall" 
"whole  of  one  side,  which  in  hot  Jackson,  who  was  accideri  tally 
-weather  is  the  general  resort  of  the  killed  by  a  shot  from  one  of  his 
inmates  when  at  home.  own  men. 

On  the  last  day  of  our  journey,  I  Shattered  as  it  was,  the  Federal 

rode  into  a  yard  where  there  were  army    had    nevertheless    succeeded 

two  little  boys  at  ])lay.    They  looked  in   recrossing  the  Rapidan  and  the 

up,   and  one  cried  out,  **  Have  yon  Rappahannock,  and  occupied  a  posi- 

lieard   the  news  ?"    Then  he  looked  tion  on  the  north  bank  of  the  latter 

a  little  frightened  at  my  outlandish  river  sufiioiently  strong  to  make  it 

appearance,  for  Stoneman's  cavalry  disadvantageous  to  attack,  and  the 
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Oonfederate  commander  determined 
upon  a  maroh  into  the  enemy's 
oonntry,  in  order  to  draw  General 
Hooker  away  from  hia  posit! oa. 
The  motives  which  induced  General 
Lee  to  take  this  step  are  stated  by 
himself  in  an  official  despatch  ad- 
dressed'to  the  Adjatant-General  of 
the  Oonfederate  army. 
He  wrote  as  follows  :— 

^  The  position  ocoupied  by  the  ene- 
my  opposite  Fredericksburg  being  one 
in  which  he  could  not  be  attacked  to 
^  advantage,  it  was  determined  to  draw 

him  from  it  The  execution  of  this 
pnrpose  embraced  the  relief  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  from  the  troo]58 
that  had  occupied  the  lower  part  of  it 
during  the  wmter  and*  spring,  and,  if 
practicable,  the  transfer  of  tke  scene 
of  hostilities  north  of  the  Potomac.  It 
was  thought  that  the  corresponding 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
to  which  those  contemplated  by  ut 
would  give  rise,  might  offer  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  strike  a  blow  at  the  army 
therein,  commanded  by  Geoeral  Uooker» 
and  that  in  any  event  that  army  would 
be'  compelled  to  leave  Virginia,  and 
possibly  to  draw  to  its  support  troops 
'  destined  to  operate  against  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

**  In  this  way  it  was  supposed  that 
the  enemy's  plan  of  campaign  for  the 
summer  would  be  broken  up,  and  part 
of  the  season  of  active  exertions  be  con- 
sumed in  the  formation  of  new  oombina- 
tioniB^  and  the  preparations  they  would 
require. 

"  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  it 
was  hoped  that  other  valuable  results 
might  be  attained  by  military  success.'* . 

This  advance  of  the  Confederate 
army  had  commenced  on  Jane  8,  a 
fortnight  before  my  arrival,  and 
had  been  thus  for  very  snccessfbl. 
The  Shenandoah  Valley  had  been 
cleared  of  the  enemy ;  General  Mil- 
roy  had  fled  from  Winchester,  leav- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  division 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Oon- 
federates,  besides  a  large  amount  of 
military  stores  and  artillery;  and 
the  day  before  I  reached  Richmond 
(Jane  17),  the  vanguard  of  the 
Oonfederate  army  had  entered 
Maryland. 

On  the  morning  after  my  arrival 


I  delivered  my  introdnotioDS,  whidi 
were  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  pboicH 
graphs,  letters  being  considered  too 
compromising.  I  met  with  tiie 
kindest  and  meet  cordial  reoeptkui 
from  each  and  all  of  them. 

Major  Norris,  Chief  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  Mr.  Joynes,  Under-Secretary 
of  War,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  the  Pre- 
sident's private  secretary,  were  es- 
pecially obliging,  and  fumiahed  me 
with  letters  of  introdactjon  to  their 
friends  in  the  army.  In  the  evening 
I  called  on  Mr.  Benjamin,  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  and  waa  fortonate 
in  finding  him  at  home  and  ak>oe. 
We  had  a  long,  and,  I  need  hardly 
say,  a  most  interesting  oonTersatkm. 
We  talked  abpnt  the  war  and  the 
foreign  prospects  of  the  Oonfederacy, 
and  the  atrocities  which  the  Tankees 
seem  to  delight  in  committing  wher- 
ever they  have  a  chance. 

''If  they  had  behared  differ- 
ently," Mr.  Benjamin  remarked — "if 
they  had  come  against  ns  observing 
strict  discipline,  protecting  womea 
and  children,  respecting  private 
property,  and  proclaiming  aa  their 
only  object  the  putting  down  of 
armed  resistance  to  the  Federal 
GK>vemment,  we  shonld  have  foond 
it  perhaps  more  diffioolt  to  prevail 
against  them.  Bat  they  ooold  cot 
help  showing  their  cruelty  and  ra- 
pacity; they  could  not  dissemble 
their  true  natnre,  which  is  the  real 
cause  of  this  war.  If  they  had  been 
capable  of  acting  otherwise,  thej 
would  not  have  been  Yankees,  and 
we  should  never  have  quarrdled  wHh 
them." 

Next  day  I  went  downtoDpewrr's 
Blnff  with  a  letter  from  Major  Kar- 
ris to  Captun  liCe,  brother  of  tbe 
General,  who  is  in  command  there. 
"The  M^jor,"my  travelling  com- 
panion, and  a  friend  of  his,  aooom- 
panied  me. 

Captain  Lee  kindly  showed  ns  ovtr 
the  fortifications,  which  are  very  fcr- 
midable,  and  would  eflfectnally  bar 
the  passage  np  tbe  river  against  any 
number  of  ironclads  or  gnnboatsL 

Drewry's  Bluff  is  the  same  place 
as  Fort  Darling,  where  the  Yankee 
gunboats  were  reptdsed  last  sonuner. 
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At  that  time  only  three  gnus  were 
thera,  and  those  not  particularly 
lane  ones;  bat  now  the  place  n 
reJly  very  strong,  and  mnch  more 
heaTily  armed. 

After  OaptaSn  Lee  had  shown  ns 
the  fort  we  sat  down  in  front  of  his 
house,  and  bad  a  long  oonFersation 
whilst  waiting  for  the  steamer  to 
retorn  to  Richmond. 

I  thoQght  Oaptfun  Lee  spoke 
rather  despondently  &boat  the 
coming  campaign.  He  dwelt  a 
good  deal  npon  the  difficulties 
General  Lee  has  to  contend  with 
— ^his  want  of  meohauical  appli* 
anoes,  pontoons,  Ac.;  no  oiganieed 
virps  of  engineers;  the  danger  of 
f:zpoeing  Richmond  if  he  gets  too 
tar  away.  He  gave^  some  inter<- 
esting  details  of  their  extraordinary 
difficulties  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  which  they  began  with- 
out any  material  for  carrying  it  on 
except  men,  and  without  the  means 
of  sopplying  their  most  urgent 
necessities. 

Bat  things  have  greatly  improved 
fiince  then. 

Now  they  manufacture  their  own 
guns,  small  arms,  gunpowder,  cloth- 
ing, and  almost  everything  they 
want.  The  blockade-runners  easily 
isnpply  the  rest. 

He  told  us  how  little  they  thought 
at  Washingfton  that'  it  would  come 
to  war,  till  the  Administration  trea- 
cherously, and  against  their  re- 
peated promises,  attempted  to  rein- 
force Fort  Sumter,  adding,  "  But  by 
GoiVs  mercy  the  fleet  wss  detained 
ty  contrary  winds,  and  Beauregard 
then  took  the  fort  before  they  could 
^t  there." 

Before  we  left  Drewry's  Bluff  we 
went  oa  board  the  Richmond,  or 
JCerrimao  No.  2,  as  she  used  to  be 
called.  She  is  built  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Merrimao  No.  1, 
and  is  very  heavily  armed.  A 
1>anded  ^^ Brooke^'  gun  was  espe- 
cially pointed  out  to  us  aa  a  gieat 
beaaty  and  triumph  of  art. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Harrison  took 
xne  to  see  the  President,  who  was 
-very  courteous  in  his  reception,  and 
ooDYersed  some  time  with  me. 


I  mentioned  the  devastations  of 
the  country  I  had  passed  throngh  on 
my  journey,  and  he  observed,  ^^  It  is 
the  same  everywhere,  I  am  sorry 
to  say;  they  are  not  behaving  well 
tons." 

I  had  also  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Seddon,  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 
kindly,  wrote  me  a  pass  to  the  army, 
so  that  I  was  now  all  ready  to 
start. 

M^or  Norris  was  particulaily 
obliging  in  making  alt  arrange- 
ments for  my  Journey^  which  was 
to  be  by  rail  to  Staunton,  and 
thence  by  stage  to  Winchester, 
where  I  should  learn  the  where- 
abonta  of  General  Lee.  Nobody  at 
Richmond  seemed  to  know  anything 
about  his  movements. 

M^jor  Carrington  telegraphed  to 
Staanton  to  secure  me  a  place  oa 
the  stage,  and  gave  me  a  letter  to 
the  qnartermaster  there.  He  came 
down  to  the  train  to  see  me  off  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  got 
me  a  seat  in  the  hidiea*  car,  uid 
told  the  conductor  to  take  care  of 
me.  Everybody  seems  to  take 
pleasure  in  doing  all  they  possibly 
can  to  oblige  a  stranger.  It  ia 
enough  to  know  that  you  are  a 
fordgner,  and  all  will  do  their  utmost 
to  assist  you. 

We  rattled  along  a  very  good 
railroad,  up  hill  and  down  hill — 
the  steepness  of  the  grades  rather 
astonishing  me — ^through  a  beantifiii 
country,  till  we  reached  Staunton  in 
the  affernoon. 

The  little  town  was  crowded  with 
all  sorts  of  people  ^  harrying  up  '^  to 
the  army,  and  I  thought  myself  for- 
tunate In  getting  a  room  to  myself  Ha 
the  hotel. 

I  had  made  the  aoqnuntanoe  of 
several  officers  on  the  road,  and  we 
strolled  aboat  the  little  pleasant 
^aoe,  and  passed  away  the  time 
agreeably  enoagh  till  supper  and  an 
early  bed-time. 

It  was  locky  that  my  place  on 
the  stage  had  been  taken  by  tele- 
graph, or  I  should  not  have  got 
off  next  morning.  The  coach  was 
crowded  both  inside  and  out,  and 
many  who  wanted  to  go  on  with  us 
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were  left  behind.  It  was  not  par- 
ticularly pleasant  travelling,  as  we 
flat  squeezed  np  on  the  top  of  the 
ooach  amongst  sharp-edged  ifoxes  and 
baggage,  with  soarcely  room  to  tnrn 
round ;  but  we  were  only  too  glad  to 
get  on  at  alL 

.  We  reached  Woodstock  that  night, 
and  slept  there,  going  snpperless  to 
bed,  as  the  landlord's  provisions 
had  been  exhausted  before  we 
arrived. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day 
we  reached  Winchester.  There  was 
no  room  to  be  had  at  the  hotel ; 
but  a  young  Baltimorean,  Mr. 
Orane,  who  had  been  a  very  plea- 
sant companion  during  our  uncom- 
fortable Journey  from  Staunton,  im- 
mediately took  me  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  brought  me  to  a  very  com- 
fortable boarding-house,  where  a 
number  of  ofBcers  were  boarding. 
My  next  care,  was  to  try  and  find 
some  farther  means  of  conveyance 
towards  the  front;  and  I  began 
to  feel  some  misgivings  on  this 
soore,  when  'I  disoofer^  that  sev- 
eral of  my  travelling  companions, 
amongst  whom  was  a  member  of 
General  Lee's  staff,  had  already 
applied  in  vain  to  the  quartermaster 
for  assistance. 

When  I  presented  myself  with 
my  passport  for  the  same  purpose, 
Captain  Thomson  soon  relieved  my 
apprehensions,  and  welcoming  me 
oordialiy,  placed  a  Government 
waggon  at  my  entire  disposal, 
which  I  might  keep  as  long  as  1 
liked  till  I  reached  General  Lee's 
headquarters. 

The  evening  passed  very  plea- 
santly; also  £ere  were  some  very 
agreeable  young  ladies,  who  told  us 
of  their  sufferings  under  Yankee 
rule,  and  hoped  and  prayed  they 
might  never  return.  The  officers 
talked  of  the  late  battle  and  capture 
of  Winchester. 

It  seems  the  Yankees  were  taken 
entirely  by  surprise.  They  had  built 
a  strong  fort  outside  the  town,  to- 
wards Martinsburg,  which  they  flat- 


tered themselves  was  impregnable, 
and  which  was  intended  to  overawe 
Winchester,  and  keep  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah  in  stib- 
jection.  Well,  one  fine  morning 
there  was  some  skirmishing  in  the 
valley,  and  the  garrison  of  the  fort, 
from  which  there  is  an  exteuATe 
view,  turned  out  upon  the  ramparts 
to  see  what  was  happening.  Sad- 
denly  General  Early  opened  upon 
them  from  'some  higher  ground  be* 
hind,  which  they  had  overlooked 
when  they  bailt  their  fort,  and  be- 
gan knocking  the  place  about  tbeir 
ears  in  a  very  disagreeable  way. 
A  Federal  account  of  what  passed 
tl)at  day  describes  the  soeDe  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Away  down  the  valley  in  fraot 
heavy  skirmiBhing  was  going  on.  Ereiy 
eye  was  taroed  that  way,  wrhen,  on  % 
sudden,  came  a  boom  of  cannon  and  t 
rush  of  Bhell,  at  if  hell  its^  had  box^ 
its  bolts  and  bars,  and  was  bringing  fire 
and  tempest  on  the  world.  Every  eye 
was  turned  west  Twenty  rebel  caB&oa 
were  throwing  shot  and  shell  into  the 
regular  battery.  In  less  than  five  miik- 
ntes  the  roar  of  cannon  was  exchanfed 
for  the  sharp  rattle  of  mndiietry,  aod 
we  saw  the  tori  stormed,  taken,  and  tb« 
rebel  flag  flojting  o?er  it.  If  an  aoirel 
had  descended  from  heaven,  and  told  is 
of  this  five  minutes  before,  we  shoujd 
not  have  believed  it,"  Ac.  <fee. 

They  held  out  in  the  other  worb 
till  nightfall,  and  then  the  same 
writer  continues : — 

"  Every  one  knows  what  followed— 
the  retreat  in  the  darkness  of  the  nigiiU 
with  everything  left  behind  exc«>ptniefi 
and  animals;^  hundreds  of  waggoos, 
immense  commissary  and  Governraest 
stores,  all  the  private  baggage,  boobv 
and  papers  of  both  officers  and  men;  la 
a  word,  provisions  enough  to  feed  tes 
thonsana  men  for  two  months  as*i 
olothing  enough  for  the  same  nombei^ 
for  six  months." 

General  Ewell  captured,  besid« 
this,  a  large  number  of  gnus,  so 
enormous  amount  of  ammanitlon, 
and  nearly  all  General  Mllroj'a 
"folk." 
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The  following  morning  I  left 
"Winchester  in  a  neat  Pennsylvania 
spring-waggon,  which  had  just  been 
sent  down  from  the  advance  of  the 
army.  As  companion  I  had  a  yoang 
fellov?  carrying  despatches  to  General 
LoDgstreet.  The  driver  was  a  Ger- 
man Jew. 

"When  we  reached  Martinsburg 
we  fonnd  the  hotel  Crowded,  and 
^ere  was  no  hope  of  getting  rny 
aooommodation  there  for  man  or 
beast  I  had  not  time  to  lament 
the  circnmstance,  however;  for  a 
gentleman  immediately  stepped  np, 
and,  introducing  himself  as  Captain 
Ebrhardt.  Chief  Qaartermaster  to 
General  Ewell,  offered  to  take  me 
to  Oolong  Fanlkner,  whose  resi- 
dence 16  jnst  outside  Martineburg: 

Colonel  Fanlkner  is  Chief  of  the 
SUff  to  General  Ewell,  as  he  for- 
merly was  to  Stonewall  Jackson. 
Under  Bnchanan's  administration  he 
-was  ambassador  at  Paris. 

The  Colonel  received  me  very 
kindly;  and  as  I  was  advised  not 
to  attempt  to  get  on  to  Hagerstown 
that  night,  the  road  being  blocked 
up  by  E well's  waggon- trains,  I  ac- 
cepted his  hospitable  offer  of  staying 
till  the  next  morning.  I  was  dnly 
presented  to  Mrs.  Fanlkner,  and  spent 
a  very  pleasant  afternoon. 

One  remark  of  Colonel  Faulkner's 
Btrnck  me  as  not  quite  in  accordance 
■with  the  view  of.  the  treatment  of 
slaves  which  Abolitionists  indulge 
in. 

He  assured  me  that  though  he 
■was  a  large  slaveholder  himself,  and 
had  always  lived  amongst  slave- 
holders, yet  he  had  never  in  the 
coarse  of  his  life  even  heard  of  a 
^rown-np  slave  being  whipped.  He 
said,  too,  that  a  man  guilty  of 
cruelty  towards  his  slaves  would 
incur  such  odium  as  he  wguld  never 
survive. 

He  spoke  very  feelingly  of  Jack- 
son, and  with  great  admiration  of 
his  high  qualities.  He  attributed 
his  death,  not  so  much  to  his  un- 


fortunate Wounds,  as  to  a  severe 
attack  on  the  lungs,  brooght  on  by 
exposure  on  the  night  of  Friday. 

Next  morning  I  continued  my 
journey,  and  crossed  the  Potomao 
into  Maryland  at  Williamsport. 

The  road  was  getting  very  lively. 
Hundreds  of  soldiers  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  in  large  and  small 
parties  and  squads,  were  hurrying 
np  towards  the  front,  each  in  a 
costume  of  his  own,  anything  but 
uniform.  Some  of  the  horsemen 
had  sabres,  some  pistols,  and  all  of 
them  some  sort  of  rifle,  long  or  short. 
The  cavalry  here  is  -very  differently 
organised  from  the  same  branch  of 
the  service*  in  Europe.  They  are, 
in  fact,  mbunted  infantry.  Every 
man's  horse  is  his  own  property, 
and  that  may  be  one  reason  why 
they  prefer  fighting  on  foot,  as  if  a 
man'  loses  his  horse,  and  cannot  get 
another,  he  Has  forthwith  to  join 
the  infantry.  Besides,  there  has 
been  no  time  to  put  them  through 
a  regtflar  cavalry  drill,  and  teach 
the  efficient  use  of  the  sabre— the 
true  arm  of  real  cavalry — ^whilst 
with  the  use  of  the  rifle  they  have 
been  familiar  from  their  earliest 
youth.  To  handle  a  rifle  efllciently, 
of  course  a  man  must  dismount. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  they  have  act- 
ed judiciously  in  taking  their  men 
as  they  fonnd  them,  and  not  trying 
to  establish  the  European  system. 
Besides,  the  country  is  so  wooded  and 
broken  up  with  high  fences  that  op- 
portunities for  a  regular  cavalry- 
charge  on  a  large  scale  seldom  occur. 
Their  horses  are  generally  good, 
some  exceedingly  so,  but  not  large.* 
I  understand  they  are  very  enduring, 
and  will  go  through  any  amount  of 
rough  work. 

The  men's  shoes  are  good,  and 
so  are  their  clothes,  though  they 
look  very  coarse,  being  made  of  a 
yellowish-brown  homespun.  Very 
few  carry  a  knapsack,  but  most  of 
them  have  a  haversack,  and  almost 
all  a  blanket    Many  of  the  blankets 
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are  made  oat  of  old  carpets  with 
▼ery  gay  ooloars,  and  ail  have  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  through  which 
the  man  inserts  his  head  when  the 
weather  is  cool,  or  wheD  it  rains, 
as  it  has  heen  doing  occasionally 
to-day,  and  the  effect  is  marvel- 
lonsly  picturesque,  especially  when 
yon  see  them  lyine  or  squatting 
down  in  groups  round  a  fire  cooking 
their  meals.  < 

Beyond  Williameport  we  stopped, 
and  tamed  our  horse  out  to  graze 
in  a  field  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
A  number  of  horsemen  were  commit- 
ting the  same  trespass.  Amongst 
them  was  a  handsome  jolly  fellow, 
singing  songs  to  his  horse,  whom 
he  had  christened  ^*Abe  Lincoln." 
We  made  friends  with  him,  and 
when  we  went  on  he  joined  as  and 
rode  by  the  side  of  our  waggon, 
singing  songs  and  making  all  sorts 
of  funny  observations.  Besides  the 
soldiers  going  forward  to  the  army, 
the  road  was  crowded  with  wag- 
gons and  horses  and  droves  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  the  spoils  of  Pennsyl- 
vania—all being  s^nt  to  the  rear. 
Borne  of  the  waggons  were  of  the 
•  m6at  extraordinary  size,  drawn  by 
six  or  eight  horses.  Oar  merry 
companiou  remarked  on  one  of 
thein,  '^Why,  I  thought  somebody 
told  me  Noah's  ark  had  been  broken 
np  and  burned  long  ago,  but  <here  it 
is.''  *^  How  many  horses  do  you  mean 
to  get  in  Pennsvlyania?*' we  asked. 
1^  Oh,  I  shall  only  take  one,  sir.  I 
intend  to  trade  equal  I  mean  to 
take  one  and  keep  this  one  here 
that  IVe  got."  We  offered  him  a 
^^  drink,"  which  he  refoaed — he  was 
not  going  to  drink  any  whisky 
again  till  the  war  was  over.  Teeto- 
taJlers  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  none 
of  the  Confederate  soldiers  ever 
touch  spirits,  and  they  get  on  very 
well  without  Wherever  the  army 
marches,  the  bar-rooms  in  the  sur* 
rounding  towns  and  villages  are 
closed  by  the  authorities,  and  no 
one  is  allowed  to  sell  intoxicating 
liquors  to  the  soldiers.  Of  course, 
a  great  manv  do  drink  whenever 
they  can  find  an  opportunity,  but 
opportunities  are   very   rare,    I  do 


not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  a 
drunken  private  soldier  in  the 
South,  though  perhaps  oooe  or 
twice  I  may  have  seen  an  officer  a 
little  **  tight." 

When  we  got  to  Hagentown  we 
found  the  shops  all  closed,  and  all 
the  people  were  looking  very  glum. 
Lee  left  here  yesterday,  and  it  is 
said  will  be  in  Ohamber^arg  to- 
day. The  town  is  crowded  with 
stragglers,  amongst  whom  there  m 
soipe  little  excitement,  aa  five  thou- 
sand Federal  cavalry  are  aaid  to  have 
left  Frederick  City  this  moming 
with  the  intention  of  haraasing  Lee's 


The  main  army  has  now  oast  itaetf 
nearly  loose  from  its  base  of  sopplieB| 
carrving  with  it  all  that  ia  abeo- 
lutefy  necessary  for  the  oanmaigD, 
and  intending  to  subsist  chiefly  on 
the  coantry  it  passes  throogh.  There 
is  some  anxiety  about  an  ammnnition- 
train,  I  hear,  which  has  not  yet 
come  np,  and  is  of  coarse  pf  great  im- 
portance. 

It  is  sannised  that  the  Yankees, 
reported  on  their  march  from 
ITrederick,  intend  to  attack  this 
ixain ;  and  the  stragglers  are«  I  be- 
lieve, being  organised  in  some  sort 
of  way  to  protect  it.  Altogether, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  oommotioo. 
But  of  all  places  in  the  worid,  the 
rear  of  an  army  ia  the  piaod  fat  afl 
sorts  of  conjectores  and  ruznoois; 
and  I  dare  say  the  five  thoosai^ 
Federal  cavalry  will  torn  oat  to  be 
fifty,  and  marching  in  an  oppoaita 
direction.  We  pushed  on  oaiselves 
towards  Greenoastle,  intending  to 
sleep  there.  Aa  soon  as  we  got  oat 
of  Maryland  and  into  Pennayl- 
vania  the  road  became  abominaUe^ 
and  we  had  to  walk.  We  |>iiiiiw! 
through  several  villages,  where  the 
inhahitanta  came  oot  of  their  doosa 
and  stood  and  stared  at  the  crowds 
of  soldiers  and  waggona  pasoag 
along.  They  were  not  in  the  least 
m<^ested,  of  course,  and  seemed  to 
have  got  over  their  first  ^*  scare*^  at 
the  strange  sight  All  were  ready 
to  talk,  and  groups  would  gather 
together,  especially  around  the  wells 
and    pumps,    where     the     sc^efa 
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stopped  to  quenoli  their  thirst;  and 
a  good  deal  of  civil  oooversation 
veot  00.  One  old  fellow,  how- 
ever, who  seemed  to  be  half-crazy, 
was  preaching  in  a  very  abasive 
stjie.  He  used  Bible  language,  it 
is  truQi  but  they  were  words  of 
wrath.  The  "rebel"  soldiers  only 
langhed,  and  chaffed  him  good- 
hnmouredly. 

When  we  reached  Greencastle  re- 
ports were  agmn  rife  of  "Yankee" 
cavalry  and    **  bnsh whackers,^*  and 
to  oor   disgast   it  was  determined 
that  Ewell^s   waggon-train     should 
move     forward.      That     enormous 
'  train  had  parM  on  each  side  of 
the  town,  and  we  were  in  the  mld- 
dfe  of  it,  and  had  thus  no  choice  but 
to  move  on  too.    So  we  tramped 
along.    It  was  pitoh  dark,  and  by 
the  side   of  the  road    innumerable 
fires  were  burning,  surrounded  each 
and   all  by  groups   of    soldiers— a 
strange  and  picturesque  sight.    We 
marched  several  miles,  for  the  road 
was  too  horribly  bad  for  us  to  use 
the  waggon ;     and   at    last   halted 
again,  and,  finding  a  barn  near  at 
band,   we   lay   that   night   on  the 
straw,  and  were  comfortable.    Next 
morning  we  went  to  a   farmhouse 
close  by,  and  persuaded  the  farmer's 
-wife   to  give   as  some  milk.    The 
population  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  called  Dutoh,  though  neither 
tliey  nor  their  ancestors  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with  Holland. 

I  find  that  when  neople  meah  to 
speak  of  a  native  of  Holland,  they 
call  him  an  Amsterdam  Dutchman ; 
bat  when  they  speak  of  one  of  Ger- 
man race  generally,  they  leave  out 
the  Amater,    As  most  of  the  Gkr* 
roans   of  any  education  who  come 
bere  were  Frtiheiti  helden  at  home, 
and  left  their  country  for  their  conn- 
try's  good,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
tliey     are    considered    a    nuisance. 
There  are  quito  enough  demagogues 
already  in  this  part  of   the  world 
-withoat  any  importationa  from  ^  Fa* 
tlierland." 

The  so-called  Dutoh,  however,  in 
tbis  neighbourhood,  are  a  simple 
race  ;  they  build  enormous  barns,  in 
'which  their  whole  soul  is  wrapped  up. 


I  talked  with  the  farmer's  wife  and 
her  two  daughters,  and  attempted 
to  elicit  from  them  what  part  of 
Germany  they  or  their  ancestors  had 
immigrated  from  to  this  country. 
"  Mir  ieyn  Penmylvanisch  Deut9c\*^  . 
was  all  the  answer  I  could  get 
They  knew  nothing  about  their  fore- 
fathers, and  had  evidently  never 
heard  of  the  ^old  country."  Her 
grandfather  had  come  here  from 
Pennsylvania  higher  up.  ^^Mir 
,90yn  Fennsylvaniaeh  DeuUchp  she 
repeated,  with  utter  disregard  of 
German  grammar ;  and  she  evidently 
thought  me  crazy  for  asking  any  fur- 
ther questions.  Her  accent  in  speak- 
ing German  was  decidedly  Swabian, 
and  both  she  and  her  daughters 
spoke  very  .broken  English. 

We  reached  Ohambersburg  about 
mid-day,  and  here  I  was  at  last 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  army. 
I  drove  out  immediately  to  Gt^neral 
Lee^s  camp,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
nule  from  the  town.  Tiie  Gi^aeral 
was  holding  council  with  Long- 
street,  A.  F.  Hill,  and  others,  but 
I  was  received  in  a  most  friendly 
way  by  his  Staff,  to  several  of  whom 
I  brought  letters  from  Richmond. 
After  staying  some  time,  Captaia 
Scheibert  of  the  Prussian  army  ac- 
companied me  back  to  the  town,  to 
assist  me  in  getting  quarters  at  the 
hotel  there,  where  I  should  find  L., 
whom  I  was  particularly  anxious  to 
meet  After  some  trouble,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Colonel  Allen,  who 
was  acting  as  commandant  of  the 
place,  we  got  inside  the  house,  and 
here  I  found  L.  ill  in  bed. 

Through  his  and  Oolonel  Allen's 
intercession,  and  on  my  promising 
to  pay  liberally,  and  in  greenbacks, 
the  landlord  ^as  at  last  induced  to 
receive  me  into  his  house,  and  gave 
me  a  very  comfortable  room.  I 
confess  I  was  a  little  surprised  to 
see  how  entirely  this  matter  de- 
pended upon  the  goodwill  and 
favour  of  the  landlord.  We  manage 
these  things  differently  *  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  in  war-times,  in  an 
enemy's  country.  During  the  day 
numbers  of  troops  passed  through 
the  town,  amongst  them  the  whole 
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of  M*Law8'8  division.  They  seemed 
in  high  spirits,  and,  as  tbej  passed 
throngh  the  crowd  of  lookers-on, 
woold  treat  them  to  a  little  chaff 
and  badinage.  The  chief  joke  was 
about  having  '^got  back  Into  the 
Union  at  last,  yon  see."  The  (Jham- 
bersbarg  public  looked  on  with 
stolid  eqnaniraity.  As  long  as  their 
persons  and  property  are  left  alone, 
they  do  not  seem  inclined  to  take 
mach  interest  in  either  side.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  young  fellows 
*Moafing"  about  the  town,  who 
ought  to  be  in  the  armv  or  in  the 
"State  militia"  at  least;  which 
last-named  body  of  defenders  of 
the  soil  has  been  called  out  by  the 
State  Government,  but  does  not 
seem  likely  to  come.  Oar  landlord 
professes  entire  neutrality,  and  as- 
serts that,  as  the  Administration  at 
Washington  has  done'  nothing  to 
defend  their  State,  he  can  see  no 
obligation  for  them  to  turn  out  for 
the  defence  of  the  Government 
His  son  has  stronger  Union  senti- 
ments than  the  old  man,  and  thinks 
that  Hooker  is  quite  sure  to  whip 
l^ee,  but  is  content  to  see  it  done 
without  his  personal  assistance.  A 
thick-headed  young  fellow,  a  stanch 
Unionist,  with  whom  I  conversed 
in  the  parlour,  assures  me  that  the 
South  will  be  benefited  by  a  re- 
verse. "It  is  jnst  like  a  bad  boy, 
sir ;  a  good  sound  whipping  does 
him  a  world  of  good  I"  But  be  does 
not  seem  at  all  inclined  to  assist  in 
performing  the  operation  himself. 
There  is  a  fine  wooden  statue  of 
Franklin,  boldly  perched  on  the  top 
of  the  county  court-house,  and 
painted  to  resomble  marble.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  this  great  man 
excited  the  derision  of  the  passing 
soldiers,  who  sainted  him  with  that 
**  terrible     scream     and    barbarous 


howling,"  a  real  Southern  ytH, 
which  rang  along  the  whole  fine. 
I  heard  it  that  day  for  the  fim 
time.  It  was  a  very  peculiar  sound. 
By  practice,  many  have  arrived  at 
a  high  pitch  of  (lerfection,  and  can 
yell  loud  enough  to  be  heard  a  mite 
off.  They  learnt  it  from  the  Indians, 
I  believe.  Many  of  the  regiments 
had  little  bands  of  three  or  four 
musicians  who  played  rather  discof 
dantly.  The  Southerners  are  s^id 
to  be  extremely  fond  of  mu'nc, 
though  they  seldom  take  the  trou- 
ble to  learn  to  play  thernselvea. 
and  seem  not  very  particalar  as  to 
whether  the  instruments  they  hear 
are  in  tune  or  not  The  bandsmeo 
are  almost  all  Grermans.  I  speTit  a 
pleasant  evening  at  Ck>lonel  Alleo's 
quarters,  where  there  were  a  go^jd 
many  ofScers.  Whilst  I  was  there 
a  surgeon  reported  that  he  had  jn^ 
come  in  from  the  country  with  a  lot 
of  horses,  and  we  went  out  to  ]«vtk 
at  them.  There  were  about  tweniy 
big  heavy  animals,  better  adapted 
for  draught  than  for  the  saddle. 
The  parties  sent  out  for  supplies, 
horses,  waggons,  &o.,  give  Confed- 
erate notes  or  receipts  for  every- 
thing they  take,  and  the  owners  are 
th'-.s  sure  of  being  paid  event^ially; 
as,  if  the  Gonfe<b:rates  do  not  pay 
them,  they  can,  with  a  receipt  ia 
hand,  easily  prove  their  claim  against 
their  own  Government  for  war  dam- 
ages, as  indeed  has  since  beeo  done. 
Still  they  do  not  like  the  traosaction, 
and  hide  their  horses  in  the  woods 
whenever  they  can,  so  that  the 
scouting*  parties  have  to  exercise  a 
good  deal  of  ingenuity  in  finding 
them.*  Next  day  L.  was  much  bect«T, 
and  we  break&sted  at  the  fao^ 
As  none  of  the  Gonfederate  ho?t 
were  permitted  to  enter  its  sacred 
precincts,   the  guests  at  table  were 


1^  *  A  little  account  of  this  campaign  by  a  Mr.  Jacobs,  profesMyr  of  matiie> 
matics  at  Gettysbarg  College,  says  of  Ewell's  '*  rebel"  corps,  which  paaB«d 
through  Getty flbarg  going  to  Carlieic :  **  They  did  not  do  much  damage  in  the 
town.  Id  the  country,  however,  they  treated  the  farmers  leas  gently.  Tbcy 
there  enacted  their  old  farce  of  professiitg  Lo  pa^  for  what  they  took  by  oiffsriog 
(reely  their  worthless  '  Cod  federate'  scrip,  which,  they  said,  would  io  a  f«v 
da^'s  be  better  than  our  own  currency."  I  need  hardly  say  here  that  the 
Yankees  never  enact  the  farce  of  profcMing  to  pay  in  greenbacks  for  what  they 
take  from  the  ''  rebels"  when  their  opportunity  cornea. 
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pretty  free  and  outspokeii  in  thdr 
opinion  of  paesiDg  events.  One  ladj 
Tras  especially  indignant  at  the  way 
in  which  the  soldiers  marching  along 
had  not  kept  to  the  road  (a  thing 
wbioh  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
do,  as  it  waa  crowded  with  waggons, 
besides  the  mnd  heing  almost  kn6&> 
deep).    The  bloodthirsty  ruffians,  she 

'  Baid,  had  actually  marched  through 
the  fields  hy  the  side  of  the  road, 
treading  down  tije  fi;rowing  crops  for 
about  twenty  yards  on  each  side. 
The  people  here  are,  it  seems,  begin- 
ning to  hrel  the  horrors  of  warl 

L.  rather  exasperated  the  com- 
pany by  showing  them  a  twenty- 
dollar  Uonfederate  note,  and  saying 
that  in  a  month  it  would  he  worth 
m  re  than  all  their  greenbacks  in  the 
•North  put  together. 

I  went  out  tt>  the  oamp  again,  and 
-was  presented  to  General  Lee,  who 
invited  me  to  dinner.  It  was  a  frugal 
meal,  and  simply  served.  The  Gene- 
ral has  little  of  the  glorfons  pomp  and 
circnmstance  of  war  abont  his  person. 
A  Confederate  flag  marks  the  where- 
abouts of  his  headquarters,  which  are 

*  here  in  a  little  enclosure  of  Some  cou- 
ple of  acres  of  timber.  There  are  about 
half-a-dozen  tents,  and  as  many  bag- 
gage-waggons and  ambulances.  The 
horses  and  mules  from  these,  besides 
those  of  a  smalt  escort,  are  tied  up 

'  to  the  trees,  or  grazing  about  the 
place.  The  General  has  .  a  private 
carriage,  or  ambulance,  as  it  is  called, 
of  his  own,  but  be  never  nses  it. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Federal 
Genersil  Pope.  I  remained  some  time 
at  headquarters,  and  bad  a  good  deal 
of  conversation  with  the  officers  of 
General  Lee's  staff.  Mtjor  Marshall 
meniioned  to  me,  sa  one  of  the  great- 
est misfortunes  which  has  hap[>ened 
to  them  during  the  war  (greater,  he 
thought,  than  the  fall  of.New  Orleans) 
the  accidental  loss  last  year,  ti trough 
carelessness  by  a  general  of  division, 
of  a  very  hnportant  order  of  Gene- 
ral LeeV.  McOlellan,  who  bad  been 
slowly  and  carefully  feeliiig  his 
vway,  totally  ignorant  of  General 
Lee's  plans,  and  the  whereabouts 
of  his  main  force,  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,    on   finding   this    order, 


*' Well,  if  I  don't  destroy  Lee  this 
time,  you  may  call  me  what  yon 
like;"  and  be  immediately  poshed 
on  as  fast  as  he  could  march,  and 
caught  the  Confederates  before  they 
were  ready.  The  drawn  battle  of 
Sharpsburg,  or  Antietam  Greek,  fol- 
lowed ;  and  Lee,  not  destroyed,  but 
thwarted  in  the  main  object  of  hig 
campaign,  soon  afterwards  recroseed 
the  Potomac.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  Jackson  had  captured 
Harper's  Ferry,  with  its  garrison  of 
12,000  men,  and  immense  stores,  so 
that  Lee  still  reaped  some  advan- 
tage from  his  ably-conceived  plan 
of  campaign.  McOlellan  alludes  to 
this  matter,  in  his  evidence  before 
Congress  on  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
in  the  following  terms : — 

''When  at  Frederick  we  found  th^ 
original  order  issued*  to  General  D.  H. 
Hill  by  direction  of  General  Lee,  which 
gave  tine  orders  of  march  for  the  whole 
army,  and  developed  their  intentions. 
The  t^ubstance  of  the  order  was,  that 
Jackson  wns  to  move  from  Frederick  by 
the  main  Hagerstown  road,  and,  leaving 
it  at  some  point  near  Middleburg,  to 
cross  the  Potomac  near  Bharpsburp-,  and 
endeavour  to  capture  the  garrison  of 
Martinsburg,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  garrison  of  Harper's  Ferry  in  that 
direction.  General  MTiaws  was  or- 
dered, with  his  own  command  and  the 
division  of  General  Anderson,  to  move 
out  by  the  same  Hagerstowt  road,  and 
gain  possession  of  the  Maryland  heights, 
opposite  Harper's  Ferry.  General  Walk- 
er, who  was  then  apparently  somewhere 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy,  was 
to  remove  through  Lovettsville,  and  gain 
posses'iioQ  of  Loudon's  height,  thus 
completing  the  investment  of  Harper's 
Ferry.  General  Longstreet  was  ordered 
to  move  to  Hagerstown  with  Hil!,  to 
serve  as  a  rearguard.  Their  reserve 
trains  to  Manassas,  <fec.,  were  ordered  to 
take  a  posidon  either  at  Boonsboro'  or 
Hagerstown,  I  have  now  forgotten 
which.  It  was  directed  in  the  same 
order,  that  after  Jackson,  Walker,  M'- 
Laws,  (&c.,  had  taken  Harper's  Ferry^ 
they  were  to  rejoin  the  main  army  at 
Hagerstown  or  fioonsboro'.  That  order 
is  important  in  another  sense.  It  shows 
very  plainly  that  the  object  of  the  ene- 
my was  to  go  to  Pennsylvania,  or  at 
least  to  remain  in  Maryland.  Upon  learn- 
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lug  the  eontento  of  this  order,  I  at  once 
g»ye  orders  for  a  vigorooi  pursuit,"  Ao, 
Singularly  enough,  the  same  Qene- 
ral  lost  an  equally  important  order 
before  the  seven  days'  fighting  around 
Hiohmond,  and  it  was  found  on  a 

Srisoner  who  was  captured  at  Gkiines's 
[ill.  Unaware,  perhaps,  of  its  im- 
Eortance,  he  had  not  sent  U  on  to 
eadqnartera,  or  it  would  have  done 
incalculable  mischief 

I7ext  day  we  moved  on  a  few 
miles  on  the  road  to  Gettysburg, 
and  encamped  near  a  deserted  saw- 
mill      General   Longstreet*^   head- 


quarters were,  as  usual,  veiy  n^r  to 
General  'Lee's,  so  I  walked  over,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  General  and 
bis  Stafl^  to  several  members  of 
which  I  bad  brought  lettei^&om 
Richmond.  I  dined  and  spent  the 
afternoon  very  pleasantly.  Besides 
L.,  who  is  staying  with  Longstreet's 
medical  stof^  there  was  Golond  F. 
of  the  Ooldstream  Gnarda,  who  came 
to  the  Confederacy  by  AEatsmoraa, 
in  order  not  to  run  the  blockade, 
and  had  a  moet  adventurous  journey 
through  the  whole  of  the  ^(Mzthern 
States. 


GHAPTEB  m. 


Early  on  the  following  morning, 
the  Ist  of  July,  the  troops  began 
to  advance.  The  trains  were  enor- 
mously large  in  this  army,  as,  be- 
ing now  separated  from  their  base 
of  supplies,  they  had  to  carry  every- 
thing they  wanted  with  them. 
Amongst  other  things,  they  carried 
their  tents  wherever  they  went,  and 
the  troops  were  never  quartered  in 
any  village,  nor  allowed  to  enter 
houses  on  any  account  Although 
this  wns  the  case  with  the  Oonfede- 
rate  army,  I  believe  the  Tankees 
are  not  so  particular,  at  least  when 
they  are  enoamping  in  an  enemy's 
oouDtry. 

First  came  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  and 
waggon-train.  After  Hill's,  Long- 
street's  corps,  and  in  his  train  L. 
and  myself  occupied  an  ambulance. 
We  got  on  but  slowly,  for  we  were 
crossing  the  South  Mountains,  and 
the  roads  were  steep  and  crowded 
with  waggons.  Presently  we  heard 
cannonading,  and  news  came  from 
the  front  that  Hill's  corpa  was  hotly 
engaged.  Just  as  it  was  getting 
duak  we  reached  the  crest  of  the 
mountains,  whence  we  had  a  mag- 
nificent prospect  of  the  country  be- 
yond us;  but  of  the  battle  we 
could  see  nothing,  as  the  town 
of  Gettysburg,  around  which  it. 
had  been  raging,  was  still  hidden 
from  our  sight.  A  mile  or  two 
farther  on  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion for  that  night.     Of  course  we 


were  exdted  and  anzioDs  to  bear 
bow  things  h«d  been  going;  but  it 
soon  became  pitch  dark,  and  wa 
could  not  move  about,  bot  had  to 
wait  patiently  till  some  one  shmdi 
come  in  from  the  front.  We  lighted 
firea,  tents  were  pitched,  and  pra- 
sently  the  doctors  Oollen,  Maniy, 
and  Barksdale,  of  whose  oamp  aai 
mess  I  was  henceforward  to  be  a 
member,  rode  in  and  brought  as  the 
glorious  newa.  Ewell  and  Hill, 
after  a  stubborn  fight,  had  rooted 
the  force  opposed  to  them,  driva 
them  through  Gtettyaborg,  and  taken 
from  five  to  seven  thonaand  pii- 
aoners.  The  Federal  General  J^bj- 
nolda  had  been  killed.  Ploeantty 
Qenml  Longstreet  and  his  Staff 
came  in  and  confirmed  the  newa 
The  Yankees  would  probi^lj  make 
a  stand  to-morrow  on  the  hilte 
aouth  and  east  of  the  town,  as  their 
position  was  strong,  and  a  genefal 
action  was  pretty  sure  to  take  phiee. 
I  had  not  been  able  to  prooore  a  hont 
for  myself  aa  yet,  althongh  I  had 
luckily  brought  a  saddle  and  i»idk 
from  Biohmond ;  howev^w^,  M^ 
Walton,  of  General  Longstreet^ 
StafE^  very  obligingly  supplied  me 
with  one.  Mijor  Olarke  lent  another 
to  Oobnel  F..  and  L^  had  broaght 
one  from  Rionmond,  so  this  impor* 
tant  affiiir  for  ua  three  stnuigen  ia 
oamp  was  satisfactorily  anaoged. 
It  was  still  dnak  aext  i 
when  the  sound  of  cannon 
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me  from  my  sleep.  "  O'est  le  Bang- 
lant  appel  de  Mars  I "  I  sang  oat 
to  my  tent-mates.  I  went  over 
to  Ix>Dg8treet*s  qnarters,  a  few 
hundred  yards  ofl^  *^fix^"  ray 
saddle  and  bridle  on  the  horse  I 
was  to  ride,  and  then  breakfasted 
with  General  Longstreet  and  his 
8taff.  We  had  to  ride  some  five 
miles  before  we  got  to  the  front, 
where  we  baited  at  the  top  of  a  bill, 
from  which  there  wss  a  full  yiew 
of  the  enemy's  position.  General 
Lee  was  there  with  his  Sta£^  and 
we  let  our  horses  looee  in  an  en- 
closed field  close  by,  and  lay  aboat 
for  some  time  looking  through  onr 
glasses  at  the  Yankees,  who  were 
near  enough  for  us  to  distinguish 
every  individual  figore,  gnn,  Amx, 
and  who  were  apparently  engaged 
in  the  same  occupation  as  ourselves. 

As  evidently  a  long  time  would 
elapse  before  Longstreet's  corps, 
which  was  to  do  the  chief  fighting 
that  day,  could  be  placed  in  posi- 
tion, I  determined  meanwhile  to 
ride  into  the  town  of  Gettysburg 
with  the  doctors.  We  crossed  the 
ground  which  had  been  fonght 
over  yesterday.  The  Confederate 
wonnded  had  been  removed  and 
their  dead  buried,  but  there  were 
attU  a  large  number  of  dead  Yankees 
lying  about,  and  some  of  their 
wounded,  especially  in  the  catting 
of  a  railroad  where  some  of  the 
fiercest  fighting  bad  taken  place.  I 
saw  one  man  who  had  been  en- 
tirely cut  in  two,  his  head  and 
shotilders  lying  a  couple  of  yards 
from  the  rest  of  his  body — a  hor- 
riUe  sight  The  woanded  men, 
too,  who  had  lidn  there  all  night 
w^ere  ghastly  to  look  at;  and  in- 
deed a  battle-field  the  day  after 
the  fight  is  anything  but  a  pleasant 
place  to  come  near. 

Qettysburg  is  an  insignificant 
little  town,  but  contains  some  large 
buildings — county  court-house,  col- 
leges, &o. — in  and  about  the  town. 
These  have  been  turned  into  hospi- 
talB.  At  the  end  of  one  or  two  of 
the  streets  some  sharpshooting  was 
going  on  at  the  Federal  poeition  on 
the  Cemetery  Hill  behind  the  town, 


and  the  Yankees  were  returning  the 
^e^  but  without  doing  any  mischief 
as  far  as  I  could  see.  8till  we  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  go  beyond 
the  town  in  that  direction. 

We  met  General  Chilton,  Lee^s 
Inspector-General,  in  the  town.  He 
was  riding  about  seeking  whom  he 
could  devour  in  the  shape  of  a  de- 
predator or  illegal  annezer.of  pri- 
vate property;  but  I  do  not  think 
he  found  anv.  Indeed,  the  good 
behaviour  and  discipline  of  the  men 
of  this  army  is  surprising  to  me, 
considering  the  way  in  which  the 
Northeil^ers  have  devastated  the 
country  and  wreaked  their  wra^ 
on  women  and  children  in  the 
South  wherever  they  had  an  op- 
portunity. 

They  are  as  cheerful  and  good- 
natured  a  set  of  fellows  as  ever  I 
saw — seem  to  be  full  of  fun,  and 
are  always  ready  to  talk,  and  joke, 
and  ^^cbafif^*^  but  are  never  pushing 
or  insolent. 

We  also  met  General  Early,  a 
gmff-lookiDg  man,  but  with  a  high 
reputation  as  a  soldier. 

On  returning  to  tlie  hill  where 
T^  had  left  the  generals  in  com- 
mand, we  found  them  still  there. 
They  had  been  Joined  by  Generals 
A.  P.  Hill  and  Heth,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  wounded  in  the  head  yes- 
terday, and  several  others. 

General  Hill  sent  for  water,  and 
they  brought  him  some  dirty  stuff 
in  a  pail,  with  an  apology  that  no 
good  water  was  to  be  bad  within 
a  mile,  and  an  inquiry  whether  he 
would  wait  ^  Oh  no,  that  will  do 
very  welV  said  the  General,  and  I 
began  to  realise  that  we  were  actu- 
allycampaigning. 

Wherever  an  army  is  stationary 
for  a  few  days,  the  wells  and  pumps 
are  soon  drunk  dry;  and  in  fact, 
before  we  left  this  neighbourhood, 
most  of  the  wells  had  a  guard  on 
them,  who  only  permitted  water  to 
be  fetched  for  the  wounded.  For 
men  in  health,  water  brought  from 
the  nearest  brook  or  creek  is  goM 
enough,  and  sometimes  details  of 
men  have  to  be  sent  a  considerable' 
distatioe  for  it 
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On  riding  to  the  rear  of  our  pre- 
sent position  on  the  Fairfield  road, 
we  met  with  Colonel  AYalton,  chief 
of  artillery  to  General  Longstreet, 
and  his  adjutant,  Captain  Owens, 
and  for  some  time  we  lay  in  a 
meadow  nnder  a  hedge  awaiting 
events. 

Colonel  Walton  is  a  New  Orleans 
mAn,  who  in  the  beginning  of-  the 
war  was  in  oomraand  of  "  The  Wash- 
ington Artillery,"  a  picked  corps 
raised  in  that  city,  which  boasts 
that  every  member  of  it  is  a  gentle- 
man of  property  and  position.  Of 
course  tbeir  commander  wda  a  man 
of  mark  in  his  native  city,  where  he 
was,  I  believe,  a  wealthy  merchsnt. 

Like  many  others,  Colonel  Walton, 
though  not  a  ybnng  man,  had  cheer* 
fully  sacrificed  all  his  worldly  'ad- 
vantages to  his  principles,  prefer- 
ring the  hardships  of  camp  life  and 
'Ube  cause,*'  to  Inxury  and  ease 
at  home  under  Yankee  tyranny. 
But  such  instances  are  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception  in  the  South. 
There  are  thousands  of  men  now 
carrying  a  musket  in  the  ranks,  who 
before  the  war  were  gentlemen  of 
wealth  and  property,  which  they  aVe 
now  deprived  of — "it  may  be  for 
years,  or  it  may  be  for  ever,'*  as  one 
of  them  said  to  me;  but  not  one 
set^ms  to  regret  it,  or  would  for  an 
instant  dream  of  submission  to  the 
Kor(h  in  order  to  regain  what  he 
has  lost. 

Almost  all  the  young  men  from 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Tennef^ee,  the 
overrun  portions  of  the  Carolina?, 
Yirginia,  and  Florida,  many  too 
from  Mii<sonri,  Kentucky,  and  Mary- 
land, are  in  this  poUtion ;  but  they 
seem  to  be  none  the  worse  soldiers 
for  having  been  brought  up  in  lux- 
ury and  comparative  idleness. 

At  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  we  rejoined  General  Long- 
street,  who,  after  a  long  consultation 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  was 
at  this  moment  riding  down  with 
his  Scaff  towards  the  front.  We 
found  his  corps  already  fornaing  for 
the  attack  in  a  wood. 

Longstreet  rode  up  the  line  and 
down  again,  occasionally  dsmonnt- 


ing,  and  going  forward  to  get  t 
better  view  of  the  enemy's  posiiioD. 

The  ground  just  before  as  ym 
plain  and  open,  bat  beyond  wen 
those  hills,  since  bo  oekbnted, 
covered  with  Federal  breast-works 
and  rifle-pita,  and  bristling  with 
cannon.  The  Federals  bad  abo 
possession  of  the  open  gronoir  be- 
low in  front  of  their  works,  and  their 
foremost  guns  were  about  a  qnarter 
of  a  mil«)  from  the  woods  we  were  m, 

I  especially  remarked  a  batteiy 
in  a  peach  orchard,  which  wss  bUz- 
ing   away  at  one  of   oars  not  fu 

As  we  passed  Barkedale's  Mii^ 
aippi  Brigade  the  General  came  up 
eagerly  to  Longstreet ;  "  I  wish  tob 
would  let  me  go  in,  General;  1 
would  take  that  batterv  in  five  mis- 
ntes.'»  "  Wait  a  little,'"  said  Loog- 
street;  ^^we  are  all  goiiig  in  pna- 
ently." 

The  men  were  as  eager  as  tber 
leader,  and  those  in  the  front  lias 
began  to  pnll  down  the  feoce  be* 
hind  which  they  were  crouching. 

"  Don't  do  that,  or  yon  wilfdnv 
the  enemy's  fire,"  said  Longstrte^ 
who  sees  and  observes  everything. 

We  passed  on,  and  very  soob 
afterwards  the  General  called  Ux 
bis  horse,  mounted,  dashed  to  tb» 
front  of  the  line,  gave  the  wonl 
and  led  them  on  himself.  Weld 
followed  him. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  Tbe 
men  who  had  been  lying  dowa 
sprang  to  their  feet,  and  went  ia 
with  a  will.  There  was  no  lagginf 
behind,  no  spraining  of  aokl»^  oa 
the  uneven  ground,  no  stopping  to 
help  a  woanded  comrade.  Kotoo* 
fell  out  of  the  line  anless  he  vtf 
really  hurt.  On  swept  the  fine, 
breaking  out  with  an  occasocal  ye£ 
when  they  came  face  to  hoe  Witk 
the  foe,  bnt  on  the  whole  silaitlf. 
The  guns  in  the  peach  orchard  wov 
pounced  npon,  and  half  of  tbem 
taken  in  a  trice,  whilst  the  otticn 
limbered  up  and  made  ofL  Hoo- 
dreds  of  prisoners  were  captared, 
and  everything  was  going  so  sais* 
factorily  that  for  a  time  we  har% 
doubted   that  the  enemy  wooki  be 
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drivvD  ftom  his  very  atrong  position 
on  the  bills  in  front 

Bnt  at  a  cridoal  moment  General 
Hood  was  severely  wonnded,  Gene- 
ral Barkadale  killed,  and  their  men, 
at  the  very  moment  of  apparent 
▼iotorj,  when  tber  had  oreroome 
almost  all  the  dimoQlties  that  lay 
between  them  and  entire  sqccom, 
heflitated,  halted,  and  at  length  fell 
back,  losing  therehy  fiir  more  men 
tbao  they  wonld  have  done  if  they 
had  oontinaed  their  adyance. 

Bat  still  we  gained  decided 
adyantagsf,  taking  prisoners  and 
guns,  and  getting  poveesion  of  the 
groand  np  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

General  Lee,  in  his  report  to  the 
Govemmeoti  describes  this  day's  fight 
as  follows: — 

"The  preparatiom  for  attaek  were 
Bot  completed  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  2d  of  July.  The  enemy  held  e  high 
and  commanding  ridge,  along  which  be 
had  aaaaed  a  le^e  amount  of  artillery. 


General  Swell  oeenpied  the  left  of  onr 
line,  General  Hill  the  centre,  and  Gen* 
eral  Lonffstreet  the  rieht  In  front  of 
General  Longstreet  the  enemy  held  a 
po$ition,  from  which,  if  be  could  he 
driven,  it  was  thought  that  our  army 
could  be  used  to  advaotage^in  assa'lio| 
the  more  elerated  groand  beyond,  and 
thai  enable  as  to  reach  the  crest  of  the 
ridge.  That  officer  was  directed  to 
endeavour  to  carry  this  position,  while 
General  Swell  attacked  directly  the 
high  ffronnd  on  the  enemy's  rights 
whteh  bad  already  been  partially  forti- 
fied. General  Hill  was  instructed  to 
threaten  the  centre  of  the  Federal  line, 
in  order  to  prerent  reinforcements  being 
sent  to  either  wing,  and  to  avuil  him- 
self of  anv  opportunity  that  might  pre- 
sent itself  to  attack. 

*'  After  a  severe  struggle,  Longstreet 
sneceeded  in  getting  possession  of  and 
holding  the  desired  ground.  Swell  also 
earried  some  of  the  strong  positions 
whieh  he  assailed,  and  the  result  waa 
eaeh  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  he 
would  ultimately  be  aUe  to  dislodge 
the  enemy." 


CHAPTER    IV. 


The  battle  ceased  at  dark«  As 
we  rode  back  from  the  fieM,  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  spoke  with  me 
ftboot  the  failure  to  take  the  posi- 
tion on  the  hill,  saying,  "We  have 
not  been  so  successful  as  we  wish- 
ed;^ and  aitriboted  it  chiefly  to 
the  causes  before  mentioned  — 
Hood*s  wound  and  Barksdale^s 
death.  Perhaps  if  the  attack  had 
been  made  a  little  earlier  in  the 
day  it  might  have  been  more  suo- 
oessfol;  for  Sedgwick  with  the  6Lh 
Federal  corps  reached  Meade  jost 
in  time  to  assist  in  repelling  the 
assault,  and  without  this  reinforce- 
ment the  Northeroera  wonld  pro- 
bably ly&ve  been  defeated.  The  men 
might  have  been  put  in  position  a 
good  deal  sooner ;  and  in  fact  one 
of  the  commanders  of  division. 
Hi^or- General  M^Laws,  was  blamed 
by  sume  people  for  having  been  too 
slow. 

We  did  not  retorn  to  the  camp, 
bnt  lay  down  in  a  meadow  near  the 
battle-field,  tying  up  oar  horbes  to 
a  fence,  and  using  our    saddles   as 

TOL.  XOTI.  3  T 


pillows.  Some  of  the  officers  had 
blankets,  bnt  as  I  had  none,  Major 
Latrobe  sbsred  his  with  me,  and  we 
slept  soundly  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day. 

At  early  dawn  on  Friday,  again 
the  sound  of  cannon  awoke  u«,  and 
told  of  the  bloody  fight  tbat  was  to 
be  renewed  tbat  day.  The  morning 
was  spent  in  riding  over  the  battle- 
field of  ye&terday,  the  Generals 
holding  a  long  consultation,  and 
reconnoitring  the  position  to  be  at- 
tacked to-day.  I  was  standing  in 
the  road  with  Dr.  Oulleo  and  some 
officers,  when  Pickett's  division  of 
thred  brigades  which  had  been  lefi 
at  Ohambersburg,  and  was  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  tbe  fight,  passed 
us.  They  halted  and  rested  for 
about  half-an-honr,  and  I  coo  versed 
with  several  of  the  officers;  among 
others  with  Colonel  Allen  and  Ma* 
jor  Wilson,  whom  I  had  met  at 
Ghambersbarg.  They  were  be^h 
killed  a  tew  hours  later ;  and  indeed 
bot  few  of  those  I  met  that  morn- 
ing came  unhurt  out  of  the  terrible 
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charge  made  by  Ffokett*8    diviilon 
that  iiftemooD. 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  gmia, 
I  was  BnbseqneDllj  informed  by 
Oolonel  Walton,  were  on  this  day 
ftlaced  in  position,  to  open  fire 
aimaltaneonsly  on  the  enemy,  pre- 
paratory to  the  aasanlt  which  was  to 
De  made  on  their  works.  Whilst  the 
peliminary  arrangements  were  be- 
iog  completed.  General  Longstreet 
lode  with  his  Staff  to  the  rear  of  the 
cons,  where  his  men  were  lying 
down  in  line  in  tiie  woods.  Here 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
bare  a  view  of  the  battle ;  and  we 
were  recommended  to  ride  into 
GeUysbnrg,  and  take  oar  station 
on  the  top  of  a  certain  church- 
tower,  whence  we  should  have  a 
▼ery  good  view.  Accordingly  Oolo- 
nel F.  and  I  started  in  that  direc- 
tion. We  had  just  reached  the  top 
of  a  hill  from  whence  we  could 
'Overlook  both  positionSi  when  in 
one  instant,  at  a  'giren  signal,  the 
whole  hundred  and  forty-five  Oon- 
fedel'ate  guns  burst  into  a  roar  of 
cannonading.  They  were  quickly 
answered  by  the  enemy,,  and  the 
•fiffect  was  frrander  than  words  can 
express.  We  could  see  but  few  of 
the  guns  on  either  side,  as  both 
they  and  the  men  were  hidden  from 
our  view  by  the  woods;  but  the 
enoke  rising  above  the  trees  pre- 
sently formed  a  dense  cloud  above 
them,  and  showed  us  where  the 
work  was  going  on.  We  left  the 
bill  and  rode  on  towards  Gettys- 
burg; but  as  we  approached  the 
town  we  found  that  we  could  not 
reach  it  without  pasring  through  a 
^arp  fire  from  both  sides,  as  Ewell 
on  our  side  and  the  Yankees  on  the 
Oemetery  Hill  were  pounding  away 
at  each  other  across  the  road.  A 
«heU  or  two  bursting  not  far  from 
us,  warned  us  to  proceed  no  far- 
ther. Oolonel  F.  rode  back  to  re- 
join Longstreet,  and  I,  who  was 
feeling  quite  faint  with  hunger,  for- 
tunately fell  in  with  General  Heth, 
who  gave  me  and  my  horse  a  feed, 
alter  which  I  returned  to  the  hill 
where  we  had  witnessed  the  grand 
ipeotaole  of  the  commc  cement  of 


the  battle,  and  where  I  now  found  i 
flood  many  ofiloers  assembled  wateh- 
fng  the  ^^ 

The  assaait  by  Pickett's  diri^ 
had  Jost  been  repulsed.  They  bid 
gone  in  splendidly,  led  in  gallaol 
style  by  their  daring  chief,  bid 
stormed  the  broastwom.  and  tskes 
the  enemy's  cannon.  Heth*s  difi- 
siou,  commanded  by  the  seokir 
Brigadier  Pettigrew,  was  to  htve 
supported  them,  and  they  went  ia 
for  that  purpose,  steadily  tt  fin^ 
but  soon  got  shaken  by  the  storm 
of  shot  and  shell  that  met  tten. 
Presentiy  a  small  column  of  tbi 
enemy,  emerging  from  a  wood,  be 
gan  to  form  on  their  flank;  tbe 
men  saw  it,  wavered,  stopped,  and 
then  fell  back  in  a  panic,  getting 
terribly  punished  as  they  did  so. 
In  vain  were  all  efibrta  to  stop 
them.  Longstreet,  who  had  sen 
the  threatening  move,  rent  off  Lit- 
robe  to  warn  General  Pettifrav, 
but  the  rout  had  commenced  befoR 
he  X)ould  meet  him.  Pickett,  whose 
men  were  now  well  in,  and  in  tbe 
full  flush  of  the  victory  they  dexrv- 
ed  and  would  have  gained  if  tbet 
had  been  supported,  galloped  dova 
and  implored  the  men  to  nil;. 
Many  other  officers  did  the  Mse, 
but  it  was  dl  in  vain;  it  wis  i 
pnnic  such  as  will  strike  the  bravest 
troops  sometimes,  and  no  effcrfe 
could  induce  them  to  form  aa^w 
whilst  under  that  terrific  storm  «< 
fire.  The  diyi^on  lost  frightfoOj, 
but  the  worst  effect  was  that  Pic- 
kett's men,  who  had  behaved  glor- 
iously, were  now  left  to  fight  akm 
against  orerwhelming  oddsL  £b- 
coorafled  'by  their  success,  the  ece 
my,  freshly  reinforced,  now  toned 
upon  them  with  redoubled  eoergr 
and  courage,  and  soon  their  fate  we 
sealed.  Some  soirendered  at  ooee, 
the  rest  retreated^  nearly  half  tba 
men  of  the  division  were  kfM 
wounded,  or  captured.  Bot  tb^ 
had  won  undying  fisrae  bv  tbar 
glorious  onslaught,  and  as  Iod^  » 
the  war  is  remembered,  so  ioof 
will  the  charge  of  PickeU  and  ba 
Virginians  be  spoken  of  by  tkeer 
countrymen  with   the    same  proad 
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and  yet  regretftil  satisfaotion  with 
wliich  Englrebmen  tell  of  the  charge 
of  the  Six  Hundred  at  Balaklava, 

Another  asaauk  was  made,  I 
think,  QDder  Trimble,  but  it  was 
tinsnccessfhl ;  nor,  indeed,  had  it 
much  chance  of  aoocese,  and  woald, 
perhaps,  not  have  been  maide  but 
for  the  oonfnsion  inseparable  from 
the  state  of  affidrs  in  tbe  battle- 
field. The  grand  aasanlt  had  al- 
ready miscarried,  and  Colonel  G., 
an  Englishman,  who  waa  wonnded 
in  the  charge,  told  me  afterwards 
that  before  they  made  it  he  had 
aeen  and  spoken  to  Pickett,  and 
said  that  as  he  had  been  repolsed, 
he  did  not  think  that  they  were 
going  to  snoceed.  However,  they 
went  in  yery  gallantly,  bat  had  to 
retire,  losing  a  good  many  men. 

The  enemy  made  no  attempt  to 
follow  np  their  advantage,  and  it 
was  well  for  them  they  did  not.  I 
see  that  a  General  Batterfield,  in 
evidence  given  before  some  Federal 
oommittee,  blames  General  Meade 
for  not  attacking  Lee's  right  after 
the  repalse,  imagining  that  enor- 
moDs  captures  of  gans  and  other 
great  sncoesses  woald  have  been 
the  result  It  was,  however,  well 
for  the  Federals  that  General  Meade 
3id  not  do  so,  for  he  woald  have 
fonnd  M^Laws's  and  Hood^s  divi- 
sions l^ere  perfectly  ready  and 
willing  to  give  him  a  much  hotter 
reception  than  ha  would  have 
iked.  Bat  in  fiftct  the  Yankees 
9vere  a  gr^t  deal  too  mnch  cat  np 
;hem8elve8  to  think  of  anything 
nore  than  holding  their  own.  They 
lad  been  haddled  np  in  masses  in 
^heir  contracted  position  (which 
ivas  not  hfilf  so  extended  as  that 
>f  the  Oonfederates)  in  order  to  re- 
>e]  the  expected  assanlt^  and  the 
irtillery  had  done  tremendoos  exe- 
rtion among  them.  Then,  thongh 
Mirtially  protected  by  breastworks, 
hey  had  lost  very  heavily  by  mns- 
cetry  fire  during  the  assaults,  for 
he  Southerners  possess  a  great  sa- 
ieriority*in  this  weapon.  Almost 
very  individual  Southerner  has 
loen  acoostomed  to  use  the  rifle 
rom    his  earliest  youth,   and  has 


time  acquired  a  skill  in  handling 
the  Weapon  which  •  no  amount  of 
drilling  can  supply,  and  which  the 
Irish,  Datch,  and  dty  Yankees, 
who  form  the  mass  of  the  Federal 
army,  can  never  hope  to  attain. 
Altogether,  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  in  the  three  daya^  fight- 
ing the  Federal  loss  was  fur  heavier 
than  the  Confederate  in  killed  and 
wounded  ;  and  it  is  only  the  fact  of 
about  6000  Confederate  wonnded 
having  been  left  behind  in  the  hos- 
pitals around  Gettysburg  that  gave 
the  Northerners  even  a  nominal 
preponderance  in  the  number  of 
prisoners  taken.  Longstreet's  corps, 
which  was  the  most  heavily  en- 
gaged, k)St  6990  men.  Pickett's 
loss  was  8500,  M<Lawa's  1660,  and 
Hood's  1760.  I  do  not  know  the 
numbers  lost  in  A.  P.  Hill'a,  nor  in 
EwelPs  corps. 

We  returned  to  the  camp  after 
the  battle,  and  spent  the  evening 
rather  gloomily.  In  the  night  it 
'began  to  rain  heavily;  and  whilst 
we  were  asleep  a  thief  came  into 
our  encampment  and  stole  two 
trunks  out  of  the  tents  in  which  we 
were  lying-— one  from  Major  Moses, 
which  had  6000  dollars  of  public 
money  in  it,  and  one  from  Dr.  Bail»- 
dale  containing  personal  effects. 
Both  were,  naturally,  much  pro- 
voked ;  and  Dr.  Barksdale's  disgust 
seemed  only  increased  when  his 
trunk  was  tbnnd  in  the  course  of 
the  morning  in  a  neighbouring  field, 
open,  robbed  of  its  most  valuable  oon« 
tents,  and  the  rest  saturated  with 
rain.  Major  Moses'  trunk  was  also 
found  in  the  same  state. 

Colonel  F.  and  I  had  returned 
our  horses  to  their  owners,  but  L. 
still  had  his  (a  very  seedy  animal) ; 
and  the  officers  of  the  dtaff  and  the 
medical  depsrtment  being  occupied 
with  their  respective  duties,  we  sal- 
lied forth  together  after  breakfast, 
two  on  foot  and  one  riding  alter- 
nately, and  in  this  way  we  wandered 
about  the  Une& 

We  met  Greneral  Longstreet,  who 
had  been  much  amused  by  hearing, 
through  a  flag  of  truce,  that  he 
was  severely  wounded  ajid  in  tha 
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encttiy's  hiodt,  but  woald  bo  weH 
tekea  care  of.  We  alw  mei  th« 
Ber.   Qoaenl   Pendktoiiy  ohi«f   of 


•rtineiy  to  tbo  army,  and  vemiiiMd 
aome  time  in  oboTeraatioii  vitk 
him. 


L.  Presently  rode  off  to  aee 
General  Lee,  and  when  he  retvraed 
told  na  that  a  retreat  bad  been 
decided  on.  We  were  kept  a  long 
time  »t  the  cottage  of  a  silly  old 
Dotobmaii,  by  a  heavy  downfall  of 
rain,  and  then  went  to  Bream's 
tavern  on  the  road  to  EaSrfieid, 
whiefa  by  in  the  direction  of  oar 
retreat.  The  road  was  crowded 
with  wtggont^  as  the  whole  train 
had  but  two  roads  to  moTo  on — the 
Fairfield  and  the  Oashtown  one. 
When  Lee*B  army  entered  Mary- 
land, the'  waggon<train  alone,  with- 
out the  artillery,  was  fortv-two 
mike  long,  and  it  was  now  larger 
than  ever,  thoa^  most  of  the  wag- 
gons  and  teams  proonred  in  Penn- 
aylfania  bad  been  already  sent  to 
the  rear. 

Bream's  tavern,  house,  stableai 
bam,  and  every  ont-bnilding,  were 
ihll  of  woanded  men,  some  of 
whom  were  being  moved  into  the 
ambalanoea,  and  others  more  badly 
wonnded  were  bein^  removed  to  the 
better  acoommodntion  left  thereby 
▼leant 

It  was  a  grieyoos  sight  to  see 
these  fine  yoong  fellows,  many  of 
them  probably  crippled  for  life, 
andfyet  all  were  oheerfal  and  smil- 
ing. Looks  of  deep  sympathy 
greeted  them  on  every  side  as  they 
were  borne  past  on  stretcheri.  And 
sometimes  the  wonnded  men  woald 
addreas  a  few  enooaraging  worda 
to  scnne  friend  who  stood  near, 
himself  too  sad  to  speak. 

Many  were  to  be  left  behind,  too 
severely  wounded  to  bear  removal; 
and  it  strnck  me  very  much  that  it 
ahonld  be  they  who  would  speak 
words  of  eomlbrt  to  their  more  for- 
tunate friends  who  had  escaped  the 
dangers  bf  the  battle. 

Not  one  complained.  All  bore 
themselves  in  the  same  prond  manly 
way. 


For  a  time  the  yard  in  front  of 
Bream's  tavern  seemed  a  regular 
rendesvons  for  generals  and  ttietr 
staffofficers,  and  all  who  ptsstd 
stopped  on  their  way  and  entered 
into  conversation. 

Here  I  met  General  J.  £.  B.  Stnart 
for  the  first  time,  and  was  introdoeed 
to  him,  and  to  many  others  too  do- 
meroos  to  name.  * 

When  it  was  desk  we  went  on  t 
mile  or  two  &rther  on  the  Fttir- 
field  road,  and  preeently  came  opon 
a  blazing  fire,  aronnd  whidi  were 
Oenefals  Lee  and  Longstreet,  with  sQ 
their  Staff. 

We  were  to  remain  here  tOl  tht 
train  had  paased,  when  the  mtia 
body  of  the  army  woold  be  with- 
drawn from  its  position  and  Join  die 
retreat 

It  soon  grew  pitch  dark,  and 
then  the  rain  began  again.  Oli, 
how  it  did  poor!  I  nOT^r  aaw  tnr* 
thing  like  it  Now  aocl  tbeo  it 
woQld  rehix  a  little,  and  then  agsia 
and  again  woald  rash  down  in  tor- 
rents. ^  This  is  too  heavy  10  last,^ 
I  thonght  to  myself  many  a  Ome,  bat 
it  did  last. 

Fortunately  for  me  I  was  tble^ 
ably  weatherproof,  as  Oolonel  F. 
had  very  kindly  lent  ni%  his  india- 
robber  overcoat,  he  andTL.  having 
gone  off  in  an  amhuUtnmy  as  a 
covered  four-seated  ^^  boggy,"  spe- 
cially belonging  to  the  headqaa^ 
ters  oi  the  medical  department,  -wm 
called. 

It  was  certainly  a  dismal  nigbt 
The  fire  was  kept  up  and  |)roteotod 
from  the  rain  by  continnaUy  piling 
on  fresh  wood,  and  it  was  a  rosriog 
one,  yet  I  wondered  that  ft  was  not 
extinguished.  It  lighted  np  tbe 
scene  with  a  strange  glare. 

Lee  and  Longstreet  atood  apart 
eognged  in  earnest  oonvenati^A, 
and  aronnd  the  fire  in  varioai 
groupa  lay  the  officers  of  their  Stsfli. 
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Tired  to  defttb.  many  were  sleep- 
ing,  in  Bpito  ot  toe  mad  and  dreooh* 
ing  rain;  and  I  irell  remember  one 
long  log  of  wood,  a  fence- rai),  which 
woe  roach  ooYeted  as  a  pillow. 
Onoe  Major  Moses,  unable  to  sleep, 
got  Qp  and  politely  offered  me  his 
•hare  of  it. 

I  Booepted  and  lay  down,  bot 
the  edges  were  very  sharp,  and  each 
time  I  fell  off  into  a  doze,  I  began 
to  dream  so  vividly  that  my  head 
was  being  cat  off;  that  at  last  I 
conld  stand  it  no  longer,  and  re* 
turned  the  Major  his  part  of  the 
bolster  with  thanks.  Again  and 
again  daring  the  night  reports 
oamein  from  Law,  M^Laws,  £wel), 
i&BO.,  stating  that  the  enemy  had 
retreated,  and  that  they  had  nothing 
bat  cavalry  in  front  of  them. 

General  Lee  said,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  that  he  had  hesitated 
whether  he  should  not  oonnter- 
mand  his  own  retreat.,  which  he 
certainly  would  not  have  com- 
menced if  he  had  anticipated  snoh 
dreadfully  bad  weather.  But  the 
waggon-traiss  wem  now  well  on 
their  road  to  the  rear,  and  their 
safety  might  have  been  compro- 
mised if  the  army  had  not  folluwed 
them.  By  eight  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing the  whole  waggon-train  had 
got  past  OS,  and  the  troops  began 
to  move.  It  had  ceased  raining, 
bat  the  road  was  a  sea  of  slash  and 
mod,  and  we  got  along  very  slowly. 
I  was  on  horseback  this  day,  bat  tlie 
next  I  travelled  with  L.,  in  ail  am« 
balance,  a  most  tedioos  way  of-  pro* 
eeeding  on  a  march,  as  one  has  to 
itiek  to  the  line  of  mad  called  the 
road,  and  keep  time  with  the  train, 
which  comes  to  a  stop  every  now 
and  then  by  a  waggon  getting 
''stalled"  in  tome  hole  or  rat. 
Once  well  stuck,  it  takes  a  good 
deal  of  hard  palling  by  the  males, 
and  almost  as  much  hard  swearing, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  their  drivers 
to  get  a  waggon  afloat  again;  ana 
ao  we  moved  along,  bat  very  slowly. 
and  it  was  dark  before  we  reached 
Hagerstown. 

Some  smart  skirmishing  had 
been  goiag  on  near  here  before  we 


arrived,  a«  some  of  fbe  enenry'i 
cavalry  had  attacked  the  trains. 
They  succeeded  In  capturing  about 
forty  of  Eweirs  waggons  and  ana- 
balances,  and  twenty  of  Stoan'si 
bat  were  driven  off  beAire  they 
ooold  do  further  damage.  On  this 
occasion  the  teamstens  were  said 
to  have  behaved  very  well,  and 
to  have  repelled  an  attack  of  the 
enemy  by  themselves  after  their  . 
own  cavalry  guard  had  ^^skedad- 
dled.'' We  managed  to  get  on  a 
Goaple  of  niiles  beyond  the  town; 
but  L.,  Oolonel  F.,  and  myself, 
retomed  nekt  day,  and  took  up 
oar  quartern  together  in  Hagen- 
town,  at  the '  Washington  Hotel 
We  were  anxioos  to  get  some  sup- 
pRies  here,  but  the  shops  wwe  all 
shut,  so  we  made  interest  with  the 
laodlord  of  oar  hotel ;  and  as  we 
engaged  to  pay  iu  ^greenbacks," 
he  promised  to  introduoe  us. to 
a  *' store"  keeper  of  the  place. 
^  You'll  find  him  a  yei^  fine  gen- 
tleman, sir,  and  quite  honest,"  he 
said.  Next  morning  we  were 
turned  out  early,  oar  black  waiter 
announcing  that  the  *'  lady  "  wished 
to  make  the  beds,  so  we  had  to 
make  room  for  the  chamber-maid, 
and  went  down  stain^  and  were 
introduced  to  the  *^nne  gentle* 
man."  I  very  nearly  forgot  to 
shake  hands  when  this  ceremony 
was  performed,  which  would  have 
been  a  terrible  breach  of  etiquette. 
However,  all  went  on  smoothlv; 
we  got  into  his  store  through  the 
back-door,  and  invested  a  large 
amount  of  greenbacks  in  the  pur- 
chase  of  ooffee,  white  sagar,  stea- 
rine  candlee,  &c.,  ^to.,  all  whioh 
laxnries  are  at  present  almost 
anprocurable  la  the  Ck>afederate 
States. 

lo  IJhe  afternoon  I  rode  out  to 
tl^  camp,  and  stayed  there  till  the 
evening,  talking  over  the  late  bat- 
tles. It  seemwl  nndecided  whether 
we  should  adv.inoe  again  f  bat  in 
summing  np  the  advantages  already 
obtained  by  this  forward  move- 
lAnt  of  lieeV,  It  is  obvious  that 
the  campaign  had  not  been  a  fruit- 
leas  one.     The   war  has  not  only 
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been  earriad  on  in  the  enemy's 
country,  bnt  enormous  sopplies  have 
been  obtained,  whicb  will  main- 
tain tbe  army  for  Beveral  montba 
to  oome.  Waggons  and  borsea, 
vbicb  were  very  necessary,  bave 
also  been  secured  in  incaJcnlable 
numbers.  Tbe  men,  whose  meat- 
ration  for  seycral  months  past  has 
been  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bacon, 
now  get  a  pound  and  a  half  of  beef. 
Fifteen  thousand  cattle  bave  been 
driven  to  the  rear  for  the  use  of 
tbe  army,  which  at  present  requires 
about  three  hundred  bead  a-day. 
Then  tbe  enemy  has  had  to  evacuf- 
ate  a  large  portion  of  Southern  ter« 
litoiy,  upon  which  they  were  press- 
ing heavily,  and  that,  too,  just  in 
time  for  the  harvest  to  be  secured  to 
Uie  Ounlederaoy.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  Nortl)  will  claim 
Gettysburg  as  a  glorious  victory ;  and 
there  will,  of  courne,  be  great  rtjoio- 
ings  over  it  in  '*  Tankeedoodledom," 
as  my  friends  say. 

At  the  Dutchman's  cottage  I 
met  two  officers  who  had  been,  pri- 
soners of  war  in  tbe  North,  and 
confined  .in  Fort  Delaware,  near 
Baltimore.  They  described  the 
horrors  of  their  existence  there; 
aqd  it  seems,  indeed,  by  all  acr 
counts  that  I  have  heard  before 
and  siooe,  to  be  a  very  filthy  and 
unwholesome  place,  utterly  unfit 
for  the  confinement  of  prisoners 
of  war.  The  fact .  that  both  sides 
speak  the  same  language  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  to  recapture  % 
man  when  he  has  once  escaped,  and 
renders  it  perhaps  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  restrictions  far  more  strin** 
gent  than  usual  in  Europe;  and  if 
only  close  confinement  and  want  of 
exerci-^e  were  complained  of,  tber^ 
might  be  some  excuse ;  but  there  la 
none  for  choosing  a  place  botori- 
OQsly  unwholesome,  denying  the 
unfortunate  captives  the  means  of 
keeping  their  prison  and  themselves 
dean,  and  supplying  them  at  tbe 
same  time  with  scanty  food,  which 
is  sometimes  so  bad  as  to  be  almost 
poisonous.  I  visited  the  Liblgr 
Prison  at  Richmond  some  time  after- 


wards, and  found  it  )[ept  serapokwslj 
clean  and  well  ventilated;  there 
was  not  a  bud  smell  about  the  place; 
and,  to  attend  npon  the  900  to  1000 
officers  confined  there,  forty  negio 
servants  were  kept. 

At  Belle  Isle,  in  the  James  river, 
close  to  Richmond,  there  were  aboat 
8000  prisoners  living  io  tent^,  is 
a  regular  encampment,  with  plenty 
of  room  for  exercise,  any  amouDt 
of  water,  bathing  allowed  in  t)« 
season,  and  batter  rations  than  the 
Oonliiderate  soldiers  get  in  the  fieli, 
though  nominally'  the  same.  Tbej 
had  been  on  Belle  Isle  «x  moodii 
when  I  went  there,  and  I  coaated 
seventy-six  graves  in  the  islsad. 
As  many  have  died  in  onedsyat 
Fort  Delaware— so  Captain  ms- 
Sieux,  tbe  Commandant  of  B^ 
Isle,  informed  me.  '  During  tbs 
first  three  months  only  one  had 
died,  bnt  lately,  since  tbe  exchange 
of  prisoners  had  been  stopped,  the 
men  easily  fell  ill,  grew  despondent, 
and  died. 

The  Yankees  bave  tried  verv  haid 
to  get  up  a  sensation  in  tbe  Iforth, 
about  the  slleged  ill-treatment  of 
Federal  prisoners  in  the  Sooth. 
For  this  pnrpose  they  have  bad 
photographs  taken  of  some  noor 
fellows  who  had  been  for  a  loog 
time  ill  in  the  hospitala  at  Bieih 
mond,  and  had  been  aent  boms  id 
their  firieoda  to  save  their  lives.  «0f 
course,  these  poor  wretohes  looked 
in  the  most  miserable  oondilioa, 
although  it  was  tbroogh  iUnea  and 
not  hom.  atarvation ;  bat  the  Tan- 
kees  did  not  scrapie  to  scatter  po^ 
traits  of  them  about  by  the  arillkn, 
as  samples  of  the  state  of  all  tfaa 
prisoners  held  in  the  South.  It 
was  a  y««  d^ujpnrU  very  laudable,  **ai 
it  might  injure  the  South,"  like  ICr. 
Seward^s  forged  despatohes;  bot| 
after  what  I  had  seen  with  my  own 
^ee  at  Belle  Isle  and  the  Ii% 
Prison,  and  what  I  heard  with 
my  own  ears  from  Soothemers  d 
their  treatment  as  nriaoners  io  tin 
North,  I  could  not  help  being  maiD^ 
ed  of  the  dd  Scotch  prowh|  ''li 
doers  are  ill  deemera" 
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Two  days  after  otir  retnm  to 
HagerstowD,  Oolonel  F.  left  os,  be- 
ing obliged  to  return  to  England 
without  delay,  and  made  straight 
for  the  Federal  lines,  determined  to 
take  bis  cbaooe  of  getting  through 
them.  Most  of  his  friends  were 
rather  anxious  about  him,  but  Long- 
,  street,  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
faTonrile,  was  confident  he  would 
succeed.  "A  man  who  has  tra- 
velled all  through  Texas  as  sao- 
cessfully  as  the  Colonel,  is  safe  to  get 
througli  the  Yankee  lines  all  right," 
be  said. 

L.  and  I  visited  General  Lee  in 
the  afternoon,  and  be  spoke  rery 
openly  on  the  subject  of  the  late 
campaign. 

Had  he  been  aware  that  Meade 
had  been  able  to  concentrate  his 
whole  armv — for  which  he  deserved 
great  credit — he  certainly  should 
not  have  attacked  him:  indeed  it 
bad  not  been  his  interest  nor  his 
intention  to  bring  on  a  great  battle 
at  all ;  but,  led  away,  partly  by  the 
success  of  the  first  day,  believin|; 
that  Meade  had  only  a  portion  of 
hb  army  in  front  of  him,  and  see- 
ing the  enthusiasm  of  his  own 
troops,  he  had  thought  that  a  suc- 
cessful battle  would  cut  the  knot 
so  easily  and  satis&ctorily,  that  be 
4iad  determined  to  risk  it.  His  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments he  attributed  to  Stoart  having 
got  too  far  away  from  him  with  his 
cavalry. 

Stuart,  who  had  gone  to  within 
sight  of  Washington  and  captured 
a  lai^  train  of  waggons  close  to 
Georgetown,  a  suburb  of  that 
city,  had  expected  to  rendez* 
▼ous  with  tbei  main  army  on  tlie 
Susquehanna,  but  when  he  reached 
Tork  he  found  that  Gtoeral  Lee 
bad  not  advsnced  as  fiir  as  he  ex- 
pected, and  that  the  whole  Federal 
force  was  between  him  and  Qeneral 
Lee.  Oonseqaemly  he  had  to  make 
a  long  detour,  coming  round  by  Oar- 
liale,  to  r^oin  the  anny,  and  did  not 


arrive  till  the  evening  of  the  second 
day's  battle. 

General  Lee,  when  he  had  oom- 
menoed  his  forward  movement,  had 
gained  several  days'  march  upon 
General  Hooker,  who  was  at  that 
time  opposed  to  him ;  but  at  Cham- 
bersburg  he  had  been  obliged  to 
halt  with  his  main  foroe^for  three 
days,  as  there  had  been  some  delay 
in  forwarding  his  supply  trains. 
This  gave  Meade,  who  had  now 
superseded  Hool^er,  time  to  concen- 
trate his  forces  in  the  right  direction. 
Otherwise,  and  if  Lee  had  been  able 
to  follow  closely  upon  Swell's  corps^ 
which  had  advanced  as  for  as  Car- 
lisle, he  would  have  crossed  the 
mountainous  region  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  got  into  the  rich  and  fertile  val- 
ley of  the  Susquehanna  without  any 
opposition. 

Here  his  army  would  have  found 
plentiful  means  of  subsistence. 
Philadelphia  would  have  been 
threatened,  and  Washington,  Bal- 
timore, and  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac would  have  been  cut  off  from 
their  supplies,  and  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  North  except 
bv  sea.  The  communications  of 
Ghsneral  Lee  could  not  have  been 
ieriotuly  interfered  with  without 
the  Federal  army  entirely  uncover- 
ing Washington  and  Baltimore.  He 
might  have  taken  up  a  position 
where  it  would  have  been  very 
diflcnlt  for  Meade  to  attack  him; 
and  Mrithout  farther  fighting,  by 
merely  maintaining  his  army  at  or 
near  Harrisburg  or  some  other  cen- 
tral pointy  iccalcalable  results  might 
have  been  secured.  But  it  was  not 
so  ordained. 

If  the  campaiffn  had  such  an  ob- 
ject in  view  as  I  have  supposed,  it 
was  already  defeated,  when  Meade 
was  able  to  concentrate  his  whole 
army  and  place  it  in  Lee's  way  be- 
ibre  he  had  got  through  the  moun- 
tains. 

Far  from  his  base  of  supplies, 
with   an   enormoos   waggon -tnin^ 
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Lee  could  not  hope  by  manoauTring 
to  diBludge  Meade  from  before  him; 
and  in  that  difficiUt  mountainoas 
region,  where  strong  defensive  posi- 
tions are  to  be  found  at  every  few 
miles'  interval,  it  would  have  been 
very  unreasonable  to  expeot  to  in- 
flict 8Uoh  a  crushing  defeat  upon, 
Keade'd  army  as  wooTd  prevent  him 
from  making  any  fartljer  resistance. 

Had  the  strong  positions  at  Get- 
tysburg been  stormed,'  no  doubt 
cannon  and  colours  and  prisoners 
would  have  been  taken,  hot  at  a 
great  sacrifice  of  life.  The  Fede- 
rals would  have  fallen  back,  and 
probably  taken  up  a  still  stronger 
position  a  few  miles  to  the  rear. 
Iiee  would  have  had  to  retreat  all 
the  same,  especially  as,  after  the 
third  day  8  fight,  ammunition — ^par- 
tScalarly  small-arms  ammunition  — 
was  getting  short  Had  there  been 
only  a  portion  of  Meade's  army  at 
Gettysbuiig,  and  that  portion  had 
been  overwhelmed,  of  course  it 
would  have  been  a  difllerent  thiotf; 
and,  as  General  Lee  said  himself 
it  was  under  the  impression  that 
he  bad  only  a  part  of  Meade^s  army 
to  deal  with  that  he  fought  the 
batae. 

As  we  were  riding  back  to  Hag- 
erstown  we  fell  in  with  Colonel 
Wick  ham,  who  commands  a  brigade 
of  6cuart!s  cavalry,  in  connection 
with  whom  the  following  story  was 
told  me. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Vir- 
ginia was  one  of  the  last  States  to 
0ecede,  and  did  not  do  so  until  she 
had  exhausted  every  effort  to  eff«>ct 
a  compromise;  and  when  she  did 
80,  the  few  Southern  States  that 
were  stil(  hesitating  followed  bet 
example,  and  the  war  became  inevi- 
table. 

Matters  were  coming  to  a  crisis 
when  the  leading  men  of  Virginia 
Bent  a  deputation  of  three  of  their 
number*  to  wait  on  the  President, 
Mr.  Lincoln. 


They  tried  to  impress  him  wi& 
a  sense  of  the  gravity  oftbeaitua- 
tioD,  and  urgently  entreated  that  he 
would  do  Bomeuiing  to  calm  the 
excitement  amongst  the  people, 
whose  irritation  at  the  threats  of 
the  Administration  and  of  the 
Northern  States  was  getting  beyond 
control. 

It  was  just  aller  the  taking  of 
Fort  Sumter,  and  Lincoln's  having 
called  out  75,000  men  to  coerce  the 
South. 

"Bat  what  would  yon  have  me 
do  ?^  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 

^'  Mr.  President,"  replied  one  of  the 
deputation,  "  I  would  beg  yoa  to  lend 
me  your  finger  and  tbamb  for  five 
minutes" — ^meaning,  of  oonrdb,  that 
he  wished  him  to  write  som^hing 
that  should  allay  the  prevailing  ex- 
citement 

Bat  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  c^kkw 
to  understand  him.  ^Mj  finger 
and  thumb  r  he  repeated — '^mj 
finger  and  thumb  I  What  wooA 
you  do  with  them?  Blow  yoor 
nose  r 

The  deputation  retired  in  £s^u§t, 
and  Virginia  seceded. 

We  remained  about  a  wedc  at 
Hagerstown,  being  all  the  time,  ss 
we  discovered  afterwards  from  ths 
Yankee  newspapers,  in  the  most 
frightful  danger  of  being  captured 
by  Meade's  victoriona  and  parsaing 
army.  Lee*s  army,  upon  whidi  we 
relied  for  security,  waa^  it  is  tni& 
only  a  mile  ofl^  Hagerstown  vA 
ourselves  lying  between  them  and 
the  Yankees,  but  it  was  a  demoral- 
ised horde  of  fugitives;  and  Meade 
lost  all  the  credit  he  had  gained  at 
Gettysburg,  because  he  did  not  cap- 
ture the  whole  ^^  crowd,*'  or  drive 
them  into  the  Potomaa  Forta- 
nately  we  were  in  happy  ignoranoa 
of  the  peril  in  which  we  were  placed, 
or  it  might  have  disturbed  our  peace- 
fol  slumbers  at  the  Washington 
HoteU 

Whilst  we  were  at  Hagerstown, 
the  news  arrived  of  the  fall  of  Ykks- 


*  I  have  ainoe  heard  *that  Colonel  Wfokham,  although  a  vary  pramineat  bb 
lA  th^  oouQoiU  of  hia  State,  waa  not  one  of  thia  deputation,  whidi  imnawtiid  of 
Meaan.  W.  B.  Preaton,  G.  W.  Randolph,  and  A  N.  H.  Stuart 
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bnrg,  and  tbis  nay  perh^M  baTO 
bad  some  inflaenoe  in  decidiog 
Gheneral  Lee  to  reoroce  the  Poto* 
mao.  Hany  were  disappointed  at 
this  deoisioD,  as  It  had  been  tbe 
general  opinion  that  the  army  was 
only  ^waiting  for  fresh  lappHes  to 
recommenoe  offensiTe  operations. 

Again  the  rain  came  down  in  tor- 
rents,   and  the  generals  must  have 
had   an   anxioi^  time  of  it,  as   the 
Potomac  was  mnoh  swollen  aJready, 
and    there    was   bat  one    pontoon 
bridge  at  the  point  where  we  crossed. 
Howeyer,  all  got  over  safely,  and 
Meade  did  not  capture  a  reat^nard 
of  two  brigades,  as  he   afterwards 
boasted  he  bad   done.    There  was, 
boweVer,  a  fhrioos  attack  made  by 
some  forty  tipsy  cavalry  men  npon 
the    reargnard;    and    though    they 
Tvere  entirely  cnt  to  pieces  them- 
selves,   they   killed    General   PetU- 
grew,    and  s^eral  soldiers.    Gene- 
ra) Pettigrew,  as  they  came  tearing 
aldng    with   a    Yankee    battle-flag 
flying,    had   forbidden   his  men   to 
fire  at  them,  thinking  it  was  a  party 
of  Oonfederatea  who  liad  captared 
a  Yankee  flag;   he  coold  not  con- 
ceive it   possible^  that  a   sqnad   of 
cavalry   should    attack   his    strong 
force. 

The  Yankee  cavalry  has  not  the 
credit  of  doing  very  dashing  things, 
and  at  present  tbe  Confederate 
cavalry  is  also  a  little  under  a  cloud. 
The  cavalry  have  always  artillery 
with  them,  and  Longstreet  says 
it  is  tbis  which  demoralises  them. 
When  tw6  cavalry  parties  meet  they 
do  not  fight  themselves,  but  set 
their  artillery  to  work  at  a  game  of 
long  bowls. 

I  think  the  fact  of  the  men  own- 
ing their  own  horses  is  likely  to 
make  them  more  careful  than  .  they 
sboald  be.  If  a  man  loses  bis 
horse  and  cannot  buy  another,  he 
18  transferred  to  the  infantry,  which 
of  course  he  does  not  like.  Besides, 
the  perpetual  raiding,  and  pouncing 
upon  supply  -  trains  and  ^ntlers^ 
stores,  tboQgh  capital  fan,  does  not 
oondnce  to  make  good  soldiers. 

We  pitched  oar  tents  a  mile  or 
two  south  of  where  we  had  crossed 


the  river,  and  made  eonelves 
comfortable.  Tbe  i^rmy  is  in  good 
spirits  in  spite  of  our  own  retreat 
and  the  bad  news  from  the  west. 
As  for  despondency,  or  being  weair 
of  resistance  and  of  the  war,  which 
kind  of  feeling  I  see  the  Northern* 
ers  are  fund  of  attributing  to  the. 
South,  there  are  certainly  no  symp* 
toms  of  it  in  this  army.  "  We  will 
fight  them,  sir,  till  h— —  freezeS| 
and  then,  sir,  we'll  fight  them  on  the 
ice,"  said  an  energetic  officer  to  me ; 
and  the  same  sentiment  seems  to 
animate  every  one,  though  they  do 
not  ail  express  themselves  in  such 
strong  language. 

The  Sonthemers  are  of  course 
not  nearly  so  commercial  a  race  ae 
the  Yankees,  but  still  they  are  much 
given  .to  ^*  trading"  amongst  each 
other,  and  the  otlwr  day  at  an  ho»* 
pital  in  Gettysburg,  an  artillery- 
man whose  leg  was  to  be  taken  off, 
no  sooner  knew  that  the  amputfr- 
l^on  was  decided  npon  by  tbe  doc" 
tors,  than  he  turned  to  another 
wounded  man  in  the  next  bed,  and 
before  tha  operation  was  performed  ^ 
had  ^Hraaed"  the  boot  which  waa 
henceforfh  to  be  of  no  use  to  him. 

Tbe  negroes  in  camp  are  a  great 
study.  Of  course  tiiiey  are  all  slaves. 
They  have  a  great  horror  of  •  the 
Yankees,  and  when  in  Pennsylvania 
could  not  be  got  to  move  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  camp  for  fear  of 
being  kidnapped,  whilst  here  they 
delight  in  roaming  about  the  coun- 
try in  search  of  poultry,  eggs,  fralt| 
and  sudblike  delicacies,  for  which 
they  are  excellent  caterers.  I  heard 
of  only  a  single  instance  of  a  servant 
being  lost  during  the  campaign,  and 
his  master  was  convinced  that  he 
had  been  stolen,  and  that  he  bad 
not  run  off  of  his  own  free-will. 
Our  excellent  cook  Jeff  is  a  great 
character,  and  has  arrived  at  the 
dignity  of  being  an  ^*  uncle  "on  ac- 
count of  his  mature  age;  whilst 
Andrew,  a  handsome  lad  of  about 
twenty,  who  cleans  my  boots  now 
and  then,  in  fine  weather,  is  a 
*^boy,"  and  will  remain  one  till  he 
is  forty. 

Jeff  is  a  preacher,  and  holds  re- 
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Ugioos  meetiiigB  witb  his  feQow*- 
darkies.  Tbey  are  very  shy  of  white 
'  people  comiog  to  these  meetings,  and 
of  coarse  their  masters  let  them  alone, 
and  do  not  introde  npon  theuL  Lying 
in  my  tent  one  morning,  I  overheard 
Jeff  lecturing  Andrew  for  using  f>ro- 
fane  language:  ^'Andrew,  I  hear  yoo 

say  'by ,*     Now,  Andrew,  you 

know  yooVe  not  money  enough  in 
your  pocket  to  bays  bit  of  biscnit, 
and  yet  yon  say,  by—.  Andrew, 
yooMl  never  go  to  heayen,*^  dec  &a 
And  Andrew  hung  his  head,  and  was 
ashamed  of  himself.  They  always 
call  their  masters  and  mistresses  by 
their  Obristian  names,  whatever  may 
be  their  rank  and  titles.  General  Lee, 
for  instance,  will  never  be  anything 
but  Master  Robert  to  any  of  his  ser^ 
rants.  They  have  a  strong  sense  of 
humour,  and  are  always  laughing  at 
something  or  other.  SooMtimes  Uieir 
repartees  are  not  bad.  A  few  days 
ago  I  was  in  the  tent  of  an  offioer  who 
had  Just  been  promoted.  His  servant 
was  making  up  his  bed,  and  the  offioer 
told  him  to  be  sure  and  make  it  long 
enough.  The  "  boy"  look^  up  and 
grinned.  "S^pose,  Master  William, 
yon'se  not  grown  taller  sinoe^yon  was 
msjor,"  he  said.  Their  teeth  are  re- 
markably fine,  and  they  are  prond  of 


them,  I  soppose ;  at  least  they  mostli 
wear  a  toothbrush  very  prommeDdj 
stuck  into  their  coat  button-hob,  ts  i 
dandy  would  carry  k  flower,  or  i 
Frenchman  his  ribbon  of  the  Legtos 
of  Honour. 

They  are  a  very  affedionate  nee, 
and  the  attachment  they  htve  for 
their  masters  is  very  like  thediDiush 
feeling  which  we  read  of  as  hsTing 
ezistid  formerly  in  |be  HighhuKls  i 
Scotland  between  the  lower  clfflsa 
and  their  chiefe.  Wiienever  thej 
have  occasion  for  a  sunume,  tiiey 
make  use  of  their  master's.  They  dis- 
play great  contempt  towards  the  poor 
^*  free  niggers"  in  the  towns,  who  in 
ffenerally  dirty  and  ragged.  %bj 
bok  up  to  their  masters  for  protecUoo, 
which  is  readily  given,  not  only  is  a 
matter  of  course  to  their  owd  serranti, 
but  to  any  other  *'  darkies"  ss  oocaaoa 
may  require. 

If  any  one'  in  the  Botath  wished  to 
make  quite  sure^f  getting  into  tron^ 
he  need  only  abuse  or  ill-traat  a  negn; 
and  though  the  ^*  boy"  mixht  hesob- 
miflbive,  he  would  soon  have  eveiy 
white  man  in  the  ndghboarhood 
down  upon  him,  and  perhaps  a  revolr- 
er  or  two  emptied  into  his  body. 

{To  he  conHnwA.) 
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Thsbk  were  few  busier  diplo- 
nutisu  io  Eorape  dnriDg  these 
eTentfol  days  of  Naples  than  Skef- 
fiDgtoa  Darner;  and  If  England 
bad  not  her  share  of  inflnenoe,  it 
was  no  &ult  of  bis.  He  "sent  off 
special  messengers  every  day.  He 
wn>te  to  F.  O.  in  a  cipher,  of 
which  it  was  said  no  one  bad  the 
key;  and  he  telegraphed  in  mys- 
tical language  to  the  Admiral  at 
Malta,  which  went  far  to  persnade 
the  gallant  seaman  that  his  corre- 
spondent was  a  maniaa  He  be- 
sieged the  Oonrt  and  the  ministerial 
offices,  and  went  home  to  receive 
depntations  from  the  wildest  lead- 
ers of  the  extreme  democracy.  He 
was  determined,  as  he  said,  to 
''know  the  troth,''  and  he  snr^ 
ronnded  himself  for  that  purpose 
with  a  mass  of  ineztiioable  perfidy 
and  ialsehood;  and  yet,  with  all 
these  occopations,  be  passed  bis 
entire  mornings  with  the  Lyles^  and 
dined  with  them  every  day. 

It  was  a  great  pleasare,  as  8ir 
Arthur  said,  to  be  *' behind  the 
scenes;*'  and  really  the  phrase  did 
not  ill-represent  their  position,  for 
they  knew  as  mncb  of  what  was 
going  on  upon  the  stage  as  people 
Qsoally  do  who  bave  only  an  occa- 
sional glimpse,  and  that  from  a 
wrong  point  of  view.  Sir  Arthnr, 
bowever,  believed  Skeffy  to  be  the 
rising  diplomatist,  the  embryo  Tal- 
leyrand of  Great  Britain ;  and  it  was 
strange  to  see  an  old,  crafty,  case- 
hardened  man  of  the  world  listen- 
ing with  implicit  trastfaloess  to 
the  bare-brained  speculations  of  a 
yoang  fellow,  whose  solitary  pre- 
tensions were,  that  he  sent  off 
his  daily  balderdash  marked  **0n 
Her  Mfijesty's  Service,'*  and  sealed 
with  the  royal  arms. 

Lady  Lyle  only  half  believed  in 
him ;  and  as  for  AlioCi  she  langhed 


at,  bat  liked  him;  while  Bella 
gave  him  all  her  confidence,  and 
admired  him  greatly.  And  a  very 
nice  thing  it  is  of  young  ladies,  and 
never  to  be  too  much  commended, 
how  they  will  hang  on  tbe  words^ 
and  store  np  tbe  sayings;  and  re- 
peat ib^  opinions,  of  the  man  who 
prefers  tbem.  It  is  not  exactly 
ijove,  no  more  tban  gooseberry-wine 
is  champagne,  but  it  effervesces  and 
exhilarates,  and  Vm  not  sore  if  it 
does  not  agree  very  well  with  weak 
oonstitudons. 

Now  Skeffy  told  Bellft  ^  every 
morning  in  the  most  mysterious 
manner  bow  he  had  checkmated 
BressoD,  the  French  Minister,  and 
ontwitted  Oaraffa  and  the  Cardinal 
Riario.  They  never  could  make 
oat  whence  he  bad  bis  information. 
Tbe  Queen  had  spent  a  fortune  in 
paying  spies  to  watch  him.  but  be 
oat -manoeuvred  them  all.  No- 
body knew — nobody  ever  could 
know— -tbe  resources  of  his  craft: 
and  indeed,  except  Loais  Napoleon, 
there  was  not  a  man  in  Europe 
bad  fathomed  the  depth  of  bis 
astuteness.  *^I  have  to  pretend," 
would  he  say,  ''to  be  a  light,  flip- 
pant, volatile  creature,  given  up  to 
{)leasure,  fond  of  play,  of  tbe  bal- 
et,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
let  them  bear,  every  day  of  the 
sums  I  bave  lost  at  lansqueoet 
and  tlie  enormous  extravagance  ot 
my  daily  life,  but  they  don*t  know 
what  goes  on  here,^*  and  be  would 
tap  bis  forehead;  ''they  never  sns- 
pect  what  plots  and  plans  and  ma* 
chinations  are  at  work  within  that 
brain  they  imagine  to  be  aban- 
doned to  ei\]oymeot.  It  will  come 
out  one  of  these  days,  dearest 
Bella;  they'll  know  who  'did  it' 
yet'*  And  this  was  a  very  favourite 
phrase  with  him,  and  Bella  caught 
it  np,    and   talked   of  the  people 
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who  had  not  ''done  it,"  and  never  to  yoo  without  an  answer,  snd  he 

could    ^  do  it,*'  and  hinted   at  one  declares  that  if  this  be  not  replied  to 

whom    an    ignorant    world  would  he  will  address  the  Oliief  Secretary  at 

awake    one    morning    to   see   had  home." 

^  done  it/*  and    '*  done  it'*  to  per^  ^  Tell    the   fellow  that  a  Darner 

fection.  18  inaccessible   to   a   menace;    teO 

To  hear  him  talk,  70a  woold  say  him  that   his  stupid   letter    woold 

that  he  rather  liked   the  mistaken  be  promptly  referred  back  to   me; 

estimate  the  world  had  formed   of  and  say  that,  so  far  aa  this  petiio- 

him;  that  it  was  one  of  those  ex-  snla    is    concerned,    1    am    F.    O^ 

cellent  jokes    whose    point   lay   in  and  to  be   propitiated  by  humiHty, 

a   sarprise ;    and  what   a   snrprise  and  not  outraged  by  a  thre^.*^ 

Nwonld   that  be   one  of  these  days  *'Bat  if  it  be  really  true— If  the 

when   he   came  forth    in   his  true  poor  fellow  should  be  impriaoaed  fat 

character,  the  great  political  genius  nothing,  8keff?" 

of  £nrope!    Bella  believed  it  all;  <'If  sol  shall  liberate  him;"*  and 

not  that  she  was  de6clent  in  com-  as  be  spoke  he  arose  and  walked  the 

mon  sense,  or  wanting   in   discern-  room  with  a  haagbty  stride  and  a 

ment;  but    she    liked    him — there  head  erect    "Write — 
was  the  secret    She  had  made  her 

investment  in  a  certain  stock,  and  '*'6ni, — ^I  am  directed  by  H.  M.^ 

would    persist  in   regarding  it  as  a  Oharg6   d' Affaires' —or    rastier  siy 

most  [profitable   venture;  and  thus  *The   undersigned  baa  to   acknov- 

would  they  pass  their  mornings — a  ledge   the   receipt    of' — irha^s  ka 

strange  way  to  make  love,  perhaps,  name?** 

but  that  passion,  etberealise  it  how  ^  Samoel  M'Chruder.** 

yoQ  may,  trades  on  some  one  form  ^<Wbat    a    name!     'of      Bamwi 

or  other  of  selfishness;  and  all  these  M'Grader's  letter;  and   altboogii  he 

endearments  were  blended  with  the  takes     exception     to    the    paasagei 

thonght  of  how  happy  they  sfaonld  marked  A  and  B,  and  reqniivs  ex- 

be  when  they  were  great  people.  planatton  of  the  paragraph  O,  begia* 

Skeffy  woold  bring  with  him,  be-  ning  at  the  words,  '^  nor  eaik  L**  sad 

sides,  a  whole  bai^fal  of  papers,  de-    ending   at,    '*  British    snbjeol'*  * 

snatches,    and    *' private   and  con-  Yoo'U  haVlf'tocopy  oat  the  wfaols 

fidentials,'*    and  suchlike,  and  make  of  his  de8pa68l»4  Bella,  and   tfaca  I 

Bella   copy  ont  pages   for  him    of  shall     mark'  the     paeaageB — ^whee 

that  dreary  trash,  which,  like  a  bad  was  If        ^'' 

tapestry,  has  served  no  other  pur-  *' British  snbject" 

pose  than  to  employ  the  small  mind  '^Yes,    I   remember.     *Tel   that, 

that  devised  it    And  he  would  sit  conceding    mnch    to    tbe    IMin^' 

there,    with   his    eyes   closed,   and  — no,  that  is  too  &miliar — ^makiag 

dictate     to     her     endless     "brief  allowances  for  an  irritability "*"* 

glances/^   at   the  present  aspect   of  "  I  don't  think  yon  can  aaj  tiia^ 

the  Italian  qoestion,   till   tbe   poor  Bkeflfl    He  has  now  berai  seven  we^ 

g'rl  was  half  worn  oat  between  the  in  confinement." 

oportance     of  her  task  and     its  '^Lueky  dog  that  he  htfs  not  bees 

weariness.  seven  weeks  worked   aimoei  to  a 

'^What's  that  you  are  poring  ov^,  skeleton,  like  me,  with  tile  eart»  d 

Bella?"  be  asked,  as  she  read  over  a  whole  nation  on  my  head,  and  tfas 

a  somewhat  lengthy  letter.  eyes  of  Earope  upon  me.** 

'*It  is  tbe  complaint  of  an  Eng-  **Just  let  me  say  that  you  wflt 
lishman  at  being  detained  by  the  look  into  bis  case,  and  do  yoor  best 
auihorlties,  first  at  Palermo  and  to  get  him  ont  of  prison." 
again  here:  he  was  a  mere  traveller,  ^'With  all  my  heart  It  is  fear- 
he  asserts,  and  not  in  any  way  en-  fully  undignified ;  bot  let  it  go,  aad 
gaged  in  political  schemes.  He  1*11  send  off  a  messenger  to  the  Fre- 
•ays  that  this  is  his  fourth  appeal  Ifttto  Lenzi  to  deliver  up  the  prtna- 
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er  M^Groder  to  me  to-morrow 
norotog,  and  wo  will  iaterrogate 
bini  b«re/' 

The  roll  of  a  dnun  was  now  heard 
in  the  street  without,  and  from  th^ 
iMiloony  ooukl  bo  seen  an  immense 
crowd  (if  people  moving  in  front  of 
an  infantry  regiment,  who  marohed 
past  tray^-staioed  and  disordered, 
and  with  an  indescribable  some* 
thing  in  their  air  that  indicated,  it 
might  bo  defeat,  it  might  be  disaf- 
fection. 

*^  Here's  strange  newa,"  said  Bir 
Arthur,  as  ^e  joined  tliero.  ^^The 
Ian*  I  lord  tells  me  Garibaldi  has 
landed  in  Oaiabria»  near  Reggio, 
beaten  tha  royal  tvoops,  and  is  in 
fall  maroh  on  Naples^  The  regi- 
ment tliat  yon  see  there  were  order- 
ed off  to  reinforce  the  advanced 
gnard,  bat  cried  oat  'Yiye  Gari- 
bahli  V  and  hAve  been  now  recalled, 
and  are  to  be  sent  into  the  fortress." 

**Lookr'  cried  Bktff;  "here 
comes  the  artillery  after  them,  a 
strong  proof  that  they  don't  trnst 
these  fellows.  Bella,  I  mast  write 
off  the  news  at  once." 

*'  Let  me  first  finish  aboot  MK;ira. 
der,'*  said  she,  as  she  sat  down  to  the 
table. 

*'  I  wish  we  were  all  safe  back  in 
England,^'  aaidxLady  Lyle,  as  she 
oame  np* 

*'I  was,  jnst  thinking  the  very 
same  thing,'*  said  Sir  Artlkor. 

^'Have  no  fears,'*  interposed 
Skeffy  ;  **  L  shall  order  up  the  fleot 
from  Malta.  Yoa  shall  have  a  frigate 
— &  lineof-battJe  ship,  if  you  like  it 
belter." 

^^I'd  mach  rather  we  ^ad  post- 
borscs  and  an  e^rt,"  said  Lady 
Lyle. 

''  Would  that  be  possible,  Damer?" 
^*A11  is  poeeible,  Sir  Artbnr,  to 

Sower    properly   exercised.    ViX  go 
own  at  once  to  the  War-Office  and 
see  what  can  be  done.*' 

**If  it  were  perfectly  safe,"  said 
Bella,  **  I  ^onld  like  to  drive  through 
the  streets  and  see  what  is  going  on; 
«ik)  as  Alice  refoses  to  go  oat,  we 
are  jost  enough  for  one  carriage." 
The  project  was  agreed  to,  all  the 
more    readily    that  Skeff   assured 


them  his  presence  was  an  egis 
that  all  parties  would  know  how  to 
respect :  he  was,  in  fact,  as  he  put  it, 
a  sort  of  emblematised  British  lioni 
who,  with  folded  paws,  was  about 
to  take  an  airing  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment. 

**  As  we  drive  along,"  whispered 
be  to  Bel]%  ^*  jost  watch  the  rtrcog- 
nitions  fellows  will  throw  nie-^ 
look,  a  gesture,  a  sign,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, but  enough  to  say,  'Tour 
Excellency  may  depend  npon  us.' " 

And  Bella  felt  a  certain  elation 
at  the  thought  that  she  wbs  the 
chosen  one  of  a  man  so  eminent  and 
so  distinguished.  And  oh  dear, 
Jet  us  not  be  severe  upon  her  for  itt 
If  we  ooul^  not  make  occasional 
swans  of  our  geese  in  this  life,  we 
shoo  Id  be  very  ill  off  in  niatters  of 
ornithology.  Away  they  drove 
down  the  Chiaja  and  up  the  Tole- 
do, where  amidst  wild  yells  and 
cries  for  the  King,  and  at  times  for 
Garibaldi,  a  dense  mass  of  people 
surged  and  swayed  like  a  mighty 
monster  awaking  out  of  slumber 
and  arousing  to  deeds  of  violence. 

The  populace  seemed  intoxicated, 
but  not  with  wine  or  with  joy, 
but  a  sort  of  dare-devil  reckless- 
ness whiph  sought  something — 
anything — to  vent  its  pa^ion  upon* 
Lines  of  men  linked  arm  in  arm, 
and. filling  the  fall  breadth  of  the 
street,  marched  rapidly  on,  chant- 
ing wild  songs ;  and  it  was  strange 
to  mark  in  these  the  old  grey-headed 
feeble  man  coupled  with  the  stal- 
wart youtli,  or  perhape  the  mere 
boy.  Here  and  there  were  groups 
listening  to  some  street- orator,  now 
greeting  his  words  with  a  cheer, 
DOW  with  a  burst  of  voclferoos 
laughter;  and  through  all  these 
went  other  men,  busily,  eagerly, 
whispering  to  this,  conferring  with 
that^  now  exerting  ever^  effurt  of 
persuasiveness,  now  seemmg  to  em^ 
ploy  incentives  to  vengeance. 

Except  the  carriage  where  sat 
the  Lyles,  not  another  vehicle  of  any 
kind  wa!9  to  be  seen;  and  as  th^ 
horses  moved  slowly  along  through 
the  dense  crowd,  many  a  rude  jest 
and  droll  comment  was  passed  upon 
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tlie  "matt!  Ingleai" — ^the  mad  Eng- 
lish— ^wlio  had  takeo  each  a  time 
and  place  for  a  carriage  airiog.  Kor 
was  the  courage  of  the  act  ODrecog- 
nised,  and  twice  or  thrice  a  wild 
cheer  proclaimed  what  tb^  thoaght 
of  a  nation  whose  very  ladies  were 
above  all  fear  and  timidity. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  all 
this  tumnit  was,  that  soldiers  were 
seen  everywhere  mixed  up  with  the 
dvilians;  not  merely  farlongbed 
men  in  ondress,  but  soldiers  in  f^Il 
nniform  and  perfectly  armed,  bnt 
yet  di splay iog,  sometimes  ostenta- 
tiously, by  the  way  they  carried  their 
shakoes  or  their  bayonets,  or  wore 
their  coats  open  and  unbuttoned, 
that  they  no  longer  respected  the 
claims  of  discipline. 

Patrols  on  foot  or  horseback 
would  be  met  too;  but  the  men, 
under  no  restraint,  woald  not  only 
exchange  words  of  greeting  with 
the  inub,  bat  accept  offers  of  wine 
or  cigars;  and  it  was  seen  that  the 
ofScers  were  either  powerless  to 
prevent  or  unwilling  to  curb  this 
indLsoipline. 

'*What  does  all  this  portend, 
Damer?"  asked  Sir  Arthur.  "We 
hear  cheers  for  the  King;  but  all  I 
see  seems  to  threaten  his  down- 
fell."         % 

Skeffy  was  puzzled,  and  a  wiser 
man  might  have  been  pozzled;  but 
his  diplomatic  instincts  forbade  such 
a  humiliating  avowal,  and  so  he 
merely  muttered  something  to  the 

Surport,  that  "We"  had  pot  folly 
eter mined  what  was  to  be  the 
issue;  an'd  that  till  "We**  bad  made 
up  one  minds,  all  these  signs  and 
portents  were  mere  street- noises. 

If  I  am  not  perfectly  jast  to 
him  in  this  rendering  of  his  expla- 
nation, I  am  at  least  merciful  to  mv 
reader ;  and,  leaving  the  party  to  fol- 
low but  the  exploration,  I  shall  re- 
turn to  the  drawing-room  they  had 
Just  quitted,  and  where  Alice  now 
sat  alone,  and  deep'  In  thought 
The  yells  and  cries  that  filled  the 
street  outside,  and  the  continual 
uproar  that  resounded  through  the 
city,  were  all  unheeded  by  her ;  and 
80  immersed  was  she  In  her  reflec- 


tions, that  when  a  fsemni  entered 
the  room  to  present  the  eard  of  a 
visitor,  she  was  vnaware  of  hie  pre- 
sence till  be  bod  twice  addresnd 
her. 

"Ic  cannot  be  for  m^**  aaid  die, 
looking  at  the  name.  "I  do  not 
know  the  Oount  d'Amalfi." 

"He  hopes  to  be  better  remem- 
bered as  Mr.  Maitland,'*  Mid  that 
gentlemaoy  as,  pushing  wide  the 
half-open  door,  he  approaobed  her 
add  made  a  low  bow. 

The  servant  had  time  to  retire 
and  shut  the  door  b^ore  Alioe  bad 
sufficiently  recovered  heraelf  to  aik 
MaStland  to  be  seated.  60  eoldW 
was  the  request  oonrejed,  how- 
ever, that  if  he  was  not  deter- 
mined on  having  an  interriew,  he 
would  have  affected  to  make  bis 
call  an  ofifer  of  some  sort  of  attes- 
tion,  and  taken  his  leave  ahnost  ea 
the  instant  Flar  different  were  Mi 
present  intentions;  and  aa  be  de- 
posited his  hat  and  cane,  azid  took 
nis  place  in  front  of  her,  there  was 
a  methodical  slowness  that  indi- 
oated  purpose. 

"I  am  almost  afraid  to  teD  yoe. 
Mr.  MaiUand,"  she  began,  ^tbat  I 
gave  orders  to  be  denied  to  all  visi- 
tors. They  have  all  gone  oat  to 
drive,  and '' 

"It  was  for  that  reason  I  took 
this  opportani^  to  oall,.  madam," 
said  he,  very  quietly,  bnt  in  a  toae 
of  some  decision.  "  I  deaiFed  lo  see 
you  all  alone." 

"  Not,  surely,  if  yoa  were  awan 
that  I  did  not  reoeivef" 

"Do  not  oblige  me  to  eooviet 
myself,  Mrs.  Trafibrd;  for  I,  tcm, 
shall  be  almost  afraid  to  tell  the 
truth,"  and  a  rery  faint  smile  moved 
his  mouth  as  he  spoke. 

"  But,  as  I  conjeeture.  Ton  woald 
like  to  meet  my  father ?' 

"  My  visit  at  present  is  ibr  yoe," 
said  he,  interrupting;  ^aad  as  I 
cannot  assure  myself  how  long  the 
opportunity  may  last  let  me  pcoil 
by  it" 

She  became  yery  pale ;  some  fear 
she  certainly  felt;  but  there  vras  move 
of  anger  than  fear  in  the  thoi^t 
that  this  man  was,  by  his  manner, 
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aJmost  fr«serting^  a  right  to  see  and 
speak  wilh  her. 

"Mr.  HaUlan(!  is  too  accom- 
plisbed  a  man  of  the  world  to  need 
being  told,  that  when  a  person  has 
declared  an  indisposition  to  receive 
it  is  nsnally  deemed  enough  to  secnre 
privacy.** 

"  Usoally— yes ;  but  there  are 
occasions  which  are  not  in  this  cate- 
gory." 

,  *'And  do  yon  mean  to  say  this 
is  one  of  them,  sir!"  sidd  she, 
han^htily. 

*^Most  certainly,  'madam,  this  is 
(me  of  them  I"  As  Maitland  said 
this  he  saw  the  colour  monnt  to  her 
Dace;  and  he  saw,  too,  how,  now 
that  her  prond  spirit  was,  as  it  were, 
oballenged,  she  would  not  tbinlc  of 
retreat,  bnt  brave  him,  whatever 
might  come  of  it. 

"  Indeed !"  said  she,  with  a  scorn- 
fdi  langh — 'Mndeedl''  and  the  last 
ayllable  was  drawn  ont  in  an  accent 
of  most  insolent  irony. 

'^Yes,  madam,"  he  continued, 
in  a  tone  perfectly  calm  and  nnim- 
passioned;  '^onr  last  relations  to* 
getber  fully  warrant  me  to  say  so 
moch;  and  however  presomptoons 
it  might  have  been  in  me  to  aspire  as 
I  did,  the  gracious  favour  with  which 
I  was  listened  to  seemed  to  plead  for 
me." 

^'What  favour  do  you  speak  of, 
8ir  ?**  said  she,  with  evident  agitation. 

*'I  must  not  risk  the  faint  hope 
that  jemaios  to  me,  by  recalling  what 
yon  may  not  wish  to  rSmember ;  bnt 
X  naay  at  least  ask  you  to  bring  to 
mind  a  certain  evening — a.  certain 
night — when  we  walked  together  in 
the  garden  at  Tilney.** 

^I  do  not  think  I  am^ikely  to 
forget  it,  sir:  some  anonymous  slan- 
derer has  made  it  the  pretext  of  a 
most  insolent  calumny.  I  do  not^ 
I  need  not  say,  connect  you  in  anv 
vray  with  this  base  scandal;  bat  it 
is  enough  to  make  the  incident  the 
reverse  of  a  pleasant  memory.*' 

**  And  yet  it  was  the  happiest  of 
mj  whole  life.*' 

'^It  is  unfortunate,  sir,  that  we 
slionld  look  back  to  an  event  with 
feelings  so  diametrically  oppoeite." 


Maitland  gave  no  heed  to  the 
irony  of  her  tone,  but  went  on,  "  If 
I  was  conscious  of  my  own  un- 
worthiness,  I  had  certain  tbin;^  in 
my  favour  which  served  to  give  me 
oourage^not  the  least  of  these  was 
your  brother's  friendship.** 

'♦  tfark  was  always  proud  of  be- 
ing Mr.  Mait!and*s  friend,"  said  she, 
rather  touched  by  this  haughty  man*s 
humility. 

^^That  friendship  became  very 
precious  to  me  when  I  knew  his 
Bister.  Indeed,  from  that  hour  I 
loved  him  as  a  brother." 

"Forgive  me,  sir,  if  I  interrupt 
yon.  At  the  time  to  which  you  al- 
lude we  would  seem  to  have  been 
living  in  a  perfect  realm  of  miscon- 
ceptions. Surely,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  revive  them:  surely,  now  that  we 
have  awoke,  we  need  not  take  up 
the  cine  of  a  dream  to  assist  our  re- 
flections." 

"  What  may  be  the  misconoeptionB 
you  refer  to?"  said  he,  with  a  voice 
much  shaken  and  agita\ed. 

"One  was,  it  would  appear,  that 
Mr.  Maitland  made  me  certain  pro- 
fessions. Another,  that  he  was — 
that  be  had — ^that  is,  that  he  held 

w     I   cannot  say  it^   sir;    and 

I  beg  you  to  spare  me  what  a  rash 
temper  might  possibly  provoke  me  to 
utter.*' 

"Say  an  that  you  will;  I  loved 
yon,  Alice." 

"  Yon  will  force  me  to  leave  yon, 
sir,  if  you  thus  forget  yourself.** 

"I  loved  you,  and  I  love  you 
still.     Do  not  go,  I  beg,  I  implore 

r^u.  As  the  proof  of  how  I  love  you, 
declare  that  I  know  all  that  yon 
have  heard  of  me,  all  that  you  have 
said  of  me;  every  harsh  and  cruel 
word.  Ay,  Alice,  I  have  read  Uiem 
as  your  hand  traced  them,  and 
through  all,  I  love  you.*' 

"  I  will  not  stoop  to  ask  how,  sir ; 
but  I  will  say  that  the  avowal  has  not 
raised  you  in  my  estimation.** 

"If  I  have  not  your  love,  I  will 
never  ask  for  your  esteem.  I  wanted 
your  affection,  as  a  man  wants  that 
which  would  make  his  life  a  real- 
ity. I  could  have  worked  for  you,  I 
could  have  braved  scores  of  things 
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I  baT6  erer  ibraok  firoro ;  and  I  bmd 
a  right  to  it." 

**AriglitI-.wLat  right?" 

'^Tbe  right  of  him  who  loved  as 
I  did,  and  was  as  ready  to  prove  bis 
love.  The  man  who  has  dooe  what  I 
have  is  no  adventurer,  thoagh  that 
fair  band  wrote  him  one.  Remem- 
ber that,  madam;  and  remember 
tiiat  yon  are  in  a  land  where  men 
accept  no  soch  slights  as  this  yon 
woaid  pass  npon  me.*'  His  eyes 
glared  with  passion  as  he  spoke,  and 
bis  dark  cbeeks  grew  purple.  ^^  Yon 
are  not  without  those  who  must 
answer  for  vonr  levity." 

''  Now,  sir,  I  leave  yon/*  said  shoi 
rising. 

^^Not  yet  Yon  shall  hear  me 
ont  I  know  why  yon  have  treated 
me  thqs  lalaely.  I  am  aware  who  is 
my  rival." 

'^  Let  me  pase,  sir." 

He  placed  his  back  to  the  door, 
and  folded  bis  arms  on  bis  breast; 
but  thoQgb  be  made  an  immense 
effort  to  seem  calm,  bis  lips  shook  as 
be  spoke.  ^  Yon  shall  bear  me  out 
I  tell  yoQ  I  know  my  rival,  and  I 
am  ready  and  prepared  to  stake  my 
pretensions  against  bis.'' 

'^Go  on,  sir,  go  on;  very  little 
more  in  this  strain  will  efikce  any 
memory  I  preserved  of  what  yon 
first  appeared  to  me.^ 

''Oh,  Alice  1"  oried  he,  in  a  voice 
of  deep  angaisb.  ''  It  is  despair  baa 
brought  me  to  this.  When  I  came, 
I  thought  I  oonld  have  spoken  with 
oalm  and  self-restraint;  but  when  I 
saw  yon — saw  what  I  once  believed 
might  have  been  mine— I  forgot  all — 
all  bat  my  misery." 

''  Suffer  me  to  pass  out,  sir,"  said 
she,  coldly.  He  moved  back,  and 
opened  the  door  wide,  and  held  it 
thus  as  she  swept  past  him,  withoat  a 
word  or  a  look. 

liaitland  preased  bis  bat  deep  over 


bis  brow,  and  desoended  Hie  staiBi 
dowly,  one  by  one.  A  carriage  drove 
to  the  door  as  be  reacbed  it,  and  bis 
friend  Caflfarefli  sprang  oat  and 
grasped  his  band. 

''Come  Quickly,  XaiUandr  cried 
be.  '^  The  King  has  left  the  palace. 
The  army  is  moving  ont  of  Naples 
to  take  np  a  position  at  Gapaa.  AH 
goes  badly.  Tbe  fleet  is  waverii^ 
and  Garibaldi  passed  last  night  at 
Salerno." 

*^  And  what  do  I  oare  for  all  tbb! 
Let  me  pass.'* 

"Oare  for  iti  It  is  life  or  de^ 
oaro  miol  In  two  boms  more  tbs 
populace  will  tear  in  pieoea  sacb  men 
as  ypa  and  myself,  if  we're  fooad 
here.  Listen  to  those  yells,  ^M^orU 
at  Realif'  Is  it  witb  ^Death  to  the 
Bovalistsr  ringing  in  oar  ears  we  are 
to  fineer  here  ?** 

^'  This  is  as  good  a  spot  to  die  in 
as  another,*'  said  Maitland;  and  be 
lighted  bis  cigar  and  sat  down  on  the 
stone  bench  l^de  tbe  door. 

"  Tbe  Twenty-fifth  of  tbe  Line  are 
in  open  revolt,  and  the  last  words  of 
tbe  ^ing  were,  ^  Give  them  to  Mait- 
land,  and  let  him  deal  with  them.' " 

MaiUand  shrugged  bis  shooldeca, 
and  smoked  on. 

"  Gknario  has  hoisted'  the  cross  of 
Savoy  over  tbe  fort  at  Biua,"  oon- 
tinued  tbe  other,  "and  no  one  caa 
determine  what  is  to  be  done.  They 
aU  say, '  Ask  Maitlaod.' " 

^  Imitate  him  1  Do  tbe  same  ova^ 
the  Royal  Palace  I"  said  the  other, 
mockingly.     * 

"  There,  there  I  listen  to  that  crj! 
The  mob  are  pouring  down  the  Cbiaja. 
Oome  away." 

"Let  us  look  at  the  soonndreis,'' 
said  Mai^nd,  taking  bis  fnend*s  arm 
and  movmg  into  tbe  street. 

OafEarelH  poshed  and  half  lifted  bim 
into  the  earriage,  and  thej  drove  off 
at  speed. 


OHiLPTXB  UV.— BJtKjfF  DAHXB  TB3TID. 


When  tbe  Lyles  returned  from 
their  drive,  it  was  to  find  that  Alice 
was  too  ill  to  come  down  to  dinner. 
"She    bad,"   she   said,    "a   severe 


headache,  and  wished  to  be  left 
perfectly  quiet  and  ak>ne."  Thb 
was  a  sore  disappointment  to  BeBa, 
brimful  of    all   she  had  seen  and 
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heard,  and  bnrDfog  with  impatienoe 
to  impart  bow  Skeffy  bad  been 
sent  for  by  tbe  Kiog,  and  wbat  be 
said  to  bis  K^festy,  and  bow  tbe 
royal  plans  bad  been  modified  by 
bis  aage  words;  and^  in  fact,  that 
tbe  fate  of  tbe  Neapolitan  kingdom 
iKras  at  that  moment  in  tbe  bands 
of  tbat  "  gifted  creatare." 

It  was  anoh  sbe  called  bim  \  and 
I  beg  my  kind  reader  not  to  think 
the  less  of  ber  tbat  sbe  so  magni- 
fied her  idol  The  happiest  days  of 
our  lives  are  tbe  least  real,  Jast  as 
tbe  evils  which  never  befall  as  are 
tbe  greatest* 

Bella  was  sinqerely  sorry  for  ber 
sister's  headache;  bat  with  all 
tbat,  sbe  kept  stealing  every  now 
and  then  into  the  room,  to  tdl 
vfh&t  Skeff  said  to  Oaraffa,  and  tbe 
immense  efftot  it  produced.  *'And 
then,  dearest)^'  sbe  went  on,  '^we 
liave  really  done  a  great  deal  to- 
day. We  have  sent  off  three  *  for- 
mal despatches'  and  two  ^oonfi- 
dentials,'  and  Skeff  has  told  My 
Lord  B.,  Becretarv  of  State  thoogb 
Le  be,  a  piece  of  bis  mind — he  does 
-write  so  ably  when  be  is  ronsed ; 
and  he  has  declared  that  be  will 
not  carry  oat  his  late  instniotions. 
!Few  men  would  have  bad  coarage 
to  say  that ;  but  they  know  that,  if 
Skeff  liked,  he  has  only  to  go  into 
Parliament:  there  are  scores  of 
boroughs  actually  fighting  for  him; 
be  would  be  positively  terrible  in 
opposition." 

A  deep  wearied  sigh  was  all 
Alice's  response. 

*'Yeg»,  dearest,  I'm  sure  I  am 
tiring  yoa ;  bat  I  must  tell  bow  we 
liberated  Mr.  M'Qruder.  He  has 
been,  he  says,  fifty -three  days<  in 
pri^n,  and  really  be  looks  wretch- 
ed. I  might  have  felt  more  for  the 
nan,  but  for  tbe  cold  good-for-no- 
thing way  he  took  all  Skeff^s  kindr 
ness.  Instead  of  bursting  with 
gratitude,  and  calling  him  his  de- 
liverer, all  be  said  was,  ^Well.  sir, 
I  thiok  it  was  high  time  to  nave 
done  this,  which,  for  anght  I  see, 
might  just  as  easily  have  been  done 
three  or  perhaps  foar  weeks  ago.* 
Skeff   was    magnificent;     he    only 
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waved  bis  band^  and  «aid,  *Qox 
you  are  free!'  'I  know  thai 
well  enough,'  said  be,  in  the  same 
sturdy  voice;  ^and  I  intend  to 
make  use  of  my  freedom  to  let  the 
British  people  know  how  I  hava 
been  treated.  YoaMl  see  honour- 
able mention  of  it  all,  anB  yourself 
too,  in  the  '  Times,'  before  ten  days 
are  over.' " 

'^My  dear  Bella,  my  bead  b 
racking;  would  you  just  wet  tbal 
handkerchief  and  lay  it  on  my  fore- 
head?" ' 

'^  My  poor  sweet  Alice  I  and  I  so 
cruel,  with  all  my  stupid  stories; 
but  I  thought  joa*d  like  to  bear 
about  Tony.'^ 

"  Tony  1— what  of  TonyT  asked 
she,  raising  herself  on  one  elboijf 
and  looking  up. 

"Well,  dearest,  it  was  while  !» 
search  after  Tony  that  M'Gruder 
got  imprisoned.  They  were  sworrt 
friends,  it  seems*  Tou  know,  dear» 
Tony  was  never  very  particular  ia 
bis  choice  of  friends.'' 

*'Bat  what  of  bim— wbero  U 
be?" 

"I'll  tell  you  everything,  if  yon'4 
only  have  a  little  patience.  TonVi. 
who  was  living  with  M'Gruder  m 
Leghorn, — a  partner,  I  think,  la 
some  odious  traffic  ^cast-off  clothed, 
I  believe, — ^grew  tired  of  it,  or  got 
into  debt,  or  did  sometbiog  that 
brought  bim  into  trouble,  and  be 
ran  away  and  joined  that  mad 
creature  Garibaldi. 

»'  Well,  go  on." 

"Well,  he  had  not  been  gone 
more  than  ten  days  or  so,  when  a 
lawyer  came  out  from  Ebgland  to 
say  that  bis  uncle.  Sir  Sumebodv 
Butler,  bad  died  and  leil  him  aU 
he  bad — a  fine  estate  and  I  don't 
know  bow  much  money:  When 
Mr.  M'Grader  was  qaite  satisfied 
that  all  this  was  true—and  like  A 
canny  Scotchman  be  examined  1% 
thoroughly  —  he  set  off  himself  to 
find  Tony  and  tell  bim  his  go6d 
news;  for,  as  be  said,  it  would 
have  been  a  terrible  thing  to  let 
him  go  risk  his  life  for  nothing, 
now  that  he  had  a  splendid  for- 
tone  and  a  large  estate*     Indeed, 
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SOD  sbonid  have  bearcl  Mr.  ll*Gra- 
er  biini^lf  on  this  tbexne.  It  was 
aboQt  the  strangest  medley  of  ro- 
mance and  worldlinefls  I  ever  list- 
ened to.  After  all,  be  was  a  stanch 
friend,  and  he  braved  no  common 
dangers  in  bis  parsnlt  He  had 
scarcely  landed,  however,  in  Sicily, 
when  he  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison.*' 
•*  And  never  met  Tony  ?" 
"Never— of  coarse  not;  how 
oonld  he;  He  did  not  even  dare 
to  speak  of  one  who  served  under 
Ganbaldi  till  he  met  Skeffy." 

*^BaC  where  is  Tony?  Is  he  safe? 
How  are  we  to  hear  of  him  ?"  asked 
Alicp,  hnrriedly. 

''Skeff  Las  nndertaken  all  that^ 
Alice.  Ton  know  how  he  has  re- 
lations with  men  of  every  party, 
and  is  equally  at  home  with  the 
wildest  followers  of  Mazzini  and 
tbe  C'jnt  tiers  about  the  throne.  He 
says  he'll  send  off  a  confidential 
mesfienger  at  once  to  Garibaldi's 
camp  with  a  letter  for  Tony.  In- 
deed, it  was  all  I  coald  do  to  pre- 
vent him  going  himself,  he  is  so 
attached  to  Tony,  bat  I  begged 
and  implored  him  not  to  go.*' 

^'  Tuny  would  have  done  af  much 
far  him,   said  Alice,  gloomily.' 

"  Perhaps  he  would ;  but  remem- 
ber the  difference  between  the  men. 
Alice.  If  anything  should  befall 
8keffy,  who  is  there  to  replace  him  f" 
Alice,  perhaps,  could  not  satisfac- 
torily answer  this,  for  she  lay  back 
on  her  bed  and  covered  her  face 
witb  lier  hands. 

'  **Not  indeed  that  he  would  listen 
to  me  when  I  made  that  appeal  to 
him,  but  he  kept  on  repeating, 
*Tony  is  the  finest,  truest-hearted 
fellow  I  ever  met  A'd  never 
have  left  a  friend  in  the  lurcb; 
he'd  never  have  thought  of  himself 
if  another  was  in  danger;  and  help 
bim  I  must  and  will:'  and  tbat's 
the  reason  we  are  waiting  dinner, 
dear,  for  he  would  go  off  to  the 
Minister  of  War  or  the  President 
of  the  Council;  and  he  told  papa, 
as  he  shook  hands,  on  no  account 
to  wait  for  him,  for  he  might  be 
detained  longer  than  he  expected." 


As  she  spoke  a  tap  oanae  to  the 

door,    and     a    servant    anooonoed 
dinner. 

''  Has  Mr.  Damer  arrived  V  asked 
Bella,  eagerly. 

^'No,  ma'am,  bat  Sir  Arthur  has 
Just  got  a  note  from  him." 

^'  I  most  see  what  he  says  !**  cried 
she,  and  left  the  room. 

Sir  Arthur  was  reading  the  letter 
when  she  entered. 

^*  Here's  Skeff  gone  off  to  what 
he  calls  the  'front;'  he  says  that 
Tony  Butler  has  joined  the  insar- 
genis,  and  he  must  get  bim  oat  of 
their  hands  at  any  price." 

^^But  of  coarse, .  papa,  you'll  not 
permit  it;  you'll  forbid  him  per^ 
emptorily,"  broke  in  Bella. 

^^Fm  not  so  sure  of  that,  B^la, 
because,  amongst  other  reas>09, 
I'm  not  so  snre  he'd  mind  me.  Our 
gifted  friend  is  endowed  with  eoa- 
siderable  self-wilL" 

"  Immense  determination,  I 
should  latber  call  it,  pa|»a;  hot, 
pray,  try  to  stop  this  mad  fr^ak. 
He  is  not  certainly  called  on  to 
expose  such  a  life  as  his,  and  at 
such  a  moment." 

'*  What  am  I  to  do?" 

"Go  over  to  him  at  onoo— de- 
clare that  yoa  have  the  right  to 
speak  on  such  a  subject  Say  that 
if  be  is  pleased  to  overlook  the 
necessity  of  his  presenoe  here  at 
this  crisis,  he  ought  to  remember 
his  position  with  re(^u*d  to  os — 
ought  to  think  of  me,"  said  she, 
with  a  burst  of  grief  that  eoded  in 
a  shower  of  tears,  and  drove  ber 
from  the  room. 

Sir  Artliur  was  far  more  dis- 
posed to  sit  down  to  his  dinner 
than  go  off  on  this  mission  of  a&e> 
tion;  but  Lady  Lyle  took  tbe  same 
view  of  the  case  as  her  dao^ter, 
and  there  was  no  help  for  it.  And 
althougli  the  bland  butler  repeated 
*•  Soup  is  served,  sir,"  the  pour  man 
had  to  step  down -stairs  to  fats  car^ 
riage  and  drive  off  to  the  Legation. 

On  arriving  there  he  learned 
that  his  Excellency  had  gone  to  sea 
the  Pnine  Minister.  Sir  Arthur 
set  off  in  the  pursuit^  which  led 
bun   from  one  great  ofiioe   ot    the 
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state  to  another,  always  to  cliscover 
tbat  the  ohjeot  of  bis  ^earob  had 
jo<t  hit  only  hve  minutes  before ; 
till  at  length  his  patieiioe  becime 
exhau^ed  on  bearing  that  Mr. 
Dainer  was  last  seen  in  cumpHoj 
i?nth  an  officer  of  rank  on  the  rood  to 
CiiStelamare,  whither,  certainly,  be 
determined  not  to  follow  him. 

It  was  near  nine  o'clock  when  be 
got  borne  to  report  tiimself  unsncoess- 
lal,  to  meet  dark  looks  from  bis  wife 
and  daaghter,  and  sit  down  alone  to 
a  comfortless  dinner,  chagrined  and 
disconcerted. 

Lady  Lyle  tried  to  interest  him 
by  relating  the  news  of  Tony  But- 
ler's acc'Sdion  to  fortune;  bat  the 
re-heated  mutton  and  the  half-cold 
entr^  were  too  trjing  to  leave  any 
portion  of  his  nature  oi>en  to  such 
topics  and  be  solkily  mattered 
©onieihing  about  the  folly  of  "  hav- 
ing snubbed  the  young  fellow" — a 
taunt  Lady  Lyle  resented  by  rising 
and  leaving  hiifi  to  his  own  reflec- 
tions. 

And  now  to  turn  to  Skeff  Damer. 
I  am  forced  to  confess,  and  I  do  not 
make  the  confession  without  a  cer- 
tain pain,  that  our  gifted  friend  had 
not  that  amount  of  acceptance  with 
the  ministers  of  the  King  that  his 
great  talents  and  his  promise  might 
be  SDp|>osed  to  have  inspirel ;  nor 
bad  be  succeeded  in  acquiring  for 
the  country  he  represented  the  over- 
-whelmiflg  influence  he  believed  to 
be  her  due.  When,  therefore,  he 
drove  to  Oaraffi's  bouse,  the  Prince 
tenkLy  told  him  what  certainly  was 
true,  that  he  had  afkira  far  too 
weighty  on  his  mind  to  enter  apon 
that  small  question  H.  M/^  Charg^- 
d' Affaires  desired  to  diac.iss.  **  Try 
ODrini/'  said  he,  ^^  the  Minister  of 
Grace  and  Justice ;  he  looks  after  the 
people  who  break  the  law.'*  Skeff 
grew  angry,  and  the  minister  bowed 
bim  ont.  He  went  in  8UCces:»ion  to 
some  live  or  six  others,  all  occupied, 
all  overwhelmed  with  cares,  trou- 
bles, and  anxieties.  At  last,  by  a 
mirre  accident,  he  chanced  upon 
Filangieri  goii^g  off  to  wait  on  the 
K;ng :  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
small  man,  in  a  very  gorgeous  uni- 


form, studded  over  with  stars  and 
decorations. 

]u  a  few  hurried  words  Skeff 
told  how  his  friend,  k  man  of  rank 
and  fortune,  had  b^en  seduced  by 
some  stupid  representations  to  take 
service  with  Garibaldi,  and  that 
it  was  all -important  to  rescue  him ' 
from  such  evil  associations,  and 
restore  him  at  oooe  to  his  friends 
and  country. 

"Where  is  he?" 

"Wherever  Garibaldi  may  be — ^I 
can't  tell." 

"  He's  nearer  than  we  like,"  said 
the  other,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  Are 
you  sure  your  friend  will  return 
with  yoa,  even  if  you  should  track 
him  out  ?" 

'^I  think  I  can  answer  for  him.  I 
am  almost  certain  that  I  can." 

"Oan  you  answer  for  Garibaldi 
too?— will  A«  give  him  up?" 

"  I  believe  Garibaldi  cares  a  groat 
deal  for  the  good  opinion  of  Eng- 
land; and  when  he  sets  me,  her 
Mtgc'sty's " 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  can  understand  t!iat. 
Well,  I  have  no  time  to  give  you 
for  more  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter; but  ni  do  better.  Til  give  you 
this  gentleman  —  my  aide-de-camp, 
Colonel  the  Oount  M'Caskey;  lieMl 
pass  you  through  our  lines,  and  go, 
as  fl ig  of  truce,  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  rebels.  The  whole  thing  is 
a  blunder,  and.  I  am  doing  exceed- 
ingly wrong ;  but  here  we  are,-  mak- 
ing one  mistjike  after  another  every 
day,  and  all  regularity  and  order 
are  totally  forgotten."  Turning  to 
M'Gaskey,  he  took  him  aside  for  a 
few  seconds  and  spoke  eagerly  and 
rapidly  to  him,  and  then,  once  more 
shukiog  SkefiTs  hand,  he  wished 
bim  well  through  his  adventure  and 
drove  off. 

"  Whenever  yon  have  all  in  readi- 
ness, sir,^^  said  M'Oaskey,  slightly 
raising  his  hat — *'and  1  hope  your 
carriage  is  a  comfortable  one — cake 
roe  np  at  the  Aquila  d*Oro,  two  doors 
from  the  Caf€  di  Spagna;''  uttering 
the  words  in  a  tone  of  auch  positive 
command  that  Skt;ffy  had  only  to 
accede;  and,  coldly  bowing  to  each 
other,  they  separated. 
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By  heavy  bribery  and  mncb 
cajolery,  Skeff  Damer  secured  a 
carria^  and  horses,  and  presented 
bfmself  at  tbe  Oafd  di  Spagna  a 
little  before  midnight  It  was  not, 
however,  tJlI  be  bad  annomoned 
li'Oaskey  for  tbe  third  time  that 
tbe  gallant  Colonel  arose  and  joined 
him. 

''I  sQspeot  that  the  waiter  )9fd 
not  tell  jon  I  was  here,  and  wait- 
ing for  yonf  said  8kef^  aome- 
what  irritated. 

**I  rather  apprehend,''  replied 
liK)askey,  '^  that  you  were  not  aware 
I  was  at  snpper." 

With  this  brief  passage  of  arms 
each  sank  back  into  his  comer,  and^ 
nothing  more  was  said. 

For  a  long  while  the  way  led 
through  that  long  suburb  of  Naples 
that  lies  on  tbe  south  of  the  city, 
and  tbe  tramp  of  the  horses  over 
the  pavement  would  have  ma<]e 
any  conversation  di£Soult  to  hear. 
At  length,  however,  tbey  gained 
the  smooth  road,  and  then  Skeff 
discovered,  from  the  long-drawn 
breathings  of  his  companion,  that 
he  was  sound  asleep. 

By  the  small  wax  taper  with 
which  he  lighted  bis  cigar  Skeff 
examined  the  featores  of  the  man ; 
and  brief  a.s  was  the  inspection, 
there  was  enoagh  seen  to  show  him 
that  he  was  not  a  sobject  fbr  either 
dictation  or  raillery.  The  hard, 
stem,  thin-lipped  month,  the  knit- 
ted brows,  the  orbits  marked  with 
innumerable  wrinkles,  and  an  ugly 
scar,  evidently  from  a  sabre,  that 
divided  one  whisker,  and  reached 
from  nigh  the  ear  to  the  chin,  pre- 
sented enoagh  to  show  that  he 
might  easily  have  chanced  upon  a 
more  genial  fellow-traveller. 

Skeff  knew  that  the  Neapolitan 
service  had  for  some  years  back 
attracted  adventurers  from  various 
conntries.  Poles,  Americans,  with 
Irish  and  Hungarian  refogees,  had 
flocked  to  tbe  Eoene  of  what  they 
foreaaw  must  be    a   straggle,   and 


taken  their  side  with  the  BoyaKiti 
or  against  them  aa  profit  or  indi- 
nation  prt^mpted.  Now  this  nao^ 
name,  M^Ooskey,  {froclitimed  him  ai 
Irish  or  Scotch;  and  tbe  diaoett 
were, ,  in  either  case,  if  a  renegtd« 
from  his  own  oonntry,  he  woald  not 
be  over  well  disposed  towards  ooe 
who  represented  the  might  aod  ma- 
jesty of  England. 

"If  I  could  only  let  him  see,** 
thought  Skeff;  ^Mhat  I  am  one  of 
those  fellows  who  have  done  eTcry- 
tiling  and  know  eveiy  one,  a 
thorough  man  of  the  world,  uA 
DO  redtapist,  no  official  pedunt,  «• 
should  get  on  all  the  better.*  Ha 
■  puffed  away  at  his  cigar  aa  be  tha 
mused,  tni  oing  over  in  his  mind  by 
what  species  of  topic  he  ahoaid  open 
acquaintance  with  nis  companion. 

''That's  good  tobacco,"  said 
M'Caskey,  without  opening  bis 
eyes.  ^*  Who's  Emoldng  tbe  che- 
root ?'» 

•*  I  am.    May  I  offer  you  onef* 

"A  dozen  if  jon  Ike,''  aud  the 
Oolonel,  giving  himself  a  sbftke, 
and  sitting  bolt  upright. 

Skeff  bdi  out  bis  cigarH^se,  ud 
the  other  coolly  emptied  it,  tbrovicg 
tbe  contents  into  hia  bst,  which  by 
on  the  ooshion  in  front  of  him. 

^  When  old  Oiozaga  inraa  Oaptait- 
General  of  Onba,  he  aJways  sop- 
]]ied  me  with  havannaha;  bet 
when  O^Donneirs  parry  came  into 
power  I  came  down  to  cheroote, 
and  there  I  have  been  ever  sinea. 
These  are  not  bad.*' 

"They  are  considered  partieo- 
lariy  eood,  sir,*'  said  Ske£^  coldly. 

"  That  I  will  not  say;  bnt  I  ovn 
I  am  not  e&«y  to  {lease  either  ia 
wine,  women,  or  tobacco." 

'^  You  have  had  pmbably  luge  ex- 
perience of  all  three?" 

"  I  should  like  much  to  meet  the 
man  who  called  himself  my  equal/ 

'*Ib  might  be  presnmptaoos  io  ne, 
perhaps,  ^  to  stand  forward  on  so^ 
ground ;  but  I  too  have  aeen  some- 
thing of  life.** 
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''Toat  your  aald  M'Owkej, 
with  a  most  fraok  impertioeooe  in  bin 
tone. 

"Yes,  «r,  I,  T—Mr.  Skeffiogton 
Damer,  her  Majesty's  representa- 
tive and  Charg^^^Affaires  at  this 
Ooort." 

^  Where  the  denoe  was  it  I  heard 
yonr  name?  Darner— -Datner — Sk«ff 
— Skeffy— I  think  they  called  yoat 
Ifho  ooald  it  be  that  mentioned 
yout"      . 

^^UTot  impossibly  the  newapaperii 
thoogh  I  tuspeot  they  did  not  em- 
ploy the  familiarity  yon  speak  of." 

**  Well,  Skefl^  wbat'a  all  this  bnsi- 
ness  we're  i)eot  on?  What  wild- 
goose  cha9e  are  we  after  bereT' 

Darner  was  almost  sick  with  in- 
digo atioa  at  the  fellow's  freedom; 
he  nearly  burst  with  the  effort  it 
oost  him  to  repress  his  passion; 
l>ut.he  remembered  how  poor  Tony 
Batler^s  fate  lay  in  tlif  balance,  and 
that  if  anything  should  retard  his 
Journey  by  e?eo  an  hoar,  that  one 
lour  might  decide  his  friend's  dee- 
tiny. 

"Might  I  take  the  liberty  to  ob- 
aerve,  sir,  that  oar  acquaintance  is 
of  the  very  shortest;  and  until  I 
aball  desire,  which  I  do  not  antici- 
pate, the  privilege  of  addressing  you 
by  yonr  Oiiristian  name "^ 

<'I  am  called  Milo/'  said 
M^Ooskey ;  ^'  bnt  no  man  ever  called 
me  so  bat  the  late  Dake  of  Wel- 
lihgton ;  and  once,  indeed,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  enthusiasm,    poor  Byron.^* 

'^I  shall  not  imitate  them,  and 
I  desire  that  you  may  know  me  as 
Mr.  Damer." 

*^  Darner  or  Skeffy — ^I  don't  care 
a  rush  which — only  tell  where  are 
we  going,  and  what  are  we  going 
for?" 

Skeff  proceeded  in  leisorely  fashion, 
|)ut  with  a  degree  of  cold 
reserve  that  he  hoped  might  check 
all  {reedom,  to  explain  that  he  was 
in  search  of  a  yoang  conntryman, 
whom  he  desired  to  recall  from  his 
service  with  Garibaldi,  and  restore  to 
his  friends  in  England. 

'^  And  yon,  expect  me  to  cross  over 
to  Garibaidi*9  lines?''  asked  MK^askey, 
with  8  grin, 


"I  certainly  redkoa  on  yonr  ao- 
oompanying  me  wherever  i  deem  it 
essential  to  proceed  in  furtherance 
of  my  object  Tour  General  said 
as  much  when  he  offered  me  your 
services*** 

*'No  man  disposes  of  M'Oaske/ 
bat  the  Sovereign  he  serves.*' 

^*  Then  I  cao*t  see  what  you  haye 
oome  furl'*  cried  Skef^  angrily. 

''Take  care,  take  care,'  said  the 
other,  slowly. 

"  Take  care  of  what?" 

'^  Take  care  of  Skeffiogton  Darner, 
who  is  running  his  head  into  a 
very  considerable  scrape.  I  have 
the  most  tenacious  of  memories; 
and  there's  not  a  word — not  a  syl- 
lable— falls  from  you,  I'll  not  make 
yoa  accountable  for  hereafter." 

*'  If  yoa  imagioe,  sir,  that  a  tone  of 
braggalooio— " 

'*  There  you  go  sgain.  Bragsar 
docio  costs  blood,  my  young  xel-» 
low.** 

« I'm  not  to  be  bullied." 

^'  No ;  but  you  might  be  shot"      ^ 

^  You'll  fiod  me  as  ready  as  your- 
self with  the  pistol." 

''  I  am  charmed  to  hear  it,  though 
I  never  met  a  fellow  broaght  up  at  a 
desk  that  was  so." 

Slceff  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
cooruge,  and,  taken  with  a  due 
regard  to  all  the  conveniional  usages 
of  soch  cases,  he  would  have  ''met 
his  man"  as  .became  a  gentleman ; 
bat  it  was  soch  a  new  thing  in  his 
experiences  to  travel  along  in  a  car- 
riage arranging  the  terms  of  a  duel 
with  the  man  who  ought  to  have 
been  bis  pleasant  companion,  and 
who  indeed,  at  the  very  moment, 
was 'Smoking  his  cheroots,  that  he 
lost  himself  in  utter  bewilderment 
and  confusion. 

'^  What  dues  that  small  flask  oon- 
tain?'*  said  M'Oaskey,  pointing  to 
a  straw-covered  bottle,  whose  neck 
protraded  from  the  pocket  of  the 
carriage. 

''Oberry  brandy,''  said  Skefi; 
dryly,  as  be  buttoned  the  pocket-flap 
over  it 

^'Ic  is  years  upon  years  since  I 
tasted  that  truly  British  cordial." 

Skeff  made  no  reply. 
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^  They  never  make  it  abroad,  ex- 
cept in  Switzerland,  and  there,  too, 
badly." 

Still  was  Skeff  silent. 

*^  Have  yon  got  a  aandwich  with 
yon?" 

^' There  Is  somethlnf?  eatable  in 
that  basket — I  donH  know  what," 
said  Skeff,  pointing  to  a  little 
neatly^oorded  hamper.  "But  I 
thought  you  had  just  finished  snpper 
when  I  drove  up." 

**  Yi>n're  a  Londoner,  I  take  it," 
B«d  M'Oaskey. 

*^Why  so,  sir?  for  what  reason  do 
yon  suppose  m  ?" 

"The  man  who  reminds  another 
of  the  small  necessity  there  is  to 
press  liim  to  take  sometbinp:— be 
U  meat  or  drink — mnst  be  a  Cock- 
ney." 

"I  am  neither  a  Oookney,  nor 
accustomed  to  listen  to  imperti- 
nence." 

^Hund  me  your  flask,  and  IMl 
give  yon  my  opinion  of  it,  and  that 
will  be  better  than  this  digression." 

The  impudence  f^eemed  superhu- 
man, and  in  this  way  overcame  all 
power  of  resistance;  and  Skeffy 
actnaliysat  there  looking  on  while 
M'Oaskey  cut  the  cords  of  the  little 
provision-basket  and  arranged  the 
contents  on  the  front  seat  of  the 
carriage,  assuring  him,  as  be  ate,  that 
he  "had  tasted  worse." 

For  some  time  the  Major  contin- 
ned  to  eat  and  drink,  and  was  so 
completely  immersed  in  this  occu- 
pation as  to  seem  quite  oblivions  of 
nis  companion.  He  then  lighted 
his  cigar  and  smoked  on  till  they 
reached  Oaserta,  where  the  carriage 
halted  to  change  horses. 

"The  fellow  is  asking  for  some- 
thing for  the  ostler,"  said  M^Oaskey, 
nudging  Skeffy  with  his  elbow  as  he 
apoke.  * 

"My  servant,  sir,  look^  to  these 
details,"  said  SkefT,  haughtily. 
^  "Take  these,  old  boy,"  said 
M^Oaskey,  pitching  out  to  him  Uie 
basket  with  the  fragments  of  his 
late  meal,  and  the  silver  forks  and 
cap  it  ontained;  and  the  horses 
whirled  the  carriage  along  at  full 
speed  as  he  did  sa 


"Yon  are  perfectly  maDificeot, 
sir,"  cried  Skef^  angrily,  **wlth 
what  does  not  belong  to  yon.  The 
proprietftr  of  the  Hotel  d^Uui verso 
will  probably  look  to  yon  for  pay- 
ment for  his  profierty." 

**  If  your  friend  of  the  Uoivcwo 
has  a  saltf!poon  of  his  own  this 
time  to-morruw,  he'll  be  a  Incky 
dojr."     . 

"  How  so  ?    What  do  you  mean  T 

"I  mean,  sir,  that  as  the  trou{« 
withdraw,  pillage  will  begin.  There 
is  bat  one  force  in  Naples  that  oooM 
control  a  mob." 

"Andthdtis?" 

"  The  Oamorra  I  and  bat  one  man 
could  command  the  Oamorra,  and  he 
is  here!" 

"Indeed!"  said  Skefl^  with  the 
very  faintest  possible  sarcasm. 

"As  I  tell  yon,  sir.  Colonel 
M^askey  might  have  saved  that 
city;  and  instead  of  it  be  is  ram- 
bling along  over  a  pave<l  road,  gir«ng 
heaven  knows  where,  with  beavea 
knows  whom,  for  heaven  koowi 
what!" 

"Ton  are  either  rade  or  for^^et- 
ftil,  sir.  I  have  already  told  yoo  my 
nameand  quality." 

"So  you  have,  Skeff;  bat  as  a 
man  rises  in  the  service,  he  forgets 
the  name  of  the  nncommiaioned 
officers.  Yon  ore  Attach^  or  what 
bit?" 

"  I  am  Charge  d'Affkiroa  of  Great 
Britain." 

"And  devilish  few  will  be  the 
affairs  you'll  have  in  yonr  charge  this 
day  week." 

"  How  do  you  make  out  that?" 

"  First  of  all,  if  we  are  to  pass 
through  our  lines  to  reach  Gari- 
baldi, all  onr  fellows  will  fins  a 
parting  salute  after  us  as  we  go— 
ay,  and  with  ball.  Secondly,  as  wt 
approach  the  rebels  they'll  pay  os  the 
same  attention.*' 

"  Not  with  our  flag  of  trace  fly- 
ing ?" 

"  Your  flag  of  truce,  Sk^y,  wiD 
only  show  them  that  we  oome  an- 
armed,  and  make  their  aim  all  the 
steadier  in  consequence." 

"And  why  was  I  told  that  yomr 
presence  woold  be  protection?" 
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'^Because,  sir,  if  it  shmild  fail  to 
be,  it  18  that  no  other  man's  in  Earope 
could  be  sach." 

^*ril  not  turn  back,  if  yon  mean 
that,'*  said  Skeff,  boldly;  and  for 
tlie  first  time  on  the  journey 
M^Oaskey  turned  round  and  took 
a  leisurely  survey  of  hia  com- 
panion. 

*'  You  are,  I  hope,  satisfied  with  my 
personal  appearance,^'  said  Skeff^  in- 
solently. 

*' Washy,  washy,^^  said  M'Caskey, 
dryly;  **bat  I  have  met  two  or 
tl>ree  of  the  s4me  stamp  who  had 
pluck.*' 

'^The  fireedom  of  your  tongue,  sir, 
inciines  me  very  considerably  to  doubt 
yours** 

M'Gaskey  made  a  bound  on  hia 
Beat,  and  threw  his  cigar  through  the 
window,  while  he  shouted  to  the  poa- 
tllion  to  8top. 

''Why  should  he  stop?'*  asked 
Skeff. 

^'  Let  ua  settle  this  at  once ;  we'll 
take  each  of  us  one  of  the  carriage 
lamps,  and  fire  at  the  word  Three. 
One — two — three!     Slop,  I  say." 

"No,  sir;  I  shall  hold  myself  at 
your  orders,  time  and  place  fitting, 
bat  rU  neither  shoot  nor  be  shot  at 
like  a  bri<{and.*' 

"  I  liave  travelled  with  many  men, 
but  in  my  long  and  varied  expe- 
rience, 1  never  saw  a  fellow  so  full 
of  objections.  You  oppose  every- 
thing. Now  I  mean  to  go  asleep  ; 
have  you  anything  against  that^  and 
what  is  it  ?*' 

**  Nothing  —  nothing  whatever !  " 
muttered  Skefi^  who  for  the  first  time 
heard  words  of  comfort  from  his  com- 
panion's lipa,  ^ 

Poor  Skeff!  is  it  too  much  to 
say  that^  if  yon  had  ever  imagined 
the  possibility  of  such  a  iellow- 
travt;ller,  you  would  have  thought 
twice  ere  you  went  on  this  errand 
of  friendship?  Perhaps  it  might 
be  unfair  to  allege  sj  much,  but 
unquestionably,  if  his  ardour  were 
nut  dam[«d,  hia  devotion  to  hia 
friend  was  considerably  disturbed 
by  thoDghts  of  himself  and  his  own 
•jltefy. 

Where  could    this  monster   have 


come  from?  what  land  eonld  hart 
given  him  birth  ?  what  life  had  1^ 
led  ?  how  could  a  fellow  of  auoh 
inaolent  pretensions  have  escaped 
being  flayed  alive  ere  he  Reached  tha 
age  he  looked  to  be  ? 

Last  of  all,  was  it  in  malice  and 
out  of  malevolence  that  Filangieri 
bad  given  him  this  man  as  his  guidti 
well  knowing  what  their  companion- 
ship must  end  in?  This  last  suspi- 
cion, reassuring  so  far,  aa  it  aaggested 
dreams  of  i)er8onai  importance,  ral- 
lied him  a  little,  and  at  kat  he  fell 
aaleep. 

The  houra  of  the  night  rolled 
over  thus ;  and  just  aa  the  dawn 
was  breaking  the  caliche  rattled 
into  the  ruinous  old  piazza  of  No- 
cera.  Early  as  it  was,  the  market- 
place was  full  of  people,  amongst 
whom  many  were  soldierii,  with  or 
without  arms,  but  evidently  under 
no  reatraint  of  discipline,  and  to  all 
seeming  doubtfid  and  uncertain  what 
to  do. 

Aroused  from  his  sleep  by  the  sud- 
den stoppage  of  the  carriage,^  M^Cas- 
kev  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  oat 
"  What  is  aU  this  ?*'  cried  he.  "  Who 
are  these  fellows  I  see  here  in  uni- 
form?    What  are  they?" 

**  Part  of  Oarilarelli  s  brigade,  your 
JSxoellency,"  said  a  oaf  ^-keeper  who 
had  come  to  the  carriage  to  induce 
the  travellers  to  alight  ^'Qenerai 
Gardarelli  has  surrendered  Suveria 
to  Garibaldi,  and  his  men  have  dia- 
persed," 

^^  And  is  there  no  officer  in  com- 
mand here  to  order  these  fellows 
into  arrest?*'  cried  M'Oaskey,  as  he 
sprang  out  of  the  carriage  into  the 
midst  of  them.  '^Fall  in!"  shouted 
he  in  a  voice  of  thunder;  **fall 
in,  and  be  silent :  the  fellow  who 
utters  a  word  I'll  put  a  bullet 
through.'* 

If  tijc  first  sight  of  the  little  fellow 
thus  insolently  issuing  his  orders 
might  have  inspired  laughter,  hia 
fierce  look,  his  flashing  eye,  his  re- 
volver in  hand,  and  his  coat  blazing 
with  orders,  speedily  overcame  such 
a  sentiment,  and  the  disorderly  rabble 
seemed  actually  stunned  into  defer- 
ence before  him. 
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'^WhfttP  orled  T>e,  ^vn  joode^  arotrod  whfoh  a  gnird  of  soldien 
vertera  ?  Is  It  with  an  enemy  ia  was  stationed.  Here  they  were  re- 
front  that  I  find  yoQ  here?  Is  it  fused  a  fortlier  passage,  since  at 
Ihas  that  yon  show  these  civilians  Ifaaro,  three  miles  farther  on,  Me)- 
what  stuff  soldiers  are  made  of  ?"  lani,  with  a  force  of  three  thoneand 
There  was  not  a  degrading  epithet^  men  and  some  gam^  l>eld  the  pass 
iriot  a  word  of  infamoas  reproach,  against  the  Garihaldiana.  MOaskey 
he  did  not  burl  at  them.  They  were  was  not  long  in  explaining  who  ht 
Tili  1  Birbanti  I  Ladri  I  Malland-  was,  nor  indeed  very  modest  in  pro- 
lini !  Oodardi  I  Ttiey  bad  dishon-  dairoing  his  personal  importance ; 
oared  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  the  subaltern,  with  every  riiow 
and  wives  and  sweethearts.  They  of  deference  to  sach  greataem,  do- 
iuul  degraded  the  hononr  of  the  taohed#a  corporal  of  hia  iroard  to 
Boidier,  and  the  Virgin  herself  was  accompany  them  to  the  Greneral^s 
ashamed  of  them.  '^Who  langbs  quarters.  The  Genial  was  asleep 
there  I  Let  him  come  out  to  the  when  they  reached  Maoro;  be  had 
front  and  laugh  here  1"  cried  he.  been,  they  said,  '^  up  all  night,"  hot 
And  now,  thoogh  a  low  murmur  they  did  not  add  it  was  in  the  oele- 
little  indicative  of  mirth  ran  through  bration  of  an  orgie,  in  which  the 
the  crowd,  strange  to  say,  the  men  festivities  were  more  claasiGr  than  oor- 
began  to  slink  away,  at  hrst  one  by  recu  M^Caskey,  however,  lettrned 
one,  then  in  groups  and  parties,  so  that  at  about  five  miles  in  froat 
that  in  very  few  minutes  the  piazza  Qaribaldi^s  advanced-guard  was  post- 
was  deserted,  save  by  a  few  of  tbe  ed,  and  that  Gkuribaldi  himself  had 
townsfolk,  who  stood  there  half  ridden  up  and  reconnoitred  their 
terrified,  half  fascinated  by  the  position  on  the  evening  before. 
daring  insolence  of  this  diminutive  ^*We  expect  to  be  attacked  by 
hero.  noon,'*    said  the   ofiicer,  in   a  toae 

Though   his   passion   seemed   al-  tbe  very  reverse  of  hopefol  or  eo- 

mcst  choking  hira,  he  went  on  with  coarasing. 
a  wonderfal   fluency   to  abuse  the       ^^Tuu  can  hold  this  pass 

vrhole  nation.    They  were  brigands  twenty  thousand,*'  said  M^Oaskey. 
lor   three   centuries,    and    brigands        ^^  We  shall  not  try,*'  said  tlie  other, 

they  would  be  for  thirty  more,   if  ^  Why  should  we  be  the  only  men  to 

Providence    would*    not    send    an  get  cnt  to  pieces  ?*' 
earthquake   to   swallow    them    up,        Tbe  inc.. able  scorn  of  the  littls 

and  rid  the  world  of  such  rascals.  Oolonel  as  he  turned  away  was  not 

He  scofied  at  them,  he  jeered  them ;  lost   on    the  other;  but    bo    made 

he  told  them  that  the  few  Sicilians  no  reply  to  it,  and  retired.      ^  We 

that  followed  Garibaldi  would  make  are    to  have   an   escort    as  far   as 

slaves  of  the  whole  kingdom,  taking  Ravelto ;  after  that  we  are  to  take 

from   the    degenerate    cowards    of  care  of  ourselves :  and  I  own  to  yoa 

Calabria   wivt  s,    daughters,    home?,  I  think  we  shall  be  all  the  safer  when 

and  households;    and  it  was  only  wo  get  out  of  the  reach  of  his  Majes- 

when    the    last    straggler    ehofaed  ty's  defenders.** 
slowly  away,  and  he  stoo<l  alone  in       "  There."  cried  the  sergeant  wba 

the  square,  that  he  would  consent  acted  as  their  guard — "  there,  on  that 

to  re- enter  tbe  carriage  and  pursue  rock  yonder,  are  the  Reds.    1*11  go  no 

his  jonmey.  farther.'* 

**ril  know   every   face   amongst       And  as  they  looked  they  saw  a 

them,  if  I  meet  them  again,*'  said  small   group  of  red-shirted  fellove 

hetoSkeffy,  '^and  it  will  be  an  evil  lying  or  lounging  on  a  email  diff 

day  for  the  scoundrels  when   that  which  rose  abruptly  ever  a  stream 

time  comes.*'    His  wrath  continued  crossed  bv  a  wooden  bridge.     At- 

during  the  entire  stage,  and  never  toching    his    handkerchief    to    his 

flagged    in    its   violence    till    they  walking-stick,      MKDaskey      stepped 

reached   a   cluster   of  poor  oabins,  out  boldly.     SkefQr  followed ;   they 
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eached  tiie  bridge,  crossed  It,  and 
tood  within  the  lines  of  the  Gari- 
laldians.  A  yery  yonng,  almost 
K>ji3h  looking  officer,  met  them, 
teard  their  story,  and  with  moch 
loortesy  told  them  that  be  woold 
lend  one  of  his  men  to  oondnot  them 
o  headqaarters.  ^^Ton  will  not  find 
be  General  there/'  said  he,  smiliDg,—- 
^he's  gone  on  in  that  direction,'' 
md  be  pointed  as  he  spoke  towards 
Naples.  ^ 

Skeff  asked  eagerly  if  the^onog 


officer  had  ever  heard  of  Tony 
Batler)  and  described  with  ardour 
the  handsome  face  and  figure  of  his 
friend.  The  other  believed  he  had 
seen  him.  There  was,  he  knew, 
a  ''Gloyane  Irlandese"  who  was 
wonnded  at  Melazzo,  and,  if  he 
was  not  mistaken,  wounded  again 
about  four  days  back  at  Lanria. 
^^All  the  wonnded  are  at  Salerno, 
however,*'  said  he,  carelessly,  "and 
yon  are  sore  to  find  him  amongst 
them." 


OHAPTKE  LTt. — THK  HOSPITAL  AT  CAVA. 


Had  Skeff  been  in  any  mood  for 
nirtb,  he  might  have  enjoyed  as 
ich  drollery  the  almost  inconceiy- 
ible  impertinence  of  his  companion, 
¥ho  scrnlioized  everything,  and 
reely  distributed  his  *  comments 
irouod  him,  totally  regardless  that 
le  stood  in  the  camp  of  the  ene- 
ny,  and  actually  surrounded  by 
nen  whose  extreme  obedience  to 
iisdpline  could  scarcely  be  relied 
>n. 

"  Uniformity  is  certainly  not 
jtndied  here,"  cried  M'Oaskey,  as 
le  stared  at  a  guard  about  to  be 
letached  on  some  duty ;  *^  three 
ellows  have  grey  trousers;  two 
>lne;  one,  a  sort  of  canvas  petti- 
coat ;  and  I  see  only  one  real  coat  in 
;he  party." 

A  little  farther  on  he  saw  a  group 
>f  about  a  dozen  lying  on  the  grass 
(moking,  with  their  arms  in  dis- 
)rderiy  fashion  about,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, ^*How  rd  like  to  surprise 
;ho^;e  rascals,  and  make  a  swoop 
Jown  here  with  two  or  three  com- 
panies of  Oacciatori  I  Look  at  their 
inuskets;  there  hasn't  been  one  of 
;hem  cleaned  for  a  month. 

'*  Here  they  are  at  a  meal  of  some 
lort  "Well,  men  won't  fight  on 
t>eans  and  olive-oil.  My  Irish  fel- 
ows  are  the  only  devils  can  stand  up 
>n  roots." 

These  comments  were  all  de- 
livered in  Italian,  and  listened  to 
with  a  sort  of  bewildered  astonish* 
oaent,  as  though  the  man  who  spoke 
them   must    possess   some    especial 


and  peculiar  pHvilege  to  enable  him 
to  indulge  so  much  candour. 

^^  That's  not  a  knapsack,"  said  he, 
kicking  a  soldier's  pacic  that  he 
saw  on  the  grass ;  ^  that's  more  like 
a  travelling  tinker's  bundle.  Open 
it,  and  let^  see  the  inside  I"  cried 
he  to  the  owner,  who,  awed  by 
the  tone  of  command,  immediate- 
ly obeyed^  and  M^Oaskey  ridiculed 
the  shreds  and  patches  of  raiment^ 
the  tattered  fragments  of  worn  ap- 
parel, in  which  fragments  of  cheese 
and  parcels  of  tobacco  were  rolled 
np.  "  Why,  the  fellows  have  not 
even  risen  to  the  dignity  of  pillage,'* 
said  he.  ^^I  was  sare  we  should 
have  found  some  saintly  ornaments 
or  a  piece  of  the  Virgin's  petticoat 
among  their  wares." 

With  all  this  freedom,  carried  to 
the  extreme  of  impertioenca.  none 
molested,  none  ever  questioned  them ; 
and  as  the  guide  bad  accidentally 
chanced  upon  some  old  friends  by 
the  way,  he  told  M^Oaskey  that  they 
had  no  further  need  of  him;  that 
the  road  lay  straight  before  them, 
and  that  they  would  reach  Oava  in 
less  than  an  hour. 

At  Oava  they  found  the  same  in- 
difference. They  learned  that  Gkiri- 
baldi  had  not  come  np,  though 
some  said  he  had  passed  on  with  a 
few  followers  to  Naples,  and  others 
maintained  that  he  had  sent  to  the 
King  of  Naples  to  meet  him  at 
Salerno  to  show  him  the  inutility 
of  all  resistance,  and  offer  him  a  safe- 
conduct  out  of  the  kingdom.    Leav- 
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inff  M^Oaskey  in  the  m\dst  of  these 
talkers,  and  not  perhaps  withoat 
Bonie  nnobari table  wish  that  the 
gallant  ColoDePs  bad  tongue  wonld 
involve  him  in  serioos  trouble, 
Sktflfy  slipped  away  to  inquire 
after  Tony. 

Every  one  seemed  to  know  that 
there  wis  a  brave  "Irlandese," — a 
daring  fellow  who  had  shown  him* 
self  in  the  thick  of  every  fight; 
bot  the  discrepant  accounts  of  his 
personal  appearance  and  looks  were 
most  confusing.  Tony  was  fair- 
haired,  and  yet  most  of  the  descrip- 
tions represented  a  dark  man,  with 
a  bushy  black  beard  and  mustache. 
At  all  events,  he  was  lying  wound- 
ed at  the  convent  of  the  Cappnc- 
cici,  on  a  hill  about  a  mile  from 
the  town;  and  Father  Pantaleo— 
Garibaldi's  Vicar,  as  he  was  called — 
offered  his  services  to  show  him 
the  way.  The  Frate — ^a  talkative 
little  fellow,  with  a  fringe  of  curly 
dark-brown  hair  around  a  polished 
white  head — talked  away,  as  they 
went,  about  the  war,  and  Graribaldi, 
and  the  grand  future  that  lay  before 
Italy,  when  the  tyranny  of  the  Pope 
should  be  overthrown,  and  the 
Church  made  as  free — and  indeed 
he  almost  said,  as  easy — as  ai^  jovial 
Ohrisiiau  could  desire.- 

Skeffy,  by  degrees,  drew  him  to 
the  subject  nearest  his  own  heart 
at  the  moment,  and  asked  about 
the  wounded  in  hospital.  The  Frate 
declared  that  there  was  nothing 
very  serious  the  matter  with  any  of 
them.  He  was  an  optimist  Some 
died,  some  ^  suffered  amputations, 
some  wtre  torn  by  shells  or  grape- 
shot  But  what  did  it  signify  ?  as 
he  said.  It  was  a  great  cause  they 
were  fighting  for,  and  they  all  agreed 
it  was  a  pleasure*  to  shed  one's 
blood  for  Italy.  "As  for  the  life 
np  there,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
convent,  "it  is  a  vita  da  $anti — 
the  ^  life  of  saints  themiselves.*  " 

^*Do  you  know  my  friend  Tony 
the  Irlandese  ?"  asked  tikeff,  eagerly. 

''If  I  know  himl  Per  Baaco,  I 
think  I  know  him.  I  wss  with  him 
when  he  had  his  leg  taken  off." 

Skeff 's  heart  sickened  at  this  terri- 


ble news,  and  be  could  barely  steady 
himself  by  catching  the  Fra^s  mroL 
**  Oh,  my  poor  dear  Tony,"  cried  he, 
as  the  tears  ran  down  bis  face — ^  my 
poor  fellow  J" 

'<Why  did  yon  pity  him  9  Gari- 
baldi gave  him  bis  own  sword,  and 
made  him  an  officer  on  the  day  of 
the  battle.  It  was  up  at  CAlan- 
zaro,  80  that  he's  neariy  well 
now." 

Skeff  poured  In  innamerabls 
questions.  How  the  mischance  oc- 
curred, and  where?  how  he  bore 
np  under  the  dreadful  OfieratioDf 
'in  what  state  he  then  was?  if  able 
to  move  abont,  and  howf  And  si 
the  Fra  was  one  of  those  wlio  ntver 
confessed  himself  unable  to  answer 
anything,  the  details  he  obtained 
were  certainly  of  the  fullest  and  must 
circumstantial. 

^*  He*s  always  singing ;  that's 
how  he  passes  his  time,''  daid  the 
Frate. 

*^  Singing  1  how  strange  1  I  nerer 
knew  him  to  sing.,  I  never  heard 
him  even  hum  a  tnrie." 

**YouMl  hear  him  now,  then. 
The  fellows  about  cur^e  at  bim  )M 
the  day  to  be  silent,  but  he  do0D*t 
mind  them,  bnt  dogs  away.  The 
only  quiet  moment  he  gives  than  b 
while  he's  smoking." 

"  Ah,  yes  1  he  loves  smokiDg.** 

"There — stop.  Listen,  ^o  yea 
hear  him?  he's  at  it  now."  8ktf 
halted,  and  could  hear  the  sound  of  i 
full  deep  voice,  from  a  window  over- 
head, in  one  of  those  prolon*^  aod 
melancholy  cadences  which  Irish  ain 
abound  in. 

"Wherever  he  got  such  doleful 
music  I  can't  tell,  but  lie  has  a  dozen 
chants  like  that." 

Though  Skeff  could  not  distinguish 
the  sounds,  nor  recognise  the  voice  of 
his  friend,  the  thought  tliat  it  was 
poor  Tony  who  was  there  singing  ia 
his  solitude,  maimed  and  soffcni^ 
without  one  near  to  comfort  him,  so 
overwhelmed  him  that  he  stagger^ 
towards  a  bench,  and  sat  down  aek 
and  faint 

"  Go  up  and  say  that  a  friend,  a 
dear  friend,  has  come  from  Na|)4es 
to  see  him;   and  if    he  is  not  too 
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nervoos  or  too  tnooh  agitated,  teW 
bim  my  name;  here  it  is.**  The  friar 
toolc  tiie  oard  and  liurried  forward 
OD  Ilia  mission,  in  less  time  than 
Siceff  tbouglit  it  possible  for  him 
to  have  arrive  J,  pHDtaleo  oalled  ont 
from  the  window,  ^^Oorne  along; 
he  is  quite  ready  to  see  you,  though 
be  (U>esn't  remember  you," 

Skefif  fell  hack  upon  the  seat  at 
the  last  words.  "  Not  remember  me  I 
my  poor  Tony — mv  i»o»r,  poor  fel- 
low— ^how  changed  and  shattered 
you  must  be,  to  have  forgotten  mel'* 
NVith  a  great  effort  he  rallied,  en- 
tered the  gate,  nnd  mounted  the 
stairs—slowly  indeed,  and  like  one 
-wlio  dreaded  the  scene  that  lay  be- 
fi»re  bim.  Ptintaleo  met  him  at  the 
top,  and,  seeing  his  agitation,  (rave 
him  hii  arm  for  support.  ^*  Don't 
he  nervous,"  he  said,  ^^yonr  friend 
is  doing  capitally :  he  is  ont  on  the 
terrace  in  an  arm-chair,  and  looks 
as  jolly  as  a  oardinal.'* 

Smnmoning  all  his  courage,  Skeff 
-walked  bravely  forwards,  passed 
down  the  long  aisle  crowded  with 
sick  and  wounded  on  either  side, 
and  passed  out  upon  a  balcony  at 
the  end,  where,  with  his  back  to- 
Trards  him,  a  man  sat  looking  oat 
over  the  landscape. 

'*Tony,  Tony  I"  said  Skeffy,  com- 
ing else.  The  man  turned  his 
head,  and  Skeff  saw  a  mii8>ive- 
looking  face,  all  covered  wiih  black 
hair,  and  a  forehead'  marked  by  a 
sabre-cut.  ^^This  is  not  my  friend. 
This  is  not  Tony  I"  cried  be,  in  disap* 
pointment 

"No,  sir;  I  am  Rory  Quin,  the 
man  that  was  with  him,*^  said  the 
ivounJed  man,  8abniis.<iv«iy. 

^' And  where  is  be  himself?  Where 
isTonyrcriedhe. 

"In  the  little  room  beyond,  sir. 
They  put  him  there  when  he  began 
to  rave;  but  he's  better  now,  and 
quite  sensible.'' 

"  Take  me  to  him  at  once ;  let  me 
see  bim,*'  said  8keff,  whose  impa- 
tience had  now  mastered  all  pru- 
dence. 

TiiC  moment  after,  Skeff  found 
himself  in  a  ^mall  chamber,  with 
a  single  bed  in  it,  beside  which  a 


Sister  of  Oharity  was  seated,  bosily 
employed  laying  cloths  wet  with 
iced  water  on  the  sick  man's  head. 
One  glance  showed  that  it  was 
Tony.  The  eyes  were  close^l,  and 
the  face  thinner,  and  the  li|)a  dry ; 
but  there  was  a  hardy  manhood  in 
the  conntAnance,  sick  and  suffering  as 
he  was,  that  told  what  qaalities  a  life 
of  hardship  and  peril  hud  called  lAto 
activity.  The  Sister  motioned  to 
Skeff  to  sit  down,  but  not  to  speak. 
"  He's  not  sleeping,"  said  she,  softly, 
"  only  dozing." 

^*  Is  he  in  pain  ?"  asked  Skeffy. 

'*  No;  I  have  no  pain,"  said  Tony, 
faintly.  ' 

Skeff  bent  down  to  whisper  some 
wortis  close  to  his  ear,  when  he 
heard  a  step  behind.  Ee  looked 
up  and  Btiw  it  was  M'Caskey,  who 
had  followe<l  him.  "  I  came  here, 
sir/'  said  the  Colonel,  haughtily,  "  to 
express  my  astonishment  at  your 
unceremonious  departure,  and  also  to 
say  that  I  shall  now  hold  myself  as 
free  of  all  further  engagements  to- 
wards you." 

''Hush,  be  qniet,"  said  Skeff,  with 
a  gesture  of  caution. 

"Is  that  your  friend?"  asked 
M'Oaskey,  with  a  smile. 

Tony  blowly  opened  his  eyes  at 
these  words,  looked  at  the  speaker, 
turned  his  gaze  then  on  Skeff^  gave 
a  weak,  sickly  smile,  and  then,  in 
a  fanr,  pcarce  audible  voice,  said, 
"  So  he  is  yonr  godfather,  after  all." 

Skefi^s  heart  grew  full  to  burstiug, 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  he  could  not 
speak. 

''There — there,  no  more,"  whis- 
pered the  ^ister,  and  she  motioned 
them  both  to  withdraw.  Skeff  arose 
at  once,  and  slipped  noiselessly  away, 
but  the  Colonel  8tep|)ed  bohlly  along, 
regardless  of  everyihiug  and  every 
one. 

''  He's  wandering  in  bis  mind,  I 
take  it,"  said  M'Ca^key,  in  a  load, 
nuteeling  tone. 

''  By  all  that's  holy,  there's  the 
scoundrel  I'm  dying  to  get  at,'' 
screamed  Rory,  as  the  voice  caught 
his  ear.  "Give  me  tliat  crutch; 
let  me  have  one  lick  at  him,  for  the 
love  of  Mary  r 
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"Tlwy're  afl  mad  here,  tfiat^s 
plain,"  said  M^Oaskey,  turning  away 
with  a  conteint)taoas  air.  "Sir," 
added  be,  taming  towards  Ske$ 
**!  have  the  bononr  to  ialnte  yon ;" 
and  ^itb  a  maf^nifioent  bow  he 
withdrew,  while  Rory,  in  a  voice  of 
wildest  passion  and  invective,  called 
down    innnmerable   corses    on    his 


head,  and  invefghed  eren  against  the 
bystanders  for  not  seonring  ths 
''greatest  villain  in  Europe.^' 

''  I  shall  want  to  send  a  letter  to 
Naples,"  cried  oat  Skeff  to  the  Gok>- 
nel ;  "  I  mean  to  remvn  here  ;*'  bat 
M'Gaskey  never  deigned  to  notioe  bis 
words,  bat  walked  proudly  down  tbs 
stairs  and  went  hia  way. 


CHi.p.  Lvn. — hx  TOirr^B  Bsnaroi. 


Mystery  draws  to  a  dose,  and. I 
have  not  spsce  to  tell  how  Skcff 
watched  beside  bis  friend,  rarely 
qnitti ng  him,  and  showing  in  a 
handr^  ways  the  resoarces  of  a 
kind  and  tbongbtfol  natore.  Tony 
had  been  severely  wonnded;  a 
Babre-ont  had  severed  his  scalp, 
and  he  had  been  shot  tliroagh  the 
shoolder;  bat  all  apprehension  of 
evil  consequences  was  now  over, 
and  he  was  able  to  listen  to  SkiBfTs 
wondrous  tidings,  and  hear  all  the 
details  of  his  accession  to  wealth 
and  fortune.  His  mother — ^how  she 
would  rejoice  at  it!  how  happy 
it  would  make  her! — not  for  her 
own  sake,  but  for  his;  how  it 
woold  seem  to  repay  to  her  all 
she  had  soffered  from  the  haughty 
estrangement  of  Sir  Omeroci,  and 
how  prond  she  would  be  at  the 
recognition,  late  though  it  camel 
These  were  Tony's  thoughts;  and 
very  often,  when  Skeff  imagined 
him  to  be  following  the  details  of 
his  property,  and  listening  with  eager- 
ness to  the  description  of  what  he 
Owned,  Tony  was  faraway  in  thought 
at  the  cottage  beside  the  Causeway, 
and  longing  ardently  when  he  should 
sit  at  the  window,  with  his  mother  at 
his  side,  planning  out  some  future 
in  which  they  were  to  be  no  more 
separated. 

There  was  no  elation  at  his  sud- 
den fortune,  nor  any  of  that  anticipa- 
tion of  indulgence  which  Skeff  him- 
self would  have  felt,  and  which  he 
indeed  suggested.  No.  Tony's 
whole  thoughts  so  much  centred  in 
his  dear  mother  that  she  entered  into 
all  his  projects;  and  there  was  not  a 
picture  of  enjoyment  wherein  she 
was  not  a  foreground  figure. 


They  would  keep  the  oottage^tiiat 
was  his  first  resolve ;  bis  mother 
loved  it  dearly;  it  was  aasodated 
witli  years  long  of  bappineas  aa^ 
of  trials  too;  and  trials  can  endear 
a  spot  when  they  are  nobly  borae, 
and  the  heart  will  din^  fondly  to  thst 
which  has  chastened  its  enootions 
and  elevated  its  hopes.  And  theo^ 
Tony  thought,  they  might  obiaia 
that  long  stretch  pf  land  that  ky 
along  the  shore,  with  the  Httle  nook 
where  the  boats  lay  at  ancbor,  tad 
where  he  would  have  bis  yacht 
"  I  suppose,'*  said  he,  ^  Sir  Artbar 
Lyle  would  have  no  objection  to  my 
being  so  near  a  ndgbbour  9" 

''Of  course  not;  but  we  can  sooa 
settle  that  pointy  for  tbey  are  dl 
here." 

"Here?" 

"AtNaples,Iraean.'» 

''  How  was  it  that  yon  never  ioid 
me  that?*'  asked  he,  sharply. 

Skeff  fidgeted— bit  bis  eigar— 
threw  it  away — and  with  more  ooa- 
fosion  than  became  so  distiagoisbcd 
a  diplomatist,  stammered  cot,  ^'I 
havd  had  so  mnch  to  tell  yon — sodi 
lots  of  news;"  and  tben  with  aa 
altered  voice  he  added,  '*  beaidM, 
old  fellow,  the  doctor  warned  me  not 
to  say  anything  that  might  agitate 
yon ;  and  I  thought — ^that  le^  I  osed 
to  think— ^here  was  aometbing  ia 
^at  quarter,  ehf" 

Tony  grew  pale,  but  made  no  an- 
swer. 

'*!  know  she  likes  yon,  Tooj,' 
said  Skeff,  taking  his  hand  ai^ 
pressing  it  "  Bella,  who  is  engaged 
to  me — ^I  •  forget  if  I  told  joa 
that " 

"  No,  you  never  told  me  T' 

''Well,    Bella   and  I    are    to  be 
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married  immediately— that  K  as  sooa 
as  I  can  get  back  to  Eogland. 
I  Imve  aslcecl  for  leave  already: 
the}'ve  refused  we  twice.  ICb  all 
very  fine  eayiog  to  me  that  I  oagbt  to 
know  that  in  tlie  present  difficalties 
of  Italy  no  man  could  replace  me 
at  this  Court  My  answer  to  that 
is :  Skeff  Damer  has  other  stuff  in 
him  fls  well  as  ambition.  He  has  #^« 
heart  just  as  much  as  a  head.  Nor 
am  I  to  go  on  passing  my  life 
Baving  this  dynasty.  The  Bourbons 
are  not  so  much  to  me  as  my  own 
hapi'iness,  eh  9" 

*'!  suppose  not/'  said  Tony, 
3ryly. 

*' You'd  have  done  the  same, 
woohln'tyouf' 

*^  1  can't  tell.  I  cannot  eyen  ima- 
gine mjsflf  filling  any  station  of 
responsibilitT  or  importance." 

•*My  reply  was  brief:  Leave  for 
»iz  months'  time,  to  recruit  an 
over-taxed  frame  and  over-wrooght 
Inteilect;  time  also  for  them  to 
look  out  what  to  offer  me,  for  I'll 
not  go  to  Mexico,  nor  to  Rio; 
neither  will  I  tike  Wasliington, 
nor  any  of  the  Northern  Oourts. 
Dear*  St  Bella  must  have  climate, 
uid  I  myself  must  have  congenial 
society;  and  so  I  said,  not  in 
luch  terms,  but  in  meaning,  Skeff 
Oximer  is  only  yours  at  his  price. 
Liet  them  refuse  me — let  me  see  them 
iven  hesitate,  and  I  give  my  word 
>f  hunour,  Tm  capable  of  aban- 
loning  public  life  altogether,  and 
•etiring  into  my  woods  at  Tilney, 
eaving  the  whole  thing  at  sixes  and 
evens." 

Now,  though  Tony  neither  knew 
vbat  tUe  *^  whole  thing"  meant,  nor 
be  dire  consequences  to  which  his 
riend*8  anger  might  have  consign- 
d  ir,  he  muttered  something  that 
ounded  like  a  hope  tliac  he  would 
lot  leave  Europe  to  shift  fur  herself 
t  snch  a  moment. 

"  Ltrt  them  not  drive  me  to  it, 
hat'si  all,"  said  he,  haughtily;  and 
le  arose  and  walked  up  and  down 
v'ith  an  air  of  detiance.  *^The  Lyles 
o  not  see  this — Lady  Lyle  espe- 
ially.  She  wants  the  peerage  lur 
er  daughter,  but  ambiiion  is  not 
Iways  scrnpuJoas." 


^  I  always  liked  her  the  least  of 
them,"  muttered  Tony,  who  never 
could  forget  the  sharp  lesson  she 
administered  to  him. 

^*  She'll  make  herself  more  agre^ 
able  to  you  now,  Master  Tony,'*  said 
Skeff;  with  a  dry  laugh. 

"And  wliy  so?" 

"Oan't  you  guess?" 

"No." 

"On  your  word?" 

"  On  my  word,  T  cannot." 

*' Don't  you  think  Mr.  Bnfler  of 
something    or   other    in  .Hereford-    * 
shire    is    another  guess   man    from 
Tony  Butler  of  nowhere  in  partioa- 
lar?" 

"  Ah  I  I  forgot  my  change  of  for- 
tune; but  if  I  had  even  remembered 
it,  I'd  never  have  thpnght  so  meanly 
other:'  ^ 

"That's  all  rot  and  nonsense. 
There's  no  meanness  in  a  woinaa 
wanting  to  marry  her  daughter  well, 
any  more  than  in  a  man  trying  to 
get  a  colonelcy  or  a  legation  fur  his 
son.  You  were  no  match  for  Alice 
Trufford  three  months  ago.  Now 
both  she  and  her  mother  will  think 
differently  of  your  pretensions." 

"  Say  what  yon  like  of  the  mother, 
but  you  shall  not  impate  such  mo- 
tives to  Alice." 

''Don't  you  get  red  in  the  face 
and  look  like  a  tiger,  young  man,  (mt 
I'll  take  my  leave  and  send  that 
old  damsel  here  with  the  ice-pail  to 
yon." 

"  It  was  the  very  thing  I  liked  in 
you,"  muttered  Tony,  "that  you 
never  did  impute  mean  motives  to 
women." 

**  My  poor  Tony  I  the  fellow  who  , 
has  seen  life  as  I  have^  who 
knows  the  thing  in  its  most  minute 
anatomy,  comes  out  of  the  iitvesU- 
gation  in&rnally  oase-hnrdened ;  be 
can't  help  it.  1  love  Alice.  Indeed, 
if  I  had  not  seen  Bella  I  think  I 
should  have  married  Alice.  Tbere^ 
yon  are  getting  turkey-cock  asain. 
Let  us  talk  of  bometbing  else.  What 
the  deuce  was  it  I  wantetj  to  ask 
you? — something  about  that  great 
Irish  mou^teT  in  the  next  room, 
the  fellow  ihat  sings  all  day:  where 
did  you  pick  him  up?" 

Tony  made  no  reply,  bat  lay  with 
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one  hand  orer  his  eye»j  while  Skcff 
went  on  rambling  over  the  odds 
and  ends  lie  had  picked  up  in  the 
course  of  Rorj  Quin*8  story,  and  the 
devoted  love  lie  bore  to  Tony  hira- 
selt^  "By  the  wav,  they  say  that  it 
was  for  you  GariUaldi  intended  the 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  officer; 
but  IhHt  you  managed  to  pASs  it  to 
this  fellow,  who  couldn^t  sign  his 
name  when  they  asked  him  forit.^  * 

**If  he  couldn't  write  he  has  left 
his  mark  on  some  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans P'  Haid  Tony,  fiercely;  '•and  as 
for  the  advancement,  be  deserved  it 
far  mure  than  I  did." 

'Mt  was  a  lucky  thing  for  that 
aide-de  camp  of  Filangieri  who  ac- 
oompHnied  me  here,  that  your  friend 
Rory  hwin't  got  two  legs,  for  he 
wanted  to  brain  him  with  his  crutch. 
Both  of  you  had  an  antipathy  to 
bim,  and  indeed  I  own  to  concur- 
ring in  the  sentiment.  My  god- 
father you  called  him!"  said  he, 
laughing. 

**I  Avisb  be  had  come  a  little 
closer  to  my  bedside,  that's  all," 
muttered  Tony;  and  Sketf  saw  by 
the  expre-sion  of  hu  features  that 
he  wiis  once  more  unfortunate  in  his 
attempt  to  hit  upon  an  unexciting 
theme. 

'  "  Alice  knew  of  your  journey  here, 
I  think  you  said  ?'  whispered  Tony, 
faintly. 

"  Yes.  I  sent  them  a  few  lines  to 
say  1  was  setting  oat  to  find  you.'' 

'*How  S')on  could  I  get  to  Naples? 
Do  you  think  they  would  let  me 
move  to-morrow?" 

<^I  have  asked  that  question 
already.  The  doctor  says  in  a  week ; 
and  I  must  hasten  away  to-night, — 
there's  no  saying  what  confusion  my 
absence  will  occasion.  I  mean  to  be 
back  *  here  by  Thursday  to  fetch 
yon. 

*'(jood  fellow  !  Remember, 
though,"  added  he,  after  a  moment, 
^*  we  must  take  Rory.  I  can't  leave 
Rory  here." 

Bktff  looked  gravely. 

**He  carried  tM  when  I  was 
wounded  out  of  the  fire  at  Melazzo, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  desert  him 
now." 

"^  Strange   sitoation   for    H.   IL'a 


Chared  d'Affkires,'*  said  Skeff-—*' giv- 
ing protection  to  the  wounded  of  the 
rebel  army." 

"  Don't  talk  to  rae  of  rebelsi  We 
are  as  legitimate  as  the  fellows  we 
were  fighting  against.  It  was  a 
good  stand-up  fight,  too— man  to 
man  some  of  it;  and  if  it  wasn't 
that  my  head  reels  so  when  I  sit  or 
stand  up,  I'd  like  to  be  at  i«  ainun." 

"It  is  a  fine  ball-dog — jiwt  a 
bull-dog,"  said  Skefl^  |>a«:tin|^  him 
on  the  head,  while  in  the  e»m- 
pa^^sionate  pity  of.  his  voice  he 
showed  how  humbly  be  ranked  the 
qualities  he  ascribed  to  him.  ^'Ab! 
now  I  remember  what  it  was  I 
wished  to  ask  yon  (it  escaped  me 
till  this  moment):  who  is  the  crea- 
ture that  calls  himself  Sam  MKrnh 
der?" 

^  As  good  a  fellow  as  ever  stepped, 
and  a  true  friend  of  mine.  Whsl 
of  Mm?" 

"Don't  look  as  if  yon  would  tear 
me  in  pieces  and  scatter  the  frag- 
ments to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
Sir,  I'll  n6t  stand  it — none  o(  joor 
buccaneering  savageries  to  me  P^ 

Tony  laughed,  and  laagbed  heart- 
ily, at  the  air  of  ofifended  dignity 
of  the  other;  and  Skeff  was  him- 
self disposed  at  last  to  smile  at  bit 
own  anger.  ''That's  the  crying  sm 
of  your  nature,  Tony,**  said  be. 
''It  is  the  one  defect  that  spoib 
a  really  fine  fellow.  I  tell  yoa 
frankly  about  it,  because  Vm  yoor 
friend}-  and  if  you  don*t  curb  it, 
youMl  never  be  anything — never! 
never!" 

"  Bet  what  is  this  fault!  joo  have 
forgotten  to  tell  it." 

**Over  and  over  again  have  I 
told  it  It  is  your  stupid  animal 
confidence  in  yonr  great  bnikiof 
form;  your  coarse  reliance  on  yoor 
massive  shoulders — a  degenerate 
notion  that  riluscle  means  manbuodL 
It  is  here,  sir — here;**  and  6kfS 
touched  his  forehead  with  the  t^ 
of  his  finger;  **here  lies  the  god- 
like attribute.  And  until  yon  ooom 
to  feel  that^  yon  nevcar  wiH  hav* 
arrived  at  the  real  dignity  of  a 
great  creature." 

'"  Well,  if  I  be  the  fHend  of  on, 
Skefl^,  it  will  aadsfy  all  mj  amla* 
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tiun,''  said  he,  gntflpiog  his  band 
irnrmly;  "and  now  what  of 
M'Grudet?  how  did  you  eome  to 
kn*)W  of  him  ?" 

"Ofiaciail>';  oflScially,  of  ooatBe. 
8keffiDKton  Batuer  and  Sam 
H*G ruder  might  revolve  in  ether 
for  centuries  and  their  orbits  never 
cross  I  bnt  it  happened  that  Uiis 
honest  fellow  bait  gone  off  in 
eearch  of  you  into  Sicily ;  and,  with 
tliat  blessed  propensity  for  blunder- 
ing the  British  sobjeot  is  gifted 
-with,  had  managed  to  offend  the 
authorities  and  get  imprisoned.  Of 
coor&e  he  sppealefS  to  me.  They  all 
appeal  to  me  I  bnt  at  the  moment^ 
unhappily  fur  him,  the  King  was 
a[:peuling  to  m«,  and  Cavour  was 
ap|ieulii)g  to  me^  and  so  was  the 
£mperor;  and,  I  may  mention  in 
confidence,  so  was  Garibaldi! — not 
in  person,  hot  through  a  friend.  I 
know  these  things  mast  be.  When- 
ever a  fellow  has  a  head  on  his 
BhouMers  in  this  world,  the  other 
fellows  who  have  no  heads  fiud  it 
out  and  work  him.  Ay,  sir; 
-work  himl  That's  why  I  have 
said  over  and  over  again  the  stupid 
dogs  have  the  best  ot  it.  I  declare 
to  yon,  on  my  honour,  Tony,  there 
are  <lsvs  IM  rather  be  you  than  be 
6k*ff  i)imer!*» 

Tony  shook  his  head. 

^^  I  know  1/  sounds  absurd,  but  I 
pledge  yoQ  my  sacred  word  of  hon- 
our 1  hav6  felt  it." 

*'  And  M^Gruder?"  asked  Tony. 

"M'Gruder,  sir,  I  liberated!  I 
said,  Free  him !  and,  like  the  fellow 
in  Ourran's  celebrated  passage,  his 
chains  fell  to  the  ground,  and  he 
»tood  forward,  not  a  bit  grateful — 
Tar  from  it — but 'a  devilish  crusty 
^<X)tchinan,  telling  me  what  a  com- 
plaint he'd  lodge  against  me  as 
soon  as  he  arrived  in  England." 

*'  No,  no ;  he's  not  the  fellow  to 
lo  tlmu" 

**If  he  did,  sir,  it  would  crush 
bim — crush  him!     The  Emperor  of 


Russia  could  not  prefer  a  complaint* 
against  Skeff  Dumei;  and  feel  the 
better  of  it!" 

"  He's  a  true-hearted,  fine  fellow," 
said  Tony. 

"  With  a'l  my  heart  I  concede  to 
him  all  the  rough  virtues^ you  may 
desire  to  endow  him  wiih;  but 
please  to  bear  in  mind,  Master  Tony, 
that  a  man  of  your  station  and  your 
fortune  cannot  afford  such  inti- 
macies as  your  friend  Rory  here  and 
this  M*G ruder  creature." 

"Then  I  was  a  richer  man  when 
I  had  nothing,  for  I  could  afford  it 
then,"  said  Tony,  stnidily;  **and  1 
tell  you  more,  fekeffy — 1  mean  to 
afford  it  still.  There  is  no  tellow 
living  I  love  better — no,  nor  as  well 
— as  I  love  yourself;  bnt  even  for 
vour  love  1*11  not  give  up  the  fine- 
hearted  fellows  who  were  true  ■  to 
me  in  my  days  of  hardship,  shared 
with  me  what  they  had,  and  gave 
me — what  was  better  to  me  — 
their  loving-kindness  and  sympa- 
thy." 

'*Ton'd  bring  down  the  honse 
if  you  said  that  in  the  Adelphi, 
Tony." 

"  it's  well  for  you  that  I  can't  get 
out  of  bed,"  said  Tony,  with  a  grim 
laugh. 

•**  There  it  is  again — another  ap- 
peal to  the  brute  man  and  the  man 
brute!  Well,  I'll  go  to  dinner, 
and  ril  tell  the  fair  Sister  to  pre- 
pare your  barley-water,  ao<l  admin* 
ister  it  in  a  more  diluted  form 
than  heretofore;"  and,  adjusting 
his  hat  so  as  to  display  a  favour* 
ite  lock  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
drawing  on  his  gloves  in  leisurely 
fashion,  Skeff  Damer  walked  proud- 
ly away,  bestowing  little  benevo- 
lent gestures  on  the  patients  as  he 
passed,  and  intimating  by  certain 
little  signs  that  he  had  taken  aa 
interest  in  their  several  ca!«es,  and 
saying  by  a  sweet  smile,  ""You'll 
be  the  better  of  this  visit  of  mine. 
You*ll  see,  you  will." 
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On   the  evening  of  the  6th  Sep-    out  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  thread-^ 
.ember   a  corvette  steamed  rapidly    ing  her  way  deviously  through  the 
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other  ships  of  war,  nDacknowledoed 
by  sa)  ate— not  even  an  eiuugn 
dipped  OS  she  passed. 

^' There  goes  the  King  and  the 
monarchy,^'  said  Skeff,  as  he  stood 
on  the  balcony  with  the  Lylea^  and 
pointed  to  the  fast-retreating  vyes- 
sel. 

"I  suppose  the  sooner  we  leave 
the  better/'  said  Lady  Lyie,  whose 
interest  in  political  affiiirs  was 
very  inferior  to  that  she  felt  on 
personal  matters. 

'<  Skeff  says  that  the  Talisman 
will  take  na  on  board,"  said  Sir 
Artbor. 

"Yea,"  said  Skeff;  "OapUin 
Paynter  will  be  here  by-and-by 
to  take  yonr  orders,  and  know 
when  he  is  to  send  in  his  boats 
for  yon ;  and  thongh  I  feel  assnred 
my  general  directions  will  be  car- 
ried .  out  here,  and  that  no  public 
distorbance  will  take  plaoe,  yon 
will  all  be  safer  nnder  the  Union 
Jack." 

"And  what  of  Tony  Butler? 
when  is  he  to  arrive f  asked  Bella. 

"Tony,"  said  Skefl^  "is  to  arriro 
here  to-oight.  I  have  had  a  note 
from  his  triend  M'Gruder,  who  has 
gone  duwn  to  meet  him,  and  is  now 
at  Salerno.'* 

"And  who  Is  his  friend  M*Gra- 
der?"  asked  Lady  Lyle,  sapercili- 
OQsly. 

"A  ra^-merchant  from  Leghorn," 
said  Skeff;  "but  Tony  calls  him 
an  out-iind-oat  good  fellow ;  and  I 
must  soy  he  didn  t  take  five  min- 
utes to  decide  when  I  told  him 
Tony  was  coming  np  from  Cava,  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  his  company 
on  the  road." 

"These  are  of  course  exceptional 
times,  when  £ll  sorts  of  strange  in- 
timacies will  be  formed;  but  I  do 
hope  that  Tony  will  see  that  his 
altered  circumstances  as  to  furtnoe 
require  from  him  more  care  in  the 
aeltction  of  his  friends  than  he  has 
hitliertu  been  distioguished  for.'* 

"Don't  trouble  yourself  about 
that,  ray  dear/' said  Sir  Arthur;  "a 
mail's  fortune  very  soon  impresses 
itBelf  on  all  he  eays  aod  does.** 

"  I  misiake  him  iiincb/*  t^aid  Bel- 
la, "  if  any  wealth  will  estrange  him 


from  one  of  those  he  ctrad  for  in 
Lis  hambler  days.  Don't  yoa  sgies 
with  me,  Alice f*'    • 

Alice  made  no  reply,  bat  eon- 
tinned  to  gaze  at  the  ^ps  through  s 
glass. 

"The  dango*  is  that  he'll  carry 
that  feeling  to  exoesa,"  said  Skeff; 
"for  be  will  not  alone  bold  to  all 
these  people,  but  he'll  make  yoa  and 
me  hold  to  them  too." 

"That  would  be  impossible,  per 
feotly  impossible,"  aaid  my  Lsdy, 
with  a  haughty  tosi  of  her  l^d. 

"  No,  no ;  I  cannot  agree  to  go 
that  far,'*  chimed  in  Sir  Arthor. 
".  "  It  strikes  me,*'  said  Alice,  qoiel- 
ly,  "we  are  all  of  as  deddini^  s 
little  too  hastily  as  to  what  ToBf 
Butler  will  or  will  not  do.  Pro- 
bably a  very  slight  exercise  of  pa- 
tience would  save  as  some  trouUe.* 

"  Certainly  oot^  Alice,  aiW  wh^ 
Mr.  Darner  has  said.  Tony  wodd 
seem  to  have  thrown  down  a  son 
of  defiance  to  ns  all.  We  moa 
accept  him  with  his  belooging?,  or 
do  wi  til  out  him.'* 

"  He  shall  haye  me  on  his  owi 
terms,"  said  Ske£  ^^  He  is  a  cdiJe 
savoge,  and  I  love  hini  with  all  mj 
heart;'* 

*^And  you  will  know  his  nf 
friend  ?'*  asked  Lsdy  Lyle. 

"  Ay,  that  will  1 ;  and  an  Iri^ 
creature  too  that  he  calla  Bory— « 
fellow  of  six  feet  foar,  with  a  tm 
like  an  enraged  bull  and  a  hand  m 
wide  as  one  of  these  flags  f*' 

"It  is  Damon  and  Pythias  ont 
again,  I  declare  1"  said  L«dy  Lyia 
"  Where  did  he  .pick  op  his  m^ 
ster?" 

"They  met  by  chanoa  io  £i^ 
land,  and,  equally  by  ofaance,  caai 
together  to  Italy,  aod  Too/  per- 
suaded him  to  accompany  b:m  s^ 
join  Garibaldi.  The  worthy  Iriak- 
msn,  who  loved  fighting  aod  vas 
nut  very  particular  as  to  tbeea)»^ 
agreed;  and  thongh  be  had  ofigm- 
ally  come  abroad  to  aorre  io  tha 
Pope's  army,  some  offence  they  had 
given  him  n^ade  hiia  desert,  aad 
he  was  well  pleased  not  to  rtrctmi 
home  without)  as  he  said,  i^badn' 
somebody.*  It  was  in  this  way  ii« 
became  a  Qaribaldian.    The  fe&ov, 
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it  seems,  fottght  like  a  lion ;  he  ba!\ 
beeD  five  times  wonnded,  and  was 
left  for  dead   Q&  the  field;   bat  he 
bears  a  charm  which  he  knows  will 
always  protect  him." 

**  A  charm — what  is  the  charm  ?" 
"A  medallion  of  the  Pope,  which 
he  weara  ai'ound  his  neck,  and  always 
kisses  devoutly  before  he  goes  into 
battle;* 

*^The  Pope*8  image  is  a  strange 
emblem  for  a  Garibaldian,  surely,** 
said  Sir  Arthur,  laughiDg. 

"Master  Rory  thinks  it  will  dig- 
nify any  cause ;  and  as  he  never 
knew  what  or  for  whom  he  was 
fighting,  this  small  bit  of  coppeir 
saved  him  a  world  of  trouble  and 
casuistry  ;  and  so  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Father  he  has  broken  no  end  of 
Neapolitan  skulls.** 

^*  I  must  say  Mr.  Butler  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  some  choioe 
lasociates,"  said  Lady  Lyle ;  ^^  and 
ill  this  time  I  have  been  encourag- 
Dg  myself  to  believe  that  so  very 
^oung  a  man  would  have  had  no 
sunnections,  no  social  relations,  he 
sould  not  throw  off  without  diffi- 
julty.'* 

"  The  world  will  do  all  this  sifting 
process  for  him,  if  we  only  have 
»atience^'*  said  Sir  Arthur ;  and  in- 
leed  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  he 
poke  with  knowledge,  since,  in  his 
wn  progress  through  life,  he  had 
Iready  made  the  acquaintance  of 
:>ur  distinct  and  separate  classes  in 
ociety,  and  abandoned  each  in  turn 
DT  that  above  it 

*'  Was  he  much  elated,  Mr.  Damer,'* 
3ked  Lady  Lyle,  "  when  he  heard  of 
is  good  fortune  9'* 

*^I  think  he  was  at  first;  but  it 
Lade  so  little  impression  on  him, 
lat  more  than  once  he  went  on  to 
>eculate  on  his  future,  quite  forget- 
Dg  that  be  had  become  independent; 
id  then,  when  he  remembered  it. 
3  certainly  did  look  very  happy  ana 
leerful/' 

'^  And  what  sort  of  plans  has  he  ?*' 
iked  Bella. 

^'They're  all  about  his  mother; 
ery thing  is  for  her.  She  is  to 
tep  that  cottage,  and  the  ground 
•oat  it^  and  he  ia  to  make  a  garden 
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for  her ;  and  it  seems  she  likes  cows 
—  she  is  to  have  cows.  It's  a  lucky 
chance  that  the  old  lady  hadn*t  a 
taste  for  a  plesiosaurus,  or  heM  be 
offering  a  prize  for  one  to-morrow." 

**  He  8  a  dear  ^ood  fellow,  as  he 
always  was,**  said^ella. 

"The  only  real  change  I  see  in 
him,"  said  Skeff,  "is,  that  now  he 
is  never  grumpy — ^he  takes  everything 
well ;  and  if  crossed  for  a  momen^ 
he  says,  "  Give  me  a  weed ;  I  must 
smoke  away  that  annoyance.*' 

"How  sensual!"  said  my  Lady; 
but  nobody  heeded  the  remark. 

At  the  moment,  too,  a  yoaug  mid- 
shipman saluted  Damer  from  the 
street,  and  informed  him  that  the 
first  cutter  was  at  the  jetty  to  take 
the  party  off  to  the  Talisman ;  and 
Captain  Paynter  advised  them  not  to 
delay  very  lon^,  as  the  night  looked 
threatening.  Lady  Lyle  needed  no/ 
stronger  admonition ;  she  declared 
that  she  would  go  at  once ;  and  al- 
though the  Oaptain*s  own  gig,  as  an 
attention  of  honour,  was  to  be  in  to 
take  her,  she  would  not  wait,  but  set 
out  immediately. 

"You*n  take  care  of  me,  Skeffy," 
said  Alice,  "for  I  have  two  letters 
to  write,  and  shall  not  be  ready  be- 
fore eleven  o*clock.'* 

For  a  while  all  was  bustle  and 
confusion.  Lady  Lyle  could  not 
make  up  her  mind  whether  she 
would  finally  accept  the  frigace  as  a 
refuge  or  come  on  shore  again  the 
next  day.  There  were  perils  by 
land  and  by  water,  and  she  weighed 
them  and  discussed  them,  and 
turned  fiercely  on  everybody  who 
agreed  with  her,  and  quarrelled  with 
all  round.  Sir  Arthur,  too,  had  his 
scruples,  as  he  bethought  him  of  the 
effect  that  would  be  produced  by 
the  fact  that  a  man  of  his  station 
and  importance  had  sought  the 
protection  of  a  ship  of  war;  and  he 
asked  Skeff  if  some  sort  of  bri^ 
protest — some  explanation — should 
not  be  made  in  the  public  papers, 
to  show  that  he  bad  taken  the  step 
in  compliance  with  female  fears, 
and  not  from  the  dictates  of  his 
own  male  wisdom.  "I  shoald  be 
sorry,  sincerely  sorry  to  affect  the 
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Fonr^s,'*  said  he ;  and  really  the  re- 
mark was  considerate.  ^ 

As  for  Bella,  she  conid  not  bear 
being  separuted  from  Skeffy,  he  waa 
fo  daring,  so  Iropulaive,  as  ahe  said, 
and  with  all  tliia  reaponlibility  on 
him  now — people  coroinK  to  him  for 
averythinfr,  and  all  asking  what  was 
to  be  (lone — ^bo  needed  more  than 
eyer  8up|)ort  and  sympathy. 

And  thns  is  it  the  world  goes  on, 
aa  nnreal,  as  fictitioos,  as  visionary  as 
anything  that  ever  was  pat  on  the 
stage  and  illaminated  by  foot-liglits. 
There  was  a  rnde  realism  ontside  in 
the  street,  however,  that  compen- 
sated lor  maob  of  this.  There,  all 
was  wildest  fan  and  jollity ;  not  the 
commotion  of  a  people  in  the  throes 
of  a  revolation,  not  the  Itighly- 
wrought  passion  of  an  excited  popu- 
lace mad  with  triumph ;  it  was  the 
•  oiigie  of  a  people  who  deemed  the 
downfall  of  a  hated  government  a 
sort  of  carnival  occasion,  and  felt 
that  mummery  and  tomfoolery  were 
the  most  appropriate  expressions  of 
delight. 

Tlirongh  streets  crowded  with  this 
dancing,  singing,  laugliing,  embrac- 
ing, and  mimicliiog  mas',  the  Lyles 
.made  their  way  to  the  jetty  re8er?ed 
for  the  nse  of  the  sliips  of  war,  and 
ioon  took  their  places,  and  were  row- 
ed off  to  the  frigate,  Sktffy  waving 
bis  adieux  till  darkness  rendered  his 
gallantry  unnoticed. 

All  his  late  devotion  to  the  cares 
of  love  and  friendship  had  made  such 
inroads  on  his  time  that  he  scarcely 
knew  what  was  occurring,  and  liad 
lamentably  failed  to  report  to  ^*  the 
Office*'  the  various  steps  by  which 
revolution  bad  advanced,  and  was 
already  all  but  installed  as  master 
of  the  kingdom.  Determined  to 
write  off  a  most  telling  despatch,  he 
entered  the  hotel,  and,  seeing  Alice 
engaged  letter-writing  at  one  table, 
he  qoietly  installed  himself  at  ano- 
ther, merely  savinp,  "The  boat  will 
be  back  by  midnight,  and  I  have 
just  time  to  seild  off  an  important 
despatch.*' 

Alice  looked  up  from  her  writing, 
and  a  very  faint  smile  oarled  her 
Up.     Bhe  did  not  speak,  however; 


and  after  a  moment  continued  her 
letter. 

For  upwards  of  half  an  hour  the 
scraping  sonnds  of  the  pens  were 
the  only  noises  in  the  room,'  except 
at  time3  a  little  low  murmur  as 
SIceff  read  over  to  himself  some 
parage  of  unusual  force  and  bril- 
liancy. 

^'  You  must  Fnrely  be  doin^  some- 
thing very  effective,  Skefl^'*  swd 
A^lice,  from  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  "for  you  rubbed  year  hands 
with  delight^  and  looked  radiant  wiih 
triumph." 

'*  I  tliink  I  have  given  it  to  themf* 
cried  he.  "  There's  not  another  man 
in  the  line  wou'd  send  home  socii 
a  despatch.  Canning  Wouldn't  have 
done  it  in  the  old  days,  w!ien  be 
used  to  bully  them.  Shall  I  read  it 
for  you  ?" 

"My  dear  Skeff,  I'm  not  Bella, 
I  never  had  a  head  for  questions  of 
politic^.  I  am  hopelessly  stapid  in 
all  such  matters." 

"  All,  ye!( ;  Bella  told  me  that. 
Bella  lierself^  iudeed,  only  learned 
to  feel  an  interest  in  them  tt:ruo«:b 
me ;  but,  as  I  told  her,  the  womaa 
who  Avill  one  day  be  an  ambassa- 
dress cannot  afford  to  be  it^or&'-.t 
of  the  great  European  game  in  which 
her  hu?band  is  a  player." 

*'  Quite  true ;  but  I  have  no  sneh 
ambitions  before  roe;  and  fortunate 
it  is,  for  really  I  could  not  rise  to  the 
height  of  such  lofty  themea.** 

Sktff  smiled  pleasantly  ;  her  hu- 
mility soothed  him.  He  turned  to 
the  last  paragraph  he  had  penned, 
and  re-read  it. 

"By  the  way,**  said  Alice,  care- 
lessly, and  certainly  nothinj?  was  lea 
apropos  to  wliat  they  had  been  s-ay- 
iiig,  though  she  commenced  iXiVA — 
"  By  the  way,  how  did  you  find 
Tony  looking  —  improved,  or  the 
reverse  V* 

•'  Improved  in  one  respect ;  fuller, 
browner,  moro  manly,  perhaps;  but 
coarser ;  he  wants  the — you  know 
what  I  mean — he  wants  this  T'  and 
he  swayed  his  arm  in  a  bold  sweep, 
and  stood  fixed,  with  his  baud  ex- 
tended. 

'•All,  indeed r»  said  she,  faindy. 
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"Don't  yon  think  so— don't  you 
•grc:)  wiih  me,  Alice?  " 

^^Perlinps  .ti»  a  certaia  extent  I 
do,"  »»ftid  she,  diffidenilj. 

**  Hiiw  could  it  be  othermse.  oon- 
foruiig  with  such  a  set?  You  d  not 
expect  to  6nd  it  there?" 

Alice  noddcfd  assent  ail  the  more 
readily  tlut  she  hod  not  the  vaguest 
conception  of  what  "  it "  might 
mean. 

"The  fact  i»,  Alice,"  said  he, 
arising  and  wallcin;;  the  room  witti 
immense  strides,  "  Tony  will  always 
beTon^l" 

"1  suppose  he  will,"  said  she, 
drjly. 

*'Yes;  but  yon  don't  f)llow  me. 
You  dod't  appreciate  my  meaning. 
I  desired  to  convey  this  opinion, 
that  Tony  beiui^  one  of  thos^  men 
who  cir.not  adl  to  their  own  na- 
tnros  the  gifts  and  graces  wliich  a 
man  AC(|u!res  wlio  has  his  successes 
with  your  st*x— -" 

**Oi)m'»,  come,  Skeff,  yon  must 
neither  be  metaiihy:»ical  nor  impro- 
per. T<»ny  is  a  very  fine  boy ;  only 
A  bo}*,  I  acknowledge,  but  he  has 
noble  qualities;  and  every  year  he 
livtfS  will,  I  feel  certain,  but  deve- 
lop them  further." 

'*Hd  won't  stand  the  *boy'  tone 
any  linger,"  said  Skeff,  dryly.  "  I 
trie  I  it,  and  he  was  down  on  me  at 
one-." 

•'  What  did  he  say  when  yon  told 
him. we  were  here?"  said  she,  care- 
lessly, while  putting  her  pa[)ers  in 
ordfP. 

"  He  was  surprised." 
'^  Was  he  pleased?" 
•'Ob,  yes,  pleased,  certainly;    he 
was   rather  afraid  of  meeting  your 
mother,  though." 

**  Afrtiid  of  mammal  how  could 
that  i>et" 

*'  Some  lesson  or  other  she  once 
gave  him  sticks  in  his  throat; 
something  she  said  about  presump- 
tion, I  think." 

^'  Oi'),  no,  no ;  this  is  quite  impos- 
«ible — t  can't  credit  it." 

^'  Well,  it  might  be  some  fancy  of 
Ills — for  he  has  fanciei?,  and  very 
qneer  ones,  too.  One  was  about  a 
£od-father   of    mine.      Come    in — 


what  is  it?"  cried  he,  as  a  knock 
came  to  the  door. 

*^  A  soldier  belo^  stairs,  sir,  wishes 
to  speak  to  you,"  said  the  waiter. 

••Ah I  something  of  importance 
from  Filangieri,  I've  no  doubt,"  said 
SkefiT,  rising  and  leaving  the  roon. 
Before  he  had  gone  many  pace^,  how- 
ever, he  saw  a  large,  powerful  figure 
in  the  red  shirt  and  small  pap  ot  the 
Garibalditins,  standing  in  the  corri- 
dor, and  tlie  next  instant  he  turned 
fully  round — it  was  Tony. 

'^  My  dear  old  Tony,  when  did  yoa 
arrive?" 

•'This'  moment;  I  am  off  a^ain, 
however,  *  at  once,  but  I  wouldn't 
leave  without  seeing  you  ? " 

"Off,  and  whereto?" 

•*Horae — I've  taken  a  passage 
to  Marseilles  in  the  Uessa^eries, 
boat,  and  she  sails  at  two  o'clock. 
You  see  I  was  no  use  here  till  this 
arm  got  right,  and  <  the  General 
thought  my  head  wouldn't  be  the 
worse  of  a  little  quiet;  so  I'll  go 
back  and  recruit,  aiid  if  they  want 
me  they  shall  have  me." 

"Youdop't  know  wh6's  there?" 
whi.«*pered  Skeff.  Tony  sliook  hb 
head.  "  And  all  alone  too,"  added 
the  other,  still  lower.  "Alice — 
Alice  Traffonl." 

Tony  grew  suddenly  very  pale,  and 
leaner!  against  the  wall. 

"Gome  in;  come  in  at  once,  and 
see  her.  We  have  been  talking  of 
yon  all  the  evening." 

"No,  no— not  now,"  said  Tony, 
faintly. 

"And  when,  if  not  now?     You're  y 
goinft  off,  you  saiil." 

•'I'm  in  no  trim  to  pay  visits: 
besides,  I  don't  wish  it  I'll  tell 
yon  more  some  other  time." 

"Nonsense;  you  look  right  well 
in  your  brigand  costume,  and  with 

an  old  friend,  not  to  say Well, 

well,  don't  look  sulky,  and  as  he 
got  thns  for — he  had  been  gradually 
edging  closer  and  closer  to  the  door 
— he  flung  it  wide  open,  and  called 
out,  ••Mr.  Tony  Butler P'  ^Pushing 
Tony  inside  and  then  dosing  the 
door  behind,  he  retreated,  laughing 
heartily  to  himself  over  his  practical 
joke. 
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TH«   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   BXPORT— C0NCLU8I0K. 
irniOHBBTBB  AND  SHBXWBBITBT. 


WmoRssTKB  OoLLxos  bad  aotne 
reason  to  expect'  exemption  from 
the  Public  Schools  Inqoiry.  Wil- 
liam of  W}keham's  two  foundations 
at  Oxford  and  Winchester,  closely 
connected  as  tbey  are,  hsd  already 
been  dealt  with  by  the  University 
Commission  of  1850.  It  was  im- 
possible to  remodel  New  Oollege 
wltiioat  introdaciDg  some  changes 
into  the  narsery  which  supplied  it 
with  Bcholara  and  fellow»— the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Mary  at  Winchester. 
This  latter  foundation— the  mother 
and  the  model  of  Eton— oonnsted 
of  a  warden,  ten  fellows,  two 
schoolmasters,  and  sevent;^  scholars. 
The  University  Commissioners  re- 
duced (prospectively)  the  namber 
of  fellows  to  six,  increasing,  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  suppressed 
fellowdbipa,  the  number  of  scholars 
to  one  hundred.  They  also  cut 
down  the  seventy  fellowships  at 
New  College,  to  which  the  Win- 
chester boys  used  to  be  elected  at 
once  as  probationers,  and  which 
were  tenable  for  Me^  into  thirty 
scholarships  tenable  for  five  vears 
only  :  Mx  of  these  to  be  filled  up 
every  year  by  an  examination,  in 
which  the  "commoners"  of  the 
V  school  as  well  m  the  scholars  on 
'  W\keham*s  foundation  were  to  be 
allowed  to  compete. 

The  present  Commission,  there- 
fore, found  Winchester  already 
passing  through  a  change.  No  de- 
crease had  as  yet  taken  place  in 
the  number  of  fellows,  either  by 
death  or  otherwise;  consequently, 
the  proposed  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  had  not  yet  come 
into  operation.  But  real  reforms 
of  much  greater  importance  had 
been  at  work  fbr  some  time.  The 
fixed  number  of  vacancies  at  New 
College  every  year  held  out  a  more 
regular  stimnlus  to  the  candidates; 
changes  in  the  mode  of  promotion 
through  the  several  forms  had  made 


the  competitioD  for  these  great  final 
prizes  more  Hvely  and  sustained 
throughout,  and  less  afifected  by 
mere  seniority,  and,  more  than  all, 
the  opening  of  the  foundation  it- 
self— admission  into  college  beiog 
made  the  result  of  a  free  election, 
In  which  the  comparative  merit  of 
each  boy  is  tested  by  rigorous  exam- 
ination, instead  of  the  old  system 
of  nomination  by  a  warden  or  fel- 
low— had  raised  the  standard  of 
scholarship  and  the  reputation  of 
the  College  as  a  plioe  of  eduoatioo. 
This  most  important  reform  ▼» 
due  to  no  Government  interference; 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  Visi- 
tor, had  recommended  it^  and  it 
was  teadily  adopted  by  the  wardea 
and  fellows.  Any  parent  who  de- 
sires for  hia  son  *'a  child's  place' 
in  William  of  Wykeham*s  OoQege 
— ^which  will  secure'  for  him,  at  a 
mere  nominal  expense,  the  bigbc^ 
posBible  education,  with  liberal 
board,  and  the  prospect  of  a  sdiolar- 
ship  of  £100  a-year  at  one  of  the 
noblest  colleges  in  Oxford — has  bo- 
thing  to  do  but  to  send  him  up  to 
compete  at  the  annual  examinatioo. 
Let  bim  be  only  nnder  fooruea 
years  of  age,  k  baptised  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  heu- 
ing  a  certificate  of  good  moral  ooo- 
dnot,  and  he  has  a  fair  field  and  no 
favour.  His  work  at  the  exaioio- 
ation,  and  that  alone,  decides  the 
question  of  his  snoceaa.  The  bedt 
scholars  are  invariably  elected ;  ihi 
present  warden  ^'haa  never  heard 
anything  to  the  contrary;*^  and 
public  opinion  will  fnlly  corrobo- 
rate his  testimony.  The  competi- 
tion, however,  is  severe  enongh,  sb 
ought  fairly  to  be  the  case  wbea 
the  richness  of  the  prises  is  con- 
sidered. ^*We  are  overwhelmed 
with  candidates,"  says  Dr.  Hoberiy; 
^'it  brings  boys  of  all  abilities,  of 
all  familiea  from  all  parts  of  the 
country ; "  but  althoogh  the  psreoti 
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^  take  it  for  granted  tbey  are  all  to 
come  in.*'  there  are  not  more  than 
about  fourteen  vacanoies  on  tbe 
average  every  year,  while  tbe  candi- 
dates at  tbe  late  elections  have 
considerably  exceeded  a  hundred. 
There  is  one  qaalification  which 
the  new  ordinances  left  very  much 
to  tbe  discretion  of  the  electors, 
but  which  Wykebam  evidently  in- 
tended to  have  bad  a  considerable 
weight  in  tbe  ejection;  that  the 
candidate  should  not  be  tbe  son  of 
rich  parents,  who  coold  well  afford 
.  to  pay  for  his  libeml  education.  It 
seems  probable  from  tbe  evidence, 
that  in  most  cases  a  proper  feel- 
ing does  keep  back  most  wealthy 
families  from  tbe  competition;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  electors 
have  ever  exercised  tbe  power  given 
them,  even  by  the  reformed  ordi- 
nances, of  refusing  to  admit  as  a 
candidate  ^  any  one  whom  tbey 
may  deem  not  to  be  in  need  of  a 
scholarship  :**  and  we  cannot  help 
regretting  that  tbe  present  Oom- 
missioners,  like  their  predecessors 
in  tbe  Oxford  University  Commis- 
sion, decline  to  recognise  any  pre- 
ference in  favour  of  the  "poor 
scholar." 

The  College  of  St  Mary  at  Win- 
chester is  not  only  the  oldest,  bat 
the  least  changed  of  any  of  our 
public  schools.  The  prefect-system 
which  has*  been  adopted  more  or 
less  in  all  of  them,  the  numbering 
the  forms  from  tbe  '^  Sixth  '*  down- 
wards^ the  scholar's  gown  which 
old  ecclestiastical  foundations  still 
maintain  and  modern  '^  colleges  ^ 
affect,  the  boy-tutor  system  of 
Merchant  Taylors',  tbe  Jdontem  of 
Eton, — all  take  tlieir  origin  from 
Wykeham's  ancient  oun:»titution. 
Medieval  customs  and  traditions, 
which  have  given  way  at  other 
schools  to  the  march  of  modern  im- 
provement, still  liold  their  grouod 
at  Winchester.  The  Commission- 
ers at  their  visit  found  the  boys 
eating  their  dinners  off  trenchers  of 
wood,  and  sleeping  '^on  oaken  bed- 
steads more  than  two  centuries  okV 
in  the  ancient  chambers  which 
Wykebam  built,  still  warmed   (and 


bat  sparinglv)  with  faggot-fires,  as 
tbey  might  have  been  in  his  day. 
Until  comparalively  ktely,  the 
choristers  made  the  scholars'  beds 
and  waited  at  dinner.  Even  the 
relentless  bands  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission seem  to  have  shrunk  from 
touching  so  venerable  an  institu- 
tion otherwise  than  lightly.  Tbey 
seise  and  oon6scate  two  of  the  six 
fellowships  left  to  the  College  by 
the  University  Commission,  and 
enjoin  certain  qualifications  and 
duties  to  tbe  remainder;  but  with 
tbe  teaching,  discipline,  and  inter- 
nal regulations  of  the  College  as  a 
place  of  education,  they  have  inter- 
fered very  gently. 

The  evidence  has  more  than  jus* 
tified  them  in  their  decision.  If 
all  our  public  schools  were  doing 
their  work  as  well  and  as  honestly 
as  Winchester,  it  would  have  been 
wiser  in  all  their  oases  to  have  let 
w<)II  alone.  The  scholarship  of 
Wykehamists  has  always  stood 
high;  and  some  of  the  most  serious 
drawbacks  to  the  wellbeing  of  tbe 
fonndation  have  been  removed  by 
the  changes  whioh  have  already 
been  noticed.  Ungrateful  as  it  may 
seem  to  say  so,  the  bane  of  Wyke- 
bam's  school  at  Winchester  has  been 
that  society  which,  though  later  in 
its  foundation,  be  meant  to  be  its 
elder  sister,  and  linked  to  it  by  the 
closest  and  most  kindly  ties, — his 
"New  College"  in  Oxford.  The 
seventy  fellowships  which  he  found- 
ed there  for  his  Winchester  scho- 
lars, instead  of  serving,  as  he  meant 
they  should,  as  aids  and  opportuni- 
ties for  a  religions  and  studious 
life,  became  too  often  temptations 
to  a  life  of  pleasant  and  respectable 
idleness.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  case  in  tbe  founderib  day, 
or  for  some  subsequent  generations, 
a  fellow  of  New  College  has  hardly 
within  present  memory  been  held 
synonymous,  per  m,  with  a  learned 
or  devoted  student,  though,  no 
doubt,  there  have  been  such 
amongst  tbe  body.  Their  statnt- 
able  exemption  from  university 
examinations  —  which  implied  ex- 
clusion from  public  university  hon- 
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ours — thonfffa  long  and  nfttorally 
oIieHshdd  m  an  anoient  privilege, 
and  relactantly  resigned,  was  plain- 
ly a  disndvantage  and  disoOnrage- 
ment.  The  Report  pnts  the  ofise 
in  the  mildest  way,  when  it  pro- 
noonoes  that  **  the  perpetual  fel- 
lowships, obtained  at  the  early  age 
of  eighteen,  combined  with  the 
.  oertainty  of  college  living:)  for  sach 
fellows  as  might  become  clergy- 
men, took  away  from  yoong  men  a 
valoable  stiroalos  to  indnstry  at 
a  most  important  period  in  their 
mental  growth."*  In  most  other 
oollegeff,  a  fellowship  was  at  least 
the  reward  of  a  certain  amount  of 
sQccessful  exertion  during  the  un- 
dergraduate course,  seldotn  confer- 
red until  the  attainment  of  at  least 
a  respectable  degree;  but  at  New 
Ck>llege  the  schoolboy  came  up 
into  residence  as  a  fellow  at  once, 
— on  his  '^probation,"  indeed,  for 
two  jears,  bnt  a  probation  very 
leniently  caostrue<l,  and  neoesFarily 
so.  But  more  than  this;  a  Win- 
chester boy's  succession  to  New 
Otjllege,  under  the  old  system,  was 
virtually  fixed,  so  far  as  it  depend- 
ed on  his  own  abilities  and  exer- 
tions, before  he  was  fourt%u  years 
old 

**  Until  about  twelve  years  ago,  pro- 
motion by  taking  placet  stopped  on  en- 
trance into  the  senior  part  of  the  Fifth ; 
that  i^  about  half-wny  up  the  aeliool, 
and  at  a  point  ivhich  a  boy  generally 
attained  wnen  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  old.  From  that  time  till  be  8to<»d 
for  New  College  his  place  was  never 
changed,  and  the  exnnoinntion  which  he 
eveulually  under i^erit  for  New  College 
was  formerly,  we  believe,  little  more 
than  nominal.  It  used,  Mr.  Fearon  says, 
to  l>e  *  almost  a  farce,'  the  election  being 
really  decided  by  seniority.  Up  to  that 
point,  therefore,  a  boy  worked  very 
nard.  A  great  number  of  marks  were 
formerly  to  be  gained  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  Kifth  Inr  'standing  up,* 
and  the  quantities  ox  verse  and  prose 
learnt  for  this  purpose  in  that  part  of 
the  toliool  were  enormous.  'I  have 
known/  says  Dr.  Moberly,  '  of  a  boy  re- 
i  peating  a  play  of  Sophocles  wiinout 
missiag  a  worv)/    Tlie  result  was  that 


a  fellowahip  for  life  was  the  pnai  ef  a 
akruggU  which  was  over  at  fourteen,  aad 
success  in  which  waa  won  in  a  irreal 
measure  by  a  hard  strain  upon  a  retea- 
tive  memory.  The  system  had  its  bip 
tural  effect.  It  produced  iDtellectoa! 
languor  and  idleness  in  a  coastderahU 
portion  of  the  Upper  School."— Eepof^ 
p.  148. 

All  this  is  now  changed.  The 
undergraduate  fellowships  at  Nev 
Oollege  are  a  thing  of  the  past 
The  scholar^ips  which  have  takeo 
their  place  can  only  be  giuned  by 
an  examination,  stricQy  competi- 
tive, upon  leaving  the  school;  and 
the  fifceeo  fellowships  to  which 
Winchester  men  have  still  a  cLutn 
are  only  gained  by  another  severs 
competition,  subsequent  to  the  B.A. 
degree,  to  which  not  only  the  Win- 
chester schokirs,  but  all  who  have 
been  educated  for  two  years  at  the 
school,  or  who  have  been  members 
of  New  CoUrge  for  twelve  terms, 
ore  equally  eligible.  For  this  I'tst 
comprehensive  measure  of  reform, 
both  the  credit  and  the  responsi- 
bility must  rest  with  the  0.tfjrd 
Commission ;  but  the  opening  of 
the  Winchester  foundation,  and  the 
improvement  in  the  competitiia 
for  New  College,  were  entirelj  in- 
dependent motion^  of  the  govern- 
ing body,  and  were  ma*1e  apon  the 
sound  principle  which  R  tjal  Cam- 
missions  are  apt  to  disregard—^ 
ftiterpreling  the  founder's  inten- 
tions in  the  moat  liberal  spirit, 
without  contravening  the  scto^ 
letter  of  their  expression.  They 
have  been  as  snccerisful  as  they  de- 
served to  be.  Wluche>ter  has  ri^^n 
stea'lily  in  numbers  and  repute  since 
their  adoption;  and  if  the  founder 
could  revisit  his  cloisters,  he  would 
have  no  cause  either  to  he  ashamed 
of  his  *' C'lihlren,**  or  to  reproach 
their  guardians  with  any  breach  of 
tru8t 

As  at  Eton  and  Westminster, 
there  has  grown  up  round  the 
college  of  Wykeham*s  fuundatiuo 
a  hotly  of  independent  acholan, 
known  at  Winchester  as  "c»>m- 
moners,'*    the   con  vent  ional    Ens^hsh 
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term  for  tlie  oommenBalay  boys  of 
somewhat  more  wealthy  parents, 
who  were  admitted  to  share  ia  the 
college  teaching,  while  they  paid 
for  their  commons  at  the  Warden 
or  Felljws'  table.  These  have  long 
ontnambered  the  scholars  of  the 
foandatiun,  and  been  lodged  in  a 
separate  boilding  as  head-master's 
boarders.  Their  rapid  increa^  dar- 
ing the  last  few  years  has  made  it 
necessary  to  open  three  additional 
houses,  kept  by  assistant-masters, 
as  at  Rugby  and  Harrow.  They 
are  amalgamated  with  the  college- 
boys  in  school-work  and  dtscipiioe, 
but  out  of  school  boors  there  is  a 
line  of  severance,  hardly  so  distinct 
as  at  Eton,  t])e  existence  of  which 
the  college  anthorities  are  laudably 
anxious  to  ignore,  and  which  tbey 
have  done  a  good  deal  of  late  years 
to  obliterate;  bnt  which  does  exist 
nevertheless,  and  is  to  some  ex- 
tent a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
separation  of  clomioiie.  They  had, 
until  lately,  even  separate  play- 
grounds. A  <wall  divided  the  col- 
lege ^^  meads*'  frona  the  commoiers' 
field,  at  the  time  of  the  Oommis- 
fiioners*  viidt,  which^Dr.  Moberly  was 
very  Anxious  to  have  palled  down— 
an  object  in  which  he  has  since 
succeeded.    He  8a>s — 

**  It  would  practically  have  the  effect 
of  giving  the  cominonem  a  right  to  go 
ioto  the  college  ui^aduw.  Everything 
that  tends  to  blend  the  whole  of  the 
school  into  one  is  of  great  value.  .  .  . 
bat  it  may  perhaps  be  some  time  before 
the  College  will  agree  that  the  com- 
moners have  an  e^ual  right  to  the  play- 
ground. They  will  give  them  full  and 
kindly  permission  to  play  there  as 
neigh  boursy  bnt  it  will  be  only  as  neigh- 
boui**.** 

The  admission  of  the  commoners 
to  compete  for  the  New  Cjllcge  scho- 
larshi]^  will  probably  do  more  for 
the  fu^fion  of  the  two  bodies  in  spirit 
than  even  the  pulling  down  of  the 
mnterial  wall  of  separation.  All  the 
TVinoIiester  witnesses  seem  to  agree 
that  the  social  status  was  quite  that  of 
eqnaliiy,  and  that  whatever  rivalry  ex- 
isted was  rather  that  of  eapritde  corp$. 

The  olosaioal  teaching  at  Winches- 


ter— ^in  spite  of  what  the  Report 
notices  as  an  inadequate  number  of 
masters — is  thorough  and  energetio^ 
and  there  seems  as  little  opportu- 
nity given  for  idleness  as  is  pojsiblo 
in  a  largs  public  school.  ^^Tbe 
sptem  of  promotion,'^  as  the  Report 
signiOcantly  remarks,  ^Ms  nearly  the 
reverse  of  that  at  Eton"— *Mt  de- 
pends upon  success  in  an  inoeisant 
competition.^'  Places  are  tiken, 
and  marks  assigned  accordingly.  In 
every  form  below  the  Sixth.  The 
Oommisdoners  can  hardly  haro 
been  surprised  to  find,  though  they 
go  on  to  notice  it  as  a  somewhat 
embarrassing  conseqnence  of  this 
system,  *Hhat  a  clever  and  diligent 
boy  rises  qaickly  to  the  top  of  the 
school,  and  that  the  duller  or  more 
idle  boys  are  left  to  stagnate  at  the 
bottom."  It  is  the  natural  result 
we  ^hould  think,  in  any  well-ordered 
school,  and  indeed  is  very  much  the 
case  in  that  serious  race  of  life  for 
which  a  public  aohool  is  considered 
to  b*  the  training.  Nor  do  we  sup- 
pose that  the  reverse  of  this  effect 
— the  dunces  floating  to  the  top 
while  the  clever  boys  floundered  at 
the  bottom—would  fall  in  with 
any  one's  notions  of  school  reform. 
Nor  do  the  0>immissioners  quote 
with  any  degree  of  approval  the  so- 
called  "charity  removes"  at  Harrow 
and*  Westminster  (by  wbicfi  a  big 
boy  of  long  standing  in  one  form, 
hopeless  of  promotion  by  merit,  is 
at  last  pitchforked  into  the  next 
on  the  mere  ground  of  seniority), 
though  there  is  really  much  to 
be  said  in  its  defence.  But  their 
own  remedy,  which  they  put  for- 
ward with  some  hesitation  and  in- 
distinctness, but  which  is  plainlv 
always  in  their  minds,  and  which 
has  the  sanction  of  some  high  antho- 
rities, is  the  elimination  of  this 
"stagnant"  element  fiom  public 
schools  altogether:  hopeless  of  im- 
proving the  well-grown  duncd  in 
any  other  way,  they  would  improve 
him,  in  the  Irishman's  language, 
^'  off  the  face  of  the  earth,'*-— or  at 
all  events  out  of  the  way  of  public- 
school  masters  and  public-school 
OomuiisBioners,  which  of  course  is 
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the  only  sphere  they  are  hound  to 
recognise.  On  this  point  we  shall 
have  a  few  words  to  say  hereafter. 

There  are  some  features  in  the 
Winchester  system  which  are  pecu- 
liar. The  whole  of  the  forms,  eight 
in  nomher,  are  taught  in  one  large 
room.  While  Dr.  Temple,  at  Rugby, 
ooDsiders  it  as  a  disadvantage  that 
even  two  or  three  of  the  lower 
forms  should  be  tanght  simultane- 
ously in  the  large  school-room  there, 
and  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
"it  is  not  possible  to  teach  more 
than  one  form  well  in  oue  room,"* 
the  Winchester  masters  go  through 
their  work,  day  after  day,  in  the 
midst  of*  a  confused  sea  of  sound, 
which  to  a  stranger  would  be  very 
distracting.  That  both  masters  and 
boys  soon  learn  to  oonoeotrate  their 
attention  upon  their  own  mnall 
oorner  in  this  noisy  school  world 
is  very  true;  but  the  strain  upon 
brain  and  nerve  must  be  severe, 
even  if  from  long  habit  it  is  oom- 
paratiyely  unfelt  at  the  time.  No 
doubt  this  arrangement  prevailed 
.originally  in  every  school  in  £ng- 
.  land.  Such  a  luxury  as  a  separate 
class-room  was  never  dreamed  of  by 
Lily  or  Waynflete.  Nor  do  the  Win- 
chester masters  make  any  complaint. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  upon 
both  sides  of  the  question.  The  pre- 
sent Beport  has  some  pertinent  re- 
marks upon  the  modem  demand  for 
private  studies  and  separate  class- 
rooms. 

'*It  may  admit  of  doubt  whether,  in 
both  these  respects,  sehools  are  not 
moving  £uter  than  the  world— for 
which  they  are  a  preparation-*-hse  fol- 
lowed, or  will  be  able  to  follow  them. 
It  is  necessary  at  the  bar,  and  in  other 
careers  of  life,  and  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  that  much  mental  work 
should  be  done  of  all  kinds  amidst  many 
outward  causes  of  distraction.  It  would 
be  matter  of  regret  if  public-school 
life  should  in  any  way  disqualify  boys 
for  the  conditions  under  which  they 
must  do  their  work  as  men.  If,  there- 
fore, care  should  be  taken  not  to  put 
difficulties  between  the  young  schmar 


and  the  acquisition  of  knowled^  it 
must  be  remembered  also,  that  dimeiil« 
ties  may  be  artificially  created  by  en- 
Urening  sensibility,  and '  may  be  none- 
eessarily  strengthened  by  shrinking  too 
much  from  a  timely  discipline.'  "»fie- 
port^  p.  287. 

Another  of  the  pecaUarittea  of 
Winchester  is  the  reoogoised  appoint- 
ment of  "  boy-tutors.'*  The  founds 
had  directed  in  his  statntea  that  the 
boys  of  his  own  kindred  w^bo  were 
admitted  should  each  be  phioed  under 
the  charge  of  ^*  one  of  the  more  proffi- 
oient  and  discreet  of  the  schc^ars  -^  and 
this  guardianship  was  from  very  early 
times  extended  to  the  whole  of  the 
junior  scholars.  The  relatioD^p 
between  the  young  tutor  and  his  pupiU, 
as  it  now  exists,  is  described  by  the 
head-master  in  his  evidenoe  as  some- 
thing like  that  of  ''patron**  sad 
^  client."  Each  of  the  ten  senior  bojs 
has  a  certain  number  (from  three  er 
four  to  eight  or  ten)  of  tbeae  pvpis 
assigned  to  him,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceives an  annud  fee  of  two  guineas 
each,  and  for  whose  welMoing  in  and 
out  of  school  he  is  to  some  extent 
responsible.  '  He  looks  over  and  cor- 
rects some  part  of  their  oompoeitioD 
before  it  is  sent  up  to  the  master; 
helps  them  to  make  out  any  speciaily 
hard  passage  in  the  day's  lesson; 
protects  theni  against  any  positive 
bullying  or  ill-usage ;  and,  last  bat  not 
least,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knov 
the  habits  of  small  schoolboys,  '^sees 
that  they  keep  themselves  -  tidy.* 
He  is  ''supposed  really  to  look 
after  a  boy  who  is  rather  fdend- 
less;'*  "if  any  of  the  masteis 
thought  he  was  getting  into  any 
harm,  he  used  to  send  for  his  tutor. 
"  If  a  little  boy  is  going  on  amis," 
says  Dr.  Moberly,  "my  habit  is  to 
send  for  his  boy -tutor,  and  ask  bis 
opinion  as  to  the  general  behavioiir 
of  the  boy — ^his  diligence,  eoodoot, 
language,  and  so  on."  We  do  not 
wonder  that  the  Winobester  de- 
ponents, old  and  yonng,  agree  io 
attaching  the  greatest  value  to  so 
simple  and  kindly  a  relationehip,  ss 
"especially  useful    to  the   younger 


♦  Answers  (Appendix),  p.  311. 
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boys  when  they  first  came;"  or 
that  Dr.  Moberly  shoald  plaiDly  ex- 
press his  regret  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  "  oomi)osition  tntor  '* — a 
measure  in  trod  need  '^against  his 
opinion,  though  not  aghast  his 
positive  dissent,"  by  the  late  War- 
den of  the  College — ^has  limited  the 
tntorial  duties  of  the  senior  boys  very 
considerably.  The  older  system, 
he  says,  "  operated  extremely  well.'* 

"  The  tutor  required  the  boy  to  do  his 
oom{>osition  in  time.  If  a  boy  conld  not 
do  his  leason  he  went  to  the  boy-tutor, 
and  he  helped  him.  He  told  the  boy  to 
sit  down,  and  made  him  do  it  with  him. 
Yon  had  a  more  immedi^^  doee  super- 
intendence. If  the  boy-tutor  oyerlooked 
a  mistake,  perhaps  the  master  came  down 
on  him,  and  made  him  do  the  exercise 
correctly.  I  oannot  tell  you  how  much 
I  have  lost  from  my  seniors  not  acting  as 
boy-tutors.  Tlie  bov-tutor  would  correet 
all  the  bianden  of  the  little  boy :  now, 
he  makes  all  the  blunders  himself.  Again, 
he  dealt  with  the  pnpil  as  a  boy,  where- 
as the  eoUege  tntor,  who  has  these  ^ 
thini;s  to  do,  deals  with  him  as  a  man." 
— Winch.  Evid.,  888. 

Not  every  movetftent  In  pnblic- 
school  edocation,  however  well- 
intentionedf  is  necessarily  a  step 
forwards;  and  the  Commissioners 
might  have  read  here  a  warning, 
Dot  only  that  some  of  onr  fore- 
fathers' notions  of  teaching  were 
very  sound,  •  but  also  against  their 
[>wn  favourite  theory,  of  fettering 
3very  liead-master  by  some  ex- 
traneous authority,  against  which 
ihe  best  head- masters  of  both  pre- 
lent  and  former  days  have  energeti- 
cally protested.  On  this  point, 
igain,  we  shall  have  something  to 
lay  hereafter. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two- 
rninea  fee  to  the  boy-tutor  (paid  by 
Jl  below  the  Sixth-Form),  a  scholar 
»n  the  foundation  has  no  necessary 
barges  whatever,  beyond  £1,  10s. 
or  French,  with  an  extra  £1  if 
irerman  is  learnt.  The  prefects 
ave  even  certain  small  salaries  or 
erqaisites  attached  to  their  oflSce, 
rh\c\\  will  go  very  far  towards  co- 


vering their  bills  for  clothes  and 
bookjj.*  The  "  officers  *'— the  five 
seniors — ^receive  fees  amounting  to 
from  £10  to  415  a-year;  and  as 
each     has    a    cer^in    number    of 

Eupils,  their  payments  make  np 
is  income  to  between  £20  and 
£30.  It  was  the  plain  intention 
of  the  fonnder  that  the  education 
should  be  entirely  gratuitous;  but, 
as  at  Eton  and  Westminster,  an 
evil  custom  had  grown  up  of  eking 
out  the  fixed  salaries  of  the  masters 
— ^no  longer  bearing  a  fair  propor- 
tion to  their  duties — not  by  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  ample  revenues 
of  the  foundation,  as  justice  plainly 
demanded,  but  by  the  adoption  of 
a  charge  for  tuition.  The  mode  hi 
which  the  Winchester  authorines 
of  former  days  contrived  to  keep 
the  letter  of  a  it^  education  of  the 
scholars,  while  they  oontrayened 
the  spirit,  is  so  in^nions,  that  it  is 
worth  giving  in  Dr.  Moberly^s  own 
words : 

*'  When  Dr.  Goddard  was  head-maa- 
ter,  which  he  was  for  many  years,  it 
was  the  praotice  of  the  Ck>llege  to  put 
on  the  hula  of  all  the  oollege-boys,  not 
in  the  form  of  a  charge,  but  in  the  form 
of  a  request,  ten  guineas  every  year  for 
'masteta*  gratuities,'  and  to  insert  the 
words  *  if  allowed:'  that  little  paren- 
theab — 'if  allowed' — being  intended 
to  give  the  parent  an  opportunity  of 
putting  his  pen  through  '  masters*  gra- 
tuities'  if  he  pleased;  but  you  will 
easily  see  it  was  not  one  in  many  hun- 
dreds who  would  put  his  pen  through 
it :  and  the  consequence  waa  that,  dur- 
ing that  time,  praoiically  a  charge  of 
ten  guineas  was  made  upon  the  eollege- 
boys.  Dr.  Goddard,  or,  I  rather  thin^ 
Dr.  Goddard's  predecessor,  waa  i^ppealed 
against  before  the  Visitor  on  account  of 
this  charge,  and  the  Visitor  decided 
that  it  was  leeal,  because  the  parenthe- 
sis '  if  allowed '  kept  it  from  bein^  an 
actual  charge.  Dr.  Goddard  received 
that  money  during  the  whole  of  his 
head-mastership,  but  it  distressed  him ; 
but  just  before  I  came  here,  he  wrote 
to  the  College,  and  said, '  It  has  been 
sueh  a  distress  of  conscience  to  me  to 
receive  this  money  (though,  as  it  was 
authorised  by  the  visitor,  it  came  to 


*  The  average  yearly  expenses  of  a  eoilege-boy  are  stated  at  £80,  including 
11  billa  for  books,  clothes,  4o.  But  in  very  many  caaea  it  is  mueb  leas.  A 
comoaooerV  charges  average  about  £116. 
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me  legally).  I  am  determined  that  in 
future  DO  hesd-master  ehall  suffer  the 
lame  dUtr^es;*  and  he  eent  them 
£2'^,0O0  in  the  8  per  cents,  in  order 
tknt  they  should  pay  to  the  two  roasters 
the  interost  of  that  sum,  so  that  tbey 
ahould  not  feel  the  distress  he  bad  felt. 
*'  2a4  {Lord  Clarendon,)  The  distress 
never  came  to  a  cnsia  until  he  had  rts 
tired  9— Not  until  he  had  retired.  But 
it  was V  not  a  bequest;  it  wns  years  be- 
fore his  death  tliat  he  did  it  It  wns 
A  very  genuine  thing.  It  was  not  in 
the  foi*m  of  taking  so  much  from  bis 
heirs ;  he  gave  it  himself." 

We    have   made   this   quotation, 
toot  merely  for  the  purfKise  of  show- 
ing   how    the    **  pious    bonnty"    of 
William    of   Wykehara  was  ingeni- 
ously frustrated  by  tliose  who  ought 
to  have  been  its  guardiapa,  and  of 
drawing     attention    to    the    noble 
munificence    of    Dr.    Goddard,    al- 
ready    well    known    and    honoured 
by   every   Wykehamist;  but  also  to 
protest  against  what  seems  an  on- 
generoos    and    uncallt-d-for   remark 
of    the    noble    0()mmi:$8ioner.     Dr. 
Moberly    does    himself   tionour    by 
his    prompt    and    manly  defence  of 
his    pre<!ece88or's    memory.      Lord 
Ctarcn  ion    m\^\\X   bave    better    re- 
served his  sarcasm  for  the  Warden 
and    Feilinvs    who    thus   allowed  a 
retired    head-master    to    undertake 
their  liabilities,  and  for  the  Visitor 
who    sanctioned    snob    a   palpable 
evasion     of     their    statutes.      The 
.  head- master  now  receives  £450  per 
annum    fn»m    the    OoddanI    Fund 
and    the    second -master   £300,  and 
the  gratuities    have  been   abolibhed 
for  ever.     '>  But,'*  says  the  Report, 
in  words  certainly  not  too  strong  for 
the  occasion, 

"We  must  observe  that  this  is  due, 
not  to  tlie  College,  but  to  Dr.  Goddard. 
The  instruction  of  the  scholars  ha^i  been 
paid  for,  and  the  head  and  second  mas- 
ters, have  been  saved  from  the  necessity 
of  continually  violating  the  statutes 
they  are  bound  to  observe;  but  this 
has  been  duue,  not  by  the  Warden  and 
Fellows,  whose  duty  it  certiinly  was  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  teaching  of 
these  boys  out  of  the  college  revenues, 
but  by  the  generositry  of  a  private  per- 
son who  had  a  much  more  tender  con« 


scienee  or  ampler  means  than  his  pre- 
decessow." — Report^  p.  138. 

We  bhoald  have  given  tlie  CJonn 
missioners  credit  for  a  bolder  and 
J  aster  measure  of  rtsform  than  any 
which  we  find  sugjiesteO,  if  tliey 
bad  reofunmended  the  appticatioii  ' 
of  the  GoJdard  Fund  in  totara  t9 
the  payment  of  the  additional  mi»- 
tera  who  are  so  mach  Dee<led,  aad 
diiected  the  payment  of  the  head 
and  second  masters'  salaried  in  full 
out  of  the  revenues  in  the  hands  of 
the  Warden  and  Fellows.  If  it  wu 
the  dntv  of  these  stewards  of  Wjke- 
ham's  liberality  *'to  provitle  ade- 
quately for  the  teaching  of  th^s 
boys  out  of  the  college  revenoe^,* 
it  seems  the  duty  of  a  Royal  Cuia- 
mission  to  enforce  iL 

The  fagging  at  Winchester,  which 
in  past  times  liad  iKrepafiitloQ  for 
severity  not  altogether  onfoond-^ 
is  now  r^fular  and  methodical  with- 
out being  oppre^lve.  Bat  there  it 
one  point  in  widcb,  both  there  and 
at  Westminster,  the  system  difftfrs 
from  that  which  prevails  in  other 
public  schools,  and  differ^  in  oar 
opinion,  very  objectionably.  One 
or  the  main  arguments  in  defeaoe 
of  a  recognised  system  of  fa^ng 
and  perhaps  one  which  would  be 
moet  generally  adroiit«^d,  is  that  it 
serves  as  an  additional  sti mollis  to 
boys  in  the  lower  part  of  tl»e  schoai 
to  work  hard  for  their  promatieo, 
in  order  to  esca()e  as  soon  as  po^ 
ble  into  a  position  of  independenee. 
And  it  will  be  conceded,  we  Uiiok, 
by  any  one  who  has  had  experience 
of  the  working  of  a  puldie  school, 
tliat  it  does  have  this  effect;  thai 
'^  to  get  out  of  fdgging'*  is  quite  as 
much  an  olject  to  a  lower  boy  «i 
any  school  prizd  or  other  honour 
orin  be.  Bat  at  Winchester,  as  at 
Westminster,  a  boy's  posinoo  m 
the  school  has  nothing  to  do  widi 
his  liability  to  fagging.  At  West- 
mi  nster,^as  lias  been  seen,  he  is  a 
fag  so  long  as  he  is  in  hii  year 
of  first  or  second  election;  and  A 
Winchester  he  must  continoe  so 
imtil  be  is  a  prefect,  which  may  be 
from  two  to  three  years.  Not  only 
this,  bu(  the  by-laws  of  college 
ditfcipline  throw  by  far  too  iai^ 
a   proportion   of  aervioe  apon  the 
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nior  la  eftcb  obamber— t.^.,  the 
»t  elected  into  college— whatever 
8  rank  in  the  order  of  the  forms, 
be  scholar  wliotn  the  Oommis- 
3Ders  examiDed  had  been  elected 
.  the  bead  of  the  ^'i^II,"  was  in 
le  senior  part  of  the  Fifth — "ra- 
ler  higher  than  the  middle  of  the 
hool" — ^yet  he  was  a  juntor  in 
lamberp,  and  wonld  .oontinae  so 
itil  the  next  election, — the  ^^  gene- 
il  fag'*  of  his  chamber,  having  to 
?t  up  half  an  boar  earlier,  and 
ibjct  to  a  far  larger  share  of  the 
.^ging  at  games  than  his  seniors 
i  the  date  of  election  *  The  Win- 
lester  witnesses  seem  to  agree  in 
msidering  that  the  system  adopted 
n(ing  the  commoners,  where  fag- 
ing  depends  not  npon  seniority  of 
itranc:^,  bat  u^ion  position  in  the 
;hool — only  those  below  the  Fifth 
urm  being  sabject  to  it— is  a  much 
tore  reasonable  and  desirable  ar- 
ingement.  The.  Report  notices 
}  one  serioos  objection  to  the 
rinci [lie  acted  npon  in  the  col* 
^ge,  that  a  commoner  who  succeeds 
1  his  election  to  a  scholarship 
may  have  to  go  through  a  second 
eriod  of  servitade  after  he  has 
Irrady  served  his  time— a  prospect 
^hich  might  well  deter  a  clever  boy 
*om  standing  for  college.'^  t  The 
rroark  is  very  jast,  though  possibly 
P^ykeliamists  may  hardly  admire 
le  technical  terms  in  which  it  is 
'orded.  We  venture  jbo  far  to 
dtipt  the  Oommissi oners'  termi- 
oli)gy  as  to  saggest  that  in  such 
ases  the  newly  •  elected  scholar 
bould  have  a  ^^  ticket  of  leave." 
ind  amongst  th^ir  recommenda- 
ions  (which  do  not  often  err  oa 
tie  side  of  shrinking  from  details) 
tiey  might  have  done  well  to 
dvise  that  in  every  public  school, 
zemption  from  f^ging  should  fol- 
)vv  upon  promotion  into  a  certain 
^orm. 
The  Commissioners,  as  they  oV 
erve,  *'are  not  led  to  expect  from 
>r.  Moberly  mach  encouragement" 
a  the  introduction  of  the  physical 
ciences  a^  a  necessary  branch  of 
ohool  work.     He  gives  it  as  his 


opinion — "very  frankly"  that  th!i 
branch  of  instruction,  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  can  be  given  in 
such  a  school  as  WincbeBter,  is 
"worthless  as  education,'*  except 
for  "a  few  boys  who  have  a  taste 
for  the  phy>ical  £ciencej>,  and  intend 
to  pursue  thtm  as  amateurs  or  pro- 
fessionally." All  the  intrenious 
pleading  which  Mr.  Oommissioner 
Vaogban  puts  forward  by  way  of 
cross-examination  in  favour  nf  this 
class  of  studies,  only  draws  from 
him  some  such  replies  as  these. 
He  says  that  he  has  himself  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  gentlemen 
appointed  for  that  purpose  at  Win- 
chester, and  took  some  interest  in 
them  at  the  time,  and  "could  pro- 
bably have  passed  a  pretty  good 
examination;"  bnt  he  luis  forgotten 
all  about  them  now.  Mr.  Yaughan 
gently  sugzests  that  the  memory,  at 
Dr.  Moberly  V  "  middle  age,"  may  not 
be  quite  so  retentive  as  his  pnpils'; 
Dr.  Moberly  thinks  that,  on  the 
contrary — 

**A  boy  would  sooner  put  those 
things  out  of  bis  mind,  There  is  no 
germinating,  froit-beariDg  principle  in 
thoae  facts ;  unless  a  person  is  going  to 
do  something  prActically  with  them, 
they  disappear.  To  tell  him  the  fact, 
for  instance,  that  such  and  such  is  the 
composition  of  strychnine,  if  he  is  not 

foing  to  do  anything  with  strychnine 
uring  the  whole  of  his  life,  can  lead 
to  nothing.  He  may  remember  it  for 
a  week,  as  long  as  bis  memory  is  pretty 
fresh ;  but  let  a  certain  time  pass,  and 
he  will  only  have  the  sort  of  recoUeo- 
tion  that  ladies  are  apt  to  have  of  some- 
thing they  learnt  at  school, — they 
know  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be-said 
about  it,  but  they  forget  what  it  is. 

•'  504.  (Jfr.  Vanghan.)  Do  yon  not 
think  the  principles  of  those  sciences 
are  perhaps  more  especially  applicable 
to  the  objects  men  are  pursuing  in 
after-life  than  any  other  study  you 
could  mention, — to  commerce,  profes- 
sions, arts,  even  to  the  pursuits  of  a 
life  of  leisure,  such  as  the  farming  of 
a  country  gentleman  f — I  think  when 
a  country  gentleman  begins  to  farm, 
and  to  farm  on'  prinoiples  of  ngrienl- 
tural  chemistry,   he  had  beiier  nai  g» 
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upon  iohal  he   kamt   at   tchool   from 
aderUiJic  Ueiwreey 

Dr.  Moberly  gfves  ns  one  piece  of 
information,  which  maov  teachers 
and  BcholarB  may  bail  aran  intima- 
tion of  a  really  practical  reform,  if 
carried  out    He  days — 

"Hie  Commission  has  done  vs  a 
rery  great  favour  at  the  outset;  it  has 
begon  by  enamersting  nine  sohools  as 
'  public  schools/  so  that  the  masters  of 
these  oioe  schools  may  meet  together 
without  any  reflectioD  on  their  breth- 
ren. We  rather  propose  to  go  on  and 
take  counsel  together  upon  matters  re- 
lating to  us  all  m  common.  One  of  the 
things  we  should  consider  is,  whether  it 
is  not  possible  to  get  one  grammar." — 
ETidenoe,  822. 

He  has  do  donbt  of  its  being 
desirable.  It  would  certainly  re- 
inove  one  of  the  most  freqaeoft 
stumbling-blocks  in  early  classical 
education.  The  Report  hardly  gives 
the  proposal  the  weight  which  it 
deserres,  though  it  reminds  us  that 
this  was  a  favourite  project  of  Dr. 
Arnold's,  who  corresponded  both 
with  Dr.  Longley  of  Harrow  (now 
Archbisjiop  of  Canterbury)  and  Dr. 
Haw  trey  of  Eton  on  the  subject. 
Of  course  Dr.  Moberly  sees  the  diffl- 
calty — who  is  to  draw  up  this  com- 
mon grammar?  Each  school  thinks 
its  own  usage  the  besti — ^and  some 
masteri  have  published  grammars 
of  their  own.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  proposed  Council  of 
H^ad- Masters  has  yet  met  upon 
serious  business,  but  it  certainly 
might  acoomplisn  this  and  many 
other  practical  reforms  better  than 
any  other  body  could  hope  to  do. 

The  last  school  which  appears  in 
this  Report  is  Xing  Edward  VI.*s 
fpuDdation  at  Shrewsbury.  Its 
title  opened  an  interesting  philo- 
logical question,  ivbich  the  Com- 
missioners, perhaps  wiselv,  as  not 
being  their  bnsiness,  decline  to 
decide.  It  is  termed  in  the  char- 
ter of  foundation  ^^ Libera  Sehola'^ 
— which  has  i>een  translated  ^^Free 
Bohool,*'  and   been  commonly  taken 


to  mean  a  school  in  winch  the 
education  is  to  be  gratmtoos. 
Dr.  Kennedy,  the  head-niasier— 
whose  authority  as  a  dsieical 
scholar  is  of  the  very  higbert 
weight— contends  that  such  inter- 
pretation is  inoorrect;  that  tbe 
word  Uber  never  bore  such  a  sense, 
whether  ^\n  classical,  post-elss^ieal, 
or  medieval  Latin;"  and  that  tbs 
school,  in  point  of  fact,  never  vi? 
intended  to  be  and  never  was  grt- 
tuitous,  a  scale  of  admtssioo  fee! 
having  been  appointed  from  its 
yery  earliest  opHming,  gradiuidd 
in  amount  for  tbe  sons  of  lorOs, 
knights^  gentlemen,  and  persuai 
"under  those  degrees."  He  ex- 
plains the  words  Libera  Scheia  to 
mean  ^  a  school  freo  from  the  joris- 
diction  of  a  superior  corporattoo  r"* 
almost  idl  other  such  foondatiuca 
then  existing  being  attached  &l1 
subservient  to  chaptersv  or  coHen^ 
Tbe  arguments  and  autbonCM 
which  Dr.  Kennedy  brings  ibrvird 
in  support  of  bis  interpreutita 
seem  conclosive ;  they  will  U 
found  very  ably  stated  by  faim  la 
a  pamphlet  on  the  enljeet^  It 
is  a  question  of  practi'cal  and  not 
merely  philological  inaportanoe,  is- 
asmuch  as  the  burgesses  of  6bre«>> 
bury  have  long  olaioaed,  and  tR 
allowed  to  have,  their  sons  grata':- 
ously  educated.  Aboot  twenty-Sn 
boys  now  in  the  sehoc^  enjoy  vsk 

Srivilege;  but  by  the  operation  c^^ 
[nnicipal  Reform  Aot  the  nambff 
of  bnrg  sees  of  the  town  is  eoutio^ 
ally  beicg  reduced,  and  the  preheat 
Corporation  wish  to  have  thb  f»i 
education  extended  to  all  who  biTs 
been  residents  within  tbe  boro^ 
for  a  certein  time.  But  tbe  Conr 
missioners  do  not  trouble  tbe2!> 
selves  much  with  the  disoD«»oB 
of  such  claims.  Tbe  worthy  mea- 
bers  of  the  Oorporatiott  who  t^ 
peared  before  them  were  nuKb 
mistaken  if  they  expected  to  fic<j 
in  them  the  redressers  of  ices^ 
grievances  or  the  careful  interpre- 
ters of  founders'  intentions.  Ttwir 
principle  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  to 


*  *  Libera  SchoU;  a  Letter  te  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Westbury,  Lord  Hijik 
ChanoeUox;  dKs.'    By  &  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.    BeU  4(  Daidy,  1862. 
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ibolisb,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
riUi  any  sbow^  of  fairness  to  vested 
ighta,  or  what  tbeytenn  ^inchoate 
lalms/*  all  local  preferences  what- 
Yer.  Oat  of  the  school  revenaes 
hey  propose  to  found  forty  of  their 
avonriie  ^'open"  soholarshipa,  to 
»e  gained  by  a  competitive  exana- 
oation,  wbicb  are  to  entitle  the 
lolders  to  a  gratoitons  edaoation. 
To  these  the  sons  of  bnigesses  of 
he  town  are  to  have  a  preference — 
^provided  tbey  can  pass  a  proper 
tzamination^'-Mfor  a  certain  nom- 
>er  of  years  to  come,  when  all  sacb 
ights  are  to  cease  for  ever,  and 
Sbrewsbory  is  to  become  a  Libera 
^hola  in  the  modern  sense, — ^not 
»xaotly  in  either  the  Corporation's 
>r  Dr  Kennedy's. 

This  school  has  bad  its  ebb  and 
low  like  others.  There  was  a  time 
vhen  it  stood  anqaestionably  first 
D  classical  repnte  of  all  the  public 
lohools  of  England,  and  numbered 
tbove  300  boys.  Those  were  the 
lays  of  Dr  Bntler,  admitted  to  be 
;be  first  teacher  of  bis  age.  His 
>npila  carried  away  the  university 
anrels  year  after  year.  The  reputa- 
ion  for  scholarship  which  it  then 
icqaired  it  has  never  lost,  although 
n  nnmbers  it  has  fftUen  off  very 
naterially.  At  one  time  tbey  fell 
18  low  as  80;  but  there  has  been 
igain  a  gradual  increase  during  the 
ast  few  years,  and  even  since  the 
nsit  of  the  Oommission  they  have 
•isen  from  181  to  190.*  Various 
-easons  have  been  alleged  for  the 
Iodine  of  its  popularity.  The  Tros- 
;«es  attribute  it  in  a  great  measure 
X)  the  deficiency  in  the  accommodsr 
Jons;  the  .  arrangements  in  the 
>oitrding'boo8es  being  described 
D  tbeir  evidence  as  *' utterly  unfit 
br  the  present  usages  of  society 
imongst  those  classes  from  which 
t  would  be  desired  that  the  boy's 
should  oome.^'  They  have  for  some 
:ime  contemplated  rebuilding  the 
:iead  and  second  masters*  houses 
Bvith  a  view   to   improvements   in 


this  respect;  there  is  funded  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  school  which 
they  propose  to  employ  in  this  man- 
ner, and  they  are  waiting  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Charity  Oommissioners 
on  the  point  Dr  Kennedy  has  a 
scheme  for  horrowing  an  additional 
sum  of  £25,000  upon  debentures, 
and  applying  the  whole  to  the  pur- 
chase of  ground  and  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  to  accommodate 
aOO  boarders  and  200  day-scholars. 
Some  step  in  this  direction  seems 
to  be  imperatively  required.  The 
Commissioners  themselves  recom- 
mend that  two  new  houses  should 
be  built  forthwith  to  contain  60 
and  40  boys  under  the  head  and 
second  masters  respectively,— ^ven 
proposing  to  suspend  the  exhibi- 
tions for  that  purpose.  They 
report  that  at  present ;  "  the  con- 
dition of  the  boys'  boarding- 
houses  is  undeniably  defective, 
and  that  to  a  degree  which  mast 
seriously  affect  the  wellbeiog  of 
the  school.*'  Dr  Kennedy  ad- 
mits this  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
spite  of  many  improvements  intro- 
duced by  himself;  but  he  is  not 
inclined  to  attribute  the  decline 
in  the  numbers  so  much  to  this 
cause  as  to  the  formidable  rivalry 
of  such  new  scliools  as  Marl- 
borough, Rossall,  and  Cheltenham, 
at  roost  of  which,  owing  to  the  pro- 
prietary system,  the  expense  of  a 
good  education  is  considerably 
cheaper  than  even  at  Shrewsbury.! 
He  thinks  also,  and  no  doubt  he  is 
right,  that  '^  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
fashion.*'  There  was  a  time  when, 
to  borrow  the  words  of  Lord  Mac- 
aulay  (quoted  by  the  Commissioners 
in  tbeir  Beport),  ^in  the  language' 
of  the  gentry  far  many  miles  round 
the  Wrekio,  to  go  to  Shrewsbury 
was  to  go  to  town.*'  And,  though 
the  great  popularity  of  the  school 
was  long  subsequent  to  those  times, 
yet  the  introduction  of  railways  has 
opened  an  easy  access  to  the  great 
schools  in  the  centre  of  England  to 


*  The  records  of  the  numbers  seem  uneertdin ;  Dr.  Kennedy  states  the  maiimnm 
%i  296 ;  Mr.  Bather  at  801 ;  and  another  witnees  at  400. 
f  The  average  expenses  of  a  boy  at  Shrewsbury  are  about  £100  a-yeai^ 
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the  Welsh  gentry,  whose  sons  for 
maDj  glinerationd  were  edocated  at 
Shrewsbury,  when  constant  joar- 
neyings  to  and  from  Eton  and  ilar- 
row  wontd  have  been  a  serious  item 
both  in  time  and  money. 

There  in  an  old  fashion  still  exist- 
ing at  Shrewsbary,  common  former- 
ly to  some  other  pabrc  Hchoolfl,  bat 
whicli  modern  discipline  has  refused 
to  reoogiiise,  of  boys  boarding  with 
tradesmen  in  the  town.  '*A.few 
boy.o,"  says  the  bead-master  in  his 
written  answers,  'Mive  in  the  town 
with  respectable  persons,  to  whom 
their  parents  have  chosen  to  condde 
•  them,  nnd  attend  the  school  as  day- 
schrlar!*.  The  masters  assume  no 
responsibility  for  them  oat  of  school 
hours,  and  the  parents  know  this.'^ 
"There  wos  no  discipline  exercised," 
says  a  yoonger  witness;  "they  were 
left  entirely  to  themi«elves  and  the 
people  they  were  placed  with."  This 
witness  goes  on  to  add  that  be  knew 
of  no  evil  result  in  the  case  of  the 
only  two  schoolfellows  thus  situated 
with  whom  he  was  personally  ac- 
qaainted:  "they  wer9  naturally 
well-conducted  boys,  and  were 
placed  with  persons  well  known  to 
their  parents.'  But  it  Is  plain  that 
such  an  •  arrangement — induced, 
moat  likely,  by  its  comparative 
cheapness — is  in  every  respect  nn* 
de&i  ruble.  The  Oommissionera  pro- 
perly recommend  its  immediate  dis- 
continuance. 

ShrawHbury  has  some  other  draw- 
backs besides  the  insufficiency  of  ita 
dotuestic  ncoomtnodaiions.  The 
provision  for  the  remuneration  of 
the  assistant-masters  is  anything 
but  llberar.  "  Very  moderate,"  the 
Report  c:ills  it ;  in  fact,  they  are  un- 
derpaid. ''The  total  emoluments  of 
the  Hve  master.',  who,  wiih  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, constitute  the  classical  and 
matiiematical  staff,  hardly  amount 
altogether  to  the  annual  sum  of 
which  a  young  classical  assistant 
at  Eton  commonly  finds  himself  in 
possession  within  a  few  years  after 


be  has  entered  upon  his  dntses."  Tbs 
whole  sum  paid  in  salaries  by  tiis 
trostees  amounts  only  to  £370;  aod 
as  t4)e  school  chai^ge  for  toinoa 
alone  is  but  fifteen  guineas  fand  at 
the  time  of  the  inquiry  there  w«» 
but  ninety ruine  boys  who  paid  ic^ 
the  rest  being  "  free*^),  it  Is  d«tr 
thkit,  however  divided,  the  amonDt 
will  be  very  small.*  Nor  will  tbe 
small  number  of  boardera — sev-»ntj- 
one — ^at  a  charge  of  fifty  guineas,  a 
privilege  oonfined  to  tbe  head  s&i 
second  masters,  place  even  the  io- 
comes  of  those  gentlemen  on  any- 
thing like  a  par  with  their  inon 
fortunate  brethren  at  Harrow  or 
Rug'iy.  Dr.  Kennedy  at  preseot 
pays  three  additional  assistant-mis- 
ters, not  on  the  fbnadation,  out  of 
his  own  income.  Oa  this  pcaat  be 
says— 

"  I  do  not  complain  In  the  least  <!f 
that;  I  have  been  here  twenty-wz veta 
and  am  not  so  strong  as  I  was,  and  if  I 
appoinl  new  masters  to  give  me  a  ti'tk 
relieC  it  ia  a  matter  for  my  oirti  ts> 
aideratioD.  But  if  that  be  cooaideFEi 
certninly  the  fee  of  fifteen  guineas  taA 
boy  would  be  totally  absorbedL" 

There  is  litde,  therefore,  to  tempi 
young  graduates  of  high  mark  to 
seek  a  mastership  at  Shrewsbory; 
and  Dr  Kennedy  admita,  thuoi^ 
with  a  natural  reluctance,  that  be  ii 
'^consequently  not  able  to  obtas 
men  of  such  first-rate  untver^ty  ^ 
tincdon  as  at  Harrow  and  Rog^, 
where  they  can  offer  bouses  and  tSs 
profits  of  bouses;"  thongh  lie  bds 
^^  been  at  no  loss  for  good  masters." 
The  small  numbers  of  tbe  scbud 
have  also  made  it  difficulty  as  b« 
fairly  oomplaina,  to  keep  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  in  his  Sixth  Foaa 
aa  high  as  he  would  desire.  He  has 
been  obliged  ^to  place  boys  in  tbe 
same  forms  whose  degrees  of  know- 
ledge and  power,  especially  io  re- 
spect of  composition,  were  wideiy 
different*'  It  is  not  surprisin?  lo 
find  here  and  there,  in  Dr«  Ken- 
nedy's evidence,  a  tinge  of  veaii- 


*  It  appenm  from  tbe  evidence  that  the  whole  inoome  received  from  the  a^od 
by  the  under-master  is  barely  £600  a-yenr;  the  senior  aasistaat-masler,  £225 ;  tbt 
.aeeond,  £200 ;  and  the  mathematical  master,  £34a 
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ness  find  dissatisfaetion ;  as  when 
be  ci)m plains — we  hope  ftnd  believe 
nmler  a  inUftppreheosion — of  that 
portion  of  socieij  becoming  "fmall- 
er  3e:ir  after  year,  who  still  ascribe 
some  value  to  a  n Diversity  edoca* 
tioQ  and  classical  training."  But 
-we  Ciin  well  understand  that  **it 
has,  iudeed;  been  a  haid  struggle  to 
maintain  the  credit  of  tiie  school  as 
a  training-place  for  the  universities 
with  so  small  a  total  as  100  boys, 
inorc  or  less;'*  and  thiit  "whatever 
it  has  doii^  has  been  done  uo<!er 
great  difficulties  and  disoourage- 
inents."* 

But  in  spite  of  all  deficiencies  in 
ace  immodation  and  decrease  in 
nuinbens  the  working  of  the  school 
may  still  challenge  compari&on  with 
any  other  in  the  kingdom.  Ttie 
Coiiinii  sioners  have  not  been  lavish 
of  their  praise,  except  in  the  favoured 
instanco  of  Rui^by;  but  they  "think 
it  fitir  to  Dr.  Kennedy  to  remember 
that  the  credit  due  to  him  for  Ihe 
fiigh  character  of  the  school  is  en- 
banced  by  the  considerati(»n  of  the 
3  isad vantages  ngaiiist  which  he  has 
:ia<l  to  straggle.^'  They  add  that 
*  the  amount  of  classical  Work  done 
ini]  the  number  of  bojks  r^ad  in 
;1)e  ordinary  divisions  of  the  school 
s  very  great;  and  the  success  whicli 
Shrewsbury  men  have  met  with  at 
he  universities,  and  especially  at 
l^ambridge,  proves  that  what  they 
earn  h  learnt  well."  The  range  of 
Jansical  literature  to  which  uSizth- 
Torra  boy  of  fair  diligence  nod  ability 
vill  have  been  introduced  at  this 
cliojl.  shows  what  a  classical  educa- 
lon  mai/  be  under  an  energetic 
lost'^r,  and  is  a  startling  contract 
3  the  meagre  tale  of  Homer,  Virgil, 
nd  Horace,  over  and  over  again, 
rhich  was  the  Eton  system  of  Sir 
olin  Colcridge^s^daya,  and  which 
OS  not  been  greatly  enlarge<l  since, 
.bout  half  the  plays  of  iE^chylus 
nd  S>phocles;  three  or  four  of 
.ristophanes ;  about  four  books  of 


Thncydidea,  and  two  of  Herodotus; 
the  whole  of  Pindar;  ^^ a  great  deal'* 
of  Defnosthenes  ;  ifour  books  of 
Homer's  ^lliarV  &"^  ^^"^^  or  three  of 
the  *  Odyssey ;'  three  or  four  (lial(»guea 
of  Plato ;  some  of  Xenophon,  Theocri- 
tus, uod  Hesiod, — ^are  a  fair  ainoont 
of  Greek.  Add  to  these  portions  of 
tlio  best  Latin  poets;  ^^some  Taoi- 
tnp,  but  very  little  Livj  ;  a  few  of 
Oicero's  Orations,  £]»iolle$>,  and  philo- 
sophical writings ;  a  pi  ty  t'f  Ttrenoe 
and  of  Plautus ;  and  yon  have,  ac- 
cording to  a  young  0am bridge 
witness  of  considerable  disiinction^t 
what  he,  and  **  probably  a  m:J  )rity" 
of  his  fellow- prepostors,  had  read  . 
with  Dr.  Kennedy  before  he  letf  the 
school.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr. 
Oommissioner  Thompson  remarks 
that  th3  witness  **  seems  to  hav% 
read  about  twice  as  much  as  the  boys 
froin  any  other  sohdo).''  With  suoh' 
a  preparatory  training,  a  Shrews- 
bury undergradnate  on  matricular 
tion  might  eyen  possihly  succeed 
in  making  out  the  sense  of  ^^an  un- 
seen passage'* — that  paradoxically 
worded  Oxford  test  which  has  led 
some  very  literal  and  grammatical 
readers  of  the  Report  to  imagine 
that  clairvoyance  has  been  intro- 
duced at  the  University  amongst 
the  Natural  Science  studies.  I 

Some  peculiarities  in  the  system 
of  teaching  deserye  notice,  and  may 
partly  account  for  its  success.  The 
number  of  the  Sixth  Form  bears,  a» 
the  .Oomm's||ooers  have  noticed, 
an  unusually  large  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  school ;  23  boys  out 
of  131,  at  the  date  of  their  visit. 
^^Able  boys  are  promoted  into  the 
Sixth  Form  very  soon  after  titey  come 
to  the  school,  and  remain  in  it  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  stay." 
The  consequence  of  this  rapid  and 
nnreserved  promotion — which  at 
first  sight  feeems  of  questionable 
advantage — ^is  that  it  brinjis  all  b<jys 
of  more  than  average  merit  very 
soon    under  the  head-master*8  per- 


*  Answers,  Appendix,  p.  824-828. 

5  Mr.  G.  £.  Graves,  Evidence,  1124,  Ao.  ' 

"We  never  try  them  in  an  wtueen  passage^t  would  be  useless  to  do  sa*<^ 
r.  Sand  ford,  Cb.  Ch.  Answers,  Appendix,  p.  10. 
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song]  teaching.  That  the  hope  of 
BQch  prumotioQ  acts  as  an  additional 
atimalos  in  their  \vork  to  eager  and 
ambitious  boy  a,  will  be  very  evident. 
That .  the  fact  of  having  to  teaob  a 
large  class  made  ap  oat  of  a  small 
school,  and  therefore  necessarily 
containing  boys  of  very  uneqaal 
Attainments,  mast  add  very  con- 
siderably to  the  master^s  labour, 
^11  be  equally  plain.  Of  the  result 
attributed  to  it  by  Sbrewsbpry  men 
themselves,  and  of  the  impression 
made  apon  the  minds  of  the  Oom- 
missioners,  the  following  evidence 
of  Mr  Graves  —  a  distinguished 
scholar  who  was  at  the  school  for 
five  years — may  saflSce : — 

**  1174.  {Mr  Vaughatu)  Four  year* 
out  of  the  five  you  had  the  benefit  of 
the  head  •  master's  teaching  f  Yea. — 
Was  that  anythiog  like  the  common 
proportion  of  the  time  spent  in  the 
difierent  parts  of  the  school  by  the  boys 
who  distinguished  themselves  after- 
wards? 1  think  so. — {Lord  Lyttelton.) 
You  attribute  your  success  mainly  to 
tbe]personal  teaching  of  Dr.  Kennedy? 
Yea.— (ifr.  Thompton.)  I>r,  Kennedy 
you  conceive  to  be  a  consummate  teach- 
er?   Yes,  I  think  so." 

It  is  carious  to  contrast  this  with 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Moberly,  whose 
experience  and  judgment  it  would 
be  unfair  to  rate  at  less  value  than 
Dr.  Kennedy's.  He  gives  it  as  his 
distinct  opinion  that  the  vigour  and 
liveliness,  and  the  '^peculiar  pres- 
tige,*^ as  he  terms  it,  which  ought 
to  mark  the  teaching  of  an  efficient 
head-master,  are  gradually  lost  if 
the  boys  remain  too  long  under  his 
immediate  training. 

"Boys  remaining  under  the  same 
master  during  three  or  four  vears 
in  which  thev  pass  from  the  middle  to 
the  top .  of  the  school,  lose  much  of 
their  vigour  and  freshnesSb  They  come 
to  be  familiar  with  his  manner,  the 
things  he  does,  the  observations  he 
makes,  the  points  he  insists  on,  and  so 
on,  which  ought  to  be  kept  fresh  for 
the  last  stage.  At  least  that  is  the 
danger."--Winch.Evid.,  448. 

The  collision  of  such  able  autho- 


rities upon  80  entirely  practioal  a 
question,  ought  at  least  to  suggest 
great  caution  to  all  educational  the- 
orists, who,  looking  at  the  working 
of  a  great  school  ab  extra^  would  lay 
down  rules  as  tn  the  details  of  iu 
management  E:ich  of  these  mas- 
ters may  possibly  work  his  school 
best  upon  his  own  system.  The 
results  of  the  Shrewsbury  Sixth- 
Form  teaching  are  at  least  highly 
satisfactory.  In  20  years  Uiey  gain- 
ed at  Cambridge  (where  they  chiefly 
enter)  27  first-classes  in  the  olasa- 
cal  tripos,  11  wranglershipe,  8  Chazh 
cellor^s  medals,  6  University  scho- 
larships, 15  Porson  prixea  (Gre^ 
verse),*  and  26  other  prizes  and 
medals.  It  is  indeed,  as  Mr  Tao- 
ghan  tenns  it,  a  '^magnificent  ]k£ 
of  honours  from  so  small  a  sobooL 
The  Oxford  triumphs  are  compara- 
tively few,  though  still  a  rery  fsir 
average,  considering  that  it  sends 
up  fewer  men  to  that  universitT 
than  any  of  the  nine  schools  onder 
review,  except  St.  PauPs.  Its  stroBg 
point  has  always  been  Greek  verse, 
as  shown  in  the  list  of  Poraon  prises, 
which  '*have  of  late  years  brai  al- 
most monopolized  by  them ;  '^  bat 
the  Report  goes  on  to  state  very 
ffurly,  tn  answer  to  an  ol>jeotioa 
which  has  been  made  to  the  prac- 
tice of  that  branch  of  oompcxsiium 
as  taking  up  their  attention  too  ex- 
clusively, that  their  Porson  prize- 
men have  in  nearly  every  case  been 
highly  distingnished  general  scho- 
lars. The  number  of  Sbrewabuiy 
men  who  have  been  appcnnted  to 
6ollege  tutorships,  leads  to  the  fiar- 
ther  remark  that  "the  extent  to 
Which  this  small  school  contributes 
to  the  teaching  power  <^  the  oni- 
vers!  ties  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able."t 

Dr.  Kennedy  practises  largely,  in 
his  teachioffp  free  transUtions  (nm 
the  classics  languages  into  Eng- 
lish. ^' Every  translation  leason," 
he  says,  ^is  more  or  less  a  leaaa 
in  the  English  language;  because 
after  reading  the  Latin  and  Greek 
separately,  they   speak    it  off  into 


*  They  have  gained  it  three  times  again  since  the  date  of  the  Report, 
t  Report^  pp.  814^  810. 
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Engli^.'*  He  idab  adopte  the  eld 
and  wboksome  practice^  recom- 
mended by  Aficham,  and  strongly 
advocated  by  Arcbdeaoob  Denison 
in  a  letter  to  the  Commutsionerp,*  of 
vnd  voes  tnuu^lation  of  English  pnso 
sages  into  Latin:  and  be  attaches 
considerable  Talue,  in  the  formation 
of  a  g(K>d  Latin  style,  to  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  pas^^ges  from 
Latin  pro8e  authors.  These  are  two 
points  of  training  far  too  little  at* 
tended  to  in  most  of  our  public 
Bchool%  and  the  neglect  of  whiefa. 
may  in  some  degree  acount  for  the 
lamentable  quality  of  the  Latin 
writing  which  comes  under  the  no- 
tice of  oniversity  examiners 

The  Siu^wsbury  exhibitions  are 
abundantly  sufficient  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  even  a  larger  schooL 
On  an  average  not  less  than  twa 
— frequently  more — varying  in  a* 
mount  faom  £a7  to  £68,  and  ten- 
able from  three  to  eight  yearsy 
are  open  to  competition  annually, 
and  any  boy  whose  scholarship 
would  at  all  entitle  him  to  one 
is  pretty  sure  to  obtain  it  When 
they  are  said  to  be  **open  to  com- 
petiiion,"  it  seems  very  strange  at 
first  to  read  amongst  Dr.  Kennedy's 
answers  that  ^*  only  once,  as  far  back 
as  1840,  has  any  contest  fur  an  ex- 
hibition taken  place  at  the  school :'' 
*^  frequent  examinations  and  daily 
lessons  have  taught  the  boys  to 
know  each  other's  strength,  and 
they  do  not  oflfur  tliemseWes  as 
candidates  when  they  have  no  hope 
of  8ucce>s,"  **  They  tell  Dr.  Kennedy 
who  is  going  up  to  the  university," 
says  a  younger  witness,  **and  he 
states  what  exhibitiiHis  there  are,  and 
the  boys  themselves  arrange  who 
shall  g>i  in."  This  unusua'ly  amic- 
able arrangement  became  the  sub- 
ject of  partioolar  inquiry  upon  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners,  as  was 
very  natural  and  proper ;  but  it  was 
Blade  quite  dear  to  them  that  every- 
thing was  perfectly  fair  and  straight* 
orward.  The  places  in  the  Sixth 
Form  change  every  six  months,  m 
tbe  result  of  an  examination,  and 


this  was  held  to  be  so  thoroughly 
decisive  of  the  comparative  mertte 
of  thoF«  who  were  claimants  U» 
the  exhibitions,  that  without  an^ 
actual  competition,  as  many  as 
were  v/icant  used  to  be  awarded  t^ 
the  seniors  in  rotation  who  wers 
goin^  np  to  the  univeraty.  If  s 
candidate  were  challenged,  th« 
trustees  would  appmnt  an  exami^ 
ner.  There  are,  however,  certam 
boys  who  have  preferential  claims; 
first,  the  SODS  of  burgesses;  and 
seeondly,  of  any  person  bom  ia 
Shropshire:  in  the  cases  of  such 
candidates,  the  head -master  lisi 
merely  to  certify  competency,  which^ 
however,  in  some  instances,  he  has 
not  hesitated  to  refuse,  though 
*^  rather  an  invidious  thing  to  da" 
Tbe  Commissioners  r^ry  firoperlj 
recommended  that  in  all  eases  there 
should  be  an  examination  of  ths 
candkktes  *^by  examiners  f^pecially 
appointed;**  a  course  which  was 
at  once  adopted  by  the  trustees. 
They  also  recommend-^consistently 
^th  their  general  principle — Uiat 
all  local  preferences  shall  be  aboU 
ished. 

Dr.  Kennedy  has  made  at  Shrews» 
bury  the  must  dedded  effort  to 
which  any  of  the  old  publis 
sclieols  have  condescende^l,  with  a 
view  of  meeting  the  demand  for  a 
**  middle^rlass  education  based  less 
excluflively  upon  the  classics."  Ha 
has  established  within  the  last  few 
years  (entirely  upon  his  own  re* 
sponsibility.  for  some  of  the  trustees 
disapprove  of  it)  a  '*non-collrp;iito'' 
class  in  the  school  working  side  bj 
side  with  the  rest  Boys  not  i». 
tended  for  the  universities,  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  high  classiosl 
scholarship  may  not  be  consitlered 
so  important,  are  allowed  at  a 
certain  point  to  give  up  Qreek  edl^ 
tirely,  and  Latin  complosition,  and 
to  take  their  place  in  this  nonr- 
collegiate  class,  where  they  employ 
the  hours  thus  taken  frt>m  the  ]^e-  ' 
gular  school-work  in  learning  ad- 
ditional mathematics,  with  modem 
languages,    physical    science,    and 


*  See  Appeadix,  pi  90.' 
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Sn^ish  composition.  Tbef  keep 
their  places  for  the  other  leasons  in 
the  r^lar  school  forms,  up  to  the 
Fifth  iitclusi^e,  at  which  point  their 
promotion  stops,  as  it  would  be 
plainly  anomalous  to  haye  boys  in 
the  Sixth  Form  who  were  not  learn- 
ing Qreek.  This  class  consists 
vsually  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty* 
four  boys,  and  is  under  the 
n>ecial  superintendence  of  one  of 
the  assistant -masters.  No  diffl- 
dultr  has  been  found  in  the 
working;  but  Br.  Kennedy  speaks 
doubtfully  of  the  results  hitherto: 
*' neither  time  nor  numbers  suffice 
to  giTe  any  large  and  sufficient  in* 
duction  •/*  but  he  thinks  it  *^  might 
be  worked  well  with  adequate 
numbers  and  support  from  the 
public"  Mr.  CaWert,  the  master 
who  superintends  it,  speaks  with 
•ren  more  hesitation;  he  thinks 
that  the  boys  *' might  make  an 
e^ual  advance  in  the  special  subjects 
with  a  slight  amount  of  private 
tuition,"  without  being  withdrawn 
from  the  regular  classical  work. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Eton  '^  army- 
class,"  it  has  been  joined  —  as 
nigbt  readily  be  supposed  —  ''by 
boys  who  imagined  that  b  v  doing  so 
they  would  escape  a  portion  of  the 
fegular  form-work;"  and  '*it  tends 
to  a  certain  extent  to  encourage 
kidolence."*  Dr.  Kennedy  differs 
entirely  from  the  Commissioners  on 
one  important  point  connected  with 
the  system  of  bifurcation.  The 
General  Report  before  us,  in  remark- 
k)g  on   the  ''Modern  Schools"  as 

Instituted  at  Marlborough  and 
leltenham,  goes  on  to  say : — 
"We  are  not  prepared  to  adrise  the 
eskablishment  at  the  older  public  schools 
bf  a  system  resembling  either  of  these. 
...  It  may  be  very  desirable,  and 
we  think  it  is,  that  the  experiment 
phould  be  tried;  it  may  be  desirable 
that  schools  organised  upon  this  princi- 
ple should  exist ;  but  we  do  not  recom- 
mend the  introduction  of  it  in  those 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  Inquiry."— 
Beport,  p.  89. 

Dr.  Kennedy  holds,  upon  the  other 


hand,  that  if  this  "modem"  sab- 
stitute  for  a  thorough  classical  train- 
ing is  to  be  fairly  tried,  it  shoold 
at  least  have  all  the  prestige  whidi 
a  public  school  can  give  it;  that 
when  it  is  considered  *'how  im- 
portant it  is  that  our  solicitors,  our 
medical  men,  and  our  upper  com- 
mercial classes,  should  be  not  only 
liberally  educated,  but  in  a  good 
social  relation  to  those  who  study  at 
the  uniyersiliea,"  it  is  desirablo  that 
both  classes  should  be  united,  if  not 
altogether  in  the  details  of  their 
studies,  ^et  under  a  training  and  dis- 
cipline identically  the  sameL  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  young  man  trained  on 
this  modern  system  is  not  to  l&bonr 
unaer  a  sense  of  inferiority  all  his 
life  —  which  the  adrocates  of  the 
change  would  hardly  desire  —  he 
should  be  able  to  claim,  eqvudly  with 
his  schoolfellow  who  goes  ofif  to  the 
university,  the  status  of  m  pubKo- 
school  man. 

The  Commissioners  bare,  drawn 
up  no  less  than  thirty -two  *'Gcixrd 
Recommendations"  in  what  they 
conceiye  to  be  the  interest  of  pabtie 
education,  besides  the  special  re- 
forms and  modifications  recom- 
mended in  detail  for  each  separata 
school,  and  which  are  subjoined  in 
each  case  to  the  special  reports. 
They  have  not  erred,  as  has  bea 
remarked  abready,  on  the  side  of 
generalisation.  The  draft  of  their 
educational  reform  bill  is  elaboratt 
enough ;  but  we  can  only  here  touch 
upon  its  leading  features,  and  we 
shall  not  even  follow  the  order  is 
which  their  recommendatiotis  stand. 

They  maintain  tbe  classics  as 
holding  rightfully  the  principal 
place  in  the  course  of  study ;  bat 
they  reoommend  that  matheniatici 
and  arithmetic — "so  taught  as  te 
make  every  boy  thorougfalj  &ioi- 
liar  with  it" — should  form  m  neos- 
sary  part  of  the  8cho<d  ooura%  as 
indeed'  in  most  public  scbools  it 
professes  to  do ;  and  that  erery  bey 
should  learn  also  at  least  one  mo- 
dern language,  one  branch  ml  lestt 


*  flee  Aasweis  868,  964. 
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of  Dattu;(kl  scienoe,  and  either  dnw- 
ing  or  music;  so  that  the  curri- 
culum is  to  be  flyefold.  To  those 
who  think  that  to  learn  many 
things  is  more  desirable  than  to 
learn  one  or  two  things  well,  such 
an  enlargement  of  the  course  of 
study  will  no  doubt  seem  a  step 
forward  in  education.  It  has  been 
fairly  answered,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  there  are  at  present  but  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  English  day.  Dr. 
Temple  of  Rugby,  who  loses  no 
time  in  putting  himself  in  the  yan 
of  the  educational  march,  has  al- 
ready giyen  notice  of  his  adoption 
of  this  part  of  the  Recommenda- 
tions. Every  boy  at  Rugby  will 
be  required  hereafter,  for  at  least 
two  years  after  his  admission,  to 
learn  *^  natural  science,'*  and  either 
music  or  drawing ;  modem  languages 
already  form  part  of  the  necessary 
Rugby  course.  Dr.  Temple  regards 
this  as  *^an  experiment,"  which  he 
believes  will  succeed,  though  some 
of  his .  assistant- masters  *^  are  not 
so  sanguine.'*  Other  head-masters 
will  do  well  to  wait  the  result;  it 
is  but  justice  to  say  that  the  ex- 
periment is  in  able  and  honest 
^and^;  and  if  it  fails  at  Rugby,  it 
will  hardly  succeed  elsewhere.  But 
the  pressure  of  work  already  in 
some  parts  of  that  excellent  school 
B  a  subject  of  anxiety  to  many 
>arents ;  and  this  new  movement  is 
lot  altogether  popular  '^at  home." 
The  addition  of  seven  guineas  to 
the  school  charges,  which  Dr.  Tem- 
ple proposes  in  accordance  with  a 
-ecommendation  of  the  Commission, 
s  hardly  likely  to  be  more  so. 

The  Commissioners,  in  their  zeal 
to  secure  thorough  efficiency,  have 
nought  to  fetter  the  head-master 
mih  a  double  check  upon  his  pro- 
:^eedings— from  above  and  from  be- 
low. They  suggest  that  he  should 
36  superintended  by  the  ^*  govern- 
ing body"  of  trustees  or  others, 
who  are  to  regulate  the  studies, 
ind  **  advised"  by  a  ,"  school  coun- 
cil "  of  his  under-masters,  who  are 
to    "address  the  governing  body" 


whenever  a  minority  of  them  see  fit 
to  disagree  with  their  chief.*  On 
this  particular  item  of  reform  the 
head-masters,  so  &r  as  they  have 
spoken,  both  in  their  evidence 
and  since  the  issue  of  the  Re- 
port, are  tolerably  unanimous  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Commis* 
sioners,  against  whom  even  Dr.  Tem- 
ple here  lifts  his  voice.  They  hart 
proposed  in  the  case  of  Rugby  to 
leaven  the  existing  board  of  trus- 
tees (local  gentlemen  of  influence, 
who  have  exercised  their  trust  with 
a  wise  forbearance)  ''by  the  intro- 
duction of  four  gentlemen  of  a^ 
knowledged  eminence  in  literatoM 
and  science,"  —  a  recommendation 
which  applies  to  most  of  the  other 
schools  under  the  inquiry.  Upon 
this  Dr.  Temple  raises  his  protest 
at  once  in  no  hesitating  language. 

''This  recommendation  seems  to  rast 
on  an  entirely  mistaken  supposition  in 
regard  to  the  true  nature  of  the  ser- 
vices which  the  trustees  can  render  to 
the  school.  What  the  school  needs  in 
the  trustees  is  good  sense  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  The  four  gentle- 
men elected  for  their  eminence  in  liter- 
ature and  science  would  be  perpetually 
tempted  to  justify  their  election  1^ 
doing  what  the  head-master  ought  to 
do,  and,  if  he  is  fit  for  his  post,  can  do 
better  than  any  one  else.  They  would 
often  be  tempted  to  push  the  interesle 
of  their  own  particular,  study,  to  the 
detriment  of  general  education.  They 
would  be  almost  certfun  to  encourage  an 
amount  of  interference,  which,  if  it  has- 
tened or  even  introduced  improvements 
at  the  time,  would  purchase  &em  at  the 
dear  price  of  diminishing  the  head-mas- 
ter's sense  of  responidbihty  and  freedom 
of  action."! 

Dr.  Temple  is  probably  aware  of 
what  his  great  predecessor.  Dr. 
Arnold,  thought  and  said  upon  this 
question.  "The  remedy  of  the 
trustees,"  he  said,  "if  they  were 
dissatisfied  with  him,  was  not  in- 
terference, but  dismissal."  He 
would  never  have  accepted  the 
post  but  upon  the  condition  of 
perfect   independence  of  any  sudi 


*  RecommendaUons  IIL  and  YI. 

f  'Report  to  the  Trustees  of  Rugby  School,  1668-64.'    By  the  Head- master. 


n$  Th$  FMic  SoKoals  BtptrL-^O^ndunon.  [Dta 

MDtrol ;  and  he  lUt  bound  to  re«  ti»ft  whioh    I    Tentore    to   •droett^ 

mst  it,  '*  M  a  duty  not  only  to  him*  bM  an  imporuooe  which  can  banily  be 

iel(   but   to    the   mmstor  of  every  exaggerated.    My  principle    claims  for 

foundation    school    in     Bnglmnd"*  the   mau   who   U   intrusted    with    the 

Dr.    M.>beriy  was    once   discussing  bead  place  m  a  whool  that  freedom  of 

with  him  the  question  of  the  con-  i^'*^^*''  *??  ^^T  "^J"^'  ^^'^r  ^ 

wiMi   Muu  Mi«7  Mu««^vu  w*    »u«  WEE  j^    cBSeDtiul  to   the   effectual   discharge 

*~^:,'''TT^^^kT'^    by  the  ^f  bis   duties.    The    priDc.ple    of   & 

warden  at  Winchester;  **I  am  bet-  ^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^    architecioiuc    fdnc 

ier  off  thtn  you  are,"  was  Arnolds  tions   of  education    in  the    goTeming 

l«ply;  *'my  trustees  never  hear  of  body,    makhig   the    hladmaster    only 

aoythlog    I  do  until  it   is  done."t  thinr  chief  coondllor  and  asdstant  U 

The     head-master     oi    £ton     and  the    exeoution    of  the  work.      Herai 

Winchester,  when   under  ezamina-  seems  to  .be  invoWed  no  lem  a  qoesiua 

turn,   had   natuimlly  some   delicacy  than  this:  Is  it  for  the  gi^ter  good 

in  speaking  out  upon  the  question;  of  society  that   education   should    ba 

Imt  we  have  seen  that  it  was  pos-  raXaed   more   and    more    to    the    n&k 

2ble  for  the  opinion  of  the  ktter  to  ^^  !J.  ^'^''\  Profession,   wiih  powers, 

be  overruled  by  the  warden;   and  sanctions,  and  safeguards  analoguus  to 

•LonSs^mostMnsibirof  the' Eton  '^.l^^.V^^J  profos..ona,   or   that  d 

viwvE  »Mo  uBi/o*  OVUM  WAV  v»«u«^«w  gjjouij    \^    Kduced  below   Its    present 

Witnesses  dedares    that   the    head-  „„k,  to  the  level  of  a   merelr  min* 

master  was  "simply  mppled'    by  terial  oocupaUon,  Hke  the  ped^gosreT 

^ihe  interference  of  a   iate  provost  andent   Greece   and    Rome?     I   know 

there,  t    Dr.  Temple  makes  no  remark  not   whether   the   CouiniiifeicHiers    fasd 

Upon  the  recommendation  as  to  the  tuoh  an  issue  present  to    their  misdi 

formal  *'  advice "  to  be  tendered  by  when,  they  gave  to  the    governors  sf 

the  council   of  under-masters,   and  schools   the  power   of   regulatiiig  ^ 

their  right  of  addressing  the  gov-  several  studies.    But  I  see  no  logicsl 

ernors.      Perhaps    he    is    wise    not  escape   from   the  conclueion,   that  tbe 

to  discuss  so  invidious  a  question,  withdrawal   of    this    power    from   the 

The  Commissioners  appear  to  have  bead-master  does  really  lower  hm  ^ 

been    led   into  this   ^we   mistake  &/^,/^5™i^:;»    ""^f    '"l^LJt 

partly  by  what  transpired   in    the  Jignuy  of  educaUon   as   a    profeasioc 

w»rvijr    uj    uvuaii   ^~^H"'~  ^^        "  The  second  recommendation  concenua^ 

Iton    evidence  as  to  the  difficulty  government  which  I  find  mTeelf  ua«^ 

in  that  particular  school  (and  pro-  ^^  regard  whh  satisfaction  ii  Head  VL, 

bably  there  only)  of  the  assistant-  ^h^h   suggests   the  legal    cooMitvtioa 

masters    obtaining    a    hearing    for  in  every  public  school  of  a  cooncil  of 

theur  suggestions,   and  partly  from  assistant-masters  having  oenain    rigktt 

4he    success   of  the    system   Intro-  and   powers.    Now,  I   oordially  adnct 

duced    by  Arnold    at    Rugby,   and  the  propriety  and  value   of  the    poo 

practised  more    or   less   by  nearly  tice  on  whidi  this  recommendatioa  is 

every    head-master    at   present,    of  grounded— I  mean  the  frequent  coosdI> 

holding       periodical      consultations  ^^^^  of  the  masters  in   commrni  oa 

with  his  slaf£    But  the  whole  value  n^f"^  ^fW..*^?  ^f^^f^    "^  ^ 

of  such    councils    consists  in  their  f  ^fL'^  J^^JJ^*^^^^^^ 

•    .  ,     .  J         *•  I   ^.^  1  feel  very  sure — that  its  value  as  aa 

beingavoluntary  and  cordial  pro-  i^^^^^^J  ^^    ^    ^l„    y^    „^ 

oeeding  on  the  part  of  the  chief.  Dr.  impri^d  -  that     it    will     he     alwaw 

Kennedy,  m  a  paper  read  at  York,  dangefous,    often   mischievons  —  if   » 

dissents    strongly    from    both    the  were  legally  estabUshed  aa  a  kind  ef 

reoommendations  in  question.      His  imptrhun  in  imperio,  instead   of  beug 

remarks    deserve    a    fuller    report  left  altogether  to  the  diacretioa  of  tkt 

than   they  have  recmved,  and   our  head-master.    I  was  myself   an  aessisi- 

leaders  may  thank  us  for  extracting  ant-master  for  nx  yeans;  1  have  been  a 

the  folio  «fing  from  a  copy  in  private  head-master  for  eight-and-twQ&iy ;  aad 

eirculation  --^  ^  <^*^  ^^y  ^7  ^^  ^  should  as  little  hare 

"The  difference    between   the  prin-  desired  such  a  constituUon  in  uiy  focnef 

dple   propounded   ui  the    Report   and  po«t,  as  I  now  desire  it  m  the  Utter-* 

•  See  Stanley's  » Life  of  Arnold/  vol.  I  p.  106. 

t  Wbch.  Brid.,  ZVl.  t  Bton  Evid.,  4»ff. 
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The  CommiRgioners  wonld  send 
out  their  reformed  head-masters  as 
the  French  CooTention  sent  out  its 
generals,  watched  and  hampered 
in  evBry  movement  hj  "rcpresen- 
tatiyes  of  the  people/'  hut  with 
the  additional  drag  upon  them  df 
a  council  of  subordinates  ready  to 
**  advise,"  and,  if  overruled,  to  rehel. 

By  Recommendation  xiiL  every 
boy  is  to  be  permitted,  **on  ar* 
riving  at  a  certain  place  in  the 
school,  and  upon  the  request  of  his 
parents  and  guardians,"  to  drop 
some  part  of  the  classical  work 
(e.  g,y  Greek  and  Latin  com  position), 
and  to  give  the  time  thus  gained  to 
mathematics,  modern  languages,  or 
natural  science;  in  ihct,  something 
like  Dr.  Kennedy's  non-collegiate 
'class  is  to  be  adopted  in  all  schools 
by  authority.  We  should  be  very 
willing  to  see  this  tried;  yet  it 
would  seem  open  to  very  nearly 
the  same  objection  as  the  **  Modem 
Schoor*  of  Mailborough  and  Chel- 
tenham, which,  as  has  been  seen, 
the  report  does  not  recommend  to 
the  old  foundations. 

'^For  instruction  in  arithmetic 
and  mathematics,  in  modern  lan- 
guages and  natural  science  respect- 
ively, the  school  should  be  redis- 
tributed into  a  series  of  classes  or 
divisions,  wholly  independent  of 
the  classical  forms,"  with  a  sepa- 
rate scheme  of  promotion  in  each 
subject. — (Recom.  xiz.) 

Of  this  recommendation  their 
friendly  critic  Dr,  Temple  quietly 
says  that  '*  with  all  their  pains  the^ 
have  recommended  what  is  physi* 
cally  impoBsible;"  he  means  that 
there  would  not  be  language  or 
science  masters  for  half  the  forms. 
Dr.  Kennedy  says,  in  the  paper 
already  quoted — "The  very  at- 
tempt could  not  be  rationally  made 
without  such  an  increase  in  the 
staff  of  masters,  as  well  as  in  other 
means  and  appliances,  as  few,  if 
any,  schools  could  hope  to  achieve; 
and,  even  with  such  aid,  I  think  it 
would  be  unsuccessful  as  an  edu- 
cational  discipline."  The  attempt 
was  made  and  continued  for  some 
yean  by  Dr.  Arnold  at  Bagby,  to 


the  extreme  discomfort  and  coafth 
sion  of  the  school  generally;  and 
he  onir  made  it  possible  by  requir- 
ing, all  his  masters  to  teach  more 
or  less  of  French  or  mathematics. 
It  failed  in  his  hands ;  and  it  might 
have  been  a  warning  against  a  rash 
renewal  of  the  experiment 

Yet  if  French  and  German  are  to 
be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  school- 
work — ^to  be  "  promoted  by  an  ef- 
fective system  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment," and  to  have  *^  substantial 
weight  and  encouragement"  given 
to  them,  as  the  Commissioners  de» 
sire — we  believe  that  the  only  really 
successful  method  will  be  to  have 
them  taught  upon  Arnold^s  plaiv— 
by  the  r^^ar  classical  masters  in 
their  several  forms.  It  is  true  that 
in*  his  day  the  system  could  not  be 
said  to  oe  successful  It  limited 
seriously  his  choice  of  masters,  be- 
cause the  best  classical  scholars 
were  by  no  means  found  generally 
quail 6ed  to  teach  modem  languages. 
For  this  reason — ^which  will  become 
gradually  less  applicable  as  such 
studies  become  more  populai^-* 
Dr.  Tait,  when  head-master,  went 
back  to  the  old  plan  of  appointing 
foreign  language-masters,  and  this 
system  Dr.  Temple  continues  and 
approves.  Dr.  Moberly  says  in  his 
evidence  that  he  **took  a  leaf  out 
of  Arnold's  book"  at  Winchester, 
but  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  for  the 
same  reason.  But  that  a  forei^ 
teacher,  however  able  in  his  special 
department,  can  very  seldom  en- 
force the  necessary  discipliDe,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  effectual 
teachine«  is  admitted  very  gener- 
ally. Mr.  Tarver — the  French  mat- 
ter at  Eton,  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  but  a  perfect  Franch  seholar 
— has  ^*had  as  much  trouble  in 
teaching  a  Frenchman  to  keep  or* 
der  as  in  teaching  the  boys  to  speak 
French."  Mr.  Butler  of  Harrow 
thinks  the  di£Bculty  may  be  over- 
come in  some  cases  by  ability  and 
tact;  and,  very  naturally,  some  of 
the  foreign  masters  who  were  eza* 
mined  conceive  that  they  possess 
these  requisites  sufficiently.  Bui 
the  fact  remainsi  that  a  FreachmsB 
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does  not  understand  English  boys. 
]£r.  Max  Muller— than  whom  there 
can  be  no  higher  authority  on  sach 
a  subject — ^recommends  a  system 
which  seems  to  promise  better  than 
any  which  has  hitherto  been  tried. 
French,  he  thinks,  should  ^^be 
grafted  on  Latin.** 

**I  think  French  shonld  be  taught 
gnmmaticaUj  by  an  Englishman  who 
has  had  opportunities,  either  by  travel  or 
by  birth,  of  acquiring  a  fair  knowledge 
of  French.  I  think  he  should  ground 
the  bova  in  the-  grammar  of  the  lan- 
guage, but  he  shomd  have  an  asdstant, 
who  is  a  Frenchman,  under  his  supers 
vision,  to  read  aloud  to  the  bojs  and 
to  dictate  to  them,  to  give  them  every 
facility  for  acquiring  any  exceptional 
knowledge  of  the  language,  which 'either 
they  or  their  parents  might  think  it  de- 
rirable  they  should  possess.  ...  I 
would  aim  principally  at  securing  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  grammar,  and, 
secondly,  a  sufficient  amount  of  reading 
to  enable  a  boy  after  three  or  four  years 
to  read  for  his  own  amusement." — ^Qen. 
Svidence,  67,  &c. 

A  good  accent,  or  fluency  in  con- 
versation, he  does  not  think  can  be 
attained  in  an  English  school  The 
unsatis&ctory  resists  of  the  teach- 
ing under  foreign  masters  beholds 
to  arise  from  the  fact  that  ^^boys 
an  sure  to  detect  some  national 
peculiarities  and  turn  them  into 
ridicule,"  and  that  few  foreign 
teachers  are  good  Latin  scholars. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  tl^at  he  is 
right  in  his  view ;  that  to  be  taught 
by  the  regular  classical  master  is 
the  best  mode  of  raising  the  stud^ 
of  modern  languages  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  boys ;  and  that  what- 
erer  may  be  lost  in  the  way  of  de- 
fective pronunciation  will  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  real  study 
of  the  language  itself.  Mr.  Bradley, 
head-master  of  Marlborough,  and 
]£r.  Johnson  of  Eton,  express  them- 
flelves  strongly  to  this  effect 

But  the  Commissioners  have  felt, 
and  confessed  honestly  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, that  the  great  enemy  which 
masters  and  {Royal  Oonimissioners 
have  to  fight  is — ^idleness ;  and  against 
it  they  forge  two  new  weapons,  in  Re- 
oommendations  xxiiL  and  zxv.     It 


would  seeni,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  £ur 
way  of  statuig  them  to  state  them 
thus :  1.  That  no  boy  shall  come  to  a 
public  school  who  is  not  a  fair 
scholar;  and,  2.  That  no  boy  shall 
stay  there  who  is  slow  and  difficult 
to  teach.  But  really  this  is  what  thej 
pretty  nearly  come  to;  and  if  cv^ 
ried  out,  they  would  certainly  work 
a  very  radical  change.  In  the  Com- 
missioners' own  words,  every  boy 
before  admission  to  a  puhlic  school 
is  *'  to  pass  an  entrance  examinatioD, 
and  to  show  himself  well  grounded 
for  bis  age  in  classics  and  arithme- 
tic, and  in  the  elements  of  tresdi 
and  German."  —  (Recom.  ixii 
From  this  latter  part  Mr.  Yaoghan 
dissents  in  a  long  memorandum  at 
the  end  of  the  Report,  and  sug- 
gests the  alternative  of  nahnl 
science.)  Unquestionably  this  re- 
commendation is  directed  to  the 
right  points  —  the  negligence  d 
parents,  the  inefficiency  of  home 
education,  and  the  loose  tninio; 
of  preparatory  schools.  But  bov 
many  of  the  public  schools  wiQ 
have  the  courage  to  enforce  such  a 
regulation  otherwise  than  comb- 
ally?  And  if  some,  who  stand 
high  enough  in  repute  to  be  tUe 
thus  to  pick  and  choose  their  sdio- 
lars,  do  enforce  it  in  reality,  wiH 
not  the  less  prosperous  schools  be 
flooded  with  the  refuse,  and  thus 
become  less  efficient  than  erer? 
Or,  if  all  have  the  courage  to  mab 
this  **  pass "  examination  a  real 
one,  what  is  to  become  of  the  re- 
jected candidates?  Again,  hare 
** Public"  Schools  a  right  to  saj 
they  will  teach  none  but  those  who 
have  been  well  taught  already  ?  Is 
no  boy  to  go  into  the  water  antO 
he  has  learnt  to  swim?  It  would 
be  idle  to  put  any  question  to  the 
Commissioners  which  bears  xxpm 
founders*  intentions,  or  it  might 
fairly  be  asked,  did  they  intend  to 
exclude  the  ignorant  and  ill-taught? 
So,  again,  Recommendation  at. 
provides  that  "  no  boy  shall  be  suf- 
fered to'  remain  in  the  school  who 
fidls  to  make  reasonable  progress 
in  it ;"  and  it  goes  on  to  tix  i 
maximum  aga  at  which  eadi  fono 
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is  to  b«  reached,  ftUing  in  which,  the 
boy  is  to  be  "removed  from  the 
school."  Dr.  Arnold  had  a  system 
of  "  weeding"  at  Rugby,  which  was 
very  much  question^  in  his  day: 
but  he  at  least  never  "  removed "  a 
boy  for  mere  backwardness,  unless 
there  was  something  in  his  character 
^hich  led  him  to  think  that  he  was 
doing  harm  to  the  school  and  no  good 
to  himself  by  remaining.  A  New  Col- 
lie undergraduate,  to  whom  the 
Commissioners,  with  this  theory 
vrorking  in  their  minds,  put  some 
questions  on  this  subject  by  way  of 
**  feelers,**  gave  a  very  sensible  and 
straightforward  reply  : — 

"  1644.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  or  a  disadvantage  if  boys 
were  not  allowed  to  be  in  the  lower 
form,  if  they  were  above  a  certain  age  ? 
— I  should  certainly  think  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  the  other  boys,  and  a 
great  adoantagt  to  ths  master.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  would  counterbal- 
ance the  greater  disadvantage  which  it 
would  be  to  the  boy  himself.*' 

Let  us  hear  what  a  head-master 
— ^not  of  one  of  these  nine  Public 
Schools,  but  who  is  doing  the  work 
of  education  energetically  and  sue- 
cessfuUy — ^has  to  say  upon  the  diffi- 
cult question  of  dismissal,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  bqy  who  is  **  doing  no 
good'*  in  the  school: — 

**A  great  school  from  time  to  time 
receives  all  the  evil  of  the  worst  Eng- 
lish homes  as  well  as  all  the  good  of  all 
the  best.  What  is  to  be  done  with  it  ? 
The  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and 
dismiss  a  boy  directly,  as  soon  as  he 
gives  real  trouble. — As  a  part  of  ordi- 
nary discipline,  however,  dismissal  is 
out  of  the  question,  as  beine  nd  training 
for  those  who  are  dismissed,  and  giving 
a  wrong  idea  to  those  who  stay  behind. 
It  is  not  right  in  a  master  to  escape  from 
a  difficulty  in  this  way.'*  * 

Mr.  Thring  is  speaking  here,  re- 
member, not  of  harmless  duAces, 
but  of  bad  boys,  whom  neverthe- 
less he  holds  it  to  be  a  part  of  the 
business  of  a  great  school  to  train 


and  reclaim.  His  view  is  higher 
and  more  philosophical,  even  if 
less  conveniently  practical,  than  Dr. 
Amo1d*s:  what  would  he  say  to 
the  proposal. of  the  Commissioners? 
If  their  recommendation  in  favour 
of  this  **  cast-iron  system,**  as  Dr« 
Moberly  fairly  calls  it,  should  be 
carried  out,  there  will  come  proa* 
perous  days  for  the  private  tutors 
who  undertake  to  **  prepare**  for 
the  universities  lads  who  dislike 
the  hard  work  and  close  discipline 
of  school.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  her  Majesty's  faithful  Com- 
mons who  make  our  laws  for  us, 
and  some  of  whom  must  surely 
have  stupid  sons — heroum  filii  naxm 
— will  never  suffer  such  a  mercilesa' 
enactment  against  dunces  to  pass 
into  the  statute-book. 

With  the  &gging  system,  as  well 
as  with  the  recognised  authority  oC 
monitors  or  praepostors,  the  Report 
wisely  declines  to  interfere,  except 
by  such  recommendations  as  al- 
ready suggest  themselves  in  anr 
well-ordered  school;  that  both 
should  be  ''watched,'*  and  not 
abased.  Two  points  only  of  much 
importance  remain  for  notice,  and 
in  both  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
cordially  agreeing  with  the  Re* 
port  It  is  recommended  that  the 
chaise  for  tuilion  should  cover  the 
whole  of  the  items,  whether  for 
"tutorial  instruction,*'  or  for  the 
rej;ular  school  course.  The  sim« 
plicity  and  straightforwiu'dness  of 
such  a  plan  ought  long  ago  to 
have  insured  its  adoption,  and  it 
has  been  urged  in  these  pages  long 
before  the  appearance  of  the  ParUa-* 
mentary  Report  It  is  also  recom* 
mended  that  the  *'  holiday  times  at 
the  several  schools  should  coincide 
as  &r  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable 
schoolboys  who  are  members  of 
the  same  family,  but  at  different 
schools,  to  be  at  home  for  their 
holidays  together.*'  This  measure 
of  reform,  like  the  proposal  for  a 
common  grammar,  is  so  desirable 
and  so  reasonable  that  it  is  almoal' 


*  *  Education  and  School.*     By  Edwd'Thring,  M.A.,  fiead-Master  of  Upping- 
ham School.    Macmillan  &  Co.,  1864. 
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loo  good  to  hope  for:  and  tbo 
8ifficf3ties  in  carrying  out  what 
might  seem  so  easy  are  much  the 
game  in  hoth  cases :  which  is  to  he 
the  grammar  adopted,  and  which 
^e  recognised  date  for  '*  breaking- 
lip"?  For  nearly  erery  school  has 
here  its  own  traditions,  and  will  be 
loth  to  giye  way. 

The  character  of  the  English 
■ohoolboy  comes  out  yery  favourably 
Qpon  the  whole,  from  this  inquiry. 
Of  his  manliness,  truthfulness,  and 
freedom  from  gross  vice,  there  is 
not  only  the  testimony  of  his  pastors 
ftnd  masters  both  at  school  and  'at 
the  university,  but  this  is  confirm- 
'ed  incidentally  by  the  tone  of  the 
evidence  given  by  witneraes  who 
were  cither  still  at  school  or  had 
fost  left  it,  in  a  manner  which 
n  vexy  pleasant  to  read.  And 
although  the  character  of  public- 
school  life  has  very  much  softened 
of  late  years — the  change  having 
been  greater,  perhaps,  in  propor- 
tion, than  even  the  corresponding 
^ange  in  older  society — ^there  is 
not  (much  need  to  fear  that  the 
modem  schoolboy  will  degenerate 
kito  a  milksop ;  a  fall  which  we 
should  lament  at  least  as  much  as 
any  decline  in  scholarship.  There 
in  very  little  flogging  on  the  part 
of  the  ^masters,  very  little  bullying 
from  the  bigger  boys,  and  hardly 
i|nv  fighting  amongst  themselves — 
4  &ct  whidf  seems  to  have  surpris- 
ed some  of  the  Gommissioners  as 
muchj  as  it  will  many  of  our  read- 
ers. At  Eton  it  is  evidently  voted 
**low;"  and  even  at  Westminster, 
where  the  tone  is  harder,  it  is  "  con- 
sidered rather  below  the  seniors." 
But  in  spite  of  this  march  of  peace 
principles,  there  is  good  reason  to 
hope  that  the  old  "  pluck  '^  is  at  the 
bottom  still.  The  little  Oharter- 
House  fag  who  was  thrashed  for 
the  water  not  being  hot  enough 
**  about  three  times,**  in  a  style 
which  Mr.  Commissioner  Thompson, 
having  elicited  the  details,  sn^ests 
to  him  must  have  bee|  *'  a  thorough 


good  thrashing?'*  only  tainren 
that  he  ^  doesn't  think  it  mattered" 
The  Winchester  junior  never  bad 
**  a  regular  caning**  from  bis  senior 
— "only  about  five  cuts;"  and 
whether  he  ever  had  his  ears  boxed 
in  addition,  he  "  forgets."  He  came 
straight  to  Winchester  from  home, 
and  **  rather  funked  when  bewet:t" 
•^^*  expected  the  fiigging  would  k 
harder  ;**  but  as  to  changing,  era 
if  he  could,  from  college  into  Gon> 
moners,  where  it  is  *'  an  easier  life,  bot 
worse  discipline,"  he  has  no  wish  it 
all  to  do  that  At  Westminster,  wbere 
the  fagging  amongst  the  Qoeens 
scholars  is  hardest  of  all  the  schooifi, 
one  ^of  the  young  witnesseR  njs. 
''You  very  seldom  see  a  Queen's 
scholar  who  does  not  like  it  better 
than  being  a  town-boy.*' 

In  spite  of  all  the  willing  and 
unwilling  revelations  made  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  printed  for  onr 
instruction,  the  schoolboy  remains, 
in  some  of  his  ways  and  doings,  the 
same  inexplicable  being  to  Uw 
outer  worid  as  ever,  (^old  any 
one  have  imagined  that  it  foroMd 
part  of  his  c^e  of  minor  iDenla 
not  to  be  helped  twice  at  dinner! 
It  is  the  tradition  of  some— we  b^ 
lieve  most—of  the  boarding-hoosci 
at  Harrow  for  the  boys  ne?cr  ts 
have  ^*  more  than  one  help,**  in  «^ 
der  that  '*  they  may  get  the  dinaer 
over  as  fast  as  possible.**  The  en- 
dence  of  one  of  the  masters  oa  tbis 
point  has  an  amusing  pathos  ibont 
it*  Complaints  had  been  isade 
to  him  by  letter  that  some  of  the 
younger  boys  (owing  to  this  custom 
of  the  house)  did  not  get  enocgh  to 
eat  He  knew  it  to  be  no  &nltaf 
his  provision  for  them  : — 

(*  It  was  a  kind  of  fashion  tbej  had 
amoDg  them8el?es.  They  nercr  will 
be  helped  twice.  I  made  a  most  qi|cd( 
appeal  to  them  when  I  got  this  letter. 
I  begged  and  entreated  them  to  are 
me  Worn  t^e  soandal  of  not  aUoviag 
them  to  have  a  second  help  of  omi^ 
but  it  produced  no  effect*^ 

We  have  been  assured  that  the  same 
fashion  exists  in  some  houses  at  £toa 
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Ft  is  a  eunoiM  eontn»t  to  the  old 
lays  which  many  renders  can  re* 
member  as  well  as  Lord  Clarendon, 
srhen,  upon  the  faintest  suspicion 
)f  any  tendency  to  pnt  the  boys 
upon  short  commons,  the  ord^ 
prent  forth  through  the  school  for 
^*  eating  up  ;*'  when  every  boy — more 
sspecially  if  a  fiig  — was  expected 
to  do  his  duty  in  clearing  the 
Uibles  of  every  eatable  thing.  Hr, 
Scott  had  heard  of  it  at  Westmin- 
ster, where  it  was  carried  out  in 
>ne  instance  with  a  fatal  perseyer- 
ince.  **  There  is  evidence,''  he  says, 
'  of  a  boy  eating  himself  to  death,  in 
>rd€r  to  clear  the  larder,  in  Good- 
5nough*8  time." 

The  results  of  this  Commission 
m\\  be  sufficiently  important,  if  its 
RTork  —  honest  and  laborious  as  it 
3as  been  —  is  duly  recognised  and 
ipprcciated  by  those  whom  it  more 
mmediately  concerns.  Dr.  Temple 
las  stepped  rather  out  of  his  way 
;o  anticipate,  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
;hat  "in  all  probability  the  £z« 
imining  Commission  will  be  fol- 
owed  by  an  Executive  Commission 
lext  year."*  Rugby  does  not  re- 
quire it,  and  most  other  schools 
nrould  protest  against  it;  and  the 
flead-master  of  Rugby,  with  oil  his 
seal  for  his  own  school,  will  hardly 
T^ish  to  place  himself  in  the  posi- 
ion  of  welcoming  an  interference 
m  the  part  of  Government  which 
lis  brother  masters  repudiate.  But 
t  will  be  the  fiiult  hereafter  of 
;hose  who  have  sons  to  educate,  if 
;he6e  volumes  of  Reports  and  Evi- 
lence  do  not  do  their  work  effec- 
;ually  without  any  aid  from  the 
*  Executive*"  They  contain  a  guide 
!0  fathers  whibh.  has  been  loifg 
granted;  and  though  the  volumes 
themselves  look  somewhat  formid- 
ible,  it  is  rather  in  appearance  than 
*ea)ity.  And  they  have  been  so 
largely  commented  upon  and  ex- 
tracted from,  that  no  one  interested 
n  the  subject  need  be  at  a  loss  to 
(now  at  least  where  to  find  the  in- 
brmation  he  requires.  Abuses — 
uid  there  are  proved  abuses  —  will 


hardly  contfaiue  to  exist  long  la 
these  days,  when  once  the  light  oC 
publicity  is  let  in  upon  them ;  or  if 
they  still  survive,  the  schools  where 
they  are  permitted  will  have  forfeit- 
ed whatever  popularity  they  may  as 
yet  have  enjoyed  through  the  ignor- 
ance or  indifference  of  parents.  This 
inquiry  has  done  for  English  fathers 
what  they  could  not  have  done  for 
themselves:  it  has  given  them  an  ^ 
insight  into  public-school  life  which 
no  individual  could  possibly  have 
gained,  and  subjected  to  a  searching 
cross-examination  witnesses  who 
would  have  been  superbly  silent 
to  any  parental  query  or  remon- 
strance. It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  willing  or  the  unwilling  depon- 
ents have  contributed  the  most  val- 
uable information.  Public  schools 
have  been  hitherto  very  much  what 
head-masters  chose  to  make  them: 
strong  in  their  ancient  prestige, ' 
they  wielded  an  authority  which 
was  almost' irresponsible)  happily, 
such  appointmente  have  been  nearly 
always  conferred  upon  men  of  higri 
principle  as  well  as  great  ability, 
and  the  trust  has  rarely  been  abused. 
But  the  best  and  most  energetic 
teacher  cannot  raise  the  general 
standard  of  his  school  above  the 
general  demand  of  the  customers 
whom  be,  has  to  satisfy.  An  old- 
ftsfaioned  dame  into  whose  school- 
room the  National  Education  Com- 
missioner pushed  his  inquiries,  de- 
ft-nded  her  shortoomings  by  the 
honest  remark,  *'It  is  but  little 
they  pays,  and  it  is  but  little  I 
teaches  'em."  The  exact  ground 
of  her  defence  certainly  cannot  be 
token  by  the  masters  to  whom  this 
Commission  reaches ;  but  they  might 
very  fairly  excuse  any  deficiency  in 
their  results  by  the  reply— '* It  is 
but  little  we  teach,  but  it  is  more 
than  most  parente  require ;  the  very 
dunces  with  whom  you  reproach  us 
are  the  boys  of  whom  their  fiithers 
are  proud;  fine,  manly,  truthful, 
gentlemanlike  lads,  who  hate  books 
as  their  fathers  did  before  them." 
'*  The  educatioB  of  boys  at  school,'* 
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nys  Dr.  Temple  in  one  of  those 
able  replies  which  are  reallj  essays 
on  education  in  themselyeS)  *' de- 
pends in  reality  on  three  things — on 
the  influences  of  their  homes;  on 
the  traditions  of  the  school  derired 
from  the  past ;  and  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  at  the  present  tima 
The  first  of  these  three  is  quite 
out  of  our  reach,  and  yet  it  is 
the  most  powerful  of  all."*  If 
school-work  is  looked  upon  and 
spoken  of  at  home  as  at  best  a  ne- 
cessary eyil,  it  will  be  in  Tain  for 
the  master  to  try  to  put  it  before 
them  in  the  light  of  an  interest  and 
a  duty ;  and  until  this  is  done  sue- 
ceasfiUly,  not  all  the  Queen^s  Com- 
missions or  Acts  of.  Parliament  can 
do  much  to  raise  the  intellectual 
standard  of  the  English  schoolboy. 
''The  schools  of  England  will  be 
good  or  bad  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  homes  of  England.''  So 
says  Mr.  Thring  of  Uppingham  ;t 
and  the  Royal  Commissioners  say 
much  the  same,  in  more  circuitous 
and  diplomatic  language.  They  do 
not  only  remark  upon  the  **  ill-pre- 


pared and  ignorant  state  in  which 
boys  are  frequently  sent  to  school," 
as  one  great  impediment  to  the  prop- 
er-results of  school  training;  but  they 
add  a  warning,  which  some  of  thne 
benevolent  societies,  which  supply 
so  much  good  advice  gratis  to  the 
poor  as  to  the  management  of  their 
fitmilies,  would  do  well  to  have  priot- 
ed  in  an  attractiye  type  and  dreuhted 
amongst  their  richer  neighbours:^ 

"Of  all  the  incitements  to  diligeoee 
and  good  conduct  which  act  upon  the 
mind  of  a  schoolboy,  the  most  powerfsl, 

generally  speaking,  is  the  wish  to  aM 
is  parents;  and  his  view  of  hia  dstj 
when  at  school  will  always  depend  toj 
much  on  the  light  in  which  be  feeb  tha 
it  is  regarded  at  home,  fie  knows  tcit 
well  the  estimation,  be  it  high  or  low,  b 
which  industry  is  held  by  his  parata. 
If  their  real  object  in  flendiog  him  to  & 
public  school  is  merely  or  chieflr  tbit 
be  should  make  advantageous  aoqoams- 
ances  and  gain  knowledge  of  the  worid, 
this  is  likely  to  be  no  secret  to  him,  aad 
the  home  influence  which  ought  to  be 
the  master's  most  efficacious  auii^, 
becomes  in  such  cases  the  greaUM  ob- 
stade  to  progress.'' 
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Whsn  a  person  of  sedate  and 
solemn  walk  in*  humble  life  —  say 
a  Quaker  tradesman  or  a  Methodist 
parson  — so  far  yields  to  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh,  for  once  in  his  life,  as  to 
get  gloriously  drunk,  his  yagaries 
are  generally  of  a  most  portentous 
kind,  calculated  to  arouse  inextin- 
guishable laughter  both  in  the  skil* 
ful  and  unskilful.  There  is  not 
only  the  grotesqueness  of  the  motley 
moral  antithesis,  but  there  is  an 
ezaggeraticm  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  vicious  indulgence,  which  the 
seasoned  toper  has  long  ceased  to 
exhibit,  owing  to  a  sort  of  practised 
cunning  which  exercises  a  control 
even  over  his  excesses.  It  must 
bo  something  like  the  cause  of  the 


calamities  of  our  solemn  friend -i 
rareness  to  the  exhilaration  of  lic- 
tory  —  that  has  driven  the  sedite 
Germans  to  such  fiintastic  tricks  ts 
are  ludicrous,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  sanguinary  horrors  they  recall 
To  us  accustomed  to  great  victories, 
who,  as  each  turns  up,  give  it  t 
hurrah  and  an  illumination,  sod 
then  have  done,  waiting  quietly  for 
the  next,  the  way  in  which  Flens- 
burg  and  Duppel  have  taken  posses- 
sion of^  and  penetrated  into,  the 
heart  and  through  every  ncrre  of 
the  German  nature,  is  as  voo- 
derful  a  phenomenon  as  a  stnogci 
can  behold.  The  ring  of  battle 
pervades  everything;  it  is  in  the 
conversation,  m  the  music,  in  the 
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newspapers,  in  the  pamphlets,  in 
the  chap-bookn,  in  the  public  enter- 
tainments. You  will  see  a  shop- 
window  stored  with  relics  from 
Sleswig — flattened  bullets,  frag- 
ments of  shells,  lots  of  bayonets 
and  sword -blades,  mostly  '  framed 
or  mounted  on  pedestals,  with  suit- 
able inscriptions.  I  daresay  it 
would  be'  no  bad  speculation  just 
now  to  export  some  old  army  stores 
to  Germany.  The  booksellers'  and 
print-shop  windows  flare  with  en- 
sanguined pictures,  filled  Yfiih.  the 
horrors  that  delight  the  most  bru- 
tal appetites.  Most  people  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  practice — naturally 
a  gentle  and  pleasing  one~-of  head- 
ing the  sheets  whereon  letters  are 
written  with  small  engravings  of 
spots  rendered  interesting;  the 
exile  is  perhaps  thus  reminded  of 
his  native  home,  or  he  sends  to 
those  dear  to  him  there,  a  faint 
transcript  of  the  scenes  among 
which  he  sojourns.  By  a  horrible 
travesty  of  this  amiable  practice, 
German  letter  paper  is  headed  with 
a  large  variety  of  the  murderous 
deeds  of  the  war,  highly  coloured 
with  the  ever-predominating  red, 
so  that  both  the  sender  and  the 
receiver  of  domestic  and  friendly 
communings  may  have  an  addi- 
tional opportunity  of  gloating  over 
bleeding  Denmark. 

Such  considerations  make  the 
dreary  northtrti  plain  more  than 
usually  oppressive,  and  one  be- 
comes anxious  to  get  up  somewhere 
into  quietness  and  pure  air.  Ger- 
many, taking  the  word  in  its 
wide  sense,  is  a  country  infinitely 
varied,  and  the  vices  of  one  ter- 
ritory are  not  necessarily  repeat- 
ed in  another.  There  are  virtues, 
and  very  beautiful  virtues  too, 
where  our  prejudices  do  not  teach 
us  to  seek  for  them.  I  am  not 
sure  \that  I  ever  saw  human  nature 
in  so  amiable  and  attractive  a  form 
as  under  the  despotic  rule  of  Aus- 
tria. The  Tyrolese  are  handsome, 
strong,  brave,  intelligent  just  and 
kind.  The  fact  is,  that  the  huge 
despotism  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected    does    pot    socially    touch 


them.  Though  under  the  empire, 
which  they  sincerely  revere,  they 
have  entire  freedom  to  follow  their 
national  institutions  and  opinions. 
They  are  the  true  representatives 
at  this  day  of  the  ancient  faith 
and  noble  simplicity  of  the  Alpine 
mountaineers.  The  Swiss  have 
lost  a  great  deal  of  the  best  of  their 
original  nature  by  rubbing  with  the 
world.  Thev  have  made  themselves 
showmen  at  home,  and  lackeys  every- 
where else.  Servility,  greed,  and 
chicanery  have  thus  corrupted  them. 
A  great  deal  of  this  corruption  is 
the  doing  of  British  tourists,  who 
have  now,  for  at  least  half  a  century, 
swarmed  inveterately  over  the  can- 
tons, but  have  not  yet  found  their 
way  to  the  Salzkammergut,  the 
Tyrol,  and  Styria.  What  keeps 
thent  out  of  that  district  it  is  as 
hard  to  say  as  why  sheep  foiU  fol* 
low  the  bdll-wether. 

Having  seen  a  great  deal  of  fine 
scenery  in  my  day,  I  do  not  think 
I  have  found  any  quite  so  charm- 
ing as  what  I  have  just  seen  there. 
The  conditions  under  which  one 
gets  his  first  glimpse  of  new  scen- 
ery become  deeply  associated  with 
it  in  the  mind.  When  I  got  first 
among  the  outer  spurs  of  these 
Alps,  it  was  a  lowering,  sultry, 
but  hot  afternoon,  with  occasional 
rumbles  of  thunder.  Dark  clouds 
wandered  about  mysteriously,  as 
if  they  had  serious  business  to 
discuss  with  each  other.  These 
never  allowed  the  mysteries  of  the 
mountain -group  to  be  entirely  un- 
veiled, but  they  permitted  glimpses 
of  it  here  and  there,  enhanced  in 
grandeur  by  their  own  presence 
and  the  mysterious  lights  and  sha^ 
dows  they  created.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  final  consultation,  for  they 
walked  off  during  the  night  to 
transact  business  elsewhere,  and 
led  me  with  a  few  days  of  perfect 
brightness  at  my  disposal.  I  pitch- 
ed my  tabernacle  for  a  space  at 
Salzburg,  and  thence  wandered  at 
my  will.  It  is  a  district  where  you 
don^t  require  to  go  to  see  things  ; 
they  come  to  you.  What  I  mean 
is,  that  wherever  you  are  you  see 
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beauty  and  Bublimitj,  and  so  yoa 
need  not  hamper  yourself  by  seleo- 
lions. 

The  yariety  is  ioflnita  First, 
the  broken  bank,  rising  right  up 
over  your  head,  lo<^  as  if  it  had 
oooie  from  Patterdale  or  the  Tro- 
aachs.  Towering  right  over  it  is  a 
higher  top,  as  if  Ben-Nevis — the 
long  banks  which  stretch  him  to 
80  broad  a  base  being  cut  away  — 
had  been  mounted  on  wheels,  and 
pushed  in  behind.  Then,  over  all, 
are  the  roi^estic  masses,  bearing 
heaps  of  eternal  snow.  The<(e  broad 
snowy  bosoms,  with  the  gentle  tinge 
of  green  on  their  glaciered  edges, 
.•  how  pure  and  sweet  and  innocent 
they  look  when  far  away,  and 
steeped  in  sunshine!  Who  coull 
think  they  were  infested  with 
storms  anjl  wild  torrents,  terrible 
icebergs  that  break  and  crush  you 
to  pieces,  deep  chasms,  roaring 
torrents,  avalanches,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  death  in  numberless  fear» 
ful  forms!  So  near  they  seem, 
80  smooth,  so  accessible,  that  I 
have  known  a  Cockney  talk  of 
taking  a  walk  over  the  snowy 
mountain  as  he  would  over  Rich- 
mond mil,  and  feeling  very  much 
astonished  and  aggrieved  indeed 
when,  after  hours  of  toilsome  walk- 
hig,  he  found  himself  seemingly  no 
nearer  to  it  He  was  astonished 
enough  when  taken  to  the  spot  in 
a  legitimate  way,  and  especially  at 
what  first  surprises  every  one  on 
first  beholding  the  glacier — its  sin* 
guUir  dirtiness  on  the  surface,  in- 
somuch that  it  may  be  compared 
to  London  streets  wh«*e  the  snow 
has  been  trodden  down  by  millions 
of  blackened  shoes  after  a  thaw 
has  come. 

To  one  who  has  a  devotion  for 
mountain  scenery,  and  has  limited 
leisure  at  his  command  to  make 
his  worship  in,  it  is  a  great  point 
to  get  at  a  place  where  the  scenery 
is  accessible  as  well  as  grand.  I 
remember  once  entertaining  some 
thoughts  of  Iceland  as  the  scene  of 
a  holiday  trip.  There  are  abun« 
dant  riches,  no  doubt,  there  to  re* 
ward  the  explorer,  with  time  on  hiB 


hands ;  but  I  discovered  that  sfter 
the  long  voyage  one  would  fiod 
himself  on  a  desert  of  ashes  smm 
eighty  miles  from  any  fragment  of 
scenery,  with  such  difficultly  in 
the  way  of  locomotion  that  the  tn- 
Teller  oft^h  occupies  himself  during 
the  stoppage  of  the  steamer  in  look* 
ing  about  him  in  the  not  extensiTi 
or  varied  town  of  Reikeiarik,  aad 
in  keeping  himself  warm.  An  eje 
to  the  more  expressive  features  of 
geology  is  of  use  in  the  choice  of  a 
touring  district  There  are  som 
formations  that  never  diverge  fron 
the  heavy  respectability  of  tbev 
condition  into  shattered  rocks.  The 
Loch  Katrine  district^  for  instanet; 
o^es  its  variety  and  beauty  to  tbt 
prevalence  of  schist,  which  devel- 
ops itself  in  homy,  twisted,  eooeo- 
trie  forms.  When  we  pass  nortli- 
ward,  we  eome  to  a  formation  kin- 
dred in  supposed  origin,  but  utterly 
different  in  picturesque  effect— the 
gneiss.  Its  propensity  is  to  iukIii- 
late  in  broad,  low  elevations  tod 
shallow  hollows,  and  so  the  win- 
derer  who  gets  into  it  may  fiod  that 
there  is  no  end  of  desolate,  noex- 
pressive  mooriand  before  him. 

There  is  a  mistake  in  alwa/s  lim- 
ing at  the  highest  ground  in  a  nious- 
tain  family.  It  is  often  little  betta 
than  table-land,  and  frequently  it  is 
in  the  outposts  that  deep  clefts  ^ 
abrupt  precipices  have  been  formed 
out  of  shakings  of  the  great  ids». 
When  there  are  so  many  thoosMd 
feet  to  com^  and  go  upon  as  ti» 
Alps  supply,  you  mil  get  as  modt 
sublimity  as  the  eye  can  take  in 
from  the  eocentricities  of  the  oiioor 
mountains.  At  Ohamounix,  though 
you  are  under  the  huge  shoalders  of 
Mont  Blanc,  you  have  a  good  deil 
of  climbing  to  get  at  the  ai^illei 
and  precipices ;  and  then,  thoogli 
their  tops  may  be  a  great  many 
thousand  feet  above  the  lerel  of 
the  sea,  they  are  not  so  very  te 
above  where  you  stand. 

In  the  district  where  I  now  iffl, 
on  the  other  hand,  precipices  end 
spikes  as  lofty  to  the  ere  ts 
anything  you  can  see  anywhere 
4ome  close  round  you — they  stirt 
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Qp  everywhere,  from  the  brinks  of 
rivers  iind  lakes,  and  from  the  side 
of  the  highroad.     They  go  sheer  up, 
m  many  instances,  without  throwing 
out   the    spurs    of  lower    altitude, 
which  so  often  weary  the  searcher 
afler  the  picturesque,  and  spoil  the 
influence    of     mountains,    however 
high.     The  sages  in  geological  sci- 
ence lead  us  to  attribute  these  spe- 
cialties to  the  prevalence  of  the  dolo- 
mite or  crystalline  limestone,  with  a 
deep  perpendicular  cleavage  which 
separates  it  into  long  straight  spikes 
or  plates,  wonderful  in  their  thinness. 
There  they  stand,  running  straight 
up  into  the  sky,  without  a  tuft  of 
moss  or  a  blade  of  grass  visible  on 
their  marble  sides,  but  deep  rooted 
below  in  solemn  pine-forests  or  in  a 
mixed  frondage  of  the  liveliest  and 
brightest  green.     The  rock  itself  is 
yery  purely  crystalline,  merging  from 
'  a  bright  white  to  a  rich  pink  or  car- 
nation, on  which  the  varying  moods 
of   the    sunshine    throw   wonderful 
effects. 

These   effects  for  the  landscape- 
paihter  and  the  lover  of  the  pictur- 
esque have,  of  course,  had  their  sourc- 
es in  certain  specialties  concerning  the 
structure  of  this  part  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth — specialties  as  to  which 
the  geologists  take  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility.     It  is  a  very  pret^ 
ty,  anrd  also  satisfactory  thing  in  its 
way  to  follow  your  paleozoontologi- 
oal  mentor  as  he  explains  to  you  the 
succession  of  the  fossiliferous  strata 
througli  the  special  characteristics  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  remains  left 
iu  each  of  them.     At  the  place,  too, 
where  all  the  horizontal  layers  get  a 
twi>t,  are  turned  over  each  other's 
backs  as  it  were,  and  become  at  last 
un distinguishable,  and  fused  together 
into  one  flinty  mass,  it  is  not  easy 
even  for  the  most  sceptical  to  resist 
the  ejcplanatioa  that  the  great  black 
rock  found  protruding  upwards  and 
overtopping  the  whole  confusion  is 
a   fresh   upheaval  from  the  molten 
centre  of  the  earth  of  boiling  matter 
which   has   broken   through    those 
quiet    layers  of   sedimentary  strata. 
But  when  it  comes  to  giving  us  an 
account^  with  philoBopbioal  plainness 


and  simplicity,'  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  mass  of  Alpine  scenery 
was  brought  into  existence,  I  think 
in  humble  ignorance,  that  geology 
would  require  to  get  at  a  fact  or  two 
more  than  it  possesses,  and  must 
drive  a  few  more  experimental  shafts 
through  the  earth's  crust,  before  it 
dogmatises.  To  show  how  widely 
the  authorities  who  deal  with  ques* 
tions  so  large  are  driven  into  differ- 
ing with  each  other,  T  take  the  follow- 
ing short  summary  from  *  The  Dolo- 
mite Mountains,'  a  book  of  which  the 
reader  must  not  judge  entirely  from 
a  passage  taken  out  of  its  scientific 
department,  since  it  contains  a  great 
amount  of  amusing  and  well-written 
narrative  of  travel  attendant  on  its 
instruction  in  geologcal  investiga- 
tions and  theories — and  yet  these  are 
more  animated  than  stratified  litera- 
ture generally  is : — 

"  What,  then,  is  the  origin  of  this 
strictly  *  family  group  *  of  mountain 
masses  ?  It  has  formed  the  subject  of 
discussion  among  French  and  Geiman 
geologists  for  more  than  a  gemmation 
past,  and  much  ink  has  been  shed  duriig 
the  process,  without  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion having  been  arrived  at.  Ricbthofen 
is  one  of  the  latest  oontributord  to  its 
literature,  and  be  propotmd^  a  tlieory 
that  requires  a  separation  of  the  question 
into  two  parts.  We  have  to  H»<k — Fust, 
What  is  the  origin  of  thcee  mountaln^^ 
as  such  ?  and  then,  What  is  the  origin  of 
the  Dolomite  rock  of  which  they  mainly 
oonsist  ? 

"Leopold  Von  Buch—in  1822-Twaa 
one  of  the  first  who  attracted  t^cientifio 
attention  towards  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  the  South  Tyrol  Dolomites.  The  fre- 
quent neighboarhood  of  augite  porphyry ; 
the  numerous  veins  of  that  rock  to  be 
seen  penetrating  the  Dolomite  Muasives; 
the  aspect  some  of  them  posseFS  of  hav- 
ing been  suddenly  elevated  i'rom  below 
to  thdr  present  position ;  their  chemical 
character,  entire  absence  of  bedding,  and 
crystalline,  often  cellular,  structure,  were 
the  points  that  led  him  to  the  theory 
that  these  mountains  had  been  upheaved 
by  volcanic  Doroe  and  converted  frqm 
carbonate  of  lime  into  doUmdU  by  the 
vapour  of  magnesia,  evolved  from  the 
molten  volcanic  rocks  below,  and  pene- 
trating the  limestone  above.  The  publi- 
cation of  Von  Buch's  letteca  was  the  sigr 
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nal  for  th^  cooDmeiicdmeat  of  a  long 
series  of  discuaaions,  and  led  to  many 
scientific  visits  to  the  district  The 
chemist,  however,  gave  the  death-blow  to 
this  theory,  in  the  proof,  besides  other 
difficulties,  of  the  all  but  impossibility  of 
the  prodactioii  of  magnesia  in  a  state  of 
Tapour.  Richihofen  goes  so  far  as  to 
add,  that  Von  Buch  would  never  have 
enundated  his  theory  if  he  had  but  al- 
lowed himself  to  examine  with  care  a  sin- 
gle Dolomite  mountain  I 

^*  It  is  imposible  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  this  long  discussion :  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  a  statement  of  the 
hypothesis  Richthofen  proposes  for  the 
explanation  of  the  orographic  peculiari- 
ties of  those  mountains,  at  least,  which 
are  formed  of  *Schlem  Dolomite.'  He 
says,  *  The  Schlem  in  a  coral  reep, 
and  the  ektire  formation  of  ^^  Schlem 
Dolomite  *'  has  \n  like  manner  originated 
through  animal  aetivity.* 

**  The  following  are  some  of  the  &ct8  to 
which  Richthofen  calls  attention  in  sup- 
port of  his  hypothesis,  taking  the  Scblem 
as  the  subject  for  illustration.  First, 
its  form  as  a  mass,  falling  away  steeply 
on  all  sides  ;  its  isolation  from  similar 
masses  in  the  neighbourhood;  the  im- 
probability of  such  a  form  being  the 
result  of  denudation,  as  invoking — sup* 

eng,  for  instance,  the  Schlem  and 
g  Kofel  had  ever  been  a  continuous 
deposit — too  great  a  destruction  in  one 
direction,  and  too  complete  a  protection 
from  denudation  in  another.  Then,  the 
undisturbed  beds  upon  which  the  Schlem 
rests,  and  the  equally  undisturbed  Raibl 
beds  upon  its  summit,  imply  that  the 
Intermediate  Dolomite  has  suffered,  since 
its  deposit,  no  considerable  mechanical 
disturbance.  The  unequal  thickness  of 
the  different  masses,  too,  points  strongly 
in  the  same  direction.  The  Dolomite  of 
the  Schlem  and  of  the  Sella  plateau 
could  never  have  been  higher  than  at 
present,  covered,  as  it  is  in  both,  with 
Raibl  beds;  while  the  upper  portions  of 
the  Dolomite  of  the  more  lofty  Rosen- 
garten,  Lang  Kofel,  and  Marmolata,  have 
been  left  exposed  to  denuding  action. 

•'The  original  local  character  of  the 
*  Schlem  Dolomite  *  formation  is  implied 
in  another  circumstance  connected  with 
the  mode  of  deposit  of  the  Raibl  beds. 
Evidence  derived  from  other  deposits 
shows  that,  during  this  period,  the 
district  Was  undergoing  a  gradual  slow 
depression,  and  that  no  violent  catastro- 
-^-  occurred.  Now  the  Raibl  beds— 
>ing  ftana  of  a  cAoflbv 


found,  not  only  on  the  sapunit  «f  the 
Schlern,  and  of  the  lower  line  of  pred 
pices  of  the  Selht  and  Guerdenam  pU. 
teaus,  but  also  in  two  patches  vpoii  ikt 
Tuff  At  the  foot  of  these  Has^Tea,  tboo- 
sands  of  feet  below.  These  great  differ- 
ences of  elevation  in  an  undisturbed  b^d 
at  very  short  distances  would,  Ricbthofa 
argues,  be  difficult  to  explain  without  tbe 
supposition  of  reef-building  corals. 

''Richthofen  institutes  a  oompansoa 
between  the  growth  and  coaditioos  of 
existence  of  the  reef-building  eorals  la 
tbe  tropical  seas  of  the  present  daT,i» 
observed  by  Darwin,  Dana,  and  iikts^ 
and  those  of  the  assumed  Trias  oortl-reds 
of  South  Tyrol.  The  coral  animala  find 
an  especially  favourable  ground,  withoot, 
however,  being  limited  to  it,  in  districti 
of  former  sub-aqueous  volcanic  actifitT, 
when  a  period  of  slow  depression  ofii 
takes  the  place  of  the  previous  period  of 
elevation.  South  Tyrol  was,  daring  te 
latter  portion  of  the  Trias  period,  io  s 
similar  condition,  and  the  sea  was  fiQed 
with  the  products  of  the  decompositiog 
of  volcanic  material  They  are  Ihnited 
in  their  growth  to  a  depth  of  about  12i>  i^ 
under  the  sea  surface  ;  and  yet^  faroored 
by  the  continual  slow  depressioo  of  tke 
ocean  bed,  reefs  of  enormous  depth  tre 
formed.  From  soundings  made,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  are  reefs  in  the  Tixsk 
Ocean,  of  a  depth  equal  to  the  hd^t  d 
the  South  Tyrol  Dolomite  Massirei  If 
the  Pacific  were  laid  bare,  or  the  ree&  is 
it,  with  ih&r  base,  were  now  derated 
above  the  sea-level,  would  not  their 
aspect  seated  upon  mountain-ridges,  ud 
many  of  them  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  extinct  volcanoes,  preseatt 
similarity  to  the  existing  OrograpfaT  of 
South  Tyrol?" 

Ah  yes  I  If  we  could  bat  dnin 
the  Pacific  even  so  far  down  is  to 
get  at  the  tops  of  the  reefs,  then  we 
would  see  what  we  would  see:  and 
this  is  the  standing  grief  of  the 
geologist  that  his  own  ezperimen- 
iaX  genius  can  do  little  for  him 
in  comparison  with  what  it  accom- 
plishes for  other  classes  of  inquirers. 
The  electrician  can  create  thunder 
and  lightning  to  the  extent  of  his 
means;  but  the  geologist  cannot 
make  a  single  stratam,  though  he 
had  all  the  wealth  at  his  oominaDd 
that  ever  was  in  the  world.  Nerff 
mind.  He  has  material  enough  be- 
fore him  to  exhaust  tbe  most  pa* 
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tieot    persereranoe    and  the    inoBt   its  dirtiness.     Giesr,  sparkliiig  wa* 
ardent  zeal;  and  before  he  has  com-   ters  are  a  delight   to  the    eye   aa 
pletely  settled,   so  as  to  leave    no   well  as  to  the  appetite.     The  che« 
room  for  scepticism,  the  question  of  mists    tell    you    that    there    is   no 
bow    this     great     mountain  •  group   absolutely    pure   water    capable    of 
came  into  existence,    and    assumed   standing     analysis     in     riTers     or 
all  its  special   forms,   he  will  have   springs,    and    to    get    the    nearest 
gone  through  a  good  deal  of  work.         practicable  liquid  to  the  pure    de* 
The   pedestrian  has  not  yet  be-   ment  you  must  use  the  still.     They 
come,  in  relation  to  the  elements  of  admit  at  the  same    time    that   the 
his  favourite  scenery,  so  fastidious  as   presence  of  some  slight  mineral  so- 
the  epicure.    Perhaps  he  is  improv-   lution  is  necessary  to  give  its  zest 
ing— perfectionating,  as  the  French    to  spring-water.     So,  perhaps,  also 
say,  his  vocation,' as  all  other  things   a  slight  amount  of  colour  is  not  on« 
are  brought  onwards  by  degrees.     I    welcome  in  fitting  water  for  scenery 
am  not  sure  that  I  would  desire  to   — although    to  look  down  through 
see  his    pursuit   converted  into  an   the  depths  of  clear  water  and  see 
absolute  science,  or  deprived  of  the   through  it  nearly  as  easily  as  you 
charms    which    its    lawlessness    of  can   through  the    atmosphere,   is  a 
practice    and    its    waywardness    in   great  delight     For  colouring  matter 
matters  of  taste  confer  on  it     There   there  are  varieties  in  intensity  and 
are,   however,    some   characteristics   in  character.     For  both,   that  com* 
of  the  physical  geography  of  a  dis-   pound  which  colours  the  Thames  is 
trict  so  important  to  the  wayfarer^s    the  most  odious  to  all  the  senses; 
enjoyment  that  he  should  attend  to    The  red  clay  which  some  English^ 
them.     Among  these  the  existence   rivers    carry  with  them   too  abun* 
or  non-existence  of  water,  and,  if  it   dantly  is  not  beautiful.     I  confess 
exist,   its  character,   are  vital    con-   to  a  partiality  for  the  port-winish 
siderations.     The  curious  mountaih-   colour    which    our    Scotch    streams 
region  called  the  Saxon  Switzerland   carry    from    the    peat,  when    it  is 
abounds  in  scenes  eminently  pictur-   light ;  but  this  mixture  is  very  open 
esque ;  but  then  its  picturesqueness   to    abuse    and     over-dosing    woen 
comes  of  its-  being  a  cake  of  dry    floods    come.    Glacier    streams    are 
sandstone     broken    into     splinters^   all  filthy,   like   the   ice  they  come 
and  into  its  dusty  pathways  gush    from,  until  they  get  settled  down, 
no  bright  springs.     The  absence  of  and  then    they  have  their  curioug 
this  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  way-   and   special  beauties.     The  Rhone, 
farer,  mere  animal  enjoyment  as  it   for  instance,  with  the  intense  depth 
is,  will  enter  into  the  reminiscences   of  its  blueness,  as  it  comes  out  of 
of  his    sojourn  in    the    land  ;    and   the  Lake  of  Geneva,  has  no  doubt 
even     the     abnnAance    of    taverns   received  a*  deal  of  flattering   atten* 
which    bravely  endeavour  to  make   tion  ;  but  its  colour  is,   to  my  no- 
up  in  wine  and  beer  for   the    nig-   tion,    too    deep   and    powerful ;    it 
gardly    hospitality   of   nature,    will   reminds    one  of  the  vat  of  an  in* 
not    put  the    district   in    the  same   digo-dyer.      Among  the  streams  of 
genial  chamber  of  the  memory  with   Salzburg  and  the  Tyrol,  the  glacier 
that  in  which  the  clear   unstained   sediment  exists  high  up,  but  when 
fountains  -    spout      multitudinously   it    is    purified    away  the    tinge    it 
from  the  crystalline  rocks.  .  leaves   in  the  water  is  very  beau- 

It  may  sound  like  blasphemy  tiful — a  lust  perceptible  blue,  aptly 
against  Byron  in  the  ears  of  tlie  compared  to  that  of  the  beryl  or 
devotees    of    ^Childe    Harold,'    to   aquamarine. 

say   that  I  dislike   the   Rhine  di8«^       The  -rivers  in  their  full  bulk  are 
trict  as  a  coui^try  to  walk  in,  on   very  grand--^grander  in  their  rapid- 
account  of  its    diy,    thirsty,    vine-   ity  and  depth  than  waters  of  much 
yard    scenety,  and    I    dislike   sail-   greater  width.      Of  the  channel  of  ' 
ing  on   the   river    on    account  of  each,  tijiesection-^or  **  elevation,"  as 
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•rchitects  tenn  it,  Aether  thvy  are 
going  up  or  down — h  a  Beinioirde, 
and  this  is  filled  with  a  rushing  tor* 
rent  If  you  want  to  know  its  force, 
Jump  in  as  you  would  into  the  Tay 
•r  the  Tweed,  and  strike  out — ^you 
are  a  powerful  swimmer  if  you 
don\  after  a  short  trial,  make  for 
•hare  again  as  fast  as  you  oan.  We 
have  nothing  in  the  British  Islands 
to  oomparo  as  impetuous  rivers 
with  the  Salz,  the  Inn,  t'tie  Iscr,  and 
some  others  that  go  to  mako  the 
mighty  Danube  —  to  make,  not  to 
feed  it,  for  this  is  a  derogatory  ex* 
pressioD  to  use  towards  streams 
which  carry  a  far  heavier  weight  of 
water  than  the  Danube  bears  in  his 
upper  reaches.  His  course  there 
is  steady,  straight,  and  quiet-^he 
passes  agricultural  plains  and  re- 
spectable towns  and  makes  himself 
useful  to  them-^and  so,  like  a  dili* 
gent  and  respectable  parliamentary 
wtder  or  chief  magistrate,  he  gathers 
iff*  himself  the  general  repute  of 
possessing  all  the  impetuous  talent 
that  goes  along  with  him. 

For  minor  waters  —  bums,  rills^ 
brooks,  springs,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them— 1  never  happened  to  be  in  a 
region  so  aflSuently  supplied.  It 
would*  seem  sometimes  as  if  thai 
heavy  mass  of  stone,  which  the 
authors  of  'The  Dolomite  Moun* 
tains*  so  well  account  for,  had 
caught  up  a  portion  of  the  flood 
which  was  ever  getting  out  here 
and  there  despite  their  eflbrts  to 
keep  it  down.  In  some  places  art 
also  has  laid  her  weights  on  the 
bubbling  waters,  with  the  efiect,  not 
unintentional,  of  making  them  more 
rebellious  and  reactionary  than  ever. 
At  Uellbrun,  a  few  miles  from  Salz* 
burg^  there  is  an  old  princely  plea* 
8ure»house  with  a  history  of  its  own, 
which  may  probably  be  found  in 
the  guide«booKS.  The  building  i4 
BOW  a  dirty  gast-house;  bui  the 
ebief  feature  in  its  pleasure-grounds 
is  fresh  as  ever,  and  will  remain 
aa  It  was  created  at  the  time  when 
the  great  delight  of  pleasure-grounds 
was  the  fountains*  Where  you  see 
ihem  in  old  pictures,  you  may  now 
flfid  notliiiig  but  theidry  baaiu  wUh 


tiie  riverbed  or  the  eoloMal  band 
holding  a  tube  whence  notbinr 
flows  into  the  claaeically-shaped 
vase  below.  Rren  where  feim- 
taina  eiist  still  from  old  timet 
or  have  been  lately  made,  thcf 
are  mere  squirts,  giving  you  a& 
unpleasant  feeling  of  medianicil 
contrivance  for  making  the  water 
do  1^1  mu^  as  it  can.  But  hmt^ 
the  great  point  seems  to  be  to  keep 
the  water  down.  It  bursts  out 
everywhere,  and  the'  carious  me- 
chanical contrivances  <3onnected  with 
it  seem  rather  as  if  tbey  were  for 
the  purpose  of  reetraining  it  and 
keeping  it  out  of  roisehiel^  by  afford* 
ing  it  innocent  amusement,  than  of 
•xcitipg  it  to  feats  of  dexterity  like 
our  ordinary  fountain  works. 

Delicious  as  are  these  bright 
waters  in  appeasing  the  thirst,  tfaer 
make  a  very  Tantalus  of  yoa  a. 
some  other  respects.  The  diffiBrencc 
between  British  end  German  m- 
tions  of  the  cubicukar  sspply  ef 
the  element  is  well  known,  aad  in 
hot  dry  days  one  would  &in  tib 
advantage  of  its  abundance  outside ; 
besides,  some  men  have  a  dasb  of 
the  amphibious  in  their  nature,  and 
cannot  be  comfortable  in  hot  vee- 
ther  unless  a  large  proportion  of 
the  day  is  spent  in  the  water.  Nev 
the  great  roads,  however,  it  is  im- 
possible to  bathe,  for  they  are  ooo- 
tinually  frequented  —  sometiffla 
crowded— Hind  they  run  dose  to  the 
maiigins  of  the  streams  and  lakes. 
There  is  immersion  enough  to  be 
got  oa  the  wild  Alpi^  where  ooe 
does  not  so  much  care  for  it;  bat 
in  tho  fiat  valleys,  •  even  while  sw^ 
rounded  by  the  moat  magnificent  ef 
nature*s  triumphs,  the  wanderer  ii 
to  some  extent  subjected  to  the  social 
slavery  of  the  crowd. 

Thes9  valleys  are  not  a  pbee 
suited  for  following  the  example 
ojf  some  young  feltotra  whom  I  re- 
member suffering  grievously  irOB 
the  baking  sun  in  a  hot  valley  ia 
the  Qrampians,  far  remote  from 
man.  As  they  were  eveiy  now  and 
then  stripping  and  plungir^  into 
the  nice  little  >  ckrat-oeloofed  pools 
under    the   pniiy  mtetdall^    tb* 
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thought  occunred, — ^was  it  worth 
while  putting  on  all  their  raiment 
again  for  the  short  interval  before 
<^e.  next  dip?  It  was  decided  in 
the  negative;  and,  each  tying  up 
in  a  bundle  his  whole  raiment^  the 
shoes  ezceptedf  the  party  marched 
on  by  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  feeling  hezt 
to  i^solute  oet-tainty  that  for  many 
hours  they  would  meet  with  no 
human  being.  They  were  mistaken, 
however;  for  to  their  consternation 
they  beheld  creeping  up  from  the 
valley  below,  and  likely  to  flank 
them  a  little  ahead,  a  few  human 
beings,  looking  from  the  distance 
like  black  beetles.  From  informa- 
tion subsequently  acquired,  it  was 
believed  that  those  formed  "a 
Presbyterial  visitation,"  consisting 
of  certaii^  cleivymen  and  elders 
of  the  ChurdE^  of  Scotland  — 
whose  function  it  was  to  cross 
the  uninhabited  wilds  and  hold 
Christian  and  social  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  next 
strath.  These  grave  personages, 
seeing  the  classical  forms  on  the 
skyline  of  the  hill,  were  doubt- 
less exceedingly  curious  as  to  the- 
solution  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
made  such  rapid  approaches  to- 
wards it,  that  what  was  to  be  done 
was  a  problem.'  At  first  the  classi- 
cal figures  took  to  leaping  and  yell- 
ing«  with  the  best  imitation  they 
could  make  of  the  Sioux  war-cry. 
Finding  this  of  no  effect,  they  set 
to  hurling  down  boulders;  and, 
though  these  were  not  aimed  at  the 
invaders,  but  merely,  in  nautical  lan- 
guage, athwart  their  bows,  the  men- 
acing demonstration  had  th^  desired 
effect;  and  the  sight  that  greeted 
their  eyes  on  that  occasion,  may  yet, 
for  all  I  know,  be  an  unsolved  pro- 
blem,  discussed  at  Presbytery  din- 
ners, and  set  down  by  the  saeacious 
AS  an  x>ptical  delusion.  No  —  it 
would  be  absolute  ^insanity  to  try 
such  tricks  in  these  valleys.  Li 
fact,  when  sorely  tempted  to  a 
plunge  into  the  transparent  liquid, 
when  you  think  you  have  got  your- 
self finely  hidden  behind  a  rock  or 
a  bush,  if  you  look  round  before 
cmnmitting  yourself  to  extremities, 
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you  will  probably  find  that  you 
are  carduUy  watched  by  the  gentle 
eyes  of  a  mddehm  or  two,  who 
have  placed  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion, unobtrusive  perhaps,  but  suit- 
able to  their  determination  of 
watching  the  queer  and  unaccount*' 
able  motions  of  the  foreigner  to 
their  practical  oonclusion. 

The  lake  scenery  here  is  delicious. 
If  you  want  wild  tarns  among  preci- 
pices and  snows  you  can  have  them. 
If  you  get  tired  of  snow  and  ice,  and 
precipices,  and  .roaring  torrents,  as 
people  sometimes  do,  then  go  down 
to  Uie  Attensee  or  the  Abersee,  and 
there  you  will  find  the  sweetest  of 
soft  lake  scenery,  with  its  dimples 
and  smiles,  wooing  you  through 
glades  overshadowed  by  trees,  or 
over  green  pastures  where  you  can 
see  the  whole  expanse  of  broad 
waters  glittering  in  sunlight  or 
shimmering  in  moonlight — or,  in 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  conditions  of  lake  scenery, 
that  evening  light  when  the  buiks 
are  so  perfectly  mirrored  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters  that  the  land- 
scape doubles  itself  like  the  patterns 
in  a  kaleidoscope.  Then  if  you  get 
tired  of  the  luxurious  softiness  in  its 
turn,  the  remedy  is  immediate,  for 
these  lakes  are  barred  in  at  their 
upper  reaches  hj  enormous  rocks. 
You  may  stand  right  opposite  to  the 
great  fiat  precipice  of  St  Wolfgang 
with  its  echo,  and  recall  there  the 
curious  melancholy  pathos  of  Long- 
fellow's  story  of  Hyperion,  and  the 
turbulent  outcries  with  which  his 
jovial  English  friend  awakened  the 
responses.  '^  Ho,  ho,  ho  I "  shouted 
Beikeley,  and  the  sound  seemed  to 
strike  the  wall  of  stone  like  the 
flapping  of  steel  plates.  "  Ho,  ho, 
hoi  how  are  you  to-day,  St.  Wolf- 
gang? you  infernal  old  rascal!  how 
is  the  Frau  Ton  Wol^ang?  God 
save  great  Qeorge  our  King! 
Damn  your  eyes ;  hold  your  tongue ; 
ho,  hoi  ha,  ha,  hat" 

The  town  of  Salzburg  itself  is 
a  glorious  place  —  spreading  for- 
est^ precipices,  and  clefts — a  vast 
mountain  screen  and  a  glittering 
and  abounding  river.  It  is,  per- 
8c 
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haps,  that  town  abore  all  others  in 
the  world  from  which  EdinbuTgh 
may  stand  in  greatest  dread  of  ri- 
valry. The  castle  appears  from  a 
distance  exceedingly  like  ours.  It 
seemed  to  me  not  quite  so  high,  but 
that  might  be  from  the  depressing 
effect  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 
The  glory  of  Edinburgh  consists 
in  its  combination  with  mountain 
scenery  of  the  architectural  triumphs 
of  man  in  a  great  town.  To  esti- 
mate the  full  merit  of  the  whole  we 
must  multiply,  as  it  were,  the  yalue 
of  the  scenery  by  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  Now,  the  population 
of  Edinburgh  is  about  twen^  times 
that  of  SJzbilrg.  It  follows  that 
in  adjusting  the  hierarchy  of  pictur-' 
esque  cities  Edinburgh  must  have 
it  by  a  long  war.  But  this  does 
not  interfere  with  the  belief  that 
for  holiday  purposes  Sslzburg  is  by 
fiur  the  more  enjoyable  scene  of  the 
two.  The  normu  condition  of  the 
holiday  wanderer  is  a  man  saturated 
with  dty  work  and  city  enjoyments, 
seeking  the  blessed  air  of  heaven 
and  the  surface  of  the  earth  covered 
with  its  primitive  verdure;  and;  I 
don*t  know  any  stronger  testimony 
to  the  charms  of  "Edina,  Scotia^s 
darling  seat,*'  than  that  annual  ex- 
hibition which  we  see — ^not  so  much 
to  our  comfort  as  it  may  be  to  our 
pride— of  tourists  who  had  set  off  to 
be  entirelv  rural  in  their  achieve- 
ments, and  yet  linger  round  us  day 
after  day  and  sometimes  week  afl^ 
week,  unable  to  tear  themselves 
away  from  the  beautiful  city. 

During  the  whole  period  of  my 
ramble  m  the  Austrian  and  Bava- 
rian Alps,  I  did  not  meet  a  single 
fellow-countryman;  and,  as  tiie 
converse  or  consequence  of  this,  I 
was  not  solicited  by  a  single  guide, 
or  invaded  by  the  presence  of  any 
human  beins  offering  me  entertain- 
ment in  the  ^pe  of  national  music, 
wrestling,  or  abv  other.  These 
are  the  torments  that  make  life  mi- 
serable in  Switzerland,  and  to  be 
rid  of  them  is  a  felicity  that  would 
reconcile  one  to  a  considerable  infe- 
riority in  the  attractiveness  of  the 
scenery.    Guides  are,  I  believe,  to 


be  had  when  wanted,  and  an  mo- 
derate in  their  charges  and  honest; 
not  like  a  scamp  I  once  emplojed 
in  the  Oberiand  at  the  rate  of  fire 
francs  a-day,  who  charged  fifteeo 
francs  ibr  the  first  day's  work,  aj- 
ing  I  hid  dragged  him  throogli  three 
days'  journey,  and  taking  to  big  bed 
next  day  to  confirm  the  imposition. 
On  the  present  occasion  1  bd 
no  intention  of  attempting  featg 
which  require  guideship.  Thoogh 
I  had  fine  weather,  it  was  mStm 
late  in  the  year  for  escaptdes. 
Then  my  second  monuDg  outlook 
within  the  range  of  the  Al^  showed 
the  numtle  of  snow  stretching  t 
thousand  feet  or  so  farther  don 
than  the  day  before.  On  tiie  Alps, 
by  the  way,  one  does  not  see  the 
patches  of  summer  sbow  ftmiKtr 
to  us  on  Ben  Nevis  and  the  Ciin- 
gorm  Mountains — a  very  chino 
teristie  feature,  looking  as  if  natne 
had  at  one  time  intended  m  to  be 
Alpine,  and  had  broken  offwheo 
the  thing  was  half  done.  ThcK 
summer  snows  of  Sooted  exist  not 
on  the«  tops  of  the  mountains,  bat 
in  crevices  often  a  ^ood  way  down, 
and  they  owe  their  mimnni^  to  pro- 
tection fix>m  the  sun.  On  the  Alps, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  of  tbe 
southern  sun  melts  the  snov,  imlesfi 
it  be  high  enough  np  to  pat  all  nn- 
shine  at  defiance.  We  tiius  bire 
not  in  Scotland  sufficient  masses  of 
snow  to  get  up  a  permanent  glaeiff. 
I  once  saw,  however,  a  teoponrj 
one.  It  was  on  a  small  scale,  bat 
very  complete,  with  all  its  little  cre- 
vasses and  icebergs,  and  that  fei- 
ture  so  peculiar  to  the  glader  of 
dirtiness  on  the  surfacOi  but  the 
most  beautiful  light-blue  ice  be- 
neath. The  occasion  on  which  I 
saw  this  phenomenon  was  m  MsRh, 
after  a  great  snow-storm.  It  wis 
on  the  snoulder  of  Bra  Wyris,  sod 
beside  the  stream  of  the  Pefler.  This 
ran  through  a  cake  of  snow  about 
10  feet  thick,  and  in  a  thaw  hid 
brouffht  down  a  tremendous  eugo 
of  the  article  tossed  into  Its  bed 
fit>m  the  steep  banks  on  either  vk. 
At  a  sudden  turn  the  stream  had  re- 
fused to  canry  its  cargo  any  ihr^ 
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and  there  it  had  accamakted,  crash- 
ed by  the  dammed-up  waters  of  the 
stream,  and  crushing  itself  by  its 
own  weight  until  it  found  relief  in 
hardening  itself  by  a  sort  of  crys- 
tallisation, into  those  forms  which 
constitute  the  Alpine  glacier. 

It  is  perhaps  only  fair  that  those 
who  discourse  of  these  regions  to  a 
British  public  should  give  warning 
that  no  one  should  approach  them, 
whose  conscience  and  nwres  will 
not  stand  the  presence  of  graven 
images  and  attempted  likenesses  of 
multitudes  of  things  both  in  heaven 
and  in  earth.  This  is  not  so  gra- 
tuitous or  silly  a  remark  as  some 
may  count  it,  for  I  have  knofm 
people  of  sane  minds  and  grave 
walk  in  life,  who  have  become  in  a 
manner  frantic  at  beholding  such 
things,  and  have  threatened  such 
irreverence  towards  them  as  would 
be  very  dangerous  in  a  land  where 
every  man  goes  about  him  with  a 
flame  of  religious  zeal  inside  him, 
and  a  sharp  knife  outside.  There 
is  a  wonderful  reliance  on  the  sanc- 
tity these  works  of  art  impose,  for 
they  are  of  all  sizes  and  weights,  and 
generally  utterly  unprotected.  They 
could  be  removed  with  as  much 
ease  and  as  little  chance  of  detec- 
tion as  your  trays  and  your  cups 
and  saucers,  if  you  thought  fit  to 
distribute  these  along  the  pathways 
of  a   neighbouring   wood,    for   the 

Eurpoae  of  trying  whether  your 
bvourite  scheme  for  abolishing  dis- 
honesty in  the  human  race  had  yet 
culminated  to  perfection.  In  a  ram- 
ble through  Upper  Bavaria  and  the 
Tjtq\  any  one  disposed  to  brave 
tho  consequences  might  easily  col- 
let gratuitously  a  considerable 
picture  and  statue  gallery.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  pieces 
would  come  up  to  old-fashioned 
notions  of  high  art ;  but.  there 
would  be  a  deal  of  earnestness 
throughout,  and  that^  according  to 
many  people's  notions,  is  fisur  more 
valuable. 

There  is  a  deep  subtle  interest  in 
these  little  shrines  and  other  efforts 
of  commemorative  art  to  those  who 
consider  that  the  shape  in  which 


the  human  effort  towards  devotional 
utterance  develops  itself,  is  always 
important  and  interesting.  Though 
using  the  word  interesting!  I  can- 
not say  that  I  profess  a  high  ad- 
miration for  the  minds  that  can  em- 
body devotion  in  such  shapes ;  yet 
I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  hate 
them  so  cordially  as  those  who,  ab- 
juring this  form  of  materialising 
sacred  things,  adopt  another  which 
stands  forth  in  rivalry  with  it. 
There  is  a  something  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  human  mind  must 
have  to  feed  it  or  amuse  it  in  cer- 
tain stages  of  development,  and  if 
there  is  violent  repudiation  of  the 
element  in  one  form,  it  must  be  re- 
ceived in  another.  So  the  sects 
who  have  been  most  vehemei^t 
against  the  impersonation  of  sacred 
things  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
have  themselves  impersonated  them 
in  literature  in  a  shape  which,  to 
neutral  persons,  is  not  less  offensive ; 
for  what  else  than  impersonation 
are  those  efforts  professing  to  be 
piety,  which  invest  the  most  sacred 
of  existences  with  human  qualities 
and  defects,  become  familiar  with 
them,  chat  with  them,  profess  to 
**  walk  all  day  long"  with  them,  oc- 
cupying their  pecuhar  attention,  and 
are  their  recording  secretaries  to  tell 
the  world  what  is  done  above  ? 

However,  this  is  dangerous  ground, 
and  we  have  no  6ccasion  to  tread 
it ;  but  I  am  loth  abruptly  to  leave 
the  pictures  and  graven  images,  for 
they  really  have  made  themselves  so 
much  in  a  manner  one's  companions 
in  wild  mountain  solitudes,  that  it 
feels  like  a  foi^etting  of  good-fel- 
lowship to  pass  them  too  lightly 
over.  In  fact,  they  produce  too 
much  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  solitary  wayfarer  to  be  easily 
forgotten.  On  a  wild  rocky  path, 
under  the  shade  of  solemn  pines  and 
precipices,  and  while  the  evening 
is  dajrkening  into  night  —  to  come 
upon  these  calvaries  or  crucifixes, 
where  there  are  the  best  efforts  the 
district  art  can  afford  to  exemplify 
wounds  and  torture,  the  event  of 
death,  and  the  dead  carcass,  hardly 
tends  to  infuse  lively  emotions  and 
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elevate  the  mind  to  take  the  end  of 
the  journey  joyfully.  The  life-size, 
and  more  than  life-size,  crucifixions, 
are  sometimes  exceedingly  ghastly. 
A  notion  of  antiquity  generally  as- 
sociates itself  with  these.  The 
painting  peels  ofl^  the  wood  decays, 
in  the  wild  mountain  winters. 
There  is  a  traditional  character  too 
about  them,  taken  from  the  works 
of  old  artists.  That  they  must  be  old 
things,  is  an  idea  perhaps  the  more 
natural  to  inhabitants  of  our  coun- 
try, because  we  know  that  every- 
thing of  the  kind  we  have  among 
us  is  older  than  the  reformed  reli- 
gion. But  I  have  come  across  them 
spitk  and  spati  new — great  things 
very  costly,  with  the  paint  on  the 
wounds  hardly  dry.  There  is  a 
deal  of  money  invested   in  them* 

?uery,  with  how  much  of  sincerity  ? 
t  is  the  natural  suposition  that 
to  impel  one  to  invest  in  some- 
thing so  ancient,  quaint,  and  irra- 
tional, according  to  Protestant  no- 
tions, there  must  be  a  vast  fund 
of  ill-directed  zeal,  otherwise  called 
superstition.  And  yet,  perhaps,  it 
may  not  always  b^  so ;  and  the 
same  very  civilised  defects  which 
mar  the  beauty  of  the  more  rational 
forms  of  religion  may  even  also 
affect  this  old  barbarous  type.  In 
pointing  to  the  handsome  organ 
^  presented  to  the  parish  church  by 
the  county  member,  or  to  the  actual 
chapel  built  for  an  increasing  dis- 
senting body  by  a  fortunate  manu- 
facturer, one  will  decide,  with  a 
.feeling  of  the  utmost  certainty  of 
the  justice  of  the  decision,  that  the 
expenditure  in  either  case  has  been 
m^e  from  motives  utterly  selfish 
and  worldly — not  for  the  glory  of 
God,  but  the  applause  of  man, 
and  something  more  real  following 
on  the  applause.  And  in  looking 
upon  those  silent  costly  comme- 
morations on  the  wayside.  It  did 
occur  to  me,  that  older  as  they  are 
in  civilisation,  and  less  rational  as 
adjuncts  of  religion,  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  them  may  owe  their 
origin  to  a  desire  for  popularity 
among  the  pious,  or  some  other 
object  not  less  of  this  world  than 


the  inducements  which  amoqg  ns 
make  people  do  so  many  mings 
avowedly  for  the  other. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Genntn 
religious  mind  cannot  help  develop- 
xng  itself  in  colours,  although  it  h& 
never  had  the  excuse  of  the  oid 
Italian  mind,  that  it  thus  presented 
the  perfection  and  loveliness  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  to  the  mere 
animal  eye  with  a  perfectness  that 
never  would  have  been  belieTed 
before,  and  that  has  never  beoi  ap- 
proached since.  The  German  bas 
done  a  deal  of  woik  in  the  same 
direction  very  well,  and  very  un- 
consciously of  shortcomings,  ftm 
Wollgemoth  downwards  ;  and  in 
the  most  orthodox  districts  tk 
churches  shock  our  ecclesiastic  re- 
spectabilities, not  only  with  repre- 
sentations from  Holy  Writ,  bat 
with  the  fat  face  of  Luther,  and 
the  sensitive,  shy  oounteiuDce  of 
Melanchthon.  Such  horrors,  ire,  of 
course,  not  to  be  found  in  the  Tyrd; 
but  there  the  propensity  to  pictur- 
ing, with  a  tone'  of  religion  about 
it,  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the 
authorised  symbols  and  oommeioo- 
rations  of  the  Catholic  ChnrdL 
The  country  is  strewed  with  jk- 
tures  attesting  a  religious  infiaeoce 
that  comes  home  to  every  besit, 
Protestant  or  Popish.  It  is  t  do- 
mestic religion,  testifying,  in  its 
own  way,  the  power  of  the  domes- 
tic affections  on  that  simple  peopia 

I  refer  to  what  every  one  who 
has  travelled  there  must  hare 
noticed  —  the  commemoratire  pic- 
tures dedicated  to  departed  i^ 
tions,  and  especially  to  those  who 
have  been  cut  oflr  by  any  tragic 
calamity.  A  representation  is  giTco 
of  the  ungluei  or  calamity,  and 
often  the  nearest  relations,  male 
and  female,  are  ranged  in  a  row  on 
either  side.  The  more  common  of 
the  deaths  thus  represented  are 
from  avalanches,  drowning  in  vj^ 
and  the  feilling  of  trees.  Whether  oa 
account  of  the  limited  capadtzes  of 
the  artists,  or  in  pursuance  of  some 
principle,  there  is  no  attempt  to 
portray  the  agonies  of  death.  The 
sufferer's  head   appears  above  the 
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snow  or  the  stream  with  a  placid 
smile  of  hope  radiating  over  the 
features,  as  he  contemplates  a  vision 
of  the  cross  or  of  the  Saviour  wel- 
coming him  upwards.  There  is  not 
much  else  of  the  Aesthetic,  or  any 
trace  of  high  art,  in  these  humble 
memorials.  Will  some  far-sighted 
philosopher  now  be  so  kind  as  to 
inform  us  whether  these  produc- 
tions indicate  a  latent  instinct  for 
art,  which  would  ripen  into  excel- 
lence  if  encouraged ;  or  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  people  with 
any  artistic  taste  in  uieir  nature 
would  rather  have  no  pictures  at 
all  than  such  as  these?  Be  his 
answer  what  it  may,  there  is  some- 
thing gentle  and  affectionate  in  the 
custom,  commending  those  who  fol- 
low it  to  one*s  good  graces. 

If  there  is  any  one  on  the  look- 
out for  something  to  found  a  special 
reputation  on,  he  might  do  worse 
than  take  this  style  of  art  under 
his  protection.  So  many  schools 
of  art  that  our  ancestors  never 
dreamed  about  being  worthy  of 
special  attention  have  lately  been 
drawn  out  of  their  obscurity,  and 
found,  on  examination,  to  be  the 
expositors  of  wonderful  systems  of 
philosophy,  religion,  or  aesthetics, 
that  the  article  is  getting  scarce. 
The  peculiarities  in  that  old  speci- 
men of  the  German  school,  for  the 
stiffness  and  rigidity  of  which  our 
fathers  were  contented  with  no 
sounder  a  reason  than  that  the  ar- 
tist could  draw  no  fetter,  are  found, 
after  a  laborious  analytical  com- 
parison with  other  specimens,  to 
symbolise  some  of  the  profoundest 
and  most  sacred  mysteries  of  our 
religion.  Those  old  carvings,  which 
the  vulgar-minded  took  for  combs 
and  looking-glasses  and  platters  and 
buckets,  are  the  mystic  types  of 
matter  and  spirit  and  the  sacred 
lingum;  while  the  flourish,  which 
persons  of  limited  view  set  down 
as  a  mere  effort  of  artistic  skill,  is 
the  Buddhist  symbol  of  eternity— 
and  so  forth. 

The  first  step,  of  course,  will  be  to 
make  a  lam  collection  of  drawings 
of  the  trngluehB-^Sd^j  a  thousand  or 


two.  You  will  then  classify  the 
peculiarities  of  each,  giving  speciid 
weight  to  everything  indicating 
bad  and  unnatural  drawing  —  for  in 
that,  you  can  always  find  something 
deep.  You  must  get  up  earnest- 
ness for  the  task.  For  superficial 
use  you  may  keep,  as  if  in  a  mental 
pepper-box,  a  few  expressioi^s,  such 
as  "noteworthy,"  "robust,"  "athlet- 
ic," "healthy,'^  and  "  truthful,"  with 
which  you  can  sprinkle  your  word  to 
season  it  for  the  public  palate  ;  but 
remember  that  earnestness — a  great 
quantity  of  earnestness — ^must  be  at 
the  root  of  all.  Don't  trouble  your- 
self about  the  external  tokens  of 
success.  Remember  it  is  endeavour, 
not  success,  that  is  entitled  to  im- 
mortality. That  you  have  devoted 
the  best  years  of  your  life  to  earnest 
strivings  after  what  you  have  never 
attained,  will  be  a  touching  and 
attractive  feature  in  your  autobio- 
graphy. Never  mind,  then,  though 
your  judicious  but  knowing  fiiend 
makes  offensive  use  of  the  word 
"  bosh,"  and  the  world  in  general  is 
inclined  to  treat  you  as  a  good  sort 
of  person  with  #  bee  in  his  bonnet 
You  are  certain  to  enlist  some  dis- 
ciples if  you  stick  steadily  to  your 
work;  and  the  fewer  these  are,  the 
more  implicit  will  be  their  faith 
in  ^ou,  and  the  louder  and  fiercer 
theu:  proclamations  that  you  are  the 
true  prophet,  and  that  the  age  is  a 
mere  sham,  drjiving  in  its  respecta- 
bility-gig through  the  twilight  of 
the  gods  into  chaos  and  blai&  im- 
possibilities. 

There  are  other  memorials  of  the 
departed  in  this  strange  land — ^me- 
morials of  a  very  rew  kind  —  not 
pleasant,  perhaps,  but  exceedingly 
curious,  and  such  as  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  might  have  spun  a  wondrous 
web  of  fancy  from.  In  many  parts 
of  the  world  it  is  the  custom  to  col- 
lect together  the  bones  of  the  dead, 
especlaBy  the  skulls.  Everybody 
has  seen  or  heard  of  the  Catacombs 
at  Paris.  One  comes  on  great  ugly 
heaps  of  skulls  in  Switzerland  and 
in  me  south  of  Ireland.  But  they 
are  indiscriminatelpr  headed  together, 
separated  from  all  mdentificatioo,  and 
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but  as  fio'manj  masses  of  calcareoas 
matter  that  had  never  been  aliye.  In 
this  district,  howeyer,  skulls  are  pre- 
served with  their  owners*  names,  and 
carefally  tended.  In  some  churches 
you  will  see  a  good  many  of  them 
grouped  together,  perhaps  according 
to  some  associations  of  their  relation 
to  each  other  in  the  flesh.  ^*  There 
lies  the  auld  whist-party '*  said  an 
old  Scots  lady  rather  celebrated  for 
her  oddiUes,  as  she  looked  on  the 
grave  of  her  husband  and  his  three 
cronies.  The  skulls  look  sometimes 
as  if  they  were  posed  for  effect — 
sometimes,  even,  a  comical,  leering 
effect  I  have  been  a  good  deal 
haunted  by  one  fellow:  his  head 
must  have  been  of  pretem&lural 
size,  and  it  seemed  to  look  at  you 
with  terrible  ferocity;  while  the 
cross  bones  in  front  seemed  some- 
how as  if  he  would  fain  knock  you 
down  with  them. 

Some  of  these  skulls  are  painted 
in  a  very  odd  way.  I  remember 
one  especially,  that  excited  my 
'  curiosity  much.  It  was  in  the 
graveyiurd  of  a  village  church  on 
the  Salz,  nearly  opposite  to  Hell- 
brun.  The  sun  was  very  bright  and 
hot  that  day,  and  seductive  to  me- 
ditations among  the  tombs,  or  some 
other  equally  lazy  pursuit  The 
object  that  attracted  my  attention 
was  a  very  handsome  glass  case, 
enclosing  a  skuU  resting  on  a  velvet 
cushion,  mounted  on  a  pedestal  that 
seemed'  to  be  made  of  ebony.  The 
skull  itself  was  painted  white  —  I 
should  rather  say  enamelled,  for  it 
was  so  bright  that  one  might  take 
it  for  a  china  model  but  for  its 
perfect  and  minute  articulation.  It 
bore  a  female  name.  I  could  not  help 
supposing  that  it  had  been  owned 
by  a  reigning  beauty,  and  that  here 
was  a  sort  of  effort  to  preserve  her 
supremacy  among  her  fellows  even 
after  death.  It  seemed  a  mocking 
contradiction  of  the  apophthegm  of 
Hamlet  She  had  been  painted,  not 
an  inch  thick,  yet  sufSciently  so  to 
prevent  her  from  coming  to  "  that 
complexion." 

Speaking  of  earnestness,  there  is 
A    deal  of  it   outwardly   displayed 


among  these  mountains  —  eooogli, 
perhaps  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
llr.  Oarlyle.  Whether  it  would 
satiate  the  cravings  for  that  commo- 
dity which  afflicts  Mr.  Raskin  may 
be  doubtfol,  when  ho  tells  as  how 
he  got  a  scaffoldmg  raised  against  a 
lofty  monument  in  Venice,  tttat  be 
might  find  out  whether  it  was  as 
richly  decorated  behind  as  it  was 
before;  how  he  found  it  not  to  be 
so;  and  how,  pursuing  his  detec- 
tive inquiries  concerning  the  per- 
son who  had  perpetrated  such  a 
sham,  he  found,  as  he  mig^t  natu- 
rally have  expected,  that  the  £s- 
honourable  artist  was  hanged  fv 
forgery.  Some  have  in  this  matter 
profanely  Questioned  the  earnestness 
and  sincenty  of  the  writer,  suspect- 
ing that  he  knew,  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  charge  of  forgery,  and 
then  made  his  investigations  in  tiie 
rear  of  the  fbrger's  work,  pretty 
sure  how  he  would  find  matters 
there,  and  that  they  would  afford 
an  illustration  of  his  fiivourile 
theoiy.  The  only  kind  of  per- 
son to  satisfy  requisitions  so  a- 
acting  is  the  sailor  who  wanted  to 
rival  the  admiral's  laced  waistooat, 
and  had  the  hidden  part  of  his  own 
made  of  the  same  rich  materials  as 
the  front,  because  he  wonid  hsTe 
**stem  and  stem  alike.'*  But  the 
mountaineers  here,  if  they  do  not 
quite  achieve  such  perfection,  oome 
really  very  close  to  it  I  have  seen 
wooden  stairs  which,  instead  cf 
being  made  o^  boards  niOTticed 
together,  as  the  most  earnest  kind 
of  stair  is  with  us,  consisted  of 
successive  square  blocks  of  solid 
oak;  A  railine,  where  such  a  thing 
occurs — which  is  rarelj — is  made 
of  massive  posts,  like  the  pali- 
sades of  a  fortress.  Doors  and  all 
other  timber -works  are  after  the 
same  fashion.,  One  could  not  ima- 
gine veneering  or'  French  polish 
tolerated  among  the  makers  of  such 
things. 

The  scenexT  is  too  lai^  to  h^ 
hacked  and  hewed  and  dressed  up 
for  company  after  the  German 
fashion.  I  bad  just  been  among 
the   Harz,  where  this  Cocknifying 
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procQfls  is  in  its  highest  and  most  look;   diisped  knives,  eren,  I  have 

offensire    development      One    fea-  seen   on  such  a  scale  as   to   look 

ture  that  might  he  assimilated   to  more  like    weapons   of    war   than 

it  struck   me  hero.     Some  of  the  tools  for  peaceful  use.    A  common 

torrents  and  waterfalls  were  floored  commodity  in  the  shops  is  a  leather 

as  it  were  with  wood.     This,  how-  sheath  from  which  protrude  three 

ever,  is  for  an  honest,  UBeM  pur-  hafts,  each  decorated  in  good  taste ; 

pose,    facilitating    the     descent  of  one  helongs  to  a  knife,  another  to 


timher  hy  Wkter  from  the  highest 
forests ;  and  there  are  ahundance  of 
torrents  in  the  district  which  would 
put  such  efforts  at  defiance. 

A  single  instance  I  saw  of  the  prac- 


a  fork,  the  third  to  a  corrugated 
steel  pike,  such  as  a  hutcher  uses 
for  sharpening  his  knives.  The 
knives  are  made  very  sharp,  as  I 
disagreeably    discovered    from    the 


tice  which  so  infests  the  Harz  and  punishment  I  got  in  the  careless 
the  Saxon  Switzerland.  .  On  one  of  handling  of  one ;  and  why  there 
the  lower  peaks  —  some  five  thou-  should  be  so  much  anxiety  about 
sand  feet  or  so  high— sloping  very  the  perpetual  sharpness  of  knives 
abruptly  on  one  side,  but  dropping  in  a  country  where  one  never  finds 
she^  down  in  two  successive  pre-  one  at  table  sufficient  to  cut  a  slice 
dpices  broken  by  a  ledge,  my  eve  of  bread,  gives  rise  to  conjecture, 
caught,  just  at  the  v^e  of  the  I  may  be  deriving  bkck  suspicions 
higher  precipice,  a  little  white  from  preparations  perfectly  inno- 
spot  I  was  curious  to  know  if  it  cent,  and  connected  solely  with 
was  a  patch  of  snow,  and  applied  hunting  purposes.  But  aptly  is 
the  glass,  which,  somewhat  to  my  it  said  —  *^  How  oft  the  sight  of 
distaste,  developed  a  door  and  two  means  to  do  ill  deeds  makes  ill  deeds 
rows    of    windows.      This   is   the   done." 

Schaf  berg,  where  people  go  to  see  The  old  established  inns  in  this 
the  sunrise  over  the  surrounding  r^on  are,  by  the  way,  tremend- 
mountains.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  ously  earnest.  They  are  in  general 
see  the  grey  haze  articulating  itself  strange,  massive,  curious  buildings 
into  white  summits,  and  then  to  see  — ^positive  castlea  I  shall  not  easily 
each  after  each  touched  with  flame,  forget  my  wakening  at  the  Goldene 
which  broadens  in  lustrous  light  Traube,  or  Golden  Cluster,  in 
down  its  white  sides.  It  is  a  Rosenheim.  I  was  conscious  of 
sort  of  affront,  however,  to  tell  you  having  passed  to  my  bedroom 
exactly  where  you  are  to  go  for  through  long,  gloomy  stone  corn- 
such  an  exhibition.  Seen  in  one  dors;  but  when  I  examined  the 
place,  too,  the  effect  is  much  the  premises  in  the  morning  I  found 
same  as  in  another ;  and  I  had  that  I  was  in'  a  Gothic  cloister  of  a 
already  enjoyed  the  phenomenon  very  early  type.  Perhaps  the  build- 
on  the  Righi,  when  Phcebus  started  ing  was  not  so  old  as  its  colonnade 
on  his  race  amid  the  cheers  and  of  the  first  pointed  form  would  have 
'ponhonourish  talk  of  a  band  of  proclaimed  it  to  be  in  our  own 
English  folks  placed  on  a  wooden  country;  bi:^  in  my  estimation, 
erection,  as  exactly  like  an  Epsom  this  would  but  add  to  its  interest, 
or  Newmarket  stand  as  it  oould  be.  for  that  tenacity  of  life  in  ancient 
This  is  the  only  departure  fixim  customs  which  keeps  them  in  exist- 
"  honest  nature^s  laws  "  that  I  ence  in  the  practice  of  a  people  is  a 
found  to  offend  me.  All  people  still  more  intioresting  phenomenon 
have  their  failings,  whether  lean-  than  the  mere  stone  relics  of  cos- 
ing  to  virtue's  side  or  the  other  toros  loi^  dead.  When  I  went 
way;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  forth  from  this  ho^l,  I  found  it 
the  weakness  of  these  mountain-  to  be  one  of  many  buildings, 
eers  may  be  found  in  a  considera-  all  heavily  colonnaded,  some  with 
ble  kninshness.  Their  hardware  pointed,  others  with  round  arches, 
articles    have    a    very    formidable  They  formed  a  sort  of  squaie,  and 
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the  houses  arose  high  up  and 
square  topped,  like  those  of  Venice. 
They  were  coloured  white  and  red, 
and  hright  green  hlinds  and  shut- 
ters gaye  harmony  and  variety  of 
colour  to  the  effect  Then  it  was 
market-day,  and  the  plaoe  was 
crowded  with  men  and  women  in 
every  variety  of  picturesque  moun- 
tain costume,  so  that  the  whole  had 
that  intense  aspect  of  foreignness, 
that  almost  entire  absence  of  the 
home  elements,  which  gives  so  much 
of  its  zest  and  excitement  to  tra- 
vel. To  a  tall,  dignified  peasantess, 
with  a  high-crowned  hat,  a  deco- 
llated bodice,  and  other  elements  of 
special  costume,  I  ventured  to  ad- 
diress  myself  opening  a  n^^tiation 
for  the  purchase  of  fruit,  though 
there  seemed  a  sort  of  antithesis  in 
imagining  that  so  dignified  a  per- 
sona^ oould  condescend  to  com- 
mercial transactions.  I  succeeded 
in  securing  half-&-dozen  plums,  so 
rich  and  ripe  as  one  only  gets  them 
at  great  men's  tables,  and  the  price 
of  them  was  equivalent  to  a  penny 
sterling. 

Tallmg  of  eatables,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  it  must  seem 
ungrateful  m  one  who  has  thor- 
oughly felt  the  advantage  of  Ger- 
man hospitality,  even  though  it  be 
remunerated,  to  speak  as  I  have 
spoken  against  German  gluttony. 
Whatever  influence  it  may  have  on 
the  population,  the  guzzling  propen- 
sity of  the  Germans  is  propitious 
to  the  traveller,  when  he  can  pass 
out' of  the  way  of  tables  tPMte — 
th€r0  they  are  an  unmitigated  curse. 
All  through  the  portion  of  the  Alps 
spedal  to  my  present  discourse, 
inns,  good  comfortable  inns,  in  the 
pedestrian  acceptation  of  the  term, 
abound.  In  &ct,  it  is  thus  the  very 
heaven  of  the  brethren  of  the  staff 
and  scrip,  ibr  it  has  not  only  un- 
matched scenery,  but  has  every- 
where abundance  to  meet  the  sor- 
did eidgendes  of  the  stomach.  It 
is  the  only  district  I  know  where 
you  need  not  calculate  what  hotel  of 
reputation,  oip  considerable  town  cal- 
culated certunly  to  possess  a  good 
liotel,  you  are  to  reach  either  for 
repose  or  dinner.     If  you  keep  to 


the  main  roads,  on  the  boidenof 
the  great  streams  or  rivers,  or  fonn- 
ing  the  means  ot  transit  between  oee 
vuley  and  another,  yon  wonU  go 
many  miles  without  alighting  on  t 
viila^  and  in  the  village  you  shill 
certamly  find  a  roomy  inn,  with 
capital  viands,  and  other  comfiiTta, 
if  vou  know  how  to  ask  for  tlwiB, 
and  can  in  some  measure  aocommo- 
date  yourself  to  the  specialties  d 
the  district 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  on  tiie  old 
system  of  hostelry  in  this  distri^ 
there  is  arising  a  new  growth  in 
large  hotels  for  tourists— they  are 
not  for  British  tourists;  the  crowds 
that  firequent  them  are  all  Conti- 
nental, and  I  presume  chiefly  Ais^ 
trian.  The  l&lz-Kammer  Got  is 
so  named  from  its  fiscal  vahie. 
Salt  is  a  g^'sat  source  of  Austiian 
revenue.  Salt  is  raised  in  qaaD> 
titles  that  seem  fabulous,  oat  of 
depths  that  seem  equally  fahii- 
lous.  The  waters  that  get  eata- 
rated  with  salt  are  reputed  to 
have  curative  powers  which  look 
more  fiibulous  than  either.  So  flod 
hither  th^  crowds  of  the  Ansbiu 
aristocracy,  as  those  of  England  did 
of  old  to  Bath,  and  those  of  Western 
Europe  did  in  later  times  to  8pt. 
It  seems  to  be  a  rapidly  growii^ 
attraction.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  em 
saw  the  road  to  any  fashionable 
British  watering-place  so  thronged 
with  vehicles  as  the  road  firom  Lm- 
bach  to  Ischl.  Frowsy  vehicles  they 
wei^,  but  clattering  along  with  grot 
splutter,  and  awakening  the  echoes 
in  a  provoking  manner  by .  thit 
eternal  cracking  of  huge  whips 
which  the  German  postilion  eier- 
dses  with  so  much  waste  of  libonr 
to  himself,  and  annoyance  to  irtry 
one  he  oomes  near.  It  is  a  pnctiee 
that  does  no  good.  The  horse  knows 
very  well  whether  yon  are  in  earnest 
about  him  or  are  not  The  eternal 
roaring  to  him  to  get  on,  and  cradc- 
ing  of  the  whip,  form  his  nonnil 
condition  in  Germany;  and  he  does 
not  go  a  bit  filter  for  it  than  for  the 
silence  of  an  English  drayman— not 
so  &st,  for,  poor  fellow,  he  is  not 
fed  up  to  anything  like  the  condition 
of  an  English  horse. 
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It  is  yisible  that,  for  the  haths 
and  perhaps  also  for  &e  scenery,  Ger- 
mans of  condition  are.  rapidly  mak- 
ing this  a  pleasure  district,  whether 
with  the  ultimate  resnlt  of  making 
it  an  English  touring  field  or  not 
it  were  premature  to  dedda    As  I 
have  said,  the  inns  created  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  risitors  are 
special,    and   diflPer   from   the    old 
indigenous  ho&  of  the  districts.    In 
one  of  these  in  the  small  Tillage  of 
Steinbach  on  the  Attersee  I  supped 
in  a  humble  $tivhi  with  the  herds- 
men and  workmen  of  the  district, 
taking  my  beer  and  pipe  with  them. 
In  the  morning  the  proud  landlord 
showed  me  how  he  was  building  a 
saloon  on  an  upper  fioor,  with  balco- 
nies outside,  commanding  about  as, 
grand  scenery  as  any  to  be  found 
in  the  world.    Perhaps  if  I  should 
happen  to  go  back  to  that  inn  a 
year  or  two  hence  I  may  find   a 
fiishionable  company  in  those  bal- 
conies, with   &st   Austrian   young 
ladies'   smoking   cigars,    as   I    saw 
them  in  the  hot^  at  the  head  of 
the    lake.    Good   puffs   they  took, 
sending  out  the  volume  of  smoke 
with    a   deliberate  precision  which 
showed  that  no  particle  of  it  was 
allowed  to  remain  behind  and  irri- 
tate the  lungs,  after  the  way  of  the 
uneducated  and   imperfect  smoker, 
— and  yet  I  did  not  think  that  the  ao- 
complishment  conferred  any  charm 
on  its  possessor. 

The  charges  at  these  handsome 
new  hotels  are  moderate,  but  those 
at  the  humbler  class  can  only  be 
characterised  by  the  expreo^ve  con- 
mercial  term  of  "ridiculous."  At 
every  village,  though  it  should  be 
so  small  that  in  this  country  you 
would  as  readily  expect  it  to  main- 
tain an  opera-house  as  a  decent^inn, 
you  will  find  a  considerable  hof^ 
with  *good  things  of  their  kind 
abounding  in  it,  and  especially  a 
good  supply  of  clean  linen.  I 
sought  my  first  acquaintance  with 
the  system  at  Rhorsdorf,  on  the  Ion, 
just  where  the  first  broken  ground 
of  the  Alps  abuts  into  the  great 
plain  of  Bavaria.  Though  it  was 
so  late  as  5  o'clock  when  I  stepped 
into    the  %tuUj  the  peasants  were 


eating  and  drinking  there  as  they 
are  in  all  such  places  all  daylong. 
I  joined  them,  and  got  for  my  por- 
tion a  basin  of  good  though  stringe 
soup  and  a  large  sausage.  It  was 
not  the  leathery  conglomerate  pop- 
ularly known  in  this  country  as 
German  sausaffe,  but  was  fireshly 
made  and  freshly  cooked,  very  sa- 
voury, and,  altogether,  perhaps  a 
little  too  rich  for  one*s  habitual 
food ;  but  a  pedestrian  may  take  li- 
berties. The  Teiehnung  or  bill  for 
the  whole,  including  a  good  jug  of 
beer,  was  equivalent  to  fourpenee 
half)penny.  When  I  gave  the  KelU 
nerinn  a  gratuity  small  enough  to 
have  excited  the  withering  scorn  of 
the  humblest  attendant  at  an  Bng- 
Jish  inn,  yet  perhaps  a  little  out 
^of  proportion  to  the  fundamental 
charge,  she  demanded  a  categorical 
account  of  the  reasons  for  a  pro- 
ceeding so  unwonted,  and  seemed 
to  foel  anxious  about  the  influence 
it  might  possibly  exercise  over  her 
future  destiny. 

The  whole  question  of  travelling 
gratuities  is,  like  many  others,  a 
difficult  one,  and  double-sided.  I 
had  a  discussion  on  it  with  a  Ger- 
man, who  hiaintained  that  our 
people  did  a  deal  of  mischief  by 
making  surplus  payments,  instead 
of  strictly  adhering  to  the  stand- 
ard regulations.  I  answered  that, 
whatever  the  result  might  be,  the 
practice  was  a  fair  one,  so  &r  as  we 
were  concerned;  strangers  ignorant 
of  the  ways,  and  probably  of  the 
language  of  the  place,  give  more 
trouble  than  the  natives,  and  there- 
fore should  pay  more.  Apart  from 
this  question  of  justice,  there  is  the 
instinct  and  impulse  of  one  who  is 
off  duty  and  enjoying  himself,  to 
communicate  the  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment to  others.  The  hardest. screws 
in  discount  business  have  been 
known  to  be  libera)  to  waiters.  A 
great  revolution  has  passed  over 
travelling  life  in  the  charging  of 
fixed  amounts  for  service;  but  still 
the  old  impulse  to  be  liberal  arises 
in  the  holiday  traveller,  and  he 
gives  a  trifle  more. 

Grataities,  like  all  other  great 
institutions,    hwe    thehr    use    and 
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h«Te  known  sudi  ways  in  seooDdfrj 
oountry-housea,  where,  protncted 
day  after  day,  they  weDoi^  drin 


tfa«r  ahuaei  No  doabt  our  great*  therefore,  at  all  ^onr  loeils,  t 
grandfathers  were  right  to  put  landlady  or  KiUneriim  ats  bende 
down  the  old  practice  of  vefls ;  but  yon,  presses  ykstoals  on  yoo,  isd 
at  the  present  day  the  thoughtful  keeps  you  "  m  discoorse,''  u  the 
owner  of  a  great  house  does  not  Iriui  say.  There  is  a  good  deil  tf 
absolutely  prahilnt  the  domestic,  questioning  about  persond  histoy 
whose  serrioes  are  put  at  the  dis*  —  for  curiosity  is  not  qoile  dead 
posal  of  the  guest  unable  to  afibrd  here ;  and  if  the  catechmneD'i  r- 
a  valet  of  his  own,  lh>m  accepting  sources  in  the  language  be  nmgi^ 
a  gratui^.  It  is  known  that  for  a  he  retains  a  pain&l  impresaioa  of 
trifle  the  guest  may  thus  purchtse  having  been  at  school  for  an  hour « 
the  cirility  which  the  lord  of  the  so,  tu^ng  at  a  difficult  tuL  I 
mansion  cannot  bestow  on  him 
when  he  bestows  the  services  ^ 
his  domestic. 

In  like  manner  a  little  remnant  one  mad;  andmany  are  thedinga- 
of  the  old  discretional  distribution  ous  escapes  by  windows,  and  other 
of  gratuities,  over  and  above  fixed  fVantic  eiSbrts,  I  have  known  madg 
rates,  has  some  influence  in  sweet-  to  escape  from  them, 
ening  travel.  (Economicus,  to  be  But  one  cannot  have  the  heot  to 
sure,  says  it  is  mere  waste ;  the  be  very  severe  on  this  little  trool^ 
service,  whatever  it  may  be,  given  considering  the  goodness  of  its 
without  reference  to  it,  is  over  before  motive,  and  the  many  tnie  kind- 
you  toider  it-^yon  are  departing ;  nesses  and  oourteaes  with  whidi  t 
the  chances  are  perhaps  a  hundml  is '  entwined.  Some  of  those  bin 
to  one  of  your  ever  crossing  the  a  stsrtling  character.  One  gtst% 
recipient  again,  and  reaping  vour  old  lady,  when  I  wss  bidding 
reward  in  his  gratitude;  you  have  adieu,  made  a  solemn  cortsf,  lod 
no  value  for  your  money.  But  kissed  my  hand.  I  was  so  take 
CBoonpmicus  is  wrong ;  there  it  by  surprise  that  I  fear  I  did  ots 
value  for  the  money  —  mwe  than  behave  becomingly  on  the  ooc^og, 
value ;  and  that  is  just  what  makes  and  have  that  unpleasant  tinkfi]^ 
the  practice  so  seductive  and  liable  when  I  reflect  on  it,  which  vsm- 
to  abuse.  You  buy,  if  not  exactly  panics  the  remembrance  of  sose 
a  clear  conscience,  yet  a  pleasant,  terrible  breach  of  etiquette  it  i 
well-decorated  oonscSence.  What  presentation  or  any  other  soIeBO 
are  a  few  shillings  more  or  less  occasion.  There  is  nothhig  in  iB 
in  the  pocket  to  the  haunting  this  either  of  servility  or  sndid- 
reminisoenoe  of  so  many  acts  of  ness  —  it  comes  of  an  orerflovios 
shabbiness  perpetrated  on  people  feeling  id  Idndliness  pecoliiriotiK 
in  humble  condition,  and  thrown  people.  It  saddens  one  to  think 
on  your  mercy?  The  ten-groschen  that  it  may  soon  be  trodden  oct 
piece  which  you  had  half  a  mind  by  a  mob  of  tourists,  nith  the: 
to  drop  into  the  hands  of  that  bumptious  unthinking  ways,  to 
.  Kellner,  but  didn't  somehow  —  it  which  our  own  oontribote  a  good 
comes  up  before  you  long,  long  share.  Such  gentle  flowen  <^ 
after  every  sense  of  disappomted  courtesy  would  wither  at  ooce  is 
expectation  has  departed  from  hU  the  hot  ur  of  the  room  ""forcoD- 
memory.  mercial     genUemeo    only,"  *te* 

There  is  a  Idndliness  about  the  bullying  and  arbitraiy  talk  cai- 
keepers  and  attendants  in  these  minate  among  us.  To  heir  we  d 
humble  inns  that  removes  your  its  inmates  give  his  oid^  e  i 
relation  to  them  entirely  out  of  the  thing  nearly  as  ofiensive  as  heuiil 
category  of  the  mercenary.  One  a  Pruasiaii  offidal  address  a  dob- 
form  of  this  kmdliness  is  of  a  official.  I  am  aware  that  tMs  is 
rather  oppressive  kind.  You  are  a  an  extremely  strong  oompenso^ 
stranger  and  sqjourner,  who  must  yet  I  never  could  understand  hcv 
never  be  for  a  moment  forsaken ;   men,  otherwise  worthy  and  nspcd 
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able,  ootdd  so  fiir  'forget  nil  social 
decorum,  and  all  fteling  that 
waiters  have  freedom  rights  like 
themselres,  when  tiiey  enter  their 
own  castle — the  eotnmerdel  room. 
I  wonder  whether  it  is  because  the 
bulk  of  them  have  stood  behind 
counters,  and,  haying  had  to  bear 
the  insolence  which  some  even  of 
our  gentry  giro  to  persons  so 
placed,  resolve  to  take  rengeanoe 
on  ihe  world.  There  are  matters, 
such  as  these,  on  which  we  may 
take  good  hints  from  the^other  side 
of  the  water. 

It  is  not  a  sound  poKcy  to  misuse 
the  innkeeper  class  any  more  than 
many  others.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  a  body  on  whom  we  are 
all  rery  depeildent,  not  merely  for 
honesty,  but  for  courtly  and  gene- 
rosity. If  we,  as  guests,  give  inso- 
lence and  suspicion,  we  shall  be  sure 
to  rear  dissimulation  and  sordid- 
ness.  He  whom  you  have  made 
the  most  serrile  while  you  have 
the  power  over  him,  will  be  the 
most  uncivil  and  insolent  when 
your  strait  oomes  and  he  has  the 
power  over  you— a  thing  that  may 
happen  to  any  one.  As  a  wayfarer, 
I  have  knowif  many  generous,  kind- 
ly, considerate  things  done  by  inn- 
keepers. If  their  lives  were  written 
as  sedulously  as  those  of  poets, 
and  heroes,  a  magnificent  group 
of  acts  of  magnanimity  and  gene- 
rosity would  probably  be  brought 
out;  and  it  would  not  invariably 
follow  that  the  good  deeds  were 
well  requited.  A  curious  philoso- 
pher and  brilliant  writer,  who  has 
not  long  been  numbered  with  the 
departed,  used  to  stand  up  for  the 
honesty  and  generosity  of  inn- 
keeperg,  and  to  state  cases  in  point. 
One  of  these  referred  to  a  young 
man  of  the  highest  breeding  and 
edfacation,  but  careless  about  pecun- 
iary matters,  who  found  himself  in 
a  fashionable  tourist's  hotel  penni- 
less at  the  conclusion  of '  a  long 
score.  He  had  a  conversation  with 
the  landlord,  whom,  with  his  silver 
tongue,  he  not  only  persuaded  to 
forego  the  bill  in  the  mean  time|  but 
even  to  accommodate  him  with  a 
five-found  nolo,  that  he  might  the 


more  ezpeditioady  reach  biflrsalm 
home,  and  be  in  a  positloii  to  meet 
his  oU^^atlons.  The  oondusion 
of  the  tale  generaUy  was  to  the 
tfStot  that  the  affiur  had  happened 
thirty-five  years  ago,  and  that  the 
narrator  had  the  best  possible 
means  of  knowing  it  as  a  fact^  that 
during  that  long  interval  the  tmsi- 
ing  innkeeper  had  neither  been 
paid  his  bill  nor  rdbnded  his  loan ; 
and  those  who  heard  the  statement, 
though  they  wer^  in  the  habit,  on 
on  some  occasions,  of  treating  its 
authoi's  narrative  with  incredulity, 
did  not  venture  on  this  occasion 
to  doubt  either  his  opportunities 
fbr  knowing  the  &ot8,  or  his  assor* 
ance  that  the  innkeeper  had  never 
received  a  finrthing  of  his  debt 

A  good  deal  is  already  in  print 
about  the  economy  of  travelling 
in  Bavaria;  but  the  tonrist  must 
not  expect  to  find  the  sample  wavs 
of  the  Alpine  taverns  or  the 
Kosenheim  scale  of  charges  if  he 
frequent  the  English  hotel  at  Mun- 
ich, with  its  magnificence,  its  com- 
forts, and  its  high  cookery.  I 
affect  not  in  general  such  establish- 
ments; for  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
adopting  the  journeys  and  the 
places  of  entertainment  specially 
adapted  to  his  countrymen,  the 
British  tourist  loses  just  so  much 
of  the  interest  and  excitement  of 
being  abroad.  He  incases  himself 
in  a  conventional  crust  oi  home- 
life  whicb  excludes  foreign  impres- 
sions and  sensations.  It  is  those 
who  have  the  briefest  opportunitieB 
of  seeing  the  foreign  world  that 
cling  closest  to  these  home  infla- 
ences,  and  yet  it  is  they  that  should 
make  the  best  use  of  their  short 
time  by  shunning  all  conventional 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of 
the  English  tourist,  and  throwinc 
themselves  among  the  natives  of 
the  counties  they  traverse.  Why, 
then,  you  may  say,  should  a  person 
with  such  a  creed  have  gone  to  the 
English  hotel?  Well,  I  had  some 
business  to  do  in  Munich  at  the 
Embassy  and  elsewhere,  and  I 
wished  to  make  myself  a  gentle- 
man for  the  ocoasion.  Here  our 
stout  friend   (who   will   be  recog- 
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niMd  when  I  say  that  h%  is  doubly 
a  W.S.  and  reBOwned  as  a  Celtic 
seholar),  with  the  dry.sarcasm  hahi- 
tual  to  him,  says,  ^*And  did  you 
sueoeed?"  The  answer  was  rather 
poten^  for  it  happened  that  I  had 
there  met  two  old  friends  of  his 
own  kin  and  name.  When  the 
usual  poUca  book  came  to  me  I 
observed  their  names  as  the  last 
entries  —  old  friends  whom  I  had 
scarce  seen  for  a  long  lapse  of 
year&  Such  meetings  are  among 
the  most  delightful  of  the  inci- 
dents that  crossed  the  varied  lot  of 
people  in  the  active  world.  Didn't 
we  talk  over  Old  stories  of  the 
north  country  and  the  &te  of  old 
friends,  and  of  this  which  hap- 
pened b^orey  and  that  qfter,  the 
flood  —  meaning  our  own  special 
flood  of  1829.  ( 

We  went  to  the  opera  together. 
I  do  not  profess  myself  sufficiently 
advanced  in  refinement  and  civilisa- 
tion generally  to  enjoy  this  kyid  of 
performance.  I  cannot  get  over 
what  De  Quineey  would  have  called 
**  the  illogicality  of  the  conditions  " 
— as  when  the  hero,  intimatlDg  his 
determination  not  to  delay  the  fiital 
stroke  an  instant,  expresses  the  in- 
tensity of  his  haste  in  a  tedious 
ditty,  and  the  heroine  takes  the 
same  method  of  informing  us  that 
she  is  rapidly  fleeing  l^fore  her 
pursuer  and  instant  death.  But 
there  was  a  considerable  induce- 
ment on  this  occasion,  ^he  per- 
formance was  that  aged  favourite 
Figaro,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
see  how,  with  its  old  historic  me- 
mories, it  bore  its  transplantation 
to  this  strange  soil.  By  one  of  the 
odd  haQudnatioos  that  overtake 
some  people,  I  could  not,  for  the 
life  of  me,  remember  during  the 
performance  the  name  of  the  author, 
though  it  was  not  long  since  I  had 
handled  his  works  on  my  own 
shelves.  I  went  to  sleep  annoyed  by 
this,  and  had-  a  dream  which,  with 
a  ftint  odour  of  Russia  leather,  call- 
ed' up  a  familiar  comer  among  the 
book-shelves,  whence  issued  a  tall 
thin  figure  in  a  brown  velvet  single- 
breasted  coat,  powdered  hair,  cooked 
hat»   and  small-clothes.     He   came 


forward  with  bland  oonrteay,  raised 
his  hat,  made  a  bow,  and  asked  if 
it  was  a  reason  why  Monaeur  shookl 
forget  old  fiicmda  <^  the  shelf  that 
he  had  fallen  in  with  old  friends  of 
the  social  drde;  he  had  flattered 
himself,  indeed,  with  the  notion 
that  he  was  a  favoured  friend  d 
Monsieur's--he  was  Pierre  Augostin 
Canron  de  Beaumarchaia,  at  my 
service. 

It  required  all  these  little  pleas- 
antries to  remove  from  my  mem- 
ories of  that  English  hotel  a  trick 
played  on  me  there.  I  found  that 
I  was  the  bearer  of  a  large  placard 
or  advertisement  caaeoied  on  mj 
p<vtmanteaUb  It  bore,  printed  in 
large  red  letters^  ''Hotel  d* Angle- 
tern."  It  is  an  odd  oompliment, 
by  the  way,  to  a  nation  to  speidL  of 
it  in  a  language  which  is  neittier 
its  own  nor  thiU  of  the  speaker^ 
the  Germans  hav?  an  unaoooontaUe 
custom  of  resorting  to  the  FreDck 
language  when  they  speak  of  thz^gs 
English.  It  is  about  as  perrerse  as 
the  inveterate  custom  on  our  at^ge 
of  making  Frenchmen,  when  iJbmy 
encounter  each  other  on  the  stmts 
of  Paris,  converse  in  broken  Eo^sh. 

It  was  dear  that  I  was  made  **an 
advertising  medium;"  that  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  the  opportonity 
to  employ  me  as  one  of  those  who 
bear  on  our  streets,  after  the  fibshioa 
of  a  herald^s  tabard,  the  prodama- 
tion  of  some  disinterested  firm^s 
sacrifices  to  the  public, — and  with- 
out any  tender  of  the  moderate  re- 
muneration which  the  class  who  bear 
such  advertisements  both  behind 
and  before  obtain  for  submittiBg  to 
the  infliction.  The  placard  was  so 
cleverly  adjusted  that  it  appeared 
as  if  the  portmanteau  —  of  which  it 
nearly  covered  one  end — had  been 
especially  constructed  to  acoommo- 
date  it  The  intention  was  evkleni 
Wherever  that .  receptacle  of  dothiog 
should  in  future  acoompany  its 
owner  in  his  wanderings  over  this 
restless  world,  there  would  the 
fy^t  of  the  existenoe  of  the  Hotel 
d^Angleterre  become  known,  — and 
known  to  this  probable  result  that, 
taking  its  place  in  the  memory,  the 
traveller,  on  his  arrival  at  Munkfa 
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half  asleep,  or  ooolbsed  with  varicas 
cares,  when  asked  where  be  deeired 
to  go,  would  giye  forth  the  name  of 
the  house  of  entertainment  which 
had  80  found  a  place  in  his  memcorj. 
I  did    the    best    that    a    humble 
individual  could  to  baffle  this  grand 
design  bj  the  remoyal  of  the  offen- 
sire  announeement   from   my  own 
property ;  but  this  was  no  easy  task 
—the  placard  had   been   glued  on 
with  so  cunning  a  cement  that  it 
would  not  come  away  without  taking 
the  surface  of  the  leather  with  it 
When   I  went  back   to  Munich  I 
avoided  the  place  where  such  a  trick 
had  been  played  on  me.      In  gene- 
ral, when  rethming  to  a  town,  one 
goes  to  the  hotel  of  his   previous 
sojourn.     It  is  pleasant^  as  Byron 
says,  to  feel  '^  an  eye  look  bright  at 
one's  approach,"  even  though   the 
brightness  should  be  of  that  mode- 
rate kind  which  the  recollection  of 
past    and   the   prospect  of    future 
kreutzers  may  call  up  in  the  features 
of  a  Kellner.    But,  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  that   unhandsome   trick,  I 
went  elsewhere — even  to  the  Rhein- 
ischer  faof,  selected  on  the  principle 
of  dose   yicinlty   to    the    railway 
station.    Here    I    found    a  Wirth, 
who,  in  amazing  contrast  to  his  lazy 
tribe,  bustled  about  as  rapidly  and 
effectiyely  as  any  landlord  at  Govent 
Garden  or  Charing  Gross — and  spoke 
as    good   English   too.      I   have   a 
grateful  recollection  of  his  perform- 
ing   for    me    that  most  trying  and 
afflicting  of   a  landlord's  functions 
— speeSng  the  parting  guest;    and 
how,  with  a  zeal  and  interest  which 
he  could  not  have  exceeded  had  the 
object  been  as  much  his  own  as  it 
was  mine,  he  got  me,  although   I 
had  airived  latish,  rigged,  yictualled, 
and  cleared  outwards  by  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Munich  is  '*a  nice  town,"  ^'a 
pretty  town,"  "a  fine  town,"  "a 
handsome  town,"  **a  splendid 
town."  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  go  a  good  way  further  up  in  such 
a  scale  of  laudatory  epithets  if 
any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble  to 
lead  me  on,  yet  I  can't  help  saying 
it  is  not  the  kind  of  place  I  enjoy 
when  en   the.  tramp*     It   has   its 


picture  gaHery,  second  only  to  that 
of  Dresden  on  this  side  of  tiie  Alps, 
and  its  collectipn  of  ancient  statuary. 
Both  are  possessions  to  be  proud  of 
—both  are  sources  of  the  keenest 
and  brightest  enjoyment  But, 
alas  I  this  is  not  for  the  way&rer. 
Spending  a  season  in  such  a  place, 
you  may  luxuriate  in  its  treasures 
of  art;  but,  to  the  heyday  tourist 
spending  a  day  or  two  there,  th^ 
are  a  mere  temptation  and  moHin- 
cation.  Where  there  are  scenery 
and  architecture  it  is  otherwise — 
they  communicate  a  sensation  to 
the  hours  you  have  to  spend  among 
them,  be  uiey  few  or  many.  You 
may  leave  them  behind  with  regret, 
but  not  with  the  sense  of  an  un- 
satisfied appetite. 

Of  course  there  are  some  who,  in 
Oriental  phrase,  will  open  the  eyes 
of  amazement  at  one  who  6|feaks  of 
Munich  as  not  having  architecture. 
Is  it  not  crowded  with  fine  build- 
ing8,'-4oo  much  so,  perhaps,— hav- 
ing the  effect  of  a  house  over-richly 
furnished?  Has  it  not  been  so 
amply  devoted  to  the  cotonnades 
and  porticos  of  great  public  ^build- 
ings, that  whereas  in  other  Qerman . 
towns  of  the  same  size  you  are 
brought  in  eternal  contact  with  the 
population,  and  their  filth  and  sor- 
didness  and  evil  smells,  here  you 
wander  through  a  succession  of 
broad  streets  and  squares,  where 
dean,  bright,  stone  buildings  of 
costly  architecture,  and  decorated 
public  grounds,  feast  your  eye,  wbole 
human  beings  are  almost  as  scarce 
as  at  PsBstum  and  Palmyra  f  True 
enou^;  nor,  if  my  voice  carried 
influence,  would  I  utter  a  word  not 
importiilg  praise  about  the  aesthetic 
services  of  poor  King  Ludvic,  who 
lound  Kunich  a-  city  of  brick,  and 
left  it  of  marble.  For  lus  ethics 
and  his  politics,  poor  fellow,  nobody 
can  venture  to  stand  up,  and  he 
adds  another  to  the  list  of  artisti- 
cally infixed  kings  who  have  be- 
come unlucky  dogs.  I  suspect 
that  in  kingdoms  it  is  as  in  house- 
holds,— well  that  common  things 
and  the  organisation  of  a  decorous 
daUy  life  should  be  settled  before 
PateriiuBilias  bays  picturas  and  4ta- 
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toes.  One  woaM  say  how  good  a 
thing  it  is  to  spend  money  on  the 
galleries  of  art,  the  fresooes,  and 
Sie  colonnades,  instead  of  wai^  and 

Sipiession;  and  yet  the  prince  who 
us  not  only  created  artistic  en- 
thusiasm in  his  own  country,  but 
spread  it  oyer  others,  did  somehow 
more  harm  than  good  to  his  people, 
and  came  consequently  to  griet 

One  cannot  iMit  nel  a  sympathy 
in  his  efforts  for  the  promotion  of 
art  I  cannot  but  admit  that  his 
bidldings  are  in  oood  taste,  that 
there  is  none  of  toe  paltriness  we 
call  ^*  gingerbread"  about  them, 
and  that  they  speak  alike  of  refined 
art  and  liberal  expenditure.  Yet  I. 
confess  I  don't  enjoy  them  much. 
I  believe  the  reason  is,  that  they 
are  almost  all  repetitions,  more  or 
less  exact,  of  the  great  edifices  that 
haye  receired  the  stamp  of  £une. 
They  all  remind  you  of  those  models 
which  are  fixed  in  the  mind  as 
classical  When  better  cannot  be, 
it  is  of  course  a  good  thing  to  mul- 
tiply these  modds.  Accustom  the 
people  by  all  means  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  shapes  devdoped 
in  the  great  triumphs  of  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Qothic  architecture. 
But  models  are  mere  models  after 
all,  and  nerer  to  be  put  in  the  rank 
of  originals,  though  they  may  do 
service  in  their  own '  humble  way. 
They  do  not  carry  the  historical 
legend  that  every  piece  of  native 
architecture,  standing  in  its  own 
pUce,  is  invested  with.  A  remnant 
of  a  Roman  wall,  a  iiragment  of  a 
Norman  moulding  showing  how 
fiff  into  the  desert  the  influence  of 
Ihat  race  had  penetrated,  has  more 
true  interest  in  it  than  all  the  Egyp- 
tiaa  sphinxes  and  medieval  tombs 
of  painted  plaster* work  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

Elsewhere,  Bavaria  is  rich  in 
those  monuments  which  bring  the 
beholder  into  dose  communion 
with  the  real  past  Bamberg  is 
not  a  household  name  among  tour- 
ists-^ place  that  must  be  ^^done*' 
under  pain  of  loss  of  caste ;  yet  I 
found  it  c&rowded  with  noble  speci- 
mens of  architecture,  inm  the  ear- 
Ueat  to  the  lalest  of  Ohriitiati  types. 


The  cathedral,  In  Oe  fint  sbge  of 
NfNrman  and  mergine  into  the  » 
cond,  gave  me  totaUy  new  idets 
about  Uie  capacity  and  leaooroes  of 
that  fltyle^tbe  one  which  Ms  tb 
purely  Glothic  or  pointed  udutK- 
ture  with  the  actual  Bomu.  Aswe 
have  it  in  its  greatest  exanpla  is 
this  countn-— in  Durham  Gi&iedai 
and  the  Temple  Ghisdi,  ibr  is- 
stanoe--we  see  its  great  captcttyibr 
massiveneBS,  and  the  digmty  ftit 
aoccmipanies  the  external  ttinbiHts 
of  ^reat  strength  and  bM. 
Lookmg  on  these  pondaous  mam 
of  masonry,  one  has  no  ooDcepdoo 
that  the  Norman  could  bin  been 
available  for  the  light  aiiy  63qplDaf^ 
ness  of  the  later  Gothic,  hntsoitaia 
thu  cathedral  of  Bamberg  Then 
is  a  fioeling  through  the  ardiitidsR 
as  if  it  were  of  the  fifteenth  oaDtDT, 
and  oontemporary  with  Miho;  tat 
the  actual  details  mark  their  bckne- 
ing  to  the  end  of  the  elerenth  t&d 
the  beginning  of  the  tw^  «• 
tury.  In  reality,  the  hsfldios  ii 
not  lesSi  massive  and  Btnmg  tb& 
its  contemporaries  ;  the  efict  <^ 
Ughtness  is  produced  by  aa  iitistk 
device  one  ^is  not  aocaskonei  to 
the  presence  of  in  boildiogs  » 
eariy.  It  consistB  in  the  deep  bat- 
ing or  moulding  a£  the  broad  piik^ 
which  gives  them  the  aspect  of  ii^ 
limber  shafts  clustered  to(^. 
while  they  are  in  reality  heaTj  stot 
piers,  all  the  heavier  and  stna^ 
by  the  addition  of  that  eKteroI 
encrustation  of  mouldings  or  piia^ 
tarings,  whidi  conftrs  on  them  tk 
aspeot  of  lightness. 

The  city  of  two  names-Baiisbea 
and  Regensburg^-4s  extremdj  li^ 
in  histonc  meaKirial&  In  the  or 
ketpiaoe  is  a  basement  stomcc 
chamfered  courses,  that  looks isi 
it  liad  been  built  yesterdaj,  n^ 
subjected  to  rough  usage.  It  we& 
be  a  slice  taken  firom  one  ol  ^ 
new  dasaical  buildings  in  Mmid 
whkh  had  suffered  damage  ia  ^ 
tranaference  to  another  site,  p* 
uppier  portion  of  the  buildiog  b  « 
the  yery  ddest  Norman.  The  i» 
ohronism  is  exphuned  by  the  kns: 
floor  being  actual  Booiaa  voi 
such  as  aicliiteetfl^  immiririiy  the 
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daaucaL  giro  fortb  at  the  present  equally  remarkable  for  what  th^ 
day.  ^ear  to  it  the  illustrious  beer  are  like  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
of  Bavaria  is  brewed  in  the  yast  and  for  what  they  are  unlike  in 
Gothic  crvpt  of  the  church  of  a  Qermany  and  elsewhere.  The  Ger- 
monastic  house.  The  place  is  full  man  guide-books  enlarge  on  their 
of  strong  old  houses,  dty  fortresses,  strange  Oriental  character;  and  a  like 
where  the  merchant-princes  guarded  alliance  has  so  afifected  the  inquuies 
their  precious  wares  in  those  days  into  the  home  set  of  sculptures, 
before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  that  the  maddest  theories  about 
Good  Hope,  when  the  merchandise  Egyptian,  Brahmish,  and  Buddhist 
of  the  Western  world  was  shipped  origm  have  been  promulgated  about 
at  the  BaHa  h&na  or  good  wharf  of  them.  Assuredly  the  decorations 
the  Danube,  to  be  taken  to  the  round  the  door  of  the  Schotten- 
Black  Sea,  and  thence  carried  to  Kirche  are  worth  looking  after  by 
some  distant  territory  in  the  East-  the  gentleman  to  whose  learning 
ern  world.  and  zeal  we  owe  so  much  eludda-  ' 

But  of  all  things  in  tiiis  yener-  tion   of   the   sculptured   stones   of 
able -city  the  most  interesting  to  a   Scotland. 

Scot  and  an  Irishman  is  the  nj^che       The    history    of    this    monastic 
des  Schotten  j^losters — the  church   house  is  a  curious  example  of  how 
of  the    Scottish    monastery   which  names  and  even  £m^  mtkj  i>ervert 
sought  the  patronage  of  St  James,    history.      It>  was   founded   in   the 
On  approaching  it|  the  large   pro-  days  when   the  word  Scot   meant 
jecting  porch  between  two  slender   Irishman,  and  when   the  Scots  of 
towers  at  once  arrested  the  eye  by  Ireland  were  spreading   themselves 
specialties  of  a  very  notable,  kind,   over   Europe,  carrying  with   them 
It  is  profusely  adorned  with  Orien-  religion  and  learning.     In  fkct,  in 
tal  elephant  and  dragon  Jilke  figures,   their    distant   island,   remote   firom 
while  the  Norman  mouldings  con-  ihe  great  theatre  of  European  strife, 
sist   almost   entirely  of  renderings  they  had  retained  a  portion  of  the 
of     complex     wicker-work.      The  learning  and  the  Christianity  which 
whole  recalled  at  once  the   s^lp-  the   missionaries  firom  Roman  Su- 
tured stones  of  Scotland,  with  the  rope  had  imparted  to   them;   and 
feeling  that  the  Regensburg  sculp-  now,  after  Roman  Europe  had  been 
tors  ^kd  gone  a  step  on  beyond  their   desolated  and  barbaiised,  they  went 
northern  instructors,  givinjg  higher   forth  to  restore  the  precious  gifi». 
relief  and  more  artistic  skill  to  the   Their  religious  houses  were  numer- 
monstrous   representations.     I  had  ons,  but  St  James's   of  Ratasbon 
here  an  instance  of  how  real  the   was  a  kind  of  metropolitan  amo^g 
things  seen  are  in  compariSon  with  them.    How  old  it  was  as  a  resort 
the  things  read  about    When  ar-  of  hermits  and  oenobites  firom  the 
rested  by  the  aspect  of  these  sculp-  northern  land,  is  a  question  mixed 
tares,  I  had  no  recollection  of  a  pas-  up    a    good    deal   with   Bollandist 
sage  in  an  article  on  the  Scottish  fables;    but   in  the  year  1111  we 
Religious  Houses  abroad,  attributed  know  that  the  church  was  conse- 
to  a  learned  prelatjB,  which  might   crated  in  connection  with  the  Ben- 
have  fully   prepared    me    for   the  edictine    house    founded    by    the 
sight    He  speaks  of  "  the  rich  and  great   Marianus.     How  the    house 
elaborate  Norman  doorway,  unique   grew  firom  an  Irish  into  a  Scottish 
so  &r  as  Germany  is  concerned,  and   establishment^  would  be  a   curious 
recaUiog    the    peculiar    sculptured  process    of    ethnical    development, 
stones  which  are  found  most  plen-   could  we  get  at  the  particukrs  of 
tifully  in  the   eastern   county   of  it    At  first  the  Celtic  highlands  of 
Scotland^  as  well  as  the  serpentine   Scotland  would  be  deemed  part  of 
and  interlacing   decorations   which  Ireland,  and  a  wanderer  firom  lona 
are  noted  as  the   distinctive  oma-   or  Oransea  would  be   received   as 
mentation    of    the    ancient   Celtic   well  as  if  hei  came  firom  Monaster- 
manoscripts."    These  sculptures  are  boece  or  Clanmacnois.    Afterwards 
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the  name  seems  to  have  influenoed 
the  local  authorities  —  it  was  a  Soots 
institution,  and  surely  Scotsmen 
were  the  persons  entitled  to  enjoy 
it.  The  Irish  seem  to  hare  kept  a 
hold  on  it,  or  rather,  perhi^M,  to 
have  attempted  to  regain  it,  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Nachricht,  the  German'  historian 
of  the  Schottische  Benedictiner 
Stift  und  Kldster,  seems  not  to 
have  liked  them;  and  he  charges 
them  with  firaudulently  inserting  in 
the  muniments  a  definition  of  Ire- 
land as  ''Oreat  Scotland."  Th^ 
have  such  names  as  Cormacus, 
ThadeuB  (ThadyX  Benedictus,  and 
Mauritius.  Walter  Kraut,  diosen 
in  the  year  1499,  is  caUed  ''The 
last  of  the  Irish  abbots  ;'*  and  it  is 
stated  how  he  "proved  the  most 
reckless  and  eztrayagant  of  all 
these  intruders,  so  tiiat^  at  his  de- 
parture in  1616,  the  whole  posses- 
sions of  the  abbey  had  been  piUaged. 
He  survived  this  for  three  years, 
and  died  in  the  Castle  of  Wofart 
In  consequence  of  urgent  represen- 
tations of  the  spoliation  which  the 
abbey  had  underg<me  during  the 
two  centuries  of  usurpation  by  the 
Irish,  Leo  X.,  in  1616,  issued  a  bull 
restoring  it  to  the  Scottish  nation ; 
and  the  first  of  their  abbots  was 
James  Thomson,  a  priest  firom  St 
Andrews  in  Scotland,  who  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  have  attracted 
the  favourable  notice  of  the  Pope 
when  at  Rome.  The  first  fiinction 
of  the  Scottish  abbot  was  of  a  kind 
which  falls  to  the  lot  only  of  re- 
formers of  abuses  in  a  very  humble 
giade  in  this  countiy — he  redeemed 
the  plate,  reliquanes,  and  other 
valuables  which  his'  pvedeoessor 
had  pawned. 

Sixty  years  afterwards,  Ninian 
Winzet,  John  Knox's  celebrated 
oppooBot,  became  abbot  He  was 
parish  Bohoolmaster  at  Linlithgow, 
a  position  which  he  forfeited  for- 
his  audacity  in  ''  speaking  back  "  to 
the  head  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
One  would  have  thought  it  a  con- 
siderable lift  in  the  world  when  the 
parish  dominie  of  Linlithgow  be- 
came my  lord  abboi  of  St  James's 


at  Batisbon,  ^ot  Winzet  ahnT? 
lamented  his  exile  fipom  his  oU 
home.  The  Gennan  hisuniu 
says — "He  distinguished  hioecif 
by  his  zeal  and  learning  in  pobik 
disputation  so  mnch  th^  he  foond 
it  expedient  to  retire  to  Psk 
There  he  had  the  degree  of  D.D. 
conferred  upon  him,  and  his  ftat 
having  reached  Rome,  he  wis  in- 
vited thither  by  Qregoiy  im 
and  after  entering  the  order  ti 
Benedictines,  vras  named  by  him 
abbot  (tf  Ratisbon.  He  assemUcd 
in  hts  monastery  a  number  of  Scot- 
tish ecdesiftBtics  who  had  takeo 
refuge  in  the  Low  Conntries." 

These  extracts  are  taken  from  s 
coUection  of  MSS.  left  by  the  ke 
James  Dennistoan  of  Defunstoon, 
and  now  in  tiie  Advocates'  Libmr. 
They  appear  to  have  beoi  cofiedEd 
with  a  view  of  writing  a  historjot 
the  Scottish  reUgious  houses  abnad; 
and  all  who  knew  the  schobnisp 
and  good  taste  of  Denmstoon,  viQ 
believe  that  the  work  would  kn 
been  well  done. 

So  lately  as.  the  year  1847,  the 
revenues  of  tne  foundation  wr 
diverted  by  the  Bavarian  Gotos- 
ment  to  other  ec^esiasticil  po- 
poses,  a  sum  of  money  being  gha 
in  the  form  of  compensttiai  to 
those  who  were  peraonial  losers  M 
the  transaction.  The  premiseg  bad 
thus  been  for  ^sixteen  years  qs@c* 
cupied  when  I  saw  tiiem.  T^ 
church  is  kept  in  all  the  nioelj  ib^ 
freshness  in  which  a  oonsecnted 
biiplding  would  be  retigimslj  pR- 
served  among  Romanista  Ife 
monuments  along  the  wall  at  oi^e 
tell  the  native  country  of  those  vbe 
presided  and  worshipped  ther&  **  k 
pace  Ohristi  sepultua  hie  qui^ 
lUustris  ac  Reverendissimus  }>mr 
nus  Benedictus  Arbutfanot"  Tba 
there  is  a  nMte  wUar  to  liau^ 
Stuart,  and  a  »ta  viator — an  uoosaii 
expression. —  to  Abbot  Gallus  Le^ 
and  Abbot  Bernard  BaiDie^  It  is  t 
9Ut^  gradum  tiaUr  to  Abbot  IW 
dus  Fleming,  and  there  are  naaj 
other  -fiuniluir  Scots  names.  Look- 
ing round  among  them  in  the  midst 
of  a   Umd   of    strango^   twob^ 
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one  of  that  pYea^Knt  story  of  Vers- 
tlgan,  how  a  Scotsman,  descending 
one  of  the  sapdy  hollows  of  the 
steppes  of  Tartary,  heard  from  be- 
low a  dear  sweet  voice  singing 
**Bothwell  bank,  thou  bloomest 
fikir,"  and  found  it  to  come  from  a 
countrywoman  naturalised  there. 

These  monks  justified  the  char- 
acter of  the  Benedictines  as  good 
scholars  and  good  fellows.  Their 
share  in  the  burdens,  woes,  and 
pains,  laid  on  the  monastic  life,  they 
chose  to  take  out  in  the  studious  la- 
bours that  lead  to  high  scholarship, 
rather  than  in  silence,  laceration,  and 
starvation,  t  The  last  of  them  that 
remained  always  insisted  on  ^laying 
hold  of  and  hospitably  entertain- 
ing any  fellow-countryman  found 
lurking  in  tourist  &shion  about  the 
premises..  When  I  wandered  through 
their  domus  tacuas^  they  had  not 
the  odours  redolent  of  domestic  life 
which  pervade  an  ordinary  German 
dwelling,  but  rather  the  mustiness 
of  a  deserted  house.  Some  pictures 
w^ere  in  the  chambers,-  one  profess- 
ing to  represent  Queen  Mary  just 
before  her  execution.  Some  of  the* 
trifles  not  worth'  removing  which 
people  leave  to  be  disposed  of  by 
their  successors  when  they  flit  to 
new  premises,  seemed  to  be  pre- 
served with  zealous  care.  One  of 
them,  an  ear- trumpet,  hinted  that 
one  of  the  later  occupants  had  been 
deaf;  and  a  fat,  flabby  umbrella  of 
faded  purple,  was  a  meet  symbol  of 
the  dty  of  rain. 

I  must  have  one  word  of  farewell 
on  leaving  those  noble  hills,  whose 
companionship  has  imparted  the 
greater  part  of  their  brightness  to  a 
few  well-enjoyed  days.  There  is 
something  exhilarating  in  the  very 
atmosphere  of  such  a  district  that 
reminds  one  of  Milton's  drinking 
"empyrial"  (not  imperial)  air, 
"When  you  turn  your  back  on  the 
mountains,  you  are  leaving  behind 
you  an  existence  of  glory  and  gran- 
deur to  tread  the  dusty  highway 
that  traverses  the  vulgar  flat  plain 
of  oommon  life.  Even  if  the  road 
be  homewards,  you  cannot  but  feel 
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a  melancholy  regret,  as  on  a  parting 
from  loved  and  honoured  friends 
who  mav  never  be  beheld  again. 
Hence  the  mood  in  which  such  a 
scene  beholds  our  farewell  is  ever 
remembered  as  an  event  in  life. 
The  eve  before  I  went  was  warm 
and  mellow,  and  the  peaks  were  all 
steeped  in  sunshine,  which,  gradu- 
ally deserting  mountain  after  moun- 
tain according  to  its  height,  left 
the  snows  to  grow  grey  and  deepen 
into  the  blackness  of  night 

Next  morning  all  was  changed. 
The  angry  winds  were  throwing 
about  great  handful  s  of  cold  rain, 
and  roaring  in  the  recesses  of 
the  mountains  no  longer  visible. 
It  was  a  scene  adapted  forcibly  to 
remind  one  of  those  noble  lines 
uttered  by  Campbell  when  bidding 
adieu  to  the  same  land : — 


*'  Adieu !  the  woods  and  waters*  side. 

Imperial  Danube's  rich  domain ; 
Adtoa  1  the  grotto  wild  and  wide, 

The  rocks  abrupt,  the  graesy  plain  ; 

For  pallid  autumn  once  again 
Hath  swollen  each  torrent  of  the  hlH, 

Her  clouds  collect,  her  shadows  sail. 

And  watery  winds  that  swell  the  gale 
Come  loud  and  loader  still.** 


Selfishness  suggested  how  lucky 
it  was  that  the  storm  just  waited 
till  I  was  making  off,  and  .left  all  my 
days  in  the  mountain  region  bright  ^ 
and  available.  Sentiment,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  preferred  a 
genial  smile  at  parting,  instead  of 
those  stormy  tears;  and  sentiment 
was  to  be  gratified  after  all.  As 
the  train  swept  through  the  great 
plain  whence  the  Alps  rise  right  up 
without  intervening  undulations, 
the  storm  abated,  and  the  black 
curtain  of  clouds  began  to  rise 
slowly  up,  exhibiting  the  lower 
ranges  of  the  mountains,  at  first 
coldly  and  darkly,  but  then  with 
patches  of  brilliancy,  where  the  sun 
had  bored  a  hole  in  the  canopy  of 
cloud;  and  ere  I  lost  sight  of  them, 
I  had  the  enjoyment  of  beholding 
the  whole  range  relieved  from  their 
dark  wet  pall,  and  drying  them- 
selves with  smiles  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine. 
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On  the  1st  of  December,  fifteen 
years  ago,  I  made  my  first  appear- 
ance in  a  county  ball-room.  That 
I  should  choose  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, fifteen  years  later,  to  make, my 
first  appearance  in  print,  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  spent 
the  interval  in  Russia^  Consider- 
ing how  extremely  fond  I  have  al- 
ways been  of  putting  my  impres- 
sions upon  paper,  and  the  yolumin- 
ous  correspondence  with  which  the 
friends  of  my  youth  have  been 
favoured  during  my  long  absence 
from  England,  I  can  only  suppose 
that  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  pub- 
lish, because  I  never  met  a  lady  in 
my  adopted  home  who  had  ven- 
tured upon  so  bold  a  measure. 
Moreover  I  feel  certain  that,  had  I 
hinted  at  the  possibility  of  so  un- 
feminine  a  proceeding  to  my  hus- 
band—who was  then  an  officer  in 
the  Imperial  Guard — I  should  have 
increased  instead  of  dissipated  cer- 
tain prejudices  against  the  English 
nation,    which,   however,    had    not 

grevented  his  asking  me  to  go  with 
im  to  his  own  country.  That  I 
did  so  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  is 
the  best  proof  I  can  give  that  I  am 
not  constitutionally  timid' — a  fact 
which  I  will  ask  my  readers  to  bear 
in  mind  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive I  am  about  to  relate.  I  am  en- 
couraged to  believe  it  to  be  worth 
telling  from  the  circumstance,  that 
no  sooner  did  I  reach  my  old  home 
in  England,  than  a  cluster  of  chil- 
dren who  had  not  existed  when  I 
left  it,  invaded  the  sanctity  of  my 
bedroom  when  I  was  lying  down  to 
rest  before  dinner  on  the  day  of  my 
arrival,  and  insisted  upon  my  tell- 
ing them  myself  the  ghost  story, 
by  virtue  of  which  tne  name  of 
their  near  relation  was  kept  ever 
fresh  in  their  memories.  Those 
thrilling  details  which  I  had  com- 
municated in  my  letters  at  full 
length  at  the  time,  had  been  re- 
peated by  my  sister  to  each  succeed- 
ing nephew  and  ni^ce  as  he  or  the 


had  arrived  at  years  of  sufficient 
discretion  to  enable  his  or  her  hair 
to  stand  on  end  when  terrified ;  boi 
the  luxury  of  horror  which  Aunt 
Ann's  story  invariably  inspired  was 
religiously  kept  as  a  great  Christmas 
treat,  and  was  looked  upon  as  quite 
unrivalled  in  its  line  —  partly  be- 
cause it  was  true,  and  partly  because 
no  other  aimt  in  any  neighbouziog 
family  had  ever  had  any  sucS 
thing  happen  to  her ;  a  circumstance 
which  was  always  dweU  upon  with 
great  triumph  and  satisfactioa 
when  any  other  children  ventuied 
either  to  praise  their  aunts  or  to 
discuss  ghosts  in  the  abstract  So 
in  the  darkening  hours  of  a  gloomy 
autumn  afternoon  I  told  my  oini 
story,  for  I  saw  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  put  it  off  until  ChrisliBas; 
and  when  my  little  audience,  whose 
thorough  knowledge  of  CTery  inci- 
dent did.  not  in  the  least  prevent 
them  listening  with  the  same  rtpC 
interest  each  time  the  stnry  was  told 
them,  had  trotted  off,  I  thoogfat 
that  if  they  could  bear  to  hear  it  so 
many  times,  some  older  cbildrea 
might  bear  to  read  it  once.  So  now, 
as  the  clocks  are  striking  midn^t, 
I  stir  the  fire  with  a  chuckle,  for  I 
have  not  seen  a  fireplace  for  fifUen 
years,  and  I  pull  near  it  mj  com- 
fortable arm-chair — I  haye  not  seen 
what  I  call  an  armchair  for  the 
same  time;  with  a  fervent  blesing 
on  "the  stately  homes  of  England,^ 
I  shall  proceed  to  eive  my  first  ex- 
perience of  my  dreary  home  m. 
Russia. 

I  had  been  little  more  than  a  year 
in  St  Petersburg  when  my  husband 
Was  ordered  on  special  service  tea  dis- 
tant part  of  the  empira  As  Uie  duty 
he  was  sent  to  perform  would,  ia 
all  probability,  involve  a  proknged 
absence,  it  was  decided  that  I  shcmid 
be  sent  to  a  chateau  which  belonged 
to  him  in  the  Ukraine,  and  that 
wait  his  return ;  as,  however,  I  was 
utterly  inexperienced  in  the  naan- 
ners  and  customs  of  Bussian  ooonby 
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fife,  I  WM  farntshed  with  a  guide, 

philosopher,  and  friend,  in  the  per- 
Bpn  of  his  sister  Olga,  then  a  very 
charming  debutante^  now  a  very  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Russian 
corps  'diplomatique.  It  was  no 
wonder,  after  haying  turned  so 
many  heads  during  the  winter,  that 
her  own  began  to  swim,  and  that 
she  should  look  forward  with,  plea- 
sure to  the  repose  of  a  country  life, 
and  the  novel  task  of  initiating;  a 
stranger  into  its  mysteries.  Nor 
was  it  without  a  flutter  of  excite- 
ment that  I  found  myself  packed 
into  a  rootny  travelling  carriage, 
containing  my  fHend,  my  baby,  and 
the  nurse,  and  followed  by  two 
other  curiously  constructed  vehicles, 
covered  with  as  many  goods  and 
chattels  »t  if  we  were  going  finally 
to  settle  in  some  newly  inhabited 
colony.  When  I  looked  at  the  ser- 
vants, bedding,  and  provisions  that 
were  stowed  away  in  and  over  our 
three  cumbrous  equipages,  T  felt  as 
if  I  was  leading  an  exploring  party, 
and  responsible  to  the  Oeographical 
Society  for  the  results  of  my  obser- 
vations ;  indeed,  so  vivid  were  the 
impressions  which  the  incidents  of 
this  my  first  journey  through  the 
heart  of  the  country  made  upon 
my  mind,  that  I  feel  sure  I  should 
have  produced  a  very  good  paper 
fer  an  evening  meeting.  But  now, 
how  monotonous  does  that  well- 
known  way — ^with  its  sign-posts  over 
dreary  wastes  of  snow  in  winter,  its 
bottomless  sloughs  in  spring  and 
autumn,  its  clouds  of  dust  in 
summer,  its  tracts  of  deep  sand,  its 
gloomy  pine  forests,  and  its  rolling 
grass  steppes— seem  to  me!  How 
distinctly  do  I  recall  the  deserted 
post-stations  where  the  horses  are 
Bever  forthcoming,  and  how  well  I 
seem  to  know  even  the  individual 
horses  when  they  do  come,  and  can 
distinguish  between  the  yarocbiks 
who  are  my  friends,  and  those  for 
whom  I  have  an  antipathy.  As  for 
Dtght  quarters,  there  is  not  an  inn 
on  the  whole  line  of  road  the  rooms 
of  which  I  have  not,  at  some  time 
or  other,  furnished  with  all  that 
portable  material  which  I  oarry  with 


me  on  such  occasions,  and  which.  If 
it  goes  on  increasing,  will  ultimate- 
ly include  a  pier-glass  and  a  piana 

How  I  wondered  then  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  servants 
made  things  comfortable,  and  still 
more  at  the  sin^sular  ideas  whtdi 
both  they  and  Olga  entertained  of 
what  comfort  was ! 

At  length,  after  many  days,  and 
now  and  then  a  night  or  two,  of 
travel,  we  came  upon  the  steppe 
country,  where  the  forests  were  more 
scattered  and  the  popuhition  spaiw 
ser,  until  at  last  the  whole  land- 
scape was  a  boundless  expanse  of 
grass,  except  in  one  direction,  where 
a  dark  mass,  Uke  the  shadow  of  a 
doud,  marked  a  distant  wood.  No 
sooner  was  it  visible  than  my  com- 
jMinion  clapped  her  hands  with  de- 
light, the  horses  were  urged  into  a 
gallop,  the  carriage  bounded  more 
wildly  than  usual  over  the  deep 
ruts  formed  by  the  winter  rain^ 
now  baked  into  troughs  that  would 
have  smashed  ordinary  spring?,  and 
I  needed  no  other  evidence  to  prove 
to  me  that  our  destination  was  at 
hand.  I  confess  my  heart  sank 
within  me,  for  there  was  srmething 
inexpressibly  dreary  in  the  pre- 
spect.  My  baby,  who  had  under- 
gone the  trials  of  the  Journey  witk 
a  fortitude  and  a  power  of  endur- 
ance truly  Sclavonic,  set  up  a  loud 
wail,  which  it  seemed  to  me  oouM 
only  arise  from  instinctive  dread 
and  dismay.  I  looked  round  in 
every  direction,  and  though  the 
range  of  vision  was  most  extensife^ 
not  the  vestise  of  a  cottage  wae 
visible,  not  a  human  being  enliven- 
ed the  scene  ;  so  I  sank  gently  bade 
and  in  silence,  and  added  my  teaiv 
to  baby's.  Fortunately,  Olga  wae 
too  much  excited  to  notice  me,  and 
alter  violently  hugging  my  first- 
bom  in  ^  paroxysm  of  delight,  she 
performed  the  same  operation  upoa 
me.  Thanks  to  the  moisture  she 
had  acquired  from  the  cheeks  of 
that  little  cherub,  she  did  not  die- 
cover  the  tears  on  mine  ;  so  we 
plunged  into  the  gloomy  reoeseee 
of  the  wood,  and  I  was  cheered 
by  seeing  a  road  branch  off  to  the 
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Ifehi,  whfoh  slie  iofonned  hm  M 
to  the  viUago.  While  wondering 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  do 
a  little  *'  parish  "  in  ity  and  secretlj 
■uduQg  up  my  mind  to  open  a  Sun- 
day school,  I  was  startled  by  the 
Itollow  sound  of  ^e  horses'  hooft 
upon  a  wooden  bridge,  and  looking 
out,  saw  that  we  were  crossing  a 
dry  moaty  and  entering  an  old  moss- 
grown  castle,  through  a  somewhat 
dilapidated  archway. 

Immense  trees  OTerhun^  the 
building,  which  I  had  only  timers  to 
observe  was  very  ancient,  but  still 
apparently  substantial,  and  very 
quaint  and  irregular  in  form. 

We  pulled  up  at  a  low  door  in  a 
gfiass-grown  quodraogle,  where  stood 
an  old  white^ieaded  servitor,  into 
whose  arms  Olga  precipitated  her* 
•elf  with  the  most  ardent  express 
sons  of  joy  :  behind  him  a  row  of 
domestics  eyidently  gazed  with  no 
litfUe  awe  and  respect  upon  the 
fetinue  of  town  servants  we  had 
brought  from  St  Petersburg.  Not- 
withstanding the  bustle  and  the 
high  state  of  preparation  of  every- 
body for  our  arrival,  I  felt  chilled 
b(y  a  sensation  of  solitude  and  deso- 
lation I  had  not  experienced  since 
leavii^  England :  the  whirl  and 
0Mety  of  the  capital,  the  constant 
attendance  at  court  which  fell  to 
tqr  lot — ^the  excitement  and  novelty 
af  a  life  altogether  which  never  al- 
bwed  a  mom«it  for  serious  thought 
-r-bad  kept  me,  as  I  supposed,  con- 
tented and  happy.  Too  young  to  dis- 
cover cares  in  life  which  did  not  ex- 
ist, too  giddy  to  seek  out  occupation 
I,  did  not  desire,  I  had  lived  like  a 
Wutterfly  in  a  beautiful  garden,  and 
now  suddenly  found  myself  without 
the  flowers,  and  the  sunshine^  and 
ihe  other  butterflies  that  used  to 
pay  me  court  It  was  a  moment  of 
terrible  reaction — eren  my,  oompsn- 
ien's  highapirits  failed  to  make  me 
t«k«  a  cheerful  Yiew  of  things.  When 
I  followed  the  old  white-hwled  man 
under  ih^  low  doorway,  and  Olga 
lieked  her  arm  in  mine,  I  £bH  as  if 
W  was  the  jailw,  and  she  was  ea- 
Oorting  me  to  a  dungeon  in  which 
I  iwaa  to  be  oonfincd  for  ]ih.    Ife 


was  Tery  wrong,  I  know,  and  I  cob- 
cealed  my  feelings  as  much  as  I 
could,  but  she  felt  me  shaddcfr  as  I 
leant  upon  her  arm,  and  stopped 
suddenly.  "Why,"  she  said,  ''do 
you  tremble  so  much  f  are  yon 
frightened  f  Who  told  yon  the 
castle  was  haunted  ?  "  I  had  nfvcr 
heard  anything  about  the  castie, 
except  that  my  husband  used  to 
make  there  what  he  called  his 
**  economies,''  by  which  he  meant 
that  he  had  a  bailiff  who  liyed  in 
it  and  farmed  his  property  for  him ; 
and  as  for  its  being  haunted,  it  was 
a  positive  relief  to  my  mind  to  hev 
anything  about  it  half  so  interest- 
ing. So  I  laughed  at  the  notion  of 
an  Englishwoman  dther  beliera^ 
in  or  being  afraid  of  ghosts,  and 
said  I  shirered  because  a  cold 
draught  came  down  the  passage 
along  which  we  were  pasaog. 
"  Yes,"  observed  my  oonipanioo, 
*^  since  the  bailifif  refused  to  live  in 
it,  the  castle  has  been  quite  nun- 
habited,  so  that  the  air  feels  chilly ; 
but  we  will  have  the  stoTes  lighted 
and  make  ourselves  .comfortable. 
There  is  not  the  least  danger  in  the 
daytime,  and  at  night  we  will  sleep 
in  the  cottage,  which  papa  bnik 
just  before  his  death,  when  the 
ghosts  made  it  impossible  to  sleep 
any  longer  in  the  castle."  As  sl^ 
said  this  we  ^we  standing  in  a 
fine  old  hall,  round  which  were 
ranged  some  figures  in  armour ;  ^ 
walk  were  decorated  with  tap^tiy, 
and  where  the  wood  panelling  ap- 
peared, it  was  in  many  places  paint- 
ed so  as  to  form  a  picture  with  the 
edge  of  the  panel  for  the  fiaaaa 
Veiy  uncouth  men  and  women  in- 
deed the  worthy  progenitors  of  my 
husband  appeared,  as  depicted  upon 
these  ancestral  walls-— capable  of 
any  deed  of  darkness,  and  jost  the 
sort  Qf  people  who  would  oontinQe 
to  live  in  the  castle  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  repoi^kig  like 
rei^>ectable  members  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  the  number  <tf  squue 
feet  of  soil  aUotted  to  than.  (Jn- 
fortunately,  instead  of  being  huiM, 
some  bad  been  put  into  a  &aily 
vault,  and  wtra  pcchapa  nore  mt 
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1«88  on  that  tocouni  Wbateyer  be 
the  reason,  the  current  superstition 
was,  that  the  originals  of  some  of 
the  portraits  which  adorned  the 
walls  of  this  large  hall  continued  to 
inhibit  the  castle,  to  the  exclusion 
of  its  present  lawfhl  possessors;  and 
an  extremely  sayage-looking  Sdaro- 
nian  warrior,  with  a  battle*axe  in 
his  hand,  and  what  seemed  to  be 
some  sort  of  drum  at  his  feet,  was 
the  most  generally  acknowledged 
spectre.  Why  he  was  chosen,  I 
Imow  not,  except  that  the  fitrourite 
sound  of  the  ghostly  occupant  was 
said  to  be  the  rattle  of  a  drum,  or 
rather  a  thing  like  a  tom-tom,  which 
in  those  early  days  was  one  of  the 
musical  instruments  of  these  bar- 
barians. I  confess,  at  the  moment 
I  was  thinking  yery  little  about  my 
husband's  restless  ancestors;  my 
thoughts  were  back  in  my  own  dear 
little  room  at  home — ^that  room  in 
which  I  am  now  writing  this ;  and 
I  would  have  embraced  the  knees 
of  the  most  disreputable  of  spectres 
who  should  at  that  moment  have 
pounced  upon  me  from  any  of  the 
surrounding  pictures,  and  in  ihe 
twinkling  of  an  eye  have  landed 
me  on  the  door-steps  of  the  paternal 
mansion.  So  I  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  Olga's  patter  about  goblins,  and 
gazed  vacantly  at  the  gaunt  figures 
in  armour,  and  the  gloomy  groined 
roof  overhead,  and  the  Aided  tapes- 
try and  ill-drawn  portraits.  I  saw 
that  a  massive  staircase  led  to  re- 
gions overhead,  at  yet  unexplored, 
and  I  perceived  that  it  was  really 
true  that  we  were  not  going  to 
sleep  in  the  castle.  Still  we  seemed 
to  be  going  partially  to  inhabit  it, 
fbr  a  rather  dark  passage  led  from 
the  hall  into  a  really  charming 
drawing-room,  where  the  air  had 
been  warmed,  and  the  temperature 
was  agreeable.  It  was  furnished 
in  the  most  modem  Parisian  style, 
and  from  one  window  a  view  was 
obtained  of'a  straggling  cottage  or 
two  of  the  village,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  concealed  by  the  wood. 
That  window  was  quite  a  oonsola* 
tlon  to  me  for  the  moment,  and 
altogether  the  room    looked  habit* 


able  and  light,  and  I  felt  my  spinii 
rising  again.  A  small  dining-room 
opened  off  the  drawing-room,  bat 
on  festive  occasions  the  large  hall 
I  have  already  describe4  was  used! 
Beyond  the  small  dining-room  there 
was  a  billiard  -  roouL  A  passage 
led  from  the  drawing-room  to  a 
^asB  door,  upon  opening  which  ws 
emei^d  upon  a  bridge  which  cross^ 
ed  the  moait,  but  which  was  coves* 
ed  in  partly  with  glass  and  partly 
with  planking.  This  led  into  a 
detached  cottage,  consisting  of  no* 
thing  but  bed-rooms.  The  fact  that 
the  castle  itself  was  of  immensa 
dimensions,  and  contained  ai^ 
amount  of  accommodation,  and  that 
the  femily  had  nevertheless  been 
positively  driven  out  of  it  by  ghosts, 
and  obliged  to  build  a  cottage  to 
sleep  in, ,  was  the  most  practical 
eyidence  I  could  have  desired  that^ 
whatever  might  be  the  foundation 
of  the  belief,  it  existed  pretty 
strongly.  I  have  been*  obliged,  for 
reasons  which  will  presently  appeaiy 
to  be  thus  particular  in  describing 
the  pUn  of  the  castle,  and  of  tbs 
principal  rooms  in  it 

The  cottage  was  decidedly  an  im»- 
provement  on  the  gloomy  structure 
we  had  left.  Whereas  the  castle 
was  surrounded  on  three  sides  hj 
dense  black  pine  forest,  the  trees  of 
which  overhung  the  moat,  and  al- 
most shot  th^  branches  into  tho 
upper  windows,  the  view  from 
the  cottage  windows  presented  the 
strangest  contrast  from  my  bed- 
room window:  not  a  tree  bigger 
than  a  rose-bush  was  visible  any^ 
where;  a  neglected  flower-gardea 
was  bounded  by  a  sunk  fence,  to 
whic/h  it  descended  in  a  gentle  slope^ 
and  beyond  that  nothing  but  grass,  • 
with  here  and  tho-e  a  field  of  In* 
dian-com  or  wheat  stubble;  stiUf 
with  the  bright  sun  setting  upon 
it,  there  was  something  comforting 
in  its  very  grandeur  and  expanse.^ 
I  seemed  to  breathe  again  after 
having  been  nearly  stifled  in  the 
castle.  The  dungeon^feeling  was 
gomg  of^  and  a  momentary  senssii 
tion  I  of  butterfly  seemed  to  thrill 
throttgh  me.    Two  peasant  women 
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were  returning  fh>m  work  to  ibe 
Tillage,  and  as  I  opened  the  win- 
dow I  heard  them  sing.  Dec'dedlj 
I  should  Tisit  the  poor  of  the  parish 
to-morrow.  I  would  find  out  an 
old  serf  **bad  with  the  rheumatic, 
mj  ladjr/'  and  take  him  "Rhus.'* 
Then  I  looked  at  the  women  as 
they  walked  away,  and  wondered  if 
I  wanted  to  sell  them  how  I  should 
have  to  set  about  it — ^whether  they 
were  fixtures  on  the  land,  or  if  I 
could  let  them  ;  and  then  I  thought 
it  would  be  more  philanthropio  to 
lure  anybody  I  saw  belonging  to  a 
neighbour  that  seemed  unhappy, 
and  that  led  me  to  think  of  neigh- 
bours, and  I  asked  Olga  who  our 
neighbours  were,  and  how  far  off 
they  lived.  She  told  me  the  nearest 
lived  seventeen  miles  off,  but  that 
he  was  a  horrid  man,  who  had  ill- 
treate^  his  wife  till  she  died,  and 
he  now  lived  there  alone;  and  the 
next  nearest  was  a  lady,  who  bad 
be^  married  and  divorced  a  great 
many  times,  and  finally  got  tired  of 
going  through  the  ceremony,  but 
who  did  not  the  less  prefer  the  so- 
ciety of  gentlemen  to  that  of  ladies. 
Then  there  was  an  old  lady  who 
Uyed  by  herself,  twenty-four  miles 
off;  and  a  charming  &mily  thirty 
miles  of^  whose  acquaintance  I 
made  some  years  after.  All  this  was 
^couraging,  and  I  ceased  to  be  a 
butterfly  again.  The  growling  and 
grumbling  of  my  English  maid,  who 
ever  since  her  arrival  in  Russia  had, 
lor  some  reason  known  6nly  to  her- 
•elf,  pertinaciously  refused  to  have 
her  toa  made  in  a  samovar,  and 
who  now  said  that  when  I  engaged 
her  to  accompany  me  to  Russia  I 
should  have  mentioned  that  **the 
finmily  was  inhabited  with  ghosts,'* 
did  not  improve  my  frame  of  mind ; 
and  when  she  gave  me  wammg, 
and  announced  her  intention  to  go, 
and  I  thought  how  difficult  it  had 
been  to  come,  I  told  her  with  a  mali- 
cious satis&ction  that  I  should  be 
the  least  obstacle  she  would  have  to 
encounter  in  carrying  out  her  de- 
sign of  returning  to  her  native  land ; 
on  which,  feeling  the  impossibility 
«f  putting  her  threat   into   execu- 


tion, she  retorted  that  it  was  my 
fiiult  if  J  had  made  her  '*  an  Elisar 
beth,  or  Exile  in  Siberia,"  and  bmst 
into  a  violent  paroxysm  of  tears. 

Fortunately  the  ills  of  life  do 
not  assume  large  dimensionB  at 
eighteen,  and  in  a  few  days  I  had 

riite  recovered  my  wonted  spirita. 
had  explored  every  nook  and  eor- 
ner  of  the  old  castle  in  the  boldest 
and  most  sacrilegioos  way.  I  had 
opened  rooms  supposed  to  be  ex- 
clusively inhabited  by  ghostsL  I 
had  been  stifled  with  clouds  of  dust 
in  the  course  of  my  investigati<msL 
I  had  taken  the  skin  off  my  fingcn 
trying  to  turn  gigantic  keys  in  is- 
possible  locks,  and  Olga  had  kept 
at  a  respectable  distance  behind 
me,'  and  uttered  a  -little  screaai 
every  time  I  had  broken  into  a  new 
room.  As  to  the  old  steward,  hs 
was  as  much  scandalised  at  the  ex- 
ploratory tendencies  of  the  mi>trei8 
as  at  the  fine  airs  of  the  maid :  wl^ 
I  was  scrambling  up  rickety  hA- 
ders  in  spite  of  all  warning  about 
the  dangers  of  their  breaking,  die 
was  insisting  upon  hot- water  bottks 
for  her  feet  To  my  intense  de- 
light, I  discovered  two  very  sociabie 
greyhounds  at  the  bailiff*s ;  and  as 
horse-breeding  was  part  of  the  hxm 
operations,  I  had  no  diflSculty  in 
getting  a  new  mount  eYcrj  day  mh 
til  I  was  satisfied;  and  then  how 
Olga  and  I  used  to  fly  across  the 
country  after>  bares,  and  how  fmA 
the  dogs  and  the  horses  and  the 
riders  all  got  of  each  other  at  last  1 
Then  I  made  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  population  of  the  village, 
and  though  I  could  not  exdiacge 
an  idea  with  one  of  them,  I  found 
plenty  to  do ;  and  I  was  beginnii^ 
to  forget  all  about  the  ghost.«,  when 
one  night,  just  as  I  was  going  to 
sleep,  m  flounces  ''Elizabeth,  or 
the  Exile,'*  gives  two  violent  gasps, 
and  faints  dead  away  by  the  side 
of  my  bed.  Not  being  at  all  €f 
a  nervous  temperament  myself  I 
don't  generally  make  allowances 
for  persons  addicted  to  hysteria; 
but  there  was  not  the  ^gfatest 
doubt  about  the  genuineness  d 
Elizabeth's   present   condttioii,  sad 
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at  least  half  an  hour   elapsed   be- 
fore, by  diDt  of  violent  remedies,  I 
succeeded    in    restoring     conscious- 
ness.   Not  that  I  gained  much,  for 
no  sooner  did  she  *'come  to" — ^to 
nse  her  own  expression — than  she 
shut  her  eyes  and  **  went  off  '*  again. 
This  she  did  three  times,  and  then 
her    anxiety  to  tell    me  the  story 
overcame  every  other  consideration, 
and  she  sat  up,  took  rather  a  long 
sip  of  sal-volatile  and   commenced. 
I  should  premise  that  I  had  allowed 
Elizabeth — who,  by  the  way,  never 
permitted    either   me   or    anybody 
else  to  call  her  anything  but 'Phil- 
lips, and  whose  Christian  name  was 
Jane — to  sit  and  work  in  a  sort  of 
little   boudoir  that   opened   off  the 
billiard-room,     in     ofder    that    she 
might  not  mix  with  the  other  ser- 
vants,   who,    she    said,    were    not 
*'  sympatica "     to    her  —  she    had 
spent  a  winter  in  Rome  with  a  lady 
before  coming  to  me.      '^So,**  says 
Phillips,   "knowing,  my  lady,   that 
yon   would  want  your    riding-*abit 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
that  I  should  have  to  let  a  whole 
new  bit  in,  in  consequence  of  your 
ladyship's  always  tearing  your  *abit 
exactly   in   the  same    place— least- 
ways   three    mornings    running — I  • 
hanticipated  rather  a  long  job,  and 
BO  I  determined    to  set  about  it  at 
once;  and  your  ladyship  may  ima- 
gine the  'error  I  conceived  when  I 
found,   on   reaching   my  apartment 
after  undressing  of   your  fadvship, 
diat  I  had  left  my  needle-book  and 
thimble,    and   bother   working  ma- 
terials,  in   my   morning    boodwar. 
Well,  my  lady,   I  was  in  a  great 
many   minds    before  I  could  sum- 
ming  up    courage  to  go   into  that 
dre^lful     castle    at    this    time   of 
night;  and  it  was  not  without  aw- 
ful   trembling  —  and    I    may    say 
even    haspen-like     shakings  —  that 
I  'urried  along   the   glass    passage 
across  the  moat,  a-shading  of  the 
candle   with    my    'and.      When*  I 
opened    the  door  into  the  billiard- 
room    there    come  a  gust  of  wind 
that  ahnost  extinguished  my  light; 
and   I   got   so    frightened    that   I 
turned    back    again   as  far  as  the 


passage,  and  there  I  stopped  to 
take  breath,  and  that  gave  me  time 
to  think  of  your  ladyship's  displea- 
sure if  I  did  not  get  the  'abit  ready, 
and  so  I  gently  opened  the  door 
again  and  listened,  —  but,  as  Mr. 
Munckting  Mills  beautifully  ob- 
serves, '  the  beating  of  my  own  *art 
was  the  honly*  sound  I  'eard,'  least- 
ways at  that  moment,  my  lady.  A 
moment  after,  I  tripped  over  a 
billiard-cue  which  was  prostrated, 
— and,  oh !  what  another  start  that 
give  ma  I  felt  as  if  I  was  made 
up  of  electrical  wires  and  was  keep- 
ing on  having  shocks  fVom  everv- 
thmg  I  touched — ^being  continually 
and  perpetually  expecting  of  ehosts 
made  me  almost  feel  as  if  I  was 
somebody  else,  especially  when  the 
light  made  my  own  'orrid  shadow 
stand  up  on  the  wall  all  of  a  sud- 
ding,  right  opposite  to  me.  Well, 
my  ladv,  I  was  shaking  so  when  I 
got  'old  of  my  working  materials 
that  I  run  the  needles  into  my  fin- 
gers without  caring,  and  was  run- 
ning away,  feeling  always  that 
somebody  might  be  close  behind 
me  in  the  dark  for  all  I  knew  to 
the  contrairy,  when  of  a  sudden, 
as  I  got  into  the  passage  leading 
from  the  great  hall  to  the  billiard- 
room  —  oh,    my    lady  I ^"    Her« 

Phillips  b^n  again  to  tremble  so 
violently  that  I  poured  out  some 
moce  sal-volatile;  and  in  order  to 
encourage  her,  as  I  administered  it, 
said,  "  Well,  my  good  Phillips, 
what  did  you  seef  "Oh,  nothing; 
my  lady ;  nothing  visible  could  ever 
make  such  awful  sounds;  and  it 
was  right  in  my  ear,  not  an  inch 
off,  as  I  am  a  living  woman.  Just 
as  I  came  out  of  the  billiard-room 
off  it  went  with  a  bang,  exactly  like 
the  militia." 

"  Well,  but  off  went  what  ?  could 
you  see  nothing  ?" 

"Why,  first,  I  never  looked; 
and,  second,  it  was  too  dark  if 
I  had;  it  was  just  at  the  corner 
where  the  passage  turns  to  the 
glass  door;  but  oh,  it  was  so 
loud,  I  wonder  you  did  not  hear 
it  here;  it  were  like  a  number 
of  little  pistols  going  off  quick  as 
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lig^t,  one  after  the  other.  Coming 
^  me  of  a  sndding,  and  me  feeling 
as  I  was,  and  being  wound  np  to 
the  *ighest  pitch  at  any  rate,  I  gave 
a  scream  and  a  jump,  my  lady,  as 
I  shall  never  know  how  many  feet 
in  the  air;  and  I  never  stopped 
screaming  and  running,  with  occa- 
monal  jumps,  and  once  I  fell  down^ 
till  I  came  to  your  ladyship* s  bed- 
side, where  here  I  shall  remain  and 
never  again  to  move.  0  dear,  0 
dear  I "  and  Phillips  went  off  into  a 
fit  of  incoherent  lamentation  and 
much  sobbing,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  induced  her  to  get  upon 
the  couch,  where  she  finally  cried 
herself  to  sleep.  I  was  excessively 
annoyed.  In  the  first  place,  Phil- 
lips was  full  enough  of  fancies 
without  silly  practical  jokes  being 
played  upon  her  to  increase  them ; 
and,  in  the  second,  she  was  suffi- 
ciently difficult  to  please  without 
maldng  Russia  more  intolerable 
to  her  than  it  already  was.  So 
spake  the  sensible^  practical  Eng- 
lishwoman ;  but  in  so  speaking 
I  am  bound  to  say  she  was  not 
telling  the  real  truUi.  I  felt  I  was 
deceiving  mysel£  I  knew  well 
enough  it  was  no  trick  of  the  ser- 
vants to  frighten  my  maid.  There 
was  not  a  servant  in  the  place  who 
would  venture  into  the  castle  after 
we  had  left  the  drawing-room. 
Moreover,  had  not  the  very  owner, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  bailiff,  been 
frightened  out  of  the  place  years 
ago,  and  gone  to  the  expense  of 
building  bedrooms?  Again,  what 
Phillips  said  about  the  nature  of 
the  sounds  was  consistent  with 
general  report;  it  was  said  they 
were  so  loud  sometimes  that  there 
was  not  a  servant  in  the  place  who 
had  not  heard  them.  So  much  so, 
that  on  certain  nights  of  the  week 
the  villagers  used  timidly  to  ap- 
proach the  castle  and  listen;  and 
then,  the  moment  the  noises  broke 
out,  would  run  away  terrified.  The 
day  most  patronised  by  the  ghosts, 
I  had  heard,  was  Saturday ;  but 
whether  our  presence  had  kept 
them  unusually  quiet,  or  whether  I 
was  always  too  sound  asleep  at  the 


interesting  moment  to  bear  them,  I 
know  not ;  but  m^  curiosity  was  at 
last  violently  excited,  and  my  tem- 
per somewhat  roused:  eo  I  deter- 
mined, eauU  qui  eoute,  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mystery,  and  having 
arrived  at  this  decision  irrevocably 
in  my  own  mind,  I  turned  round, 
and  went  peaceably  to  sleep.  My 
first  injunction  to  Phillips  on  the 
following  morning  was,  that  she 
should  not  breathe  a  word  of  her 
experience  —  which  I  affected  to 
treat  lightly — ^to  the  Countess  Olga 
or  any  other  soul;  my  second,  Uut 
she  should  bring  my  riding>habxt 
torn  as  it  was,  as  I  thought  a  day 
with  the  greyhounds  would  not  be 
a  bad  preparation  for  a  night  with 
the  ghosts.  Fortune  faToured  my 
plans,  for  it  so  happened  that  Olga 
went  to  bed  early  with  a  headachy 
and  left  me  reading  alone  in  the 
drawing-room.  When  the  ser- 
vants came  to  take  away  the  tea,  I 
told  them  they  might  go  to  bed; 
and,  putting  a  small  reading-lamp 
by  my  side,  I  determined  to  meet 
the  ghost  single-handed.  Although 
I  attempted  to  read  while  awaidi^ 
his  arrival,  I  must  confess  that  I 
found  it  impossible  to  fix  my  atten- 
tion—  my  hearing  seemed  to  have 
become  pretematurally  acute,  and 
I  had  strong  my  nerves  up  to  a 
pitch  which  was  perhaps  a  littk 
beyond  what  they  could  bear.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  for  a  girl  to 
sit  quite  alone  in  a  castle  so  noto- 
riously haunted  that  no  man  had 
ventured  into  it  at  night,  dther 
alone  or  in  company,  for  years,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  waiting  £3r 
the  ghosts  to  appear,  was  a  very  £ur 
test  of  courage ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  I  incur  the  charge  of  timidity 
because  my  heart  did  beat  more 
rapidly  than  usual  on  this  occasicm, 
and  I  was  aware  of  a  dampness  ca 
the  forehead,  accompanied  by  that 
description  of  chill  known  as  goose- 
skin,  although  the  room  was  uncom- 
fortably warm.  At  last,  after  a 
silence  of  two  hours,  so  oppressve 
that  I  almost  longed  for  the  ghost, 
I  thought  1  had  done  enough  for 
one   night,    and'  had   fiiirly  eamdl 
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my  bed.    It  was  not  to  be  expected 
by  the  most  ezigeant  spectre  that  I 
should  sit  up  for  bim  till  daylight; 
and  I  took  up  the  lamp  to  go.    At 
the  very  last  moment   however,   I 
was  irresistibly  impelled  to  take  a 
look  into  the  Great  HalL    I  felt  I 
was  sbriDking  from  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  my  duty  if  I  left  this 
part    of    it    unfulfilled.    So,    very 
much  in  the  same  frame  of  mind 
as  Phillips  when  she  went  to  her 
"boodwar,"     I     marched    towards 
the  door  of  the  hall.    I  opened  it 
very  silently,  partly  because  I  was 
afr&id  of  the  sounds  I  made  myself 
and    partly  because    I    wanted,   if 
there  was  a  ghost,  to  see  him  with- 
out  his  seeing  me,  though,  as  I  had 
the    light,    a    moment^    reflection 
would  have  shown  me  that  would 
be   impossible.    I    walked    straight 
into    the    middle  of  the  hall,   and 
turned    the  light    boldly  upon    all 
the  pictures  and  tapestry.    Every- 
thing was  still    and    silent  as  the 
grava    *I  then  kept  the  light  fixed 
upon    the    other  entrance,   so    that 
nobody  should  come  in  without  my 
seeing  it,  and  walked  towards  son^e 
of  the  figures  in  armour  to  look  if 
anybody     was     concealed     behind 
them.      I    had     just    satisfactorily 
settled  this  point  when  I  sudden- 
ly heard   a   deep    sigh.     My  heart 
seemed  to  jump  at  once  into   my 
mouth,   and  I  felt  as  if  I  should 
choke ;  but  I  put  my  back  against 
the  wall,  so  as  not  to  be  taken  un- 
awares,  and    listened,  but   not  for 
long.     In  another  moment  a   long, 
deep,  heavy  sigh — so  long,  so  deep, 
so    full  of  misery,   that  it   almost 
amounted    to   a   moan ;    but  there 
was    no   intonation   in   it    It  was 
like  a  stage  whisper — so  clear,  and 
yet  without  any  other  kind  of  sound 
than  that  made  by  wind 

It  seemed  very  near  me,  almost 
at  my  ear;  so  near  that  I  turned 
suddenly  around.  I  found  myself 
actually  leaning  asainst  the  Scla- 
eonian  warrior  with  the  battle-axe 
uid  the  drum.  My  flesh  was  now 
beginning  to  creep,  I  felt  my  hair 
positively  rising,  and  I  wanted  to 
run  away,  but  was  afraid  to  leave 


the  wall  against  which  I  had  plaoed 
my  back,  for  it  seemed  a  sort  of 
protection.  Again  a  long  deep  sigh, 
then  another.  There  is  something 
abominable  in  sighs.  They  seem  a 
sort  of  sound  that  it  does  not  re- 
quire a  regular  body  to^  make.  A 
pair  of  lungs  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  sigh  with ;  a  mouth  is  quite  super* 
fluous.  One  might  sigh  through  a 
hole  in  one's  throat,  or  without  a 
head  at  all  for  the  master  of  that 
Then  there  was  a  sort  of  catch  in 
one  of  the  sighs  that  was  particu- 
larly disagreeable,  as  if  the  ghost 
had  been  interrupted  in  his  misery, 
and  then  it  had  been  suddenly  very 
much  increased.  I  was  still  hesi- 
tating what  to  do,  when  the  still- 
ness which  had  succeeded  the  last 
sigh  was  followed  by  a  muffled  sound 
of  beating  or  thumping,  very  low  and 
regular,  and  seeming  to  echo  all 
round  the  room,  but  to  come  fit>m 
no  particular  part  of  it  As  it  grew 
louder  my  fears  rose  to  such  a  pitch 
that  all  my  resolution  vanished.  I 
rushed  at  the  door  leading  to  the 
drawing>room,  which  I  banged  after 
me,  but  failed  to  shut  out  the  sound 
which  seemed  to  pursue  me  through 
the  drawing-room  and  along  the 
glass  passage,  with  its  increasing 
volume  still  ringing  in  my  ears. 
Into  bed,  dressed,  and  just  as  I 
was,  and  with  my  head  under  the 
bed-clothes,  I  was  still  unable  to 
shut  it  out.  A  pressure  on  my 
shoulder  made  me  start  with  a 
scream  of  terror — overtaken  at  last, 
my  bed  not  even  a  refuge  I  it  was 
too  horrible  I 

The  thought  had  hardly  flashed 
across  me  wh#n  Olga's  gentle  voice 
reassured  me.  She  was  shaking 
from  head  to  foot;  the  sounds 
from  the  castle  had  been  loud 
enough  to  wake  her  up,  and  now 
as  we  tremblingly  clasped  each 
other  we  could  hear  them  dying 
away.  The  loud  drum  roll  was 
subsiding  into  the  muffled  murmur 
I  had  heard  at  first,  and  by  degrees 
it  ceased  altogether. 

The  next  morning  Phillips  came 
to  me  with  the  triumphant  intelli- 
gence that  all  the  servants  had  been 
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roused  by  the  noises  in  the  castle, 
and  that  her  story,  which  I  had  affect- 
ed to  disbelieve,  had  thus  received 
the  most   satisfactory  confirmation. 
Poor    Phillips!    I  felt  I  owed  her 
some  apology  for  the  apparent  scep- 
ticism with  which  I  had  treated  her 
story,  and  admitted  to  her  that  I 
had  also  heard  the  sounds—in  fact, 
had  passed  a  very  uneasy  night  in 
consequence.     This  seemed  to  afford 
her  great  comfort  and  consolation, 
though     she    relapsed    into    disap- 
pointment when  she  found   that  I 
steadily  refused  to  admit  that  the 
sounds  in  question  could   possibly 
be  caused  by  supernatural  agency. 
Notwithstanding    all    which     very 
brave  language,  my  nerves  were  so 
much  shaken  by  the  incidents  of 
this  dreadful    night,   that    I    could 
scarcely  bring  myself  to  enter  the 
Great  "Hall  even  by  day,  and.  our 
evening   sittings   in    the    drawing- 
room  were  by  no  means  protracted 
to  so  late  an  hour  as  they  had  for- 
merly been.     Having  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  the  salutary  effects  of  a 
great  deal  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air  upon  the  nervous  system,  I  de- 
voted myself  to  the  destruction  of 
hares,  and  for  some  days  coursed  so 
vehemently,  that  a  new  couple  of 
greyhounds,   which  the  bailiff  had 
bought  to    relieve    his    own,   were 
fairly  worked  off  their  legs.     Still  I 
was  as  perpetually  haunted  by  the 
desire     of    discovering     something 
more  about  the  ghosts  as  the  castle 
was  by  those  uncanny  beings.*    For 
*  some  nights   I  lay  awake,  listening 
in  vain   for  sounds,   until,   at  last, 
one  night  as  I  lay  wondering  whe- 
ther they  would  evet  come  again, 
the  distant  roll  gradually  swelling 
and  as  gradually  falling  broke  the 
midnight    stillness.      It    was    not 
nearly  so  loud  as  upon  the  former 
occasion,  and  so  far  from  frighten- 
ing me,  seemed  this  time  rather  to 
inspire  me  wiih  courage.     It  was  on 
a  Saturday,  just    a  fortnight    after 
my  last  adventure,   and  I   listened 
and    calmly    speculated    upon    the 
myf^terious    sound.      I     had    been 
reading   rather   a   heavy    book,    in 
which,    nevertheless,    I    had    been 


deeply  interested ;  Ibr,  although 
young  and  giddy,  I  was  excessrrdy 
fond  of  study,  and  the  repoae  of 
country  life  had  suggested  to  me  tiw 
expediency  of  beginning  a  course 
of  serious  reading  and  followin<r  it 
up.  My  lamp  wad  burning  brightly, 
every  comer  of  the  room  was  Hght^ 
Olga  and  all  the  servants  slept  be- 
tween me  and  the  castle,  —  alto- 
gether, my  nerves  felt  fio  strong 
and  steady,  that  I  quite  wondered 
why  I  had  experienced  such  terror 
on  the  previous  occasion ;  so  I  ocee 
again  resolved  to  fiithom  the  mys- 
tery, and  this  time  I  determined  that 
not  the  whole  misery  of  the  uni- 
verse concentrated  into  one  si^h,  nor 
the  tattoo  roll  of  all  the  armies  of 
Europe  concentrated  into  one  dram, 
should  drive  me  fit>m  the  Great 
Hall.  Having,  as  upon  the  first  night 
of  Phillips's  adventure,  arrived  at 
this  irrevocable  decision,  I  turned 
round  and  went  peaceably  to  deep. 

The  first  thing  which  mj  ^ter- 
in-law  asked  me  next  morning  ms 
whether  I  had  heard  the  sounds  in 
the  night  On  my.  admitting  that 
I  had,  she  said  that  she  had  not 
felt  so  frightenedVis  upon  the  1^ 
occasion,  and  remarked  that  she 
supposed  in  time  we.  should  get 
quite  accustomed  to  them.  I  told 
her  I  had  already  so  far  overeoiae 
my  original  dread,  that  I  had  de- 
termined in  my  own  mind  to  make 
another  noctural  experieoce,  and 
proposed  to  her  to  join  me.  Hov- 
ever  brave  one  may  be  individually, 
a  companion  on  such  occasions  b 
always  an  immense  support  To 
my  great  delight  she  readily  con- 
sented to  my  proposal.  I  suggested 
that  we  should  not  wait  until  the 
next  Saturday  night,  but  try  at 
once,  and  keep  on  making  experi- 
ments every  night  during  the  week ; 
by  thbse  means,  if  nothing  was  se^ 
or  heard,  we  should  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  loneliness  of  the 
Great  Hall,  and  be  better  able  to  &c« 
the  dangers  of  the  fatal  Saturday. 
I  am  bound  to  s^y  that  we  passed  the 
whole  of  this  day  in  a  fever  of  ex- 
citement and  anticipation.  I  wait 
half-a-dozen    times   into    the  Great 
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Hall,  impelled  thither  hy  a  fascina- 
tion which  was  quite  irresistible. 
I  gazed  at  all  the  pictures,  ex* 
amined  all  the  panelling,  ascended 
the  massive  staircase,  which  never* 
theless  creaked  even  with  m^ 
light  weight,  and  became  fami- 
liar with  every  object  Which  a 
heated  imagination  could  possibly 
turn  into  a  ghost.  Gaunt  figures  in 
armour,  with  a  dim  light  upon  them, 
are  especially  ghost4ike  and  super- 
natural. The  bars  of  their  visors 
always  look  like  long  teeth,  and 
they  make  a  nasty  rattle  when  you 
touch  them,  extremely  disagreeable 
in  the  dark.  I  determined  that  I 
should  allow  my  mind  to  rest  on 
none  of  these  things  when  I  came 
at  night  with  01g&  Indeed,  I  tried 
to  take  one  warrior  to  pieces,  on 
purpose  to  feel  on  inttfoate  terms 
with  him,  and  succeeded  so  far  that 
I  got  his  helmet  off^  and  could  not 
get  it  on  again;  so,  as  a  piece  of 
bravado,  I  put  it  under  his  arm, 
and  made  him  look  more  ghastly 
than  ever.  Then  I  went  back  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  by  the  time 
ten  o'clock  struck  I  had  worked 
myself  up  into  such  a  recklessly  de- 
fiant mood,  that  I  felt  almost  in- 
toxicated with  excitement  Olga 
caught  the  infection.  A7e  could 
scarcely  restrain  our  impatience  till 
the  moment  came  to  dismiss  the 
servants :  then  we  jumped  up  and 
waltzed  «round  the  room,  a  sort  of 
war-dance  of  triumph  and  defiance. 
Then  we  lighted  every  candle,  and 
went  into  the  billiard-room  and 
lighted  it  up  too,  careless  of  what 
the  servants  would  suppose, — laugh- 
ing, indeed,  at  the  terror  which  the 
unusual  illumination  would  inspire, 
and  which  W9uld  certainly  be  at- 
tributed to  a  posse  of  debauched 
ghosts ;  then  we  played  a  noisy 
game  of  billiards^  —  all  which'  be  it 
remembered,  was  merely  a  form  of 
Dutch  courage.  We  were  both  by 
this  time  in  our  secret  souls  exces- 
sively teriified.  Both  would  will- 
ingly have  danced  off  to  bed  instead 
of  round  the  billiard- table;  but  our 
honour  was  at  stake,  and  we  kept 
up  appearances  magnificently.     At 


last  the  midnight  hour  strack,  and, 
arming  ourselves  each  with  a  cue  in 
one  hand  and  a  candle  in  the  other, 
we  marched  defiantly  towards  the 
Great  Hall. 

The  first  thing  I  saw  was  my 
friend  the  warrior  whom  I  had  left 
with  bis  head  under  his  arm,  glar- 
ing at  me  with  his  black,  ghastly 
cavern  of  a  mouth  and  hollow  eye- 
sockets  ;  but,  to  my  horror  a^d  dis- 
may, his  head  was  back  again  upon 
his  shoulders.  As  none  of  the  ser- 
vants would  have  ventured  into  the 
Hall  since  tJie  comparatively  late 
hour  that  I  had  last  visited  it,  I  was 
driven  to  the  unpleasant  conclusion 
that  this  mailed  knight  had  either 
put  on  his  own  head,  or  had  got  an 
equally  unearthly  friend  to  put  it 
on  for  him.  I  felt  my  couri^  al- 
ready giving  way,  so  I  laughed  and 
talked  boisterously,  and  rapped  his 
helmet  soundly  with  my  cue,  as  I 
told  the  story  in  a  loud  tone  to 
Olga.  She  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  tapping  the  panelling 
with  her  cue,  as  she  laughingly  said, 
loud  enough  to  drown  the  sound  of 
the  ghost's  drum.  We  seemed  both 
penetrated  with  the  conviction  that 
our  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in 
making  as  much  noise  as  possible, 
ao  I  began  to  tap  the  panels  on  my 
side  of  the  room  also.  At  that  mo- 
ment, the  most  piercing  scream  I 
ever  heard  issue*  from  mortal  throat 
burst  from  Olga ;  her  candle  dropped 
with  a  crash,  and  before  I  could 
look  round  she  tore  wildly  past  me, 
screaming,  **  Fly  I  fly  I  save  your- 
self!'' I  needed  no  further  admo- 
nition. Never  turning  my  head,  I 
rushed  ^  after  her  to  the  passage 
leading  to  the  drawing-room,  my 
candle  also  going  out,  and  in  we 
both  burst  to  the  brilliantly  lighted 
room,  pale,  panting,  and  exhausted. 
Our  first  care  wa^  to  double-lock 
the  door  by  which  we  had  just  en- 
tered; and  as,  in  order  to  regain 
our  bedrooms,  it  was  necessary  to 
traverse  the  glass  passage,  now  dark, 
we  rested  for  a  minute  while  I 
lighted  my  candle,  and  Olga  took 
another  out  of  the  candelabra 
This  gave  me  time  to  think  that  a 
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retreat  to  the  oottage,  after  all  my 
resolutions,  without  even  knovring 
what  had  happened,  would  be  igno- 
minious, 80  I  implored  Olga  to  sit 
down  and  calm  herself,  and  give 
me  some  reason  for  her  extravagant 
alarm.  I  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  provide  sundry  restoratives  in 
case  of  our  needing  them,  and  in  a 
few  moments  she  had  comparatively 
regained  her  tranquillity.  All  she 
could,  say  was,  that  as  she  was  tap- 
ping the  panel  on  which  was  painted 
the  Sclavonian  warrior,  the  cue 
was  suddenly  drawn  out  oT  her 
hand  by  some  invisible  influence. 
She  had  not  let  it  drop,  nor  had 
she  brought  it  back  with  her.  There 
was  no  denying  the  fact;  the  cue 
bad  vanished  —  but  how,  reniained 
a  mystery.  When  she  felt  it  being 
pulled  from  her  hand  she  screamed, 
dropped  the  light,  turned  and  fled, 
and  she  could  give  me  no  further 
information  upon  the  subject 
Meantime  wo  sat  and  listened.  Not 
a  [|ound  could  we  hear  except  the 
murmur  of  the  wind  and  the  rust- 
ling of  the  pine  branches  which 
overhung  the  window.  Feeling  that 
this  silence  would  unnerve  us,  and 
reluctant  to  yield  to  Olga's  en- 
treaties to  go  to  the  cottaget,  I  pro- 
posed that  we  should  return  to  the 
billiard-room,  lock  both  the  doors, 
and  play  a  game  of  billiards.  A 
ghost  would  scarcel/  be  bold  enough 
to  enter  a  room  in  which  there  were 
fifteen  candles  burning;  and  if  the 
sounds  were  as  loud  as  usual,  we 
would  sit  there  and  listen  to  them 
safely.  After  some  hesitation,  my 
companion  consented  to  this  ar- 
rangement, and  we  went  through 
the  form  of  knocking  the  balls 
about,  without,  however,  being  able 
to  get  rid  for  an  instant  of  the  one 
thought  uppermost  in  both  our 
minds.  Every  now  and  then,  by 
mutual  consent,  we  stopped  and 
listened,  but  not  a  sound  was  audi- 
ble. I  was  on  the  point  of  propos- 
ing another  visit  to  the  Hall,  when 
the  bang  of  a  distant  door  checked 
the  words  as  they  rose  to  my  lips, 
and  made  us  both  start  and  trem- 
ble^   Then  again  profound  stillness. 


It  was  now  nearly  two  o'clock,  hot 
as  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  go  to  bed  without  one  more 
attempt  at  unravelling  the  mystery, 
I  determined  first  quietly  to  go  over 
in  my  mind  the  events  whi^  had 
occurred  up  to  this  point,  hoping 
that  somehow  I  might  hit  upon  the 
clue.  As  I  did  so,  it  flashed  acros 
me  that  upon  the  occasion  of  my 
first  visit  I  heard  the  sighs  when 
I  was  standing  on  the  side  of  the 
room  near  the  picture  of  the  Sda> 
vonian  warrior,  and  that  as  I  knt 
my  back  against  it  they  seemed  \ 
nearer  and  louder.  This  then  might  I 
be  the  haunted  spot,  if  any  one 
place  in  this  ^*  possessed  "  old  build- 
ing was  more  haunted  than  another, 
for  exactly  here  it  was  that  Olga  had 
lost  her  cue.  It  was  a  sort  of  comfoit 
getting  somb  definite  locality  to  %i 
upon  for  investigation,  and  a  comfcst 
to  have  a  distinct  reason  for  revisit- 
ing the  Hall — taiy  distinct  reasta 
being  that  I  wanted  to  see  whether 
the  cue  was  lying  upon  the  floor, 
or  had  really,  as  Olga  maintained, 
been  spirited  away  altogether.  My 
curiosity  on  this  point  was  so  great 
that  I  firmly  resisted  all  her  endea- 
vours to  dissuade  me  finom  going 
back.  I  finally  promised,  however, 
that  we  should  only  go  as  far  as 
the  Hall  door,  this  time  on  tiptoe; 
that  we  should  open  it  gently  and 
look  in,  and  be  satisfied,  if  we  saw 
the  cue  lying  on  the  floor,  to  leave 
it  there  without  venturtpg  further; 
if  not,  to  rest  content  wiu  our  ex- 
periences for  the  night,  and  pot  off 
our  investigations  as  to  what  had 
become  of  the  cue  to  some  liitare 
occasion.  This  being  decided  upod, 
we  once  more  screw^  up  oar  cour- 
age to  the  sticking  point,  and  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room,  where 
everything  was  still  lighted,  and 
stayed  for  a  moment  to  listen.  To 
my  dismay  and  regret,  for  I  saw 
my  companion's  resolution  wooM 
fail  her,  we  distinctiy  heard  a  sort 
shuffling  ^und,  as  of  some  one 
crossing  the  Hall  in  slippers.  At 
this  time  I  felt  such  intense  anxiety 
to  know  what  had  become  of  the  cue 
that  I  was  reserved  to  go  on  akoe 
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if  Olga  would  not  come  with  me; 
and  when  I  fiaw  her  sink  back  al* 
most  fainting  into  a  chair,  I  felt  it 
would  bo  cruel  of  me  to  urge  her 
further.  Indeed,  at  the  moment 
she  was  so  frightened  that  she  was 
unable  even  to  go  back  to  the  cot- 
tage, much  less  to  the  Hall  I  there- 
fore crept  cautiously  on  by  myself, 
and,  before  opening  the  door  into 
the  Hall,  leant  my  ear  against  it  and 
listened.  All  silent  I  put  my 
hand  gently  on  the  old-fashioned 
latch,  which,  fortunately,  I  could 
turn  without  noise,  and  pushed  the 
door  softly  open.  The  Sclavonian 
warrior  hung  on  the  wall  to  the 
lefl  as  I  entered,  and  as  the  door 
also  opened  back  into  the  H^l  on 
the  same  side,  I  found  I  should  be 
obliged  either  to  fling  it  well  back 
or  advaace  into  the  room  in  order 
to  have  a  view  of  the  floor  at  the 
foot  of  the  picture,  where  I  expect- 
ed to  find  the  cue  lying.  I  should 
remark  that,  on  passing  through  the 
drawing-room,  it  occurred  to  mo  to 
take,  instead  of  a  candle,  a  reading- 
lamp,  with  a  very  strong  reflector, 
which,  though  somewhat  heavy, 
could  be  made  to  throw  a  bright  light. 
Before  pushing  the  door  wide  open 
I  gave  my  lamp  an  extra  twist ;  Uien, 
with  every  fibre  strung,  I  took  one 
bold  step  into  the  room,  and  turned 
the  lamp  full  on  the  left-hand  wall. 
What  I  then  saw  fairiy  rooted  me  to 
the  spot  with  amazement  and  dis- 
may. The  Sclavonian  warrior  had 
utterly  vanished,  and  in  his  room,  or 
I  should  rather  say  in  a  room,  there 
appeared  a  bed,  a  table  with  a  loaf 
of  bread  upon  it,  a  chair,  a  pair  of 
jack'boots,  and  a  sword  hanging 
above  them.  For  an  instant  I  felt 
dizzy  with  bewilderment,  then 
turned  and  fled.  I  was  more  thor- 
oughly frightened  than  if  a  legion 
of  drumming  ghosts  had  marched 
into  the  Hall.  The  denouement  was 
so  utterly  unexpected,  so  terribly 
real,  so  exactly  the  reverse  of  super- 
natural, that  the  very  contrast  was 
a  shock.  Spectral  figures  in  white 
robes,  or  even  the  Sclavonian 
warrior  beating  his  own  drum,  I 
could  have  borne ;  but  a  bed  which 


bad  evidently  just  bwn  occupied, 
for  the  clothes  were  all  tumbled,  a 
pair  of  jack-boots  probably  just 
pulled  0^  and  a  half-eaten  loaf  of 
bread,  were  sights  infinitely  more 
alarming.  I  felt  that  the  occupant 
of  the  mysterious  chamber  must  be 
the  sort  of  person  who  would  miir- 
der  me  if  he  caught  me;  and  my 
tell-tale  face  as  I  rushed  through 
the  drawing-room  required  no  ex- 
planation. Olga  was  sufBciently 
recovered  to  fly  after  me,  and  once 
more,  breathless  and  exhausted,  we 
reached  my  bedropm.     Here  I  ex- 

Elained  to  my  sister-in-law  what  I 
ad  seen,  and  we  spent  the  remain- 
ing hours  till  daylight  in  accounting 
for  the  ghostly  sounds,  and  in  vague 
conjectures  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  individual  who  produced  tbem« 
The  servants  were  somewhat  asto- 
nished not  only  to  find  us  up  at 
the  earliest  hour  in  the^  morning, 
but  to  receive  an  order  to  send 
the  white-headed  steward  to  us. 
Meantime  Mrs.  Phillips  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  our  dis- 
covery, which  she  communicated 
in  a  tongue  of  her  own  invention 
to  the  rest  of  the  household,  so 
that  when  the  steward  came  we 
were  followed  by  the  whole  estab- 
lishment to  the  Great  Hall.  To  my 
astonishment  another  change  had  v 
taken  place  since  my  last  visit 
The  Sclavonian '  warrior  was  no 
longer  there,  it  is  true,  but  no  more 
were  the  bed,  or  the  table,  or  the  ^ 
chair,  or  the  big  boots,  or  the  loaf 
of  bread,  or  the  sword.  Every- 
thing had  disappeared  except  the 
room,  and  into  that  we  entered. 
It  was  built  into  the  solid  wall,  here 
nine  feet  thick.  The  panel  occu- 
pied by  the  warrior  had  been  five 
feet  by  seven,  and  this  was  the 
size  of  the  entrance  to  the  room. 
The  dimensions  of  it  were  as  fol- 
lows :  —  eight  feet  in  breadth, 
twelve  feet  in  length,  seven  in 
height  —  the  floor  was  one  foot 
higher  than  that  of  the  hall.  It 
was  now  quite  empty,  though  the 
stains  of  liquid  spilt  on  the  floor 
showed^it  to  have  been  recently  oc- 
cupied.   After   some   difficulty   we 
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BQOoeeded  m  drawing  oat  tho 
panel,  which  glided  noisdesslj 
along  its  grove,  and  the  warrior 
gradually  emerged  once  more  to 
the  light  of  day.  We  examined 
the  e<^e  of  it  carefully,  and  did 
not  close  it  completely  for  fear  of 
not  understanding  the  trick  of  the 
spring.  When  we  discovered  the 
right  spot  to  touch  outside  the 
panel,  we  found  it  acted  almost 
like  a  hair-trigger.  It  was  in  the 
crevice  of  a  rock,  against  which 
the  warrior  was  leaning.  The  ef- 
fect of  a  very  gentle  pressure  here 
made  the  panel  roll  softly  back  of 
its  own  accord  about  an  inch.  As 
the  carving  of  the  panel  projected, 
this  opening  was  generally  in 
shade,  so  that  it  might  very  well 
be  a  little  open  without  being  vis- 
ible. There  was  no  difficulty,  sup- 
posing! had  been  leaning  within  a 
foot  of  this  apartment,  in  account- 
ing for  the  sighs. which  the  occu- 
pant had  probably  resorted  to  as 
the  easiest  mode  of  frightening  me 
away,  before  he  began  to  beat  his 
drum.  In  the  same  way  the  point 
of  Olga's  cue  must  have  slipp^ 
into  this  opening,  and  been  dexter- 
ously snatched  out  of  her  hand. 
•  We  never  saw  the  cue  again.  The ' 
unfortunate  part  of  it  all  is  "that 
here  my  story  ends."  Who  the 
man  who  lived  in  this  room  was, 
why  he  lived  there,  whether  more 
than  one  lived  there,  are  all  ques- 
tions which  we  went  on  asking 
until  we  gave  it  up  in  despair.  I 
used  often  to  suspect  that  the  old 
steward  knew  something  about  it; 
but  he  pretended  to  be  as  much 
surprised  as  any  of  us  at  the  dis- 
covery.   The  most  likely  hypothe- 


sis is  that  some  political  refugee 
had  made  it  his  abode^  preftxrini; 
it  to  Siberia^  or  something  adll 
more  summary.  Whoever  he  was, 
he  had  enjoyed  free  lodging  fiir 
twenty  years,  as  during  all  that  pe- 
riod the  castle  had  been  haunted 
Judging  by  the  specimen  I  saw  of 
it,  his  fare  had  been  of  the  simplest 
description;  indeed,  not  the  lea^ 
difficult  part  of  the  problem  is  bow 
he  managed  to  get  sapplied  with 
provisions  at  all.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  explain  why  he  left  the  panel 
open  for  us  to  discover  his  room, 
unless  we  suppose  that  he  d^  not 
give  us  credit  for  suffident  courage 
to  revisit  the  hall  after  he  lij^ 
taken  01ga*s  cue.  Again,  he  nnzst 
have  seen  me  standing  in  tiie  hall. 
or  he  could  not  have  known  that  I 
had  found  out  his  secret,  and  bsTe 
decided  on  utterly  abandoning  ha 
home  for  ever  and  taking  all  bs 
property  with  hhn.  Where  he 
took  his  table  and  his  chair  and  )m 
bed  to  is  another  mystery  that  inS 
never  be  solved,  more  especiaUy  as 
the  old  steward  is  dead, '  who,  as  I 
have  already  said,  I  have  aJways 
felt  firmly  convinced  ooold  bare 
thrown  some  lighten  the  subject 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  no  sounds 
have  ever  been  heard  in  the  casde 
since  that  eventful  night.  Some  ^ 
the  trees  have  been  cat  down,  aad 
some  of  the  bedrooms  are  rdar- 
nished,  and  made  habitable  vd 
cheerful.  The  recess  itself  always 
stands  open,  and  contains  a  whist- 
table;  but  the  Sclavonian  warrior 
odfcen  sees  the  light,  for  the  story  is 
still  often  told,  and  witlK>ut  him  it 
would  be  a  ghost  story  wiUi  tba 
ghost  left  out 
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SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESSES, 


When  John  Girder  declared  that 
whatever   "was  perfectly  uneatable 
XDigbt  be  given  to    the   poor,"  he 
enunciated  the  grand  maxim  of  Sci- 
entific Coneresses;   these  wonderful 
meetings  of  world-famed  men  being 
Terj  little  else  than   grand  gather- 
ings   for    the    disposal    of   rejected 
articles.      What  the  originators  of 
such  societies  intended,  what  they 
meant  or  hoped  for  when  they  in- 
stituted them,  is  dear  and  clean  be- 
yond me.     I  never  met  yet  the  man 
who  owned  he  had  gleaned  anything 
from   their  lucubrations.      I    never 
saw  the  woman  who  did  not  come 
away  more    conceited    and    self-op- 
inionated   from    having    frequented 
them.    First  of  all,  they  are  not  con- 
gresses at  all,  for  the  discussional 
element  in  them  is  at  the  very  low- 
est.   When  I  have  read  my  paper 
on  the  "Prismatic  formation  obser- 
yable  in  maiden  ladies  of  advarlced 
year?,"  another  opens  with  a  "Re- 
markable   phosphorescence   in    the 
eyes  of  sanguineous  gentlemen,  when 
they  discuss  the  poor-rates ;"  but  no- 
body disputes,  nobody  inquires  into, 
nobody  investigates  these.    A  timid 
naturalieit  at  the  end  of  the  room 
will   perhaps    hint    that  something 
or  other  in  his  own  experience  has 
not  corroborated  the  learned    gen- 
tleman's   most    interesting    paper; 
but  the  President  comes  down  at 
once  with  his  vote  of  thanks,  and 
there^s  a   great  clapping  of  hands 
and  scraping  of  feet,  and  they  all 
rise  and  go  off  to  tea,  "  dreary  com- 
panions, every  one  I " 

The  only  bit  of  real  cleverness  I 
have  ever  detected  in  these  "scien- 
tific** swells,  is  the  choice  of  the 
place  they  meet  in.  I  have  not 
tested  the  fact  by  experiment,  and 
therefore  I  am  ready  to  offer  an 
honest  wager  on  it,  that  if  you^ll 


.take  up  a  census  return,  you'll  al- 
ways find  that  the  place  they  select 
will  have  an  overwhelming  'propor- 
tion of  the  female  population. 

In  this  way  they  are  like  the 
monks  of  old,  who  had  an  aptitude 
for  a  neat  locality  that  has  never 
been  surpassed.  If  you  place  a 
civil  engineer  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain heMl  tell  you  v6ry  soon  where 
there  will  be  water,  and  generally 
too  what  direction  the  streams  will 
run  in;  and  I'd  back  a  Scientific 
Congressite  to  hit  off  the  spot  where 
rooms  full  of  goeen-veiled  goddesses 
will  be  found,  and  where  the 
dreariest  old  chemists  and  archseolo- 
gists  will  be  fondled  and  feted  and 
pampered  for  ten  d%ys  or  a  fort- 
night, as  if  they  were  Pbaethons  or 
Apollos. 

This  is  the  real  secret  of  the  whole 
thing ;  it  is  what  the  Cockneys  call 
an  out  V  outing."  Mineralogy  and 
comparative  anatomy  are  dead  beat 
with  a  hard  lecturing  season.  They 
are  not  creatures  who  can  take  their 
holiday  at  Honiburg  and  Wiesbad- 
en. The  musty  odour  of  their  daily 
pursuits  does  not  over-well  fit  them 
for  general  society;  and,  besides, 
they  have  an  eye  to  profit  They 
cherish  the  thought  of  all  the  little 
thoughtful  attentions  and  polite- 
nesses they  are  certain  to  meet  in  the 
provinces.  They  have  only  to  de- 
termine, then,  the  interesting  scene 
of  their  labours,  and  all  the  rest  "will 
be  added  to  them."  liet  them  re- 
ceive ever  so  little,  they  are  sure  to 
give  less.  "The  paper"  they  read 
has  either  been  returned  scores  of 
times  by  some  quarterly  or  month- 
ly, or  it  is  a  dexterous  synopsis  of 
something  they  have  done  at  more 
length  elsewhere.  Whenever  it  is 
original,  take  your  oath  on  it  it  is 
utterly  worthless.    The   coins    the 
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most  lavish  beneyolence  flung  out 
of  the  carriage  window  never  were 
guineas;  and,  indeed,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  beggars  fight 
for  them,  halfpennies  sufficed  just 
as  welL 

Now,  I  grudge  no  man  his  holi- 
day. I  have  taken  a  great  many 
myself  in  life,  and  always  found 
them  agree  with  me;  neitner  do  I 
grudge  him  the  society  of  those 
who  deem  him  agreeable  or  amus- 
ing ;  so  that,  if  these  learned  Smell- 
funguses  think  this  to  be  the  ap- 
propriate mode  of  spending  the 
long  vacation,  I  have  not  a  word 
against  it  I  only  protest  against 
my  being  obliged  to  believe  that 
tms  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
science.    This  I  will  not  swallow. 

That  he  who  reads,  and  he  who 
is  waiting  to  read  after  him,  may 
like  it,  I  consent  to.  That  going 
out  about  in  great*  hives  may  be 
pleasant  to  the  old  drones  who 
do  it,  I  concede;  that  Bath,  or 
Leamington,  or  Tunbridge,  or  any 
some  semi  -  detached  -  from  -  civilisa- 
tion little  place,  may  feci  its  impor- 
tance increased  by  playing  host  to 
red  -  sandstone  people  and  beetle- 
gatherers,  is  all  intelligible  enough ; 
only,  again  I  say,  don't  ask  me  to 
accept  this  as  scientific.  You  may 
talk  till  youVe  hoarse,  but  I'll  not 
bcUeve  *^ these  crusts  to  be  mut- 
ton." 

Popularising  science,  as  it  is 
called,  is  like  playing  whist  for 
nothing.  No  man  ever  learned 
that  way,  take  my  word  for  it; 
but  there  is  a  worse  feature  in 
the  affair  than  all  this.  We  Eng- 
lish are  a  very  routine  people,  and 
our  newspapers  give  a  very  truth-i 
ful  indication  of  the  jog-trot  regu- 
larity of  our  lives.  From  Febru- 
ary to  July  we  live  on  politics; 
from  July  to  August  we  go  to  the 
Bea  and  read  Kingslcy's  novels. 
Science  and  the  partridges  come 
next;  and  a  pleasant  time  would 
it  be  if  we  could  keep  them  each 
in  his  own  sphere;  but  this  is  im- 
possible. The  ladies  who  do  not 
shoot,  geologise,  botaniso,  archa&o- 
logise,   entomologise,   and  fraternise 


with  an  the  dreariest  old  proiers  of 
Europe,  and  bring  back  to  their 
homes  each  day  stores  of  the  stalest 
trash — the  study-sweepings  of  tbe 
most  learned  and  long-winded  y»- 
pie  on  the  face  of  the  globe^ 

Now,  when  I  come  back  to  t  late 
dinner,  .with  my  eight  brace  of 
birds  or  my  fifteen-pound  salmoo, 
I  want  to  see  Mrs.  O'Dowd  smil- 
ing, civil,  and  complimentary;  and 
what  do  I  meet?  a  woman  onr- 
whelmed  with  care,  her  eyes  acta- 
ally  red  with  tears.  It  is  the  coai- 
fields,  she  tells  me,  cannot  li*t 
above  twelve  thousand  yens 
longer;  or  it  is  the  earth's  crust- 
she  had  it  from  Mr.  Buckland  him- 
self—  is  positively  a  seventeenth  d 
an  inch  thinner  than  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Moses.  I  try  to  dispel  her 
gloom  by  talking  of  my  daj^s  per- 
formance, and  how  many  miles  I 
have  walked  since  breakfiist,  tsd 
she  sneeringly  tells  me  *'  there  was 
a  time  when  a  very  different  not 
inhabited  this  earth,  and  when  om 
might  have  seen  a  young  Giaot 
walking  about  with  a  mastodon  it 
his  heels — just  as  we  see  a  butdier 
now  with  a  bull-dog.^'  This  is 
downright  offensive;  it  is  persooil 
too. 

What  right  has  Sir  David  Brew- 
ter  or  Professor  Faraday  to  fill  oj 
wife's  head  with  speculations  tb^ct 
the  First  man?  I  am,  oi  leist  I 
ought  to  be,  the  first  man  to  bs; 
and  what  bones  of  oontentioa  are 
these  that  these  rash  old  crucible- 
beaters  throw  into  the  bosoms  of 
femilies  about  the  age  of  the  world, 
and  the  signs  it  is  giving  of  d^ 
crepitude  ? 

There  is  a  large  market,  I  am 
told,  for  second-hand  clothes  in  oox 
colonies;  the  most  flaring  cokmrs, 
the  very  gaudiest  of  uniforms,  fio^ 
purchasers.  Why  not,  then,  eiport 
these  second-hand  wares  of  science 
to  Canada  and  the  Cape?  Ticket- 
o^-leave  land  would,  I  am  sore,  ip- 
preciate  them,  and  not  the  less  that 
some  of  them  were  stolen.  We 
send  them  cricketers,  why  not  che- 
mists ?  We  are  enthustai>tic  about 
acclimatisation ;   and  0  bow  giwi  I 
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should  be  to  know  that  we  had  sent 
them  a  ship  of  entomologists  and  a 
Large  supply  of  healthy  zoologists 
in  spawn,  with  ample  directions  for 
future  treatment  I 

The  real  difficulty  in  these  lee- 
turings  is,  that  you  must  be  too 
high  or  too  low  for  a  great  portion 
of  your  audience.  Tou  must  either 
soar  into  the  realms  ci  ih»  x  +  y 
people^  who  live  on  quadratic  equa- 
tions, or  come  down  to  that  small 
twaddle  of  popular  science — a  very 
bread-and-milk  diet  for  the  grown- 
up adults  of  knowledge. 

And  we  are  oyerrun,  actually 
overrun,     with     information.      The 

Eress  teems  with  treatises  showing 
ow  everything  is  made,  and  why 
it  was  made;  and  I  am  very  far 
from  believing  that  the  sum  of 
our  happiness  is  the  greater  in  con- 
sequence. For  the  mere  enjoy- 
ment of  life — God  forgive  me  for 
that  "mere!'' — but  for  the  mere 
enjoyment  of  life,  all  this  know- 
ledge does  not  contribute  very 
largely. 

My  enjoyment  of  M.  Houdin 
was  infinitely  greater  before  I  read 
his  book  and  learned  how  his  tricks 
were  done.  The  wonderful  way  he 
abstracted  my  waistcoat  and  sent 
it  back  to  me  in  the  little  dog's 
mouth,  and  the  way  he  cut  open 
the  same  little  dog  to  discover  my 
watch  which  he  had  swallowed, 
were  charming  till  I  saw  that  they 
could  be  done  with  a  box  and  a 
coil  of  wire,    and   another  gentle- 


man who  looked  like  one  of  the 
audience ;  and,  though  I  am  just  as 
far  off  the  ability  to  perform  the 
trick  as  ever,  I  have  lost  all  my 
desire  to  see  it;  and  my  surprise 
and  my  amazement  have  gone,  never 
to  return  to* me.  In  precisely  the 
same  degree  have  I  suffered  from 
these  scientific  teachers,  and  even 
to  a  w6r8e  extent,  for  they  have 
robbed  me  of  some  illusions  •! 
had  just  as  soon  they  would  have 
spared  me.  I  do  not  desire  to 
have  it  impressed  upon  me  so  forci- 
bly that  I  am  only  a  compound  of 
neutral  salts>  gelatine,  fibrine,  and 
adipose  matter.  It  is  no  pleasure 
to  me  to  regard  Mrs.  O'Dowd  as 
a  vehicle  for  phosphate  of  lirne^ 
various  carbonates,  and  an  appre- 
ciable portion  of  arsenic. 

With  all  his  pride  of  knowledge,  ^ 
the  "  Boui^geois  Gentilhomme " 
was  infinitely  happier  before  he 
knew  he  had  been  talking  "prose;" 
and  I  am  sure  most  of  us  would 
sleep  as  soundly  under  the  impres- 
sion of  being  men  and  women,  as 
after  hearing  an  account  of  a  com- 
plexity of  structure,  compared  to 
which  a  steam-engine  is  simplicity, 
and  a  delicacy  of  fibre  beside  which 
a  cobweb  is  almost  a  cable. 

There  is  another  and  especial 
set  who  devote  themselves  to  social 
science,  who,  so  far  as  outrageooa 
humbug  goes,  are  worse  than  these ; 
but  I  will  not  treat  of  them  in  a 
postscript  They  shall  have  a  page 
to  themselves,  and  a  full  one. 


PABSONITIS. 


What  is  the  meaning  of  this  new 
malady  which  deluges  Nice  with 
men  in  white  chokers,  and  renders 
Naples  like  a  town  under  an  (Epis- 
copal) visitation?  It  is  called — 
and  called  professionally  too— 
** Parson's  sore-throat;"  and  I  am 
all  curiosity  to  learn  why  it 
should  pecuharly  affect  the  clergy? 
Surely  vocal  exercitation  exists 
amongst  the  laity;  lawyers,  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  auctioneers;  and 
actors,  not  to  speak  of  lieutenants 
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in  the  navfr,  are  occasionally  loud 
of  speech  and  profuse  of  intona- 
tion. 

The  coarser  themes  that  form  the 
staple  of  bar  eloquence,  the  sterner 
stuff  that  men  talk  on  the  busting, 
the  rantings  of  the  stage,  and  the  roar- 
ing of  the  sea-service,  might  natml- 
Iv  strain  the  organs  fully  as  much  as 
the  most  impassioned  appeals  from 
the  pulpit;  and  yet  how  is  it  that 
there  is  no  such  thins  Jcnown  to 
physic  as  Old  Bailey  fironchitis  or 

SB 
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Ptoliamentary  Phthimsf  Nor  are 
the  watering-places  of*  the  Gonti- 
nent  filled  with  legal  gentlemen, 
Qsually  in  the  charge  of  a  herj  of 
female  friendfl,  who  kindlj  do  the 
talking  for  them.  A. mute  memher 
of  Parliament  or  a  muzzled  Queen's 
Counsel  is  nerer  met  with,  but  Fll 
engage  to  find  you  five-and-twenty 
speechless  Parsons  in  erery  Italian 
city  with  a  south  aspect,  mild  air, 
and  a  large  female  element  in  the 
lociety.  ^ 

I  have  inquired  largely  amongst 
my  medical  friends  what  is  the 
reason  of  this  strange  fact  What 
can  it  be  in  their  calling  that  ren- 
ders these  men  more  liable  to  Tocal 
.  derangements  than  the  other  talk- 
ers of  humanity?  The  same  unsa- 
tisfactory answer  always  met  me 
-^It  is  the  preaching  does  it 

Now,  why  should  pulpit  elo- 
quence be  more  exacting  than  all 
othler  forms  of  oratory  f  Is  not  the 
place  from  which  the  parson  speaks 
rather  a  check  upon  than  an  in- 
oentire  to  those  rhetorioil  flights 
whose  successes  are  dependent  on 
bold  bursts  of  passion?  Torrents 
of  words  poured  forth  in  all  the 
exuberance  of  a  flood — apostrophes 
that,  for  their  effect,  call  for  the 
wildest  imageries  conveyed  in  tones 
no  less  startling,  the  withering 
storm  of  invective,  the  overwhelm- 
ing avalanche  of  abuse,  have  no 
place  in  the  pulpit,  where  the  very 
themes  inspire  self-control,  restraint, 
moderation,  a  manner  of  winning 
persuasion,  and  a  tone  at  once 
equable  and  conciliating.  Are 
these  the  subjects  which  demand 
a  chest  swollen  and  distended,  and 
bronchial    tubes    strained    like  the 

grinders  of  high-pressure  engines? 
ow  can  preaching,  I  ask,  be  the 
cause  of  all  this  distress?  Why 
must  these  calm  gentle  men,  of  easy 
lives  and  well-regulated  habits, 
crack  their  voices  in  efforts  which 
^n  for  no  inordinate  power,  and 
which  are,  after  alt,  most  suc- 
oessful  when  donveyed  in  tones 
very  slightly  raised  above  those 
of  ordinary  conversation?  That 
the  criminal  lawyer  who  has  bad- 


gered his  witnesses  in  « 
hours'  croBS-examinatioii,  and  then 
addressed  k  five  hours'  speedi  to 
the  junr,  should  go  hc»ne  hoarse  as 
a  huU-irog,  if  not  actually  Tokdesa, 
I  can  well  understand.  This  maa 
has  been  performing  every  mstni- 
ment  of  the  orchestra  with  his  am 
poor  throat  From  oboe  to  opby- 
deide  he  has  explored  them  alt—ia 
entreaty,  conviction,  scorn,  patbo^ 
defamation,  ridicule^  and  lastly,  t» 
wind  up,  religion.  No  wonder  if 
he  should  only  be  «ble  to  uakt 
signs  to  his  wife  at  dinner,  and  pu- 
tomime  his  wishes  for  food  aad 
dnnk.  But  the  Parson — the  par- 
son of  honeyed  words  and  diileet 
accents— the  bland,  sxnoodi-cfaeek- 
ed,  oleaginous  angel,  the  rtrj 
creak  of  whose  shoes  whispers  pa- 
tience— he  has  none  of  these  moodi 
of  violence,  for,  be  it  remembered. 
we  talk  of  sin  with  &r  less  ef  re- 
probation than  of  the  individial 
sinner ;  and  no  one  that  ever  I 
heard  laid  the  same  stress  on  the 
Decalogue  as  the  most  oooiBgo- 
place  Quarter-Sesdon  c^trman  wiD 
do  in  sentencing  a  delinquent  to 
the  game-laws.  The  abstract  neiv 
has  that  tangible  reality  about  it. 
that  the  smallest  Instance  pos- 
sesses; and  for  this  reason,  agais. 
I  say  the  parson's  task  exacts  ks 
strain,  less  violent  effort  than  thsS 
of  other  public  speakers.  Asd 
why,  for  the  third  time,  I  ask,  art 
these  men  the  victims  of  an  espedal 
disease  that  now  goes  by  their  name, 
and  promises,  like  Uie  Pkint^i 
Colic,  to  show  the  perils  that  at- 
tach to  a  peculiar  calling  f  The  &ct 
is  there ;  there  is  no  driving  H : 
the  speechless  curates  of  the  Jar- 
din  Anglais  at  Nice,  the  voioekss 
vicars  of  the  Pincian,  prove  it 

Physicians,  I  am  told,  confess 
themselves  little  able  to  deal  with 
this  malady;  they  treat,  and  treat, 
and  treat  it,  and  end,  as  they  ever 
do    when    baffled,  by  sending  the 

Eatient  abroad.    Law  and  mecEdDe 
ave   this  much  in  common,  that, 
whenever    they  are    fairly   baaten, 
"  they  change  the  venue.** 
Hence  is  it  that  every  shdtered 
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ungle  on  the  Heditemn^m,  ereiy 
vrarm  nook  on  the  '*  Gorniche,"  has 
its  three,  four,  or  five  mild-ikced, 
pale  men,  sauntering  amonpt  the 
orange  groves,  and  whispering 
through  a  respirator.  There  is  some- 
thing so  interesting  in  these  people, 
deserted  in  a  measure  hy  physic, 
md  left  to  the  slow  influences  of 
climate — soft  airs  and  softer  atten- 
tions heing  their  only  medicaments — 
that  I  found  myself  eagerly  eneaged 
in  thinking,  first,  what  it  might  be 
that  predisposed  to  the  affection  ; 
ind,  secondly,  how  it  might  be  met 
by  precaution.  Cure,  I  need  not 
say,  I  was  not  presumptuous  enough 
to  consider. 

I  cannot  now  record  how  the 
iubject  ba£9ed  me — what  combina- 
uons  of  difficulty  met  me  here, 
nrhat  new  and  unexpected  pheno- 
mena started  up  there  ;  but  I  went 
steadily,  carefully  on.  I  amassed 
ny  facts,  I  registered  my  observa- 
tions j  and  at  last — I  hope  it  is  not 
n  vain  boastfulness  I  declare  it — 
[  solved  my  problem.  Few  words 
nrill  tell  my  explanation.  The  Par- 
;on  throat  is  not  the  malady  of 
lecessarily  loud  talkers  or  energetic 
ipeakers  ;  it  is  not  introduced  by  ex- 
aggerated efforts  in  the  pulpit ;  it 
8  not  brought  on  by  terrific  denun- 
uations  delivered  in  the  trumpet- 
all,  or  mild  entreaties  insinuated 
n  the  fiute-stop  of  the  human  organ. 
!t  is  simply  and  purely  brought  on 
>y  men  persisting  in  preaching  in 
m  assumed  unnatural  voice^a  con- 
'^entional  voice,  imagined,  I  suppose, 
o  be  the  most  appropriate  tone  to 
•All  sinners  from  their  wickedness 
ind  teach  them  to  live  better.  Tou 
ire  startled  bjr  my  explanation,  but 
;rant  me  a  brief  hearing.  Who  are 
he  victims  of  this  throat-affection  ? 
*^ot  the  high-and-dry  old  rubicund 
Mursond,  with  bright  firank  eyes 
ind  well-rounded  chins,  neat  of 
Iress,  knowing  in  horse-flesh,  strong 
n  horticulture.  These  hale  and 
lealthy  fellows  have  one  voice,  just 
ts  they  have  one  nature  ;  the  same 
lote  that  summons  the  gardener  to 
ook  after  the  dahlias  cries  to  the 
longregation  to  take  care  of  Hidr 


souls.  They  are  not,  perhaps,  out- 
and-out  divines ;  there  is  a  bucolic 
element  through  them  that  makes 
them  what  Sydney  Smith  used  to 
call  "  Squarsons."  They  are,  at  all 
events,  a  very  noble  set  of  fellpws 
and  thorough  gentlemen.  These 
men  are  totally  free  from  parson- 
itis ;  a  case  has  never  been  Known 
amongst  them.  Next  come  more 
muscular  Christians,  whose  throats, 
attuned  to  the  hunting-field,  could 
perform,  if  called  on,  the  office  of 
a  railroad  whistle.  These  have  no 
touch  of  the  complaint. 

All  *'  Colenso,^'  I  am  told,  is  ex- 
empt, which  is  the  more  singular,  as 
the  men  whoMeny  everything  and 
oppose  every  one  are  nece^arily 
oalled  on  for  vocal  efforts  of  tiie 
most  forcible  kind.  This  is  re- 
markable. 

It  is,  then,  amongst  the  more  dis* 
tinctively  pious  of  the  clergy  that 
the  disease  commits  its  ravaees — ' 
those  who,  by  distinctive  epitheti 
are  called  Svangelicals.  Now  there 
are  numbers  of  these — vast ,  num- 
bers— who  labour  throughout  their 
whole  lives,  and  labor  arduously^ 
untouched  by  the  affection.  They 
are  of  all  classes  of  the  clergy 
the  most  untiring,  the  most  de- 
voted, and  the  most  'intensely 
imbued  with  the  duties  of  thenr 
calling ;  but  there  a^  others  who 
have  all  their  zeal,  all  their  devo- 
tion, and  all  their  sincerity,  and 
none  of  their  abilities.  These  men, 
eager  to  emulate  the  usefulness  of 
their  superior  brethren,  bent  on  dis- 
playing in  themselves  the  splendid 
success  around  them,  cannot  rise 
to  the  intellectual  heights  of  their 
more  gifted  neighbours,  and  are 
driven  to  imitate  not  the  well- 
argued  statement — ^not  the  dose 
narrative  of  &cts — not  the  impas- 
sioned appeal,  or  the  startling  exhor- 
tation, but  simpfy  the  tone  of  voice 
in  which  these  were  conveyed. 
Hence  is  it  that  these  men,  good 
and  excellent  men  in  every  way, 
but  of  very  commonplace  minds 
and  unelevated  views,  copy  the  on« 
sole  trait  that  has  no  ment  or  value 
— ^the  tone  and  deUvery  of  those 
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whose  manner  is  simply  the  off- 
spring of  their  own  oyerchanged 
minds. 

They  denounce  without  force, 
they  entreat  without  persuasion. 
They  paint  without  colour^  and 
they  mould,  and  leave  no  form 
after  them.  They  rant,  rave,  and 
riot,  soh,  shudder,  and  weep  ;  and 
all  the  result  is  stunned  ears  to  the 
congregation  and  sore  throats  to 
themseWes.  They  are  ineffective 
because  they  are  not  natural  It  is 
their  own  intense  unreality  destroys 
all  their  usefulness,  and  mars  all 
their  efforts  at  good. 

The  very  fact  that  a  man  is  ad- 
dressing you  in  a  counterfeit  Toice 
impugns  his  sincerity ;  for  be  it 
remembered  these  are  not  the  'Ynen 
who  carry  you  away  by  the  magic 
power  of  their  eloquence,  bearing 
you  aloft  to  a  region  high  above  aU 
you  have  ever  soared  in,  and  en- 
chanting you  with  visions  that  only 
Genius  discloses  to  mortal  eye& 
The  men  I  mean  here  are  taken 
from  the  conunon  heap  of  human- 
ity :  they  have  few  gifts,  they  have 
no  graces ;  and  whenever  they  bor- 
row an  illustration  or  steal  a  figure 
from  their  more  ornate  hretl^en, 
they  use  it  as  awkwardly  as  the 
Otaheitian  chief  who  wore  his  oojp- 
per  sauce-pan  as  a  helmet 

A  perverse  ambition  to  be  some- 
thing that  nature  never  meant  them 
for — an  insensate  desire  to  emulate 
what  is  far  and  away  beyond  their 
reach— stirs  them  up  to  these  furi* 
ous  efforts  ;  and  there  is  a  some- 
thing in  the  effect  of  a  man^s  voice 
upon  himself— «  sort  of  reduplica- 
tion of  self-esteem — that  is  posi- 
tively intoxicating.  They  &ncy 
that  they  have  ^scovered  the  se- 
cret, caught  the  trick  of  success, 
and  they  are  madly  eager  and  im- 


patient for  tlie  day  when  tbey  too 
shall  send  a  ooiig;regalaoa  awaj 
overcome  with  hysteric  emodcn, 
panting  with  religious  exdtemait, 
and  thirsting  for  more.  Tliese  mas, 
like  all  imitators,  only  copy  tbe 
faults  of  their  model&  Like  tbc 
gentleman  who  in  reading  Locb 
mistook  the  peculiarities  of  stjk 
for  points  in  the  arguinen^  iiej 
treasure  up  all  the  eccentricities  k 
some  popular  preacher,  and  retii 
them  as  excellencies  Such  are  tbe 
victims  of  Parsonitis.  These  are  iht 
men  that  an  austere  Nemesis  sendi 
over  the  Alps  mute  and  Toicelesi; 
and,  to  my  thinking,  Ckt  more  ys- 
suasive  in  the  eloquence  of  tbdr 
silent  gentleness  than  eTer  they  vcr 
in  this  rapt  and  erratic  oratory. 

Let.  the  Rev.  Paul  Slowcouk 
cease  to  emulate  the  Rev.  Ha^ 
Highflier ;  let  him  he  simj^  na- 
tural, and  unaffected  ;  let  mm  m- 
ploy  the  same  earnestness  in  tbc 
pulpit  to  save  sinners  that  be  wodd 
make  use  of  to  exhort  Mrs.  S.  x& 
some  act  of  domestic  economy,  or 
to  restrain  a  restive  son  from  izMfii- 
cretion.  Let  him  be  real,  eaioegt, 
and  truthful  to  his  own  natnrt 
In  one  word,  let  him  avoid  all  aea- 
tion  of  Mesopotamia^  and  Fll  wv- 
rant  him  hell  suffer  very  little  firaa 
the  pangs  of  Parsonitis. 

But  one  word  moreL  Should  any 
impartial  layman  imi^;ine  that  die 
cause  I  have  here  stated  is  tBeef- 
ficient  for  the  effect — should  bt 
maintain  that  a  mere  aflectatica 
could  scarcely  produce  a  malady,— 
I  only  ask  him  to  perform  a  walk 
of  say  ten  miles  daOy  on  the  tips  of 
his  toe&  Let  him  try  this  lor  i 
month ;  and  if  his  back-fiinews  do 
not  admonish  him  to  return  to  er- 
dinary  progression,  mj  name  isn't 
Cornelius. 


*'  THl    niGNimn  ATTlTimB." 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Sheridan,  of  ducks  in  a  pond^  and  a  bkbounii^ 

which  all  of  us  have    heard,  how  man  at  work  hard  by.     Detenained 

one  day,  when  returning  unsucoess-  if  possible   to   have   somethiqg   6) 

fully  from   shooting,  never   having  show  for  his  day's  sport,  he  asked 

^BCQS^  a  single  bii^  he  saw  a  flock  the  man  for  how  mu<^  ho  would 
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Uloir  him  to  hare  one  shot  at  the 
Drood?  The  fellow  replied,  "A 
srown."  Sheridan  fired,  and  tum- 
bled seven  of  them.  "Well,  my 
lonest  friend,  how  do  you  like  yotir 
>arsain?"  asked  he,  triumphantly. 
*  Well  enough,"  muttered  the  other ; 
^  the  dooks  is  nane  o'  mine." 

HistoxT,  they  tell  us,  repeats  it* 
$e1^  and  I  am  disposed  to  belieye 
t;  for  this  story  of  the  ducks  is 
precisely  the  stonry  of  the  French 
jolicy  in  Italy.  The  Emperor  no 
nore  owned  tiie  dUchies  of  Modena, 
Parma^  and  Tuscany,  than  the  clown 
>wned  the  ducks,  but  he  gave 
nctor  Emmanuel  a  "  shot  at  them  " 
n  exchange  for  Nice  and  Sayoy. 
Like  the  country  fellow,  too,  he 
yent  off  grinning,  and  saying, 
*They  be  none  o'  mine,"  thereby 
lintine  that  there  might  come  a  day 
>f  reckoning  with  the  owner  which 
night  be  far  from  agreeable. 

Now  we  are  in  the  daily  habit  of 
tearing  the  most  fulsome  praises  of 
his  great  Prince;  and  so  success- 
III  is  success,  that  eyen  the  journals 
yhich  once  took  a  fairer  and  juster 
neasure  t>f  his  capacity,  are  now, 
limply  by  force  of  the  net  that  he 
tleeps  nightly  at  the  Tuileries,  dis- 
)osed  to  accord  him  all  the  pre- 
icience  of  a  statesman  and  idl  the 
ikiU  of  a  great  general 

I  declare  I  haye  an  ar^nt  desire 
ilways  to  agree  with  the  people 
iround  me.  I  am  neyer  so  well 
)leased  as  when  I  can  concur  with 
k  preyailing  opinion;  and  Fm  not 
ture  that  I  wouldn*t  rather  put  a 
ittle  mild  coercion  on  my  con- 
icience  than  dissent  from  the  judg- 
nents  of  "  the  company."  But  here 
[  own  I  cannot  I  could  no  more 
>elieye  in  the  greatness  of  Louis  Na- 
>oleon  than  in  spirit-rapping.  Our 
Tedulity  is  sorely  taxed  in  England : 
ye  haye  to  belieye  Lord  Palmerston 
\  wit  and  Mr.  Oobden  a  sage;  we 
laye  to  swallow  Oarlyle's  English, 
md  affect  to  like  it;  and  when  I 
and  at  Dover  I  do  each  and  all  of 
:hese  things.  I  prefer  the  mutton- 
;hop  at  the  Lord  Warden  to  my  little 
linner  at  the  Oadran  Rouge.  I  like 
the  red-petticoated  damsels   in   the 


Bad-moral  boots  better  than  the 
trimmest  Parisian  ankles.  I  go  in  to 
admire  Buckstone  and  bitt^  beer, 
and  all  thi^t  is  English;  but— 
and  this  I  resist  to  the  death — 
nothing  shall  persuade  me  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  other  than 
a  third-rate  man^  who  might  have 
possibly  distinguished  himself  ;&&  a 
police  functionary  or  a  solicitor, 
but  has  as  much  claim  to  high  state- 
craft as  Jem  Mace  to  be  an  autho- 
rity on  the  Pentateuch.  Let  any  of 
us  humble  folk  only  enjoy  that  nice 
privilege  I  have  just  spoken  of —  let 
us  only  sell  what  doesn't  belong  to 
us  —  and  what  a  snug  little  compet- 
ence we  should  lay  up  for  our  de-" 
dining  years  I  His  last  coup  of  this 
kind  was  the  Franco-Italian  treaty. 
This  time  it  is  indeed  a  very  choice 
lot  he  submits  to  public  competi- 
tion. **  No  reserve^  geiitlemen  ;  His 
Holiness  must  be  knocked  down  to 
the  highest  bidder,  for  the  place  is 
already  diapsed  of  to  the  *  party 
next  door.'  ^  What  a  condition  for 
a  Pope  I  Garibaldi's  Hyinn  thun- 
dering at  the  Vatican  1  infidlibility 
going,  one  may  say,  fbr  a  song ! 

Austria  would  like,  if  she  dared^ 
to  make  a  bid.  She  would  like 
better  still  to  protest  against  the 
sale,  but  how  can  she?  The  Pope 
was  not  true  to  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  once  before,  and  he  can- 
jiot  be  trusted;  besides,  Austria  is 
weak. 

Sheridan-^ I  go  to  him  once  more 
for  an  illustration  —  coming  hom6 
fuU  of  wine  from  a  dinner,  heard  a 
voice  fit>m  the  channel  of  the  street, 
in  tones  of  evident  ebriety,  saying, 
"Lift  me  up— lift  me  up."  "No," 
said  Brinsley,  "that's  impossible: 
but  ni  tell  you  what  V\\  do :  I'll 
lie  down  beside  you."  Such  is  the 
answer  Austria  gives  the  Holy  See 
—"We  can't  lift  you  up,  but  we'll 
lie  down  beside  you." 

It  is  very  consoling  to  us  small 
fry  in  the  world's  fish-pond  that 
these  leviathans  only  repeat  in  their 
policy  what  we  blunder  out  in  our 
potations. 

But  this  is  not  alL  When  by 
any   accident   there  ia  a  European 
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mmpiu,  in  whidi  France  takes  no 
active  part|  maintaining  what  the 
Pariaian  papers  call  the  "Dignified 
Attitude  that  becomes  her,"  the 
Emperor,  who  naturallj  feeds  he 
cannot  give  awaj  that  for  which 
others  have  fou^t  and  conquered, 
ooolly  steps  in  and  declares  that 
whoever  obtains  it  will  have  be- 
come, bj  the  added  territory,  in- 
conveniently stEong  for  France,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  he  himself 
must  have  something  somewhere  of 
somebody  else's  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance, and  enable  France  to  go  on 
maintaining  the  "Dignified  Atti- 
tude" aforesaid.  Now,  when  these 
two  elements  constitute  a  policy,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  must  fare  ill  at  every 
attempt  they  make  to  recolour  the 
map  of  Europe. 

This  is  in  reality,  in  our  own 
age,  very  little  else  than  the  prac- 
tice of  feudal  times.  It  is  black- 
mail over  again,  aiid^>uis  Napo- 
leon is  the  Gregor  flicgregor  of 
Europe.  The  Prussians  have  let 
it  get  abroad  that  they  mean  to 
annex  some  of  the  Danish  spoils. 
Austria,  who  lent  her  aid  to,  win 
them,  sulks;  but  France,  the  gen- 
erous France  —  that  country  which 
alone  of  Europe  enters  the  arena 
for  glory,  and  not  for  gain  •—  steps  in 
and  says,  "  The  price  of  this  piece 
of  Jutland  is  Sarre-Louis;  don't 
higgle.  This  is  the  priz  JixS  es- 
tablishment, and  we  neither  <^me 
down  nor  give  credit." 

Last  of  all,  where  he  cannot 
take  territory  he  takes  patronage. 
If  he  can't  absorb  the  estate,  he  at 
least  names  the  agent,  as  we  saw  a 
few  days  back  in  Mexico. 

How  pleasant  it  must  be  to  work 
under  such  a  master !     How  it  sim- 

flifies  all  the  details  pf  office! 
low  straight  and  clear  it  makes 
the  path  of  duty  I  Let  the  repre- 
sentative of  France  be  at  Cochin- 
China  or  Lancaster  Sound,  he 
knows,  he  "appreciates,"  as  the 
phrase  is,  "the  benign  intentions 
of  the  Emperor."  Messrs.  Benasset, 
of  the  gaming-tables  at  Baden  and 
Homburg,  stipulate  that  they  are  to 


have  the  "zero**  for themselvca,  and 
the  advantage  is  estinuUed  at  about 
eight  or  ten  per  cent  on  all  the 
sums  staked  at  the  table.  Of 
course,  the  more  money  that  is 
plaved  tlie  more  is  their  g;auL  Yoq 
and  I  may  wage  a  fierce  war  « 
each  other  in  black  and  red,  hot 
the  Messrs.  Benasset,  who  kiokoB, 
have  on\f  to  wait  for  their  zero;  and 
eventually,  by  a  mathemstieai  off- 
tainty,  if  we  only  play  loi%  enoogh, 
we  shaU  both  be  mined,  and  i&sf 
acquire  all  that  we  once  posscssei 
This  is  precisely  what  the  Empenr 
doe&  He  seldom  plays,  but  raoelT 
contents  himself  with  the  lerai 
Ten  per  cent  on  the  game,  gentle- 
men, and  the  apres.  Ah,  tbest 
apret;  these  are  my  perqnisles. 
**  Faites  votre  jeu,"  and  joall  « 
what  will  come  of  it 

I  don*t  wonder  John  Bull  snlked, 
and  took  an  oath  against  play.  He 
used  to  like  his  game  oooe  veS 
enough;  he  was  generaUj  lucky, 
and  Uiough  he  was  not  always  good- 
humoured  when  he  lost»  he  b(wked 
up  Iflce  a  gentleman,  and.  nobo^ 
ever  called  him  defaulter.  Nov, 
however,  this  newCuigled  gaD»  ir- 
ritates* him.  It's  not  on  the  sqom. 
That  "Mossoo"  there  knows  siare 
about  the  balls  than  he  ought,  lad 
he  charges,  besides,  too  much  far 
the  "tables." 

My  own  impression  is  ^^  BoU"^  ii 
right  A  respiectable  tradesman  c»- 
not  mind  his  shop  in  the  day  if  he 
passes  his  nights  in  a  helL  We  afi 
know  where  the  business  would  go 
if  he  were  to  do  so;  and  for  tlus 
reason  I  say.  Keep  away  from  thai 
French  roiiuette-table ;  or  if  yon 
must  play,  play  low  —  never  "  suke 
a  Sovereign." 

If  the  Italians  could  learn  a  litik 
of  this  prudence  it  would  stand 
them. in  good  stead;  but  theyhavt 
got  a  greedy  fit  on  them  just  now, 
and  their  fingers  are  itching  ^ 
gain.  Surely  they  might  see  that, 
even  if  they  succeed  to  the  tnboit' 
ance,  the  legacy-duty  will  run  avaj 
with  one-half  of  it  —  ay,  and  Loais 
Napoleon  will  have  it  too^  and 
suffer  no  one  to  "  tax  his  costa" 
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This'  man   ig   the    B«na88et    of  out  into  Hooh — something  or  other, 

politics,  and    nothing    more.      The  but   made  one   great  "Beer-land/* 

game  pays  admirablj,  for   it  is  a  that  could  smoke  all  its  tobacco  at 

gambling  era  just  now.     All  the  the  same  tariff  ? 

lethargic  laziness  of  a   long  peace  I    declare   it   looks   and  sounds 

has   been  succeeded  by  a  spirit  of  perfectly   incredible,  but    it   is  all 

TCnture  and  hazard.*    Italy  has  had  true — we  have  seen  it ;  and  though 

a  run,  and  wants  to  back  her  luck  it  did  not  last  very  long,  yet,  like 

to  the  end.    Cautious  Prussia,  that  table-turning    and     spirit-knocking^ 

never  risked  a  groechen,  has  gone  there  >  are     respectable     witnesses 

in  for  a  coup  at  Holstein.      Even  ready  to  aver  that  they  "assisted'* 

Spain— dreary,  old,  repudiating,  dis-  at  the  seance. 

reputable  Spain — has  managed    to  That    a      green  -  surfaced    pond, 

get  a  few  gold  pieces  together,  and  duck -weeded    and    frog-spawned, 

been    trying    a    little    game    with  stagnant  for  ages,  and  unmoved  by 

Morocco.     France,  the  bland  crou-  every  air  of   heaven,  should    sud- 

pier,  everywhere  cries,   "Try  your  denly  imagine  itself  to  be  a  great 

luck,   gentlemen!*'     "Faint   heart,"  fluid  of  strong  elements  and  incal- 

4ba    Even  John,  businesslike  old  dog  culable    power,  and   should  set  to 

that  he  is,  jingles  his  half-crowns  work  to  lash  itself  into  fermentation 

in  his  pocket  and  longs  to  be  at  it  by  way  of  becoming  brandy,  would 

Was  there  ever  such  a  time  for  a  not  be  one  whit  stranger  or  more 

bell-keeper  as  this?    It  is  only  ne-  absurd  than  this  great  German  do- 

cessary  to  light  the  rooms  and  open  monstration. 

the    doors,    the    company    fill   the  That  such  movements  are  utterly 

^laoe  immediately.     All   bon^t  in-  abnormal,|^at  they  lie  neither  in 

dustry,  in  such  an  age,  is  the  pace  the,  geniuPnor  in  the  instincts  of 

of  the  tortoise  over  the  course  at  the  nation,  we  may  see  by  the  sim- 

Newmarket:  .it    is    a    theory   by-  pie  fact  that  none  of  the  statesmen 

gone,  out  of  place,  unthought  of.  of  the  country  knew  in  the  least 

Ko  wonder  is  it  that  the  careful,  how    to.>  deal    with   them.      They 

plodding,    unambitious    course  .of  stood  there,  panic-stricken  and  oon- 

£nglana    should    seem    degenerate  founded,  like  the  doctors  of  Europe 

and  mean  amidst   all   these   high-  at  the  first    visitation  of   Oriental 

spirited  bloods,  flinging  their  stakes  cholera  I 

so  boldly  on  the  table,  and  reckless,  What  fun  it  must  have  been  for 

to  all  seeming,   whether  they  win  the  grand   Charlatan  of  the   Tuile- 

or  lose.  ries,  as,  watching   it  all,    he   mur- 

There  are  now  and  then,  in  the  mured  to  himself,    "They'll  never 

order  of  nature,   disturbing  events  be  aUe  to  treat  this  case;   they'll 

occurring,     which     no    forecasting  have  to  come  to  m^."     And  there 

could  ever  have  either  anticipated  is  no  doubt,  if  the  symptoms  had 

or   averted.     They    are    things    so  not    subsided,    such    would     have 

really  out  of  all    calculation,    that  been    the    upshot      Grave    talking 

all  we  have  to  do  is  to  watch  their  there  was  of  a  new  Confederation 

course,  and  learn,  if  we  may,  some-  of   the    Rhine,  and  small    Princes 

what    for    future    guidance.      Now  began  to  reflect  whether  it  might 

one  of  this  nature   was    the    late  not  be    better    to   become   French 

burst    of     enthusiastic    nationality  Prefects    than    Imperial    or   Royal 

over  Germany.      Who  could   have  Chamberlains.     As  for  the  people, 

believed  this? — who  have  foreseen  tiiey  stood    like  a    great   flock  of 

it?     Is    there    any   creature  —  one  sheep,  as  they  are,  staring  at  the 

part  statesman  and  three  parts  poet  peril  with  a  stead&stness  that  look- 

— could  have  risen  to  the  mere  im-  ed  like  daring;  but  they  scampered 

^nation  of  a  frantic  Germany  —  a  away  at  the  first  crack  of  Bismarck*! 

Germany   eager  for  liberty,  crying  whip,  and  they  have  never  turned 

wildly   aloud  not   to^  be  parcelled  since. 
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In  such  an  age,  with  such  ele-  Fhuoce"    cm    be    pmuerfeJ,   even 

ments  as  these  around  us,  greatness  though  it  be  represented  by  a  tMi 

is  surely  not  difficult  of  attainment;  upon  a  friend's  throaty  and  a  ' 

and    the    *'  Dignified    Attitude   of  in  a  neighbour's  po<^el 


m.  bahtiko. 


I  was  ▼ery  wroth  for  a  consider- 
able time  with  that  £at  man — ^Mr. 
Buiting  I  tbiok  he  is  called — ^who 
has  been  boring  the  world  ibr  some 
months  back  with  accounts  of  his 
decrease  in  size,  till  I  bethought 
me  that  possibly  I  might  hare 
been  doing  him  a  [foul  wrong,  and 
hnputing  to  selfish  motives,  and  a 
taste  for  notoriety,  what  in  teality 
might  turn  out  to  be  very  high* 
minded  and  elevated  patriotism. 

My  first  impression  was,  Here  is 
a  corpulent  old  humbug,  who  has 
BO  greater  or  morer  ennobling  task 
in  life  than  to  measure  his  girth 
round  the  waist,  weigh  his  pd 
sides,  and  keep  a  reri||pr  of  his 
palpitations  as  he  goeslf^stalrs  to 
bed — ^publishing,  too,  to  the  world 
these  experiences,  as  if  they  were 
great  boons  and  blessings  to  hu- 
manity, and  proclaiming  aloud 
how  and  by  what  subtle  devices 
he  oontriyed  to  grow  thinner;  and 
all  this  nasty  balderdash — nasty  it 
unquestionably  is — in  a  land  where 
misery  and  destitution  abound,  and 
where  we  read  such  a  heading  to 
a  paragraph  in  our  newspapers  as 
"Death  by  Starvation."  Of  what 
stuff  must  a  man  be  made  who 
can  see  his  digestional  diary  print- 
ed in  the  same  column  that  re- 
veals a  death  fix>m  actual  want? 
Of  what,  besides  *^fiit,'*  must  a  crea- 
ture be  compounded,  who  can  go 
on  from  day  to  day  recording  the 
effects  produced  upon  his  heavy 
carcass  by  abstention  fh)m  saccha- 
rine matter  and  sachlike,  when 
the  great  monster  Misery  stares  us 
in  the  iace — ^that  there  are  people 
without  any  food  at  all — that  there 
are  men  and  women,  blue-lipped 
and  gaunt  with  famine,  hollow- 
eyed  and  jaw -sunken,  crawling 
about  in  search  of  garbage  and 
offid? 


We  used  to  be  di^iisted  attfae 
aldermanic  envy  of  the  beggar 
who  declared  he  had  not  eata 
for  twenty-four  honrs,  ezpressiDg 
itself  in  the  outburst,  ^  Oh,  if  I 
had  your  appetite!"  but  what 
shall  we  say  to  this  mass  of  heaving 
blubber  that  only  cries  out  to  be 
decreased,  of  repletion  that  impkires 
to  be  drained,  in  the  verj  crisis  of 
cotton-famine,  of  liMi  want»  and  of 
almost  oniveraal  destitution!  Wbm 
the  Queen  of  France  soggesied 
giving  Iniaehs  to  the  starviog  pop- 
ulace, she  was  onlj  ignormot,  not 
unfeeling.  When  a  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk proposed  curry-powder  to 
the  &mine-8tridcen  in  Ireland,  bt 
was  simply  talking  like  a  very  kiod- 
hearted  but  addle-hea^d  old  gies- 
tleman,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
malady  for  which  he  was  prescrib- 
ing. But  here  is  fiur  worse :  here  is  a 
man  who,  in  a  day  of  great  prnsare 
and  want,,  when  the  eosergy  of  crcty 
thoughtfril  man  is  taxed  to  'thidi[ 
by  what  contrivance  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  some  hundred  thonasd 
people  are  to  be  held  together, 
comes  forward  to  tell  us,,  not  horn 
to  support  life,  not  how  to  keep 
the  spark  alight  with  some  cheap 
substitute  for  fuel,  not  bow  to 
maintain  the  fidnt  flicker  alive  by 
some  newly-found  expedient^  bat 
how  he  has  contrived  to  keep  down 
bis  own  redundant  heat — to  pot 
slack  upon  the  over-ezubeiant  bkse 
of  his  own  personal  hearth. 

Can  indecency  and  selfishness  go 
ikrther? 

Corpulency  is  unpleasant,  so  is  a 
tight  boot ;  but  don*t  expatiate  on 
either  to  people  who  are  hungry  or 
who  go  barefoot  Tour  coat  oay 
be  too  tight  in  the  sleeve,  bat  don^t 
talk  of  it  in  the  society  of  the  htlf- 
naked.  And  this  is  precisely  wlttt 
this  fikt  man  is  doingl     Good  hca- 
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▼ensl  the  ill  of  ^e  world  is  not 
repletion,  —  it  is  emptiness ;  and 
all  the  other  hi  men  are  running 
about  in  their  own  pluff^  and 
breathless  manner,  aslung,  What 
about  malt  I  How  is  it  as  to  choco* 
late?  Are  anchoyies  bad  for  mef 
Must  I  cut  off  my  stiltonf  To 
these  I  say,  Let  me  be  your  doctor. 
Retrench  your  all-absorbing  self- 
interest  Turn  your  thoughts  from 
your  duodenum  to  the  famishing 
creatures  who  peer  down  through 
the  raUings  of  your  areas  at  the 
blasting  fire  in  your  kitohen*grate. 
GiTe  up  this  filthy  selfishness- that 
takis  for  its  worship  all  that  is 
least  worthy  in  hmnanity.  Walk, 
ride,  bathe,  swim,  fast  if  you 
must,  but  take  your  thoughts  off 
this  detestable  theme;  and  try  to 
remember  that  the  subject  you  want 
to  popularise  is  in  its  details  one  of 
the  coarsest  that  can  be  made  matter 
of  conTcrsation. 

To  take  the  matter  in  its  less 
serious  lights  how  is  society  to  be 
carried  on  if  Bantingism  is  to 
prevail  f  Are  we  to  weed  our  ac- 
quaintance of  all  the  fat  people,  and 
nerer  know  any  one  aboye  ten  stone 
eight?  or  are  we  to  divide  our  din- 
ners into  fat  days  and  Uiin  days, 
having  all  the  grampuses  one  day, 
all  the  sword-fish  on  another  ?  This 
latter  measure  will  be  forced  upon  us, 
for  bow  otherwise  shall  we  feed  our 
Bantings?  To  invite  them  to  an 
ordinary  repast  of  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  would  be  as  rank  an  awk- 
wardness as  to  ask  Cardinal  Wise- 
man to  a  beef-steak  on  a  Friday. 
You  cannot,  of  course,  place  before 
your  guest  what  he  would  deem 
little  short  of  a  poison;  and  how 
are  you  to  eliminate  all  the  carbon 
out  of  your  sirloin,  the  ozone  out 
of  your  vegetables,  gelatinous  mat- 
ter out  of  your  veal,  and  saccharine 
ingredients  out  of  your  pudding  ?  If 
one  couldn't  afford  to  have  Faraday 
in  the  kitchen,  there  will  be  no  do- 
ing this.  Analytical  chemistry  is  not 
a  very  speedy  performance,  besides ; 
and  if  this  system  be  pursued,  it 
will  take  at  least  two  days  to  pre- 
pare a  very  humble  meal;   and  a 


party  of  twelve  Bantings  would 
<;ake  fully  a  week's  hard  work,  both 
chemical  and  culinary.  Now,  judg* 
ing  from  th6  man's  book,  I  suspecl 
£hat  he  and  eleven  m(»re  like  him 
would  be  dear  at  the  price. 

From  Falstaff  downwards  I  have 
ever  liked  fat  men ;  they  are  all  to 
nothing  the  pleasantest  fellows  that 
walk  the  earth.  They  are  g^iial  by 
force  of  temperament;  and  there 
is  neither  ungenerous  sarcasm  in 
theur  drollery  nor  malice  in  their 
wit  They  look,  besides — ^and  let 
me  tell  you  it  is  no  small  thing — 
they  look  as  if  they  enjoyed  life; 
while  "that  lean  and  hungry 
Gassius"  is  a  perpetual  protest 
against  pleasantly.  His  drolleries 
are  all  dyspeptic,  and  his  very  laugh 
is  an  estopper  on  fun.  Why,  in  the 
name  of  all  good-fellowship,  dimin- 
ish the  number  of  these?  Is  the 
world  too  enjoyable  ?— is  socie^ 
really  so  intensely  amusing  that  it 
is  neceswry,  even  at  the  cost  of  our 
very  flem,  to  curb  our  wit  and  re- 
strain our  brilliancy?  I  have  no 
complaint  <^  this  kind  to  make  of 
the  neighbourhood  about  me.  I 
am  free  to  say  there  is  no  plethora 
of  agreeability  that  wants  to  be  de* 
plet^.  Mr.  Banting's  experiences 
are  possibly  different;  but  if  so, 
rd  rather  he'd  tell  me  where  he 
lives  than  what  ho  eats^with 
whom  he  associates,  and  not  what 
he  avoids  in  diet 

The  glorious  exuberance  of  the 
fat  man  is  not  merely  physical;  it 
extends  to  the  operations  of  his 
brain  and  the  tricks  of  his  fancy,  v 
It  is  out  of  his  rich  abundance  that 
he  gives  you  his  drollery.  Tell  me 
an  anecdote  or  a  good  mot^  a  racy 
reply,  or  a  witty  rejoinder,  and  I'U 
stake  my  reputation,  or  half-a-crown, 
— whichever  you  think  best  of— 
on  it^  that  Fll  tell  you  whether  it 
was  a  fat  or  a  thin  man  was  the 
author.  There  iaap^ental  breadth 
in  the  fat  man,  a  width  in  hia 
toleration,  a  glorious  sense  of  easy 
absorption  about  him,  that  makes 
him  infinitely  more  companionable 
than  a  thin  man. 

When   a  friend   of  mine  —  who 
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told  me  the  story — once  met  Syd- 
ney Smith  at  Brighton,  where  he 
had  gone  to  reduce  by  the  use  of 
certain  baths  in  vogue  ^in  those 
days,  he  was  struck  by  the*  decrease 
of  Sydney^s  size,  and  said,  *^You 
are  certainly  thinner  than  when  I 
saw  you  last"  **Yes,"  said  he; 
'*  I  have  only  been  ten  days  here, 
but  they  have  scraped  enough  off 
me  already  to  make  a  curate.'^ 

And  so  it  is,  the  imperceptible 
I  waste  of  fat  men  is  equal  to  a  thin 
one ;  and  once  again  I  say,  it  is  of 
these  they  would  rob  us.  Why, 
they  are  the  rery  marrow  of  hu- 
manity. 

Possibly,  howeyer,  I  have  been 
aU  this  time  unjust  and  unfiftir  to 
Mr.  Banting,  and  what  I  deemed 
a  personal  narrative  was  only  a  par- 
able. Has  Mr.  B.,  while  speaking 
of  himself,  been  really  describing 
the  state  of  England?  Is  this 
plethora — ^this  over-abundance,  this 
bursting  prosperity,  this  unwieldy 
size,  this  unmanageable  mass — ^the 
Nation  t  Are  all  nis  counsels  ad- 
dressed to  a  people  who  have  given 
themselves  up  to  repletion,  and 
think  of  nothing  but  growing  fiit- 
ter?  Is  the  carbon  of  which  he 
warns  us  our  coal-fields,  whose  ex- 
haustion he  forebodes?  When  he 
speaks  of  saccharine  matter,  is  it  ii 
hit  hi^  Gladstone  about  sugar?  In 
this  prohibition  of  beer  does  he 
want  a  repeal  of  the  malt-tax,  like 
the  virtuous  old  ladies  who  gave  up 
sugar  in  their  tea  to  put  down  the 
slave-trade  ? 

Is  the t*^  going  down  stairs  back- 
wards" an  emblem  of  that  painful 
step-by-step  progression  in  which, 
while  we  go  lower  and  lower,  we 
have  not  even  the  small  courage  re- 
quired to  look  at  what  we  are  com- 
ing to? 

In  the  remark  that  our  *^  size  un- 
fits us  for  places  of  amusement,*' 
and  that  '*  we  take  up  more  space " 
than  ^  our  neighbours  like  to  accord 
us,  Mr.  Banting  is  only  repeating 
what  French  newspapers  are  daily 
telling  us. 

Last  of  all,  as  to  the  "Turkish 
Bath,"  what   he  says   is   perfectly 


true.  We  did  try  it  (at  Sebsstopol), 
and  it  reduced  us  uncommonly ;  and 
though  we  have  contrived  to  get 
up  our  flesh  sincei  we  are  forced  to 
own  that  we  are  not  as  strong  as 
we  used  to  be ! 

Now,  I  repeat  this  may  be  the 
true  reading  of  the  Banting  epistle, 
and  I  am  the  more  reSlly  to  bdietve 
it  to  be  such  that  there  are  touches 
of  true  kindliness  and  honest  phB- 
anthropy  in  the  pamphlet,  which 
would  ill  accord  with  a  theme  of 
mere  selfishness. 

I  am  a  very  poor  exponent  of 
symbolic  influences;  but  it  wooid 
give  me  sincere  pleasure  to  go  ofcr 
Banting  with  Dr.  Gumming,  whose 
aid  in  tracing  the  clues  to  the  ima- 
gery would  be  invaluable.  "  Bant- 
ing explained,  with  reference  to  the 

'  GbXAT        GOBFULENCa         GOMIH^ " 

would  be  a  taking  title,  and  I  ihrom 
it  out  as  hint  to  ''  the  trade." 

One  word  more.  If  there  reaOy 
be  people  with  so  much  disposable 
time  on  their  hands,  and  so  modi 
redundant  fat  on  their  ribs,  as  Mr. 
Banting,  and  who  eagerly  desire  to 
reduce,  let  me  recommend  to  them 
a  far  simpler  and  easier  process  thin 
the  complicated  chemistry  of  this 
gentieman's  book.  There  is  a  littis 
volume — I  have  it  now  before  at 
—called  "  A  Summary  Account  of 
Prizes  for  Gommon  Things,*'  of- 
fered und  awarded  by  Miss  & 
Goutts  at  the  Whitelands  Trainii^ 
Institution.  In  this  valuable  tiear 
tise,  which  may  be  called  ^  The  Anti- 
Banting,*  the  problem  is,  not  to 
subdue  the  increase  of  flesh,  but 
how  to  subsist  on  the  smallfst 
modicum  of  food?  how  soup  is 
to  be  made  with  the  minimum  ef 
meat?  how  vitality  can  be  main- 
tained with  the  very  least  possiUe 
assistance  from  extmal  aid  f 

Amongst  the  variety  of  receipts  in 
this  volume  there  is  one  we  reonn- 
mend  to  Banting.  It  is  a  soup  oom- 
posed  of  what  the  writer  calls  the 
cheapest  part  of  a  cow — the  five 
vein,  which  lies  between  the  ne^  and 
the  shoulder,  and  is  of  an  irr^olar 
shape.  ^*  The  soup  made  firom  this, 
with  barley,  carrots,  and  an  ontoOi 
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k  ezoeUeni*'  Now  I  wr  here  you  Nor  cftn  I  odiit  an  Inyaltiabie 
hare  no  complications  about  osma-  sug^tioa  at  page  46,  not  alone 
aone  or  the  phosphates ;  not  a  word  \dmirable   in   its  relation    to  diet, 


18  there  of  adipose  matter,  nitro- 
gen, Or  that  fell  ingredient,  sugar. 
Let  the  Bantings  sit  down  to  this 
ererj  day  at  one  o'clock  as  their 
principal  meal,  and  I  warrant  them 
they'll  be  ife  slim  in  titree  months 
as  the  prize  labourer  who  invented 
tiie  compound.  There  is  another 
receipt  for  a  broth  to  be  made  of 
what  the  writer  calls  **a  sheep's 
pluck,"  and  pluck  is  exactly  the 
quality  the  eater  of  it  would  re- 
quire. And  there  is  also,  at  page 
208,  "a  cheap  and  nourishing  dish 
without  meat,*'  which  it  would  be 
a  downright  pleasure  to  set  before 
Banting  every  day  for  a  month,  and 
have  his  report  on  its  nutritive  qua- 
lities.   Not  to  seem  cruel,  however, 


but  with  an  ethical  inference  that 
deserves  commemoration:  "Whey, 
the  liquid  left  after  making  cheese, 
is  a  nutritious  drink  for  children. 
When  in  larse  quantities,  it  will 
materially  asmt  in  fattening — the 
Pigsl" 

Now,  as  I  have  taken  some  pains 
to  show  where  these  culinary  trea- 
sures are  to  be  found,  I  trust  Bani* 
ing  and  his  whole  house  will  try 
them.  As  to  the  contributors  to 
the  volume  itself,  I  observe  that  in 
most  household  expenditures  there 
is  a  weekly  penny  dedicated  to  pe» 
riodicals.  Might  A  ask  a  prefer- 
ence, and  humble  hint,  in  return 
for  our  own  small  services  here  ex- 
erted, that  they  would  take  in  Corny 


I  should  allow  •him  "beef-sticldngs"^0'Dowd,  whose  second  volume  wiU 
(see  page  85). on  Sundays.  shortiy  I4>pear  in  print  ?. 
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I  have  had  it  on  my  heart  for 
many  a  day  to  protest  against  a  race 
of  politicians  who  have  much  an- 
noyed and  not  a  littie  troubled  me 
— a  class  of  men,  who  in  the  very 
absence  of  all  convictions,  assume 
a.  sort  o^  especial  claim  to  &irness, 
and  who  would  like  to  pass  off  their 
thorough  cold-bloodedness  for  the 
true  and  proper  temperature  of  the 
political  body.  I  mean  those  Hybrid 
Conservatives  who  profess  to  believe 
in  their  own  party,  but  always  vote 
with  Lord  Palmerston  —  men  who 
would  like  to  pass  the  morning  in 
the  Keform  Club,  and  dine  every 
day  at  the  Carlton.  A  few  years 
back  they  were  three  or  four,  now 
they  are  a  distinct  section.  If 
England  were  not,  pa/r  excellence^ 
the  land  of  "Sham,"  such  a  class 
would  never  have  presumed  to 
stand  forward  and  declare  their 
opinions.  In  a  country  so  lull  of 
crotchets  we  are  naturally  tolerant 
of  our  neighbours'  eccentricities; 
and  if  a  man  does  not  do  actual 
mischief  with  Jiis  hobby,  we  are 
always  disposed  to  let  him  ride  on 


as  long  as  he  likes ;  but  if  we  find 
that  the  oddity  we  had  endured, 
perhaps  out  of  a  compassionate 
leniency  and  kindliness  towards 
an  individual,  is  to  become  an  en- 
demic tendency  through  a  neigh- 
bourhood, we  naturally  grow  un- 
easy. We  can  endure  one  infatu- 
ated performer  on  the  bassoon,  but 
if  the  whole  street  or  the  crescent 
take  to  it,  the  affair  is  serious.  This 
is  exactly  what  has  happened.  A 
few  very  crafty  men  discovered 
some  time  ago  that  what  between 
the  growing  indifference  to  "  party  " 
outside  the  House,  and  the  few 
questions  which  separated  the  two 
sides  within  it,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible, by  the  exercise  of  caution 
and  adroitness,  to  give  a  certain 
support  to  each  in  turn,  by  which, 
without  formally  breaking  with 
their  friends,  they  might  greatly 
conciliate  their  adversaries,  and 
thus,  while  very  materially  serving 
their  personal  interests,  acquire  thaS 
grand  character  for  fairness,  hy 
which,  once  attained,  every  platitude 
a  man  utters  becomes  wisdom,  and 
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tiie*  dreariest  trash  he  deliren  to 
his  constituents  is  listened  to  as 
the  quintessence  of  good  sense  and' 
honesty. 

"  I  declare  to  yon  frankly".--  Oh, 
how  I  dread  that  frankly !  —  '<  I  de- 
dare  to  you  frankly,  gentlemen, 
that  my  sentiments  are  still  as 
they  have  ever  bean  —  a  steady 
resolve  to  maintain  our  time-hon- 
oured institutions,  so  as  'to  hand 
down  to  our  children  unimpaired 
the  glorious  heritage  we  have  re- 
•eived  from  our  ancestors.  Though 
no  man  wiU  ever  be  more  ready 
than  myself  to  uphold,  and  if  need 
be  to  defend,  the  great  constitu- 
tion of  those  realms  in  all  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  stmigth,  and  all*  the 
equipoise  of  its  power,  yet  I  d^ 
think  " — great  emphasis  on  the  do-— 


settled  plan  of  personal  advantage 
and  advancement  a  character  with 
the  world  for  hnpartiality  and  sem- 
pulous  honour.  These  men  destre 
to  be  Conservatives  on  %  sort  of 
limited  liability.  They  remind  me 
of  the  Irishman  who  presented 
himself  before  his  priest  to  get 
married;  but,  instead  \i  the  1^ 
shillings,  the  appropriate  fee,  oouH 
only  produce  half-Srcrown.  After 
visinly  employing  all  bis  eloqaenee 
to  melt  the  priest's  heart,  he  sud- 
denly stopped  short  and  said,-^ 
**Well,  see  then,  y'r  rivirenco,  the 
divil  a  sixpence  more  I  have,  so 
marry  me  as  far  as  that  goes!" 
This  is  exactlv  the  way  they  want  to 
be  Conservatives — **  a  cheap  bargain 
and  a  road  out  of  it,**  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  what  they  aim  at.     Hay 


that,  balanced  as  parties  now  are,  ^  I  ask  what   sort  of  oonstitu^icies 

situated  as  England  is  with  respect  like  to  be  thus  represented  f    There 

to  foreign   nations,  charged  as '  we  is^  not  one  word  of  exaggeration  in 

are  with  the  mighty  responsibilities  what  I  have  said.    I  appeal  to  the 

that  attach  to  the  rule  of  one-eighth  speeches  the  nejvspapera  have  been 

of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe, — I  so  drearily  crammed  with  for  the 

say,  gentlemen,  I  do  think  we  can-  last    three    months    to    corroborate 

not  do  better  than  follow  the  time-  me.    But  indeed  iT  there  be  people 

honoured   statesman,  who,    though  who   listen   with    pleasure    to   the 

seated  on  an  adverse  bench,  is  the  speeches,  they  may,  by  %  parity  of 

steadftst  upholder  and  defender  of  absurdity,  think  well  of  tiie  ^esk- 


the  honour  of  England.  I  know  Lord 
Palraerston,  gentlemen  —  I  know 
him  well ;  and  with  whatever  credit 
my  character  may  lend  me,  I  de- 
dare  to  you  he  is  the  steadfast  and 
uncompromising  upholder  <^"  &o. 
ko.  &C. 

Now,  I  donH  object  to  these  ex- 
tramural bleattngs  at  all  There 
are  very  few  airs  on  the  political 
fiddle,,  and  if  we  are  fond  of  the 
music,  we  must  put  up  with  the 
/'Da  Capos."  I  only  want  that 
the  tune  should  be  performed  by 
tiie  right  men.  Let  not  Archbishop 
M'Hali  hum,  *' Croppies  lie  down," 
and  tell  me  it  is  a  Cantida 

Vote  with  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
welcome f  only  don't  .acquire    the 


ers. 

Now;  Lord  Palmerston  is  not  a 
great  artiste — but  a  r^c&atfjifv  of 
him  is  too  much  for  any  human 
stomach,  and  yet  they  give  as  no- 
thing else.  Who  is  not  sid^  of  the 
praises  we  bestow  on  ourselves  for 
not  going  to  war — ^when  war  ms 
the  very  last  thing  in  our  thoughts  ? 
Who  is  not  weary  <^  hearing  how 
beautifuHy  we  kept  out  of  tiie 
American  conflict — the  ^*frmtriddal 
slaughter,"  as  they  call  it?  I  wish 
any  one  could  tdl  me  whidi  a 
Cain,  and  which  AbeL  I  only 
know  that  their  mother  might  be 
ashamed  of  them  both. 

Who,  I  beg  to  ask,  is  taught— 
who   is   instructed — whose   know- 


right  to  do  so  by  a  juggle  and  trick;  ledge  is  enlarged,  by  these  frothy 

don't  palm  yourself  off  on  a  Con-  outpourings  f     They   are   verf   k- 

servative  constituency  as  a  man  of  mentable    spectades,  these    '*  visits 

their   party,  to   desert   that   party  to  our  constituents."    I  trust  ler- 

when  the  day  of  trial  has  arrived ;  vently    that    the    men    who    make 

and,  above  all,  do  not  build  upon  a  these    speedies    i^proadi   the   b«- 
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imlialion  in  a  spirit  of  propor  self- 
iDortification.  I  ardently  hope  that 
they  feel  it  to  be  »  day  of  sack- 
clo&  and  ashes;  and  indeed,  if 
angels  could  be  supposed  to  weep 
fot  members  of  Parliament,  they 
might  shed  some  tears  for  such 
misery. 

Why,  in  •  this  age  of  uniyersal 
literature^  has  nobody  thought  of 
skeleton  speeches  for  sUcking  poli^ 
ticiaos?  The  parsons  have  got 
^akeleton  sermons,  wherein  they 
'  supply  the  "  padding  "  themselves, 
and  the  blandest  disciple  of  high- 
and-dryism,  or  the  sternest  de- 
nouncer of  mundane  enjoyments, 
can  fit  himself  in  a  moment  I  am 
told,  too,  that  since'  Bishop  Oo- 
lenso's  defection,  discourses  can  be 
had  in  which  Joshua  is  treated 
pretty  much  like  the  author  of 
'Junius,'  so  that,  in  reality,  no 
shade  or  tint  of  opinion  need  hare 
to  look  fiir  for  an  exponent 

I  wish  some  enterprising  pub- 
lisher would  engage  faie  in  the  task ; 
and  I  bind  myself  to  supply  *'the 
trade"  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms  and  the  shortest  notice. 

Mr.  Moses  fits  his  clients  in  York- 
shire or  the  Land's  £nd  by  a  few 
general  measurements  —  the  width 
of  the  shoulders,  the  girth  at  the 
waistband,  the  length  from  the  hipSi 
&C.  Now  I  promise,  on  equally 
brief  information,  to  send  on  by 
the  night-mail  a  true-blue  address, 
a  Whig  *' apostasy,*'  or  a  Badical 
^^rouser,"  done  in  a  true,  finished, 
and  workmanlike  mannner.  I  re- 
member a  friend  of  mine,  to  whom 
Nature  had  not  been  gracious  in 
muscular  deyelopment,  haying  once 
to  perform  a  part  in  a  private  pl^ 
where  tight-fitting  pantaloons  were 
essential.  He  addressed  himself 
to  one  of  the  minor  theatres  for 
counsel,  and  the  costumer,  to  whom 
his  case  was  feferred,  immediately 
called  out,  '^Ah,  sir,  I  see  it  at 
once;  you  want  Mr.  Matthews's 
legs.    Fetch  them  down,  James." 

Now,  if  any  country  gentleman 
wants  the  Palmerston  legs,  or,  more 
ambitious  still,  the  Gladstone— or 
should    he    ambition    the   stwdier 


pair  that  support  Jdm  Bright^ 
Tm  his  man.  "P.5.— Any  gentle.^ 
man  taught  'Bemal  Osborne'  in 
two  lessons.  Persons  whose  educa^ 
tion  has  been  neglected  made  per^ 
feet  'Roebucks'  in  one.  A  line, 
addressed  Cornelius  O'Dowd,  to  the 
care  of  his  Publisher,  will  be  imme- 
diately attended  ta  None  treated 
with  except  prindpals ;  tiie  strictest 
secrecy  observed."  I  promise  you, 
oonstituendes  will  benefit  by  the 
change.  As  a  respectable  trades- 
man, who  wants  to  extend  his  cu»> 
tom,  rU  not  sell  them  any  cast- 
off  wares,  nor  vamp  up  ^ny  stale 
Joe  Millers.  Never  a  word  shaJl 
they  hear  from  me  about  that 
strange  beast,  the  Civis  Bomanus, 
of  whiqh  the  Zoological  Garden  has 
not  even  a  specimen.  I'll  neitiier 
bully  the  French,  nor  flatter  them. 
I  only  bargain  for  one  plagiarism. 
If  it  be  a  Whig  oration,  I  must  wind 
up  with  a  few  words  for  ^^the  glo» 
nous  harvest"  This,  you  will  ad- 
mit, is  fair.  The  Whigs  have  ripened 
the  wheat  ever  since  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  we  ought  to  be  grateful 
to  them.  Newspaper  adulation,  in  a 
tone  that  must  be  ineffably  off«ah 
sive  to  the  ears  it  was  intended  to 
charm,  has  invented  the  phrase  the 
*^  Queen's  Weather."  Let  me  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  exchanging  the 
term  "Harvest  Moon"  for  the 
"Pam.  Quarter;"  so  that,  while  we 
replenish  our  Queries,  we  should 
remember  the  Government 

The  Conservatives  have  'many 
firalts — they  have  done  much  they 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  omit- 
ted some  things  they  ought  to  have 
done;  but  in  nothing  have  they 
erred  so  egregiously  as  in  tolerating 
within  their  ranks  these  men  of  rot- 
ten allegiance.  Nor  was  it  mere 
'  toleration,  but  they  have  actually 
gone  out  of  the  way  to  conciliate 
them.  This  attempt  to  widen  the 
base  of  a  party  by  greater  liberality, 
as  it  is  called,  is  often  very  fatal. 
You  may  beat  your  guinea  too  thin. 
And  who,  I  ask,  were  these  people 
for  whom  you  made  these  sacrifices 
— ^not  only  of  opinion,  but  of  con- 
science ?    Was  there  one  really  able 
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man  amongst  ihem?  The  first  Na- 
poleon used  to  complain  of  what  he 
called  *Mes  frondeurs**  in  the  army 
of  Italy,  the  fellows  who  were  so 
beautifully  candid  that  they  al- 
ways thought  the  enemy  did  every- 
thing  better  than  themselves — ^not 
merely  fought  better,  but  fed  their 
people  better,  doctored  them  bet- 
'  ter,  and  rewarded  them  better. 

To  do  hdm  justice,  he  made  very 
short  work  with  such  folk  when  he 
once  got  hold  of  them.  We,  on  the 
oontnuy,  caress  and  fondle  them, 
we  listen  to  their  sentiments,  and 
mould  our  own  to  their  liking; 
and  even  when  we  see  them  cross 
over  and  join  our  adversaries,  we 
are  so  magnificently  generous,  that 
we  not  only  forsive  the  defection 
but  actually  eziUt  the  desertera 
Would  Pitt  have  suffered  this? 
would  the  Great  Duke  have  en- 
dured it?  Are  the  Whigs  of  oor 
own  day  so  Ohristian-like  in  for- 
giveness that  they  would  make 
room  on  their  benches  for  men 
who  never  rise  but  to  vots  against 
them? 

The  cry  of  our  day  is,  **  There  is 
no  party;*'  but  how  can  there  be 
party,  when  the  men  who  take  no 
oath  of  allegiance  to  a  leader  are 
deemed  as  faithful  as  the  sworn 
soldier  who  fights  bravely  to  the 
death?  There  is  no  army  if  there 
be  no  discipline,  and  this  is  exactly 
what  we  see  amongst 'the  Conserva- 
tives. The  rewards  are  not  given 
to  the  valiant,  nor  are  the  rene* 
gades  handed  over  to  the  provost- 
marshal 

We  have  not  outgrown  party  in 
England.  To  say  we  are  too  liberal, 
or  too  enliffhtened,  for  party,  is  to 
talk  balder£uh;  but  party  has  ceased 
to  have  its  distinctive  marks,  be- 
cause certain  people  have  invented 
%  uniform  that  enables  them  tO 
light  with  either  army,  and  take 
pay  firom  both !    For,  these  hybrids 


I  speak  of  take  the  bounty  from  ua^ 
and  draw  their  pay  trom  we  enemy. 

What  has  brought  this  repreadi 
that  we  hear  every  day,  of  a 
want  of  policy  on  the  Conservative 
benches,  but  these  men  who  bridn 
over  party,  and  contrive  to  man 
the  Opposition  benches  a  sort  of 
outpost  of  the  Treasuxy?  They  have 
got  up  the  cant.  Pam  is  doing  oor 
work.  Ay,  but  1  answer,  and  he  is 
taking  the  wages  too.  There  is  no 
such  need  as  people  say  to  make 
common  cause  against  the  Radicals. 
John  Bright  is  a  clever  felknr 
enough,  but  neither  he  nor  his  fol- 
lowing ought  to  frighten  us  for  the 
future  of  the  Constitution.  Both 
the  monarcliy  and  the  coal-fields 
have  a  good  many  years  bcfine 
them,  and  ''the  Great  Tribnlatioo 
Coming'*  will  not  proceed  oat  of 
Manchester,  nor  will  Bichard  Cob- 
den  be  its  Prophet 

I  am  fkr  more  afraid  of  small  de- 
fections than  of  great  defeats,  and  I 
own  m  never  believe  in  the  dise^ 
line  of  party  till  the  day  oomes 
that  we  hang  a  mutineer ! 

Once  for  lUl,  then,  I  say,  no  ear- 
esses,  no  flatteries  for  those  men  who 
are  not  true  to  you.  No  blmndisfa- 
m^nts  for  those  delicate  foUowen 
who  require  to  cross  over  ftom  time 
to  time  to  the  Government  beodiei 
for  a  little  warmth  and  snnfdiin^ 
as  invalids  go  to  Italy  for  dimate: 
No  converse  with  the  political  ven- 
triloquists who  sit  on  one  aide  of 
the  House  and  talk  from  the  odicr. 
If  these  people  get  acceptance, 
once  that  they  are  unma^ed  and 
exposed,  polical  honesty  is  but 
a  sorry  anair.  Party,  in  its  hon- 
ourable signification^  cannot  exkl 
where  they  prosper;  and  of  the 
constituencies  that  return  them,  I 
say,  as  Chief  Baron  O'Grady  did 
of  the  disreputable  counsel  of  a 
worse  client^^^lffay  you, never  be 
separated.** 
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